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iV  ADVERTISEMENT. 

lisbments  of  Cicero.    Ooe  does  not  know  which  to  admire 
most  in  his  writings,  the  strength  of  reason,  force  ojf  style, 
or  brightness  of  imagination.     In  short,  the  best  ^way  to 
praise  him  is  to  quote  him.     In  all  his  writings  Jfvill   be 
found  the  divine,  the  orator,  the  casuist,  and  the  Christian. " 

The  present  edition  contains  all  the  sermonQ  puhlished 
during  the  life  of  Dr.  South,  reprinted  from  the  edition  of 
1737,  in  six  volumes.     Also  the  Posthumous  Discourses, 
published  in  1744,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  in  five 
volumes.     The  three  discourses  published  in  1717,   hy 
Edmund  Curll,  have  also  been  added,  of  which    some 
account  is  given  in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  them,  in 
vol.  iv.  page  489. 

This  edition  is  accompanied  with  a  very  copious  and 
carefully  collated  Index  of  all  the  principal  matters  con 
tained  in  the  volumes,  which  cannot  fail  of  being  accepta- 
ble not  only  to  the  general  reader,  but  especially  to  the 
student,  as  furnishing  an  easy  mode  of  reference  to  the 
almost  boundless  diversity  of  topics  which  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry  he  either  illustrated  or  enforced. 

March  1, 1843. 
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Yin  HEADS  or  SERMONS  IN  VOL.  I. 

SERMON  VII. 

•Od's   ncVLlAm  BBGABD   to  pIaCEB   SBT  AVABT  fob  DITIVB  VOBSBir. 
PSALX   LZZXTIX.  2, 

God  hath  loved  thi  gates  of  Sion  nun  than  all  th$  dweHmgs  of  Jacobs    P.  106. 

All  comparisons  import,  in  the  superior  part  of  them,  difference  and  pre-emi- 
nence, 106,  and  so  from  the  comparison  of  this  text  arise  these  propositions  : 

I,  That  God  bears  a  different  respect  to  consecrated  places  from  what  he 
bears  to  all  others,  106.  Which  difference  he  shows,  1.  By  the  interposals  of 
his  Providence  for  the  erecting  and  preserving  of  them,  ib.  2.  By  his 
punishments  upon  the  violators  of  them,  109.  3.  Not  upon  the  account  of 
any  inherent  sanctity  in  the  things  themselves ;  but  because  he  has  the  sole 
propertv  of  them,  113;  by  appropriating  them  to  his  peculiar  use,  113;  and 
by  deed  of  gift  xnade  by  surrender  on  man's  part,  ib. ;  and  by  acceptance  on 
his,  114. 

n.  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  to  him  in  such  places  above  that  in 
all  others,  116;  because,  1.  Such  places  are  naturally  apt  to  excite  a  greater 
devotion,  ib,  2.  In  them  our  worship  is  a  more  direct  service  and  homage  to 
him,  118. 

From  all  which  we  are  taught  to  have  these  three  ingredients  in  our  devo* 
tion ;  desire,  reverence,  and  confidence,  120. 

SERMON  Vin. 

ALL   GOimirOBVCIBS  UBDSB  TBB   DIBBCTIOIT  OV   000*8   PBOVIDEBCB. 

Pbov.  XVI.  38. 
The  lot  it  coMt  ifUo  the  lap;  hut  the  whole  ditposing  of  it  it  of  the  Lord,    P.  121. 

God's  providence  has  its  influence  upon  all  things,  even  the  most  fortuitous, 
such  as  the  casting  of  lots,  121.  Which  things  implying  in  themselves  some- 
what future,  and  somewhat  contingent,  are, 

I.  In  reference  to  men,  out  of  the  reach  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their 
power,  121, 

n.  In  reference  to  God,  comprehended  by  a  certain  knowledge,  122;  and 
governed  by  as  certain  a  providence,  123;  and  by  him  directed  to  both  certain, 
123,  and  great  ends,  126;  in  reference, 

1.  To  societies  or  united  bodies  of  men,  125.  2.  To  particular  persons, 
whether  public,  as  princes,  128 ;  or  private,  touching  their  lives,  130,  health,  t6., 
reputation,  131,  friendships,  132,  emplo3rment8,  ib. 

Therefore  we  ought  to  rely  on  divine  providence ;  and  be  neither  too  con- 
fident in  prosperity,  134,  nor  too  despondent  in  adversity,  135,  but  carry  a 
conscience  clear  towards  God,  who  is  the  sole  and  absolute  disposer  of  all 
things,  136. 

SERMON  IX. 

THE   WI8D0X  OV  THIS   WOBLD. 

1  Cob.  III.  19.  « 

For  the  toitdom  of  Ihit  world  it  foolithnets  inth  God.    P.  137. 

Worldly  wisdom,  in  scripture,  is  taken  sometimes  for  philosophy,  137;  some- 
times, as  here,  for  policy,  tb. ;  which, 

I.  Governs  its  actions  generally  by  these  rules,  138.  I.  By  a  constant 
dissimulation ;  not  a  bare  concealment  of  one's  mind ;  bat  a  man's  positive 
professing  what  he  is  not,  and  resolves  not  to  be,  ib.  !J.  By  submitting 
conscience  and  religion  to  one's  interest,  140.  3.  By  making  one's  self  the 
sole  end  of  all  actions,  141.  4.  By  having  no  respect  to  friendship,  gratitude, 
or  sense  of  honour,  142. 

Which  rules  and  principles  are. 
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H-  Poolish  and  absnrd  in  reference  to  God,  144 ;  because  in  the  pursuit  of 
tbem  man  pitches,  1.  Upon  an  end  unproportionable  to  the  measure  of  his 
duration,  144,  or  to  the  yastness  of  his  desires,  145.  2.  Upon  means  in 
tkemselTes  insufficient  for,  146,  and  frequently  contrary  to  die  attaining  of 
sQclft  ends,  147;  which  is  proved  to  happen  in  the  four  foregoing  rules  of  the 
^vorMlj  politician,  148. ' 

"nkcrefore  we  ought  to  be  sincere,  152,  and  commit  our  persons  and  concerns 
to  tkie  wise  and  goml  providence  of  God«  152, 

SERMON  X. 

eoon  iMTJuiTiinrs  vo  zxcusx  voa  bad  actioks. 
2  ConniTHrAvs  viii*  12. 
J*«r  ifiknt  font  h*  a  wUHng  mind,  it  %$  accepted  according  to  that  a  maai  hath,  and 
not  oceonHnfi  to  that  he  hath  not.    P.  153. 

Hen  are  apt  to  abuse  the  world  and  themselves  in  some  general  principles 
of  action;  and  particularly  in  this,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed, 
153.  The  delusion  of  which  is  laid  open  in  these  words,  ib,,  expressing,  that 
where  there  is  no  power  Ckxl  accepts  the  will;  but  implying,  that  where 
there  is  he  does  not  So  there  is  nothing  of  so  fatal  an  import  as  the  plea  of 
a  good  intention,  and  of  a  good  will,  154 ;  for  God  requires  the  obedience  of 
the  whole  man,  and  never  accepts  the  will  but  as  such,  156.  Thence  we  may 
understand  how  far  it  holds  good,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed,  ib,\  a 
rale  whose 

1.  Ground  is  founded  upon  that  eternal  truth,  that  God  requires  of  man 
nothing  impossible,  158 ;  and  consequently  whose 

2.  Bounds  are  determined  by  what  power  man  naturally  hath,  158;  but 
whose 

S.  Misapplication  consists  in  these,  158.  1.  That  men  often  mistake  for  an 
act  of  the  will,  what  really  is  not  so,  id.,  as  a  bare  approbation,  ib,;  wishing 
159;  mere  inclination,  160.  2.  That  men  mistake  for  impossibilities,  things 
which  are  not  truly  so,  161 ;  as  in  duties  of  very  great  labour,  id.,  danger,  162^ 
cost,  165,  in  conquering  an  inveterate  habit,  168. 

Therefore  there  is  not  a  weightier  case  of  conscience  than  to  know  how 
fhf  God  accepts  the  will,  and  when  men  truly  will  a  thing,  and  have  really 
DO  power,  169. 

BlERMON  XI. 

or  TBI  oaieiv,  irATuiiB,  Airn  basbitsss  ov  thb  siir  or  ivoaATiTuns. 

JVBOEs  VIII.  84,  35. 

Jmd  the  ckildrtn  of  brael  remembered  not  the  Lord  their  Qod,  who  had  deHoered 
them  omt  of  the  hande  of  aU  their  enemies  on  every  side:  neither  showed  they 
kindnns  to  the  house  of  Jerubbaal,  namely,  Cridtonf  according  to  all  the  goodness 
which  hs  had  showed  wUo  Israel    P.  171. 

The  history  of  Gideon,  and  the  Israelites'  behaviour  towards  hrm,  171,  are 
the  subject  and  occasion  of  these  words,  which  treat  of  their  ingratitude  both 
towards  Gk>d  and  man,  172.  This  vice  in  this  latter  sense  is  described,  ib^ 
by  showing, 

I.  What  gratitude  is,  173;  what  are  its  parts,  t6.;  what  grounds  it  hath  in 
the  law  of  nature,  174,  of  God's  word,  175,  of  man,  176. 

XL  The  nature  and  baseness  of  ingratitude,  178. 

IIL  That  ingratitude  proceeds  from  a  proneness  to  do  ill  turns,  with  a  com- 
placency upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief  befalling  another;  and  from  an  utter 
insensibility  of  all  kindnesses,  179. 

IV.  That  it  is  always  attended  with  n^ny  other  ill  qualities,  180;  pride,  t6., 
hard-heartedness,  182,  and  falsehood,  188.    Therefore, 

V.  What  consequences  may  be  drawn  from  the  premises,  184.  1.  Never 
to  enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  an  ungrateful  person,  ib.    Because, 


X  BKABe  or  asBMom  m  vox*,  u 

%,  He  cannot  be  altered  by  any  Acts  of  kindness,  ib.;  and,  3.  He  has  no  true 
sense  of  religion,  185*    Exhortation  to  gratitude  as  a  debt  to  God,  186, 

SERMON  Xn. 

OV  TBB  ITATURX,  XALIOIIXTT,  AKD   PXaXIGIOVS   XFFBCT8  OF  rAlSlBOOJ)  l-irs  LTXW». 

PaoT.  xn.  32. 
Lying  l^t  are  abotrnnation  to  tU  Lord.    P.  187. 

The  aniyersality  of  lying  is  described,  1^71    And  this  vice  is  farther  prose- 
CQted,  by  showing, 

I.  The  nature  of  it,  188.    Wherein  it  consists,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  aU 
sorts  of  lies,  whether  pernicious,  officious,  or  jocose,  189. 
.  U.  The  effects,  of  it,  192;  all  sins  that  came  into  the  world,  192,  all  miseries 
that  befall  mankind,  (6.,  an  utter  dissolution  of  all  society,  195,  an  indisposition 
to  the  impressions  of  religion,  197. 

III.  The  punishments  of  it:  the  loss  of  all  credit,  198;  the  hatred  of  all 
whom  the  liar  has  or  would  have  deceived,  199;  and  an  eternal  separation 
from  God,  201. 

All  which  particulars  are  briefly  summed  up,  202. 

SERMON  XIII. 

tbb  pkactics  dv  bexigioit  xktorcxd  bt  bxa80v. 

Prov.x.  ». 

Hi  that  waUcith  uprightly,  walketh  wrely.     P.  207. 

The  life  of  man  is  in  Scriptnre  expressed  by  walking ;  which  to  do  surely, 
great  caution  must  be  taken  not  1o  lay  down  false  principles,  or  mistake  in 
consequences  from  right  ones,  207 ;  but  to  walk  uprightly,  under  the  notion 
of  an  infinite  Mind  governing  the  world,  and  an  expectation  of  another  state 
hereafter,  208.  Which  two  principles  will  secure  us  in  all  our  actions, 
whether  they  be  considered, 

I.  As  true,  208.  The  folly  of  a  sinner  presuming  upon  Grod's  mercy«  210. 
Or  relying  upon  a  future  repentance,  211.    Or  whether  supposed, 

n.  As  only  probable,  212.  No  man,  in  most  temporal  concerns,  acts  upon 
surer  grounds  than  of  probability,  213.  And  self>preservation  will  oblige  a 
man  to  undergo  a  lesser  evil  to  secure  himself  from  the  probability  of  a 
greater,  214.  Probability  supposes  that  a  thing  may  or  may  not  be;  both 
which  are  examined  with  relation  to  a  future  state,  214. 

III.  As  false,  216.  Under  this  supposition  the  virtuous  walketh  more 
surely  than  the  wicked,  with  reference  to  temporal  enjoyments :  reputation, 
S16,  quietness,  217,  health,  218.  Answer  to  an  objection,  that  many  sinners 
enjoy  all  these,  219. 

Thence  we  may  perceive  the  folly  of  atheistical  persons,  220,  and  learn  to 
walk  uprightly,  as  the  best  ground  for  our  present  and  future  happiness,  222. 

SERMON  XIV. 

OF  THS  SUPXBLATIVS   10 VX   OF  CHBIST   TO    HIS    SXBCIF1K8.' 
JoHir  ZV.  15. 

Henceforth  I  caU  you  not  servanie;  for  the  servant  knows  not  what  his  lord  doeth; 
but  I  have  called  you  friendsj  for  cUl  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father, 
have  I  made  known  unto  you.    P.  224. 

The  superlative  love  o^Christ  appears  in  the  several  degrees  of  his  kindness 
to  man,  before  he  was  created,  J^24;  when  created,  ib.\  when  fallen,  226; 
whom  even  he  not  only  spared,  but,  from  the  number  of  subjects,  took  into 
the  retinue  of  his  servants,  and  further  advanced  to  the  privilege  of  a  friend, 
ib.    The  difference  between  which  two  appellations  is  this : 

I.  That  a  servant  is  for  the  most  part,  1.  Unacquainted  with  his  master's 
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toi^s,  »••    i.  Itestrained  with  a  degeneraas  awe  of  mind,  W7.    3.  Indued 
wiih  &  mercenaTy  disposition,  227. 

H*  That  a  friend  is  blessed  with  many  privileges;  as,  1.  Freedom  of 
access,  228.  8.  Favonrable  construction  of  all  passages,  229.  8.  Sympathy  in 
joy  and  grief^  831.  4.  Communication  of  secrets,  232.  5.  Counsel  and  adrice, 
234.     &  Constancy  and  perpetuity,  235. 

In  every  one  of  which  particulars,  the  excellency  of  Christ's  fViendship 
shining  forth,  336,  we  may  learn  the  high  advantage  of  true  piety,  237. 

SERMONS  XV.  XVI. 

ABAIirST  !«■•   XXTIXFORABT  FBATXB8. 
ECCKXS.  T.  2. 

Bi  mm  roMk  with  tkff  mouth,  and  Id  not  tkku  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before 
God:  for  God  io  in  Aeovm,  and  thou  upon  earth;  therefore  let  thy  worde  be  few, 
P.  240. 

Solomon  having  been  spoken  to  by  God  himself,  and  so  the  fittest  to  teach 
OS  how  to  speak  to  God,  here  observes  to  us,  that  when  we  are  in  God's 
honse,  we  are  more  especially  in  his  presence;  that  this  ought  to  create  a 
reverence  in  onr  addresses  to  him,  and  that  this  reverence  consists  in  the 
preparation  of  onr  thoughts,  and  the  government  of  oar  expressions,  240; 
the  two  great  joint  ingredients  of  prayer,  ih.  Of  which, 
The  first  is,  premeditation  of  thought,  240. 

The  second  is,  ordering  of  our  words  by  pertinence  and  brevity  of  ex- 
pression, 2S5. 
Because  prayer  prevails  upon  God ; 

Not  as  it  does  with  men  by  way  of  information,  241 ;  persuasion,  ib.;  impor- 
ttoity,  ib.    An  objection  to  this  last  is  answered,  244. . 

But  as  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  that  condition  upon  which  God  dispenseth  his 
blessings  to  mankind,  242.    An  objection  to  this  is  removed,  t^. 

As  it  is  most  properly  an  act  of  dependence  upon  God,  244 ;  a  dependence 
not  natural,  but  moral ;  for  else  it  would  belong  indifferently  to  the  wicked  as 
wen  as  to  the  just,  t6. 

L  Premeditation  ought  to  respect,  1.  The  object  of  our  prayers ;  God  and 
his  divine  perfections,  246.  2.  The  matter  of  our  prayers,  247 ;  either  things 
of  absolute  necessity,  as  the  virtues  of  a  pious  life;  or  of  unquestionable 
ebarity,  as  the  innocent  comforts  of  it,  248.  3.  The  order  and  disposition  of  our 
prayers,  249 :  by  excluding  every  thing  which  may  seem  inreverent,  incoherent, 
and  impertinent;  absurd  and  irrational ;  rude,  slight,  and  careless,  249. 

Therefore  all  Christian  churches  have  governed  their  public  worship  by  a 
litatgy  or  set  form  of  prayer,  250.    Which  way  of  pra)ring  is,  truly, 

To  pray  by  the  spirit ;  that  is,  with  the  heart,  not  hypocritically ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  prescribed  by  God*s  Holy  Spirit,  not  unwarrantably,  or  by  a  pre- 
tence to  immediate  inspiration,  261. 

Not  to  stint,  but  help  and  enlarge  the  spirit  of  prayer,  252 ;  for  the  soul, 
being  of  a  limited  nature,  cannot  at  the  same  time  supply  two  distinct  facul- 
ties to  the  same  height  of  operation ;  words  are  the  work  of  the  brain ;  and 
devotion,  properly  the  business  of  the  heart,  indispensably  required  in 
prayer,  268. 

Whereas  on  the  contrary,  extemporary  prayers  stint  the  spirit,  by  calling 
off  the  faculties  of  the  soul  from  dealing  with  the  heart  both  in  the  minister 
and  in  the  people,  263.  And  besides,  they  are  prone  to  encourage  pride  and 
ostentation,  254 ;  faction  and  sedition,  255. 

n.  Brevity  of  expression  the  greatest  perfection  of  speech,  256 ;  author- 
ized by  both  divine,  t6.,  and  human  examples,  258;  suited  best  to  the 
modesty,  259,  discretion,  ib^  and  respect  required  in  all  suppliants,  260. 
Is  still  further  enforced  in  our  addresses  to  God  by  these  arguments,  260 : 
I.  That  all  the  reasons  for  prolixity  of  speech  with  men  cease  to  be  so  when 
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we  pray  to  God>  ib.  2.  That  there  are  but  few  things  necessary  to  be 
prayed  for,  364.  3.  That  the  person  who  prays  cannot  keep  up  the  same  fer- 
voar  and  attention  in  a  long  as  in  a  short  prayer,  265.  4.  That  shortness  of 
speech  is  the  most  natural  and  iively  way  of  expressing  the  utmost  agonies 
of  the  soul,  266.  6.  That  we  have  examples  in  scripture  both  of  brevity  and 
prolixity  of  speech  in  prayer,  as  of  brevity  in  the  Lord's  prayer,  267;  the 
practice  of  it  in  our  Saviour  himself,  ib»;  the  success  of  it  in  several  in- 
stances ;  as  of  the  leper,  of  the  blind  man,  and  of  the  publican,  268.  Whereas 
the  heathens  and  the  pharisees,  the  grand  instances  of  idolatry  and  hypocrisy, 
are  noted  for  prolixity,  268. 

By  these  rules  we  may  judge,  1.  Of  our  church's  excellent  liturgy ;  for  its 
brevity  and  fulness,  for  the  frequent  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  name  and 
some  great  attribute  of  God;  for  its  alternate  responses,  which  thing  pro- 
perly denominates  it  a  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  269 :  for  appointing  even  a 
form  of  prayer  before  sermon^*  270.  2.  Of  the  dissenters'  prayers,  always 
notable  for  length  and  tautology,  incoherence  and  confusion,  27  h 

And,  after  tMs  comparison,  pronounce  onr  liturgy  the  greatest  treasure  of 
rational  devotion ;  and  pray  God  would  vouchsafe  long  to  continue  to  us  the 
use  of  it,  272. 

SERMONS  XVII.  XVni. 

or  THB  BIIV0V8   OVILT  OV  TAKIKS  rLEASUBX  IV  OTSBE  XBIT's    SIVt. 

RoxAirs  I.  32. 

Who  knowing  the  judgtmrU  of  God,  that  tkty  t^neh  commit  muh  thmgi  are  toorthy 
of  (Uathf  not  only  do  thi  tame,  but  have  pleature  in  them  that  do  them,    P.  273. 

The  sin  of  taking  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins  is  not  only  distinct  from, 
but  also  much  greater  than  all  those  others  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  cata- 
logue, 273.  To  arrive  at  which  pitch  of  sinning  there  is  a  considerable  diffi- 
culty, 276 ;  because  every  man  has  naturally  a  distinguishing  sense  of  good 
and  evil,  and  an  inward  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  after  the  doing  of 
either,  and  cannot  quickly  or  easily  extinguish  this  principle,  but  by  another 
inferior  principle  gratified  with  objects  contrary  to  the  former,  274^  275. 
And  consequently  no  man  is  quickly  or  easily  brought  to  take  pleasure  in  his 
own,  much  less  in  other  men's  sins,  276.    Of  which  sin, 

I.  The  causes  are,  h  The  commission  of  the  same  sins  in  one's  own  per- 
son, 276.  2.  The  commission  of  them  against  the  full  conviction  of  con- 
science, 277.  3.  The  continuance  in  them,  279.  4.  The  inseparable  poor- 
spiritedness  of  guilt,  which  is  less  uneasy  in  company,  280.  5.  A  peculiar 
unaccountable  malignity  of  nature,  282. 

IL  The  reasons  why  the  guilt  of  that  sin  is  so  great,  are,  1.  That  there  is 
naturally  no  motive  to  tempt  men  to  it,  284.  2.  That  the  nature  of  this  sin  is 
boundless  and  unlimited,  286.  3.  That  this  sin  includes  in  it  the  guilt  of  many 
preceding  ones,  287. 

m.  The  persons  guilty  of  that  sin  are  generally  such  as  draw  others  to  it, 
289;  particularly,  1.  Who  teach  doctrines,  t6.,  which  represent  sinful  actions, 
either  as  not  sinful,  290,  or  as  less  sinful  than  they  really  are,  291.  Censure 
of  some  modem  casuists,  292.  2.  Who  allure  men  to  sin  through  formal 
persuasion  or  inflaming  objects,  293.  3.  Who  affect  the  company  of  vicious 
persons,  295.  4.  Who  encourage  others  in  their  sins  by  commendation,  ib,,  or 
preferment,  296. 

Lastly,  die  effects  of  this  sin  are,  1.  Upon  particular  persons;  that  it 
quite  depraves  the  natural  frame  of  the  heart,  297 ;  it  indisposes  a  man  to 
repent  of  it,  298;  it  grows  the  more,  as  a  man  lives  longer,  i6.;  it  will  damn 
more  surely,  because  many  are  damned  who  never  arrived  to  this  pitch,  300. 
2.  Upon  communities  of  men;  that  it  propagates  the  practice  of  any  sin, 
till  it  becomes  national,  ib,\  especially  where  great  sinners  make  their  depend- 
ents their  proselytes,  301,  and  the  follies  of  the  young  carry  with  them  the 
approbation  of  the  old,  ib.    This  the  reason  of  the  late  increase  of  vice,  302. 
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SERMON  XIX, 

UraXBS   XJISXCUIABI.B  F&QX  V4.XUIU.L  RBLXOIOV   OHLT. 

RovAirs  I.  20. 

So  thai  thtig  are  wUhtmt  excuse,    P.  303. 

The  aposUe  in  this  epistle  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  Jews ;  but  in  this 
first  chapter  he  deals  with  the  Greeks  and  gentiles,  803,  whom  he  charges  with 
9a  inexcusable  sinfulness,  303.  And  the  charge  contains  in  this  and  in  the 
precedent  and  snbseqaent  verses, 

L  The  sin  [that  knowing  God  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  ver.  21] : 
Idolatry ;  not  that  kind  of  one  which  worships  that  for  God  which  is  not  God ; 
bol  the  other,  which  worships  the  true  God  by  the  meditation  of  corporeal 
resemblancesy  304. 

n.  The  perspns  guilty  of  this  sin  [such  as  professed  themselves  wise,  ver. 
23]:  not  the  Gnostics,  but  the  old  heathen  philosophers,  305. 

UL  The  cause  of  that  sin  [holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  yer.  18], 
306,  that  the  truths  which  they  were  accountable  for,  viz.  1.  The  being  of  a 
€iod,  307;  2.. That  he  is  the  maker  and  governor  of  the  world,  ib,;  3.  That  he 
is  10  be  worshipped,  t6. ;  4.  That  he  is  to  be  worshipped  by  pious  practices,  t^.; 
5.  That  every  deviation  from  duty  is  to  be  repented  of,  tA.;  6.  That  every  guilty 
person  is  obnoxious  to  punishment,  308 ; 

Were  by  them  held  in  unrighteousness,  1.  By  not  acting  up  to  what  they 
knew,  306.  2.  By  not  improving  those  known  principles  into  proper  conse* 
quences,  309.    3.  By  concealing  what  they  knew,  310. 

IV.  The  judgment  passed  upon  them  [that  they  were  without  excuse, 
ver..20],  312 ;  that  they  were  unfit  not  only  for  a  pardon,  but  even  for  a  plea, 
313.    Because, 

I.  The  fireedom  of  the  will,  which  they  generally  asserted,  excluded  them 
from  the  plea  of  unwillingness,  313.    2.  The  knowledge  of  their  understand- 
ing excluded  them  from  the  plea  of  ignorance,  314. 
From  all  these  we  may  consider, 

1.  The  great  mercy  of  God  in  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  315. 

2.  The  deplorable  condition  of  obstinate  sinners  under  it,  317. 

SERMON  XX. 

of  a  woetht  mbpanatlov  yor  tub  sacbaxsnt  of  the  iuch&r18t. 

Matt,  xxvii.  12. 

Jkd  ke  taith  vtUo  Jmn,  Fritnd,  how  earnest  thou  hither,  not  having  a  wedding- 
gannetU?    P.  318. 

The  design  of  this  parable,  under  the  circumstantial  passages  of  a  wed- 
ding's royal  solemnity,  is  to  set  forth  the  free  ofier  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews 
first,  and,  upon  their  refusal  to  the  gentiles,  318.  But  it  may  be  more  pecu- 
liarly applied  to  the  holy  ISucharist;  which  not  only  by  analogy,  but  with 
propriety  of  speech,  and  from  the  very  ceremony  of  breaking  bread,  may  very 
well  be  called  a  wedding-supper,  319 ;  to  the  worthy  participation  whereof 
there  is  indispensably  required  a  suitable  and  sufficient  preparation,  320.  In 
which  these  conditions  are  required ; 

1.  That  the  preparation  be  habitual,  823. 

2.  That  it  be  also  actual,  326 ;  of  which  the  principal  ingredients  are,  I. 
Self-examination,  327;  2.  Repentance,  328;  3.  Prayer,  329;  4.  Fasting,  330; 
5.  Alms-giving,  331;  6.  Charitable  temper  of  mind,  332;  7.  Reading  and 
meditation,  333. 

[The  reverend  author  seemed  to  have  designed  another  discourse  upon  this 
text,  because  in  this  sermon  he  only  despatches  the  first  part,  viz.  The  neces- 
sity of  preparation ;  but  proceeds  not  to  the  second,  viz.  That  God  is  a  severe 
animadverter  upon  such  as  partake  without  such  a  preparation,  320.] 

Vol.  I  b 
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SETRMON  XXI. 

'      TBI  rATAI.   IMPOSTVnE   ASH   FOBCX  Or  WOBBfl. 

Isaiah  t.  20. 

Wot  wnto  them  that  call  evU  goodf  and  good  mL    P.  334. 

[Vol.  ii.  Serm.  xziz.  p.  500.    Serm.  zxx.  p.  610.    Vol.  iii.  Serm.  L] 

Here  a  woe  is  denounced  against  those,  not  only  in  particnlafy  who  jadi- 

cially  pronounce  the  guilty  innocent,  and  the  innocent  guilty ;  but,  in  general* 

who,  by  abusing  men's  minds  with  false  notions,  make  evil  pass  for  good* 

and  good  for  evil,  334.    And  in  the  examination  of  this  vile  practice  it  will  be 

necessary, 

I.  To  examine  the  nature  of  good  and  eril,  what  they  are,  and  upon  what 
they  are  founded,  viz.  Upon  the  conformity  or  unconformity  to  right  reason, 
336.  Not  upon  the  opinion,  837,  or  laws  of  men,  ib, ;  because  then,  1.  The 
same  action  under  the  sam^  circumstances  might  be  both  morally  good  and 
morally  evil,  339.  2.  The  laws  could  neither  be  morally  good  nor  evil,  ib» 
3.  The  same  action  might  be  in  respect  of  the  divine  law,  commanding  it* 
morally  good ;  and,  of  a  human,  forbidding  it,  morally  evil,  ib. 

But  that  the  nature  of  good  and  evil  is  founded  upon  a  jua  natwale,  ante- 
cedent to  all  JU9  potitioumf  may  be  exemplified  in  those  two  moral  duties, 
towards  God  and  towards  one's  neighbour,  340. 

II.  To  show  the  way  how  good  and  evil  operate  upon  men's  minds,  viz.  by 
their  respective  names  or  appellations,  841. 

m.  To  show  the  mischief  arising  from  the  'misapplication  of  names,  342. 
For  since,  1.  The  generality  of  men  are  absolutely  governed  by  words  and 
names,  342.  And,  2.  Chiefly  in  matter  of  good  and  evil,  345 ;  which  are 
commonly  taken  upon  trust,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  affinity  between  vice 
and  virtue,  346 ;  and  of  most  men's  inability  to  judge  exactly  of  things,  ib. 
Thence  may  be  inferred  the  comprehensive  mischief  of  this  misapplication, 
by  which  man  is  either,  1.  deceived,  348 ;  or,  2.  misrepresented,  349. 

Lastly,  To  assign  several  instances,  wherein  those  mischievous  effects  do 
actually  show  themselves.    Vol.  ii.  p.  500. 

I.  In  religion  and  church,  501 ;  such  as  calling,  1.  The  religion  of  the  church 
of  England,  popery,  502;  which  calumnv  is  confuted,  from  the  carriage 
of  the  church  of  Rome  towards  the  chtireh  of  England,  503 ;  and  from  the 
church  of  England's  denying  the  chief  articles  of  the  church  of  Home,  508; 

2.  Schismatics,  true  protestants,  507;  against  whom  it  is  proved,  that  they 
and  the  papists  are  not  such  irreconcilable  enemies  as  they  pretend  to  be,  507. 

3.  The  last  subversion  of  the  church,  reformation,  510;  which  mistaken 
word  turned  the  monarchy  into  an  anarchy,  510 ;  4.  The  execution  of  the  laws, 
peraecalion,  511 ;  by  which  sophistry  the  great  disturbers  of  our  church  pass 
for  innocent,  and  the  laws  are  made  the  only  malefactors,  511;  5.  Base  com- 
pliance and  half-conformity,  moderation*  512,  both  in  church  governors,  513, 
and  civil  magistrates,  514. 

A  terrible  instance  of  pulpit-impostors  seducing  the  minds  of  men,  517. 

II.  In  the  civil  government,  620,  522  (with  an  apology  for  a  clerg}* man's 
treating  upon  this  subject,  520) ;  such  as  calling,  1.  Monarchy,  arbitrary 
power,  523;  2.  The  prince's  friends,  evil  counsellors,  526;  3.  The  enemies 
both  of  prince  and' people,  public  spirits,  526;  4.  Malicious  and  ambitious 
designs,  liberty  and  property,  and  the  rights  of  the  subject,  531.  Together 
with  a  discovery  of  the  several^allacies  couched  under  those  words,  525, 537, 
529,  532. 

The  necessity  of  reflecting  frequently  upon  the  great  long  rebellion,  533. 

III.  In  private  interests  of  particular  persons,  voL  iii.  3 ;  such  as  calling, 
1.  Revenge,  a  sense  of  honour,  3;  2.  Bodily  abstinence  with  a  demure 
affected  countenance,  piety  and  mortification,  6 ;  3.  Unalterable  malice,  con- 
stancy, 7;  4.  A  temper  of  mind  resolved  not  to  cringe  and  fawn,  pride,  and 
morosity,  and  ill-nature,  8 ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  flattery  and  easy  simplicity, 
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feliowBliip,  good«iuitiire,  10;  6.  Pragmatical  meddling  with  other 
m^s  matters,  fitness  for.  business,  11.  Add  to  these,  the  calling  covetonsness, 
5ood  hasband^,  IJ,  prodigality,  liberality,  13,  justice,  cruelty,  and  cowardice, 

BMfCjft  13. 

A  general  surrey  and  recollection  of  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  immense 
sohieei,  la. 

SERMON  XXII. 

•       PSKTBITTIOir   OV   SIIT  AV   iKTALVABLS  HEBCT. 

1  Samubk  zxr.  33, 33. 

d  foul  to  jibigailf  Blesied  U  the  Lord  God  of  Isroil,  who  ttnt  tJue 
tku  dmf  to  m*et  me.  jtnd  bU$ud  ht  thy  advice,  and  bleued  be  thou,  loho  ha$t 
hepi  M  tkU  day  from  coming  to  thed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with  my  own 
'       "      P.  361. 


This  is  David's  retractation  of  his  revenge  resolved  upon  an  insolent  wealthy 
rustic,  who  had  most  unthankfully  rejected  his  request  with  railing  at  his  per- 
soa  and  messengers,  351.    From  which  we  may, 

L  Observe  the  greatness  of  sin-preventing  mercv,  352.  Which  appears, 
1.  From  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  sinner,  before  that  mercy  prevents 
hiia,  35S.  3.  Prom  the  cause  of  that  mercy,  which  is  God's  free  grace,  855. 
3k  From  the  danger  of  sin  unprevented;  which  will  then  be  certainly  com- 
nsitted ;  and«  in  such  deliberate  commission,  there  is  a  greater  probability  that 
it  will  not,  than  that  it  will  be  pardoned,  356;  because  every  commission 
hardens  the  soul  in  that  sin*  and  disposes  the  soul  to  proceed  further,  and  it 
is  not  in  the  sinner's  power  to  repent,  357.  4.  From  the  advantages  of  the 
prevention  of  sin  above  those  of  the  pardon  of  it,  858 ;  which  are  the  clearness 
of  a  man's  condition,  t^.,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  359. 

n.  Make  several  useful  appUc|ttions,  360.  As,  1.  To  learn  how  vastly 
greater  the  pleasure  is  upon  the  forbearance,  than  in  the  commission  of  sin, 
360.  2.  To  find  out  the  disposition  of  one's  heart  by  this  sure  criterion,  with 
what  ecstasy  he  receives  a  spiritual  blessing,  360.  3.  To  be  content,  and  thank- 
luUy  to  acquiesce  in  any  condition  and  under  the  severest  passages  of  provi- 
dence, 36S ;  with  relation  to  health,  ib^  reputation,  i6.,  and  wealth,  363. 

SERMONS  XXm.  XXIV. 

Air  ACCOVBT  Of  THE   KA.TUBB   1.BD  JCSA8UBBB   OF  COITSCISBCB. 

I  JoBir  nr.  31. 
Bdned,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  we  have  confidence  towards  God,    P.  365,  883. 

It  is  of  great  moment  and  difficulty  to  be  rationally  satisfied  about  the  estate 
of  one's  soul,  365 ;  in  which  weighty  concern  we  ought  not  to  rely  upon  such 
uncertain  rules,  i5.,  as  these :  1.  The  general  esteem  of  the  world,  ib.  2.  The 
jadgment  of  any  casuist,  366.  8.  The  absolution  of  any  priest,  368.  4.  The 
external  profession  even  of  a  true  religion,  369. 

But  a  man's  own  heart  and  conscience,  above  all  other  things, are  able  to  give 
him  confidence  towards  God,  370.    In  order  to  which  we  must  know, 

L  How  the  heart  or  conscience  ought  to  be  informed,  371,  viz.  by  right  rea- 
son and  scripture,  372,  and  endeavouring  to  employ  the  utmost  of  our  ability, 
to  get  the  clearest  knowledge  of  our  duty ;  and  thus  to  come  to  that  confidence, 
which,  though  it  amounts  not  to  an  infallible  demonstration,  yet  is  a  rational, 
well-grounded  hope,  t*. 

XL  By  what 'means  we  may  get  our  hearts  thus  informed,  374,  viz.  1.  By  a 
careful  attention  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  natural  morality,  ib,  2.  By  a 
tender  regard  to  e?ery  pious  motion  of  God's  Spirit,  375.  3.  By  a  study  of  the 
revealed  word  of  God,  377.  4.  By  keeping  a  frequent  and  impartial  account 
with  our  conscience,  378. 
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With  this  caution,  lest  either,  on  the  one  side,  every  doubting  may  ov^^t"— 
throw  our  confidence;  or,  on  the  other,  a  bare  silence  of  conscience  raise^  Ic 
too  much,  880. 

m.  Whence  the  testimony  of  conscience  is  so  authentic,  884,  yiz.  1.  Becaimse 
it  is  commissioned  to  this  office  by  God  himself,  ib,:  and  there  is  examined  t-be 
absurdity  and  impertinence,  886,  the  impudence  and  impiety  of  false  pretene^^^ 
of  conscience,  890;  such  particularly  as  those  of  schismatical  dissenters,  88  9» 
who  oppose  the  solemn  usages  of  our  church ;  the  necessity  of  which  is  founded 
upon  sound  reason,  ib»  2.  Because  it  is  quick-sighted,  893,  tender  and  sensible. 
394,  exactly  and  severely  impartial,  395. 

ly.  Some  particular  instances,  wherein  this  confidence  suggested  by  con- 
science exerts  itself,  896,  viz.  1.  In  our  addresses  to  God  by  prayer,  i^. 
2.  At  the  time  of  some  notable  sharp  trial,  897 ;  as  poverty,  898,  calumny  an<l 
disgrace,  ib.    8.  Above  all  others,  at  the  time  of  death,  899. 


SERMON  XXV. 

TBB  noOTBIITB  Ot  XIRFF  flTAm. 

Job  XXII.  S. 

Can  a  man  he  jnvfitabU  to  God?    P.  404. 

It  is  an  impossible  thing  for  man  to  merit  of  God,  404.    And  although, 
L  Men  are  naturally  prone  to  persuade  themselves  they  can  merit,  406; 
because, 

1.  They  naturally  place  too  high  a  value  upon  themselves  and  perform- 
ances. 406; 

2.  They  measure  their  apprehensions  of  God  by  what  they  observe  of 
worldly  princes,  407 ;  yet, 

n.  Such  a  persuasion  is  false  and  absurd,  408,  because  the  conditions  required 
in  merit  are  wanting :  viz. 

1.  That  the  action  be  not  due,  408.  But  man  lies  under  an  indispensable 
obligation  of  duty  to  God,  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  God's  creature,  409,  tmd 
servant,  410,  and  by  God's  positive  law,  411. 

2.  That  the  action  may  add  to  the  state  of  the  person  of  whom  it  is  to  merit 
411.  But  God  is  a  perfect  being,  wanting  no  supply,  412 ;  and  man  is  an  ineon 
siderable  creature,  beholden  for  every  thing  to  every  pan  of  the  creation,  ib. 

8.  That  the  action  and  reward  may  be  of  an  equal  value,  413 ;»  which  cannot 
be  in  the  best  of  our  religious  performances,  414 ;  notwithstanding  the  popish 
distinction  between  merit  of  condignity  and  congruity,  ib, 

4.  That  the  action  be  done  by  the  man's  sole  power,  without  the  help  of  him 
of  whom  he  is  to  merit,  416.  But  God  worketh  in  us  not  only  to  do,  but  also  to 
will,  ib. 

UL  This  persuasion  hath  been  the  foundation  of  great  corruptions  in  religion, 
417;  viz.,  Pelagianism,  t^.,  and  popery,  419. 

But  though  we  are  not  able  to  merit,  yet, 

rv.  This  ought  not  to  discourage  our  obedience,  419.    Since, 

1.  A  beggar  may  ask  an  alms,  which  he  cannot  claim  as  his  due,  420. 

2.  God's  immutable  veracity  and  promise  will  oblige  him  to  reward  onr  sin- 
cere obedience,  420. 

SERMON  XXVI. 

OV  TBB  LIOHT  VITBIV  VS. 
LVKB  n.  86. 

Take  hud  thenfort  that  the  light  which  it  in  thee  be  not  darhnm.    P.  422. 

The  light  within  us,  or  right  reason,  is  our  conscience,  whose  duties  are  to 
inform  and  to  oblige;  which  is  capable  of  being  turned  into  darknesa;  aveiy 
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considerable  evil,  and  s  great  danger  of  falling  into  it,  482.  The  cause  of  this 
list's  bem^  d&rkened  is, 

L  In  genera]  ;  erery  thing  which  either  defiles  the  conscience,  486,  or 
vtakens  it  by  putting  a  Mas  upon  its  judging  faculty,  488. 

n.  In  pnrticular ;  erery  kind  and  degree  of  sin  considered, 

1.  In  Uae  act,  428.  And  thus  every  commission  of  any  great  sin  darkens  the 
conscience,  4S9. 

^  In   the  habit,  480.    And  thus  the  repeated  practice  of  sin  puts  out  its 

3.  In  the  principle,  431.  And  thus  eveiy  vicious  affection  perverts*  the 
jndgin^  and  jdarkens  the  discerning  power  of  conscience,  431.  Such  ajs,  1. 
Sensuality,  438;  by  the  false  pleasures  of  lust,  488,  of  intemperance,  434. 
^  CoTelxNisness,  436.    3.  Ambition  or  pride>  430;  and  many  ottiers  besides. 


"Thence  a  man  may  learn  what  be  is  to  avoid,  that  he  may  have  a  clear, 
impaitial,  and  right  judging  conscience,  438. 


SERMON  XXVn. 
ov  lonire  otrm  bvsviss. 

MlTTHBW  V.  44. 

Bt^  I  aay  wiio  yait,  LtHH  your  mtemie$i    P.  440. 

The  duty  here  enjoined  by  Christ  is  not  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees,  440.     For  the  matter  of  all  the 
commandments,  except  the  fourth,  is  of  natural,  moral  rig^t,  ib. ;  and  there  is 
no  addition  of  any  new  precepts,  but  only  of  some  particular  instances  of 
duty,  441 ;  with  an  answer  to  some  objections  concerning  the  commands  of 
loving  God  with  all  our  heart,  448,  and  laying  down  our  life  for  our  brothel-, 
443.    Then  it  is  proved,  that  Christ  opposed  not  Moses'  law  as  faulty  or 
imperfect,  but  only  the  comments  of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  upon  or  rather 
against  it,  444.    Among  the  duties  here  enjoined  by  Christ,  is  to  love  our 
enemies,  445 :  by  which, 
L  Negatively,  445,  is  not  meant 
i.  A  fkir  deportment  and  amicable  language,  445. 

2.  Fair  promises,  447. 

3.  A  few  kind  offices,  448.    But, 
n.  Positively,  440,  is  meant, 

1.  A  discharging  the  mind  of  all  the  leaven  of  malice,  449. 

2.  The  doing  all  real,  offices  of  kindness  that  opportunity  shall  lay  in  the 
way,  450. 

3.  The  praying  for  them,  451.  . 

All  which  are  not  inconsistent  with  a  due  care  of  defending  and  securing 
ourselves  against  them,  468. 

IIL  This  love  of  enemies  may  be  enforced  by  many  arguments  drawn 
fram 

1.  Their  condition ;  as  they  are  joined  with  us  in  the  community  of  the 
same  nature,  453 ;  or  (as  it  may  happen)  of  the  same  religion,  ib.,  or  as  they 
may  be  capable,  if  not  of  being  made  friends,  yet  of  being  shaded  and  ren- 
dered inexcusable,  464. 

8.  The  excellency  of  the  duty  itself,  454. 

8w  The  great  example  of  our  Saviour,  456 ;  and  that  of  a  king,  upon  the 
commemoration  of  whose  nativity  and  return  this  sermon  was  preached* 
456. 

Lastly,  because  this  duty  is  so  difficult,  we  ought  to  beg  God's  assistance 
against  the  opposition  which  flesh  an(i  blood  will  make  to  it,  456.  , 
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SERMON  XXVIII. 

lAlSB  rOUVDATKUrS  BSKOTSII,  ASD  TRVB  OVKI  lAlB. 

IffjLTTBiw  Til.  36,  yr. 

^nd  every  wu  that  Juardk  these  sayjngi  of  mine,  and  doetk  them  not,  thaU  h^ 
likened  to  a  fooHeh  mauf  whjich  bmU  his  h(mae  ttpon  the  sand:  and  the  rairn- 
descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  houae^ 
and  a  f^:  and  great  was  the  faU  </  tt.    P.  468. 

Our  Savioor  teaches  us  not  to  bniM  upon  a  deceitfal  bottom,  in  the  great 
business  of  onr  eternal  happiness,  469 ;  bat  only  upon  practice  and  obedience : 
because, 

I.  That  is  the  best  and  surest  foundation,  469 ;  being, 

1.  The  only  thing  that  can  mend  our  corrupt  namre,  469. 

S.  The  highest  perfection  of  our  nature,  460. 

a  The  main  end  of  religion,  460;  as  the  designs  of  it  in  this  world  are  the 
honour  of  God,  461 ;  and  Sxe  aidrantage  of  society,  ib* 

IL  All  other  foundations  are  false^  40% ;  such  as 

1.  A  naked  unoperative  faith,  462. 

3.  The  goodness  of  ihe  heart  and  honesty  of  intention,  468. 

3.  Party  and  singularity,  464;  because  the  piety  of  no  parQr  can  sanctify 
its  proselytes,  466 ;  and  such  an  adhesion  to  a  par^  carries  with  it  much  of 
spiritual  pride  in  men,  who  naturally  have  a  desire  of  preeminence,  and  a 
spirit  of  opposition  to  such  as  are  not  of  their  own  way,  i6. 

m.  8ach  false  foundations,  upon  trial,  will  be  sure  to  f«ll,466;  which  is 
shown  from 

1.  The  deTil's  force  and  opposition,  466 ;  which  is  sudden  and  unexpected, 
lb, ;  furious  and  impetuous,  467 ;  restless  and  importunate,  tfr. 

3.  The  impotence  and  non-resistance  of  the  soul,  468;  which  is  frequently 
unprepared,  weak,  and  inconstant,  468, 469. 

rV.  The  fall  will  be  yeqr  great,  469;  being .  scandalous  and  diffusive,  i2>.; 
hardly  and  very  rarely  recoverable,  470. 

Therefore  no  man  must  venture  to  build  his  salvation  upon  false  and  sinking 
grounds,  470;  but  only  upon  such  terms  as  God  will  deal  with  him,  viz.,  a 
perfect  obedience,  471. 

SERMON  XXIX. 

A   TBUS   STATS  AVB   ACCOVirr   OF  TBS  nSA  Of   A   TSSHSR   COVSCISVCS. 

1  ConnrmANs  viii.  13. 

But  when  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin 
agaimet  Christ,    P.  473. 

The  apostle  treateth  of  a  weak  conscience  in  new  converts  from  Judaism 
[in  Rom.  xiv.]  and  ftom  heathenism  [here]  473,  in  these  words ;  towards  the 
understanding  of  which  we  must  know, 

L  What  a  weak  conscience  is,  476;  not  that  which  is  improperly  called 
tender,  ib.,  but  the  weakness  here  spdiren  of  is  opposed  to  faidi,  476 ;  and 
implies, 

1.  The  ignorance  of  some  action's  lawfulness,  476 ;  not  wilful,  but  such  a 
one  as  is  excusable,  and  the  object  of  pity,  ib^  arising  from  the  natural  weak- 
ness of  the  understanding,  or  from  the  want  of  opportunity  or  means  of 
knowledge,  477. 

2.  The  suspicion  of  some  action's  unlawfulness,  478. 

8.  A  religious  abstinence  from  the  use  of  that  thing,  of  the  unlawfulness 
whereof  it  is  ignorant  or  suspicious,  478. 
n.  How  such  a  weak  conscience  is  wounded,  479 ;  viz. 
1.  By  being  grieved  and  robbed  of  its  peace,  479. 
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S.  By  beini^  •mboldeiied  to  act. against  its  present  persuaaion, 479 ;  either 
zJuQogb  example,  t^  or  through  a  comiiuuid,  with  the  conjanctioD  of  some 
revaid  or  penalty,  480,  descending  from  a  private  or  a  public  person,  ib*  - 
nL  We  may  theoce  infer: 

1.  That  none  having  been  brought  Dp  and  long  continued  in  the  commuaion 
of  a  true  church*  having  withal  the  use  of  his  reason,  can  justly  plead  weakness 
of  conscience,  481. 
t.  That  sach  a  ^weakness  can  upon  no  sufficient  ground  be  continaed  in,  483« 
1.  Thai  the  plea  of  it  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  prejudice  of  the  laws, 
which  are  framed  for  ibe  good  not  of  any  particular  personai.butof.the  com- 
monity,  484.  ^or  the  ill-consequences  would  be,  that  there  could  be  no  iainits 
assi^ed  to  this  plea,  485,  nor  any  evidence  of  its  sincerity,  t^  and  this  would 
absolutely  bind  the  magistrate's  hands,  486, 

Besides,  audi  pleas  are  usually  accompanied  with  partiality,  487,  and  hypo- 
crisy, such  as  those  of  the  dissenters,  ib^  which  upon  the  foregoing  reasons 
OQg^  HOC  to  be  allowedt  488. 

SERMON  XXX. 

CBBiniAWTTT   Kf  STKniOVS,  ASD  THB   WISBOX  OF  SOU  IV  XJkXIVO   IT  SO. 
1  CoaiHTBlAJTS  II,  7. 

Bml  wt  aptok  Ih*  wMom  of  Godin  a  my$tery»    P.  489. 

Thft  apostle's  design  here  is  to  set  forth  the  transcendent  worth  of  the  gospel 
by  two  qnalifications  eminently  belonging  to  it,  489,  viz. 

L  That  is  the  wisdom  of  God,  489 ;  a  wisdom  respecting  speculation,  and 
here  priscipally  relating  to  practice,  ib. ;  a  wisdom  as  irresistibly  powerful,  as 
itisiiilaUible,41M. 
IL  That  this  wisdom  is  in  a  mystery,  490. 

1.  In  the  nature  of  the  things  treated  of  in  the  Christian  religion,  491 ;  which 
are  of  difficult  apprehension  for  their  greatness,  ib^  spirituality,  499 ;  strange- 
ness, 4t3;  as  may  be  exemplified  in  two  principal  articles  of  it,  regeneration, 
4M,  and  the  resurrection,  t6. 

X  In  the  ends  of  it,  495;  it  is  as  much  the  design  of  religion  to  oblige  men 
to  believe  the  eredenda  as  to  practise  the  agenda;  and  there  is  as  clear  a  reason 
for  the  belief  of  the  one,  as  for  the  practice  of  the  other,  ib.  But  Uieir  mysteri- 
ovsness,  1.  Makes  a  greater  impression  of  awe,  496 ;  2.  Humbles  the  pride  of 
men^s  reason,  498 ;  3.  Engages  us  in  a  more  diligent  search,  499 ;  4»  Will,  when 
Mly  revealed,  make  part  of  our  happiness  hereafter,  501. 
Thence  we  may  learn  in  such  important  points  of  religion, 

1.  To  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole  church  in  general,  and  of  our 
ipiritnal  guides  in  particular,  502. 

2.  Not  to  conclude  every  thing  impossible,  which  to  our  reason  is  unintel- 
ligible. 504. 

8.  Nor  by  a  vain  presumption  to  pretend  to  clear  up  all  mysteries  in 
rellgioa,  604. 

SERMON  XXXI. 

TBS  X.IVB1.L  niSCSlTT   OF  JISUS  09  irAZABETH. 

Riv.  xzii.  16. 
I  an  the  root  amd  the  offing  of  Davidy  and  the  bright  and  morning  ttar,    P.  507. 

Ib  this  book  of  mysteries  nothing  is  more  mysterious  than  what  is  contained 
in  these  words,  the  union  of  the  divinity  and  humanity  in  our  Saviour's  person, 
M7.    Heis, 

L  In  his  divinity,  the  root  of  David;  having  a  being  before  him,  508 ;  a  being 
▼hich  bad  no  beginning,  equal  to  his  Father :  though  his  divinity  is  denied  by 
the  Arians ;  and  his  pre-exisience  to  his  humanity  li^  the  Socinians,  508. 
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n.  In  bis  Iramanity,  the  ofiVpriog  of  David,  611 ;  beiBg,  in  St.  Mat  theism's 
genealogy,  naturally  the  son  of  David ;  and,  in  that  of  8l  Luke,  legally  the 
king  of  the  Jews,  51S. 

IIL  The  bright  and  morning  sur,  517,  with  relation, 

1.  To  the  nature  of  its  substance :  he  was  pure,  without  the  least  iinpeiiec« 
tion,517; 

3.  To  the  manner  of  its  appearance :  he  appeared  small  in  his  hntaanity, 
though  he  was  the  great  almighty  God,  618; 

S.  To  the  quality  of  its  operation,  619 ;  open  and  TisiUe  by  his  light,  chasing 
away  the  heathenish  false  worship,  the  imperfect  one  of  die  Jews,  and  all  pre- 
tended Messiahs,  619, 680 ;  secret  and  invisible  by  his  influence,  illmniiiatui^ 
our  judgment,  bending  our  will,  and  at  last  changing  the  whole  man,  621. 

SERMON  XXXU. 

JISVS  or  VASABRW  PnOTBD  TUB  TBVB  ABB  OVLY  MBMIAB. 

JoBb  I.  11. 

A  eame  to  ki$  owm,  and  ku  owm  recewed  km  nor.    P.  583. 

No  scripture  has  so  directly  and  immoTeably  stood  in  the  way  of  the  scTerai 
opposers  of  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  as  this  chapter,  688,  whereof  this  text 
is  a  part :  in  which  we  have, 

I.  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  684;  who, 

I.  Was  the  second  person  in  the  glorious  Trinity,  the  ever  blessed  and 
eternal  Son  of  God,  634. 

8.  Game  from  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  and  the  incomprehensible  glories  of 
the  Godhead,  687. 

3.  Came  to  the  Jews,  who  were  his  own  by  ri^t  of  consanguinity,  528. 

4^  When  they  were  in  their  lowest  estate,  689 ;  national,!^.,  and  ecclesiastical, 
630.  In  which  we  may  consider  the  invincible  strength  and  the  immoveable 
veracity  of  God's  promise,  ib. 

II.  Christ  rejected  by  his  own,  631.    For  the  Jews, 

.    1.  Exceptions  were,  1.  That  he  came  not  as  a  temporal  prince,  538.    8.  That 
he  set  himself  against  Moses'  law,  ib» 

3.  The  unreasonableness  of  which  exceptions  appears  from  this:  i.  That  the 
Messiah's  blessings  were  not  to  be  temporal,  633 ;  and  he  himself,  aecording  to 
all  the  prophecies  of  scripture,  was  to  bis  of  a  low,  despised  estate,  534.  2.  IHiat 
Christ  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  and  abrogate  Moses'  law,  535. 

3.  The  Jews  had  great  reasons  to  induce  them  to  receive  him.  For,  1.  All 
the  marks  of  the  Messiah  did  most  eminently  appear  in  him,  636.  2.  His  whole 
behaviour  among  them  was  a  continued  act  of  mercy  and  charity,  537. 

Lastly,  the  Jews  are  not  the  only  persons  concerned  in  this  gmlt,  bat  also  all 
vicious  Christians,  539. 
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PRIACBXD  BCFORB  THE  COURT,  AT  CHRIST  CHVRCH  CHAPEU 
OXFORD. 


TO  Tm   RIOHT  HONOURABLE 

EDWARD,  EARL  OF  CLARENDON, 

tMtD  RIOR-CBANOILLOR  OF  BNOLAND,  AKD  GHAHCELLOR  OF  THB  UNITIBSITY 
OF  OZON,  AHD  ORE  OF  HI0  MAJE8TT*8  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRITT-COUNCXL. 

Mt  Lord, 

Though  to  prefix  so  great  a  name  to  so  mean  a  piece,  seems 
like  enlarging  the  entrance  of  a  house  that  afibrds  no  reception ;  yet 
since  there  is  nothing  can  warrant  the  publication  of  it,  but  what  can 
also  command  it,  the  work  must  think  of  no  other  patronage  than  the 
same  that  adorns  and  protects  its  author.  Some  indeed  vouch  great 
names,  because  they  think  they  deserve ;  but  I,  because  I  need  such : 
and  had  I  not  more  occasion  than  many  others  to  see  and  converse 
with  your  Lordship's  candour  and  proneness  to  pardon,  there  is  none 
had  greater  cause  to  dread  your  judgment ;  and  thereby,  in  some 
part,  I  venture  to  commend  my  own.  For  all  know,  who  know  your 
Lordship,  that  in  a  nobler  respect  than  either  that  of  government  or 
patronage,  you  represent  and  head  the  best  of  universities,  and  have 
travelled  over  too  many  nations  and  authors  to  encourage  any  one  that 
nnderstanda  himself,  to  appear  an  author  in  your  hands,  who  seldom 
read  any  books  to  inform  yourself,  but  only  to  countenance  and  credit 
Vol.  L— 1  A  1 
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them.   But,  my  Lord,  what  is  here  puUished  pretends  no  instruction^ 
but  only  homage :  while  it  teaches  many  of  the  world,  it  only  de- 
scribes your  Lordship,  who  hay^  made  the  ways  of  labour  and  v^irtue, 
of  doing,  and  doing  good,  your  business  and  your  Irecreation,  your 
meat  and  your  drink,  and  I  may  add  also,  your  sleep.    My  Lord* 
the  subject  here  treated  of  is  of  that  nature  that  it  would  seem  but  a 
chimera,  and  a  bold  paradox,  did  it  not  in  the  yery  front  carry  an 
instance  to  exemplify  it,  and  so  by  the  dedication  convince  the  world, 
that  the  discourse  itself  was  not  impracticable.    For  such  ever  was, 
and  is,  and  will  be  the  temper  of  the  geiierality  of  mankind,  that, 
while  I  send  men  for  pleasure  to  religion,  I  cannot  but  expect,  that 
they  will  look  upon  me  as  only  having  a  mind  to  be  pleasant  with 
them  myself;  nor  are  men  to  be  worded  into  new  tempers  or  consti- 
tutions: and  he  that  thinks  that  any  one  can  persuade,  but  ke  that 
made  the  world,  will  find  that  he  does  not  well  understand  it. 

My  Lord,  I  have  obeyed  your  command,  for  such  must  I  account 
your  desire ;  and  thereby  design,  not  so  much  the  publication  of  my 
sermon  as  of  my  obedience :  for,  next  to  the  supreme  pleasure  de- 
scribed in  the  ensuing  discourse,  I  enjoy  none  greater,  than  in  having 
any  opportunity  to  declare  myself. 

Tour  Lordship's  very  humble  Servant, 
and  obliged  Chaplain, 

RoBBRT  South. 


SERMONS- 


SERMON  I. 

WATS  OF  WiaDOM  ABE  WATS  OV  PLEAflANTBIESS. 
(Pnacfaed  belbra  the  Court  at  Cluiit  Chaich  Chapel.] 

Pboy.  m.  17. 
Hair  ioaifi  are  ways  tf  pkasaniness. 

The  teaXy  rxHa^dn^  to  aomedimg  going  b^foce,  must. cany  our 
m  iMiek  to  the  thuteenth  yerse,  wbeiQ  we  shall  find,  that  the 
mmg^  of  which  these  words  are  affirmed,  is  Wisdom:  a  Xiame 
by  wiuch  the  Spirit  of  God  was  here  pleased  to  express  to  us  re* 
Hg^OD,  and  thereby  to  tell  the  world,  what  before  it  was  not 
aware  of,  and  perhi^  will  not  yctt  beUeye,  that  those  two  great 
things  that  so  engross  &e  desires  and  designs  of  bodi  the  nobler 
and  ignobkr  sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion,  namely, 
wiadom  and  pleasure;  and  diat  the  former  is  the  mrect  way  to 
die  latter,  as  reli^on  is  to  both. 

That  pleasure  is  man's  chidfest  good  (because  indeed  it  is  the 
perception  of  good  that  is  properly  ^easur^),  is  an  assertion  most 
ceitamly  true,  though,  under  the  common  acceptance  of  it,  not 
qbIy  false,  but  odious:  for,  according  to  this^  pleasure  and  sen- 
soalit^  pass  for  t^ms  equiyalent ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  takes 
it  in  this  sense  alters,  the  subject  of  the  disoouxse.  Sensuality 
is  indeed  a  part,  or  rather  one  Idnd^  of  pleasure,  ^ch  a  one  as  it 
is:  for  pleasure,  in  general,  is  the  oonsefuent  apprehension  of  a 
suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a  -r^tly^d&qposed  faculty; 
and  so  must  be  conyersant  both  about  the  faculties  of  the  body 
and  of  the  soul  respectiyely ;  as  being  the  result  of  the  fruitions 
belonging  to  both. 

Now  amongst  those  many  arguments  u^ed  to  press  upon  men 
the  exercise  m  religion,  I  know  none  that  axe  like  to  be  so  sue- 
oessfiil,  as  those  &at  answer  and  remoye  the  prejudices  that 
generally  possess  and  bar  up  the  hearts  of .  men  against  it: 
amongst  which,  there  b  none  so  preyaleht  in  truth,  mougfa  so 
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little  o^wned  in  pretence,  as  tliat  it  is  an  enemy  to  man's  pleasures^ 
that  it  bereayes  them  of  all  the  sweets  of  converse,  dooms  them 
to  an  absurd  and  perpetual  melancholy,  designmg  to  make  the 
world  nothing  else  but  a  great  monasteir.     With  which  notion 
of  relieion,  nature  and  reason  seem  to  have  great  cause  to    be 
dissatiSed.    For,  sbce  God  never  created  any  faculty,  either  in 
soul  or  body,  but  withal  prepared  for  it  a  suitable  object,  mid 
that  in  order  to  its  gratification;  can  we  think  that  religion  was 
deagned  only  for  a  contradiction  to  nature?     And,  wi&    the 
greatest  and  most  irrational  tyranny  in  the  world,  to  tantalize 
and  tie  men  up  firom  enjoyment,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  opportu- 
nities of  enjoyment?     To  place  men  with  the  furious  affections 
of  hunger  and  thirst  in  the  veiy  bosom  of  plenty ;  and  then  to 
tell  them,  that  the  envy  of  Providence  has  sealed  up  every  thing 
that  is  smtable  under  the  character  of  unlawjul  ?     Fbr  certainly, 
first  to  firame  appetites  ^t  to  receive  pleasure,  and  then  to  inter- 
dict them  with  a  "touch  not,  taste  not,"  can  be  nothing  else, 
than  only  to  give  them  occasion  to  devour  and  prey  upon  them- 
selves; and  so  to  keep  men  under  the  perpetusd  torment  of  an 
unsati^ed  desire :   a  thing  hugely  contrar]^  to  the  natural  felicity 
of  the  creature,  and  consequentiy  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
ihe  great  Creator. 

He  therefore  that  would  persuade  men  to  religion,  both  with 
alt  and  efiScacy,  must  found  the  persuasion  of  it  upon  this,  that 
It  interferes  not  with  any  rational  pleasure,  that  it  bids  nobody 
ouit  the  enjoyment  of  any  one  thing  that  Ids  reason  can  prove 
to  him  ought  to  be  enjoyed.  It  is  confessed,  when  throu^  Ae 
cross  circumstances  of  a  man's  temper  or  condition,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pleasure  would  certainly  expose  him  to  a  greater  in- 
convenience, then  religion  bids  him  quit  it ;  that  is,  it  bids  him 
prefer  the  endurance  of  a  lesser  evil  before  a  greater,  and  nature 
itself  does  no  less.  Religion  therefore  intrenches  upon  none  of 
our  privileges,  invades  none  of  our  pleasures;  it  may  indeed 
sometimes  command  us  to  changtj  but  never  totally  to  djtire 
them. 

But  it  is  easily  foreseen,  that  this  discourse  will  in  the  veiy 
beginning  of  it  be  encountered  by  an  argument  from  experience, 
ana  therefore  not  more  obvious  than  strong;  namely,  that  it 
cannot  but  be  the  greatest  trouble  in  the  world  for  a  man  thus, 
as  it  were,  even  to  shake  off  himself,  and  to  defy  his  nature,  by 
a  perpetusJ  thwarting  of  his  innate  appetites  and  desires ;  which 
yet  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  severe  and  impartial  prosecution 
of  a  course  o!  piety :  nay,  and  we  ha.ve  this  asserted  also,  by 
the  verdict  of  Christ  himself,  who  still  makes  the  disciplines  of 
self-denial  and  the  cross,  those  terrible  blows  to  flesh  and  blood, 
the  indusp^isable  remiisdtes  to  the  being  of  his  disciples.  AU 
which  bemg  so,  woula  not  he  that  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  attempt 
to  persuade  men  to  piety  from  the  jdeasUres  of  it,  be  liable  to  that 
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tannt  from  all  mankind,  that  the  Israelites  gare  to 
I :  "  Wilt  thou  pat  out  tlie  eyes  of  this  people  ?"  Wilt  thou 
hde  us  out  of  our  first  notions  ?  Wilt  thou  demonstrate, 
there  is  any  delist  in  a  cross,  any  comfort  in  violent 
abcidgmjeatB,  and,  which  is  the  greatest  paradox  of  all,  that  the 
hirfygr  pleasure  is  to  abstain  finom  it? 

¥*or  answer  to  wliich,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  all  arguments 
wliatBoeTer  against  experience  are  &llacious;  and'  therefore,  in 
osder  to  the  clearing^  of  the  assertion  laid  down,  I  shall  premise 
l&Meee  two  coosiderattons : 

1.  Tliat  pleasure  is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  a  relatiye  thing,  and 

«o  in^Kxts  a  peculiar  relation  and  correspondence  to  the  state  and 

coiiditi0B  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  a  pleasure*    For  as  those 

iRrlio  discourse  of  atoms  afbm  that  there  are  atoms  o£  all  forms, 

aome  round,  some  triangular,  some  square,  and  the  like;  all 

ivhich  are  continually  in  motion,  and  never  settle  till  they  M 

into  a  fit  circumscription  or  place  of  the  same  figure :   so  there 

asne  the  like  great  diyeraities  of  minds  and  objects.    Whence  it  is, 

lliat  this  object,  striking  upon  a  mind  thus  or  thus  di^osed,  flies 

off  and  rebounds  without. making  any  impression ;  but  the  same 

luckily  happemng  upon  ano&er  of  a  msposition,  as  it  were, 

finmea  for  it,  is  presently  cau^t  at,  and  greedily  clasped  into 

the  nearest  unions  and  embraces. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  considered,  is  this :  that  the  estate  of 
all  men  by  nature  is  more  or  less  different  fimm  that  estate,  into 
which  the  same  persons  do,  or  may  pass,  by  the  exercise  of  that 
tAich  the  philosophers  caUed  vtrJue,  and  into  which  men  are 
much  more  efiectually  and  sublimely  translated  by  that  which 
we  caHmux;  that  is,  by  the  supernatural  over-powering  operation 
of  God's  Spirit.  '  The  difierence  of  which  two  estates  consists 
m  this:  that  in  the  former  the  sensitive  appetites  rule  and 
domineer;  in  the  latter  the  supreme  facultv  of  die  soul,  called 
f9awny  sways  the  sceptre,  and  acts  the  whole  man  above  the 
irregular  demands  of  appetite  and  afiection« 

Tliat  the  distinction  between  these  two  is  not  a  mere  figment, 
fiamed  only  to  serve  an  hypothesis  in  divinity ;  and  diat  there  is 
no  man  but  is  really  under  one,  before  he  is  under  the  other,  I 
diaQ  prove,  by  showing  a  reason  why  it  is  so,  or  rather  indeed 
why  it  cannot  but  be  so.  And  it  is  this :  because  every  man,  in 
Ae  beginning  of  his  life,  for  several  years  is  capable  only  of 
exercismg  his  sensitive  faculties  and  desires,  the  use  of  reason 
not  showing  itself  till  about  the  seventh  year  of  his  age;  and 
then  at  length  but,  as  it  were,  dawning  in  very  imperfect  essays 
and  discoveries.  Now  it  beiiog  most  undeniably  evident,  that 
every  faculty  and  power  grows  stronger  and  stronger  by  exercise ; 
is  it  any  wonder  at  all,  when  a  man,  for  the  space  of  his  first  six 
years,  and  those  the  years  of  ductility  and  impression,  has  been 
wholly  ruled  by  the  propensions  of  sense,  at  that  age  very  eager 
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and  impetiKHis ;   ihat  then,   after  all,  his  reason  begummg    to 
exert  and  put  fprui  itself,  finds  the  man  prepossessed,  and  under 
another  power  ?    So  that  it  has  much  ado,  by  many  litde  steps  sLncl 
gradual  conquests,  to  recoTer  its  prerogative  firom  the  usurpations 
of  appetite,  and  so  to  subject  the  whole  man  to  its  dictates ;  the 
difficult]^  of  which  is  not  conquered  by  some  men  all  tiieir  days. 
And  tms  is  one  true  ground  of  the  difference  between  a  state 
q[  nature  and  a  state  of  ^race,  which  some    are    pleased   to 
scoff  at  in  divinity,  who  think  (hat  diey  confiite^all  that  they 
laugh  at,  not  knowing  that  it  may  besdidly  evinced  by  mere 
leason  and  philo6q>hy. 

These  two  oonsidKnitions  being  premised,  namely,  that  pleasure 
implies  a  proportion  and  asreement^  to  Ike  lespective  states  and 
conditions  of  men;  and  ttiat  the  estate  of  men  by  nature  is 
vastly  different  bom  the  estate  into  which  grace  or  virtae 
tiansi>lants  them ;  all  that  objection  levelled  against  Hie  foregoing 
assertion  is  very  easily  resolvable. 

For  there  is  no  doubt,  but  a  man,  while  he  resigns  hubself  up 
to  the  brutish  guidance  of  sense  and  appedte,  has  nc»  rdish  at  au 
for  the  spiritual,  refined  delists  of  a  soul  clarified  by  grace  and 
virtue.    The  pleasures  of  an  angd  can  never  be  die  pleasures  of 
a  hog.    But  this  is  the  thins;  that  we  contend  for ;  that  a  man^ 
having  once  advanced  himself  to  a  state  of  superiority  over  the 
contrcn  of  his  inferior  appetites,  finds  tan  infinitely  more  solid 
and  sublime  pleasure  in  me  ddights  proper  to  his  xeason,  than 
the  same  person  had  ever  conveyed  to  him  by  the  bare  mimstiy 
of  his  senses.    His  taste  is  absolutely  changed,  and  therefore  that 
which  {leased   him  formerly,   becomes  flat   and  insipid  to  his 
appetite,  now  grown  more  masculine  and  severe.  ■  For,  as  a^ 
^d  maturity  passes  a  real  and  marvellous  change  upon  the  diet 
and  recreations  of  the  same  person ;  so  tltat  no  man  at  the  years 
and  vigour  of  Hiirty,  is  either  fond  of  sugaiv-plums  or  ratdes :  in 
Uke  manner,  when  reason,  by  the  assistance  of  grace,  has  preraited 
over,  and  out-grown  the:  encroachments  of  sense,  the  delights  of 
senstt^ty  are  to  such  a  one  but  as  a  hobby-horse  would  be  to 
a  counsellor  of  state ;  or  as  tasteless  as  a  bimdle  of  hay  td  a 
hungry  lion.    £very  alteration  of  a  man's  condition  infallibly  infers 
an  iteration  of  his  pleasures. 

The  Adiemans  laughed  the  physiognomist  to  scorn,  ^dioj 
pretending  to  read  men's  minds  in  thdr  foreheads,  described 
Socrates  for  a  crabbed,  lustful,  proud,  ill*natured  person ;  they 
knowing  how  directly  contrary  he  was  to  that  dirty  dbaracter. 
But  Socrates  bade  them  forbear  laughing  at  the*  man,  for  that  he 
had  given  them  a  most  exact  account  of  his  nature ;  but  what 
they  saw  in  him  so  contrary  at  the  presoit,  was  Statu  the  conquest 
that  he  had  got  over  his  natural  disposition  by  philosophy. 
And  now  let  any  one  consider,  whether  tfiat  anger,  that  revenge, 
that  wantonness  and  ambition,  that  were  the  proper  pleasures  of 
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Socntes,  under  his  natural  temper  of  crabbed,  lastfiil,  and  pibud, 
could  have  at  all  afiected  or  enamoured  the  mind  of  the  same 
Socrates,  made  gmtle,  chaste,  and  humble  by  plnlosophy. 

Aiistode  says,  that  were  it  ppssible  to  put  a  young  man's  eye 
into  an  old  loan's  head,  he  woujd  see  as  plainly  and  clearly  as  the 
other ;  so,  could. we  infiise  the  inclinations  and  principles  of  a  vir 
tuous    person  into  him,  that  prosecutes  his  debauches  with  the 
greatest  keenness  of  desire,  and  sense  of  delight^  he  would  loathe 
and  reject  them  as  heartily,  as  he  now  pursues  them.    Diogenes, 
being  asked  at  a  feast,  why  he  did  not  continue  eating  as  t^  rest 
did,  answered  him  that  asked  him  with  another  question,  Pray,  yrhy 
do  you  eat  ?     Why,,  says  he,  for  my  pleasure ;  why,  so,  says  Dio- 
genes, do  I  abstain  for  my  pleasure.     And  therefore  the  vain,  &e 
vicious,  and  luxurious  person  ar^es  at  a  high  rate  of  inconsequence, 
wben  he  makes  his  particular  desires  the  geneiral-  measure  of  other 
men's  delights.     But  the  case  is  so  plain,  that  I  shall  not  upbraid 
any  man's  understanding,  by  endeavouring  to  give  it  any  farther 
illustration. 

But  still,  after  aU,  I  must  not  deny  that  the  chance  and  passa^ 

from,  a  state  of  nature,  to  a  state  of  virtue,  is  laborious,  and, 

consequently,  irksome  and  unpleasant;   and  to  tlus  it  id,  that  all 

the   forementioned  expressions  of  our  Saviour  do  allude.     But 

surely  the  baseness  of  one  condition,  and  the  generous  excellency  of 

the  other,  is  a  sufficient  ar^ment  to  induce  any  one  to  a  change. 

For  as  no  man  would  thmk  it  a  desirable  thing,  to  preserve 

the  itch  upon  himself,  only  for  the  pleasure,  of  scratchmg  that 

attends  that  loathsome  distemper:  so  neither  can  any  man,  that 

would  be  faithful  to  his  reason,  yield  his  ear  to  be  bored  through 

by  his  domineering  appetites,  and  so  choose  to  serve  them  ror 

ever,  only  for  those  poor,  thin  gratifications  of  sensuality  Aat 

they  are  able  to  reward-  him  with.     The  ascent  up  the  hill  is  hard 

and  tedious,  but  the  serenity  and  fair  prospect  at  the  top  is  suf* 

ficient  to  incite  the  labour  of  undertaking  it,  and  to  reward  it,  being 

undertook.     But  the  difference  of  these  two  conditions  of  men,  as 

the  foundation  of  their  difierent  pleasures,  being  thus  made  out,  to 

press  men  with  arguments  to  pass  firom  one  to  another,  is  not  directiy 

m  the  way  or  design  of  this  discourse. 

Yet,  before  I  come  to  declare  positively  the  pleasures  that  are 
to  be  fouini  in  the  ways  of  religion,  one  of  the  grand  duties  of 
which  is  stated  upon  repentance ;  a  thing  expressed  to  us  by  the 
grim  names  of  mortification,  crucifixion,  and  the  like;  and  that  I 
may  not  proceed  only  upon  absolute  negations,  without  some 
concessions,  we  will  see,  whether  this  so  harsh,  dismal,  and 
afiri^ting  dubr  of  repentance  is  so  entirely  ^(all,  as  to  admit  of  no 
mixture,  no  allay  of  sweetness,  to  reconcile  it  to  the  apprehensions 
of  reason  and  nature. 

Now  repentance  consists  properly  of  two  things: — 1«  Sorrow  for 
sin.    2.  Change  of  life. 
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A  word  briefly  of  them  both. 

1.  And  first  of  sorrow  for  sin:  usually,  the  sting  of  sorro^pi^     is 
this,  that  it  neither  removes  nor  alters  uie  thing  we  sorrow  Coir  ^ 
and  so  is  but  a  kind  of  reproach  to  our  reason,  whi(5h  will     b^ 
sure  to  accost  us  with  this  dilemma.     Either  the  thing  we  sorro^w 
for,  is  to  be  retaedied,  or  it  is  not:   if  it   is,* why  then  do  -^^g 
spend  the  time  in  mourning,  which  should  be  spent  in  an  acti^v^e 
applying  of  remedies?    But  if  it  is  not;  then  is  our  sorrow  vain 
and  superfluous,  as  tending  to  no  real  effect.    For  no  man  C3xi 
we^  his  father  or  his  friend  out  of  the  grave,  or  mourn  himself 
o^t  of  a  bankrupt  condition.     But  this  spiritual  sorrow  is  effec- 
tual to  one  of  the  ^eatest  and  highest  purposes  that  mankin<l 
can  be  concerned  m.  .  It  is  a  means  to  avert  an  impendent 
wrath,  to  disarm  an  ofiended  Omnipotence;  and  even  to  fetch  a 
soul  out  of  the  very  jaws  of  hell.     So  that  the  end  and  conse- 
quence of  this,  sorrow  sweetens  the  sorrow  itself;  and,  as  Solomon 
says,  "In  the  midst  of  laughter,  the  heart  is  sorrowful;"  so,  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow  here,  the  heart  may  rejoice:   for  while  it 
mourns,  it  reads,  that  "those. that  mourn  shall  be  comforted;" 
and  so  while  the  penitent  weeps  with  one  ^e,  he  views  hia 
deliverance  with  the  other.     But  then  for  the  external  expres- 
sions,  and   vent  of  sorrow;    we  know  that  there  is  a  certain 
pleasure  in  weeping ;  it  is  the  discharge  of  a  big  and  a  swelling 

Sief ;  of  a  full  and  a  strangling  discontent ;  and  therefore,  he 
at  never  had  such  a  burden  upon  his  heart,  as  to  give  him 
opportunity  thus  to  ease  it,  has  one  pleasure  in  this  workl  yet  to 
come. 

2.  As  for  the  other  part  of  repentance,  which  is  change  of  Uftj 
this  indeed  may  be  troublesome  in  the  entrance ;  yet  it  is  but  the 
first  bold  onset,  the  first  resolute  violence  and  invasion  upon  a 
vicious  habit,  that  is  so  sharp  and  aiflictinff.  Every  impression 
of  the  lancet  cuts,  but  it  is  me  first  only  mat  smarts.  Besides, 
it  is  an  argument  hugely  unreasonable,  to  plead  the  pain  of 
passing  Jrom  a  vicious  estate,  unless  it  was  proved,  that  there 
was  none  in  the  continuance  under  it;  but  surely,  when  we  read 
of  the  ser\4ce,  the  bondage,  and  the  captivity  of  sinners,  we  are 
not  entertained  only  with  the  air  of  words  and  metaphors;  aad 
instead  of  truth,  put  off  with  similitudes..  Let  him  that  says  it 
is  a  trouble  to  refi^  firom  a  debauch,  convince  us,  that  it  is  not 
a  greater  to  undergo  one;  and  that  the  confessor  did  not  impose 
a  ^rewd  penance  upon  the  drunken  man,  by  bidding  him  go  and 
be  drunk,  again ;  and  that  lisping,  raging,  redness  of  eyes,  and 
what  is  not  iit  to  be  named  in  such  an  audience,  is  not  moie 
toilsome,  than  to  be  clean,  and  quiet,  and  discreet,  and  respected 
for  being  so.  All  the  trouble  that  is  in  it,  is  the  trouble  of  being 
sound,  being  cured,  and  being  recovered.  But  if  there  be  great 
argmnents  for  health,  then  certainly  there  are  the  same  for  the 
obtaining  of  it;  and  so,  keeping  a  due  proportion  between  spirituals 
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and  temporals,  ive  neither  have  nor  pretend  to  greater  arguments  for 
repentance. 

HaTmg  thus  novr  cleared  off  all  that  by  way  of  objection  can 
Ge  against  the  truth  asserted,  by  showing  the  proper  qualification 
of  tbe  subiect,  to  whom  only  the  "  ways  of  wisdom"  can  be 
^  ways  of  pleasantness ;"  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  matter  in 
band,  I  AaR  show  what  are  those  properties  diat  so  peculiarly  set 
off  and  enhance  the  excellency  of  this  pleasure. 

I.  The  fiist  is,  that  it  is  the  proper  pleasure  of  that  part  of 

man,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  of  pleasure, 

and  &at  is  his  mmd:  a  substance  of  a  boundless  comprdiension. 

Tbe  mind  of  man  is  an  image,  not  only  of  God's  spintuality,  but 

cyE  baa  infinity.     It  is  not  like  any  of  the  senses,  limited  to  this 

or  dut  kind  of  object;  as  the  sight  intermeddles  not  with  that 

which  afiects  the  smell;  but,  with  a  unive^  superintendence, 

It  aifaittates  upon  and  takes  tiiem  all  in.    It  is,  as  I  may  so  say, 

an  ocean,  into  which  all  the  little  rivulets  of  sensation,  both:  external 

and  intenial,  discharge  themselves.    It  is  filmed  by  God  to  receive^ 

an,  and  more  than  nature  can  afTonit  it ;  and  so  to  be  its  own  motive 

to  wdc  for  something  above  nature.    Now  this  is  that  part  of  man, 

to  which  the  pleasures  of  religion  properly  belong ;  and  that  in  a 

doable  respect : 

1.  In  rderence  to  speculation,  as  it  sustains  the  name  of  under- 
handing.  2.  In  reference  to  practice,  as  it  sustains  the  name  of 
consdence. 

1.  And  first  for  speculation:  the  pleasures  of  which  have  been 
sometimes  so  great,  so  intense,  so  engrossing  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  soul,  that  mere  has  been  no  room  left  for  any  Other  pleasure. 
It  has  so  called  together  all  the  spirits  to  that  one  work,  that  there 
has  been  no  supply  to  carry  on  the  inferior  operations  of  nature. 
Contemplation  feels  no  hunger,  nor  is  sensible  of  any  thirst,  but  of 
ftu^  after  knowled^.  How  firec^uent  and  exalted  a  pleasure  did 
David  find  from  his  meditation  m  the  divine  law!  ^*A\\  the  day 
long"  it  was  the  theme  of  his  thoughts.  The  aflairs  of  state, 
the  gov^nment  of  his  kingdom,  might  indeed  employ,  but  it  was 
this  only  that  refreshed  his  mind. 

How  diort  of  this  are  the  delights  of  the  epicure!  How  vastly 
disproportionate  are  the  pleasures  of  the  eating,  and  of  the  thinking 
man!  Indeed  as  different  as  the  silence  of  an  Archimedes  in  the 
study  of  a  problem,  and  the  stillness  of  a  sow  at  her  wash.  Nothing 
is  comparable  to  the  pleasure  of  an  active  and  a  prevailing  thought : 
a  thoudit  prevailing  over  the  difficulty  and  obscurity  of  me  object, 
and  refreshmg  the  soul  with  new  discoveries  and  images  of  things ; 
and  thereby  extending  the  bounds  of  apprehension,  and,  as  it  were, 
enlarging  me  territories  of  reason. 

Now  liis  nleasure  of  the  speculation  of  divine  things  is  advanced 
upon  a  doable  account 
Vol.  L— 2 
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(1.)  The  greatness. 

(2.)'~- 


(2.)  The  newness  of  the  object 

(1.)  And  first  for  the  grc^ess  of  it.    It  is  no  less  than  titx^ 

freat  God  himself,  and  that  both  in  his  nature  and  his  worlcs* 
or  the  eye  of  reason,  like  that  of  the  eagle,  directs  itself  chiefl^r 
to  the  sun,  to  a  glor^  that  neither  admits  of  a  su|>erior,  nor  axi. 
equal.  Rdigion  cames  the  soul  to  the  study  of  every  diyin^ 
attribute. 

It  possesses  it  with  the  amazing  thoughts  of  omnipotence ;  of   a. 
power  able  to  fetch  up  such  a  glorious  febric,  as  this  of  die  world , 
out  of  the  abyss  of  yanity  and  nothing,  and  able  to  throw  it  back 
into  the  same  ori^al  nothing  again.     It  drowns  us  in  the  specu- 
lation of  the  diyine  omniscience;  that  can  maintain  a  steady 
in&llible  comprehension   of  all  events  in  themselv^  contin^eiit 
and  accidental ;  and  certainly  know  that,  which  does  not  certainly 
exist.     It  confounds  the  greatest  subtilties  of  speculation,  wim 
the  riddlea  of  God's  omnipresence ;  that  can  spread  a  dngle  indi* 
vidual  substance  through  all  spaces;  and  ^et  without  any  com* 
mensuration  of  parts  to  any,  or  circumscription  loithin  any,  though 
totally  in  every  one.     And  then  for  his  eternity;  which  non- 
plusses  the  strongest  and  clearest  conception,  to  comprehend  how 
one  single  act  of  duration  should  measure  all  periods  and  portions 
of  time,  without  any  of  the  distinguishing  parts  of  succession. 
Likewise  for  his  justice ;  which  shall  prey  upon  the  sinner  for 
ever,  satisfying  itself  by  a  perpetual  miracle,  rendering  the  crea- 
ture immoital  in  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  always  consuming,  but 
never  consumed.     With  the  Uke  wonders  we  may  entertain  our 
speculations  fix)m  his  mercy,  his  beloved,  his  triumphant  attribute ; 
an  attribute,  if  it  were  possible,  something  more  than  infinite ; 
for  even  his  justice  is  so,  and  his  mercy  transcends  that.     Lasdy, 
we  may  contemplate  upon  his  supernatural,  astonishing  works: 
particularly  in  the  resurrection,  and  repairation  of  the  same  numerical 
body,  by  a  i^union  of  all  the  scattered  parts,  to  be  at  length 
disposed  of  into  an  estate  of  eternal  woe  or  bliss;  as  also  the 
greatness  and  strangeness  of  the  beatific  vision ;  how  a  created 
eye  should  be  ,so  fortified,  as  to  bear  all  those  glories  that  stream 
firom  the  fountain  of  uncreated  light,  the  meanest  expression  of 
which  light  is,  that  it  is  inexpressible.    Now  what  great  and 
high  objects  are  these,  for  a  rational  contemplation  to  busy  itself 
upon !    Heists  that  scorn  the  reach  of  our  prospect ;  and  depths 
in  which  the  tallest  reason  will  never  touch  the  bottohi:  yet 
surdy  the  pleasure  arising  firom  thence  is  great  and  noble;  fo^ 
asmuch  as  they  afford  perpetual  matter  and  employment  to  the 
inquisitiveness  of  human  reason ;  and  so  are  large  enough  for  it 
to  take  its  fill!  scope  and  range  in :  which,  when  it  has  sucked 
and  drained  the  utmost  of  an  objiect,  naturally  lays  it  aside^  and 
neglects  it  as  a  dry  and  empty  thing. 

(2.)  As  the  things  belonging  to  religion  entertain  our  specula* 
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tkn  witb  gresBt  objects,  so  Aey  entertain  it  also  mth  new:  and 
nordty  we   know  is  ihe  great  par^t  of  pleasure;  upon  which 
accoimt  it  is  that  men  are  so  much  pleased  with  varie^,  and  va- 
lietj  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  nordtjr.      The  AthenidJis, 
who  were  die  professed  and  most  diligent  improrers  of  their  rea- 
son, made  it  th^  whole  business  *^to  hear  <»r  to  tell  some  new 
tUngf^  for  the  truth  is,  newness,  especially  in  ^reat  matters,  was 
a  wrorOiy  entertainment  for  a  searching  mind ;  it  was  (as  I  may 
ao  say)  a  hi^   taste,  fit  fi>r  the  reli^  of  an  Athenian  reason. 
And  thereupon  the  mere  unheard-of  stranj^ess  of  Jesus  and  the 
lesiuieclion^  made  them  desirous  to  bear  it  discoursed  of  to  them 

1,  Acts  -xrm.  23.      But  how  would  it  hare  emplc^ed  thdir 
faculties,  had  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  inoar- 

'  the  Son  of  Gkxi,  and  the  whole  ec(momy  oE  man  V  r&- 

deaB|ition,  been  explained  to  them !    For  how  could  it  erer  enter 

Vuto  tiie  thoughts  of  reason,  that  a  satisfiustion  could  be  paid  to 

an  infimte  iustice?  or,  tfiat  two  natures  so  inconceiTaUy  differ- 

est,  as  the  nmnan  and  divine,  could  unite  into  one  person?    The 

bwwkdge  of  these  tlungs  could  deriye  iBnom  nothing  else  but 

pne  rerdation,  and  consequently  must  be  purely  new  to  the 

m^Mflt  diacourses  of  mere  nature.    Now  that  the  newness  of  an 

object  80  earceedingly  pleases  and  strikes  the  mind,  appears  fix>m 

tbs  one  conoderation ;  that  evcay  thing  pleases  more  in  expecta* 

tion  &an  fruition:  and  expectation  supposes  ia  thins  as  yet  new, 

the  hoped-for  discovery  of  whidi  is  the  pleasure  ttiat  entertains 

dK  expecting  and  inquiring  mind :  whereas  actual  discoreiy,  as 

It  were,  rifles  and  ddo^vers  the  newness  and  fireshness  of  the 

tbject,  and  so,  for  &e  most  part,  makes  it  cheap,  fiumliar,  and 

contemptible. 

It  is  dear,  fherefine,  tbat  if  there  be  mj  pleasure  to  the  mind 
fiom  speculation,  and  if  this  pleasure  of  speculation  be  advanced 
W  die  greatness  and  newness  of  tbe  thin^  contemplated  upon, 
m  this  IS  to  be  found  in  the  wa^  of  religion. 

2.  In  die  next  place,  religion  is  a  pleasure  to  the  mind,  as  it 
mpects  praeHcBy  and  so  sustains  the  name  of  conscience.  And 
conscienee  undoubtedly  is  tfae^g;reat  repository  and  magagine  of 
all  those  pleasures  that  can  aflord  any  solid  refreshment  to  the 
ami.  FcK'  wh^  this  is  cafan,  and  serene,  and  absolving,  then, 
pioperiy,  a  man  enjovs  all  tilings^  and  what  is  more,  himself;  for 
diat  he  must  do,  before  he  can  enioy  any  thing  else.  But  it  is 
only  a  pious  life,  led  exactly  by  the  rules  of  a  severe  religion, 
that  can  authimze  a  man's  conscience  to  speak  comfortably  to 
Um :  it  is  this  that  must  word  the  sentence,  before  the  conscience 
can  pronounce  it,  and  then  it  will  do  it  witii  majesty  and  autfaor- 
i^;  it  wSl  not  whisper  but  proclain^  a  jtAUee  to  the  mind;  it 
win  not  drop,  but  pour  in  oil  upon  the  wounded  heart.  And  is 
there  any  pleasure  comparable  to  that  which  springs  from  hence  ? 
The  pleasure  of  conscience  is  not   only  greater  than  all  other 
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pleasures^  but  may  also  senre  instead  of  them :  for  they  otxly 
please  and  affect  the  mind  m  transUuy  in  the  pitiful  narro'^w 
compass  of  actual  fruition ;  whereas  that  of  conscience  entertaui^ 
and  feeds  it  a  long  time  after  with  durable,  lasting  reflections. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure 
belonmng  to  religion ;  namely,  that  it  is  the  measure  of  the  mind  ; 
and  mat  both  as  it  relates  to  speculation,  and  is  called  the  under>^ 
standing,  and  as  it  relates  to  practice,  and  is  called  the  con* 
science.  . 

It.  The  second  ennobling  property  of  it  is.  That  it  is  such  a. 
pleasure  as  never  satiates  or  v>earies :  for  it  properly  affects  the 
spirit,  and  a  spirit  feels  no  weakness,  as  being  privileged  from 
the  causes  of  it    But  can  the  epicure  say  so  of  any  of  the  plea- 
sures tliat  he  so  much  dotes  upon?    Do  they  not  expire  while 
they  satisfy ;  and,  after  a  few  minutes'  refreshment,,  determine  in 
loathing  and  unquietness?    How  short  is  the  interval  between  a 
pleasure  and  a  burden!     How  undiscemible  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other!    Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite, 
than  the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  and  easoly  pro- 
vided for;  and  then  all  that  follows  is  a  load  and  an  oppression. 
Every  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger,  is  only  a  new  labour  to  a  tired  . 
digestion.    Eveiy  draught  to  hm  that  has  quenched  his  thirst,  is 
but  ^  fe^er  quenching  of  nature ;   a  provision  for  rheum  and 
diseases,  a  drowning  of  the  quickness  and  activity  of  the  spirits. 

tie  that  prolongs  his  meals,  and  sacrifices  his  time,  as  well  as 
his  other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury,  how  quickly  does  he  outsit 
his  pleasure!  And  &en,  how  is  all  the  following  time  bestowed 
upon  cctemony  and  surfeit !  till  at  length,  after  a  long  fatigue  of 
eating,  and  dnnking,  and  babbling,  he  concludes  the  great  work 
of  duung  genteelly,  and  so  makes  a  shift  to  rise  fiom  table,  that 
he  may  fie  down  upon  his  bed :  where,  aft^r  he  has  slept  himself 
into  some  use  of  himself,  by  much  ado  he  staggers  to  his  table 
again,  and  there  acts  over  the  same  brutish  scene  i  so  that  he 
passes  his  whole  life  in  a  dozed  condition  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  with  a  kind  of  drowsiness  and  confrision  upon  his  senses ; 
which,  what  pleasure  it  can  be,  is  hard  to  conceive ;  all  that  is  of 
it,  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  and  within  the  compass  of  his 
palate :  a  wordiy  prize  for  a  man  to  purchase  witii  the  loss  of  his 
time,  his  reason,  and  himself. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived,  that  thinks^  to  maintain  a 
constant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  ccmtinual  pursuit  of  sports  and 
recreations :  for  it  is  most  certainly  true  of  all  these  thmgs,  that  ♦ 
as  they  refresh  a  man  when  he  is  weary,  so  they  weary  him  when 
he  is  refireshed;  which  i$  an  evident  demonstration  that  God 
never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be  continual ;  by  putting  such 
an  emptiness  in  them,  as  should  so  quickly  frdl  and  lurch  the 
expectation. 
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Ti^^  moot  Yoluptaous  and  loose  person  breathing,  were  he  but 
ii«i  to  follow  his  hawks  and  his  hounds,  his  dice  and  his  court- 
ships every  day,  would  find  it  the  greatest  torment  and  calamity 
that  oould  befall  him ;  he  would  fly  to  the  mines  and  the  galleys 
for  his  recreation,  and  to  the  spade  and  the  mattock  for  a  diversion 
irouk  the  misery  of  a  continual  unintennitted  pleasure. 

But,    on  the  contraiy^  the  providetice  of  God  has  so  ordered 

the    coixrse  of  things,  that  there  is  no  action,  the  usefulness  of 

whicli  lias  made  it  the  matter  of  duty,  and  of  a  profession,  but  a 

man    may  bear  the  continual  pursuit  of  if,  without  loathing  or 

satiefty.    The  same  shop  and  trade,  that  employs  a  man  in  his 

youm^  employs  him  also  in  his  age,      Eyeiy  morning  he  rises 

fi(£flli   to  his  hainmer  and  his  anvil;  he  passes  the  day  singing: 

custom  has  naturalized  his  labour  to  him :  his  shop  is  his  element, 

and   he  cannot,  with  any  enjoyment  of  himself,  live  out  of  it. 

'Whereas  no  custom  can  make  the  painfulness  of  a  debauch  easy 

or  pleasing  to  a  man;  since  notiiing  can  be  pleasant  that  is  un- 

nataxaL     nut  now,  if  God  has  interwoven  such  a  pleasure  with 

Mie  works  of  our  ordinaiy  calling ;  how  much  supenor  and  more 

refined  must  that  be,  that  arises  from  the  survey  of  a  pious  and 

weD-gpvemed  life!  surely,  as  much  as  Christianity  is  nobler  than  a 

trade. 

And  ttien,  for  the  constant  freshness  of  it ;  it  is  such  a  plea- 
sore  as  can  never  cloy  or  overwork  the  mind :  for,  surely  no  man 
was  ever  weary  of  ttinkingj  much  less  of  thinking  that  he  had 
done  well  or  virtuously,  that  he  had  conauered  such  and  such  a 
temptation,  or  oflered  violence  to  any  ot  his  exorbitant  desires. 
This  is  a  delight  that  grows  and  improves  under  thought  and 
reflection:  and  while  it  exercises,  does  also  endear  itself  to  the 
mind ;  at  the  same  time  employing  and  inflaming  the  meditations. 
AH  pleasures  that  aflect  the  body,  must  needs  weaiy,  because 
they  transport,  and  all  transportation  is  violence :  and  no  violence 
can  be  lasting,  but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits, 
which  are  not  able  to  keep  up  that  height  of  motion  that  the 
pleasure  of  die  senses  raise  them  to:  a^. therefore  how  inevi- 
tably does  an  immoderate  laughter  end  in  a  sigh!  which  is 
only  nature's  recovering  itself  after  a  foirce  don^  to  it.  But  the 
religious  pleasure  of  a  well-disposed  mind  moves  gently,  and 
therefore  constantly;  it  does  not  aflect  by  rapture  and  ecstasy; 
but  is  like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is  still  and  sober, 
yet  greater  and  stronger  than  those  that  call  up  the  senses  with 
grosser  and  more  afiecting  impressions.  God  has  mvea  no  man 
a  body  as  strong  as  his  appetites,  but  has  corrected  me  boundless^ 
ness  of  his  voluptuous  desires,  by  stinting  his  strength,  and 
contracting  his  capacities. 

But  to  look  upon  those  pleasures,  also,  that  have  a  higher  ob- 
ject than  the  body ;  as  those  that  spring  from  honour  and  gran- 
deur of  condition:  yet  we  shall  fmd  that  even  these  are  not  so 
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fresh  and  constant,  but  the  mind  can  nauseate  them,  and  qum^^lc/; 
feel  the  thinness  of  a  popular  breath.    Those  that  are  so  k>ii.c1    of 
applause  while  they  pursue  it,  how  little  do  they  taste  it  yffv^ix^tT^ 
they  hare  it !    Like  lightning,  it  x)nly  flashes  upon  the  face,     suctdL 
is  gone,  and  it  is  well  if  it  does  not  hurt  the  man.    But  for  grca-t— 
ness  of  place,  though  it  is  fit  and  necessary  that  some  persons    in 
the  world  should  be  in  love  with  a  q)lendid  servitude,  yet  certain  1>^ 
they  must  be  much  beholden  to  their  own  ftncy^  diat  ther    ca^i 
be  pleased  at  it    For  he  that  rises  up  early  and  goes  to  bed  late, 
only  to  receive  addresses,  to  read  and  answer  petitions,  is  re^llv 
as  much  tied,  and  abridged  in  his  fireedom,  as  he  that  waits   slTI 
that  time  to  present  one.     And  what  pleasure  can  it  be  to   be 
encumbered  with   dependencies,  thronged  and  surrounded   i^th 
petitioners,  and  those  peihaps  sometimes  all,  suitors  for  the  same 
thing?  whereupon  all  but  one  will  be  sure  to  depart  grumblmg-, 
because  they  miss  of  what  thejr  think  their  due ;  and  even  that  €me 
scarce  thankful,  because  he  thinks  he  has  no  more  than  his  due* 
In  a  word,  if  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to   be 
maligned  IManding,  and  to  be  despised  foiling,  to  endeavour  that 
which  is  impossible,  which  is  to  please  all,  and  to  sufier  for  not 
doing  it ;  tb^  is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great,  and  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  men's  fortunes  and  preferments. 

But  farther,  to  proceed  from  hence  to  yet  a  higher  degiee  of 
pleasure,  indeed  the  highest  on  this  side  that  of  religion ;  which 

15  the  pleasure  of  friendslup  and  conversation.  Frienddiip  must 
confessedly  be  allowed  the  top,  the  flower,  and  crown  of  all 
temporal  enjoyments.  Yet  has  not  this  also  its  flaws  and  its  dark 
side?  for  is  not, my  friend  a  inan?  and  is  not  friendship  subject 
to  the  same  mortahty  and  change  Ibat  men  are?  And  in  case 
a  man  loves,  and  is  not  loved  again,  does  he  not  think  that  he 
has  cause  to  hate  as  heartily,  and  ten  times  more  eagerly  than 
ever  he  loved?  And  dien  to  be  bh  enemy,  and  once  to  have 
been  a  friend,  does  it  not  embitter  the  rupture,  and  aggravate  the 
calamity  ?  But  admitting  that  my  friend  continues  so  to  the  end ; 
yet,  in  the  meantime,  is  he  all  perfection,  all  virtue,  and  discre- 
tion ?  Has  he  not  humours  to  be  endured,  as  well  as  kindnesses 
to  be  enjoyed  ?  And  am  I  sure  to  smell  the  rose  without  sometimes 
feeling  the  thorn  ? 

And  then,  lastly,  for  company ;  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man 
from  his  melancholy.  Vet  it  cannot  secure  him  from  his  conscience, 
nor  from  sometimes  being  alone.  And  what  is  all  that  a  man 
enjoys,  from  a  week's,  a  month's,  or  a  year's  <;onverse,  comparable 
to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour  when  his  conscience  shall  take  idm 
aside,  and  rate  him  by  himself? 

In  short,  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  all  earthly  pleasures, 
and  I  dare  affirm,  that  had  not  God  secured  a  man  a  solid  pleasure 
fit)m  his  own  actions,  after  he  had  rolled  from  one  to  another,  and 
enjoyed  them  idl,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain,  that  eithei 
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Aiej  irere  not  indeed  pleasures,  or  that  pleasure  was  not  flatialao* 


nL  The   tliird   ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure  that  accrues 
to  a  man  firom  religion,  is,  that  U  is  such  a  (me  as  is  in  nobody*s 
pewetj  but  only  in  his  that  has  it;  so  thai  he  who  has  tber  pro- 
perty may   be   also  sure  of  the  perpetuity.    And  tell  me  so  of 
any  outward    enjoyment  that  mortality  is  capable  of.     We  are 
general^  at    the   mercy  of  men's  rapme,  avarice,  and  violence, 
^heAuer  we   shall  be  happy  or  no.     For  if  I  build  my  felicity 
upon  my  estate  or  reputation,  I  am  hiq)py  as  long  as  the  tyrant  or 
the  laikr  will  ^Te  me  leave  to  be  so.     ^ut  when  my  concernment 
takes  1^  na  nkore  room  or  compass  than  myself,  then  so  long  as 
I  know  where  to  breathe  and  to  exist,  I  know  also  where  to  be 
ba|^:  Soir  I  know  I  may  be  so  in  my  own  breast,  in  the  court 
of  my  own  conscience;  where,  if  I  can  but  prevail  with  myself 
to  be  Vsoiocent,  I  neeA  bribe  nether  judge  nor  officer  to  be  jmh 
nmmoed  so.     The  pleasure  of  the  reli^ous  man  is  an  easy  and 
u  yoitable  pleasure,  such  a  one  as  be  carries  about  in  bis  bosom, 
without  alanmng  either  the  eye  or  envy  of  the  world.    A  man  put- 
ting all  has  pleasures  into  this  one,  is  like  a  traveller's  putting  aU 
his  goods  into  one  jewel;  the  value  is  the  same,  and  the  con- 
venience greater. 

Tbere  is  nothing  that  can  raise  a  man  to  that  generous  abso- 

lutenes  of  condition,  as  neither  to  cringe,  to  fawn,  or  to  depend 

iDfianW ;  but  that  which  gives  him  that  happiness  within  himself, 

for  which  men  depend  upon  others.     For  surely  I  need  sakte  no 

great  man's  threshold,  sneak  to  ncme  of  his  mends  or  servants, 

to  q>eak  a  good  wonl  for  me  to  my  conscience.    It  is  a  noble 

and  a  sure  defiance  of  a  great  malice,  backed  with  a  great  interest ; 

^vhicb  yet  can  have  no  advantage  of  a  man,  but  from  his  own 

eq)ectadons  of  something  that  is  without  himself.    But  if  I  can 

makj^  my  dutv  my  delignt ;  if  I  can  feast,  and  please,  and  caress 

my  mind  witn  the  pleasures  of  worthy  speculations,  or  virtuous 

fnetices;  let  greatness  and  malice  vex  and  abridge  me  if  they 

can:  my  pleasures  are  as  free  as  my  will ;  no  nunre  to  be  controlled 

than  my  choice,  or  the  unlimited  range  of  my  thoughts  and  mj 

desires. 

Nor  is  this  kind  of  pleasure  only  out  of  the  reach  of  any  out- 
^>^  violence,  but  even  those  things  also  that  make  a  much  closer 
impresskm  upcm  us,  which  are  the  irresistible  decays  of  nature, 
We  yet  no  influence  at  all  upon  this.  For  when  age  itself, 
which  of  all  things  m  the  world  will  not  be  baffled  or  defied, 
diall  begin  to  arrest,  seize,  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality  by 
pains,  aches,  deadness  of  lunbs,  and  dullness  of  senses,  yet  then 
the  pleasures  of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its, frill  yoiith,  vigour,. and 
{r^gss.  a  palsy  may  as  well  shake  an  oak,  or  a  fever  dry  up 
a  fountain,  as  either  of  them  shake,  dry  up,  or  impair  the  delight 
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fxf  coQscience.    For  it  lies  within,  it  centres  in  the  heart,  it  .groy^s 
into  the  very  substance  of  the  soul,  so  that  it  accompanies   a  man 
to  his  grave;  he  never  outlives  it,  and  that  for  this    cause  only, 
because  he  cannot  outlive  himself. 

'  And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  excellency  of 
that  pleasure  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  ways  of  a  religious  ^sdom, 
by  those  excellent  properties  that  do  attend  it;  which  whejiher  they 
reach  the  description  that  has  been  given  them  or  no,  every  man 
may  convince  himself,  by  the  best  of  demonstrations,  which  is  his 
own  trial. 

Now,  from  all  this  discourse,  this  I  am  sure  is  a  most  natural 
and  direct  consequence,  that  if  the  ways  of  religion  are   ways  of 
pleasantness,  such  as  are  not  ways  of  pleasantness,  are  not  truly 
and  properly  ways  of  religion.     Upon  which  ground  it  is  easy  to 
see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed  upon  iall  those  afiected,  uncom- 
manded,  absurd  austerities,  so  much  prized  and  exercised  by  some 
of  the  Romish  profession.     Pilgrimages,  going  barefoot,  hair^shiit;, 
and  whips,  with  other  such  gospel  artillery,  are  their  only  helps  to 
devotion;  things  never  enjoined,  either  by  the  prophets    under 
the  Jewish,  or  oy  the  apostles  under  the  Christian  economy ;  who 
yet  surely  understood  the  proper  and  the  most  efficacious  instruments 
of  piety  as  well  as  any  confessor  or  friar  of  all  the  order  of  St 
Francis,  or  any  casuist  whatsoever. 

It  seems  that,  with  them,  a  man  sometimes  cannot  be  a  fenitenty 
unless  he  also  turns  vagabond,  and  foots  it  to  Jerusalem,  or  wanders 
over  this  or  that  part  of  the  world  to  visit  the  shrine  of  such  or  such 
a  pretended  saint,  though  perhaps,  in  his  life,  ten  times  more 
ridiculous  than  themselves:  thus,  that  which  was  Cain's  curse, 
is  become  their  religion.     He  that  thinks  to  expiate  a  sin  by  going 
barefoot,  only  makes  one  folly  the  atonement  for  another;  Paul 
indeed  was  scourged  and  beaten  by  the  Jews,  but  we  never  read 
that  he  beat  or  scourged  himself;  and  if  they  think  '^tbat  his 
keeping  under  of  his  body''  imports  so  much,  they  must  first  prove 
that  the  body  cannot  be  kept  under  by  a  virtuous  mind,  and  that 
the  mind  cannot  be  made  virtuous  but  by  a  scourge,  and  conse- 
quently, that  thongs  and  whipcord  are  means  of  grace  ^nd  thii^ 
necessary  to  salvation.     The  truth  is,  if  men's  religion  lies  no 
deeper   than   their   skin,   it   is   possible   that   they  may  scourge 
theniselves  into  very  great  improvements. 

But  they  will  find  mat  "  bodily  exercise"  touches  not  the  soul ; 
and  that  neither  pride,  nor  lust,  nor  covetousness,  nor  any  other 
vice,  was  ever  mortified  by  corporal  discipline :  it  is  not  the  back, 
but  the  heart,  that  must  bleed  for  sin :  and  consequently,  that  in 
this  whole  course  they  are  like  men  out  of  their  way ;  let  them  lash 
on  never  so  fast,  they  are  not  at  all  the  nearer  to  their  joumeyls 
end;  and  howsoever  they  deceive  themselves  and  others,  they 
may  as  well  expect  to  bring  a  cart  as  a  soul  to  heaven  by  such 
means.     What  arguments  they  have  to  beguile  poor,  simple,  unstable 
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mis  ^wilh,  I  know  not ;  but  surely  the  practical,  casuistical,  that 
is,  die  principal,  vital  part  of  their  religion  sarours  very  little  of 
apuitinJity. 

And  noiMT  upon  the  result  of  all,  I  siq>pose  that  to  exhort  men 

to  be  leligioiis,   is  only  in  other  words  to  exhort  them  to  take 

their    pleasure.       A  pleasure    high,   rational,   and    angelical;    a 

pleasure  embased  with  no  aqppendant  sting,  no  consequent  loathing, 

no  remorses  or   bitter  farewells ;  but  such  a  one,  as,  being  honey 

in  file  mouth,  never  turns  to  gall  or  gravel  in  the  belly ;  a  i>leasure 

made  for  the  soul,  and  the  soul  for  mat,  suitable  to  its  spirituality, 

and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.    Such  a  one  as  ^ws  fr^er  upon 

enjoyment,  and  though  contmually  fed  upon,  yet  is  never  devoured. 

A  pleasure   that  a  man  may  call  as  pr(q>erly  his  own,  as  his 

awl  and  his  coascience ;  neither  liable  to  accident,  nor  exposed 

to  injuiy;    for  it  is  die  foretaste  of  heaven,  and  the  earnest  of 

etenuty.     In  a  word,  it  is  such  a  one,  as  being  begun  in  grace, 

passes  into  glory,  blessedness,  and  immoirtalilv,  and  those  pleasures 

^<  that  nether   eye  has   seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  has  it  entered 

mto  the  heart  oi  man  to  conceive." 

To  which  God  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  aU:  to  whom 
he  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
Biajesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


Vol. I. — 3  b  2 


A  SERMON 

PBBACHEB  AT  THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  ST.  PAUL, 

NoTiKBii.  9,  1668. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

TO   THE  RIGHT   H0ir0UBAJBI.£ 

THE  LORIVMAYOR  AND  ALDERMEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

Right  Honourable, 

Wheh  I  consider  how  impossible  it  is  for  a  person  of  my  condition  to 
produce,  and  consequently  how  imprudent  to  attempt  any  thing  in 
proportion  either  to  the  ampleness  of  the  body  you  represent,  or  of 
the  places  you  bear,  I  should  be  kept  from  venturing  so  poor  a  piece, 
designed  to  live  but  an  hour,  in  so  lasting  a  publication;  did  not  what 
your  civility  calls  a  request,  your  greatness  render  a  command.    The 
truth  is,  in  things  not  unlawful  great  persons  cannot  be  properly  said 
to  request;  because,  all  things  considered,  they  must  not  be  denied. 
To  me  it  was  honour  enough  to  have  your  audience,  enjoyment 
enough  to  behold  your  happy  change,  and  to  see  the  same  city,  the 
metropolis  of  loyalty  and  of  the  kingdom,  to  behold  the  glory  of  Eng- 
lish churches  reformed,  that  is,  delivered  from  the  reformers ;  and  to 
find  at  least  the  service  of  the  church  repaired,  though  not  the  build- 
ing; to  see  St.  Paul's  delivered  from  beasts  here,  as  well  as  St.  Paul 
at  Ephesus ;  and  to  view  the  church  thronged  only  with  tf oops  of 
auditors,  not  of  horse.     This  I  could  fully  have  acquiesced  in,  and 
received  a  large  personal  reward  in  my  particular  share  of  the  public 
joy;  but  since  you  are  farther  pleased,  I  will  not  say  by  your  judg- 
ment to  approve,  but  by  your  acceptance  to  encourage,  the  raw 
endeavours  of  a  young  divine,  I  shall  tkke  it  for  an  opportunity,  not 
as  others  in  their  sage  prudence  use  to  do,  to  quote  three  or  four 
texts  of  scripture,  and  to  tell  you  how  you  are  to  rule  the  city  out  of 
a  concordance ;  no,  I  bring  not  instructions,  but  what  much  better 
befits  both  you  and  myself,  your  commendations.    For  I  look  upon 
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your  city  as  the  great  and  magnificent  stage  of  business,  and  by  cojcx— 
sequence  the  best  place  of  improvement ;  for  from  the  school  we    S'^' 
to  the  university,  but  from  the  university  to  London.    And  therefoz*^* 
as  in  your  city  meetings  you  must  be  esteemed  the  most  considerabl^e 
body  of  the  nation,  so,  met  in  the  church,  I  look  upon  you  as   ^1:1 
auditory  fit  to  be  waited  on,  as  yon  are,  by^boCh  universities.     And 
when  I  remember  how  instrumental  you  have  been  to  recover  tlxhs 
universal  settlement,  and  to  retrieve  the  old  spirit  of  loyalty  to  kin^s 
(as  an  ancient  testimony  of  which  you  bear  not  the  sword  in  vain)^  I 
seem  in  a  manner  deputed  from  Oxford,  not  so  much  a  preacher  to 
supply  a  course,  as  orator  to  present  her  thanks.    As  for  the  ensu- 
ing discourse,  which  (lest  I  chance  to  be  traduced  for  a  plagiary  by 
him  who  has  played  the  thief)  I  think  fit  to  tell  the  world,  by  the 
way,  was  one  of  those  that  by  a  worthy  hand  were  stolen  from  me 
in  the  king's  chapel,  and  are  still  detained ;  and  to  which,  now  acci- 
dentally published  by  your  honours*  order,  your  patronage  must  give 
both  value  and  protection.  You  will  find  me  in  it  not  to  have  pitched 
upon  any  subject,  that  men's  guilt,  and  the  consequepoe  of  guilt, 
their  concernment,  might  render  liable  to  exception;  nor  to  have 
rubbed  up  the  memory  of  what  some  heretofore  in  the  city  did,  which 
more  and  better  now  detest,  and  therefore  expiate :  but  my  subject 
is  inoflensive,  harmless,  and  innocent  as  the  state  of  innocence  itself, 
and  I  hope  suitable  to  the  present  design  and  jg^enius  of  this  nation ; 
which  is,  or  should  be,  to  return  to  that  innocence,  which  it  lost  long 
since  the  fall.    Briefly,  my  business  is,  by  describing  what  man  was 
in  his  first  estate,  to  upbraid  him  with  what  he  is  in  his  present : 
between  whom,  innocent  and  fallen  (that  in  a  word  I  may  suit  the 
subject  \o  the  place  of  my  discourse),  there  is  as  great  an  unlikeness, 
as  between  St.  Paul's  a  cathedral,  and  St.  Paul's  a  stable.   But  I  must 
not  forestall  myself,  nor  transcribe  the  work  into  the  dedication.    I 
shall  now  only  desire  you  to  accept  the  issue  of  your  own  requests ; 
che  gratification  of  which  I  have  here  consulted  so  much  before  my 
own  reputation ;  while,  like  the  poor  widow,  I  endeavour  to  show 
my  ofiiciousness  by  an  offering,  though  I  betray  my  poverty  by  the 
measure ;  not  so  much  caring,  though  I  appear  neither  preacher  nor 
scholar  (which  terms  we  have  been  taught  upon  good  reason  to  dis- 
tinguish), so  I  may  in  this  but  show  myself 

Your  Honours'  very  humble  Servant, 

Robert  South. 
Worcester  House,  Nov.  U,  ISSS. 
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of  th£  €fteation  of  mah  ik  the  imac^e  of  god. 

Genesis  i.  27. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  own  mage,  in  the  image  of  Qod  created 

he  him. 

How  bard  it  is  for  nataral  reason  to  discover  a  creation  before 

Terealed,  or  being  revealed  to  believe  it,  die  strange  opinions  of 

the  old  philosophers,  and  the  infidelity  of  modem  atheists,  is  too 

sad  a  demonstration.    To  run  the  wond  back  to  its  first  original 

and   in&ncy,  and  (as  it  were)  to  view  nature  in  its  cradle,  and 

trace  the  out-goin^  of  the  Aiicient  of  days  in  the  first  instance 

«nd  specimen  of  his  creative  power,  is  a  research  too  great  for 

any  mortal  inquiry ;   and  we  might  continue  our  scrutiny  to  die 

end  of  the  world,  before  natural  reason  would  be  able  to  find  out 

when  it  b^un. 

Epicurus^  discourse  concerning  the  original  of  the  world  is 
so  &bu]ous  and  ridiculously  menv,  that  we  may  well  judge 
the  design  of  his  philosophy  to  have  been  pleasure,  and  not 
instruction. 

Aristode  held,  that  it  streamed  by  connatural  result  and 
emanation  firom  God,  the  infinite  and  eternal  mind,  as  the  lidit 
issues  firom  the  sun ;  so  that  there  was  no  instant  of  duration 
assignable  of  God's  eternal  existence,  in  which  the  world  did  not 
also  coexist. 

Others  held  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms ;  but  all  seem 
joinUy  to  explode  a  creation;  still  beating  upon  this  ground, 
that  the  producing  somediing  out  of  nothing  is  impossible  and 
incomprehensible ;  incomprehensible  indeed  I  grant,  but  not 
therefore  impossible.  There  is  not  the  least  transaction  of  sense 
and  motion  in  the  whole  man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend,  I  am  sure  they  are  to  explain  it.  Wherefore,  it  is 
not  always  rational  to  measure  the  truth  of  an  assertion  by  the 
standard  of  our  apprehension. 

But  to  bring  things  even  to  the  bare  perceptions  of  reason,  I 
appeal  to  any  one  who  shall  impartially  reflect  upon  the  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  his  own  mind,  whether  he  doth  not  find  it 
as  easy  and  suitable  to  his  natural  notions  to  conceive  that  an 
infinite  Almighty  power  might  produce  a  thing  out  of  nothing, 
and  make  diat  to  ^dst  de  novo,  which  did  not  exist  before ;  as  to 
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conceive  the  world  to  bave  had  no  beginmng,  but  to  have  ecxisted 
from    eternity:    which,  were    it   so   proper   for   this  place     and 
exercise,  I  could  easily  demonstrate  to  be  attended  with  no    .smaH 
train  of  absurdities.    ISut  then/ besides  that  the  acknowledgiiig 
of  a  creation   is    safe,   and    die  denial   of  it   dangerous     azia 
irreligious,  and  yet  not  more,  perhaps  much  less,  demonstrable 
than  the  affirmative ;    so,  over    and    above,  it   gives  me    Htns 
advantage,   that,  let  it  seem  ncfver  so   strsmge,  .uncouth,     and 
incompiehensible,  the  nonphis  of   my  reason  will  yield  a  fidrer 
opportunity  to  my  fiuth. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  God  surveying  the  works  of    the 
creation,  and  leaving  this  general  impress  or  character  upon  them, 
'^that   thqr   were    exceecun^    good."      What   an    omnipotence 
wrought,  we  have  an  onmiscience  to  approve.    But    as    it    is 
reasonable   to    imagine   that    there    is    more    of    design,    and 
consequently  more  of  perfection,  in  the  last  work,  we  have  Grod 
here  giving  his  last  stroke,  and  summing  up  all  into  man,  the 
whole    into  a  part,  the    universe  into  an  mdividual:    so   that 
whereas  in  other  creatures  we  have  but  the  trace  of  his  footsteps. 
In  man  we  have  the  draught  of  his  hand,    hi  him  were  united 
all  the  scattered  perfections  of  the  creature,  all  the  graces  and 
ornaments ;  all  the  airs  and  features  of  being  were  abridged  into 
this  small,  yet  full  system  of  nature  and  divinity :  as  we  might  well 
imagine  that  the  great  artificer  would  be  more  than   ordinarily 
exact  in  drawing  his  own  picture. 

The  work  that  I  shall  undertake  from  these  words,  shall  be  to 
show  what  this  ima^  of  Grod  in  man  is,  and  wherein  it  doth 
consist.  Which  I  shaU  do  these  two  ways :  1.  Negatively,  by 
showing  wherein  it  dots  not  consist.  2.  rositively,  by  showing 
wherein  it  does. 

For  the  first  of  these,  we  are  to  remove  the  erroneous  opinion 
of  the  Socinians.  They  deny  that  the  image  of  God  consisted 
in  any  habitual  perfections  that  adorned  the  soul  of  Adam :  but 
as  to  his  understanding  bring  him  in  Void  of  all  notion,  a  rude 
unwritten  blank;  makmg  him  to  be  created  as  much  an  infant 
as  others  are  bom ;  sent  into  the  worid  only  to  read  and  to  spell 
Out  a  God  in  the  works  of  creation,  to  learn  by  degrees,  till  at 
len^  his  understanding  ^ew  up  to  the  stature  of  his  body ;  also 
without  any  inherent  habits  of  virtue  in  his  will ;  thus  divesting 
him  of  all,  and  stripping  him  to  his  bare  essence ;  so  &at  an 
the  perfection  they  allowed  his  understanding  was  aptness  and 
docility,  and  all  that  they  attributed  to  his  wul  was  a  possibility 
to  be  virjtuous. 

But  wherein,  then,  according  to  their  opinion,  did  this  image 
of  God  consist  ?  Why,  in  that  power  and  dominion  that  God 
gave  Adam  over  the  creatures ;  in  that  he  was  vouched  his 
immediate  deputy  upon  earth,  the  viceroy  of  the  creation,  and  lord 
lieutenant  of  the  world.    But  that,  this  power  and  dominion  is  not 
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adequately  and  foimaUy  the  image  of  God,  but  only  a  part  of  it, 

is  dear  from  Lence:  because  then  he  that  had  most  of  this,  in>ttld 

have  most  of  God's  image;  and  consequently  Nimrod  haid  more 

of  it    than    Ifoah,  Saul  than  Samuel,  the  persecutors  dian  the 

inartyiSy    and  Caesar  than  Christ  himself,  which  to  assert  is  a 

falaspli^Daoas  paradox*    And  if  the  image  of  God  is  only  grandeur, 

powa,   and  sorereignty,  certainly  we  have  been  hitherto  much 

mistaken  in  our  duty:  and  hereafter  are  by  all  means  to  beware  of 

malring  oursdyes  unhke  God,  by  too  much  sel£denial  and  hmnility. 

I  aia  not  ignorant  that  some  may  distinguish  between  itovM  and 

nmnrnpni^  between  a  lawful  anthori^  and  actual  power ;  and  affinn, 

ibai   Giod's   image  consists  only  in  the  former,  which  vdcked 

princes^  such  as  Saul  and  Nimrod,  have  not,  thou^  they  possess 

the  latter.    But  to  this  I  answer, 

1.  That  the  scripture  neither  makes  nor  owna  such  a  distinc* 
tioa;  nor  any  where  asserts,  that  when  princes  be^  to  be 
widEed  they  cease  of  r^t  to  be  ffOTemors.  Add  to  thb,  Aat 
when  God  renewed  this  charter  of  man's  sorefeigntfr  over  the 
GKeatnies  to  Noah  and  his  fiunily,  we  find  no  exception  at  aD, 
but  liiat  Cham  stood  as  fuUy  invested  with  this  right  as  any  of 
his  l>icdiren. 

2.  But,  seccmdly,  this  sayours  of  something  ranker  than  Socinian- 
imskj  even  ttie  tenants  ci  the  fifth  monarchjr,  and  ol  soyereienty 
loiimded  only  upon  saintship,  and  therdfore  fitter  to  be  answered  by 
the  judge,  uian  the  diyine ;  and  to  receiye  its  confutation  at  the 
bar  of  justice,  than  firom  the  pulpit 

Haymg  now  made  our  way  through  this  felse  oi»nion,  we  are 
in  the  next  place  to  lay  down  pasUtvdjf  what  this  image  of  God 
in  man  is.  It  is,  in  shorty  mat  uniyersal  rectitude  of  all  the 
frcuhies  of  the  soul,  by  which  they  stand  apt  and  disposed  to 
flieir  respectiye  offices  and  operations ;  which  will  be  more  fully 
^  fi)rth,  by  taking  a  distbct  survey  of  it,  in  the  several  fieicidtiea 
bdonging  to  the  soul. 

1.  Jn  the  understanding.  2.  In  the  will.  3.  In  the  passions 
oraflections. 

I.  And,  first,  for  its  noblest  ftcultf,  the  undentanding :  it  was 
tiben  sublune,  dear,  and  aspiring,  and,  as  it  were,  the  soul's  uppei^ 
region,  Ic&y  and  serene,  me  mm  the  viqxmrs  and  disturbances 
of  the  inferior  afleclions.  It  was  the  leading,  controlling  faculty ; 
aB  flie  pasnons  wore  the  colours  of  reason ;  it  was  not  consul, 
but  dictator.  Discourse  was  then  almost  as  quick  as  intuition  $ 
it  was  nimble  in  proposing,  firm  in  concluding;  it  could  socmer 
determine  than  now  it  can  dispute.  like  the  sun,  it  had  both 
fi^  and  agility;  it  knew  no  rest,  but  in  motion;  no  quiet,  but 
in  activity.  It  did  not  so  property  apprehend,  as  irradiate  the 
otyect;  not  so  miKh  find,  as  make  things  intelligible.  It  did 
arbitiate  upon  the  several  rq>orts  of  sensed  and  all  the  varieties 
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of  imaginatioii ;  not  like  a  drowsy  judge,  only  hearing,  lyiit  also 
directing  their  verdict.     In  sum,  it  was  vegete,  quick,  and    lively  ; 
open  as  the  day,  untainted  as  die  moming,  full  of  the  innocence 
and  sprightliness  of  youth;  it  gave  the  soul  a  bright  and   a    full 
view  mto  all  things^  and  was  not  only  a  window,  but  itself  the 
prospect.     Briefly,  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the   clear 
representations  of  the  understanding  then,  and  the  obscure   dis- 
coveries that  it  makes  now,  as  there  is  between  the  prospect  of  a 
casement,  and  of  a  keyhole. 

Now,  as  there  are  two  great  Amotions  of  the  soul,  contemplation 
and  pradux,  according  to  that  general  division  of  objects,  some 
of  which  only  ent^rtam  our. speculation,  others  also  employ  our 
actions ;  so  the  understanding,  with  relation  to  these,  not  because 
of  any  distinction  in  the  faculty  itself,  is  accordingly  divided  into 
speculative  and  practical ;  in  both  of  which  the  image  of  God  was 
then  apparent. 

1.   For  the  understanding  speculative.    There  are  some  genera) 
maxims  and  notions  in  the  mmd  of  man,  which  are  the  rules  of 
discourse,  and  the  basis  of  all  philosophy.      As,  that  the  same 
thin^  cannot  at  the  same  time  be,  and  not  be:   that  the  whole 
is  bigger  than  a  part:  that  two  dimensions,  severally  equal  to  a 
third,  must .  also  be  equal  to  one  another.      Aristode,  indeed, 
affirms  the  mind  to  be  at  first  a  mere  rasa  tabula;  and  tiiat  these 
notions  are  not  ingenite,  and  imprinted  by  the  finger  of  nature, 
but  by  the  later  and  more  languid  impressions  of  sense;  beinfi^ 
only  the  reports  of  observation,  and  the  resqlt  of  so  many  repeated 
experiments. 

But  to  this  I  answer  two  things. 

(1.)  That  these  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  universal  must 
needs  proceed  firom  some  universal,  constant  principle,  the  same 
in  ail  particulars,  which  here  can  be  nothing  else  but  human 
nature. 

(2.)  These  cannot  be  infused  by  observation,  because  they  are 
the  rules  by  which  men  take  their  first  apprehensions  and  observa- 
tions of  things,  and  therefore  in  order  of  nature  Qiust  needs  precede 
them ;  as  the  being  of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to  the 
thing  directed  by  it  From  whence  it  follows,  that  these  were 
notions  not  descending  from  us,  but  bom  with  us;  not  our 
oflspripg,  but  our  brethren ;  and,  as  I  may  so  say,  such  as  we  w^ere 
taught  without  the  help  of  a  teacher. 

Now  it  was  Adam's  happiness  in  the  state  of  innocence  ta 
have  these  clear  and  unsullied.  He  came  into  the  world  a 
philosopher,  which  sufficientiy  appeared  by  his  writing  the 
nature  of  tilings  upon  their  names;  he  could  view  essences  in 
themselves,  and  read  forms  without  the  comment  of  their 
respective  properties ;  he  could  see  consequents  yet  dormant  in 
their  principles,  and  efiects  yet  unborn,  and  in  the  womb  of 
their  causes;  his  understanding  could  almost  pierce  into  future 
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coBtuigeDls;  hia  conjectures  imptOTing  even  to  prophecv,  ot  the 

cotainti^  of  prediction;  till  his  fall,  it  was  ignorant  of  nothing 

bat  of  silly  or  at  least  it  rested  in  the  notion,  without  the  smart 

of  the  experiment.    Could  any  difficulty  have  been  {v^oposedy 

the  lesolutum  would  have  be^  as  early  as  the  proposal ;  it  could 

Dot  have  liad  time  to  settle  into  doubt     Like  a  better  Archimedes, 

the  issue  of  all  his  inquiries  was  a  f^p^xo^  a  t«^9ea>.tlie  offspring 

of  his  brain  without  the  sweat  of  his  brow.     Study  was  not 

then  a  duty»  ni^t^watchings  were  needless ;  the.  light  of  reason 

wanted  not  the  assistance  of  a  candle.    This  is  the  doom  of  fallen 

man,  to  labour  in  the  fire,  to  seek  truth  «i  frojvndoy  to  exhaust 

\us  tune  and   imj^air  his  health,  and   perhaps  to  spin  out  his 

days  and  himself  into  one  pitiful,  controverted  conclusion.     There 

was  then  no   poring,  no  struggling  with  o^emoiy,  no  straining 

ix  mTention ;  his  faculties  were  quick  and  expedite ;  they  answered 

without  knocking,  they  were  ready  upon  the  first  summons,  there 

was  faeedom  and  finnness  in  all  their  operations.    I  coniess  it 

is  difficult  for  us,  who  date  our  ignorance  from  our  first  being, 

aad  were  still  hred  up  with  the  same  ii^&imities  about  us  wiSi 

which  we  were  bom,  to  raise  our  tbou^ts  and   imaginations 

to  those  intellectual  perfections  that  att^ded  our  nature  in  the 

time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant,  bred  up  in  the  obscuri* 

ties  of  a  cottage,  to  fimcy  in  his  mind  the  unseen  q>lendours  of 

a  GOut    But  by  rating  positires  by  their  privatiYes,  and  other 

arts  of  reason   by  which  discourse   supplies  the  want  of  the 

n^iU  of  sense,  we  may  collect  tiie  excellency  of  the  under* 

itaadiog  then,  by  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and  guess 

It  the  slateiineds  of  me   building   by  the  ma^oificence  of  its 

nuofl.     All   those  arts,  rarities^  and   inventicms,  which  vulgar 

mipds  gsze  at,  the  ingenious  pursue,  and  all  admire,  are  but  the 

ides  of  an  intellect  deftced  with  sin  and  time.    We  admire  it 

WW  only  as  antiquaries  do  a  piece  of  old  coin,  for  the  8tanq>  it 

OBceboie,  and  not  fi>r  those  ranisbing  lineaments  and  disappearing 

dran^ts  &at  remain  upon  it  at   present.     And  certainly  that 

uuttt  needs  hare  been  very  glorious,  the  decays  of  which  are 

80  admirable.     He  that  is  comely  when-  old  and  decrepid,  surely 

was  yeiY  beaut&l  when  he  was  young.    An  Aristotle  was  but 

die  rabbiah  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens,  but   the  rudiments  of 

paiadise. 

X  The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent  in  that  which 
We  call  man's  practical  understanding ;  taamelv,  that  storehouse 
rf  the  soul,  in  which  are  treasured  up  the  rules  of  action,  and 
the  seeds  of  morality.  Where,  we  must  observe,  that  many  who 
deny  all  comiate  notions  in  the  speculatiye  intellect,  do  yet  admit 
tm  in  &is.  Now  of  this  sort  are  these  maxims,  That  God  is 
to  be  wcnahipped:  that  paraits  are  to  be  honoured :  that  a  man's 
ysA,  18  to  be  kept,  and  the  like;  which,  being  of  universal 
influence,  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  behaviour,  a^  converse  of 
YouL-4  C 
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mankind,  aie  the  ground  of  all  Tirtue  and  civilityy  and  die  fjundt 
tion  of  religion. 

It  was  me  privily  of  Adam  innocent,  to  hare  diese  notiom 
also  film  and  untaintm,  to  cany  his  mcmitor  in  his  bosom^  his  la^ 
in  his  heart,  and  to  have  such  a  conscience,  as  might  be  its  ovn 
casuist :  and  certainly  Ihose  actions  must  needs  be  regular,  w^herc 
there  is  an  identity  between  the  rule  and  the  faculty.     His  own 
mind  taught  him  a  due  dependence  upon  God,  and  chaDced  out 
to  him  the  just  proportions  and  measures  of  behaviour    to    his 
feUow  creatures.    He  had  no  catechism  but  the  creation,  needed 
no  study  but  reflection,  read  no  book,  but  the  volume   of  die 
world,  and  that  too,  not  for  rules  to  woik  by,  but  for  the  objects 
to  work  upon.     Reason  was  his  tutor,  and  first  principles   his 
magna  fnoralia.    The  decalc^e  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript, 
not  an  original.    All  the  laws  of  nations,  and  wise  decrees  of 
states,  die  statutes  of  Solon,  and  the  twelve  tables,  were  but  a 
paraphrase  upon  this  standing  rectitude  of  nature,  this   fruiifal 
principle  of  justice,  that  was  ready  to  run  out,  and  enlarge  itself 
mto  suitable  demonstrations,  upon  all  emergent  objects  and  occa- 
sions.   Justice  then  was  neitiier  blind  to  discern,  nor  lame  to 
execute.    It  was  not  subject  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  deluded 
fancy,  nor  yet  to  be  bribed  by  a  glosing  appetite,  for  an  utile  or 
jucundum  to  turn  the  balance  to  a  felse  or  dishonest  sentence.     In 
all  its  directions  of  the  inferior  faculties  it  conveyed  its  suggestioizff 
with  clearness,  and  enjdned  them  with  power ;  it  had  the  passions 
in  perfect  subjection;  and,  thou^  its  command  over  tiiem  was 
but  suasive  and  political,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  absolute  and 
despotical.    It  was  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  where  the  conscience 
has  only  power  to  disapprove,  and  to  protest  i^ainst  the  exor- 
bitances of  the  passions;  and  rather  to  wish,  than  make  them 
otherwise.    The  voice  of  conscience  now  is  low  and  weak,  chas* 
tising  the  passions,  as  old  Eli  did  his  lustful  domineering  sons. 
^^Not  so,  mj  sons,  not  so;"  but  the  voice  of  conscience  tben 
was  not.  This  should,  or  this  ought  to  be  done ;  but,  This  must, 
this  shall  be  done*    It  spoke  like  a  legislator ;  the  thing  spoken 
was  a  law :  and  the  maimer  of  speaking  it  a  new  obligation.    In 
short,  there  was  as  great  a  dispanty  between  the  practical  dictates 
of  the  understanding  then,  ana  now,  as  there  is  between  empire 
and  advice,  counsel  and  command,  between  a  companion  and  a 
governor. 

And  thus  much  for  the  image  of  Ood,  as  it  shone  in  man's 
understanding. 

II.  Let  us  in  the  next  place  take  a  view  of  it,  as  it  was 
stamped  upon  the  will.  It  is  much  disputed  by  divines  con- 
cerning the  power  of  man's  will  to  good  and  evil  in  the  state  of 
innocence;  and  upon  very  nice  and  dangerous  precipices  stand 
their  determinations  on  either  side.    Some  hold  that  God  invested 
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Um  -wiA  a  power  to  stand,  so  tliat  in  the  strength  of  that  power 

received.,  lie  mi^t,  without  the  auxiliaries  of  any  farther  influence^ 

hxve    determin^  his  will  to  a  full    choice  of  good.     Otl^ers 

bold,  that   notwithstanding  this  power,  yet  it  was  impossible  for 

him  to  eiLert  it  in  any  good  action,  without  a  superadded  assistance 

of  grace  actually  determining  that  power  to  the  certain  prdduction 

of  such    an  act    So  that,   whereas  some  distinguish  between 

siif&cient    and   effectual  ^ce;    they  order  the  matter  so,  as  to 

acknowledge  none  suflScient,  but  what  is  indeed  effectual,  and 

actually  productive  of  a  good  action.    I  shall  not  presume  to 

interpose  dogmatically  in  a  controversy,  which  I  look  never  to  see 

decided.    But  concerning  the  latter  of  these  opinions,  I  shall  only 

give  diese  two  remarks. 

1.  That  it  aeons  contraiy  to  the  common  and  natural  conditions 
of  all  mankind,  who  acknowledpe  themselves  able  and  sufficient 
to  do  many  thmgs  which  actual^  they  never  do. 

2.  That  to  assert,  that  God  looked  upon  Adam's  fall  as  a  sin, 
and  poni&ed  it  as  such,  when,  wilhout  any  antecedent  sin  of 
his,  he  withdrew  that  actual  grace  from  him,  upon  the  withdrawing 
<^  which,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  fall,  seems  a  thing  that 
hi^ily  rq>ioaches  the  essential  equity  and  goodness  of  the  cuvine 
nature. 

¥nierefore,  doubtless  the  will  of  man  in  the  state  of  innocence, 

\aA  an  entire  freedom,  a  perfect  equipendency  and   indijBerence 

to  d&er  part  of  the  contradiction,  to  stand,  or  not  to  stand ;  to 

accept,  or  not  accept  the  temptation.     I  will  grant  the  will  of 

man  now  to  be  as  much  a  slave  as  any  one  will  have  it,  and  be 

oaty  free  to  sin ;   that  is,  instead  of  a  liberty,  to  have  only  a 

licoitiousness ;  yet  certainly  this  is  not  nature,  but  chance.     We 

vere  not  bom  crooked ;  we  learned  these  windings  and  turnings 

of  die  serpent :    and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be  a  blasphemous 

piece  of  ingratitude  to  ascribe  them  to  God ;  and  to  make  the 

pb^e  of  our  nature  the  condition  of  our  creation. 

The  wiD  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  all  the  motions  of 
rig^t  reason  ;  it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding  half 
vay.    And   the   active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling  the 
pasave  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing  with  matter,  grew 
actuate  into  a  third  and  distinct  perfection  of  practice  ;  the  under- 
!^andin?  and  will  never  disagreed  ;  for  the  proposals  of  the  one 
neter  thwarted  the  inclinations  of  the  other.     Yet,  neither  did  the 
will  servilely  attend  upon  the  understanding,  but  as  a  fkvourite 
does  upon  his  prince,  where  the  service  is  privilege  and  prefer- 
ment ;  or  as  Solomon's  servants  waited  upon  him,  it  admired  its 
wisdom,  and  heard  its  prudent  dictates  and  counsels,  both  the 
direction  and  the  rewaid  of   its  obedience.     It  is  indeed  the 
nature  of  this  fiiculty  to  follow  a  superior  guide,  to  be  drawn 
by  the  intellect;  but  then  it  was  drawn  as  a  triumphant  chariot, 
which  at  the   same  time  both  follows  and  triumphs :   while  it 
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obeyed  flus,  it  commanded  Hie  other  faculties.    It  was  sabcnndinat 
not^enslaved  to  the  understanding:  not  as  a  seirant  to  a  znsLSte 
but  as  a  queen  to  her  king,  who  both  acknowledges  a  sal>|eoeion 
and  yet  retains  a  msyesty. 
l?9ss  we  now  downward  from  man's  inteQect  and  will, 

m.  To  the  pamonsy  which  hare  their  residence  and  sitiiatiojs 
chiefly   in   Ae   senaitiye   appetite.      For  we   must    knovr^     that 
inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound,  and  mixture  of  flesh  as  -wrell  as 
spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in  the  body,  does  all  things  67 
the  mediation  of    these  passions  and  infenor  afl^tions.        And 
here  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics  was    famous  and  sm^lar,    who 
looked  upon  all  these  as   sinful  defects   and  irregularities,    as  so 
many  deviations  from  ri^t  reason,  making  passion  to  be   only 
another  word  for  perturbation.    Sorrow  in  tiieir  esteem   w^as  a 
flin  scaroe  to  be  expiated  by  another ;   io  pity,  was  a  fault  ;    to 
rejoice,  an  extraragance ;  and  the  aposdc's  advice,  ^^  to  be  angry 
and  sin  not,"  was  a  contradiction  m  their  philosophy.     But   in 
this,  they  were  constantly  outvoted  by  other  sects  of  philosophers, 
neither  for  feme  nor  number  less   than  themselves:   so   tl^t   all 
arguments  brought  against  them  from  divinity  would  come  in  by 
way  of  overplus  to  their  confutation.     To  us  let  this  be  sufficient, 
that  our  Saviour  Christ,   who  took  upon   him  all  our  natural 
infirmities,  but  none  of  our  sinfiil,  has  been  seen  to  weep,  to  be 
sorrowful,  to  pity,   and  to  be  angry:    which  shows  that  there 
might  be  gall  m  a  dove,  passion  widiout  sin,  fire  without  smoke, 
and  motion  without  disturbance.     For  it  is  not  bare  agitation, 
but  the  sediment  at  the  bottom,  that  troubles  and   defiles  the 
water :  and  when  we  see  it  windy  and  dusty,  the  wind  does  not 
(as  we  use-  to  say^  make,  but  only  raise  a  dust. 

Now,  though  tne  schools  reduce  aD  the  passions  to  these  two 
heads,  the  concupLscible,  and  the  irascible  appetite ;  yet,  I  shall 
not  tie  myself  to  an  exact  prosecution  of  them  under  tins  division ; 
but  at  this  time,  leaving  both  their  terms  and  their  method  to 
themselves,  consider  only  the  principal  and  most  noted  passions, 
from  whence  we  may  take  an  estimate  of  the  rest. 

And  first,  for  the  grand  leading  affection  of  all,  which  is  love. 
This  is  the  great  instrument  and  en^e  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spring  and  spirit  of  the  universe.  Love 
is  such  an  affection,  as  cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  be  in  the 
soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in  that.  It  is  the  whole  man  wrapped  up 
into  one  desire ;  all  the  powers,  vigour,  and  faculties  of  the  soul 
abridged  into  one  inclination.  Ana  it  is  of  that  active,  restless 
nature,  that  it  must  of  necessity  exert  itself;  and,  like  the  fire, 
to  which  it  is  so  often  compared,  it  is  not  a  free  agent,  to  choose 
whether  it  will  heat  or  no,  but  it  streams  forth  by  natural  results 
and  unavoidable  emanations.  So  that  it  will  fasten  upon  any 
inferior,  unsuitable  object,  rather  than  none  at  all.     The  sod 
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may  scKmer  leave  off  to  subsist,  than  to  love;  and,  Kke  the  vine, 
it  withers  and  dies,  if  it  has  nothing  to  embrace.  Now  this 
auction  ^  m  the  state  of  innocence,  was  happily  pitched  upon  its 
li^t  object ;  it  flamed  up  in  direct  fervours  of  devotion  to  God, 
and  in  collateral  emissions  of  charity  to  its  nei^bour.  It  was 
not  tkkeai  only  another  and  more  cleanly  name  for  lust.  It  had 
none  of  those  impure  heats,  that  both  r^resent  and  deserve  hell. 
It  ivvas  a  irestal  and  a  vir^n  fire,  and  differed  as  much  from  that, 
which  usually  passes  by  this  name  now-a-days,  as  the  vital  heat 
fiom  Ihe  hjormng  of  a  fever. 

Then,  for  the  contrary  passion  of  hatred.     This,  we  know,  is 

the  passion  of  defiance,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  aversation  and 

hostiH^  included  in  its  very  essence  and  being.    But  then  (if  there 

coidd  have  been  hatred  in  the  world,  when  there  was  scarce  any 

thing  odious)  it  would  have  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper 

object.     like  aloes,  bitter  indeed,  but  wholesome.     There  would 

have  been  no  rancour,  no  hatred   of  our  brother:   an  innocent 

nature  could  hate  nothing  that  was  innocent.     In  a  word,  so  great 

is  the  commutation,  that  the  soul  then  hated  only  that  which  now 

otAj  it  loves,  that  is,  sin. 

And  if  we  may  bring  anger  under  this  head,  as  being,  acceding 
to  some,  a  tranment  hatred,  or  at  least  very  like  it :  this  also,  as 
unruly  as  now  it  is,  yet  then  it  vented  itself  by  the  measures  of 
reason.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  the  transports  of  malice,  or 
flie  violences  of  revenge :  no  rendering  evil  for  evil,  when  evil  was 
truly  a  nonentity,  and  no  where  to  be  found.  Anger  then  was  like 
die  sword  of  justice,  keen,  but  innocent  and  righteous :  it  did  not 
act  Uke  fury,  then  call  itself  zeal.  It  always  espoused  God's 
honour,  and  never  kindled  upon  any  thing,  but  in  order  to  a 
sacrifice.  It  sparkled  like  the  coal  upon  the  altar,  with  the 
fervours  of  piety,  the  heats  of  devotion,  the  sallies  and  vibrations 
oC  a  harmless  activity. 

In  the  next  place,  for  the  U^tsome  passion  of  joy;  it  was  not 
that  which  now  often  usuips  this  name ;  that  trivial,  vanidiing, 
sopeificial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension,  and  plays  upon 
the  surface  of  me  soul.  It  was  not  the  mere  crackling  of  thorns, 
or  sudden  blaze  of  the  spirits,  the  exultation  of  a  tickled  fancy, 
or  a  pleased  appetite.  Joy  was  then  a  masculine  and  a  severe 
thing ;  the  recreation  of  the  judgment,  the  jubilee  of  reason.  It 
was  the  result  of  a  real  good,  suitably  applied.  It  commenced 
upon  the  solidities  of  truth,  and  the  substance  of  fiuition.  It  did* 
not  run  out  in  voice  or  indecent  eruptions,  but  filled  ihe  soul,  as 
God  does  the  universe,  silently  and  without  noise.  It  was  refinesh* 
ing,  but  composed,  like  the  pleasantness  of  youth  tempered  with 
the  gravity  of  age ;  or  the  mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the 
silence  of  contemplation. 

And  on  the  other  side,  for  borrow;  had  any  loss  or  disaster 
made  but  room  for  grief,  it  would  have  moved  According  to  the 

c2 
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severe  allowances  of  prudence,  and  the  proportions  of  tbe    pro- 
vocation.   It  would  not  have  sallied  out  into  complaint  or   loud- 
ness, nor  spread  itself  upon  the  £u^e,  and  writ  sad  stories    upon 
the  forehead.      No  wringing  of  hands,  knocking  the  breast,    or 
wishing  one's   self  unborn;    all  which   are  but   the  ceremoiziat^ 
of  sorrow,  the  pomp   and   ostentation  of  an  Geminate     grief; 
which  sp^  not  so  much  the  greatness  of  the  miseiy,   as   the 
smallness  of  the  mind.    Tears  may  spoil  the  eyes,  but  not  'wash 
away  the  affliction.      Sighs  may  exhaust  the  man,  but  not   eject 
the  burden.     Sorrow  then  would  have  been  as  sil^t  as  tfaougiit, 
as  severe  as  philosophy.    It  would  have  rested  in  inward  senses, 
tacit  dislikes ;  and  the  whole  scene  of  it  been  transacted  in  sad  snd 
silent  reflections. 

Then  again  for  hope.     Though  indeed  the  fuhiess  and  affluence 
of  man's  enjoyments  in  the  state  of  innocence,  misht  seem  to  leave 
no  place  for  hope,  in  respect  of  any  .ferther  aodition,  but  only 
of  the  prorogation  and  future  contmuance   of  what  already  he 
possessed:   yet  doubtless  €rod,  who  made  no  &culty,  but   also 
provided  it  with  a  proper  object,  upon  which  it  mieht  exercise 
and  lay  out  itself,  even  in  its  greatest  innocence,  did  Uien  exercise 
man's  hopes  with  the  expectations  of  a  better  paradise,  or  a  more 
intimate  admission  to  himself.     For  it  is  not  imaginable,  that  Adam 
could  fix  upon  such  poor,  thin  enjoyments,  as  riches,  pleasure,  and 
the  gaieties  of  an  animal  life.      Hope,  indeed,  was  always  the 
anchor  of  the  soul,  yet  certainly,  it  was  not  to  catch  or  fasten  upon 
^such  mud.    And  if,  as  the  apostle  says,  '^  no  man  hopes  for  that 
which  he  sees,"  much  less  could  Adam  then  hope  for  such  things 
as  he  saw  through. 

And,  lastly,  for  the  affection  of  fear.  It  was  then  the  instrument 
of  caution,  not  of  anxiety;  a  guard,  and  hot  a  torment  to  tfie 
breaist  that  had  it.  It  is  now  indeed  an  unhappiness,  the  disease 
of  the  soul:  it  flies  from  a  shadow,  and  makes  more  dangers 
than  it  avoids ;  it  weakens  the  judgment,  and  betrays  the  succours 
of  reason :  so  hard  is  it  to  tremble,  and  not  to  err,  and  to  hit  the 
marie  with  a  shaking  hand.  Then  it  fixed  upon  him  who  is  only 
to  be  feared,  God ;  and  yet,  with  a  filial  fear,  which  at  the  same 
time  both  fears  and  loves.  It  was  awe  without  amazement,  dread 
without  distraction.  There  was  then  a  beauty  even  in  this  reiy 
paleness.  It  was  the  colour  of  devotion,  giving  a  lustre  to 
reverence,  and  a  gloss  to  humility. 

Thus  did  the  passions  then  act  without  any  of  their  present 
jars,  combats,  or  repugnances ;  all  moving  with  the  beauty  of 
uniformity,  and  the  stillness  of  composure.  Like  a  well  governed 
army,  not  for  fighting,  but  for  rank  and  order.  I  confess  the 
scripture  does  not  expressly  attribute  these  several  endowments 
to  Adam  in  his  first  estate.  But  all  that  I  have  said,  and  much 
more,  may  be  drawn  out  of  that  short  aphorism,  "  God  made 
man  upright,"   Eccles.  vii.  29.      And  since  the  opposite  weak- 
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oeases  no^Rr  infest  the  nature  of  man  fellen,  if  we  wiD  be  trae  to 
the  rules  of  oontraries,  we  inust  conclude,  that  those  perfections 
were  the  lot  of  man  innocent. 

Novr  from  this  so  exact  and  regular  composuie  of  the  &culties, 
all  moving  in  their  due  place,  each  striking  in  its  proper  time, 
there  arose,  by  natural  consequence,  the  crowning  perfection  of 
all,  a  goad  conscience.    For,  as  in  the  body  when  the  principal 
parts,  as  the  heart  and  lirer,  do  their  offices,  and  all  the  inferior, 
analler  -vessels  act  orderly  and  duly,  there  arises  a  sweet  enjoy- 
ment upon  the  whole,  which  we  call  health :  so  in  the  soul,  when 
the  sapreme  &culties  of  the  will  and  understanding  move  regu- 
laify,  the  inferior  nassions  and  afiections  following,  there  ^aiises  a 
aetenity   and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul  infinitdy  beyond 
the  greatest  bodily  pleasures,  the  highest  quintessence  and  elixir 
of  worldly  delists.     There  is  in  this  case  a  kind  of  fragrancy 
and  spixitnal  pmume  upon  the  conscience,  much  like  what  Isaac 
spoke  of  his  son's  garments,  ^^  That  the  scent  of  them  was  like 
£e  smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  had  blessed."    Such  a  fresh- 
ness and  flavour  is  there  upon  the  soul,  when  daily  watered  with 
the   actions  of  a  virtuous  life.      Whatsoever   is  pure,  is    also 
pleasant. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  ima^e  of  God  in  the  doul  of  man, 
we  are  not  to  omit  now  those  cpaiacters  of  majesty  that  God 
impmited  upon  the  body.  He  diew  some  traces  of  his  image 
opon  this  also,  as  much  as  a  spiritual  substance  could  be  pictured 
upon  a  coiporeal.  As  for  the  9ect  of  the  Anthropomorphites, 
who  irom  hence  ascribe  to  God  the  figure  df  a  man>  eyes,  bands, 
feet,  and  the  like,  they  are  too  ridiculous  to  deserve  a  confutation. 
They  would  seem  to  draw  this  impiety  fiiom  the  letter  of  the 
scripture  sometimes  speaking  of  God  in  this  manner.  Absurdity ! 
as  if  the  mercy  of  scripture  expressions  ought  to  warrant  the 
blasphemy  of  our  opinions ;  and  not  rather  to  show  us  that  God 
conaescends  to  us,  only  to  draw  us  to  himsdf ;  and  clothes  himself 
in  our  Hkehess  onW  to  win  us  to  his  own.  The  practice  of  the 
papists  is  much  of  the  same  nature,  in  thar  absurd  and  impious 
pictming  of  God  Almi^ty:  but  the  wonder  in  them  is  the  less, 
since  the  image  of  a  deity  may  be  a  proper  object  for  that,  which 
is  but  the  image  of  a  religion.  But  to  the  purpo^ :  Adam  was 
then  no  less  glorious  in  his  externals ;  he  had  a  beautiful  body,  as 
well  as  an  immortal  soul«  The  whole  compound  was  like  a  well 
built  temple,  stately  without^  and  sacred  within.  The  elements 
Trere  at  perfect  omon  and  agreement  in  his  body ;  and  their 
contrary  qualities  served  not  ion  the  dissolution  of  the  compound, 
bat  the  variety  of  the  composure.  Galen,  who  had  no  more 
divinity  than  what  Us  physic  tau^t  him,  barely  upon  the  conader*' 
ation  of  this  so  exact  firame  of  the  body,  challenges  any  one,  upon 
a  hundred  years'  study,  to  find  how  any  the  le^st  fibre,  or  most 
minute  partick,  might  be  more  commodiously  placed,  either  for  the 
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advantage  of  use  or  comeliness.    I]is  stature  erect,  and    tending 
ap-wards  to  his  centre ;  his  count^ance  majestic  and  coinely,  'witn 
ihe  lustre  of  a  native  beauty,  that  scorned  the  poor  assifirtaunee   of 
art  or  the  attempts  (tf  imitation ;  his  body  of  so  much  quickness 
and  agility,  that  it  did   not  only  cont^  but  also   represent   the 
30ul :  for  we  mi^t  well  suppose  that  where  Grod  did  deposit  so 
rich  a  jewel,  he  would  suitably  adorn  the  case.     It  w^as    a  fit 
work-house  for  sprightly,  vivid  faculties  to  exercise  |und    exert 
themselves  in.    A  fit  tabernacle  for  an  immortal  soul,  not  only 
to  dwell  in,  but  to  contemplate  upon;  where  it  might   see    the 
world  without  travel,  it  being  a  lesser  scheme  of  the  creation, 
nature  contracted,  a  little  cosmography  or  map  of  the  universe. 
Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers,  to  die  by  piece- 
meal, and    languish  under    coughs,  catarrhs,  or    donsumptions. 
Adam  knew  no  disease  so  long  as  ten^>erance  from  the  forbidden 
finit  secured  them.     Nature  was  his  physician,  and  innocence  and 
absdnence  would  have  kept  him  healthful  to  immortality. 

Now  the  use  of  this  point  might  be  various,  but  at  present  it 
shall  be  only  this,  to  remind  us  of  the  irreparable  loss  that. we 
sustained  in  our  first  parents,  to  show  us  of  how  fair  a  portion 
Adam  disinherited  his  whole  posterity  by  one  single  prevarication. 
Take  the  picture  of  a  man  in  the  greenness  and  vivacity  of  his 
youth,  and  in  the  latter  date  and  declensions  of  his  drooping 
years,  and  vou  wiU  scarce  know  it  to  belong  to  the  same  person ; 
there  would  be  more  art  to  discern,  than  at  first  to  draw  it.     The 
same  and  greater  is  the  difference  between  man  innocent  and 
fallen.    He  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  kind  ot  species ;  the  plague  of 
sin  has  even  altered  his  nature  and  eaten  into  hi^  very  essentials. 
The  image  of  Crod  is  wiped  out,  the  creatures  have  shaken  off  his 
yoke,  renounced  his^  sovereignty,  and  revolted  firom  his  dominion. 
Distempers  and  diseases  have  shattered  the  excellent  firame  oi 
his  body ;  and,  by  a  new  dispensation,  '^  immortality  is  swallowed 
up  of  mortaUty."    The  same  disaster  and  decay  also  has  invaded 
his  spirituals ;  the  passions  rebel,  every  faculty  would  usurp  and 
rule,  and  there  are  so  many  governors,  that  there  can  be  no 
government.    The  light  wittun  us  is  become  darkness,  and  the 
understanding,  that  should  be  eves  to  the  blind  fiiculty  of  the  wiU, 
is  blind  itseS,  and  so  brings  all  the  inconveniences  that  attend  a 
blind  follower  under  the  ccmduot  of  a  blind  guide.     He  that 
would  have  a  clear  ocular  demonstration  of  this,  let  him  reflect, 
upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange,  senseless,  absurd  opinions, 
that  crawl  about  the  world,  to  the  disgrace  of  reason,  and  the 
unanswerable  l*eproach  of  a  broken  intellect. 

The  two  great  perfecticms,  that  both  adorn  and  exercise  man's 
understanding,  are  philosophy  and  reli^on :  for  the  first  of  these, 
take  it  even  among  the  professors  of  it  where  it  most  flourished, 
and  we  shall  find  the  very  first  notions  of  common  sense  de- 
bauched by  them.     For  there  have  been  such  as  have  assorted, 
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'Tbat  there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  motion:   (hat  con- 
tradictions   may  be  true.'    T^ere  has  not  been  wanting  one,  that 
has  derded    snow  to  be  white.     Such  a  stupidity  or  wantonness  had 
seized  upon  the  most  raised  wits,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
the  philosophers  or  the  owls  of  Athens  were  the  quicker  sighted. 
But    then    for  religion;    what  prodigious,  fnonstrous,  misshapeii 
\iii^]bs  has  the  reason  of  fallen  man  produced !    It  is  now  almost 
six  thousand  years  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  world  has  had 
ijo  other  religion  but  idolatiV :  and  idolatry  certainly  is  the  first-boni 
of  folly,  the  great  and  leading  paradox,  nay,  the  very  abridgment 
and   sum   total  of  all  absurdities.     For  is  it  not  strange  &at  a 
rational  man  should  worship  an  ox,  nay,  the  image  of  an  ox? 
That  he  should  fewn  upon  his  dog  ?    Bow  himself  before  a  cat  ? 
A&oi^  leeks  and  garlic,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the  smell  of  a 
deified  onion  ?     Yet  so  did  the  Egyptians,  once  the  famed  masters 
of  all  aits  and  learning.    And  to  go  a  little  farther,  we  have  yet  a 
stranger  instance  in  Isa.  xliv.  14,  ^^  A  man  hews  him  down  a  tree 
in  the  wood,  and  a  part  of  it  he  bums,"  in  rer.  16,  and  in  ver.  11^ 
"  with  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god."    With  one  part  he 
furnishes  his  chimney,  with  the  other  his  chapel.     A  strange  thing 
thai  the  fire  must  first  consume  this  part,  and  then  bum  incense  to 
that     As  if  there  was  more  divinity  in  one  end  of  the  stick  than  in 
the  other ;  or,  as  if  it  could  be  graved  and  painted  omnipotent,  Oi 
the  nails  and  the  hammer  could  give  it  an  apotheosis.     Briefly,  so 
^eai  is  the  change,  so  deplorable  the  degradation  of  our  nature, 
that,  whereas  before  we  bore  the  image  of  God,  we  now  retain  only 
the  image  of  men. 

In  the  last  place,  we  learn  from  hence  the  excellency  of  Christian 
religion,  in  that  it  is  the  great  and  only  means  that  God  has  sancti- 
S«l  and  designed  to  repair  the  breaches  of  humanity,  to  set  fallen 
man  upon  his  legs  again,  to  clarify  his  reason,  to  rectify  his  will, 
and  to  compose  and  regulate  his  aflections.  The  whole  business 
of  our  redemption  is,  in  short,  only  to  mb  over  the  defaced  copy 
of  the  creation,  to  reprint  God's  image  upon  the  soul,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  second  and  a  fairer  edition. 

The  recovery  of  which  lost  image,  as  it  is  God's  pleasure  to 
command,  and  our  duty  to  endeavour,  so  it  is  in  his  power  only  to 
effect. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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TWO  SERMONS: 

Tbe  first  preached  at  St  Mary's,  Oxford,  July  24, 1669,  being  the  time  of  the 
Assizes ;  as  also  of  the  fears  and  groans  of  the  natian,  in  the  threatened  and 
expected  ruin  of  the  laws,  ministry,  and  universities. — ^The  second  prenched 
before  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

TO  THE 

RIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  EDWARD  ATKINS, 

«GRJ£ANT  AT  LAW,  AND  FORMBRLY  ONE  OV  THE  JUSTICSS  OP  THE  COMMON  PI.EA8 

Honoured  Sir, 

Though  at  first  it  was  free,  and  in  my  choice,  whether  or  no  I 
should   publish  these   discourses,  yet  the   publication  being   once 
resolved,  the  dedication  was  not  so  indifferent ;  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, no  less  than  the  obligations  of  the  author,  styling  them,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  yours :  for  since  their  drift  is  to  carry  the  most  en- 
dangered and  endangerinfi^  truth  above  the  safest,  when  sinful,  interest ; 
as  a  practice  upon  grounds  of  reason  the  most  generous,  and  of  Chris- 
tianity the  most  religious ;  to  whom  rather  should  this  assertion  repair 
as  to  a  patron,  than  to  him  whom  it  has  for  an  instance  ?     Who,  in  a 
case  of  eminent  competition,  chose  duty  before  interest ;  and  when 
the  judge  grew  inconsistent  with  the  justice,  preferred  rather  to  be 
constant  to  sure  principles,  than  to  an  unconstant  government :  and 
to  retreat  to  ?in  innocent  and  honourable  privacy,  than  to  sit  and  act 
iniquity  by  a  law ;  and  make  your  age  and  conscience  (the  one  vene- 
rable, the  other  sacred)  drudjes  to  the  tyranny  of  fanatic,  perjured 
usurpers. 

The  next  attempt  of  this  discourse  is  a  defence  of  the  ministry,  and 
that  at  such  a  time  when  none  owned  them  upon  the  bench,  for  then 
j'ou  had  quitted  it ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  lived  to  hear  one 
in  the  very  face  of  the  university,  as  it  were  in  defiance  of  us  and  our 
profession,  openly  in  his  charge  defend  the  quake rs  and  fanatics, 
persons  hot  fit  to  be  named  in  such  courts,  but  in  an  indictment. 
But,  Sir,  in  the  instructions  I  here  presumed  to  give  to  others,  con- 
cerning what  they  should  do,  you  may  take  a  narrative  of  what  you 
have  done:  what  respected  their  actions  as  a  rule  or  admonition, 
applied  to  yours  is  only  a  rehearsal,  whose  zeal  in  asserting  the 
ministerial  cause  is  so  generally  known,  so  gratefully  acknowledged, 
that  I  dare  affirm,  that  in  what  I  deliver,  you  read  the  words  indeed 
of  one,  but  the  thanks  of  all.     Which  affectionate  concernment  of 
34 
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jpours   for    them,  seems  to  argue  a  spiritual  sense,  and  experimental 

taste  of  tlieir  works,  and  that  you  have  reaped  as  much  from  their 

labours*  a^  others  have  done  from  their  lands :  for  to  me  it  seemed 

*l^*^y»  strange,  and  next  to  impossible,  that  a  man,  converted  by  the 

''^rd   preached,  should  ever  hate  and  persecute  a  preacher.     And 

since  3-ou  have  several  times  in  discourse  declared  yourself  for  that 

g^OTemznent  in  the  Church,  which  is  founded  upon  scripture,  reason, 

aposXoiiesd  practice,  and  antiquity,  and  we  are  sure  the  only  one  that 

can  consist  with  the  present  government  of  state,  I  thought  the  latter 

discourse  also  might  fitly  address  itself  to  you;  in  the  which  you 

may  read  your  judgment,  as  in  the  other  your  practice. 

And  now,  since  it  has  pleased  Providence  at  length  to  turn  our 
captivity,   and   answer  persecuted  patience  with    the    unexpected 
returns  of  settlement ;  to  remove  our  rulers,  and  restore  our  ruler ; 
«aid  not  only  to  make  our  "exactors  righteousness,"  but,  what  is 
better,  to  give  us  righteousness  instead  of  exaction»  and  hopes  of 
religion  to  a  Church  worried  with  reformation ;  I  helieve,  upon  a  due 
and  impartial  reflection  on  what  is  past,  you  now  find  no  cause  to 
repent,  that  you  never  dipped  your  hands  in  .the  bloody  high  courts 
oC  justice,  properly  so  called  only  by  antiphrasis ;  nor  ever  prosti- 
tuted the  scarlet  robe  to  those  employments,  in  which  you  must  have 
worn  the  colour  of  your  sin  in  the  badge  of  your  office :  but  notwith- 
standing all  the  enticements  of  a  prosperous  villany,  abhorred  the 
purchase,  when  the  price  was  blood.     So  that  now,  being  privileged 
vfj  a  happy  unconcemment  in  those  legal  murders,  you  may  take  a 
sweeter  relish  of  your  own  innocence,  by  beholding  the  misery  of 
others'  guilt,  who  being  guilty  before  God,  and  infamous  before  men, 
obnoxious  to  both,  begin  to  find  the  first-fruits  of  their  sin  in  the 
universal  scorn  of  aU,  their  apparent  danger  and  unlikely  remedy: 
which  beginnings  being  at  length  consummated  by  the  hand  of  jus- 
tice, the  cry  of  blood  and  sacruege  will  cease,  men's  doubts  will  be 
satisfied,  and  Providence  absolved. 

And  thus.  Sir,  having  presumed  to  honour  my  first  essays  in 
divinity  by  prefixing  to  them  a  name  to  which  divines  are  so  much 
obliged ;  I  should  here,  in  the  close  of  this  address,  contribute  a  wish 
at  least  to  your  happiness :  but  since  we  desire  it  not  yet  in  another 
world,  and  your  enjoyments  in  this  (according  to  the  standard  of  a 
Christian  desire)  are  so  complete,  that  they  require  no  addition,  I 
shall  turn  my  wishes  into  gratulations ;  and  congratulating  their 
fulness,  only  wish  their  continuance  :  praying,  that  you  may  still 
possess  what  you  possess ;  and  do  what  you  do ;  that  is,  reflect  upon 
a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitting  conscience,  and  feed  upon  the  ineffable 
comforts  of  the  memorial  of  a  conquered  temptation,  without  the 
danger  of  returning  to  the  trial.  And  this.  Sir,  I  account  the  greatest 
felicity  that  you  can  enjoy,  and  therefore  the  greatest  that  he  can 
desire,  who  is 

Yours  in  all  observancct 

Robert  South. 
Christ  Church,  May  S5, 1660. 
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inteeest  deposed,  and  truth  restored. 

Matthew  x.  33. 

But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  meuj  him  will  I  also  deny 
before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 

As  the  great  comprehensive  gospel  duty  is  the  denial  of  self, 
so  the  grand  gospel  sin  that  confronts  it  is  the  denial  of  Christ. 
These  two  are  both  the  commanding  and  the  dividing  principles 
of  all  our  actions :  for  whosoever  acts  in  opposition  to  one,  does 
it  always  in  behalf  of  the  other.    None  ever  opposed  Christ,  but 
It  was  to  gratify  self;  none  ever  renounced  the  interest  of  self, 
but  from  a  prevailing  love  to  the  interest  of  Christ.     The  subject 
I  have  here  pitched  upon  may  seem  improper  in  these  times, 
and  in  this  place,  where  the  number  of  professors  and  of  men 
is  the  same ;  where  the  cause  and  interest  of  Christ  has  been  so 
cried  up ;  and  Christ's  personal  reign  and  kingdom  so  called  for 
and  e]stpected.    But  since  it  has  been  still  preached  up,  but  acted 
down;   and  dealt  with,  as  the  eagle  in  &e  fable  did  with  the 
oyster,  carrying  it  up  on  high,  that  by  letting  it  fall  he  might  dash 
it  in  pieces :  I  say,  since  Christ  must  reign,  but  his  truths  be  made 
to  serve ;  I  suppose  it  is  but  reason  to  distinguish  between  profes- 
sion and  pretence,  and  to  conclude,  that  men's  present  crying, 
"  Hail,  king,"  and  bending  the  knee  to  Christ,  are  only  in  order  to 
his  future  crucifixion. 

For  the  discovery  of  the  sense  of  the  words,  I  shall  inquire 
into  dieir  occasion.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  chapter  we 
have  Christ  consulting  the  propagation  of  me  gospel;  and  in 
order  to  it  (^being  the  only  way  tiiat  he  knew  to  effect  it)  sending 
forth  a  ministry;  and  giving  them  a  commission,  together  with 
instructions  for  the  execution  of  it.  He  would  have  them  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  office ;  and  so  he 
joins  commission  with  instruction ;  by  one  he  conveys  power,  by 
the  other  knowledge.  Supposing,  I  conceive,  that  upon  such  an 
undertaking,  the  more  learned  nis  ministers  were,  they  would 
prove  never  the  less  fiadthful.*  And  thus  having  fitted  them, 
and  stripped  them  of  all  manner  of  defenge,  v.  9,  ^^  he  sends  them 

*In  the  parliament  1653,  it  being  pat  to  the  vote,  whether  they  shoald  euppon 
and  encouraffe  a  godly  and  learned  ministry,  the  latter  word  was  rejected,  ana  tb« 
vote  pafied  Tor  a  goclty  and  faithful  ministry. 
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forth  amongst  wolves;**  a  hard  expedidon,  you  "will  say,  to  go 
amongst    wolves ;   but   yet   much   harder  to   convert   them   into 
dieep :    and  no  less  hard  even  to  discern  some  of  them,  possibly 
being  under    sheep's  clothing;  and  so  by  the  advantage  of  that 
dress,  sooner   felt  than  discovered ;   probably  also  such  as  had 
both   the    properties   of  wolves,  that  is,   Ihey  could   whine   and 
howl,  as  vrell  as  bite  and  devour.    But,  that  they  might  .not  go 
alto^ther    naked    among   their   enemies,   the   only   armour   that 
Chnst  allows  them  is  prudence  and  innocence :   "  Be  ye  wise  as 
serpents,  but   harmless  as  doves,"  v.  16.      Weapons  not  at  all 
offensive,    yet    most    suitable   to    their   warfare,    whose    greatest 
eDcounlNS   w^ere  to  be  exhortations,  and  whose  only  conquest, 
escape.     Innocence  is  the  best  caution,  and  we  may  unite  the 
expression,  to  be  "wise  as  a  serpent"  is  to  be  "harmless  as  a 
dove."     Innocence  is  like  polished  armour;  it  adorns,  and   it 
defends.     In  sum,  he  tells  them,  that  the  opposition  they  should 
meet  with,  was  the  greatest  imaginable,  from  ver.  16  to  26.     But 
in  the   ensuing  verses  he  promises  them  an  equal  proportion  of 
assastajice  ;  and,  as. if  it  were  not  an  argument  of  force  enough  to 
outweigh   the  forementioned  discouragements,  he  casts  into  the 
\)^Iance  the  pronuse  of  a  reward  to  such  as  should  execute,  and  of 
punishment  to  such  as  should  neglect,  their  commission :  the  reward 
in  the  fomier  verse,  "  Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men," 
&c.,  the  punishment  in  this,  "  But  whosoever  shall  deny,"  &c.    As 
if  by  way  of  pre-occupation,  he  should  have  said,  Weil :  here  you 
see  your  commission ;  this  is  your  duty,  these  are  your  discourage- 
ments :  never  seek  for  shifts  and  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions ; 
this  is  your  reward,  if  you  perform  it ;  this  is  your  doom,  if  you 
decline  it. 

As  for  the  explication  of  the  words,  they  are  clear  and  easy ;  and 
their  originals  in  the  Greek  are  of  single  signification,  without  any 
ambiguity ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  trouble  you,  by  proposing  how 
ftiey  run  in  this  or  that  edition ;  or  straining  for  an  interpretation 
where  there  is  no  difficulty,  or  distinction  where  there  is  no  differ- 
ence. The  only  exposition  that  I  shall  give  of  them  will  be  to 
compare  them  to  other  parallel  scriptures,  and  peculiarly  to  that  in 
Mark  viii.  38,  "  Whosoever  therefore,  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and 
of  my  words  in  this  adulterous  and  siAful  generation,  of  him  also 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father  with  the  holy  angels."  These  words  are  a  comment 
upon  my  text, 

1.  What  is  here  in  the  text  called  a  "denying  of  Christ,"  is 
there  termed  a  "  being  ashamed  of  him  ;"  that  is,  in  those  words 

]  the  cause  is  expressed,  and  here  the  effect ;  for  therefore  we  <ieny  a 

thing,  because  we  are  ashamed  of  it.     First,  Peter  is  ashamed  of 
I  Christ,  then  he  denies  him. 

2.  What  is  here  termed  a  denying  of  "  Christ,"  is  there  called 
a  being  ashamed  of  "  Christ  and  his  words;"  Christ's  truths  are 
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his  second  self.     And  he  that  offers  a  contempt  to  a  kLng-^s    letters 

or  edicts,  virtually  affronts  the  king;  it  strikes  his  words,  but  it 
rebounds  upon  his  person. 

3.  What  is  here  said,  "  before  men,"  is  there  phrased,  **  in  this 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation."  These  words  import  tho  hin- 
derance  of  the  duty  enjoined ;  wliich  therefore  is  here  purposely 
enforced  with  a  Tion  obstante  to  all  opposition.  The  term  **  ttdul- 
terous,"  I  conceive,  may  chiefly  relate  to  the  Jews,  who  being 
natiohally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant,  every  sin  of  dieirs  was,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  "  spiritual  adultery." 

4,  What  is  here  said,  "I  will  deny  him  before  ray  Father,"  is 
there  expressed,  "I  will  be  ashamed  of  him  before  my  Father 
and  his  holy  angels;"  that  is,  when  he  shall  come  to  judgment, 
when  revenging  justice  shall  come  in  pomp,  attended  with  the 
glorious  retinue  of  all  the  host  of  heaven.  In  short,  the  sen- 
tence pronounced  declares  the  judgment,  the  solemnity  of  it  the 
terror. 

From  the  words  we  may  deduce  these  observations: 

I.  We  shall  find  strong  motives  and  temptations  from  mezz,  to        ' 
•draw  us  to  a  denial  of  Christ. 

II.  No  terrors  or  solicitations  from  men,  though  never  so  greaf, 
can  warrant  or  excuse  such  a  denial. 

III.  To  deny  Christ^s  words  is  to  den^  Christ. 

But  since  these  observations  are  rather  implied  than  expressed  in 
the  words,  I  shall  waive  them,  and  instead  of  deducing  a  doctrine 
distinct  from  the  words,  prosecute  the  words  themselves  under  this  ' 

doctrinal  paraphrase: 

Whosoever  shall  deny,   disown,  or  be  ashamed  of  either  the  ' 

person  or  truths  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  any  fear  or  favour  of  man, 
shall  with  shame  be  diso'WTied,  and  eternally  rejected  by  him 
at  the  dreadful  Judgment  of  the  great  day. 
The  discussion  oi  this  shall  lie  in  these  tiling. 

I.  To  show  how  many  ways  Christ  and  his  truths  may  be 
denied;  and  what  is  the  denial  here  chiefly  intended. 

II.  To  show  what  are  the  causes  that  induce  men  to  a  denial  of 
Christ  and  his  truths. 

III.  To  show  how  far  a  man  may  consult  his  safety  in  time  of 
persecution,  without  denying  Christ. 

IV.  To  show  what  is  imported  in  Christ's  denying  us  before  his 
Father  in  heaven. 

V.  To  apply  all  to  the  present  occasion. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  these,  I  must  briefly  premise  this; 
that  though  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run  peremptory  and  abso- 
lute, "Whosoever  denies  Christ  shall  assuredly  be  denied  by 
him  ;"  yet  still  there  is  a  tacit  condition  in  the  words  supposed,— 
unless  repentance  intervene.  For  this  and  many  other  scriptures, 
though  as  to  their  formal  terms  they  are  absolute,  yet  as  to  their  i 

sense  they  are  conditional.      God  in  mercy  has  so  framed  and 
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tempered  his  nvord,  that  we  have,  for  the  most  part,  a  reserve  of 
mere  J  ^wrapped  up  in  a  curse.  And  the  very  fii-st  judgtnent  that 
was  pronounced  upon  fallen  man,  -was  with  the  allay  of  a  promise. 
Wheresoever  -we  Sod  a  curse  to  the  guilty  expressed,  in  the  same 
words  mercy  to  the  penit^t  is  still  understood.  This  premised, 
I  come  noi37  to  discuss  the  first  thing,  viz. 

I.  How  ma$iy  toays  Christ  and  Ms  truths  may  be  denied;  and 

what  is  the   dadal  here  chiefly  intended.     Here  first  in  general  I 

assert,  that  ^we  may  deny  him  in  all  those  acts  that  are  capable  of 

being  morally  good  or  evil ;  those  are  the  proper  scene  in  which 

"we  act  our   confessions  or  denials  of  him.     Accordingly,  therefore, 

all  ways  of  denying  Christ  I  shall  comprise  under  these  three. 

1.  We  may  deny  him  and  his  truths  by  an  erroneous,  heretical 
judgment.     I  know  it  is  doubted  whether  a  bare  error  in  judg* 
ment   can    condemn ;    but   since   truths   absolutely   necessary  to 
salvation    are   so   clearly  revealed,   that  we  cannot  err  in   them, 
unless  we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves ;  herein  the  fault 
of  the  judgment  is  resolved  into  a  precedent  default  in  the  will ; 
and  so  the  case  is  put  out  of  doubt.     And  here  it  may  be  replied, 
Are    not    truths    of    absolute    and    fundamental    necessity   very 
disputable ;   as  the  deity  of  Christ,  the  Trinity  of  persons  ?     If 
vhey  are    not  in  themselves   disputable,  why  are   they  so  much 
disputed  ?    Indeed,  I  believe,  if  we  trace  these  disputes  to  their 
original    cause,   we   shall   find,  that   they  never   sprung  from  a 
reluctancy  in  reason   to  embrace   them.     For  this  reason   itself 
dictates,  as  most   rational,  to   assent  to  any  thing,  though  seem- 
mglv  contrary  to  reason,  if  it  is   revealed   by  God,  and  we  are 
certain  of  the  revelation.     These  two   supposed,   these   disputes 
must  needs  arise  only  firom  curiosity  and  singularity ;  and  these  are 
faults  of  a   diseasea  will.     But  some  will  failher    demand,  in 
behalf  of  these  men,  whether   such  as   assent  to  every  word   in 
scripture  (for  so  will  those  that  deny  the  natural  deity  of  Christ 
and  the  Spirit)  can  be  yet  said  in  aoctrinals  to  deny  Christ  ?    To 
this  I  answer.   Since  words   abstracted   from  their  proper  sense 
and  signification  lose  the  nature  of  words,  and  are  only  equivo- 
cally so  called ;  inasmuch  as  the  persons  we  speak  of  take  them 
thus,  and  derive  the  letter  from  Christ,  but  the  signification  from 
themselves,  they  cannot  be  said  pjroperly  to  assent  so  much  as  to 
the  words  of  the  scripture.     And  so  their  case  also  is  clear.     But 
ret  more  fiilly  to  state  the  matter,  how  far  a  denial  of  Christ  in 
belief  and  judgment  is  damnable :  we  will  propose  the  question, 
Whether  those  who   hold  the  fundamentals   of  faith   may  deny 
Christ  danmably,  in  respect  of   those  superstructures  and  conse- 
quences  that   arise  from  them?    I   answer  in  brief,   By  funda- 
mental   truths    are    understood,    (1.)  Either    such,   without    the 
belief  of  which  we  cannot  be  saved :  or,  (2.)  Such,  the  belief  of 
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which  is  sufficient  to  save :  if  the  question  be  proposed    of  fun- 
damentals in  this  latter  sense,  it  contains  its  own  ans-vrer  ;    for 
where  a  man  believes  those  truths,  the  belief  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  save,  there  the  disbelief  or  denial  of  their  consequences    cannot 
damn.     But  what,  and  how  many  these  fundamentals  are,  it  will 
then  be  agreed  on,  when  all  sects,  opinions,  and  persuasions,  do 
unite  and   consent.     2dly,  U  we  speak  of  fundamentals    in    the 
former  sense,  as  they  are  only  truths,  without  which  we   cannot 
be  saved :   it  is  manifest  that  we  may  beheve  them,  dnd   yet  be 
damned  for  denying  their  consequences :  for  that  which  is  only  a 
condition,  without  which  we  cannot  be  saved,  is  not  therefore  a 
cause  sufficient  to   save :    much  more  is  required  to  the   latter 
than  to  the  former.     I  conclude,  therefore,  tiiat  to  deny   Christ 
in  our  iudgment,  will  condemn,  and  this  concerns  the  learned  : 
Christ  demands  the  homage  of  your  understanding ;  he  will  have 
your  reason  bend  to  him,  you  must  put  your  heads  under   bis 
feet.     And  we  know,  that  heretofore,  he  who  had  the  leprosy  in 
this  part  was  to  be  pronounced  unclean.     A  poisoned  reason,  an 
infected  judgment,  is  Christ's  greatest  enemy.     And  an  error  in 
the  judgment  is  like  an  imposthum^e  in  the  head,  which  is  always 
noisome,  and  frequently  mortal. 

2.  We  may   deny   Christ  verbally,  and   by  oral  expressions. 
Now  our  words  are  the  interpreters  of  our  hearts,  the  transcripts 
of  the  judgment,  with  some  farther  addition  of  good  or  evil.     He 
that   interprets,  usually  enlarges.     What  our  judgment  whispers 
in  secret,  these  proclaim  upon  the  housetop.     To  deny  Christ  in 
the  former  imports  enmity ;  but  in  these  open  defiance.     Christ's 
passion  is  renewed  in  both  ;  he  that  misjudges  of  him  condemns 
him ;   but  he  that  blasphemes  him  spits  in  his  fkce.     Thus  the 
Jews  and  the  pharisees  denied  Christ :  "  We  know  that  this  man 
is  a  sinner,"  John  ix.  24 ;  "  and  a  deceiver,"  Matt,  xxvii.  63 ; 
"  and  he  casts  out  devils  by  the  prince  of  devils,"  Matt.  xii.  24. 
And  thu!?  Christ  is  daily  denied,  in   many  blasphemies  printed 
and  divulged,  and  many  horrid  opinions  vented  against  the  truth. 
The  schools  dispute  whether  in  morals  the  external  action  super- 
adds  any  thing  of  good  or   evil  to  the  internal  elicit   act  of  the 
will ;   but  certainly  the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is  wrought  up 
to  a  high  pitch,  before  it  rages  in  an  open  denial.     And  it  is  a 
sign  that  it  is  grown  too  big  for  the  heart,  when  it  seeks  for  rent 
in    our    words.      Blasphemy  uttered    is    error    heightened  with 
impudence  ;  it  is  sin  scorning  a  concealment,  not  only  committed, 
but  defended.     He  that  denies  Christ  in  his  judgment,  sins ;  but 
he  that  speaks  his  denial,  vouches  and  owns  his  sin  ;  and  so,  by 
publishing  it,  does  what  in  him  lies,  to  make  it  univeraal,  and  by 
writing    it,   to   establish  it  eternal.      There  is  another  way  of 
denying  Christ  with   our  mouths,   which  is  negative ;    that  is, 
when  we  do  not   acknowledge   and  confess  him :   but  of  this  I 
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diaU    liaTe   occaaon  to  ti^at  under  the  discussion  of   the  third 
gei^ral  head.      , 

3.   We  may  deny  Christ  in  our  actions  and  practice.;  and  these 
^peaik    much   louder  than   our  tongues.     To  have  an  orthodox 
belief^  and  a  true  profession,  concurring  with  a  bad  life,  is  only 
to  deny  Christ  "with  a  greater  solenuiity.     Belief  and  profession 
irill   speak  thee  a  Christian  but  very  faintly,  when  thy  conversa- 
tion proclaims  thee  an  infidel.    Many,  while  they  have  preached 
Cbiist  in  their  semions,  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their 
practice.    We  have  many  here  who  speak  of  godliness,  mortifi- 
cation^ and  sell^demal ;    but,  if   these  are  so,  what  means  the 
bleatiiig  of  the  sheep,  and  the  lowing  of  the  oxen ;  the  noise  of 
their  ordinaiy  sins,  and  the  cry  of  meir  great  ones?     If  godly, 
why  do  they  wallow  and  steep  in  all  the  carnalities  of  the  world, 
under  pretence  of  Christian  liberty  ?    Why  do  they  make  religion 
ridiculous  by  pretending  to  prophecy,  and  when  their  prophecies 
prove  delusions,   why  do  they  blaspheme?*     If  such   are  self- 
de&iers,  what  means  the  griping,  the  prejudice,  the  covetousness, 
and  the  pluralities  preached  against  and  retained,  and  the  arbitrary 
government   of   many?     When  such  men  preach  of  self-denial 
and  humility,  I  caimot  but  think  of  Seneca,  who  praised  poverty, 
and  that  very  safely,  in   the  midst  of  liis  riches  and  gardens ; 
and  even  exhorted  the  world  to  throw  away  their  gold,  perhaps 
(as  one  well  conjectures),  that  he  might  gather  it  up ;   so  these 
desire   men    to  be    humble,  that    they  may  domineer    without 
oppoation.      But  it  is    an   easy  matter    to   commend   patience, 
when  there  is    no  danfi^er  of"  any  trial,   to   extol    humility  in 
the  midst  of  honours,  to  begin  a  fast  after  dvn'ner:\    But,  oh,  how 
Christ  will  deal  with  such  persons,  when  he  shall  draw  forth  all 
their  actions  bare  and  stripped  from  this  deceiving  veil  of  their 
heavenly  speeches!      He  will  then  say,  it  was  not    your  sad 
countenance,  nor  your  hypocritical  groaning,  by  which  you  did 
either  confess  or  honour  me :  but  your  worldliness,^  your  luxury, 
jour  sinister  partial  dealing;  these  have  denied  me,  these  have 
wounded  me,  these  have  gwie  to  my  heart ;   these  have  caused 
the  weak  to  stumble,  and  the  profane  to  blaspheme;  these  have 
offended  the   one,  and  hardened  the  other.      You  have   indeed 
spoke  me  fair,  you  have  saluted  me  with  your  lips,  but  even  then 
you  betrayed  me.     Depart  from  me,  therefore,  you  professors  of 
holiness,  but  you  workers  of  iniquity. 
And  thus  having  shown  the  three  ways  by  which  Chris^  may 

•  A  noted  Independent  divine,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  was  sick,  of  which  sickness 
he  died,  declared  that  God  had  revealed  to  him  that  he  should  recover,  and  live  thirty 
Tears  longer,  for  that  God  had  raised  him  up  for  a  work  which  could  not  be  done  in 
leas  time.  Bat  Oliver's  death  being  published  two  days  after,  the  said  divine  publiclv 
in  prayer  ezpoatulated  with  God  the  defeat  of  his  prophecy,  m  ihese  words  :  "  Lora, 
ihoa  hast  lied  unto  us ;  yea,  thou  hast  lied  unto  us." 

t  Very  credibly  reported  to  have  been  done  in  an  Independent  congregation  at 

OlOD. 
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be  denied,  it  may  now  be  demanded,  Which  is  the  denial  bere 

intended  in  the  words? 

Jlnswer  (1.)  I  conceive  if  the  words  are  taken   as   they   were 
particularly  and  personally  directed  to   the  apostles,    upon    the 
occasion  of  their  mission  to  preach  flie  gospel,  so  the  denial   of 
him  was  the  not  acknowledgment  of  the  deity  or  godhead   of 
Christ;  and  the  reason  to  prove,  that  this  was  then  principally 
intended  is  this ;  because  this  was  the  truth  in  those  days  chiefly 
opposed,  and  most  disbelieved ;  as  appears,  because  Christ    and 
the  apostles  did  most  eamesdy  inculcate  the  belief  of  this,  and 
accepted  men  upon  the  bare  aclmowledgment  of  this,  and   baptism 
was  administered  to  such  as  did  but  profess  this,  Acts  viii.   37, 
38.    And  indeed,  as  this  one  aphorism,  "Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son 
of  God,"  is  virtually  and   eminently  the  whole  gospel;    so,  to 
confess  or  deny  it,  is  virtually  to  embrace  or  reject  the  whole 
round   and   senes   of  gospel  truths.    For  he  that  ackno^edges 
Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  same  does  consequentia//y 
acknowledge  that  he  is  to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  in  whatsoever 
he  does  enjoin  and  deliver  to  the  sons  of  men ;  and,  therefojTp, 
that  we  are  to  repent  and  believe,  and  rest  upon  him  for  salvation, 
and  to  deny  ouselves ;  and  within  the  compass  of  this  is  included 
whatsoever  is  called  gospel. 

As  for  the  manner  of  our  denying  the  deity  of  Christ  here 
prohibited,  I  conceive,  it  was  by  words  and  oral  expressions 
verbally  to  deny  and  disacknowledge  it.  This  I  ground  upon  these 
reasons : — 

1.  Because  it  was  such  a  denial  as  was  "before  men,"  and 
therefore  consisted  in  open  profession ;  for  a  denial  in  judpnent 
and  practice,  as  such,  is  not  always  before  men. 

2.  Because  it  was  such  a  denial  or  confession  of  him  as  would 
appear  in  preaching ;  but  this  is  managed  in  words  and  verbal 
profession. 

But  now,  (2.)  If  we  take  the  words  as  they  are  a  general  pre- 
cept equally  relating  to  all  times,  and  to  all  persons,  though 
delivered  only  upon  a  particular  occasion  to  the  apostles  (as  I 
suppose  they  are  to  be  understood),  so  I  think  they  comprehend  all 
the  three  ways  mentioned  of  confessing  or  denying  Christ ;  but 
principally  in  respect  of  practice;  and  that,  1.  Because  by  this 
he  is  most  honoured  or  dishonoured.  2.  Because  without  this 
the  other  two  cannot  save.  3.  Because  those  who  are  ready 
enough  to  confess  him  both  in  judgment  and  profession  are 
for  the  most  part  very  prone  to  deny  him  shameftdly  in  their 
doings. 

Pass  we  now  to  a  second  thing,  viz.,  to  show, 

II.  What  are  the  causes  inducing  men  to  deny  Christ  in  his 
truths.    I  shall  propose  three.  . 

1.  The  seeming  supposed  absurdity  of  many  truths :  upon  this 
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foondatioa    lieresy  always   builds.      The  heathens   derided   the 
Chxisiians,  that    still  they  required  and  .pressed  hdief;  and  well 
they  might,   say  they,  since  the  articles  of  their  religion  are  so 
abaud,  that  upon  principles  of  science  they  can  never  win  assent. 
Ic  is  easY   to   draw  it  forth  and  demonstrate,  how  upon  this  score 
the  chief    heretics,   that  now  are  said  to  trouble  the  chureh,  do 
(^pose    aad    deny  the  most  important  truths  in  divinity.      As, 
first,   hear    the   denier  of  the   deity   and   satisfaction  of  Christ. 
What  I    says    he,  can  the  same  person  be   God  and  man?   the 
cieatcue  and   the  Creator?      Can  we  ascribe  such  attributes  to 
the  same  ttung,  whereof  one  implies  a  negation  and  a  contradiction 
of  the  other?     Can  he  be  also  finite  and  infinite,  when  to  be 
finite  is  not  to  be  infinite,  and   to  be  infinite  not  to  be  finite? 
And  when  wc  di.stinyiish  between  the  person  and  the  nature, 
was  not    that  distinction   an  invention  of  the  schools,  savouring 
lather   of  metaphysics  than  divinity.     If  we  say  that  he  must 
have  heen  God  because  he  was  to  mediate  between  us  and  Grod, 
by  the    same  reason,  they  will  reply,  we  should  need  a  mediator 
'between  us   and   Christ,  who   is  equally  God,  eaually  offended. 
Hken  for  his  satisfaction  they  will  demand,  to  whom  this  satis- 
faction is  paid?    If  to  God,  then  God  pays  a  price  to  himself; 
and  what  is  it  else  to  require  and  need  no  satisfaction,  than  for 
one  to  satisfy  himself?    Next  comes  in  the  denier  of  the  decrees 
and  free  grace  of  God.    What!  says  he,  shall  we  exhort,  admonish, 
and  entreat  the  saints  to  beware  of  falling  away  finally,  and   at 
the  same  time  assert  that  it  is  impossible  for  diem  so  to  fall? 
What!  shall  we  erect  two  contradictory  wills  in  God,  or  place  two 
contradictories  in  the  same  will  ?  and  make  the  will  of  his  purpose 
and  intention  run  counter  to  the  will  of  his  approbation  ?     Hear 
another  concerning  the  scripture  and  justification.     What!  says  th^ 
Bomanist,  rely  in  matters  of  fiuth  upon  a  private  spirit  ?    How  do 
you  know  tins  is  the  sense  of  such  a  scripture?    Why,  by  the 
Spirit    But  how  will  vou  try  that  spirit  to  be  of  God?     Whjr, 
bj  the  scripture ;  this  he  explodes  as  a  circle,  and  so  derides  it. 
llien  for  justification.     How  are  you  justified  by  an  imputed 
righteousness  ?    Is  it  yours  before  it  is  imputed,  or  not  ?    If  not,  as 
we  must  say,  is  this  to  be  justified  to  have  that  accounted  yours, 
that  is  not  yours  ?    But  agam,  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  man  made 
rich  or  wise  by  imputation  ?    Why  then  righteous  or  just  ?    Now 
these  seeming  paradoxes  attending  gospel  truths,  cause  men  of 
weak,  prejudiced  intellectuals  to  (kny  them,  and  in  them,  Christ ; 
being  aslmmed   to  own  faith  so  much,   as  they  think,   to  the 
dispaurae^ment  of  their  reason. 

2.  Tlie  second  thing  causing  men  to  deny  the  truths  of  Christ, 
is  their  unprofitableness.  And  no  wonder  if  here  men  forsake 
the  truth,  and  assert  interest.  To  be  pious  is  the  way  to  be 
poor.  Truth  still  gives  its  followers  its  own  badge  and  livery,  a 
despised  nakedness.    It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much 
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harder  to  Tae  maintained  by  it;  could  it  ever  yet  feeci,  dothcy  c 
defend  its  assertors  ?     Did  ever  any  man  quench  his     thirst    o 
satisfy  his  hunger  with  a  notion  ?    Did  ever  any  one    lii^c   upon 
propositions?    The  testimony  of  Brutus  concerning  virtue,    is   the 
apprehension  of  most  concerning  truth ;  that  it  is  a  name,  but  lives 
and  estates  are  things,  and  therefore  not  to  be  thrown  a^^ay  upon 
words.     That  we  are  neither  to  worship  or  cringe  to   stxiy   thing^ 
under  the  Deity,  is  a  truth  too  strict  for  a  Naaman ;  he  can  be  con- 
tent to  worship  the  true  God,  but  then  it  must  be  in  the  house  of 
Riinmon ;  the  reason  was  implied  in  his  condition,  he  was  captain 
of  the  host,  and  therefore  he  thought  it  reason  good  to   bow  to 
Rimmon,  rather  than  endanger  his  place ;  better  bow  than  hrealr. 
Indeed  sometimes  Providence  casts  thjutigs  so,  that  truth  and  interest 
lie  the  same  way ;  and,  when  it  is  wrapped  up  in  this  covering) 
men  can  be  content  to  follow  it,  to  press  hard  after  it,  but  it  is,  as 
we  pursue  some  beasts,  only  for  their  skins ;  take  off  the  covering, 
and  though  men  obtain  the  truth,  they  would  lament  the  loss  of 
that ;  as  Jacob  wept  and  mourned  over  the  torn  coat  when  Joseph 
was  alive.     It  is  incredible  to  consider  how  interest  ontweigbs 
truth.     If  a  thing  in  itself  be  doubtful,  let  it  make  for  interest,  and 
it  shall  be  raised  at  least  into  pmbable;  and  if  a  truth  be  certain^ 
and  thwart  interest,  it  will  quickly  fetch  it  down  to  but  a  pro- 
bability ;   nay,  if  it  does  not  carry  with  it  an  impregnable  evi- 
dence, it  will  go  near  to  debase  it  to  a  downright  falsity.     How         ' 
much  interest  casts  the  balance  in  cases  dubious,  I  could  give 
sundiy  instances ;  let  one  suffice,  and  that  concerning  the  unlair- 
fulness  of  usury.     Most  of  the  learned  men  in  the  world  succes- 
sively, both  heathen  and  Christian,  do  assert  the  taking  of  use  to 
be  utterly  unlawful;    yet    the  divines  of  the  reformed   church 
beyond  the  seas,  though  most  severe  and  rigid  in  other  things, 
do   generally  affirm  it  to  be  lawful.    That  the  case  is  doubtful,  ' 

and  may  be  disputed  with  plausible  arguments  on  either  side,  we 
may  well  grant ;  but  what  then  is  the  reason  that  makes  these  | 

divines  so  unanimously  concur  in  this  opinion.?  Indeed  I  shall 
not  affirm  this  to  be  the  reason,  but  it  may  seem  so  to  many; 
that  they  receive  their  salaries  by  way  of  pension,  in  present 
ready  money,  and  so  have  no  other  way  to  improve  them;  so 
that  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  change  of  their  salary  would 
be  the  strongest  argument  to  change  their  opinion.  The  truth  is, 
interest  is  mt  grand  wheel  and  spring  that  moves  the  whole 
universe.  Let  Christ  and  truth  say  what  they  will,  if  interest 
will  have  it,  gain  must  be  godliness ;  if  enthusiasm  is  in  request, 
learning  must  be  inconsistent  with  grace.  If  pay  otows  short, 
the  university  maintenance  must  be  too  great.  Rather  than 
Pilate  will  be  counted  Caesar's  enemy,  he  will  pronounce  Christ 
innocent  one  hour,  and  condemn  him  the  next.  How  Christ  is 
made  to  truckle  under  the  world,  and  how  his  truths  are  denied 
and  shuffled  with  for  profit  and  pelf,  the  clearest  proof  would  be 
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by  mdactioii  and  example.  But  as  it  is  the  most  clear,  so  here 
k  'would  l>e  the  most  unpleasing;  wherefore  I  «hall  pass  this 
orer,  since  the  world  is  now  so  peccant  upon  this  account,  that 
I  am  afraid  instances  would  be  mistaken  for  invectiyes. 

3,  Tlie  third  cause  inducing  men  to  deny  Christ  in  his  truths, 
is  th^r  apparent  danger.     To  confess  Christ  is  the  ready  way  to 
be  cast  out  of  the  synago^e.     The  church  is  a  place  of  graves, 
as  ^well  as  of  worship  and  profession.     To  be  resolute  in  a  good 
cause,  is  to  bring  upon  ourselves  the  punishment  due  to  a  bad. 
Truth  indeed  is  a  possession  of  the  lii^est  value,  and  tiiierefore 
it   most   needs   expose  the   owner  to    much   danger.     Christ  is 
saitt&tinies  pleased  to  make  the  profes^on  of  himself  costly,  and 
a  man  cannot  buy  the  truth,  but  he  must  pay  down  his  life  and 
Vos    dearest   blood    for   it.      Christianity  marks  a  man   out  for 
destruction ;   and  Christ   sometimes  chalks   out  such   a  way  to 
salvation,  as  shall  verify  his  own  saying,  "  He  that  will  save  his 
life  diall  lose  it."    The  first  ages  of  the  church   had  a  more 
abundant  experience  of  this ;  what  Paul  and  the  rest  planted  by 
ft»9it  preaching,  they  watered  with  their  blood.     We  know  their 
usage  vras  such  as  Christ  foretold,  he  sent  them  to  wolves,  and 
^  common  course  then  was  Chrigtianos  ad  kones.    For  si  man  to 
give  his  name  to  Christianitv  in  those  days,  was  to  list  himself  a 
mar^,  and  to   bid  farewell  not  only  to  the  pleasures  but  also 
to  the  hopes  of  this  life.     Neither  was  it  a  single  death  only  that 
then  attended  this  profession,  but  the  terror  and  sharpness  of  it 
iras  redoubled  in  the  manner  and  circumstance.     They  had  per- 
seeiitors  whose  invention  was  as  great  as  their  cruelty.     Wit  and 
malice  conspired  to  find  out  such  tortures,  such  deaths,  and  those 
of  such  incredible   anguish,  that  only  the  manner  of  dying  was 
the  punishment,  death  itself  the   deliverance.     To  be   a  martjnr 
agnifies  only  to  witness  the  truth  of  Christ,  but  the  witnessing 
of  the  truth  was  then  so  generally  attended  with  this  event,  that 
maiyrdom  now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to  witness  by 
death.    The  word,  besides  its  own  signification,  importing  their 
^pctice.    And  since  Christians  have  been  fireed  firom  heathens, 
Christians    themselves    have    turned    persecutors.      Since  Rome 
firom  heathen  was  turned  Christian,  it  has  improved  its  persecu- 
tion into  an  inquisition.    Now,  when   Christ  and  truth  are  upon 
these  terms,  that  men  cannot  confess   him,  but  upon  pain  of 
death,  the  reason  of  their  a|)ostasy  and  death  is  clear ;  men  will 
be  wise,  and  leave  truth  and  misery  to  such  as  love  it ;  they  are 
resolved  to  be    cunning,   let  others  run    the    hazard  of   being 
sincere.    If  they  must  be  good  at  so  high  a  rate,  they  know  they 
may  be  safe  at  a  cheaper.     jS^  n^are  st^ciaty  qtds  erit  nocens^ 
If  to  deny  Christ  will  save  them,  the  truth  Shall  never  make 
them  gnilty.    Let  Christ  and  his  flock  lie  open,  and  exposed  to 
all  weather  of  persecution,  foxes  will  be  sure  to  have  holes. 
And,  if   it  comes  to  this,  that  they  must  either  renounce  their 
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religion,  deny  and  blaspheme  Christ,  or  forfeit  their  litres  to  ih 
fire  or  the  sword,  is  but  inverting  Job's  wife's  advice^  **  Curs 
God,  and  live," 

III;  We  proceed  now  to  the  third  thing,  which  is  to  show} 
Jiow  /car  a  man  Tnay  consult  his  safety  in  time  of  penecuHoTi  ^mthaui 
denying  Christ. 

This  he  may  do  two  ways. 

1.  By  withdrawing  his  person.     Martvrdom  is  an  heroic  act 
of  faith :   an  achievement  ^beyond  an  ordinaiy  pitch  of   it ;    ^^  to 
you,"  says, the  Spirit,  "it  is  given  to  suffer,"  Phil.  i.  29.      It  is 
a  peculiar  additional  gift:    it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  of 
degree,  not  an  essentjal  consequent  of  its  nature.     "Be  ye  harm- 
less as  doves,"  says  Christ;  and  it  is  as  natural  to  them  to  take 
flight  upon  danger,  as  to  be  innocent :  let  every  man  thoroughly 
consult  the  temper  of  his  faith,  and  wei^  his  courage  with  his 
fears,  his  weakness,  and  Ms  resolutions  together,  and  take  tbe 
measure  of  both,  and  see  which  preponderates ;  and  if  his  spirit 
faints,  if  his  heart  misgives  and   melts  at  the  very  thoughts  of 
the  fire,  let  him  fly,  and  secure  his  own  soul,  and  Christ's  honour. 
JVbn  negat  Christum  fygiendo^  qui  ided  Jiigit  ne  neget :  he    does 
not  deny  Christ  by  nying,  who  therefore  flies  that  he  may  not 
deny  him.     Nay,  he  does  not  so  much  decline,  as  rather  change 
his  martyrdom :   he  flies  from  the  flame,  but  repairs  to  a  desert : 

to  poverty  and  hunger  in  a  wilderness.  Whereas,  if  he  would 
dispense  with  his  conscience,  and  deny  his  Lord,  or  swallow  down 
two  or  three  contradictory  oaths,  he  should  neither  fear  the  one, 
nor  be  forced  to  the  other. 

2.  By  concealing  his  judgment.  A  man  sometimes  is  no 
more  bound  to  speak,  than  to  destroy  himself;  and  as  nature 
abhors  this,  so  religion  does  not  command  that.  In  the  times  of 
the  primitive  church,  when  the  Christians  dwelt  amongst  hea- 
thens, it  is  reported  of  a  certain  maid,  how  she  came  from  her  ! 
father's  house  to  one  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and  declared 
herself  a  Christian,  spit  in  the  judge's  face,  and  so  provoked 
him  to  cause   her  to   be  executed.     But  will  any  say,  that  this 

was  to  confess  Christ,  or  die  a  martyr?  He  that,  uncalled  for, 
uncompelled,  comes  and  proclaims  a  personal  truth,  for  which  he  is 
surely  to  die,  only  dies  a  confessor  to  his  own  folly,  and  a  sacri- 
fice to  his  own  rashness.  MartyrdiHn  is  stamped  such  only  by 
God's  command ;  and  he  that  ventures  upon  it  without  a  call, 
must  endure  it  without  a  reward :  Christ  will  say,  "  Who  required 
this  at  your  hands?"  His  gospel  does  not  dictate  ipiprudence:  no 
evangelical  precept  justies  out  that  of  a  lawful  self-preservation. 
He,  therefore,  that  thus  throws  himself  upon  the  sword,  runs 
to  heaven  before  he  is  sent  for ;  where  though*  perhaps  Christ 
may  in  mercy  receive  the  man,  yet  he  will  be  sure  to  disown 
the  martyr. 
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And  thus   mvich  concerning  those  lawful  ways  of  securing  our- 
sdres  in  time   of  persecution :  not  as  if  these  were  always  lawful : 
»r  sometimes  a  man  is  bound  to  confess  Christ  openly,  though  he 
dies  for   it ;    and  to  conceal  a  truth  is  to  deny  it.     feut  now,  to 
^^  "wlien    it    is  our  duty,  and  when  unlawful  to  take  these 
courses,  by    some  general  rule  of  a  perpetual,  never-failing  truth, 
ncme  ever  vrould  yet  presume :   for,  as  Aristotle  says,  "  We  are 
not  to   expect   demonstration  in  ethics,  or  politics,  nor  to  build 
certain  rules   upon  the  contingency  of  human  actions ;"  so,  inas- 
much as  onr   flying  from  persecution,  our  confessing  or  concealing 
persecuted  truths,  vary  amd  change  their  very  nature,  according 
to  ffiSTeteut  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  we  cannot 
limit  their  directions  within  any  one  universal  precept.     You  will 
sKj  then.  How  shall  we  know  when  to  confess,  when  to  conceal 
a  truth?    iniieQ   to  wait  for,  when   to  decline   persecution!    In- 
deed,  the  only  way  that  I  think  can  be  prescribed  in  this  case, 
is,  to  be  earnest  and  importunate  with  God  in  prayer  for  special 
duectioD  ;     and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  who   is  both 
tsaM\]\  and  merciful,  will  leave  a  sincere*  soul  in  the  dark  upon 
such  an  occasion.    But  this  I  shall  add,  that  the  ministers  of  God 
^s^  uot  to  evade,  or  take  refuge  in  any  of  these  two  forementioned 
ways.     They  are  public  persons ;   and  good  shepherds  must  then 
chiefly  stand  close  to  the  flock,  when  the  wolf  comes.    For  them 
to  be  silent  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  is  to  renounce  it ;  and  to  fly, 
is  to  desert  it.     As  for  that  place  urged  in  fevour  of  ihe  contrary, 
in  vei.  23,   "When  they  persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  into 
another,"   it  proves  nothing;  for  the  precept  was  particular,  and 
^ticemed  only  the  apostles ;  and  that,  but  for  that  time  in  which 
they  were   then  sent  to  the  Jews,   at  which  time   Christ  kept 
them  as  a  reserve  for  the  future:  for  when  after  his  death  they 
were  indifferently  seni  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  we  find  not 
this  cTause  in  their  commission,  but  they  were  to  sign  the  truths 
they  preached  with  their  blood;   as  we  know  they  actually  did. 
And  moreover,   when   Christ  bids  them,  being  "persecuted  in 
oiit  city,  fly  into  another,"  it  was  not,  as  Grotius  acutely  ob- 
serves, "  that  they  might  lie  hid,  or  be  secure  in  th^t  city,  but 
that  there   they  might  preach   the   gospel:"  so  that   their  flight 
here  was  not  to  secure  their  persons,  but  to  continue  their  bua- 
ness.     I  conclude,  therefore,  that  faithful  ministers  are  to  stand 
and  endure  the  brunt.      A  common  soldier  may  fly  when  it  is 
the  duty  of  him  that  holds  the  standard  to  die  upon  the  place. 
Aiid  we  have   abundant  encouragement   so  to  do:    Christ   has 
seconded  and  sweetened  his  command  with  his  promise :  yea,  the 
thing  itself  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our  glory.      And  he  who 
has  done  this  work,  has  in  the  veiy  work  partly  received  his 
)  wages.     And,  were  it  put  to  my  choice,  I  think  1  should  choose 

rather,  with  spitting  and  scorn,  to  be  tumbled  into  Uie  dust  in 
blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our  dear  Lord, 
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now  opposed  by  the  enthusiasts  of  the  present  age,    than    hy 
denial  of  those   truths  through  blood   and   penury     Tvade     to 
sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne.     And  we  need  not    doubt,    hv 
truth,  however  oppressed,  will  have  some  followers,  and  at  iGugiL 
prevail.      A  Christ,  thgugh  crucified,  will  arise:    and    as   it   is  in 
the  Rev.  xi.  3,  "The  witnesses  will  prophesy,  though   it  be  in 
sackcloth." 

rV.  Having  thus  despatched  the  third  thing,  I  proceed  to  the 
fourth,  which  is  to  show,  what  it  is  for  Christ  to  deny  tcs  b^ore 
his  Father  in  heaven.  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  men's  carriage 
to  Christ  in  this  world ;  now  we  will  describe  his  carriage  to  thena 
in  the  other.  These  words  clearly  relate  to  the  last  judgzzzen^; 
and  they  are  a  summary  description  of  his  proceeding  witn  men 
at  that  day. 

And  here  we  will  consider,  1.  The  action  itself,  "He  will  deny 
them."  2.  The  circumstance  of  the  action,  "  He  will  deny  them 
before  his  Father  and  the  holy  angels." 

1.  Concerning    the    first:    Christ's    denying    us    is    otherwise 
expressed  in  Luke  xiii.  27,  "I  know  you  not."     To  knoWy  in 
scripture  language,  is  to   approve;    and  so,  not  to  know,   is  to 
reject  and  condemn.      Now,  who  knows  how  many  woes   are 
crowded  into  this  one  sentence,  "  I  will  deny  him  ?"    It  is,  to  say 
no  more,  a  compendious  expression  of  hell,  an  eternity  of  torments 
comprised  in  a  word :  it  is  condemnation  itself,  and,  what  is  most 
of  all,  it  is  condenonation  from  the  mouth  of  a  Saviour.     Oh,  the 
inexpressible  horror  that  will  seize  upon  a  poor  sinner,  when  he 
stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine  justice!     When  he  shall 
look  about  and  see  his  accuser,  his  Judge,  the  witnesses,  all  of 
them  his  remorseless  adversaries ;   the  law  impleading,  mercy  and 
the  gospel  upbraiding  him,  the  devil,  his  grand  accuser,  drawing 
his  mdictment;   niunbering  his  sins  with  the  greatest  exactness, 
and  aggravating  them  with  the  crudest  bitterness ;  and  conscience, 
like  a  thousand  witnesses,  attesting  every  article,  flying  in  his 
face,  and  rending  his  very  heart :   and  then  after  all,  Christ,  from 
whom  only  mercy  could  be  expected,  owning  the  accusation.    It 
will  be  hell  enough  to  hear  the  sentence;  the  very  promulga- 
tion  of   the  punishment  will  be  part   of   the  punishment,  and 
anticipate  the  execution.    If  Peter  was  so  abashed  when  Christ 
gave  him  a  look  after  his  denial ;  if  there  was  so  much  dread  in 
his  looks  when  he  stood  as  prisoner,  how  much  greater  \rill  it  be 
when  he  sits  as  a  judge !     If  it  was  so  fearful  when  he  looked  his 
denier  into  repentance,  what  will  it  be  when  he  shall  look  him 
into  destruction  ?    Believe  it,  when  w^e  shall  hear  an  accusation 
from  an  advocate,  our  eternal  doom  from  our  intercessor,  it  will 
convince   us  that  a  denial  of  Christ  is  something  more  than  a 
few    transitory    words:    what    trembling,    what    outcries,  what 
astonishment  will  there  be  upon  the  pronouncing  this  sentence! 
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Erery  'word   \i^ll  come  upon  the  sinner,  like  an  airow  striking 
through  Uis   reins;  like  thunder,  that  is  heard,  and  consumes  at 
the   ^nxe    instant     Yea,  it  will   be   a  denial  with  scorn,  with 
taunting    exprobations ;   and  to  be  miserable  without  commisera- 
tion is  the   height  of  misery.     He  tiiat  falls  below  pity,  can  fall 
no  lovrer.      Could  I  give  you  a  lively  representation  of  guilt  and 
horror  on    this    hand,  and  paint  out  eternal  wrath  and  decipher 
eternal  vengeance  on  the  othei",  then  might  I  show  you  the  con- 
dition, of   a  ^nnef  hearing  himself  denied  by  Christ:    and  for 
those  whom   Christ  has  denied,  it  will   be  in  vain  to  Appeal  to 
the  Father,   unle%  we  can  imagine  -that  those  whom  mercy  has 
condemned,  justice  will  absolve. 

2-  For  the  circumstance :  "He  will  deny  us  before  his  Father 
and  the  holy  angels."     As  much  as  God  is  more  glorious  than 
man,  so  much  is  it  more  glorious  to  be  confessed  before  him,  than 
before  men  ;  and  so  much  glory  as  there  is  in  being  confessed,  so 
much  dishonour  there  is  in  being  denied.     If  there  could  be  any 
room  for    comfort  after  the  sentence  of  damnation,  it  would  be 
lins,  to    he  executed  in  secret,  to  perish   unobserved :   as  it  is 
some  allav  to  the  infamy  of  him  who  died  ignominiously  to  be 
bnried  privately.    But  when  a  man's  folly  must  be  spread  open 
before  the  angels,  and  all  his  baseness  ripped  up  before  those  purfe 
spirits,  this  will  be  a  double  hell :   to  be  thrust  into  utter  dark* 
ness,  only  to    be   punished  by  it  without  the  •benefit  of  being 
concealed.     When  Christ  shall  compare  himself,  who  was  denied, 
and  the  thing  for  which  he  was  denied,  together,  and  parallel  his 
merits  wiA  a  lust,  and  lay  eternity  in  the  balance  with  a  trifle, 
then  the  folly  of  the  sinner's  choice  shall  be  the  greatest  sting  of 
his  destruction.     For  a  man  shall  not  have  the  advantage  of  his 
former  ignorances  and   error  to   approve  his  sin.      Things  that 
appeared  amiable   by  the  light  of  this  world,  will   appear  of  a 
different  odious  hue  in  the  clear  discoveries  of  the  next :  as  that 
'which  appears  to  be  of  this  colour  by  a  dim  candle,  will  be  found 
to  be  of   another,  looked   upon  in   the   day.     So   when   Christ 
shall  have  cleared   up   men's   apprehensions  about  the  value  of 
things;  he   will   propose   that   worthy   prize    for   which   he   was 
denied :  he  will  hold  it  up  to  open  view,  and  call  upon  men  and 
angels :  Behold,  look,  here  is  the  thing,  here  is  that  piece  of  dirt, 
that  windy  applause,  that  poor,  transitory  pleasure,  that  contempti- 
ble danger,    for  which   I  was  dishonoured^   my   truth   disowned, 
and  for  which  life,  eternity,  and  God   himself  was  scorned   and 
trampled  upon  by  this  sinner :  judge  all  the  world,  whether  what 
he  so  despised   in  the  other  life,  he  deserves   to  erijoy  in  this  ? 
How  will  the  condemned  sinner  then  crawl  forth,  and  appear  m 
his  filth  and  shame,  before  that  undefiled  tribunal,  .hke  a  toad  or 
a  snake  in  a  king's  presence  chamber  ?    Nothing  so  irksome,  as 
to  have  one's  folly  displayed  before  the  prudent :   one's  impurity 
before  the  pure.    And  all  this,  before  that  company  surrounding 
Vol.  L— 7  E 
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]iim  from  which  he  is  neither  able  to  Ipok  off,  nor  yet   to  look 
upon.     A  disgrace  put  upon  a  man  in  company  is  unsupportable  ; 
it  is- heightened  according  to  the  greatness,  and   multiplied    ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  persons  that  hear  it.    And   novr, 
as  this  circumstance,  "  before  his  Father,"  fully  speaks  the  shame, 
so  likewise  it  speaks  the  (Hanger  of   Christ's  then  denying'    us. 
For  when  the  accusation  is  heard,  and  the  person  stands  con- 
victed,  God  is   immediately  lifting   up  his  hand  to  inflict    the 
eternal  blow ;   and  when  Christ  denies  to  exhibit  a  ransom ,  to 
step   between  the  stroke  then  coming  and  the  sinner,  it    must 
inevitably  fall  upon  him,  and  sink  his  guilty  soul  into  that  deep 
and  bottomless  gulf  of  endless  perdition.     This  therefore    is  the 
sum  of  Christ's  denying  us  before  his  Father,  viz.  unsupportable 
shame,  unavoidable  destruction. 

y.  I  proceed  now  to  the  uses  which  may  he  drawn  from  the 
trujths  delivered.    And, 

1.  Ri^ht  honourable,  not  only  the  present  occasion,  but  even 
the  words  themselves  seem  emmently  to  address  an  exhortation 
to  your  honours.  As  for  others  not  to  deny  Christ,  is  openly  to 
profqss  him ;  so  for  you  who  are  invested  with  authority,  not  to 
deny  him,  is  to  defend  him.  Know  therefore  that  Christ  does 
not  only  desire,  but  demand  your  defence,  and  that  in  a  double 


(1.)  hi  respect  of  his  truth.    (2.)  Of  his  members. 

(1.)  He  requires  that  you   should  defend  and  confess  him   in 
his  truth.     Heresy  is  a  teure  sometimes  not  to  be  pulled  up  but 
by  the  civil  magistrate.     The  words  liberty  of  conscience  are  much 
abused  for  the  defence  of  it,  because  not  well  understood.    Every 
man  may  have  liberty  of  conscience  to  think  and  judge  as  he 
pleases,  but  not  to  vent  what  he  pleases.     The  reason  is,  because 
conscience,  bounding  itself  within  the  thoughts,  is  of  private  con- 
cernment, and  the  cognisance  of  these  belong  only  to  Grod :  but 
when  an  opinion  is  published,  it  concerns  all  that  hear  it,  and 
the  public  being  endamaged  by  it,  it  becomes  punishable  by  the 
magistrate  to  whom  the  care  of  the  public  is  entrusted.     But  there 
is  one  truth  that  concerns  both  ministry  and  magistracy,  and  all ; 
which  is  opposed  by  those  who  affirm,  that  "  none  ought  to  govern 
upon  the  earth,  but  Christ  in  person."  Absurdly !  as  if  the  power.) 
that  are,  destroyed  his ;  as  if  a  deputy  were  not  consistent  with  a 
king ;   as  if  there  were  any  opposition  in  subordination.      They 
affirm,  also,  that  the  wicked  have  no  right  to  their  estates ;  but 
only  the   "  faithful,"   that  is,  themselves,  ought   to  "  possess  the 
earth."    And  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  when  they  come  to 
explain  this  principle,  by  putting  it  into  execution,  there  will  be 
but  few  that  have  estates  at  present,  but  will  be  eidier  found  or 
made  wicked.     I  shall  not  be  so  urgent,  to  press  you  to  confess 
Christ,  by  asserting  and  owning  the  truth,  contrary  to  this,  since 
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jl  does  not  only  oppose  truth,  but  prt)perty ;  and  here  to  deny 
Christ,  would  be  to  deny  yourselves,  in  a  sense  which  none  is 
Ske  to  do. 

(2,)  Christ  requires   you  to  own  and  defend  him  in  his  mem- 
bers; and  amongst  these,  the  chief  of  them,  and  such  as  most 
hU  in  your  wajy   the  ministers ;  I  say,  that  despised,  abject,  op- 
pr»ed  sort  of  men,  the  ministers,  whom  the  world  would  make 
antichnstian,  and    so    deprive  them   of   heaven ;    and  also  strip 
tfaem  of  that  poor  remainder  of  their  maintenance,  and  so  allow 
them  no  pordon  upon  the  earth.     You  may  now  spare  that  dis- 
tinction of  scaruiaious  nwiisters,  when  it  is  even  made  scandalous 
to  be  a  minister.      And  as  for  their  discouragement  in  the  courts 
of  the  law,  I  shall   only  note  this,  that  for  these  many  years  last 
past,  it  has  been  the  constant  observation  of  all,  that  if  a  minister 
had  a  cause  depending  in  the  court,  it  was  ten  to  one  but  it  went 
agaonat  lum.      I  cannot  believe  vour   law   iusties  out  the  gospel; 
but  if  it  be  thus  used  to  undermme  Christ  m  his  servants,  beware 
that  sack  judgnients  passed  upon  them  do  not  fetch  down  God's 
judgments  upon  the  land  ;  and  that  for  such  abuse  of  law,  Christ 
does  not  in  anger  deprive  both  vou  and  us  of  its  use.     My  lords, 
I  make  no  doubt,  but  you  will  meet  with  many  suits  in  your 
courae,  in  which  the  persons  we  speak  of  are  concerned,  as  it  is 
easy  to  prognosticate  from  those  many  worthy  petitions  preferred 
agunst  ^em,  for  which  the  wdl-qffected  petitioners*  will  one  day 
recdve  but  small  thanks  from  the  court  of  heaven.     But  how- 
ever their  causes  speed  in  your  tribunals,  know  that  Christ  him- 
self will  recognize  them  at  a  greater.     And  then,  what  a  diflerent 
face  will  be  put  upon  things !     When  the  usurping,  devouring 
N'uniods  of  the  world  shall  be  cast  with  scorn  on  the  left  hand  ; 
and  Christ  himself  in  that  ^at  consistory  shall  dei^  to  step 
down  from  his  throne,  and  single  out  a  poor  despisea  minister, 
and,  as  it  were,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  present  him  to,  and 
opealy  thus  confess  him  before  his  Father :  Father,  here  is  a  poor 
servant  of  mine,  who,  for  doin^  his  duty  impartially,  for  keeping 
a  good  conscience,   and   testifying  my  tniths  in  a  hypocritical 
pretending  age,  was  wronged,  trod  upon,  stripped  of  all :  Father, 
I  will,  that  there  be  now  a  distinction  made  between  such  as 
have  owned  and  confessed  me  with  the  loss  of  the  world,  and 
those  that  have  denied,  persecuted,  and  insulted  over  me.     It  will 
be  in  vain  then  to  come   and   creep  for  mercy :  and  say,  Lord, 
when  did  we  insult  over  thee?   when   did  we  see  thee  in  our 
courts,  and  despised  or  oppressed  thee?     Christ's   reply  will  be 
then  quick  and  sharp :  Verily,  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  to  one  of 
these  little,  poor,  despised  ones,  ye  did  it  unto  me.     The 
2.  Use  is  of  information,  to  show  us  the  danger  as  well  as  the 

*  WbensoeTer  any  petitiop  was  put  up  to  the  parliaroent  in  the  year  1633,  for  the  , 
taking  away  of  tithes,  ine  thanks  of  the  house  were  still  returned  to  them,  and  that  by 
the  name  and  eubgy  of  the  wtlhaffected  petUianen, 
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baseness  of  a  dastardly  spirit,  iir  asserting  the  interest  arid    truth 
of  Christ.     Since  Chnst  has  taade  a  Christian  course  a  ^^w^arjferct, 
of  all  men  living  a  coward  is  the  most  unfit  to  make  a  Ctxristian  ; 
whose  infamy  is  not  so  great  but  it  is  sometimes  less  tliaj:!    his 
peril.    A  coward  does  pot  always  escape  with  dismce,  but.  some- 
times also  he  loses  his  life :  wherefore,  let  all  sucn  know,   as    can 
enlarge  their  consciences  like  heD,  and  call  any  sinful  compliance^ 
submission,  and  style  a  cowardly  silence  in  Christ's  cause,  discre- 
tion and  prudence :   I  say,  let  them  know,  that  Christ  will    one 
day  scorn  them,  and  spit  them,  with  their  policy  and  prudence, 
into  hell ;  and  then  let  them  consult,  how  pcditic  they=  were^  for 
a  temporal    emolument,   to  throw  away  eternity.      Ijie    things 
which  generally  cause  men  to  deny  Christ,  are,  either  the  enjoy- 
ments or  the  tbiseries  .of  this  life :  but,  alas !  at  the  day  of  judge- 
ment all  these  will  expire;  and,  as  one  well  observes,  what  are 
we  the  better  for  pleasure,  or  the  worse  ifor  sorrow,  when  it  is 

East  ?    But  then  sin  and  guilt  wiU  be  still  fresh,  and  heaven   and 
ell  will   be  then   vet  to  begin.     If  ever  it  was  seasonable    to 
preach  courage  in  the  despised^  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now, 
when  his  truths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the  hands   and 
hearts  of   his  faithful  ministers   are  weakened,  and  even  broke, 
and  his  worship  extirpated  in  a  mockery,  that  his  Tumour  may  be 
advanced.     Well,  to  establish  our  hearts  in  dutv,  let  U3  before- 
hand propose  to  ourselves  the  worst  that  can  happen.     Should 
God  in  his  judgment  suffer  England   to  be  transfonned  into   a 
Munster :   shoula  the  faithful  be  every  where  massacred :  should 
the  places  of  learning  be  demolished,  and  oiircoU^es  reduced 
(not  only  as  one*  in  nis  zeal  would  have  it)  to  three ^  but  to  wme; 
yet  assuredly,  hell  is  worse  than  all  this,  and  is  the  portion  of 
such  as  deny   Christ.      Wherefore,   let  our  discouragements  be 
what  they  will,  loss  of  places,  loss  of  estates,  loss  of  ufe  and  re- 
lations; yet  still  this  sentence  stands  ratified  in  the  decrees  of 
heaven,  ^'  Cursed  be  that  man,  tbat  for  any  of  these  shall  desert 
the  truth,  and  deny  his  Lord." 

*  U.  C,  a  colonel  of  the  army,  the  perfidious  cause  of  Penruddock's  death,  and 
some  time  after  high-sheriff  of  Ozfordahire,  openly  and  frequently  affirmed  the  use- 
lesaoesa  of  the  universities,  and  that  three  colleges  were  sufficient  to  answer  the  occa- 
sions of  the  nation,  for  the,  breeding  of  men  up  to  leamingt  so  ^  as  it  was  either 
necessary  or  useful. 
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SERMON  IV. 

^SJOCM^ESUSnCAJL   POLICY   THE  BEST  POLICY:   0&  HEUQIOI^  THE  BEST 

REASON  OF  8TAT£. 

(Preached  l^fbre  the  Hon.  Society  of  Linoob's  Inn.} 

1  Kings  xm.  33,  34. 

J^fter  Ods  thing  Jercboafn  returned  not  from  his  eml  way^  but  made 
i^am  of  the  lowest  of  the  peopk  priests  of  the  Jngh  places: 
whosoever  wouldy  he  consecrated  kiniy  and  he  became  one  of  the 
priests  of  the.  high  places,  i^nd  this  thing  became  sin  unto  the 
hous^  of  JerobimFiy  even-  toculitoff^  and  to  destroy  it  from  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

Jeroboam,  from  the  name  of  a  person  become  the  character 
of  impiety,  is  reported  to  posterity  eminent,  or  rather  infamous^ 
for  two  things:  usurpation  of  goyertunent,  and  innovation  of 
religion.  It  is  confessed,  the  former  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
irran  Godj  but  since  God  may  order  and  dispose  what  he  does  not 
approve ;  and  use  the  wickecmess  of  men  while  he  forbids  it ;  the 
design  of  the  first  cause  does  not  excuse  the  maligni^  of  the 
second :  -  and  therefore,  the  advancement  and  seeptre  of  Jeroboam 
was  in  that  sense  only  the  work  of  God,  in  which  it  is  said, 
Amos  iii.  6,  "  That  there  is  no  evil  in  the  city  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  done."  But  fix)m  his  attempts  upon  the  civil  power, 
he  proceeds  to  innovate  God's  worship ;  and  from  the  subjection 
of  men's  bodies  and  estates,  to  enslave  their  consciences,  as  know- 
ing  that  true  religion  is  no  .friend  to  an  unjust  title.  Such  was 
afterwards  the  way  of  Mahomet,  to  the  tyrant  to  join  the  im- 
poster,  and  what  he  had  got  by  the  sword  to  confirm  by  the  Al- 
coran: raising  his  empire  upon  two  pillars,  conquest  and  inspi- 
ration. Jeroboam  being  thus  advanced,  and  thinking  policy  die 
best  piety,  though  indeed  in  nothim^  ever  more  befooled ;  the 
nature  of  sin '  bemg  not  only  to  defile,  but  to  infatuate.  In  the 
tweUlh  chiq>ter  and  the  27th  verse,  he  thus  argues,  "  If  this  people 
go  up  to  do  sacrifice  in  the  house  of  the  Lora  at  Jerusalem,  then 
uiall  the  heart  of  this  people  turn  again  unto  their  lord,  even 
onto  Rehoboam  kmg  of  Judah,  and  3iey  shall  Idll  me,  and  go 
ag^  unto  Rehoboam  king  of  Judah."  As  if  he  should  have 
said :  The  true  wordiip  of  God,  and  the  converse  of  those  that 
use   it,  di^ose  men  to  a  considerate  lawfril  subjection.    And 
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therefore  I  must  take  another  course ;  my  practice  must   not  be 
better  than  my  title ;  ivhat  was  won  by  force,  must  be    continued 
by  delusion.     Thus  sin  is  usually  seconded  with  sin :    and  a  man 
seldom  commits  one  sin  to  please,  but  he  commits  anotlier  to  de- 
fend himself:    as  it    is  frequent    for    the  adulterer    to     commit 
murder  to  conceal  the  shame  of  his  adulteiy.      But   let    us  see 
Jeroboam's  politic  procedure   in  the  next  verse: — "Whereupon 
the  king  took  counsel,  and  made  two  calves  of  gold,  and    said 
unto  them,  It  is  too  much  for  you  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  behold 
thy  gods,  0  Israel."    As  if  he  had  made  such  an  edict :     *  I  Jew- 
boam,  by  the  advice  of  my  council,  considenng  the  great  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  and  the  great  charges  that  poor  people  are 
put  to  in  goin^  thither :    as  suso  the  ii^erable  burden   of  pay- 
ing the  first-fnuts  and  tithes  to  the  priests,  have  considered  of  a 
way  that  may  be  more  easy  and  less  burdensome  to  the  peop/e, 
as  also  more  comfortable  to  the  priests  themselves ;  and  therefore 
strictly  enjoin,   that   none   henceforth  presume  to  repair  to    the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  especially  since  God  is  not  tied  to  any  place 
or  form  of  worship ;  as  also,  because  the  devotion  of  men  is  ap^ 
to  be  clogged  by  such  ceremonies :  therefore  both  for  the  ease  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  religion,  we  require 
and  command,  that  all  henceforth  forbear  going  up  to  Jerusalem/ 
Questionless  these  and  such  other  reasons  the  impostor  used  to 
insinuate  his  devout  idolatry.     And  thus  the  calves  were  set  up, 
to  which  oxen  must  be  sacrificed;  the  god  and  the  sacrifice  out 
of  the   same   herd.      And  because   Israel  was  not  to   return   to 
Egypt,  Egypt  was  brought  back  to  them:  that  is,  the  Egyptian 
way  of  wo;«hip,  the  Apis,  or  Serapis,  which  was   nothing  but 
the    image  of   a  calf  or   ox,   as  is  clear   irom  most  historians. 
Thus  Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the  next  thing 
was  to  provide  priests.     Hereupon  to  the  calves  he  adds  a  com- 
mission  for  the   approving,   tiying,   and   admitting   the  rascali^ 
and   lowest  of  the  people   to  minister  in  that  service ; .  such  as 
kept  cattle,  with  a  little  change  in  their  office,  were  admitted  to 
make  oblations  to  them.     And  doubtless,  besides  the  approbation 
of  these,  there  was  a  commission  also  to  eject  such  of  the  priests 
and  Levites  of  God,  as  being  too  ceremoniously  addicted  to  the 
temple,  would  not  serve.  Jeroboam  before  God,  nor  worship  his 
calves  for  their  gold,  nor  approve  those  two  glittering  sins  for 
any  reason  of  state  whatsoever.      Having  now  perfected  divine 
worship,  and  prepared  both  gods  and  priests:  in  the  next  place, 
that  he  mi^ht  the  better  teach  his  false  priests  the  way  of  their 
new  worship,  he  begins  the  service  himself,  and  so  countenances 
by  his  example  what  he  had  enjoined  by  his  command,  in  the 
11th  verse  of  this  chapter:  **And  Jeroboam  stood  by  the  ahar 
to  bum  incense."    Burning  of  incense  was  then  the  ministerial 
office  amongst  them,  as  preaching  is  now  amongst  us.     So  that 
to  represent  to  you  the  nature  of  Jeroboam's  action:   it  was,  as 
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if  in  a  Christiaii  nation  the  chief  goremor  should  authorize  and 
encourage  all  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the  people  to  preach,  and 
c^l  them    to   the    ministry  by  usiug  to   preach,*  and   invade  the 
ministerial  function  himself-      But  Jeroboam  rested  not  here,  but 
while  he  ^was  busy  in  his  work,  and  a  prophet  immediately  sent 
by  God  declares  against  his  idolatry,  he  endeavours  to  seize  upon 
smd  commit  him  ;  in  ver.  4,  *^  He  held  forth  his  hand  from  the 
altar,  and    said.  Lav  hold  of  him.'\    Thus  we  have  him  com- 
pleting his  sin,  and  by  a  Btnmge  imposition  of  hands  persecuting  the 
true  prophets,    as  well  as  ordaining  false.     But   it  was  a  natural 
transtion,  and  no  ways  wonderful  to  see  him,  who  stood  affronting 
God  with  false   incense  in  the  right  hand,  persecuting  with  the 
left,  and  abetdng  the  idolatrv  of  one  arm  with  the  violence  of  the 
odieT.     Noi^  if  we  lay  all  mese  things  together,  and  consider  the 
parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find,  that  it  was  not 
for  nodung  that  the  Spirit  of  God  so  frequently  and  bitterly  in 
scripture    sdgmatizes    this    person ;    for  it   represents    him,  first 
encroaching     upon  the  civil    govenunent,   thence  changing  that 
ot  &e  church,  debasing  the  office  that  God  had  made  sacred ; 
mtroducin^    a    fidse   way  of   worship,  and    destroying  the   true. 
Xnd  in  this  we  have  a  full  and  fair  description  of  a  foul  thing, 
that  is,  of  a  usurper  and  an  impostor :  or,  to  use  one  word  more 
comprehensive  than  both,  "  of  Jerol^oam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who 
made  Israel  to  sm." 

From  the  story  and  practice  of  Jeroboam  we  might  gather 
fticsfe  observations : 

I.  That  God  sometimes  punishes  a  notorious  sin,  by  suffering 
the  sinner  to  £adl  into  a  worse.  Thus  God  punished  the  rebellion 
of  the  Israelites,  by  permitting  them  to  fall  into  idolatry. 

U.  There  is  nothing  so  absurd,  but  may  be  obtruded  upon  the 
vulgar  under  pretence  of  religion.  Certainly,  otherwise  a  golden 
calf  could  never  have  been  made  either  the  object  or  the  means 
oJ  divine  worship. 

in.  Sin,  especially  that  of  pervertmg  God's  wonhip,  as  it 
leaves  a  guilt  upon  the  soul,  so  it  perpetuates  a  blot  upon  the 
name.  Hence  nothing  so  fi*equent,  as  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
express  wicked,  irreligious  kings,  by  comparing  them  to  Ahab 
or  Jeroboam.  It  being  usual  to  make  the  first  and  most  eminent 
in  any  kind,  not  only  the  standard  for  comparison,  but  also  the 
rule  of  expression. 

But  I  shall  insist  only  upon  the  words  of  the  text,  and  what 
shall  be  drawn  from  thence.  There  are  two  thin^  in  the  words 
that  may  seem  to  require  explication.  1,  What  is  meant  by  the 
high  places.    2.  What,  by  tlie  consecration  of  the  priests. 

1.  Concerning  the  high  places.     The  use  of  these  in  the  divine 
worship  was  general  and    ancient;    and  as    Dionysius  Vossius 
o1)serves  in  his  notes  upon  Moses  Maimonides,  the  first  way  that 
^  Cromwell  (a  liTely  oopy  of  Jeiobotiii)  did  ao. 
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was  used,  long  before  temples  were  either  built  or  thought,  /aw- 
ful.    The  reason  of  this  seems  to  •  be,  because  those  places  could 
not  be  thought  to  shut  up  or  confine  the  immensity  of    God,  as 
they  supposed  a  house  did  ;   and  withal  gave  his  worshippers  a 
nearer  approach  to  heaven  by  their  height.    Hence  we   read  thaf 
the   Samaritans  worshipped  upon  mount  Gerizim,  John   i^r.   20  ; 
and  Samuel  went  up  to  the  high  place  to  sacrifice,  1  Sam.  hc^  14  ; 
and  Solomon  sacrificed  at  the  high  place  in  Gibeon,  1.  Kingsr  lii. 
1 ;  yea,  the  temple  itself  was  at  len^  built  upon  a  mount  or 
high  place,  2  Chron.  iii.  1.    You  will  say  then,.  Why  are  these 
places  condenmed  ?    I  answer,  That  the  use  of  ihem  iJvas  not 
condemned,  as  absolutely  and  always  unlawful  in  itself,  but  only 
after  the  temple  was  built,  and  that  God   had  professed  to  put 
hia  name  in  that  place  and  no  other :   therefore,  what  was  lawfi]] 
in  the  practice  of  Samuel  and  SblonM)n  before  tiie  temple  ivas  in 
being,  was  now  detestable  in  Jeroboam,  since  that  was    consti- 
tuted by  God  the   only  place  for  his  worship.     To  bring    this 
consideration  to  the  times  of  Christianity :  because  the  apostles 
and  primitive  Christians  preached  in 'houses,  and  had  only  private 
meetings,  in  regard  they  were  under  persecution,   and   had   no 
churches ;  this  cannot  warrant  the  practice  of  those  now-a-days, 
nor  a  toleration  of  them,  that  prefer  houses  before  churches,  and 
a  conventicle  before  the  congregation. 

2.   For  the  second  thing,  vmich  is  the  consecration   of   the 
priests ;  it  seems  to  have  been  correspondent  to  ordination  in  the 
Christian  church.     Idolaters  themselves  were  not  so  far  gone,  as 
to  venture  upon  the  priesthood  without  consecration  and  a  call. 
To  show  all  the  solemnities  of  this,  would  be  tedious,  and  here 
unnecessary :   the  Hebrew  word  which  we  render  to  consecraUy 
signifies  to  Jill  the  hand^  which   indeed   imports  the  manner  of 
consecration,  which  was  done  by  filling  the  hand :  for  the  priest 
cut  a  piece  of  the  sacrifice  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  him  that 
was  to  be  consecrated ;  by  which  ceremony  he  received  right  to 
sacrifice,   and    so  became   a  priest.      As  our  ordination  in  the 
Christian  church  is  said  to  have  been  heretofore  transacted  by 
the  bishop's  delivering  of  the  bible  into  the  hands  of  him  that 
was  to   be   ordained,   whereby  he   received   power   ministerially 
to  dispense  the  mysteries  contained  in  it,  and   so  was  made  a 
presbyter.     Thus  much  briefly  concerning  consecration. 

There  remains  nothing  else  to  be  explained  in  the  words:  I 
shall  therefore  now  draw  forth  the  sense  of  them  into  these  two 
propositions. 

I.  The  surest  means  to  strengthen,  or  the  readiest  to  ruin  the 
civil  power,  is  either  to  establish  or  destroy  the  worship  of  God 
in  the  right  exercise  of  religion. 

li.  The  next  and  most  effectual  way  to  destroy  religion,  is  to 
embase  the  teachers  ahd  dispensers  of  it. 

Of  both  these  in  their  order. 
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I.  For  the  piosecution  of  the  foimer  we  are  to  show,. 

1.  The  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  it -is  so.  2.  The  reason  of 
the  asserdon,  -why  and  whence  it  is  so. 

1-  For  the  truth  of  it:  it  is  abundantly  eyinced  from  all  records 
both  of  divine  and  profane  history,  in  wmch  he  that  runs  may  read 
the  rmn  of  the  state  in  the  destruction  of  the  church ;  and  that  not 
cKily  portended  by  it,  as  its  sign,  but  also  inferred  from  it,  as  its 
cause. 

2.  For  the  reason  of  the  point ;  it  may  be  drawn, 

{\.)  From  the  judicial  proceeding  of  God,  the  great  King  of 

kin^,  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe :  who  for  his  commands 

is  indeed   careful,  but  for  Ids  worship  jealous:    and  therefore  in 

states  DOtoTionsly  irreligious,  by  a  secret  and  irresistible  power^ 

coontennands  thar  deepest  project,  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites 

their  most    refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a  curse;    being 

rea>lved  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  fall  down  before  him, 

exXher  in  his  adoration  or  their  own  confusion. 

(2.)  The  reason  of  the  doctrine  may  be  drawn  from  the  neces- 
sary  dependence  of   the   very   principles    of   goremment  upon 
religion.       And  this  I  shall  pursue  more  fully.     The  great  busi- 
ness of  government  is  to  procure  obedience,  and  keep  off  dis- 
obedience:  the   great  springs  upon  which   those  two  move  are 
rewards  and  punishments,  answering  the  two  ruling  afiections  of 
Tnan's  mind,  hope  and  fear.     For  since  there  is  a  natural  opposi- 
tion between  the  judgment  and  the  appetite,  the  former  respecting 
what  is  honesty  the  latter  what  is  pleasing;  which  two  qualifica- 
tions seldom  concur  in  the  same  thing ;  and  since,  withal,  man's 
deagn   in  every   action    is  delight;    therefore,  to   render  things 
West  also  prax^ticable,  they  must  be  first  represented  as  desirable, 
which  cannot  be  but  by  proposing  honesty  clothed  with  pleasure ; 
vA  since  it  presents  no  pleasure  to  the  sense,  it  must  be  fetched 
from    the    apprehension  of    a   future    reward :    for,   questionless, 
duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  command  as  promise.     Now  there 
fore,  that  which  proposes  the  greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards 
to  obedience,  and   the   greatest   terror  and   punishments   to  dis- 
obedience, doubtless  is  tiie  most  likely  to  enforce  one  and  prevent 
the  other.    But  it  is  religion  that  does  this,  which  to  happiness 
and  misery  joins  eternity.    And  these,  supposing  the  iinmortalitjr 
of  the  soul,  which  philosophy  indeed  conjectures,  but  only  reli- 
pon  proves,  or  (which  is  as  good)  persuades :    I  say  these  two 
things,  eternal    happiness  and    eternal    misery,  meeting  with   a 
persuasion  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  are  without  controversy,  of  all 
others,  the  first  the  most  desirable,  and  the  latter  the  most  horrible 
to  human  apprehension.     Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government 
were  not  able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  swing  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advantage,  no  duty 
but  in  pleasure,  nor  any  law  but  its  own  will.     Were  not  these 
frequoitly  thundered  into  the  understandings  of  men,  the  magis- 
VOL.  I.— S 
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trate  might  enact,  order,  and  proclaim;  proclamatioDS     xoigbt    4 
hun^  upon  walls  and  posts,  and  there  they  might  hang'^  seen    ai: 
despised,   more  like  malefactor;  than  laws:    but  when     relive 
binds  them  upon  the  conscience,  conscience  will  either    persuad 
or  terrify  men  into  their  practice.     For  put  the  case,  a  man  knew 
and  that  upon  sure  grounds,  that  he  might  do  an  advan/ag^ouii 
murder  or  robbery,  and  not  be  discovered;    what  human    lawii 
coidd  hinder  him,  which  he  knows  cannot  inflict  any     pGnaJtj'^ 
where  they  can  make  no  discovery?    But  religion  assures    hiin, 
that  no  sin,  though  concealed  from  human  eyes,  can  either  escape 
God's  si^t  in  &is  world,  or  his  vengeance  in  the  other.      Put 
the  case  also,  that  men  looked  upon  death  without  fear,  in  Av^hich 
sense  it  is  nothing,  or  at  most  very  Utde;   ceasing  while    it  is 
endured,  and  probably  without  pain,  for  it  seizes  upc»i  the  vitals 
and  benumbs  the  senses,  and  where  there  is  no  sense  there  can 
be  no  pain :   I  say,  if  while  a  man  is  acting  his  will  towards  sin, 
he  should  also  thus  act  his  reason  to  despise  death,  where  v^ould 
be  the  terror  of  the  magistrate,  who  can  neither  threaten  or  inflict 
any  more?      Hence  an  old  malefactor  in  his  execution   at  the 
gallows  made  no  other  confession  but  this,  that  he  had    veiy 
jocundly  passed  over  his  life  in  such  courses ;  and  he  that  -would 
not  for  fifty  years'  pleasure  endure  half  an  hour's  pain,  deserved 
to  die  a  worse  death  than  himself.     Questionless  this  man  was 
not  ignorant  before  that  there  were  such  things  as  laws,  assizes^ 
and  gallows ;  but  had  he  considered  and  believed  the  terrors  of 
another  world,  he  might  probably  have  found  a  fairer  passage 
out  of  this.      If  there  was  not  a  minister  in  every  parish,  you 
would  quickly  find   cause  to  increase  the  number  of  constables; 
and  if  the  churches  were  not  employed  to  be  places  to  hear  God's        , 
law,  there  would  be  need  of  them  to  be  prisons  for  breakers  of 
the  laws  of  men.     Hence  it  is  observable  that  the  tribe  of  Levi 
had  not  one  place  or  portion  together  hke  the  rest  of  the  tribes ; 
but  because  it  was  their  office  to  di^ense  religion,  they  were 
diffiised    over   all    the    tribes,   that    they   might    be    continually 
preaching  to  the  rest   their  duty  to  God;   which  is   the  most 
efifectual  way  to  dispose   them  to  obedience  to  man :   for  he  that 
truly  fears  God  cannot  despise  the  magistrate.      Yea,  so  near  is 
the  connection  between  the  civil'  state  and  religious,  that  hereto- 
fore, if  you  look  upon  well  regulated,  civilized  heathen  nations, 
you  will  find  the  government  and  the  priesthood  united  in  the 
same  person :  JbnuSy  rex  idem  horrmum^  Phcebique  sacerdos.    JEd, 
3,  ver.  80.     If  under  the  true  worship  of  God :   "  Melchisedec, 
king  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  high  God,"  Heb.  vii.  1. 
And .  afterwards  Moses  (whom  as  we  aclbiowled^  a  pious,  so 
atheists  themselves  wiQ  confess  to  have  been  a  wise  prince),  he, 
when  he  took  the  kingly  government  upon  himself,  by  his  own 
choice,  seconded  by  divine  institution,  vested  the  priesthood  in 
hif  brother  Aaron,  both   whose   concernments  were  so  coupled. 
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tkat  if  nature    had  not,  yet  their  religidus,  nay,  civil  interests 

voald   ha^e    made  them  brothers.    And  it  was  once  the  design 

of  the  emperor  of  Geimany,  Maximilian  the  first,  to  have  joined  the 

popedooi  and  the  empire  together,  and  to  have  got  himself  chosen 

pope,  and  by  that  means  derived  the  papacy  to  succeeding  em- 

perors«     Had  he  efiected  it,  doubtless  there  would  not  have  been 

such  scuffles  between  them  and  the  bbhop  of  Rome;  the  civil 

interest  of  &e  state  would  not  have  been  undermined  by  an  adverse 

interest,  managed  by  the  specious  and  potent  pretenees  of  religion. 

And  to  see,  even  amongst  us,  how  these  two  are  united,  how 

the  fixmer    is    upheld   by  the  latter:   the  magistrate  sometime;3 

caimol  do  his  own  office  dexterously,  but  by  acting  the  minister. 

Hence  it   is   that   judges  of   assizes  find  it   necessary  in  their 

diai^  to  use  pathetical  discourses  of  conscience ;  and  if  it  were 

not  fi)r  the  swbj  of  this,  they  would  often  lose  the  best  evidence 

in  the  world    against  male&ctors,  which  is  confessicm:    for  no 

man  would  confess  and  be  hanged  here,  but  to  avoid  being  damned 

hereafter. 

TVms  I  have,  in  general,  shown  the  utter  inability  of  the 
magistrate  to  attain  the  ends  of  government,  without  the  aid  of 
T^^OQ.     But  it  may  be  here  replied,  that  many  are  not  at  all 
moved  with  arguments  drawn  from  hence,  or  with  the  happy  or 
nuaerable  state  of  the  soul  after  death;  and  therefore  this  avails 
litfie  to  procure  obedience,  and  consequently  to  advance  govern- 
ment   I  answer  by  concession,  That  this  is  true  of  epicures, 
s)ihea!As,  and  some  pretended  philosophers,  who  have  stided  the 
notions  of  Deity  and  the  soul's  immortality;  but  the  unprepos* 
vsaed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  well  disposed  on  the  other,  who 
both  together  make  much  the  major  part  of  the  world,  are  very 
Vft  to  be  affected  with  a  due  fear  of  these  things ;  and  religion 
acc(nmnodating  itself  to  the  generality,  though  not  to  every  par- 
ticular temper,  sufficiently  secures  government:  inasmi^ch  as  that 
stands  or  falls  according  to  the  behaviour  of  the  multitude.    And 
wfaateoever  conscience  makes  the  generality  obey,  to  that  pru- 
imx.  will  make  the  rest  conform.    WhcJrefore,  having  proved 
the   dependence    of   government    upon    religion,  I    shall    now 
demonstrate,  that  the  safety  of   government  depends  upon  the 
troth  of  religion.    False  religion  is,  in  its  nature,  the  greatest 
bane  and  destruction  to  government  in  the  world.    The  reason 
u,  because  whatsoever  is  false  is  also  we^.    Ens  and  verum  in 
philosophy  are  the  same ;  and  so  much  ad  any  religion  has  of 
j^ty,  it  loses  of  strength  and  exigence.    Falsity  gains  author- 
ity only  from  ignorance,  and  therefore  is  in  danger  to  be  bipwn ; 
for  firova  being  ftdse,  the  next  immediate  step  is  to  be  known  to 
he  such.    And  what  prejudice  this  would  be  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment is  apparent,  if  men  should  be  awed  into  obedience,  and 
afin^ted  from  sin  by  rewards  and  punishments,  proposed  to  them 
in  such  a  reUgion^  which  afterwards  should  be  detected,  and  found 
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a  mere  falsity  and  cheat ;  for  if  one  part  be  but  found   to  be  fklsi 
it  vnH  make  the  whole  suspicious.    And  men  will  theil   not  onl 
cast  off  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate,  but  they  will   do  it  mt: 
disdain   and  ra^e,  that  they  have  been  deceived  so    loirg-,    an( 
brought  to  do  mat  out  of  conscience,  which  was  imposed     upoj 
Aem  out  of  design ;  for  though  men  are  often  willingly  deceived 
yet   still    it  must    be   under    an    opinion    of  being    instructed. 
Though  they  love  the  deception,  yet  they  mortally  hate  it  undei 
that  ai5)earance:   therefore  it  is  noways  safe  for  a  magistrate, 
who  is  to  build  his  dominion  upon  die  fears  of  men,    to  build 
those  fears  upon  a  false  rehgion;    It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
the  absurdity  of  Jeroboam's  calves   made  many  Israelites,  turn 
subjects  to  Kehoboam's  government,  that  th^y  mi^t  be  prosjel^s 
to  his  religion.     Herein  the  weakness  of  the   Turkish    religion 
appears,  that  it  urges  obedience  upon  the  promise  of  such  absurd 
rewards,  as  that,  after  death,  they  should  have  palaces,  ^rdens, 
beautiful  women,  with  all  the  luxury  that  could  be:  as  if  those 
things,  that  Were  the  occasions  and  incentives  of  sin  in  this  world, 
could .  be  the  rewards  of  holiness  in  the  other :   besides    joan/ 
other  inventions,  false  and  absurd,  that  are  like  so  many  chinks 
and  holes  to  discover  the  rottenness  of  the  whole  ftibric,  when  God 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  light  to  discover  and  open  tiieir  reasons 
to  discern  them.     But  you  will  say,  What  government  more  sure 
.and  absolute  than  the  Turkiish,  and  yet  what  religion  more  false? 
Therefore  certainly  government  may  stand  sure   and  strong,  be 
the  religion  professed-  never  so  absurd.     I  answer,  that  it  may  he 
so  by  accident,  through  the  strange   peculiar  temper  and  gross 
ignorance  of  a  people,  as  we  see  it  happens  in  the  Turks,  the 
best  part  of  whose  policy,  supposing  the  absurdity  of  their  reli- 

S'on,   is  this,  that  they  prohibit  schools  of   learning;   for  this 
nders  knowledge  aind  disputes,  which  such  a  religion  would  not 
bear.     Bu^  suppose  wej  that  the  learning  of  these  western  nations 
were   as  ^reat  there,  as  here,  and  the  Alcoran  as  common  to 
them  as  the  bible  to  us,  that  they  might  have  fiee  recourse  to 
search  and  examine  the  flaws  and  ft)llies  of  it,  and  withal  that 
they  were  of  as  inquisitive  a  temper  as  we:  and  who  knows,  but 
as  there  are  vicissitudes  in  the  government,  so  there  may  happen 
the  same  also  in  the  temper  of  a  nation?    If  this  should  torn  to 
pass,  where  would  be  their  religion?    And  then  let  ereiy  one 
judge,  whether  the  arecma  vmpmi  and  religums  would  ndt  iail 
together  ?    They  have  begun  to  totter  already ;  for  Mahomet  having 
promised  to  come  and  visit  his  foDowers,  and  translate  them  to 
paradise,  after  a  thousand  yeaurs,  this  being  expired,  many  of  the 
Persians  begain  to  doubt  and  smell  the  cheat,  till  the  mufti,  or 
chief-priest,  told  them  that  it  was  a  mistake  in  the  figure,  and 
assured  them,  that  upon  more  diligent  survey  of  the  records,  he 
found  it  two  thousand,  instead  of  one.     When  this  is  expired, 
perhaps  they  will  not  be  able  to  renew  the  fallacy.    I  say  there- 
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&fe,  that    tiiou^  this  goyerament  eontiniies  firm  in  the  exercise 

of  a  false   religion,  yet  this  is  by  accident,  through  the  present 

geidas  of  the  people,  which  may  change :  but  this  does  not  prove 

but  tbat    the    nature  of  such  a  religion^  of  which  we  only  now 

!^»eaik,    tends    to  subvert  and   betray  tiie  civil  power.      Hence 

Mai^arel    himself,  in  his  animadversions   upon  Livy,  makes  it 

appear,  that    the  weakness  of  Italy,  which  was  once-  so  strong, 

was  caused  by  the  corrupt  practices  of  the  papacy,  in  depraying 

and  misusing  religion  to  that  purpose,  \^hich  he,  thoughhimself  a 

papist,  says,  could  not  have  happened,  had  the  Christian  religion 

been   kept    in  its  first  and  native  simplicity.     Thus  much  may 

suf&oe  ^  die  clearing  of  the  first  proposition. 

The  infeiences  firom  hence  are  two. 

1.  If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this  shows. the 
pestilential  design  of  those .  that  attempt  to  disjoin  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  interest,  setting  the  latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuition 
of  the  fonrmer.    But  it  is  clear  tliat^  the  fanatics  know  no  other 
s£iq)  to   the   magistracy,  but  through  the  ruin   of  the   ministry. 
Tbexe  is  a  great  analogy  between  the  body  natural  and  politic ; 
m  which  the  ecclesiastical   or  spiritual ,  part  justly  supplies  the 
\Ait  of  die    soul,   and    the  violent  separation  or  this  fironi  the 
other  does  as  certainly  infer  death   and  dissolution,  as  the  dis- 
junction of  the  body  and  the  soul  in  the- natural;  for  when  this 
once  departs,  it  leaves  the  body  of  the  commonwealth  a  carcass, 
noisome   and  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey;     The 
iminstry  will  be  one  day  found,  accordbg  to  Christ's  word,  "  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  the  only  thing  that  keeps  societies  of  men  from 
stench  and  corruption,    lliese  twQ  interests  are  of  that  nature,  that 
it  is  to  be  feared  they  cannot  be  divided,  but  they  will  also  prove 
opposite ;  and,  not  resting  in  a  bare  diversity,  quickly  rise  into  a 
contrariety.    These  two  are  to  the  state  what  the  elements  of 
fire  and  water  are  to  the  body,  which  united  compose,  separated 
destroy  it.     I  am.  not  of  the  papists'  opinion,  who  would  make 
the  spiritual  above  the  civil  state  in  power  as  well  as  dignity,  but 
rather  subject  it  t6  the  civil ;  yet  thus  much  I  dare  affirm,  that 
the  civil,  which  is  superior,  is- upheld  and  kept  up  in  being  by  the 
ecclesiastical. and  inferior;  as  it. is  in  a  building,  where  the  upper 
part  is  supported  by  the  lower ;  the  church  resembling  the  foun- 
dation, which  indeed  is  the  lowest  part,  but  the  most  considen^- 
ble.    The  magistracy  cannot  so  imich  protect  the  ministry,  but 
the  ministers  may  do  more  in  serving  the  magistrate.    A  taste 
of  which  truth  you  may  take  firom  the  holy  war,  to  whidh  how 
6st  and  eagerly  did  men  go,  wh^  the  priest  persuaded  them, 
that  whosoever  died  in  that  expedition,  was  a  martyr?    Those 
that  win  not  be  convinced  what  a  help  this  is  to  the  magi^xacy, 
would  find  how  conaderable  it  is,  if  they  should  chance  to  clash ; 
thiswofuld  certainly  beat  out  the  other.     For  the  magistrate  can- 
not urge  obedience  upon  such  potent  grounds,  as  the  minister,  if 
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SO  disposed,  can  urgie  disobedience.      As  for  instance,     if    znj 
governor  should  command  me  to  do  a  thing,  or  I  must  <lie,   o 
forfeit  my  estate;   and  the  minister  steps  in,  and  tell^s    me,    tba\ 
I  offend  God,  and  ruin  my  soul,  if  I  obey  that  comoiaiid,   it  L'l 
easy  to  see  a  greater  force  in  this  persuasion  from  the  advantaora 
of  its  ground.     And  if  divines  once  begin   "to  curse    JWeroz," 
we  shall  see  that  Levi  can  use  the  sword  as  well  as  Simeon  ;   and 
although  ministers  do  not  handle,  yet  they  can  employ   it.       2%/j> 
shows  the  imprudence,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  the  civil   ma^s* 
trate's  exasperating  those  that  can  fire  men's  consciences   stgajust 
him,  and  arm  his  enemieis  with  religion.     For  I  have  read  here- 
tofore of  some,  that  having  conceived    an   irreconcilable     hatred 
of  the   civil  magistrate,   prevailed ,  with   men  so  for,   that    they 
went  to  resist  him  even  out  of  conscience,  and  a  full  persuasion 
and  dread  upon  their  spirits,  that,  not  to  do  it,  were  to   desert 
God,  and  consequently  to  incur  damnation.*     Now  when   men's 
rage  is  both  heightened  and  .sanctified  by  conscience,  the  war  TfiZ/ 
be  fierce ;  for  what  is  done  out  of  conscience,  is  done  'with  the 
utmost  activity.     And  then  Campanella's  speech  to  the  king  of 
Spain  will  be  found  true,  ReUgio  semper  vicUj  praseriim  armata; 
which  sentence  deserves  seriouslv  to  be  considered  by  all  govern- 
ors, and  timely  to  be  understood,  lest  it  comes  to  be  felt. 

2.  If  the  safety  of  government  is  founded  upon  the  truth  of 
religion,  then  this  shows  the  danger  of  any  thing  Aat  may  make 
even  the  true  religion  suspected  to  be  false.     To  be  false,  and 
to  be  thought  false,  is  all  in  one  respect  of  men,  who  act  not 
according  to  truth,  but  apprehension ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  a  false 
religion,  while   apprehended  true,  has  the  force  and  efficacy  of 
truth.     Now  there  is  nothing  more  apt  to  induce  men  to  a  sus* 
picion   of   any  religion,   than  frequent  innovation  and   change:         \ 
for  since  the   object  of   religion,   God ;    the  subject  of  it,  the 
soul  of  man ;   and  the  business  of  it,  truth,  is  always  one  and 
the  same ;  variety  and   novelty  is  a  just  presumption  of  falsity. 
It  argues  sickness  and  distemper  in  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the 
body,  when   a  man  is  continually  turning  and  tossing  from  one 
side  to   the  other.     The  wise   Romans  ever  dreaded  the  least 
innovation  in  religion :  hence  we  find  the  advice  of  Maecenas  to 
Augustus  Caesar,  m  Dion  Cassius,  in  the  fifly*second  book,  where 
he  counsels  him  to  detest  and  persecute  all  innovators  of  dime  ' 

worship,  not  only  as  contemners  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  most 
pernicious  disturbers  of  the   state.      For  when  men  venture  to  ' 

make  changes  in  things  sacred,  it  argues  great  boldness  with  God,  ' 

and   this  naturally   imports   little  belief   of   him  ;   which  if  the  ; 

people  once  perceive,  they"  will  take  their  creed  also,  not  ftom  the 
magistrate's   laws,  but  his  example.     Hence  in   England,  where  ' 

religion  has  been  still  purifying,  and  hereupon   almost  always  in 
the   fire   and   the  furnace;    atheists  and  irreligious  persons  hare 

•  See  Serm.  xii. 
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Tikra  no  5gna11  sydTantage  jGrom  our  changes.    For  in  king  Edward 
die  sucth^s  time,  the  divine  worship  was  twice  altered  in  two  new 
liturgies.        Iix    the  first  of   oueen  Maiy,  the  protestant  religion 
was  persecuted    with  fire  ana  fagot,  by  law  and  public  counsel 
of  Ae    same    persons,  who  had   so  lately  established  it.    Upon 
the  coming   in   of  queen  Elizabeth,  religion  was  changed  again, 
and  ^within   a   few  aays  the  public  council  of  the  nation  made  it 
death   for   a   priest  to  convert  any  man  to  that  religion,  which 
before   ^with    so  much  eagerness  of  zeal  had  been  restored.    So 
tbat  is  observed  by  an  author,  that  in  the  space  of  twelve  years, 
there  ^ere   four  changes  about  religion  made  in  England,  and 
that  by  the   public  council  and  auuority  of  the  realm;   which 
were   more    than  were  made  by  any  Christian  state  throughout 
the  world,  so  soon  one  afler  another,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred years  before.      Hence  it  is,  that  the  enemies  of  Grod  take 
occaaon  to  blaspheme,  and  call  our  religion  stafym.    And  now 
aJNAVng  to   the  former  those  many  changes  that  have  happened 
*^iice,  I  am  afiaid  we  shall  not  so  easily  claw  off  that  name ;  nor, 
though   vre  may  satisfy  our  own  conscience  in  what  we  profess, 
be  able  to  repel  and  clear  off  the  objections  of  the  rational  world 
about  us,  which  not  being  interestea  in  our  changes  as  we  are, 
wiA  not  judge  of  them  as  we  judge :   but  debate  them  by  impar- 
tial reason,  by  the  nature  of  the  thing,  the  general  practice  of 
\b^  church ;  against  which  new  lightSy  sudden  impulses  of  the  Spi- 
fity  extraordinary  callsy  will  be  but  weak  arguments  to  prove  any 
thing  but  the   madness  of  those  that   use   them,   and   that  the 
church  must  needs  wither,  being  blasted  with  such  inspirations. 
We   see  therefore  how  fatal  and  ridiculous  innovations  in  the 
church  are:    and  indeed  when  changes  are  so  frequent,  it  is 
not  property    religion,    but    fsashion.       This,   I   think,    we   may 
build  upon   as   a    sure  ground,  that    where  there   is  continual 
chanjge,  there  is  great  show  of  uncertainty,  and  uncertainty  in 
religion  is  a  shrewd  motive,  if  not  to  deny,  yet  to  doubt  of  its 
tram. 

Thus  much  for  the  first  doctrine.  I  proceed  now  to  the 
second,  viz.: 

n.  not  the  next  and  most  effedMol  way  to  destroy  religion^  is 
lo  embase  the  teachers  and  dispensers  of  it.  In  the  handling  of  this 
I  shall  show, 

1.  How  the  dispensers  of  religion,  the  ministers  of  the  word,  are 
embased  or  rendered  vile.  5^.  How  the  embasing  or  vilifying  diem 
is  a  means  to  destroy  religion. 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  ministers  and  dispensers  of  the  word 
are  rendered  base  or  vile  two  ways : 

(1.)  By  divesting  them  of  all  temporal  privileges  and  advan- 
tages, as  inconsistent  with  their  calling.  It  is  strange,  since  the 
pnest's  office  heretofore  was  always  splendid,  and  almost  regal, 
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that  it  is  ;do^  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of  Veligion^  to  caake   it  lot 
and  sordid.     So  that  the  use  of  the  word  minister  is  brought  dowi 
to  the  literal  signification  of  it,  a  servant;  for  now  to    serve  an< 
to  minister y  serviky  and  ministerial,  are  terms  equivalent.      But  in 
the  Old  Testament  the  same  word  signifies  a  priest^  and.  a  prince^ 
or  chief  ruler:   hence,  though   we  translate  it  "priest   of   On,^' 
Gen.  xli.  45,  and  "  priest  of  Midian,"  Exod.  iii.  1,  and    *^  as  it  is 
with  the  people,  jso  with  the  priest,"   Isa.  xxiv,  2,  Junius   and 
Tremellius  render  all  these  places,  not  by  sacerdoSy  priest,    but 
by  prissesy  that  is,  a  piince,  or  at  least,  a  chief  counsellor,    or 
minister  of  state.      And  it  is  strange,  that  the  name  should   be 
the  same,  when  the  nature  of  the  thmg  is  so  exceeding  different. 
The  like  also  may  be  observed  in  other  languages,  that   the  most 
illustrious  titles  are  derived  from  things  sacred,  and  belongijng  to 
the  worship   of  God.      Xt^tbs  was  the  tide  of  the    Christian? 
Caesars^' correspondent  to  the  Latin  Augustus;   and  it  is  derived 
from  the  same  word  that  w^cwjua,  coitus y  res  sacray  or  sacrificium. 
And   it  is  usud  in   our  language  to  make  sacred  an  epithet  to 
majesty;   tjiere  was  a  certain  royalty  in  things  sacred.       Hence 
the  apostle,  who,  I  think,  was  no  enemy  to  the  simplicitj'^  of  the 
gospel,  speaks  of  "  a  royal  priesthood,"  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  which  shows, 
at  least,  that  there  is  no  contradiction  or  impiety  in  those  terras. 
In  old  time,  before,  the   placing   this   office  onfy  in   the  line  of 
Aaron,  the  head  of  the  family,  and  first-bom  offered  sacrifice  for 
the  rest ;  that  is,  was  their  priest.     And  we  know,  that  such  rule 
and  dignity  belonged  at  first  to  the  masters  of  families,  that  they 
had  jus  vitiB  et  nedsy  jurisdiction  and  power  of  life  and  death  in 
their  own  family ;  and  firom  hence  was  derived  the  beginning  of 
kingly  government,  a  king  being  only  a  civil  head,  or  master  of 
a  politic  family,  the  whole  peoplfe ;  so  that  we  see  the  same  was 
the  foundation  of  the  royal  pjid   sacerdotal  dignity.      As  for  the 
dignity  of  this   office   among   the   Jews,  it   is   so  pregnantly  set 
forth  m  holy  writ,  that  it  is  unquestionable.      Kings  and  priests 
are  still  mentioned  together,  Lam.  ii.  6,  "  The  Lord  hath  despised 
in  the  indignation  of  his  anger  the  king  and  the  priest;"  Hos.  v. 
2,  "  Hear,  O  priests,  and  give  ear,  O  house  of  the  king ;"  Deut. 
xvii.  12,  "  And  the  man  that  doeth  presumptuously,  and  will  not 
hearken  unto   the  priest   that ,  standeth   to   minister   there   before 
the  Lord  thy  God,  or  unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die." 
Hence    Paul,  together   with  a  bV)\v,  received  this    reprehension, 
Acts  xxiii.  4,  "  ftevilest  thou  God'a  high-priest  ?"     And  Paul  in 
the  next  verse  does  not  defend  himself,  by  pleading  an  extraor- 
dinary motion   of  the  Spirit,  or   that  \^  was  sent   to  reform  the 
church,  and   might   therefore   lawfully  vklify   the  priesthood  and 
all  sacred  orders;  but  in  the  fifth  verse  he. makes  an  excuse,  and 
'hat   from  ignorance,  the   only  thing  that  could   take   away  the 
fault ;  namely,  ^^  that  he  knew  not  Siat  he  w^  the  high-pnest," 
and   subjoins  a   reason   which   farther   advances  the   trudi  here 
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defended ;    **  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  not  ^eak  evil  of  the 

ruler  of  thy  people."    To  holy  writ  we  might  add  the  testimony 

of  JosephiiSp    of  next  authority  to  it  in  mings  conoemine  the 

Jews,  who  in   sundry  places  of  his  history  sets  forth  the  dignity 

of  the  priests  ;    and  m  his  second  book  against  Apion  the  gram^ 

manan,    has    these  words,   ttavtw  -rwv  d^^Mr^ttov/Myuy   i^a^ttU  o* 

it^tUi-nizO^^a^,  the  priests  were  constituted  judges  of  all  doubtful 

causes.       Hence   Justin  also  in   his  thirty-sixth  book  has  this, 

Semper  tgnid  Judaos  mosfuitj  ut  eosdem  reges  et  sdcerdotes  habereni. 

Thou^  this    is  false,  that  they  were  alwjiys  so,  yet  it  argues, 

that    they    -were    so  frequently,   and    that    die  distance   between 

them  was  not  great    To  the  Jews  we  may  join  the  Egyptians, 

the  first^  masters  of  learning  and  philosophy.     Synesius,  in  his 

STth  epist,,    having    shown   the    general    practice   of   antiquity, 

u  veaAiu  zpowof  rjvtyxt  'tovf  odf ov$  It^af  tt  xfU  xpltof,  givcs  an  instance  m 

the    Jews     and    f^yptians,   who   for   many  ages  v#<d  rCu  tspiw 

f3o9iXc9a^<sa«r,  had  no  other  kings  but  priests,    jfext,  we  may  take 

a  view  of  the  practice  of  the   Romans:   Numa  Pompilius,  who 

civil&zed   the  fierce  Romans,  is   reported   in  the  first  book  of 

Livy   sometimes   to  have  performed    the  priest's  office  himself, 

Ticm  sacerdotibus  crearuUs  ammum  adjecUj  quanquam  ipse  plurima 

sacra  obUnU;  but  when  he  made  priests,  he  gave  them  a  dignity 

almost    the    same  with   himself.      And    this   honour   continued 

togeQieT  with  the  valour  and  prudence  of  that  nation :   for  the 

success  of  the  Romans  did  not  extirpate  their  religion ;  the  college 

ot  \he  priests  being  in  many  things-  exempted  even  fix>m  the 

Jurisdiction  of  the  senate,  afterwards  the  supreme  power.  Hence 
uvenal,  in  his  2nd  Sat.,  mentiotts  the  priesthood  of  Mars,  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  places  in  Rome.  And  Julius  Caesar, 
^o  was  chosen  priest  in  his  private  condition,  thought  it  not 
bdow  him  to  continue  die  same  office  when  he  was  created 
absolute  governor  Of  Rome,  under  the  name  of  perpetual  dictator. 
Add  to  these  the  practice  of  the  Gauls  mentioned  by  Caesar, 
in  his  6th  book  de  Bello  Gallico,  where  he  says  of  the  Druids, 
who  were  their  priests,  that  they  did  judge  de  omMus  ferl  con- 
troversUs  publicis  privoH^nie,  See  also  Homer  in  the  first  book 
of  his  Diad,  representing  Chryses  priest  of  Apollo,  with  his  goMen 
sceptre,  as  well  as  his  golden  censer.  But  why  have  I  produced 
all  these  examples  of  the  heathens  ?  Is  it  to  make  these  a  ground 
of  our  imitation  ?  No,  but  to  show  that  the  giving  honour  to  the 
priesthood  was  a  custom  universal  amongst  aU  civilized  nations. 
And  whatsoever  is  universal  is  also  natural,  as  not  being  founded 
upon  compact,  or  the  particular  humours  of  men,  but  flowing 
uom  the  native  results  of  reason;  and  that  which  is  naturid 
neither  does  nor  can  oppose  religion.  But  you  will  say,  This 
concerns  not  us,  who  have  an  express  rule  and  word  revealed. 
Christ  was  himself  poor  and  despised,  and  withal  has  instituted 
siich  a  mimstiy.  To  the  first  part  of  this  plea  I  answer,  that 
VoL.L.:-9  f2 
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Christ  came  to  suffer^  yiet  the  sufferings  and  miseries    of    Christ 
^0  hot  oblige  all  Ghnstians  to  undertake  the  like.         For     the 
second,  that  the  ministry  of  Christ  was  low  and  despised    hy  bis 
institution,  I  utteriy  deny.    It  was  so,  indeed,  by  the    malice 
and  persecution  of  the  heathen  princes ;  but  what  does  this   ar^e 
or  inier  for  a  low,  dejected  ministry  in  a  flourishing  state,  -which 
professes  to  encourage  Christianity  ?    But  to  dash  this  cavil,  read 
but  the  practice  of  Christian  emperors  and  kings  all  along'^  down 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  in  what  respect,  what  honour  and 
splendour  they  treated  the  ministers ;  and  then  let  our  adversaries 
produce  their  puny,  pitiful  arguments  for  the  contrary,    against 
the  general,  clear,  undoubted  vogue  and  current  of  all  antiquity. 
As  for  two  or  three  little   countries  about  us,  the  learned    and 
impartial  will  not  value  their  practice;  in  one  of  which    places 
the  minister  has  been  seen,  for  mere  want,  to  mend  shoes   on 
the  Saturday,  and  been  heard  to  preach  on  the  Sunday.      In  the 
other  place,  stating  the  several  orders  of  the  citizens,  they  place 
their  ministers  after  their  apothecaries;  that  is,  the  physician  of 
the  soul  after  the  drugster  of  the  body ;   a  fit  practice  for  those, 
who,  if  they  were  to  rank  things  as  well  aa  persons,  would  p/ace 
their  religion  after  their  trader 

And  thus  much  concerning  the  first  way  of  debasing  the  minister; 
and  ministry. 

(2.)  The  second  way  is  by  admitting  ignorant,  sordid,  illiterate 
persons  to  this  function.     This  is  to  give  the  royal  stamp  to  a 

I)iece  of  lead.     I  confess,  God  has  no  need  of  any  man's  parts  or 
earning ;  but  certainly  then,  he  has  much  less  need  of  his  ignorance 
and  iU  behaviour,     tt  is  a  sad  thing,  when  all  other  employments 
shall  empty  themselves  into  the  ministry :  when  men  shall  repair 
to  it,  not  for  preferment,  but  refuge;  like  malefactors  flying  to 
the    altar,  only  to  save  their  lives ;   or  like  those  of  Eli's   race 
(1  Sam.  ii.  36),  that  should  come  crouching,  and  seek  to  be  put 
mto  the  priest's  office,  that  they  might  eat  a  piece  of  bread.     Here- 
tofore there  was  required  splendour  of  parentage  to  recommend 
any  one  to  the  priesthood;   as  Josef^us  witnesses  in   a  treatise 
which  he  wrote  of  his  own  life ;  when  he  says,  to  have  right  to 
deal  in  things  sacred,  was,  amongst  them,  accounted  an  argument 
of  a  noble  and  illustrious  descent.     God  would  not  accept  the 
ofTals  of  other  profes^ons.     Doubdess  many  rejected  Christ  upon 
this  thought,  that  he  was  the  carpenter's  son,  who  would  have 
embraced  him,  had  they  known  him  to  have  been  the  Son  of 
David.     Tlie  preferring  undeserving  persons  to  this  great  service, 
was  eminently  Jeroboam's  sin;  and  how  Jeroboam's  practice  and 
offence  has  been  continued  amongst  us  in  another  guise,  is  not 
unknown ;  for  has  not  learning  unqualified  men  for  approbation 
to  the   ministry  ?     Have  not  parts   and  abilities   been   reputed 
enemies    to    grace,   and    qualities    noways    ministerial?     "WlSle 
friends,  fection,  well-meaning,  and  httle  understanding  have  been 
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aceomplishmenfs  beyond  study  and  the  university;  and  to  falsify 
a  story  of  conversion,  beyond  peiiinent  answers  and   clear  reso- 
ludons  to  the  hardest  and  most  concerning  questions.     So  that 
Blasters  have    been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if  a  man  amongst 
his  sons   had    any  blind  or  disfigured,  he  laid  him  aside  for  me 
ministcy;    and    such  a  one  was  presently  approved,  as  having  a 
tnort^ied  eounienance.     In  short,  it  was  a  fiery  furnace,  which  often 
approred  dross,  and  rejected  gold.    But  thanks  be  to  Crod,  those 
^^  spiritual  iirickednesses"  are  now  dischar]^ed  from  their  "high 
places-"     Hence  it  was,  that  many  rushed  into  the  ministry,  as 
being  the  onlj  calling  that  they  could  profess  without  serving  an 
«ppieii6ce^ip.       Hence  also  we  had   those  that  could    preach 
sermons,  but    not  defend  them.     The   reason  of  which  is  clear, 
because   the  ^wotks  and  writings  of  learhed  men  might  be  bor- 
rowed, but  not  their  abilities.     Had  indeed  the  old  Levitical  hie- 
rarchy still  condnued,  in  which  it  was  part  of  the  ministerial  office 
to  flay  the    sacrifices,  to  cleanse  the  vessels,  to  scour  the  flesh- 
ibfks,  to  sweep  the  temple,  and  carry  the  filth  and  rubbish  to  the 
^iTOok  KLdion,  no  persons  living  had  been  fitter  for  the  ministry, 
and  to  serve  in  this  nature  at  the  altar.     But  since  it  is  made  a 
hbour  of  the   mind ;  as  to  inform  men's  judgments,  and  move 
Aar  affections,  to  resolve  difficult  places  of  scripture,  to  decide 
and  clear  off  controversies;  I  cannot  see  how  to  be  a  butcher, 
scavenger,  or  any  other  such  trade,  does  at  all  qualify  or  prepare 
men  for  ^is  Work.    But,  as  unfit  as  they  were,  yet  to  clear  a  wav 
for  sdch  into  the  ministry,  we  have  had  almost  all  sermons  fiill 
of  gibes  and  scoffs  at  human  learning.    Away  with  "  vain  philo- 
wpay,  with  the  disputer  of  this  world,  and  the  enticing  words  of 
man's  wisdom,"  and  set  up  the  "  foolishness  of  preaching,  the 
simpfidtj  of  flie  gospel*"    Thus  divinity  has  been  brought  in 
upon  the  ruins  of  humanihr,  by  forcing  the  words  of  the  scrip- 
tare   firom    flie  sense,   and  then  haling    them  to  the  worst  of 
dmdgeries,  to  set  a  jus  dioinum  upon  ignorance  and  imperfection, 
and  recommend  natural  weakness  for  supernatural  grace.    Here- 
upon the  ignorant  have  taken  heart  to  venture  upon  this  great 
caDing,  and  instead  of  cutting  their  way  to  it,  according  to  the 
nsnal  course,  through  the  knowledge  of  flie  tongues,  the  study  of 
philosophy,  school  divinity,  the  fathers  and  councils,  they  have 
taken  anotiier  and  shorter  cut,  and  having  read  perhaps  a  treatise 
or  two  upon  The  Heart,  The  Bruised   Reed,   The   Crumbs  of 
Comfort,  WoUebius  in  English,  and  some  other  little  authors, 
^%  usual  furniture  of  old  women's  closets,  they  have  set  forth  as 
accomplished  divines,  and  forthwith  they  present  themselves  to 
the  service ;    and  there  have  not  been  wanting  Jeroboams  as 
willing  to  consecrate  and  receive  them,  as  they  to  offer  themselves. 
And  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  fatal,  and  almost  irrecoverable 
blows  that  has  been  given  to  the  ministry. 
And  this  may  suffice  concemmg.  the  second  way  of  embasing 
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God's  nunisters ;  namely,  by  entmsdne  the  ministry  Tvift  ra-w, 
unlearned,  ill-bred  persons ;  so  that  v^at  Solomon  spealcs  of  £ 
proverb  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool,  the  same  may  be  said  oJT  the 
ministry  vested  in  them,  that  it  is  like  a  "  pearl  in  a.  siwine's 
snout." 

2.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thin^  ppposed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  doctrine,  which  is  to  show  now  ^e  embasin^  of  the 
ministers  tends    to   the   destruction    of   religion.     This     is     t\ro 
ways. 

(1.)  Because  it  brings  them  under  exceeding  scorn  and   con- 
tempt ;  and  then,  let  none  think  religion  itself  secure ;   for    the 
vul^  have  not  such  logical  heads,  as  to  be  able  to  s^bstract  sucfa 
subtile  conceptions  as  to  separate  the  man  from  the  minister,  or 
to  consider  the  same  person  under  a  double  capacity,  and    so 
honour  him  as  a  divine,  -^hile  they  despise  him  as  poor.      But 
suppose  they  could,  yet  actions  cannot  distinguish  as  conceptions 
do;  and  therefore   every  act  of  contempt   strikes  at  both,  and 
unavoidably  wounds  the  ministry  through  the  sides  of  the  minister. 
And  we  must  know,  that  the  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens 
religion,  because  it  is  absolutely  contrary-  to  the  nature  of  it,  re- 
ligion properly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of  things  sacred. 
Now,  that  which  in  any  measure  weakens  religion,  will  at  len^h 
destroy  it;    for    the  weakening    of    a  thing  is    only  a  partial 
destruction  of  it.    Poverty  and  meanness  of   condition  expose 
the  wisest  to  scorn,  it  being   natural  for    men    to  place  their 
esteem  rather  upon  things,  great  than  good ;  and  the  jxiet  ob- 
serves that  this  infelix  paupertas  has  notiung  in  it  more  intolera- 
ble than  this,  that  it  renders  men  ridiculous,  and  then,  how  easy 
and  natural  it  is   for  contempt  to  pass  from  the  person  to  the 
office,  from  him  that  speaks,  to  the  things  that  he  speaks  of,  ex- 
perience proves ;   counsel  seldom  being  valued  so  much  for  the 
truth  of  the  thing,,  as  the  credit  of  him  that  gives  it     Observe 
an  excellent  passage  to  this  purpose  in  Eccles.  ix.  14^  15.    We 
have  an  account  of  a  litde  city,  with  few  men  in  it,  besieged  by  a 
great  and  potent  Idnjg;  and  in  the   16th  verse  we  r^,  that 
"  there  was  found  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  and  he  by  his  wisdom 
delivered  the  city."    A  worthy  service,  indeed,  ana  certainly  we 
may  expect  that  some  honourable  reccnnpense  should  follow  it; 
a  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  that  in  such  distress,  could  not 
but  be  advanced.    But  we  find  a  contrary  event  in  the  next 
words  of  the  same  verse,  ^^  vet  none  remembered  that  same  poor 
man."    Why,  what  should  be  the  reason  ?    Was  he  not  a  man 
of  parts  and  wisdom.^    And  is  not  wisdom  honourable?   Yes, 
but  ^^  he  was  poor."     But  was  he  not  also  successful,  as  well  as 
wise  ?    True^  but  still  "  he  was  poor ;"  and  once  grauit  this,  and 
you  cannot  keep  off  that  imavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  yerse, 
^^  The  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not 
heard."    We  may  believe  it  upon  Solomon's  word,  who  was  rich 
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as  well   as    ^niae,  and  therefore  knew  the  force  of  both;   aad 

prc^Ably,  had    it    not  been  ibr  his  riches,  the  queen  of  Sheba 

woold   not    liave  come  so  far  only  to  have  heard  his  wisdom. 

Obserre  her  behayionr  when  she  came :   though  upon  the  hearing 

of  So\oia<m'8  iwisdoai)  and  the  resolution  of  her  hard  questions, 

she  expressed    a  just  admiration;  yet  when  Solomon  ailerwards 

^wed^  her  his    palace,  his  treasures,  and  the  temple  which  he 

had  hvaHtj  1   Kings  x.  5,  it  is  said,  ^^  there  was  no  more  spirit  in 

her/'    What  -was  the  cause  of  tins  ?    Certainly,  the  magnificence^ 

&e  pomp  and  splendour  of  such  a  structure.    It  struck  her  into 

aa  ecstasy  beyond  his  wise  answers.     She  esteemed  this  as  much 

^iK>^e  his    ^wisdom,  as  astonishment  is  above  bare  admiration: 

she  admired    hia  wisdom,  but  she  adored  his  magnificence.    So 

«pl  is  the  mind,  even  of  wise  persons,  to  be  surprised  with  the 

sii^>erficics  or  circumstances  of  things,  and  value  or  undervalue 

Rituals,  according  to  the  manner  of  their  external  appearance* 

vfhen  cVxcumstances  fail,  the  substance  seldom  long  survives; 

clothes  are  no  part  of  the  body,  vet  take  awav  dothes,  and  the 

WLj  will   die.     Livy  observes  of  Romulus,  that  being  to  give 

laws  to  his  new  Romans,  he  found  no  better  wa^  to  procure  an 

«^teem  and  reverence  to  them,  than  by  first  procunng  it  to  himself 

by  q>leQdour  of  habit  and  retinue,  and  other  signs  of  royalty* 

And  the   wise  Numa,  his   successor,  took   the   same  course  to 

enforce  \ns   rdigious  laws,  namely,  by  giving  the  same  pomp  to 

'       ;  Skmrd  ' 


the  priest,  who  was  to  dispense  them ;  Sacerdotem  creavUy  in 
earn  veUe^  et  cmuU  regid  selld  adomamt;  that  is,  he  adorned 
bim  with  a  rich  robe,  and  a  royal  (^air  of  state.    An4  in  our 
yiidLcatureSy  take  away  the  trumpet,  the  scarlet,  the  attendance, 
and  die  lordship,  whicn  would  be  to  make  justice  naked,  as  weli 
as  blind,  and  the  law  would  lose  much  of  its  terror,  and  conse<* 
qaently  of  its  authori^.     Let  the  minister  be  abject  and  low^ 
lib  interest  inconsiderable,  the  word  will  suffer  for  his  sake  4  the 
message  will  still  find  reception  according  to  the  dignity  of  the 
messen^r.    Imagine  an  ambassador  presenting  himseu  in  a  poor 
fneze  jerkin  ana  tattered  clothes,  certainly  he  would  have  but 
small  audience ;  his  embassy  would  speed  rather  according  to  ^e 
weakness  of  him  that  brought,  than  die  majesty  of  him  that  sent 
it    It  will  hie  alike  with  uxe  ambassadors  of  Christ ;.  the  people 
will  give  them  au£ence  according  to  their  presence;  a  notable 
example  of  which  we  have  in  the  behaviour  of  some  to  Paul 
iumself,  1   Cor.   x.   10,     Hence  in  the  Jewish  churdi  it  was 
caiatiously  provided  in  the  law,  that  none  that  was  blind  or  lame,  dr 
had  any  Temarkable  defect  in  his   body,  was  capable  of   the 
fdestly  office;    because  these  things   naturally  maJce  a    person 
contemned,  and  this  presendy  reflects  upon  the  function.     This 
therefore  is  the  first  way  by  which  the  lowj  deqiised  condition  of 
fhe  fflinisters  tends  to  the  destruction  of  the  ministry  and  reli- 
gion; namely,  because  it  subjects  their  persons  to  scorn,  and 
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cottsequendy  th^ir  calling;  and   it  is  not  ima^able     Hisit    mei 
will  be  brought  to  obey  wnat  th^  cannot  esteem. 

2.    The  second  way  by  wmch  it  taids  to  the  ruin     0/*^  din 
ministry,  is,  because  it  discourages  men  of  fit  parts  and    abilities:! 
from    undertaking  it     And  certain  it    is,  that  as    tlie      calling 
dignifies  the  man,  so  the  man  much  more  advances  his    calling ; 
as  a  garment,  though  it  warms  the  body,  has  a  return    -with  an 
advantage,  being  much  more  warmed  by  it.     And  bo^r    oflen 
a  good  cause  may  imscany  without  a  wise  manager;     and    the 
&i&  for  want  of  a  defender,  is,  or  at  least,  may  be  Ioiottzz.     It 
is  not  the  truth  of  an  assertion,  but  Ihe  skill  of  the  disputant, 
that  keeps  off  a  baffle ;  not  the  justness  of  a  cause,  but  the  iralour 
of  the  soldiers,  that  must  win  the  field.     When  a  learned  Paul  was 
converted,  and  undertook  the  ministry,  it  stopped  the  mouths  of 
those  that  said.  None  but  poor  weak  fishennen  preached    Chris- 
tianity ;  and  so  his  learning  silenced  the  scandal,  as  well  as  strength- 
ened the  church.     Religion,  placed  in  a  soul  of  exquisite  know7ec/ge 
and  abilities,  as  in  a  castle,  finds  not  only  habitation,  but  defence. 
And  what  a  learned  foreign  divine*  said  of  the  En^ish  preaching*, 
may  be  said  of  all.  Plus  e^  in  airi^ce  judm  in  arU,     So  much  of 
moment  is  there  in  the  professors  of  any  thing  to  depress  or  raise 
the  profession.     What  is  it  that  kept  the  church  of  Rome  strong, 
athletic,  and  flourishing  for  so  many  centuries,  but  the   happy 
succession  of  the  choicest  wits  engaged  to  her  service  by  suitebie 
preferments  ?    And  what  strength,  do  we  think,  would  that  jdve 
to  the  true  religion,  that  is  able  thus  to  establish  a  false  ?     Bel/- 
gion,  in  a  great  measure,  stands  or  fidls  according  to  the  abilities 
of  those  that  assert  it.    And  if,  as  some  men  observe,  men's  desires 
are  usually  as  large  as  their  abilities,  what  course  have  we  taken 
to  allure  the  former,   that  we  might  engage  the   latter  \o  our 
assistance?    But  we  have  taken  all  ways  to  aSri^t  and  discourage 
scholars  bom  looking  towards  this  sacred  callmg;  for  will  men 
lay  out  their  wit  aiw  judgment  upon  that  employment,  for  the 
undertaking  of  which  both  will  be  questioned?     Would  men,  not 
long  since,  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watchful  nights,  in  the 
laborious  quest  of  knowledge  preparative  to  this  work,  at  length 
to  come  and  dance  attendance  for  approbation  upon  a  junto  of 
petty  tyrants,  acted  by  party  and  prejudice,  who  denied  fitness 
from  learning,  and  grace  from  morality?    Will  a  man  exhaust 
his  livelihood  upon  books,  and  his  health,  the  best  part  of  his  lift, 
upon  study,  to  be  at  length  thrust  into  a  poor  village,  where  he 
shall  have  his  due  precariously,  and  entreat  for  his  own;  and 
when  he  has  it,  live  poorly  and  contemptibly  upon  it,  while  the 
same  or  less   labour  bestowed    upon   any  other  calling,  would 
bring  not  only  comfort,   but  splendour;  not  only  maintenance, 
but  abundance  ?    It  is,  I  confess,  the  duty  of  ministers  to  endure 
this  condition ;  but  neither  religion  or  reason  does  oblige  either 

^  OMpar  Streso. 
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them  to  vpprfyv^y  or  others  to  choose  it.    Doubtless,  paxents  will 
DOt  thiols  a^way  the  towardness  of  a  child,  and  the  expense  of 
education^  upon  a  profession,  the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and 
the  rewards  of  ivfaich  are.yanished.    To  condemn  promising,  Uvely 
parts  to  coutempt  and  penury  in  a  despised  calling,  what  is  it  else 
but  the  casting  of  a  Moses  into  the  mud,  or  offering  a  son  upon 
the  altar,  aad  instead  of  a  priest  to  make  him  a  sacrifice?    Neither 
let  any  here  repl^,  that  it  becomes  not  a  ministerial  spirit  to  under- 
take such  a  calling  for  reward:  for  they  must  know,  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  undertake  it  fot  a  reward,  and  not  to  be  willing  to  under* 
take  it  without  one.     It  is  one  thing  to  perform  good  works  only 
thai  ^<9re  may  receiire  the  recompence  of  them  in  heaven,  and  another 
thing  not  to  be  willing  to  follow  Christ  and  forsake  the  world,  if 
^eie  were  no  such  recompence.    But  besides,  suppose  it  were  the 
doty  of  scholars  to  choose  this  calling  in  the  midst  of  all  its  dis- 
couragements;    vet  a  prudent  governor,  who  knows  it  to  be  his 
wisdom  as  ^rell  as  his  duty  to  take  the  best  course  to  advance 
religion,  will  not  consider  men's  duty,  but  their  practice ;  not  what 
&ey  ou^  to  do,  but  what  they  use  to  do,  and  dierefore  draw  over 
the  best  qualified  to  his  service,  by  such  ways  as  are  most  apt  to 
^nsoade  and  induce  men.      Solomon  built  his  temple  with  the 
tallest  cedars ;  and  surely  when  God  refused  the  defective  and  the 
maimed  for  sacrifice,  we  cannot  think  that  he  recjuires  them  fi^r  the 
priesthood.     When  leaming,  abiUties,  and  what  is  excellent  in  the 
world,  forsake  the  church,  we  may  easily  foretell  its  ruin,  without 
fhe  giJt  of  prophecy.    And  when  ignorance  succeeds  in  the  place 
of  learning,  weakness  in  the  room  of  judgment,  we  may  be  sure 
heresj  and  confusion  will  quickly  come  in  the  room  of  religion ; 
for  undoubtedly  there  is  no  way  so  effectual  to  betray  the  trum,  as 
to  procure  it  a  weak  defender. 

Well  now,  instead  of  making  any  particular  uses  from  the  point 

that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 

whole.    Government,  we  see,  depends  upon  religion,  and  religion 

upon  the  encoura^ment  of  those  that  are  to  dispense  and  assert  it. 

¥oT  \he  further  evidence  of  which  truths  we  need  not  travel  beyond 

our  own  borders ;  but  leave  it  to  every  one  impartially  to  judge. 

Nfhether,  from  the  very  first  day  that  our  religion  was  unsettled,  and 

church  government  flung  out  of  doors,  the  civil  government  has 

ever  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  sure  foundation.     We  have  been 

changing  even  to  a  proverb.     The  indignation  of  heaven  has  been 

rolling  and  turning  us  firom  one  form  to  another,  till  at  length  such 

at  giddiness  seized  upon  the  government,  that  it  fell  into  the  very 

dregs  of  sectaries,  wno  threatened  an  equal  ruin  both  to  minister 

f  ^d  magistrate;   and  how  the  state  has  s^pathized  with  the 

;  church,  is  apparent:  for   have   not   our  prmces  as  well   as  our 

\  priests  been  of  the  lowest  of  the  people  i      Have  not  cobblers, 

drajfmen,  mechanics,  governed  as  weU  as  preached }    Nay,  have 

not  they  by  preachii^;  come  to  govern  ?    W  as  ever  that  of  Solo- 
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mon  more  verified,  "that  servants  have  rid,  while  princes    an 
nobles  have  gone  on  foot?"      But  God  has  been  pleased,    hy 
miracle  of  mercy,  to  dissipate  this  confusion  and  chaos,    and   t< 

gve  us  some  openings,  some  dawnings  of  liberty  and    settlement 
ut  now,  let  not  those  who  are  to  rebmld  our  Jerusalem,  Hunlc  thai 
the  temple  must  be  built  last ;  for  if  there  be  such  a  thing*  as  a  God 
and  religion,  as  whether  men  believe  it  or  no,  they  wUl    one  day 
find  and  feel,  assuredly  he  will  stop  our  liberty,  till  we  restore  him 
his  worship.    Besides,  it  is  a  senseless  thing  in  reason,    to    thinV 
that  one  of  these  interests  can  stand  without  the  other,  wien,  in 
the  very  order  of  natural  causes,  government  is  preserved   by  reli- 
gion.   But  to  return  to  Jeroboam,  with  whom  we  first  began.     He 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  government  in  destroying,  though  doubt- 
less he  coloured  it  with  the  name  of  reforming  Uod's  worship  ;  hut 
see  the  issue.      Consider  him  cursed  by  God,  maintaining  Tiis 
usurped  tide  by  continual  vexatious  wars  against  the  kings  of 
Judah ;   smitten  in  his  posterity,  which  was  made  like  the  dung 
upon  the  face  of  the  eardi,  as  low  and  vile  as  &ose  priests  whom 
he  had  employed ;  consider  him  branded,  and  made  odious  to  all 
afl;er  ages;  and  now,  when  his  kingdom  and  glory  was  at  an  end, 
and  he  and  his  posterity  rotting  under  ground,  and  his  name  stink- 
ing above  it ;  judge  what  a  worthy  prize  he  made  in  getting  of  a 
kingdom,  by  destroving  the  church.    Wherefore  the  sum  of  all  is 
this ;  to  advise  and  desire  those  whom  it  may  concern,  to  consider 
Jeroboam's  punishment,  and  then  they  will  have  little  heart  to 
Jeroboam's  sm. 
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Pntdied  at  Lambetli  Chapel,  on  November  25,  1666,  upon  the  Consecration  oi  the 
1t3^  Rev.  Father  in  €rod,  Dr.  John  Dolbbv,  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 

TO  THB  RIGBT  SBT.  FATHSft  IH  OOD 

JOHN,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ROCHESTER, 

niM  m  THB  CATHEDRAL  CHITRCH  OF  WISTMIHSTEB,  AKP  CLSRX   GW  THB   CLOSBT  TO 

bis  xajsstt. 

Mt  Lord, 

Though  the  interposal  of  my  lord  of  Canterbury's  command  for 
the  publication  of  this  mean  discourse,  may  seem  so  far  to  determine, 
as  even  to  take  away  my  choice ;  yet  I  must  own  it  to  the  world,  that 
it  is  solely  and  entirely  my  own  inclination,  seconded  by  my  obliga- 
tions to  your  lordship,  that  makes  this,  that  was  so  lately  an  humble 
attendant  upon  your  lordship's  consecration,  now  ambitious  to  conse- 
crate itself  with  your  lordship's  name.     It  was  my  honour  to  have 
Ii?ed  in  the  same  college  with  your  lordship,  and  now  to  belong  to 
tlie  same  cathedral,  where  at  present  you  credit  the  church  as  much 
by  your  government,  as  you  did  the  school  formerly  by  your  wit. 
^OTiT  lordship  even  then  grew  up  into  a  constant  superiority  above 
others;  and  all  your  after  greatness  seerps  but  a  paraphrase  upon 
&ose  promising  beginnings :   for  whatsoever  you  are,  or  shall  be, 
has  been  but  an  easy  prognostic  from  what  you  were.     It  is  your 
^oidship's  unhappiness  to  be  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  Church 
is  in  its  wane ;  and  if  you  do  not  those  glorious  things  that  our  Eng- 
^»h  prelates  did  two  or  three  hundred  years  since,  it  is  not  because 
your  lordship  is  at  all  less  than  they,  but  because  the  times  are  worse 
Vol,  L— 10  G  73 
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Witness  those  magnificent  buildings  in  Christ  Churcli    Id    Oxford 
begun  and  carried  on  by  your  lordship,  when  by  your   place  yo 
governed,  and  by  your  lyisdom  increased  the  treasure  of  tliat  college ; 
and  which  must  eternally  set  your  fame  above  the  reach  of  envy  aD<l 
detraction.  These  great  structures  you  attempted,  at  a  time  ^w^hen  yoi 
returned  poor  and  bare,  to  a  college  as  bare,  after  a  long  persecution, 
and  before  you  had  laid  so  much  as  one  stone  in  the  repairs  of  your 
own  fortunes :  by  which  incomparably  high  and  generous  undertak- 
ing* you  have  shown  the  world  how  fit  a  person  you  were   to  halld 
upon  Wolsey's  foundation;  a  prelate  whose  great  designs  you  imi- 
tate, and  whose  mind  you  equal.     Briefly,  that  Christ  Church  stands 
so  high  above  ground,  and  that  the  church  of  Westminster  lies  not 
fiat  upon  it,  is  your  lordship's  commendation.    And  therefore  your 
lordship  is  not  behindhand  with  the  church,  paying  it  as  much  credit 
and  support  as  you  receive  from  it ;  for  you  owe  your  promotiozi  to 
your  merit,  and,  I  am  sure,  your  merit  to  yourself.    All  men  court 
you,  not  so  much  because  a  great  person,  as  a  public  good.     For^^  as 
a  friend,  there  is  none  so  hearty,  so  nobly  warm  and  active  to  make 
good  all  the  ofiices  of  that  endearing  relation :   as  a  patron,  none 
more  able  to  oblige  and  reward  your  dependents,  and,  which  is  the       | 
crowning  ornament  of  power,  none  more  willing.    And  lastly,  as  a 
diocesan^  you  are  like  even  to  outdo  yourself  in  all  other  capacities, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  exemplify  and  realize  every  word  of  the  following 
discourse ;  which  is  here  most  humbly  and  gratefully  presented  to 
your  lordship  by 

Your  Lordship's  most  obliged  servant, 

Robert  South. 

From  St.  Jame8*0|  Dec.  3, 1666.  i 
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SERMON  V. 

lymCIES  OF  THE  SPIiOOFAL  FUNCTIOir. 
TITCT8  n.  uU. 

T%e$e  ikmgs  speah  and  exhort  j  and  rduhe  with  all  mdhoriiy.    Let 

no  man  despUe  thee. 

It  may  possibly  be  expected,  that  the  ver^  taking  of  my  text 

out  of  ttiis  episde  to  Titus,  may  encage  me  in  a  discourse  about 

^  natuze,  origiBal)  and  divine  right  of  Episcopacy;  and  if  it 

dioiAA,  \(l  ^vere  no  more  than  what  some  of  the  greatest  and  the 

kamedest  persons  in  the  wcnrld  (when  men  served  truth  instead 

qS  dedga)  had    done  before:  for  I  must  profess,  that  I  cannot 

look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unbishoped  yet,  but  that  he  still  exhibits 

\o  xsa  all   the  essentials  of  that  jurisoietion  which  to  this  day  is 

claimed  for   episcopal.    We  are  told  in  ^e  fifth  verse  of  the 

fiist  chapter,  ^^that  he  was  left  in  Crete  to  set  things  in  order, 

and  to  oidain  elders  in  every  city ;"  which  text,  one  would  think, 

were  sufficiently  clear  and  mil,  and  too  bi^  with  evidence  to  be 

perrwted :  but  vrhea  we  have  seen  rebelhon  commented  out  of 

the  diirteenth  of  the  Romans,  and  since  there  are  few  things  but 

idmit  of   gloss  and  probability,   and    consequently  may  be  ex- 

ponnded  as  -well  as  disputed  on  both  sides ;  it  is  no  such  wonder, 

Aat  some  would  bear  the  world  in  hand,  that  the  aposde's  de- 

ngn  and  meaning  is  for  presbytery,  though  his  words  are  all  the 

time  for  episcopacy :  no  wonder,  1  say,  to  ns  at  least,  who  have 

CMTTVEsed  with  too  many  strange  unparalleled  actions,  occurrences, 

and  events,  now  to  wonder  at  any  thing :  wonder  is  from  surprise ; 

^  surprise  ceases  upon  experience. 

I  am  not  so  much  a  friend  to  the  stale  starched  formahtjr  of 
preambles,  as  to  detain  so  great  an  audience  with  any  previous 
discoorse,  extrinsic  to  the  subject  matter  and  design  of  the 
text;  and  therefore  I  shall  faU  directly  upon  the  words,  which 
nm  in  the  form  of  an  exhortation,  though  in  appearance  a  very 
strange  one ;  for  the  matter  of  an  exhortation  ^ould  be  some- 
I  toig  naturally  in  the  power  of  him  to  whom  the  exhortation  is 
directed:  for  no  man  exhorts  another  to  be  strong,  beautiful, 
wittj,  or  the  like ;  these  are  flie  felicities  of  some  conditions, 
the  object  of  more  wishes,  but  the  effects  of  no  man's  choice. 
Nor  seems  there  any  greater  reason  for  the  apostle's  exhorting 
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Titus,  "  that  no  man  ahould  despise  him ;''  for  how  couJd  £uiod 
man's  action  be  his  duty  ?    Was  it  in  his  power  that   men  shoi 
not  be  wicked  and  injurious?    And  if  such  persons    ^wauld   d 
sipise  him,  could  any  thing  pass  an  obligation  upon    iiiin  not 
be  despised?    No,  this  cannot  be  the  meamng;  and    therefore 
is  clear  that  the  exhortation  lies  not  against  the  action    itsel 
which  is  only  in  the  despiser's  power,  but  against  the  just  occa 
sion  of  it,  which  is  in  the  will  and  power  of  him  that  is  despised 
It  was  not  in  Titus's  power  that  men  should  not  demise  him,  bu 
it  was  in  his  power  to  bereave  them  of  all  just  cause   of  doing 
so ;  it  was  not  in  his  power  not  to  be  derided,  but  it  -was  in  Im 
power  not  to  be  ridiculous. 

In  all  this  epistle  it  is  evident  that  St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus 
as  advanced  to  the  dimity  of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  and 
intrusted  with  a  large  diocese,  containing  many  particular  churches 
under  the  immediate  ^vemment  of  their  respective  elders ;   and 
those  deriving   authonty  fix)m   his  ordination,  as  was   speciSed 
in  the  fifth  verse  of  the  first  chapter.    And  now  looking  upon 
Titus  under  this  qualification,  he  addresses  a  long  advice   and 
instruction  to  him,  for  the  discharge  of  so  important  a  function, 
all  along  the  first  and  second  chapters ;  but  sums  up  all  in  the 
last  verse,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  discourse,  ancf 
contains  in  it  these  two  things : 

I.  An  account  of  the  duties  of  his  place  or  office. 

II.  Of  the  means  to  fecilitate  and  make  effectual  their  exe- 
cution. 

I.  The  dutks  of  fds  place  were  two.  1.  To  teach.  2.  To 
rule.  Both  comprised  in  these  words ;  "  These  things  sfpeak  ancf 
exhort,  and  rebuke  with  all  authority.'* 

And  then  the  means,  the  only  means  to  make  him  successfiil, 
bright,  and  victorious  in  the  performance  of  these  great  works, 
was  to  be  above  contempt,  to  shine,  like  the  Baptist,  with  a  clear 
and  a  triumphant  light.  In  a  word,  it  is  every  bishop's  duty  to 
teach  and  to  govern ;  and  his  way  to  do  it,  is,  ^^  not  to  be  de- 


We  will  discourse  of  each  respectively  in  their  order. 
1.  And  first,  for  the  first  branch  of  the  great  work  incumbent 
upon  a  church  ruler,  which  is  to  teach:  a  work  that  none  is  too 

Seat  or  too  high  for.  It  is  a  work  of  charity,  and  chmtj  is 
e  work  of  heaven,  which  is  always  laying  itself  out  upon  the 
needy  and  the  impotent:  nay,  and  it  is  a  work  of  the  highest 
and  the  noblest  charity ;  for  he  that  teacheth  another,  gives  an 
alms  to  his  soul :  he  clothes  the  nakedness  of  his  understanding, 
and  relieves  the  wants  of  his  impoverished  reascm.  He  indeed 
that  governs  well,  leads  the  blind  ;  but  he  that  teaches,  gives  him 
eyes ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  thin^  to  have  been  the  repairer  of  a 
decayed  intellect,  and  a  subwoncer  to  grace,  in  fieeing  it  from 
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some  of  the  inconyemencies  of  ori^al  sin.  It  is  a  benefaction^ 
that  gives  a  man  a  kind  of  prerogative ;  for  even  in  the  common 
dialect  of  tlie  ^vrorld  eveiy  teacher  is  called  a  master.  It  is  the 
property  of  instruction  to  descend,  and  upon  that  very  account  it 
soppoaes  him  that  instructs,  the  superior,  or  at  least  makes  him  so. 

To  say  a  man  is  advanced  too  high  icf  condescend  to  teach  the 
isQiocBiit,  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  sun  is  in  too  high  a  place  to 
shine  upon  ^^hat  is  below  it.  The  sun  is  said  "  to  nue  the  day," 
and  '<  the  moon  to  rule  the  ni^ht ;"  but  do  they  not  rule  them  only 
by  esflA^tening  them  ?  Doctnne  is  that  which  must  prepare  men 
for  discipline  ;  and  men  never  go  on  so  cheerfully,  as  when  they 
see  ^bere  Ihey  go. 

Nor  is  the  didness  of  the  scholar  to  eictinguish,  but  radier  to 

\ixSame  the  <;harity  of  the  teacher.    For  since  it  is  not  in  men  as 

in  vessels,  that  the  ^smallest  capacity  is  the  soonest  filled ;  where 

the  labour  is  doubled,  the  value  of  me  work  is  enhanced ;  fin*  it  13 

a  sowing  ^where  a  man  never  expects  to  reap  any  thing  but  the 

comfort  and  conscience  of  having  done  virtuously.    And  yet  we 

Vnow^  moreover,  that  God  sometunes  converts  even  the  dull  and 

the  slow,   turning  ^Weiy  stones  into  sons  of  Abraham ;''  where, 

besides  &at  the  mfficulty  of  the  conquest  advances  the  trophy  of  the 

conqueror,  it  often  &lls  out,  that  the  backward  learner  makes 

amends  another  way,  recompensing  sure  for  sudden,  expiating  his 

want  of  docility  with  a  deeper  and  a  more  rooted  retention ;  which 

alone  were  argument  sufficient  to  enforce  the  apostle's  injunction  of 

b»ng  <<  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  even  upon  the  hidiest 

and  most  exalted  ruler  in  the  church.     He  that  sits  in  Moses'  chair, 

ats  there  to  instruct,  as  well  as  to  rule:   and  a  general's  office 

engage  him  to  lead  as  "well  as  to  command  his  army.    In  the  first 

of  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon  represents  himself  both  as  ^^  preacher"  and 

'*)dng  of  Israel:"  and  every  soul  that  a  bishop  gains  is  a  new 

accession  to  the  extent  of  his  power;  he  preaches  his  jurisdiction 

^der,  and  enlai^es  his  spiritual  diocese,  as  he  enlarges  men's 

q>prehen8ions. 

The  teaching  part  indeed  of  a  Romish  bishop  is  easy  enough, 
whose  grand  business  is  only  to  teach  men  to  be  ignorant,  to 
instruct  them  how  to  know  nothing,  or,  which  is  all  one,  to  know 
upon  trust,  to  believe  implicitly;  and,  in  a  word,  to  see  with 
other  men's  eyes,  till  they  come  to  be  lost  in  their  own  souls. 
But  our  religion  is  a  religion  that  dares  to  be  understood,  that 
offers  itself  to  the  search  of  the  inquisitive,  to  the  inspection  of 
the  severest  and  the  most  awakened  reason:  for  being  secure  of 
her  substantial  truth  and  purity,  she  knows,  that  for  her  to  be 
seen  and  looked  into,  is  to  be  embraced  and  admired.  As  there 
needs  no  greater  argument  for  men  to  love  the  light  than  to  see 
it,  it  needs  no  legends,  no  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  no 
inquisition  against  scripture,  no  purging  out  the  heart  and  sense 
of  authors,  no  altering  or  bribing  the  voice  of  antiquity  to  spea}c 
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for  it ;  it  needs  none  of  all  these  laborious  artifices  off  ignorance 
none  of  all  these  cloaks  and  coyerings.    The  Romish    faitli  indeed 
must  be  covered,  or  it  cannot  be  kept  warm :  and    their  cleigj 
deal  with  their  religion,  as  widi  a  great  crime ;  if  it  is  discoirered. 
they  are  undone.      But  there  is  no  bishop   of  the     cliurch    of 
Endand  but  accounts  it  his  interest,  as  well  as  his  duty^,  to  comply 
wim  this  precept  of  the  apostle  Paul  to  Titus,  ^<  lliese  things  teach 
and  exhort.'' 
Now  this  teaching  ma^  be  effected  two  ways : 
(1.)  Immediately  by  himself.    {2.)  Mediately  by  others* 
And  first,  immediatdy  by  himselr.    Where  God  gives  a  talent, 
the  episcopal  robe  can  be  no  napkin,  to  hide  it  in.    Change  of 
condition  changes  not  the   abilities  of  nature,  but  makes    them 
more   illustrious  in   their   exercise;    and   the   episcopal    dignity^ 
added  to  a  good  preaching  fecull^,  is  like  the  erecting  of  a  stately 
fountain  upon  a  spring,  wich  still,  for  all.  that,  remains  as  much  a 
spring  as  it  was  before,  and  flows  as  plentifully,  only  it  flo-ws  with 
me  circumstance  of  greater  state  and  magnificence.     Hei^t  of 
place  is  intended  only  to  stamp  the  endowments  of  a  private  condi- 
tion with  lustre  and  authority :  and  thanks  be  to  God,  neither  the 
church's  professed  enemies,  nor  her  pretended  friends,  have  any 
cause  to  asperse  her  in  this  respect,  as  having  over  her  such 
bishops  as  are  able  to  silence  the  factious  no  less  by  their  preaching 
than  Dy  their  authority. 

But  then,  on  the  oUier  hand,  let  me  add  also,  that  this  is  not  so 
absolutely  necessary  as  to  be  of  the  vital  constitution  of  this  func- 
tion.    He  may  teach  his  diocese,  who  ceases  to  be  able  to  preach 
to  it ;  for  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers,  and  by  a  vigilant 
exacting  from  diem  the  care  and  the  instruction  of  their  reflective 
flocks.    He  is  the  spiritual  father  of  his  diocese ;  and  a  &ther  may 
see  his  children  tausht,  though  he  himself  does  not  turn  school- 
master.   It  is  not  &e  gift  of  every  person,  nor  of  eveiy  age,  to 
harangue  the  multitude,  to  voice  it  high  and  loud,  et  domnmi  in 
conciombus.      And  smce  experience  fits  for  government,  and  age 
usually  brings  experience,  perhaps  the  most  governing  years  are 
the  least  preaching  years. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place,  therefore,  there  is  a  teaching  mediatdyj 
by  the  subordinate  nunistration  of  others ;  in  which,  since  the 
action  of  the  instrumental  agent  is,  upon  all  grounds  of  reason, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  principal,  he,  who  ordams  and  ftimisbes  all 
his  churches  widi  able  preachers,  is  a  universal  teacher;  he  in* 
structs  where  he  cannot  be  present;  he  speaks  in  every  mouth  of 
his  diocese,  and  every  congregation  of  it  every  Sunday  feels  his 
influence,  though  it  hears  not  his  voice.  That  master  deprives 
not  his  family  of  their  food,  who  orders  a  faithful  steward  to  dis* 
pense  it.  Teaching  is  not  a  flow  of  words,  nor  die  draining  of 
an  hour-glass,  but  an  effectual  procuring,  ttiat  a  man  comes  to 
know  somethmg  which  -he  knew  not  before,  or  to  know  it  better: 
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and  dierefoi^e  eloquence  and  ability  of  speech  is  td  a  church 
gp^^^rnxxty  as  TuDy  said  it  was  to  aphilosopher.  Si  (^eraiury  ncn 
repadianda  ^  si  abgUj  non  magn0pere  desideranda:  and  to  find  fault 
with  sach  a.  one  for  not  being  a  popular  speaker,  is  to  blame  a 
pooiter  for  not  being  a  good  musician. 

To  teaeb  indeedT  must  be  confessed  to  be  his  duty ;  but  then 
there  is  a.  teaching  by  example,  by  authority,  by  restraining  se- 
diicezs,  and  so  remoying  the  tunderances  of  knowledge:  and  a 
hisiiop  does  his  church,  his  prince  and  countxy,  more  service  by 
TO&o^  oilier  men's  tongues,  than  he  can  by  employing  his  own. 
And  thus  much  tar  the  first  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging  to 
^  ^^aator  of  a  church,  which  was  to  teach  and  to  exhort. 

2.  Tlie  second  is  to  ruky  expressed  in  these  words,  '<  Rebuke 

with  aD  authority."    By  which  I  doubt  not  but  the  aposde  princi- 

paUily  iDteads  church  censures ;  and  so  the  words  are  a  metonyme 

of  die  part  for  the  whole,  ^vin^  an  instance  in  ecclesiastical  cen- 

SQK&,  instead  of  all  other  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction :  a  jurisdiction, 

which,  in  the  essentials  of  it,  is  as  old  as  Christianity  ;  and  even  in 

^bose  circumstantial  additions  of  secular  encouragement,  with  which 

the  piety  and  wisdom  of  Christian  princes  always  thought  necessaiy 

to  soppoTt  it  against  the  encroachments  of  the  injurious  world,  much 

older  and  more  venerable  than  any  constitution  that  has  divested 

Ae  chmch  of  it. 

%il  to  speak  directly  to  the  thing  before  us :  we  see  here  the 
great  apostle  employing  the  utmost  of  his  authority  in  commanding 
utns  to  use  his.  And  what  he  said  to  him,  ne  says  to  every 
Christian  bishop  after  him,  ^^  Rebuke  wi&  all  audiority."  This 
authority  is  a  ^iritual  swoid  put  into  the  hands  of  every  church 
mler ;  and  God  put  not  this  sword  into  his  hands  with  an  intent 
fliat  he  should  keep  it  there  (or  no  other  purpose,  but  only  for 
bsinon's  sake,  as  men  use  to  wear  one  by  their  sides.  Government  . 
is  an  art  above  the  attainment  of  an  ordinaiy  genius,  and  requires 
i^der,  a  larger,  and  a  more  comprehending  soul  than  God  has 
pat  into  eveiy  body.  The  spirit  which  animates  and  acts  the 
tmiveTse,  is  a  spirit  of  govenunent;  and  that  ruler  that  is  pos- 
sessed of  it,  is  the  substitute  and  vicegerent  of  Providence,  whether 
in  church  or  state ;  every  bishop  is  God's  curate.  Now  the  nature 
of  government  contains  in  it  these  three  parts : 

(1.)  An  exaction  of  duty  firom  the  persons  placed  under  it.  (2.) 
K  protection  of  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duty.  ^3.)  Coer- 
ma  and  animadversion  upon  such  as  neglect  it.  All  which  an;,  in 
their  proportion,  ingredients  of  that  government  which  we  call 
Ecclesiastical. 

(1.)  And  first,  it  implies  exaction  of  duty  fix>m  the  persons 
placed  under  it:  for  it  is  both  to  be  confessed  and  lamented, 
diat  men  are  not  so  ready  to  offer  it,  where  it  is  not  exacted: 
otherwise,  what  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imperfectiy 
and  by  halves  read  over,  and  that  by  many  who  profess  a  con 
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formity  to  the  rules  of  the  church  ?  What  makes  thezn  znince  ai: 
mangle  that  in  their  practice,  which  they  could  swallo'w  \Krhale  i 
their  subscriptions?  Why  are  the  public  prayers  curtailed  and  le\ 
out,  prayers  composed  with  sobriety,  and  enjoined  witli  authori(3' 
only  to  make  the  more  room  for  a  long,  crude,  impertinent^  vkpstari 
haran^e  before  the  sermon? 

Sucn  persons  seem  to  conform  (the  signification  of  -vi^liich   i^rord 
they  never  make  good)  only  that  they  may  despise  the   c&urch^s 
injunctions  under  the  church's  wing,  and  contemn  authority  i^thin 
the  protection  of  the  laws.     Duty  is  but  another  En^Iis^    word 
for  debt ;  and  God  knows,  that  it  is  well  if  men  pay  meir   debts 
when  they  are  called  upon.     But  if  governors  do  not  remind  men 
of,  and  call  them  to  obedience,  they  will  find  that  it  \vill  never 
come  as  a  firee-will  ofTering,  no,  not  mm  many  who  even   serve  at 
the  altar. 

(2.)  Government  imports  a  protection  and  encouragement  of  the 
persons  under  it,  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.     It  is  not  for  a 
magistrate  to  frown  upon  and  browbeat  those  who  are  hearty  and 
exact  in  the   management  of  their  ministry;   and  with  a  graFf*, 
significant  nod,  to  call  a  well  regulated  and  resolved  zeal,  want  of 
prudence  and  moderation.     Such  discouraging  of  men  in  the  wa^s 
of  an  active  conformity  to  the  church's  rules,  is  that  which  Mill 
crack  the  sinews  of  government;  for  it  weakens  the  hands  and 
damps  the  spirits  of  the  obedient ;  and  if  only  scorn  and  rebufee 
shall  attend  men  for  asserting  the  church's  dignity,  and  taxing  the 
murder  of  kings,  and  the  like  ;  many  will  choose  rather  to  negiect 
their  duty  safely  and  credibly,  than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the 
church's  service,  only  to  be  rewarded  with  that  wUch  shall  break 
their  hearts  too. 

(3.)  The  third  thing  implied  in  government,  is  coercion  and 
animadversion  upon  such  as  neglect  their  duty:  widiout  which 
coercive  power,  all  government  is  but  toothless  and  precarious,  and 
does  not  so  much  command  as  beg  obedience.  Nothing,  I  confessy 
is  more  becoming  a  Christian,  of  what  degree  soever,  than  meek- 
ness, candour,  and  condescension ;  but  they  are  virtues  that  have 
their  proper  sphere  and  season  to  act  and  snow  themselves  in,  ami  ' 

consequently  not  to  interfere  with  others,  different  indeed  in  their 
nature,  but  altogether  as  necessaiy  in  their  use.  And  when  an 
insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured  into  impudence  and  con- 
tempt of  all  order,  by  a  long  risk  of  license  and  rebellion,  shaH 
appear  before  a  church  governor,  severity  and  resolution  are  that 
governor's  virtues,  and  justice  itself  is  his  mercy ;  for  by  making 
such  a  one  an  example  (as  much  as  in  him  Ues)  he  will  either  cure 
him,  or  at  least,  preserve  others. 

Were  indeed  the  consciences  of  men  as  they  should  be,  the 
censures  of  the  church  might  be  a  sufficient  coercion  upon  them ; 
but  being,  as  most  of  them  now-a-days  are,  hell  and  damndm 
proofy  her  bare  anathemas  iall  but  like  so  many  bnUa  Jidnm 
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i^on  file  obstinate  and  schismatical ;  who  are  like  to  think  them- 

sdres  shre^wdly  hurt,  forsooth,  by  being  cut  off  from  that  body, 

which  the  J   choose  not  to  be  of;  and  so  being  punished  into  a 

quiet  enjoyment    of  their  beloved  separation.     Some  will  by  no 

means   allow  the  church  any  further  power,  than  only  to  exhort 

and  to  advise,  and  this  but  with  a  proviso  too,  that  it  extends  not 

to  such  as  think  themselves  too  wise  and  too  great  to  be  advised ; 

acc<»dmg    to    the  hypothesis  of  which  persons,  the  authority  of 

the  chuich,   and   the  obliging .  force  of  all  church  sanctions,  can 

bespeak  men   only  thus :  *  These  and  these  things  it  is  your  duty 

to  do,  and  if  you  will  not  do  them,  you  may  as  well  let  them 

alone.'     A  strict  and  efficacious  constitution  inaeed,  which  invests 

the  chmch  ^th  no  power  at  all,  but  where  men  will  be  so  very 

civil  as  to  obey  it,  and  so  at  the  same  time  pay  it  a  duty,  and  do 

it  a  courtesy  too. 

But  when,  in  the  judgment  of  some  men,  the  spiritual  function, 

as  such,  must  render  a  churchman,  though  otherwise  never  so 

discreet   and  qualified,  yet  merely  because  he  is  a  churchman, 

unfit  to  he  intrusted  by  his  prince  with  a  share  of  that  power 

and  jurisdiction,  which  in  many  circumstances  his  prince    has 

yidged  hut  too  necessary  to  secure  the  afiairs  and  dignity  of  the 

church ;  and  which  eveiy  thriving  grazier  can  think  himself  but 

iU  dealt  with,  if  within  his  own  country  he  is  not  mounted  to ; 

it  is  a  a^,  that  such  discontented  persons  intend  not  that  religion 

shall  advise  them  upon  any  other  terms,  than  that  they  may  ride 

md  govern  their  religion. 

But  surely  all  our  kinss  and  our  parliaments  understood  well 
enough  what  they  did,  when  they  thought  fit  to  prop  and  fortify 
die  spiritual  order  with  some  power  that  was  temporal ;  and  sucn 
is  the  present  state  of  the  world,  in  the  judgment  of  any  observ- 
ing eye,  diat  if  the  bishop  has  no  other  defensatives  but  excom- 
munication, no  other  power  but  that  of  the  keys,  he  may,  for 
^ny  notable  effect  that  he  is  like  to  do  upon  the  factious  and 
contumacious,  surrender  up  his  pastoral  staff,  shut  up  the  church, 
and  pat  those  keys  under  the  door. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  three  things  in- 
cluded in  the  general  nature  of  government;  but  to  prescribe 
die  manner  of  it  in  particular,  is  neither  in  my  power  nor  incli- 
nation: only  I  suppose  the  common  theory  and  speculation  of 
things  is  free!  and  open  tb  any  one  whom  God  has  sent  into  the 
worfi  with  some  ability  to  contemplate,  and  by  continuing  him 
in  the  world,  ^ves  him  also  opportunity.  In  all  that  has  been 
said,  I  do  not  m  the  least  pretend  to  advise  or  chalk  out  rules  to 
mj  superiors ;  for  some  men  cannot  be  fools  with  so  good  accept- 
ance as  others.  But  whosoever  is  called  to  speak  upon  a  certain 
occasion,  may,  I  conceive,  without  offence,  take  any  text  suitable 
to  that  occasion,  and  having  taken  it  m^,  or  at  least  ought,  to 
speak  suitably  to  that  text. 
Vol.  L— 11 
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II.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed  froiz?  /. 
words ;  which  is  the  means  assigned  far  the  discharge  <jf^  the  duU 
mentioned,  aiid  .exhibited  under  this  one  short  prescription ,  *' JL* 
no  man  despise  thee."    In  the  handling  of  which  I  shall  siiow, 

1.  The  iU  efiects  and  destructive  influence  that  contempt  ha 
upon  government:    2.  The  groundless  causes  upon  wbicii  cbuTCi\ 
rulers   are  frequently  despised.      3.  And  lastly,  the  just    causes; 
that  would  render  them,  or  indeed   any  other  rulers,    -worthy  tc 
be  despised.     All  which  being  clearly  made  out,  and  impartially 
laid  before  our  eyes,  it  will  be  easy  and  obvious  for  every  ODe^ 
by  avoiding  the  evil  so  mariced  out,  to  answer  and  come   up  to 
the  apostle's  exhortation.     And, 

1.  We  will  discourse  of  contempt,  and  the  malign  'hostile  in- 
fluence it  has  upon   government.     As  for  the  thing  itself,  every 
man's  experience  will  inform  him,  that  there  is  no  action  in  Ae 
behaviour  of  one  man  towards  anodier,  of  which  human  nature 
is  more  impatient  than  of  contempt,  it  being  a  thing  made  up  of 
those  two  ingredients,  an  undervaluing  of  a  man  upon  a  belief 
of  his  utter  uselessness  and  inability,  and  a  spiteful  endeavour  to 
engage  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  same  belief  and  slight  esteem 
of  nim.     So  that  the  immediate  design  of  contempt,  is  the  shame 
of  the  person   contemned ;  and   shame  is  a  banishment  of  him 
from   the   good   opinion    of    the  world,  which  every  man   roost 
earnestly  desires,  bodi  upon  a  priTiciple  of  nature  and  of  interest ; 
for  it  is  natural  to  all  men  to  aflect  a  good  name ;    and  he  that 
despises  a  man,  libels  him  in  his  thoughts,  reviles  and  traduces 
him  in  his  judgment.    And  there  is  also  interest  in  the  case ;  for 
a  desire  to  be  well  thought  of,  directly  resolves  itself  into  that 
owned  and  mighty  principle  of  self-preservation;   forasmuch  as 
thoughts  are  the  first  wheels  and  mobves  of  action,  and  there  is 
no  long  passage  from  one  to  the  other.     He  that  thinks  a  man 
to   the   ground,  will  quickly   endeavour  to   lay   him  there;    for 
while  he  despises  him,  he  arraigns  and  condemns  him  in  his  heart; 
and  the  after  bitterness  and  cruelties  of  his  practices,  are  but 
the  executioners  of  the  sentence  passed  before  upon  him  by  his 
judgment.      Contempt,  like  the  planet    Saturn,  has   first  an  iU 
aspect,  and  then  a  destroying  influence. 

By  all  which,  I  suppose,  at  is  sufficiendy  proved,  how  noxious 
it  must  needs  be  to  every  governor :  for,  can  a  man  respect  the         ^ 
person  whom  he  despises?    And  can  there  be  obedience,  where         ■ 
there  is  not  so  much  as  respect  ?    Will  the  knee  bend,  while  the         ] 
heart  insults?   and  the   actions  submit,  while  the  apprehensioos  ■ 

rebel  ?     And  therefore  the  most  experienced  disturbers  and  un-  ' 

derminers  of  government  have  always  laid  their  first  train  in  ^ 
contempt,  endeavouring  to  blow  it  up  m  the  judgment  and  esteem  ] 
of  the  subject :   and  was  not  this  method  observed  in  die  late  '^ 

most  flourishing  and  successful  rebellion  ?    For,  how  studiously  * 

did  they  lay  about  them^  both  fix»m  the  pulpit  and  the  press,  to  |' 
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t  a  slur  upon  the  king's  person,  and  to  bring  his  governing 
abilities  under  a  disrepute.  And  then,  after  they  had  sufficiently 
blasted  Mm  in  his  personal  capacity^  they  found  it  easy  work  to 
dash  and  overthrow  him  in  his  political. 

Reputation  is  power,  and  consequently  to  despise  is  to  weaken : 
for  where    there   is  contempt,  there  can  be  no  awe ;   and  where 
there  is  no  awe,  there  will  be  no  subjection ;  and  if  there  is  no 
subjection^  it  is  impossible,  without  the  help  of  the  former  dis- 
tinction  of    a     politic   capacity,  to    imagine  how  a  prince  can 
be  a  governor.     He  that  makes  his  prmce  despised  and  under^ 
▼alued,  blows  a  trumpet  against  him  in  men's  breasts,  beats  him 
oul  ot  his  subjects'  hearts,  and  fights  him  out  of  their  affections ; 
and  afier   this^  he  may  easily  strip  him  of  his  other  garrisons, 
Wving  already  dispossessed  him  of  his  strongest,  by  dismantling 
him  of  his  honour,  and  seizing  bis  reputation. 

Nor  is  what  has  been  said  of  princes  less  true  of  all  other 
governors,  from  highest  to  lowest,  from  him  that  heads  an  army 
to  him  that  is  master  of  a  family,  or  of  one  single  servant ;  the 
{ormaL  reason   of  a  thing  equally  extending  itself  to  every  par- 
ticular of  the  same  kind.    It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity, 
4at  none  can  govern  while  he  is  despised.     We  may  as  well 
imagine   that    there  may  be  a  king  without  majesty,  a  supreme 
witlu)ut  sovereignty.    It  is  a  paradox,  and  a  direct  contradiction 
in  practice ;  for  where  contempt  takes  place,  the  very  causes  and 
capacities  of  government  cease. 

Men  are  so  far  from  being  governed  by  a  despised  person,  that 

they  will  not  so  much  as  be  taught  by  him.    Truth  itself  shall 

Visa  its  credit,  if  delivered  by  a  person  that  has  none.    As  on  the 

contrarv,  be  but  a  person  in  vogue  and  credit  with  the  multitude, 

he  shall  be  able  to  commend  and  set  off  whatsoever  he  says,  to 

aathoiize  any  nonsense,  and  to  make  popular,  rambling,  incohe^ 

KQt  stuff  (seasoned  with  twang  and  tautology),  pass  for  high  rhe- 

tone,  and  movhig  preaching;  such  indeed  as  a  zealous  tradesman 

woatd  even  live  and  die  underi    And  now,  I  suppose  it  is  no  ill 

tepid  of  argumentation,  to  show  the  prevalence  of  contempt,  by 

the  contrary  influences  of  respect;  which  thus,  as  it  were,  dubs 

every  little,  petit,  admired  person,  lord  and  commander  of  all  his 

admirers.    Ajid  certain  it  is,  that  the  ecclesiastical,  as  well  as  the 

civil  governor,  has  cause  to  pursue  the  same  methods  ojf  securing 

and  coafirming  himself,  the  grounds  and  means  of  government 

being  founded  upon  the  same  bottom  of  nature  in  both,  though 

^e  circumstances  and  relative  considerations  of  the  persons  may 

difer.    And  I  have  nothing  to  say  more  upon  this  head,  but  that 

if  churchmen  are  called  upon  to  discharge  the  parts  of  governors, 

they  may,  with  the  highest  reason,  expect  those  supports  and 

helps  that  are  indispensably  requisite  thereunto ;  and  that  those 

men  are  but  trepanned,  who  are  called  to  govern,  being  invested 

with  authority,  but  bereaved  of  power:   which  according  to  a 
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true  and  plain  estimate  of  things,  is  nothing  else  but  to  mac 
and  betray  them  into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of  beip 
ridiculous.  And  thus  much  for  the  ill  effects  and  destructivt 
influence  that  contempt  has  upon  goveimnent. 

2.  I  pass  now  to  the  second  tmng:  which  is  to  shaxr  tbv. 
groundless  causes  upon  which  church  rulers  are  firequently 
despised. 

Concerning  which  I  shall  premise  this,  that  nothing;  can   be  a 
reasonable  ground  of  despising  a  man,  but  some  &mt   or    other 
chargeable  upon  him;  and  nothing  can  be  a  fault  that    is    not 
naturally  in  a  man's  power  to  prevent ;  otherwise,  it  is   a  man's 
unhappmess,  his  mischance,  or  calamity,  but  not  his  feult.      No- 
bbing can  justly  be  despised,  that  cannot  justly  be  blamed  :    and 
it  is  a  most  certain  rule   in  reason  and  moral  philosophy^   tiiBt 
where  there  is  no  choice,  there  can  be  no  blame. 

This  premised,  we  may  take  notice  of  two  usual  grounds  of 
the  contempt  men  cast  upon  the  clergy,  and  yet  for  whieh  no 
man  ought  to  think  himself  at  all  the  more  worthy  to  be  con- 
temned. 

^1.)  The  first  is  their  very  profession  itself;  ccmceming  which 
it  IS  a  sad,  but  an  experimented  truth,  that  the  names  denred 
from  it,  in  the  refined  langua^  of  the  present  age,  are  made  but 
the  appellatives  of  scorn.     This  is  not  charged  universally  upon 
all ;  but  experience  will  affirm,  or  rather  proclaim  it  of  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  world ;   and  men  must  persuade  us  that  we 
have  lost  our  hearing  and  our  common  sense,  before  we  can  be- 
lieve the  contrary.    But  surely  the  bottom  and  foimdation  of  this 
behaviour  towards  persons  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  ihat 
this  very  relation  diouM  entide  them  to  such  a  peculiar  scorn, 
can  be  nothing  else  but  atheism,  the  growing  rampant  sin  of  the 
times. 

For  call  a  man  oppressor,  griping,  covetous,  or  over-reaching 
person,  and  the  word  mdeed,  being  lU  befiiend^  by  custom,  per- 
haps sounds  not  well ;   but  generally,  in  the  apprdiension  of  the 
hearer,  it  signifies  no  more  man  that  such  a  one  is  a  wise,  and  a 
thriving,  or,  in  the  common  phrase,  a  notable  man;  which  will 
certain^  procure  him  a  respect :   and  say  of  another,  that  he  is 
an  epicure,  a  loose,  or  a  vicious  man,  and  it  leaves  in  men  no 
other  opinion  of  him,  than  that  he  is  a  meny,  pleasant,  and  a 
genteel  person :   and  that  he  that  taxes  him  is  but  a  pedant,  an 
unexperienced  and  a  morose  fellow ;  one  that  does  not  know  men, 
nor  understand  what  it  is  to  eat  and  drink  well.    But  call  a  man 
priest  or  parson,  and  you  set  him,  in  some  men's  esteem,  ten 
degrees  below  his  own  servant. 

But  let  us  not  be  discouraged  or  displeased,  either  with  our- 
selves or  our  profession,  upon  this  account.  Let  the  virtuosos 
mock,  insult,  and  despise  on ;  yet,  after  all,  they  shall  never  be 
able  to  droll  away  the  nature  of  things,  to  trample  a  pearl  into  a 
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pebble,  nor   to  make  sacred  things  contemptible;  any  more  than 
AeoMetres,  ty  such  ^eches,  honourable. 

(2.)  Another  groundless   cause  of  some  men's  despising  the 
governors    of    our  chiurch,  is  their   loss   of  that  former  grandeur 
and  priTilege  tiiat  they  enjoyed.     But  it  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the 
cbuich  merely  to  lose  her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by  her 
fault  or  misdemeanor  of  wluch  she  is  not  conscious.     Whatever 
she  ^ijoyed  in  this  kind,  she  readily  acknowledges  to  have  streamed 
from  the   loyal  munificence,  and  the  favours  of  the  civil  power 
shining  upon  the  spiritual ;   which  favours  die  same  power  may 
Tetract  and   gadier  back  into  itself,  when  it  pleases.    And  we  envy 
not  tiie  g;reatness  and  lustre  of  the  Romish  clergy ;  neither  their 
scariet   go^wns  nor  their  scarlet  sins.      If  onr  church  cannot  be 
mat  she  can  be  humble,  which  is  better,  and  content  to  be  re- 
ronned  into  as  low  a  condition  as  men  for  their  own  private  ad- 
^vanta^e  ^wonld  have  her;  who  wisely  tell  her,  that  it  is  best  and 
safiesi  for  her  to  be  without  any  power  or  temporal  advaintage ;  like 
the  good  physician,  who  out  of  tenderness  to  his  patient,  lest  he 
sbowl  hurt  himself  by  drinking,  was  so  kind  ad  to  rob  him  of 
his  alver  cup.     The  church  of  England  glories  in  nothing  more 
l&!an  that  Ae  is  the  truest  frigid  to  kings  and  to  kingly  govern- 
ment, of  any  other  church  in  the  world;  that  they  were  the  same 
hands  and  principles  that  took  the  crown  from  me  king's  head, 
and  &e  mitre  from  the  bishops.      It  is  indeed  the  happiness  of 
some  professions  and  callings,  that  they  can  equally  square  them- 
adves  to,  and  thrive  under  all  revolutions  of  government:   but 
tiie  clergy  of  England  neither  know  nor  afiect  that  happiness,  and 
ue  wilhng  to  be  despised  for  not  doing  so.    And  so  far  is  our 
church  £pom  encioaching  upon  the  civil  power,  as  some,  who  are 
back-fiiends  to  both,  would  maliciously  insinuate,  that,  were  it 
stripped  of  the  very  remainder  of  its  privileges,  and  made  as  like 
the  primitive  church  for  its  barrenness,  as  it  is  already  for  its  purity, 
h  could  cheerfolly,  and,  what  is  more,   loyally,  want  all  such 
privileges ;  and,  in  the  want  of  them,  pray  heaitilv,  that  the  civil 
power  may  flourish  as  much,  and  stand  as  secure  mm  the  assaults 
of  &natic,  antimonarchical  principles  ^grown  to  such  a  dreadful 
hdght  during  the  church's  late  confusions^  as  it  stood  while  the 
church  enjoyed  those  privileges.       And  tnus  much  for  the  two 
groundless  causes  upon  which  church  rulers  are  frequentiy  despised ; 
I  descend  now  to  the 

3.  And  last  thing,  which  is  to  show  those  just  causes,  that  would 
render  them,  or  indeed  any  other  rulers,  worthy  to  be  despised. 
Many  might  be  assigned ;  but  I  shall  pitch  only  upon  four.  In 
diseour^ng  of  which,  rather  the  time,  than  the  subject,  will  force 
me  to  be  very  brief. 

(1.)  And  the  first  is  ignorance.  We  know  how  great  an  ab- 
SQidity  our  Saviour  accounted  it,  "  for  the  blind  to  lead  the  blind ;" 
and  to  put  him  that  cannot  so  much  as  see,  to  discharge  the  office 
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of  a  watch.    Nothing  more  exposes  to  contempt  than   ignoranoj 
When  Samson's  eyes  were  out,  of  a  public  magistrate  lie  ^was  mad 
a  public  sport.     And  when  Eli  was  blind,  we  know  Iiotv  i^ell  b\ 
governed  Jbis  sons,  and  how  well  they  governed  the  cliiircli  uudei 
him.      But  now  the  blindness  of  the  understandbg*    is    greate\ 
and  more  scandalous;  especially  in  such  a  seeing  age    as    ours, 
in  which  the  very  knowleage  of  foimer  times  passes  but   for  igno- 
rance in  a  better  dress ;  an  age  that  flies  at  all  learning',  and,  in- 
?[uires  into  every  thing,  but  especially  into  faults  and    defects. 
gnorance  indeed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  resolved  into  natural  inability, 
is,  as  to  men  at  least,  inculpable ;  and  consequently  not  tbe  object 
of  scorn,  but  pity ;   but  in  a  governor  it  cannot  be  without  tiie 
conjunction  of  the  highest  impudence:   for  who  bid  such  a  one 
aspire  to  teach  and  to  govern  ?    A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney 
comer  is  pardonable  enough,  but  sittine  at  the  helm  he  is  intole- 
rable.    If  men  will  be  ignorant  and  iUiterate,  let  them  be  so  in 
private,  and  to  themselves,  and  not  set  their  defects  in  a  high  place, 
to  make  them  visible  and  conspicuous.     If  owls  will  not  be  hooted 
at,  let  them  keep  close  within  the  tree,  and  not  perch  upon  ibe 
upper  boughs. 

(2.)  A  second  thing  that  makes  a  governor  justly  despised,  is 
viciousness  and   ill  morals.       Virtue  is  that  which  must   tip  the 
preacher's  tongue  and  the   ruler's  sceptre  with   authority:    and 
therefore  with    what  a  controlling   oveipoweri^g  force  did   our 
Saviour  tax  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  when  he  ushered  in  his  rebukes 
of  them  with  that  high  assertion  of   himself,    ^^  Who   is   ihere 
amongst  you  that  convinces  me  of  sin  ?"    Otherwise  we  may  easily 
guess  with  what  impatience  the  world  would  have  heard  an. in- 
cestuous   Herod  discoursing    of   chastity,   a    Judas  condemning 
covetousness,  or  a  Pharisee  pleaching  against  hjpocrisy:   evenr 
word  must  have  recoiled  upon  the  speaker.     Guilt  is  that  whicb 
quells  the  courage  of  the  bold,  ties  the  tongue  of  the  eloquent,  and 
makes  greatness  itself  sneak  and  lurk,  and  behave  itself  poorly. 
For,  let  a  vicious  person  be  in  never  so  high  command,  yet  still  be 
will  be  looked  upon  but  as  one  great  vice,  empowered  to  correct 
and  chastise  others.      A  corrupt  governor  is  nothing  else  but  a 
reigning  sin:  and  a  sin  in  omce  may  command  any  thing  but 
respect.    No  man  can  be  credited  by  his  place  or  power,  who  by 
his  virtue  does  not  first  credit  that. 

(3.)  A  third  thing  that  makes  a  governor  justly  despised,  is 
fearfulness  of,  and  mean  compliances  widi  bold,  popular  offend- 
ers. Some  indeed  account  it  the  very  spirit  of  policy  and  pru- 
dence, where  men  refuse  to  come  up  to  a  law,  to  make  the  law 
come  down  to  them.  And  for  their  so  doing,  have  this  in&IIible 
recompence,  that  they  are  not  at  all  the  more  loved,  but  much 
the  less  feared ;  and,  which  is  a  sure  consequent  of  it,  accord- 
ingly respected.  But  believe  it,  it  is  a  resolute,  tenacious  ad- 
herence to  well  chosen  principles,  that  adds  glory  to  greatness. 
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aiHi  makes  tlie  fece  of  a  governor  shine  in  the  eyes  of  those  that 
see  and  exaxnine  his  actions.  Disobedience,  if  complied  with,  is 
infinitely  encroaching,  and  having  gained  one  degree  of  liberty 
upon  mdulgence,  'wSl  demand  another  upon  claim.  Every  vice 
interprets  a  connivance  an  approbation. 

Which  being  so,  is  it  not  an  enormous  indecency,  as  well  as  a 
s^ross   impiety,  that  any  one   who  owns  the  name  of  a  divine, 
heanng   a  great  sinner  brave  it  against  heaven,  talk  atheistically, 
and  scoff  profanely  at  that  religion  by  which  he  owns  an  expecla- 
don  to  be   saved,  if  he  cares  to  be  saved  at  all,  should,  instead 
of  vindicating  the  truth  to  the  blasphemer's  teeth,  think  it  dis- 
cre^n  and   moderation,  forsooth,  with  a  complying  silence,  and 
perfasqs  a  smile  to  boot,  tacitly  to  approve  and  stnke  in  with  the 
scoffer,  and  so  go  sharer  both  in  the  mirth  and  guilt  of  his  pro- 
fane jests? 

Bat    let  such   a  one    be   assured,  that  even   that  blasphemei 
himsetf  vrould  inwardly  reverence  him  if  rebuked  by  him;   as, 
on  the  contiaiy,  he  in  his  heart  really  despises  him  for  his  cow- 
aiifty  base  silence.    If  any  one  should  reply  here,  that  the  times 
and  manners  of  men  will  not  bear  such  a  practice,  I  confess  that 
^  \s  an  answer,  firom  the  mouth  of  a  professed  time-server,  very 
rational :  but  as  for  that  man  that  is  not  so,  let  him  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  reason,  justice,  and  duty  of  an  action,  and  leave  the 
event  of  it  to  Gk)d,  who  will  never  fail  those  who  do  not  think 
themselves  too  wise  to  trust  him.      For,  let  the  worst  come  to 
the  worst,  a  man  in  so  doing  would  be  ruined  more  honourably 
than  otherwise  preferred. 

4.  And  lastly.  A  fourth  thing  that  makes  a  governor  justly 
despised,  is  a  proneness  to  despise  others.  There  is  a  kind  of 
respect  due  to  the  meanest  person,  even  from  the  greatest ;  for 
it  is  the  mere  favour  of  Providence,  that  he,  who  is  actually  the 
greatest,  was  not  the  meanest.  A  man  cannot  cast  his  respects 
Ro  low,  but  they  will  reboimd  and  return  upon  him.  What 
heaven  bestows  upon  earth  in  kind  influences  and  benign  aspects, 
is  paid  it  back  again  in  sacrifice,  incense,  and  adoration.  And 
surely,  a  great  person  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferior,  than  he 
can  by  disdaining  him;  as  a  man  has  a  greater  ad  vantage,  by 
sowing  and  dressmg  his  ground,  than  he  can  have  by  trampling 
upon  it.  It  is  not  to  insult  and  domineer,  to  look  disdainfully, 
and  revile  imperiously,  that  pocures  an  esteem  from  any  one : 
it  Trill  indeed  make  men  keep  their  distance  sufl5ciently,  but  it 
will  be  distance  without  reverence. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  four  several  causes  that  may  justly 
render  any  ruler  despised ;  and  by  the  same  work,  I  hope,  have 
made  it  evident,  how  little  cause  men  have  to  despise  the  rollers 
of  our  church. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  the  conduit  by  which  he 
conveys  it  to  the  sons  df  men,  are  virtuous  and  generous  prac- 
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Iices.  But  as  for  us,  who  have  more  immediatdy  axid  jicar 
devoted  both  our  persons  and  concerns  to  his  service,  it  we; 
infinitely  vain  to  expect  it  upon  any  other  terms.  Some  indee 
may  please  and  promise  themselves  hi^  matters  from  full  reve 
nues,  statelj^  palaces,  court  interests,  and  great  dependencies 
but  that  wmch  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  be  kna^mng  ii 
their  profession,  unspotted  in  their  lives,  active  and  laborious  in 
their  charges,  bold  and  resolute  in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring 
to  look  vice  in  the  iace,  though  never  so  potent  and  illustrious ; 
and  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and  compassionate  to  all. 

These  are  our  robes  and  our  maces,  our  escutcheons,  and 
highest  titles  of  honour:  for  by  all  these  &ings  God  is  honoured^ 
who  has  declared  this  the  eternal  rule  and  standard  of  aU  honour 
derivable  upon  men,  that  ^^  those  who  honour  him  shall  be 
honoured  by  him." 

To  which  God,  feariul  in  praises,  and  working  wonders,  be 
rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  ma^e^, 
and  dominion^  both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 


SERMON  VI. 

WHT    CBMOn^S  DOCTRINE  'WAS  REJECTED  BT  THE  JEWS. 

John  vii.  17. 

Jjfai^  man  will  do  his  wiUy  he  shall  knew  of  the  doctnne^  whether  ii 
he  of  Gody  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself. 

Whek  God  -was  pleased  to  new  model  the  world  by  the  intro- 

ducdon  of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room  of  one  set  up  by 

himself,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  recommend  it  to  the  reasons 

(j  mexi  with  the  same  authority  and  evidence  that  enforced  the 

former ;  and  that  a  religion  established  by  God  himself  should  not 

\y^  displaced  by  any  wine  under  a  demonstration  of  that  divine 

power  that  first  introduced  it.    And  the  whole  Jewish  economy, 

we  know,  was  brought  in  with  miracles ;  the  law  was  writ  and  con- 

fimed  by  the  same    almi^ty  hand:    the  whole    universe  was 

snbaervient  to  its  promulgsdon ;  the  signs  <A  Egypt  and  the  Red 

sea;  fire  and  a  voice  fix)m  heaven ;  the  nei^ts  of  the  one,  and  die 

depdis  of  the  other ;  so  that,  as  it  were,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 

of  nature  there  issued  forth  one  tmivei^al  united  testimony  of  the 

divinity  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  religion.    And  this  stood  in  the 

world  for  the  space  of  two  thousand  years ;  till  at  len^,  in  the 

fulness  of  time,  the  reason  of  men  ripening  to  such  a  pitch,  as 'to 

be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Moses'  rod,  and  the  discipline  of  types, 

God  dioudit  fit  to  display  the  substance  without  the  shadow,  and 

to  read  me  world  a  lecture  of  a  higher  and  a  more  sublime 

Teli^on  in  Christianity.     But  the  Jewish  was  yet  in  possession, 

and  therefore  that  this  might  so  enter,  as  not  to  intrude,  it  was 

to  bring  its  warrant  from  the  same  hand  of  Omnipotence.     And  for 

this  cause  Christ,  that  he  might  not  make  either  a  suspected  or 

precarious  address  to  men's  understandings,  outdoes  Moses  before 

he  displaces  him;  shows  an  ascendant  spirit  above  him,  raises  the 

dead,  and  cures  more  plagues  than  he  brought  upon  Egypt,  casts 

out  devils,  and  heals  the  deaf,  ^elddng  such  woids  as  even  gave 

ears  to  hear  them ;  cures  the  blind  and  the  lame,  and  makes  the 

Teiy  dumb  to  speak  for  the  truth  of  his  doctrine.     But  what  was 

the  result  of  all  this  ?    Why,  some  look  upon  him  as  an  impostor 

and  a  conjurer,  as  an  agent  for  Beelzebub,  and  therefore  reject  his 

gospel,  hold  &st  their  law,  and  will  not  let  Moses  give  place  to 

the  magician. 

Vol.  L— 12  h  2 
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Now  the  cause  that  Christ's  doctrine  was  rejected ,  must  o 
necessity  be  one  of  these  two.  1.  An  insufficiency  in  the  argn 
ments  brou^t  by  Christ  to  enforce  it  Or,  2.  An  mdispasition  h 
the  persons  to  whom  this  doctrine  was  addressed,  to  receive  it. 

And  for  this,  Christ,  who  had  not  only  an  infinite   po\^er  tc 
work  miracles,  but  also*  an  equal  wi^m  both  to  kno'W^   the  just 
force  and  measure  of  every  argument,  or  motive  to  persuade  or 
cause  assent;   and  withal,  to  look  through  and  through   all   ihe^ 
dark  comers  of  the  3oul  of  man,  all  the  windings  and   turnings, 
and  various  workings  of  his  faculties ;   and  to  discern    how>  and 
by  what  means  they  are  to  be  wroudbt  upon ;  and  what  prevails 
upon   them,  and   what   does  not:    he,  I  say,    states   the    -whoie 
matter  upon  this  issue ;  that  the  ai^;uments  by  which  his  doctrine 
addressed  itself  to  the  minds  of  men,  were  proper,  adequate,  and 
sufficient  to  compass  their  respective  ends  in  persuading  or  con- 
vincing the  persons  to  whom  they  were  proposed ;  axul  moreover, 
that  there  was  no  such  defect  in  the  natural  light  of  man's  un- 
derstanding, or  knowing  faculty;   but  that,  considereci    in  itself, 
it  would  be  apt  enough  to  close  with,  and  yield  its  assent  to  \he 
evidence  of  those  arguments  duly  offered  to,  and  laid  before  it. 
And  yet,  that  after  aU  this,  the  event  proved  otherwise;  and  that 
notwithstanding  both  the  weight  and  fitness  of  the  arguments  to 
persuade,  and  the  li^t  of  man's  intellect  to  meet  this  persuasive 
evidence  with  a  suitable  assent,  no  assent  followed,  nor  were  men 
thereby  actually  persuaded ;  he  charges  it  wholly  upon  the  cor- 
ruption, the  perverseness,  and  vitiosity  of  man's  will,  .as  the  only 
cause  that  rendered*  all  die  arguments  his  doctrine  came  clothed 
with,  unsuccessful*       And   consequently,  he  affirms  here   in  the 
text,  that  men  must  love  the  trutii  before  they  thoroughly  believe 
it ;   and  that  the  gospel  has  then  onl^  a  free  admission  into  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it  bnngs  a  passport  from  a  rightly 
disposed  will,  as  being  the  great  faculty  of  dominion,  that  com- 
mands all,  that  shuts  out  and  lets  in  what  objects  it  pleases,  and, 
in  a  word,  keeps  the  keys  of  the  whole  soul. 

This  is  the  desi^  and  purport  of  the  words,  which  I  shall  draw 
forth  and  handle  m  the  prosecution  of  these  four  following  heads. 

I.  I  shall  show  what  the  doctrine  of  Christ  was,  that  the  world 
so  much  stuck  at,  and  was  so  averse  from  believing. 

II.  I  shall  show  that  men's  unbelief  of  it  was  from  no  defect  or 
insufficiency  in  the  arguments  brought  by  Christ  to  enforce  it. 

III.  I  shall  show  what  was  the  true  and  proper  cause  into  which 
this  unbelief  was  resolved. 

IV.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show,  that  a  pious  and  well-disposed 
mind,  attended  with  a  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is 
the  surest  and  best  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  belief 
of  Christianity.     Of  these  in  their  order :  and, 

I.  For  the  doctrine  of  Christ    We  must  take  it  in  the  known 
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and  covninoKk  division  of  it,  into  matters  of  belief,  and  matters  of 

Hie    matters  of  belief  idated  diiefly  to  his  person  and  offices. 

As,  *  Tliat   lie  was  the  Messias  that  should  come  into  the  workl : 

the  eternal   Son  6[  God,  begotten  of  him  before  all  worlds :  that 

in  time  l&e  was  made  man,  and  bom  of  a  pure  virgin :  that  he 

should    cUe  and  satisfy  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  that  he 

siKHild    nse  again  from  the  dead,  and  ascend  into  heaven;  and 

there,  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  hold  the  government  <tf 

die  iKitko\e  world,  till  the  sreat  and  last  dhj ;  in  wmch  he  should 

judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead,  railBecf  to  life  asain  with  the 

venf  same  bodies ;  and  then  deliver  up  all  rxde  and  government 

into    the   hands  of  his  Father.^     These  were  the  ereat  articles 

"and  credenda  of  Christianity,  ihat  so  much  starded  the  world, 

and    seemed  to  be  such  as  not  only  brought  in  a  new  religion 

ammigst  men,  but  also  required  hew  reason  to  embrace  it. 

The    other  part  of  his  doctrine  lay  in  matters  of  {>ractice; 

which  we  find  contained  in  his  several  sennons,  but  principally 

'm  ^lat  glorious,  full,  and  admirable  discoinrse  i^n  the  mount, 

recorded  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  chapters  of  St  Matthew. 

All  whidi  particulars,  if  we  would  reduce  to  one  general  com- 

pr^enave  head,  they  are  all  wranped  up  in  the  doctrine  of  selA 

denial,*  prescribing  to  the  world  tne  most  inward  purity  of  heart, 

and  a  constant  conflict  with  all  our  sensual  appetites  and  worldly 

interests,  even  to  the  quitting  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  and   the 

sacxifidng  of  life  itself,  rather  than  knowingly  to  omit  the  least 

duty,  or  commit  die  least  sin.    And  this  was  that  which  crated 

harder  upon,  and  raised  greater  tumults  and  boilings  in  the  hearts 

of  men,  than  the  strangeness  and  seeming  unreasonableness  of  all 

the  former  articles,  that  took  up  chiefly  in  speculation  and  belief 

And  that  this  was  so,  will  appear  fitim  a  consideration  of  the  state 
and  condition  Ae  world  was  in,  as  to  religion^  when  Christ  pro- 
nralged  his  doctrine.  Nothing  fiirther.  than  the  outward  action  was 
then  looked  after,  and  when  that  fidkd,  there  was  an  expiation  ready 
in  the  opus  operaktm  of  a  sacrifice.  So  that  all  their  virtue  and  re* 
ligkni  lay  in  their  folds  and  their  stalls,  and  what  was  wanting  in 
die  innocence,  the  blood  of  lambs  was  to  supply.  The  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  who  were  the  great  doctors  of  the  Jewish  church,  ex«* 
pounded  the  law  no  fiirther.  They  accounted  no  man  a  murderer, 
hot  he  that  stuck  a  knife  into  his  brother's  heart ;  no  man  an  adults 
rer,  but  he  that  actually  defiled  Us  neighbour's  bed.  They  thought 
it  no  injustice  nor  irr^igion  to  prosecute  the  severest  retaliation  or 
rereuge ;  so  that  at  die  same  time  their  outward  man  might  be  a 
saint,  and  their  inward  man  a  devil.  No  care  at  all  was  had  to 
eoib  the  unruliness  of  anger,  or  the  exorbitance  of  deore.  Amongst 
all  their  sacrifices,  they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust  Bulls 
aod  goats  bled  apace,  but  neither  the  violence  of  the  one,  nor  the 
*  See  Berax.  iiL  oa  Matthew  z.  33,  p.  96, 
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-wantonness  of  the  other,  ever  died  a  victiin  at  any  o£  th&r  a/ta 
So  that  no  wonder  that  a  doctrine  which  arraigned  the  irr^gularit 
of  the  most  inward  motions  and  affections  of  the  soul,  and  told  me 
that  anger  and  harsh  words  were  murder,  and  kwks    and   desir 
adultery ;  that  a  man  mi^t  stab  with  his  tongue,  and    assassi/z^/ 
with  his  mind,  pollute  hmiself  widi  a  glance,  and  forfeit  etemit 
by  a  cast  of  his  eye;  no  wonder,  I  say,  that  such     a  doctrij7 
made  a  stran&re  bustle  and  disturbance  in  the  world,   i^hich  fhei 
sat  warm  and  easy  in  a  free  enjoyment  of  their  lusts  ;    ordering 
matters  so,  that  they  put  a  trick  upon  the  great  rule   o/   virtue^ 
the  IdnOf  and  made  a  shift  to  think  themselves  guiltless,  in  spite 
of  all  their  waa ;  to  break  die  precept,  and  at  Sie  same  time  to 
baffle  the  curse ;  contriving  themselves  such  a  sort  of  holiness,  as 
should  please   God  and  memselves  too;   justify  and   save  tbero 
harmless,  but  never  sanctify  or  make  them  better. 

But  the  severe  notions  of  Christianity  turned  all  this    upside 
down,  fiUing  all  with  surprise  and  amazement ;  they  came  upon 
the  world  luce  light  dartmg  fiill  upon  the  &ce  of  a  man  asleep, 
who  had  a  mind  to  sleep  on,  and  not  to  be  disturbed ;  they  wew 
terrible  astonishing  alarms  to  persons  grown  fat  and  wealthy  by 
a  long  and  successful  imposture ;  by  suppressing  the  true  sense 
of  the  law,  by  putting  another  veil  upon  Moses ;  and,  in  a  word, 
persuadinff  the  world,  that  men  might  be  honest  and  religious, 
happy  and  blessed,  though  they  never  denied  nor  mortified  one 
of  Uieir  corrupt  appetites. 

And  thus  much  for  the  finat  thin^  proposed ;  which  was  to 
give  vou  a  brief  draught  of  the  doctrme  of  Cluist,  that  met  with 
so  little  assent  from  the  worid  in  general,  and  firom  the  Jews  in 
particular.    I  come  now  to  the 

II.  iSecond  thing  proposed ;  which  was  to  8how>  That  fnen's 
unbelitf  of  ChriiVs  doctrine  unts  Jrom  no  d/eftd  or  mst^fficiency  in 
the  argumenis  brought  by  Christ  to  er^oroe  %t.  This  I  shall  make 
vpgeax  two  ways. 

1.  By  showing  that  the  arguments  spoken  of  were  in  them- 
selves convincing  and  sufficient.  2.  By  showing  that  upon  sup- 
position they  were  not  so,  yet  their  iosumciency  was  not  die  cause 
of  their  rejection. 

1.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these:  That  the  arguments 
brought  by  Christ  for  the  confirmation  of.  his  doctrine  were 
in  themselves  convincing  and  sufficient  I  shall  insist  only  upon 
the  convincing  power  of  the  two  principal;  one  from  the  pro- 
phecies recorded  concerning  him,  the  other  from  the  miracles 
done  by  him.  Of  both  very  briefly.  And  for  the  former :  there 
was  a  full  entire  harmony  and  consent  of  all  the  divine  predic- 
tions receiving  their  completion  in  Christ.  The  strength  of 
which  argument  lies  in  this,  that  it  evinces  the  divine  mission 
of  Christ^  person,  and  thereby  proves  him  to  be  the  Messias, 
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«1iich  by  consequence   proTes  and  asserts  tbe  truth  of  bis  doc- 
irine ;  for    he    that  was  so  sent  by  God,  could  declare  nothing 
but  Ae  ^wiU   of  Gfod.     And   so  evidently  do  all  the  prophecies 
agiee  to  Chiist,  that  I  dare  with  great  confidence  affirm,  that  if 
the  prophecies  recorded  of  ttie  Messiah  are  not  fulfilled  in  Jesus 
of  Naizareth,   it  is  impossible  to  know  or  distinguish  when  a  pro- 
phecy is  fojffilled,  and  when  not,  in  any  thing  or  person  whatso- 
ever;  -which    would  utterly  evacuate  the  use  of  them.    But  in 
Chiiat  they  all  meet  with  such  an  invincible  lustre  and  evidence, 
as  if  Aey  ^were  not  predictions,  but  after  relations ;  and  the  pen- 
men of  them   not  prophets,  but  evangelists.     And  now,  can  any 
land  of  ratiocination  allow  Christ  aD  the  marks  of  the  Messiah, 
aoid   yet  deny  him  to  be  the  Messiah?    Could  he  have  all  the 
^gns,  and  yet  not  be  the  thing  signified?    Could  the  shadows 
tlot  follow^  him,  and  were  cast  from  him,  belong  to  anv  other 
Viody  ?     All  these  things  were  absurd  and  unnatural ;   and  there- 
force  the  force  of  this  argument  was  undeniable. 

Nor  was   that  other   from  the  miracles  done  by  him  at  all 
infenoT.     The  strength    and  force  of  which,  to  prove  the  thinsi 
they  are  alleged  for,  consists  in  this ;  that  a  miracle  being  a  wonc 
csteeding  the  power  of  any   created   agent,    and   consequently 
being  an  efieet  of  the  divine   omnipotence,  when  it  is  done  to 
^ve  credit  and  authority  to  any  word  or  doctrine  declared  to 
proceed  fiom  God,  either  that  doctrine  must  really  proceed  from 
God,  as  it  is  declared;  or  God,  by  that  work  of  his  ahnigfaty 
power,  must   bear  witness  to   a  falsehood ;    and  so  bring  the 
creature  under  the  ^atest  obligations  that  can  possibly  enga^ 
ihft  assent  of  a  rational  nature,  to  believe  and  assent  to  a  he. 
For  surely  a  greater  reason  than  this  cannot  be  produced  for  the 
befief  of  any  thing,  than  for  a  man  to  stand  up  and  say.  This  and 
&is  I  tell  you  as  the  mind  and  word  of  God ;  and  to  prove  that 
it  b  so,  I  will  do  that  before  your  eyes,  that  you  yourselves  shall 
confess  can  be  done  by  nothing  but  the  almighty  power  of  that 
God  that  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived.    Now  if  this  be 
Bn  irre&ajgable  way  to  convince,  as  the  reason  of  all  mankind 
must  confess  it  be,  then  Christ's  doctrine    came  attended  and# 
enforced  wi&  the  greatest  means  of  conviction  ima^able.    Thus 
much  for  the  argument  in  thesi;  and  then  for  the  assumption, 
that  Christ  did  such  miraculous  and  supernatural  works  to  con- 
firm what  he  said,  we  need  only  repeat  the  message  sent  by  him 
to  John  the  Baptist :  ^<  That  the  dumb  spake,  the  blind  saw,  the 
lame  walked,  and  the  dead  were  raised.''    Which  particulars  none 
of  his  bitterest  enemies  ever  pretended  to  deny,  they  being  con- 
veyed to   them   by  an  evidence  past  all  exception,  even  the 
endence  of  sense:  nay,  of  the  quickest,  the   surest,  and  most 
authentic  of  all  the  senses,  the  si^ht;   which  if  it  be  not  certain 
m  the  reports  and  representations  it  makes  of  things  to  the  mind, 
there  neidier  is,  nor  can  be  naturally,  any  such  thing  as  certainty 
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or  knowledge  in  the  world.  And  thus  much  for  the  first  part  o 
the  second  g^eral  thing  proposed :  namdy,  That  the  argument 
brought  by  Christ  for  the  proof  of  his  doctrine,  were  in  them 
selves  convincing  and  sufficient. 

2.  I  come  now  to  the  other  part  of  it,  which  is  to  show.  Thai 
admitting  or  supposing  that  they  were  not  sufficient,  yet  theii 
insufficiency  was  not  the  cause  of  their  actual  rejecti6n.  Whicl^ 
will  appe^  from  these  following  reasons :   . 

(1.)  Because   those   who  rejected  Chiist's  doctrine,     and    the 
arguments  by  which  he  confirmed  it,  fiiUy  believed  and   assented 
to  other  things  conveyed  to  them  with  less  evidence.      Such  as 
were  even  the  miracles  of  Moses  himself,  upon  the  credit   and 
authority  of  which  stood  the  whole  economy  of  the  Jewish  con- 
stitution.    For   though  I  grant    that   they  believed  his    miracles 
upon  the  credit  of  constant  unerring  tradition,  both  written  and 
unwritten,  and  grant  also  that  such  tradition  was  of  as  great  cer- 
taintv  as  the  reports  of  sense :  yet  still  I  affirm  that  it   was  not 
of  the  same  evidence^  which  yet  is  the  greatest  and  most   im- 
mediate ground  of  all  assent.. 

The  evidence  of  sense,  as  I  have  noted,  is  the  clearest  that 
naturally  the  mind  of  man  can  receive,  and  is  indeed  the  founda- 
tion both  of  all  the  evidence  and  certainty  too,  that  tradition  is 
capable  of;  which  pretends  to  no  other  credibility  from  the  testi- 
mony and  word  of  some  men,  but  because  their  word  is  at  length 
traced  up   to,  and  originally  terminates   in,  the   sense  and  ex- 
perience of  some  others,  wmch. could  not  be  known  beyond  that 
compass  of  time  in  which  it  was  es:ax;ised,  but  by  being  told  and 
reported  to  such  as,  not  living  at  that  time,  saw  it  not,  and  by 
them  to.  others,  and  so  down  from  one  age  to  another.    For  we 
therefore    believe  the   report  of  some  men  concerning  a  thing, 
because  it  implies  that  there  were  some  others  who  actually  saw 
that  thing.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  want  of  evidence  could  not 
be  the  cause  that  the  Jews  rejected  and  disbelieved  the  gospei, 
since  they  embraced  and   believed  the  law  upon  the  credit  of 
those  miracles  that  were  less  evident.     For  those  of  Christ  they 
knew  by  sight  and  sense,  those  of   Moses  only  by  tradition; 
which,  though  equally  certain,  yet  were  by  no  means  equally 
evident  with  the  other. 

(2.)  They .  believed  and  assented  to  things  that  were  neither 
evident  nor  certain,  but  only  probable ;  for  they  conversed,  they 
traded,  they  merchandized,  and  by  so  doings  frequently  ventured 
their  whole  estates  and  fortunes  upon  a  probable  belief  or  per- 
suasion of  the  honesty  and  truth  of  those  whom  they  dealt  and 
corresponded  with.  And  interest,  especially  in  worldly  matters, 
and  yet  more  especially  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upon 
su^posal,  at  least,  of  a  firm  and  sufficient  bottom :  from  whence 
it  is  manifest,  that  since  they  could  believe,  and  practically  relj' 
upon,  and  that  even  in  their  dearest  concerns,  bare  probabilities ; 
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4ey  cmild  not,  ^flk  any  colour  of  rea^,  pretend  want  of  evidence 
wr  tkeir  disbelief  of  Christ's  doctrine,  which  came  enforced  with 
vgum^its  &r  sujppassing  all  such  probabiMes. 

3.  Tbey    belieT^  and  assented   to  things,  neither  evident  nor 
cettain,  nor  yet  so  much  as  probable,  but  actually  fjeilse  and  faila- 
i-ious-       Sucli   as  were  the  absurd  doctrines  ana  stories  of  their 
rabbins  ;  ^-liicli,  though  since  Christ's  time  they  have  grown  much 
more  nmnerous  and  £eibu]ous  than  before,  yet  even  theii  did  so 
muck    pester    the   church,  and  so  grossly  abuse  and  delude  the 
minds  cf    tliat  people,  that  contradictions  themselves  asserted  by 
rabbies,  were  equally  received  and  revered  by  them  as  the  sacred 
and  in&Uible  word  of  God.    And  whereas  they  rejected  Christ  and 
his  doctrine,  though  eveiy  tittle  of  it  came  enforced  with  miracle, 
^isd  the  best  arguments  that  heaven  and  earth  could  back  it  with ; 
yet  Chiist  then  foretold,  and  after  times  oonfinned  that  prediction 
of  his  in   John  v.  43,  that  they  '^  should  receive"  many  cheats 
and  deceives  '<  coming  to  them  in  their  own  name ;"  fellows  that 
%t  vp  for  Messiahs,  only  upon  their  own  heads,  without  pretend- 
ing to  any  thing  singular  or  miraculous,  but  impudence  and  im- 
posture. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  Jews  could  not  allege  so  much 

as  a  pretence  of  the  want  of  evidence  in  the  argument  brought  by 

Chiist  to  prove  the  divinity  and  authority  of  his  doctrine,  as  a 

reason  of  their  rejection  and  disbelief  of  it ;  since  they  embraced 

and  believed  many  things,  for  some  of  which  they  had  no  evidence, 

vod  for  others  of  which  they  had  no  certainly,  and  for  most  of 

which  they  had  not  so  much  as  probabiUty.     Which  being  so,  from 

^i^ience  then  could  such  an  obstinate  infidelity,  in  matters  of  so 

great  clearness  and  credibility,  take  its  rise?    Why,  this  will  be 

made  out  to  us  in  the 

ni.  Third  thing  proposed,  which  was  to  show  what  was  the 
(me  (Old  prefer  cause  into  which  this  unbelief  of  the  Pharisees  was 
resUved.  And  that  was,  in  a  word,  the  captivity  of  their  wills 
and  aflections  to  lusts  directly  opposite  to  the  design  and  spirit  of 
Christianity.  They  were  extremely  ambitious,  and  insatiably 
covetous;  and  therefore  no  impression  from  argument  or  miracle 
eoold  reach  them,  but  they  stood  proof  against  all  conviction. 
Now,  to  show  how  the  pravity  of  tfie  will  could  influence  the 
\inderstanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Christianity,  I  shall  premise  these 
two  considerations : 

L  That  the  understanding,  in  its  assent  to  any  religion,  is  very 
dlferently  wrou^t  upon  in  persons  bred  up  in  it,  and  in  persons 
at  length  converted  to  it.  For  in  the  first,  it  finds  the  mind  naked, 
and  unprepossessed  with  any  former  notions,  and  so  easily  and 
insensibly  gains  upon  the  assent,  grows  up  with  it,  and  incorporates 
into  it.  But  in  persons  adult,  and  already  possessed  with  other 
notions  of  religion,  the  understanding  cannot  be  brought  to  quit 
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these,  and  to  change  them  lor  new,  but  bj  great  consideraiioii  d 
examination  of  the  truth  and  firmness  of  the  one,  and  coiD]>ari| 
them  -with  the  flaws  and  weakness  of  the  other.  Whieli  csknnot  j 
done  without  some  labour  and  intention  of  the  mind,  and  t]| 
thoughts  dweUin^  a  considerable  time  upon  the  survey  and  discui 
sion  of  each  particular. 

2.  The  other    thin^  to  be  considered   is,  that    in     this    gresi 
work  the  understandmg  is  chiefly  at  the  disposal  of    the    vrili\ 
For  though  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  will,  directly  either  t<i 
cause  or  hinder  the  assent  of  the  understanding  to  a   thin^  pro 
posed,  and  duly  set  before  it ;  yet  it  is  cadecedenily  in  the  powei 
of  the  will,  to  apply  the  understanding  faculty  to,  or  to  take  it 
o^  from  the   consideration  of  those  objects   to  which,    without 
such  a  previous  consideration,  it  cannot  yield  its  assent.      For  all 
assent  presupposes  a  simple  apprehension  or  knowledge   of  the 
terms  of  the  proposition  to  be  assented  to.      But  unless  the  un- 
derstanding employ  and  exercise  its  cognitive  or  apprebeixsfr^? 
power  about  these  terms,  there  can  be  no  actual  apprehension  of 
them.     And  the  understanding,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this  power^ 
is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will ;  though  as  to  the  specific 
nature  of  its  acts  it  is  determined  by  the  object.    As  for  instance; 
my  understanding  carmot  assent  to  this  proposition,  '^tfaat  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God;"  but  it  must  first  consider,  and  so 
apprehend  what  the  terms  and  parts  of  it  are,  and   what  they     ' 
signify.    And  this  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  so  slothful, 
worldly,  or  voluptuously  disposed,  as  never  to  sufi*er  me  at  all  to 
think  of  them ;  but  perpetually  to  carry  away,  and  apply  my  mind 
to  other  things.     Thus  far  is  the  understanding  at  the  (usposal 
of  the  will. 

Now  these  two  considerations  being  premised,  namely,   that 
persons  grown  up  in   the  belief  of  any  religion  cannot  cbangie 
that   for  another,    without  applying  their  understanding  duly  to 
consider  and  compare  both ;  and  then,  that  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  will,  whether  it  will  suffer  the  understanding  thus  to  dwell 
upon  such  objects  or  no ;  from  these  two,  I  say,  we  have  the  true 
philosophy  and  reason  of  the  Pharisees'  unbelief:  for  they  could        ' 
not  relinquish  their  Judaism,  and  embrace  Christianity,  without 
considering,   weighing,   and    collating  both  religions.    And  this 
their  understanding  could  not  apply  to,  if  it  were  diverted  and 
taken   off*  by  their  will ;   and  their  will  would  be  sure  to  divert 
and  take  it  off*,   being  wholly  possessed   and   governed  by  their 
covetousness  and  ambition,  which  perfectly  abhorred  the  precepts 
of  such  a  doctrine.      And    this  is  the  very  account    that  our        i 
Saviour  himself  gives  of  this  matter  in  John  v.  44,  "  How  can 

ire  believe,"  says  he,  "  who  receive  honour  one  of  another?"   He 
ooked  upon  it  as  a  tihing  morally  impossible,  for  persons  infinitely         > 
proud  and  ambitious,  to  frame  their  minds  to  an  impartial,  un- 
biassed consideration  of  a  religion  that  taught  nothing  but  self-         ' 
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denial  and    tbe  cross ;  that  humility  was  honour ;  and  that  the 
Lighter  men  climbed,  the  further  they  were  from  heaven.     They 
could  not  iwith  patience  ao  much  as  think  of  it;  and  therefore, 
you  may  be   sure,  would  never  assent  to  it.    And  again ;  when 
Girist    discoursed  to  them  of  alms,  and  a  pious  distribution  of 
the    goods    and  riches  of  this  world,  in  Luke  xvi.  it  is  said  in 
the  14th  verse,  that  *^the  Pharisees,  who  were  covetous,  heard 
all  those  things,  and  derided  him."     Charity  and  liberality  is  a 
paradox    to  the  covetous.     The  doctrine  that  teaches  alms,  and 
the  persons   that  need  them,  are  by  such  equally  sent  packing. 
Tell  a  miser  of  bounty  to  a  friend,  or  mercy  to  the  poor,  and 
point  him  out  his  duty  with  an  evidence  as  bright  and  piercing 
as  the  light,  yet  he  will  not  understand  it,  but  idiuts  his  eyes  as 
close  as  he  does  his  hands,  and  resolves  not  to  be  convinced.    In 
bo&  &ese  cases,  there  is  an  incurable  blindness  caused  by  a  re- 
solution not  to  see ;  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  he  who  toUl 
not  open  his  eyes,  is,  for  the  present,  as  blind  as  he  that  cannot 
And  dnis  I  have  done  with  the  third  thing  proposed,  and  shown 
-what  was  the  true  cause  of  the  Pharisees'  disbelief  of  Christ's 
doctrine :  it  was  the  predominance  of  those  two  great  vices  over 
the  win,  their  covetousness  and  ambition.  .  Pass  we  now  to  the 

IV.  And  last,  which  is  to  show,  that  a  pious  and  well  disposed 
tmdj  attended  with  a  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  Godj  is 
the  mrest  and  best  means  to  enlwhten  the  understanding  to  a  belief  of 
QtiisHamiy,    That  it  is  so,  wiB  appear  upon  a  double  account. 

1.  First,  upon  the  account  of  God's  goodness,  and  the  method 
of  his  dealing  with  the  souls  of  men ;  which  is,  to  reward  every 
d^ree  of  sincere  obedience  to  his  wUl,  with  a  further  discovery 
of  it.  ^^I  understand  more  than  the  ancients,"  says  David,  Ps. 
cxix.  100.  But  how  did  he  attain  such  an  excellency  of  under* 
standing?  Was  it  by  lon^r  study,  or  a  greater  quickness  and 
fdicity  of  parts,  than  was  in  those  before  hun  ?  No,  he  gives  the 
reason  m  the  next  words ;  it  was  ^^  because  I  keep  thy  statutes." 
He  ^t  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience,  and  thereby 
outstripped  them  at  length  in  point  of  knowledge.  And  who,  in 
old  time,  were  the  men  of  extraordinary  revelations,  but  those 
who  were  also  men  of  extraordinary  piety?  Who  were  made 
privy  to  the  secrets  of  heaven,  and  the  hidden  will  of  the  Al- 
mighty, but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  wilt  at  an  higher  rate 
of  stnctness  than  the  rest  of  the  world  ?  They  were  the  Enochs, 
the  Abrahams,  .the  EHijadis,  and  the  Daniels ;  such  as  the  scrip- 
ture remarkably  testifies  of,  that  ^<  they  walked  with  God." 
And  surely  he  that  walks  with  another,  is  in  a  likelier  way  to 
bow  and  understand  his  mind,  than  he  that  follows  him  at  a 
distance.  Upon  which  account  the  learned  Jews  still  made  this 
one  of  the  ingredients  that  went  to  constitute  a  prophet,  that  he 

AouM  be  pemdus  in  moraUbuSy  a  person  of  exact  morals,  and 
Vmi.  L— 13  I 
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:  ^unblameable  in  hts  life ;  the  gift  of  prophecy  being  a  ray  of  sii 
» a  light,  as  never  darts  itself  upon  a  dungfaiU.  And  -wizat  I  he 
;  "observe  occasionally  of  extraordinary  revelation  and.  prophec 
will,  by  analogy  and  due  proportion,  extend  even  ta  thd 
eprnmunications  of  God's  will,  that  are  requisite  to  men's  salvsi 
ti6n.  An  honest  hearty  simplicity  and  proneness  to  do  aU  tb, 
a 'man  knows  of  God's  will,  is  me  ready,  certain,  and  infallibl 
-vf aj  to  know  more  of  it.  For  I  am  sure  it  may  be  said  of  tb 
practical  knowled^  of  religion,  ^^  That  to  him  that  hath  shall  hi 
given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly." 

I  dare  not,  I  confess,  join  in  that  bold  assertion  of  sojzze,  that 
JhcienH  quod  in  se  esty  Deus  nee  dd>et  nee  potest  denegare  gratiamj 
which  indeed  is  no  less   than  a  direct  contradiction  in   the   veq- 
terms ;  for  if  Deus  debet,  then  id  quod  dAetur  non  est  gratia  ;  there 
being  a  perfect  inconsistency  between  that  which  is  of  debt,  and 
that  which  is  of  free  gift.     And  tha*efore  leaving  the  non  dAei 
and  the  Tion  potest  to  those  that  can  bind  and  loose,  the  Almighty 
at  their  pleasure ;  so  much,  I  think,  we  may  pronounce  safe/y  in 
this  matter,  that  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  is  such,  that  he 
never  deserts  a  sincere  person,  nor  suffers  any  one  that  shall  }ive 
(even   according  to  these  measures  of  sincerity)  up  to  what  he 
knows,  to  perish  for  want  of  any  knowledge  necessary,  and  what 
is  more,  sufficient  to  save  him. 

If  any  one  would  here  say.  Were  there  then  none  living  up 
to  these  measures  of  sincerity  among  the  heathen  ?  And  if  there 
were,  did  the  goodness  of  God  afford  such  persons  knowlerlge 
enough  to  save  them?  My  answer  is  according  to  that  oi  St 
Paul,  "I  judge  not  those  that  are  without  the  church:"  they 
stand  or  fall  to  their  own  master:  I  have  nothing  to  say  of 
them.  "  Secret  things  belong  to  God ;"  it  becomes  us  to  be 
thankful  to  God,  and  charitable  to  men. 

2.  A  pious  and  well  disposed  will  is  the  readiest  means  to 
enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
Chnstianity,  upon  the  account  of  a  natural  efficiency:  forasmuch 
as  a  will  so  disposed  will  be  sure  to  engage  the  mind  in  a  severe 
search  into  the  great  and  concerning  truths  of  religion :  nor  will 
it  only  engage  the  mind  in  such  a  search;  but  it  will  also  ac- 
company that  search  with  two  dispositions,  directly  tending  to,  and 
principally  productive  of,  the  discoveries  of  truth  ;  namely,  dili- 
gence and  impartiality.     And, 

(1.)  For  the  diligence  of  the  search.  Diligence  is  the  greaf  , 
harbinger  of  truth ;  which  rarely  takes  up  in  any  mind  till  that  | 
has  gone  before,  and  made  room  for  it.  It  is  a  steady,  constant, 
9nd  pertinacious  study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the 
knowledge  of  that  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up  from  it;  ibr 
this  keeps  the  understanding  long  in  converse  with  an  object, 
and  long  converse  brings  acquaintance.  Frequent  consideratioD 
of  a  thing  wears  off  the  strangeness  of  it ;  and  sho^s  it  in  its 
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sereial  Ughte,  and  yaiious  -ways  of  appearanoe,  to  the  view  of  die 
mind. 

Tmth   is   ai   great  stronghold,  barred  and  fortified  by  Grod  and 
natore  ;  and   dSigence  b  properly  the  understanding's  laying  siege 
to  it :  so  tkaty  as  in  a  kind  of  warfare,  it  must  be  perpetual^  upon 
the  ^ratdi,  observing  all  the  avenues  and  passes  to  it,  and  accord- 
ingly majces   its  approaches.     Sometimes  it  thinks  it  ^ins  a  point ; 
and  presently  again  it  finds  itself  baffled  and  beaten  off:  yet  still  it 
renews  tbe  onset ;  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh ;  plants  this  reasoning 
and  ^lat  argument,  this  consequence  and  that  distinction,  like  so 
many  intellectual  batteries,  till,  at  length,  it  forces  a  way  and  passage 
into  the  obstinate  inclosed  truth,  that  so  long  withstooid  and  defied 
all  its  assaults. 

The  Jesuits  have  a  saying  common  amongst  them,  touching  the 
iostmetion  of  youth,  (in  which  their  chief  strength  and  talent  lies,) 
flat  vexaiio  dot  iniMedum.    As  when  the  mind  casts  and  turns 
\\a^  restlessly  bom  one  thing  to  another,  strains  this  power  of  the 
sool  to   appruiend,  that  to  judge,  another  to  divide,  a  fourth  to 
remember ;  thus  tracing  out  the  nice,  and  scarce  observable  differ- 
ence of  some  things,  and  the  real  agreement  of  others,  till,  at 
length,  it  brings  au  the  ends  of  a  long  and  various  hypothesis 
together;    sees  how  one  part  coheres  with,  and  depends  upon 
another ;  and  so  dears  off  all  the  appearing  contrarieties  and  con- 
\ndictions  that  seemed  to  be  cross  and  uncouth,  and  to  make  the 
whole  unintelligible.     This  is  the  laborious  and  vexatious  inquest, 
ftat  die  soul  must  make  after  science.    For  truth,  like  a  statehr 
dame,  will  not  be  seen,  nor  show  herself  at  the  first  visit,  nor  match 
with  the  understanding  upon  an  ordinaiy'  courtship  or  address. 
Long  and  tedious  attendances  must  be  given,  and  the  hardest 
btigues  endured  and  digested ;  nor  did  ever  the  most  pregnant  wit 
m  die  worid  bring  forth  any  thing  great,  lasting,  and  considerable, 
^rithout  some  pain  and  travaO,  some  pangs  and  throes  before  the 
delivery. 

Now  all  this  that  I  have  said,  is  to  show  the  force  of  diligence 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  particularly  of  the  noblest  of  all 
tnidis,  which  is  that  of  religion.      But  then,  as  diligence  is  the 

rit  discoverer  of  truth,  so  is  the  will  the  great  spring  of  diligence ; 
no  man  can  heartily  search  after  that  which  he  is  not  very 
de^rous  to  find.  Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whet* 
stone  to  the  razor;  but  the  will  is  the  hand  that  must  apply  one  to 
the  other. 

What  makes  many  men  so  strangely  immerse  themselves,  some 
in  chemical,  and  some  in  nmthematical  inquiries,  but  because  they 
strangely  love  the  things  they  labour  in  ?  Their  intent  study  gives 
them  skill  and  proficiency ;  and  their  particular  affection  to  these 
lands  of  knowledge  puts  them  upon  such  study.  Accordingly,  let 
there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of  will  to  religion,  and 
there  will  be  die  same  sedulity  and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's 
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inquiry  into  it.  And  then,  in  the  nataral  course  of  things^  tb^  co\ 
sequent  of  a  sedulous  seeking  is  finding,  and  the  fruit  of  inquiry  I 
information. 

(2.)  A  pious  and  well  disposed  will  gives  not  onljr    diligenctj 
but  abo   impartialUy  to  the    understanding,   in  its    search    inU 
religion,  which  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  give  meacss   to  oil 
inquiries  into  truth  as  the  former ;  it  being  scarcely  pQSsible  for 
that  man  to  hit  the  mark,  whose  eye  is  stiU  glancing  upon  some- 
thing  beside  it.    Partiality  is  properly  the  unc&rstandmg^'s  Judging 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will  and  afiections^    and  not 
according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things,  or  the  merits  of  tiie  cause 
before  it     Affection  is  still  a  briber  of  ihe  judgment ;  and  it  is  hard 
for  a  man  to  admit  a  reason  agamst  the  thing  he  loves,  or  to  confess 
the  force  of  an  argument  a^nst  an  interest 

In  this  case  he  preyaricates  with  his  own  understanding',  and 
cannot    seriously   and    sincerely  set    his    mind   to  consider   the 
strength,  to  poise  the  weijgfat,  and  to  discern  the  evidence  of  Ae 
clearest  and    best  alimentations,   where    they  would   conclude 
against  the  darling  of  his  desires.       For  still  that  beloved   thing 
possesses,   and  even  engrosses  him,   and,  like  a  coloured    glass 
before  his  eyes,  casts  its  own   colour  and  tincture  upon  all   the 
images  and  ideas  of  things  that  pass  &om  the  fancy  to  the  un- 
derstanding;   and  so    absolutely   does   it  sway    that,  that  if  a 
strange  irresistible  evidence  of  some  unacceptable  truth   should 
chance  to  surprise  and  force  reason  to  assent  to  the  premises, 
affection  would  yet  step  in  at  last,  and  make  it  quit  the  con- 
clusion. 

Upon  which  account,  Socinus  and  his  followers  state  the  reason 
of  a  man's  believing  or  embracing  Christianity  upon  the  natura/ 
goodness  or  virtuous  disposition  of  his  mind,  which  they  some- 
times  call   naturaUs   probUaSy  and    sometimes    OTumus  in  virtu- 
tern  prantis.    For,  say  thejr,  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christianity 
teaches  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  suitable  to,  and  coincident 
with,  the    ruling  principles ;    that  a  virtuous   and   well-inclined 
man  is  acted  by  and  with  the  main  interest  that  he  proposes  to 
himself.     So  that,  as  soon  as  ever  it  is  declared  to  such  a  one, 
he  presently  closes  in,  accepts,  and  complies  with  it:   as  a  pre- 
pared soil  e^erly  takes   in,   and    firmly  retains,   such  seed  or 
plants  as  particularly  agree  with  it. 

With   ordinary  minds,  such  as  much  the  greatest  part  of  the 
world  are,  it  is  the  suitableness^  not  the  evidence  of  a  truth,  that  i 

makes  it  to  be  assented  to.  And  it  is  seldom  that  any  thine 
practicidly  convinces  a  man,  that  does  not  please  him  first,  n 
you  would  be  sure  of  him,  you  must  inform  and  gratify  him  too. 
jDut  now  impartiality  strips  the  mind  of  prejudice  and  passioo, 
keeps  it  right  and  even  fiK>m  the  bias  of  interest  and  desire,  and  so  i 

presents  it  like  a  raga  tabula^  equally  disposed  to  the  reception  of 
all  truth«    So  that  the  isoul  lies  prepared,  and  open  to  entertain 
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it,  asd  prepossessed  wi&  nothing  that  can  oppose,  or  thrust  it 
cot ;  for  where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  understanding,  and 
impaitialitir  keeps  it,  truth  is  sure  to  find  both  an  entrance, 
ana  a  welcome  too. 

And  thos  I  have  done  with  the  fourth  and  last  general  thing 
proposed,  and  proved  b;^  argument :  That  a  pious  and  well-dis- 
pc^ed  mmd,  attended  with  a  readiness  to  obey  the  known  will  of 
God,  IS  tbe  surest  and  best  means  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
to  a  beKef  of  Christianity. 

Now,  from    the  foregomg  particulars,  by  way  of  use,  we  may 
collect  these  two  tilings.     , 

1.  The  tme    oause  of  that  atheism,  that  scepticism,  and  ca* 
TiDiag  at  religion,  which  we  see,  and  have  cause  to  lament  in  too 
many  m  these  days.    It  is  not  from  any  thing  weak  or  wanting 
in  our  religion,   to  support  and  enable  it  to  look  the  strongest 
aigimiesklS)  and  the  severest  and  most  controlling  reason,  in  the 
bee :  but  men  are  atheistical,  because  they  are  fir^  vicious ;  and 
(^ue^on  &e    truth  of  Christianity,  because  they  hate  the  prac- 
tice.   And  dierefore,  that  they  may  seem  to  have  some  pretence 
Uid  colour  to  sin  on  firedy,  and  to  surrender  up  themselves  wholly 
to  dieir  sensaality,  without  any  imputation  upon  their  judgment, 
and  to  quit  their  morals,  without  any  discredit  to  their  intellec- 
tuatis ;  Ihey  fly  to  several  stale,  trite,  pitiful  objections  and  cavils, 
some  against  relieion  m  general,  and  some  against  Christianity 
xa  p^cular,   ana  some  against  the  very  first  principles  of  mo- 
lali^,  to  gire  them   some  poor  credit  «and  countenance  in  the 
^Qisoit  of  their  brutish  courses. 

Few  practical  errors  in  the  world  are  embraced  upon  the  stock 

of  conviction,  but  inclination :   for  though  indeed  the  judgment 

may  err  upon  the  account  of  weakness,  yet  where  there  is  one 

error  that  enters  in  at  this  door,  ten  are  let  into  it  through  the 

^*,  ihaty  for  the  most  part,  bemg  set  upon  those  things,  which 

troth  is  a  direct  obstacle  to  the  enjoyment  of;  and  where  both 

cannot  be  had,  a  man  will  be  sure  to  buy  his  enjoyment,  thoudi 

he  pays  down  truth  for  the  purchase.     For,  in  this  case  the 

forther  firan  truth,  the  further  from  trouble ;   smce   truth  shows 

SQch  a  one  what  he  is  unwilling  to  see,  and  tells  him  what  he 

hates  to  hear.    They  are   the   same  beams  that   shine  and  en- 

^i^bten,  and  are  i^  to  scorch  too :   and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 

engaged  in  any  wicked  way,  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  it, 

vod  ^  c^oiet  mind  in  it,  toge&er. 

But  these  sons  of  Epicurus,  both  for  voluptuousness  and  irre- 
li^  also,  as  it  is  haid  to  support  the  former  without  the  latter, 
these,  I  say,  rest  not  here;  but  (if  you  will  take  them  at  their 
word)  they  must  also  pass  for  the  only  wits  of  the  age :  though 

rsr  arguments,  I  am  sure,  may  be  produced   against  this, 
any  Siey  can  allege  against  the  most  improbable  article  of 
i2 
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Christianity.  But  her^fore  the  mte  «nd  standard  o£  ^wit  \ 
very  different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days.  No  man  Tvas  tfc 
accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things  as  deserved  to  have  t 
tongue  cut  out  that  spake  them ;  nor  did  any  man  pass  for 
philosopher,  or  a  man  of  depth,  for  talking  atheisticsdly ;  or 
man  of  parts,  for  employing  them  against  that  God  that  ^\ 
them.  For  then  the  wond  was  generally  better  inclined  i  Tirtv 
was  in  so  much  reputation,  as  to  be  pretended  to  at  least.  An 
virtue,  whether  in  a  Christian  or  in  an  infidel,  can  have  no  in 
terest  to  be  served  either  by  atheism  or  infidelitjr. 

For  which  cause,  could   we  but  prevail  with  the  greatest  de- 
bauchees amongst  us  to  change  their  lives,  we  should  find  if  nc 
very  hard  matter   to    change    their  judgments.      For     notwith- 
standing all  their  talk  of  reason  atid  philosophy,  which,    God 
knows,  they  are   deplorably  strangers  to ;   and  those  unanswera- 
ble doubts  and  difficulties,  which,  over  their  cups  or  their  cofTee, 
diey  pretend    to    have  against  Christimity ;    persuade    but    the, 
covetous  man  not  to  deify  his  money ;  the  proud  man   not  to 
adore  himself ;  the  lascivious  man  to  urow  on  his  lewd  amoui5/ 
the  intemperate  man  to  abandon  his  revels ;  and  so  for  any  other 
vice,  that  is  apt  to  abuse  and  pervert  the  mind  of  man ;  and  I 
dare  undertake,  that  all  their  giant-Uke  objections  against  Chns- 
tian  religion  shall  presently  vanish   and  quit  the  field.     For  he 
that  is  a  good  man,  is  three  quarters  of  his  way  towards  Ha 
bemg  a  good  Christian,  wheresoever  he  lives,  or  whatsoever  he 
is  ccuied. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  jve  learn  firom  hence  the  most  eflectual 
ways  and  means  of  proficiency  and  growth  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  great  and  profound  truths  of  reugion,  and  how  to  make  us 
all  not  only  good  Christians,  but  also  expert  divines.    It  is  a 
knowledge,  that  men  are  not  so  much  to  stndy^  as  to  live  them- 
selves into :   a  knowledge  that  passes  into  the  head  through  the 
heart.    I  have  heard  of  some,  that  in  their  latter  years,  througl? 
the  feebleness  of  their  limbs,  have  been  forced  to  study  upon 
their  knees :  and  I  think  it  might  well  become  the  youngest  and 
the  strongest  to  do  so  too.     Let  them  daily  and  incessantly  pray 
to  Grod  for  his  grace :  and  if  God  sives  grace,  they  may  be  sure 
that  knowledge  will  not  stay  long  behind :   since  it  is  the  same 
q>irit  and  principle  that  purifies  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the  under- 
standing.    Let  all  their  inquiries  into  the  deep  and  mysteriou5 
points  of  theology  be  beeun  and  carried  on  with  fervent  petitions 
to   God,  that  he  would  dispose  their  minds  to  direct  all  their 
skill  and  knowledge  to  the  promotion   of  a  good  life,  both  in 
themselves  and  others  ;  that  he  would  use  all  their  noblest  specu- 
lations, and  most  refined  notions,  only  as  instruments,  to  more 
and  set  to  work  the  great  principles  of  actions,  the  will  and  die 
affections ;   that  he  would   convince  them   of  the  infinite  vanity 
and  uselessness  of  all  that  learning,  that  makes  not  the  possessor 
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of  it  a  b^ter  man  ;  that  he  would  keep  them  from  those  sins  that 
may  grieve  and  pioroke  his  Holy  Spirit,  the  fountain  of  all  true 
light  and  knoi^ledge,  to  withdraw  from  them,  and  to  seal  them  up 
under  daorkness,  blindness,  and  stupidity  of  mind.  For  where  the 
heart  is  bent  upon,  and  held  under  the  power  of  any  vicious  course, 
tfaou^  Christ  himself  should  take  the  eontrAiy  virtue  for  hi^ 
doctrine,  and  do  a  miracle  before  suqh  a  one's  eyes,  for  its  applica" 
lion,  y^  he  vrould  not  practically  gain  his  assent^  but  the  result  of 
ail  would  end  in  a  nan  persuaddnfi  eHamsi  persuaserU.  Few  con- 
sidet  what  a  degree  of  sottidmess  and  confirmed  ignorance  men  may 
sin  themsetves  into. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  Pharisees.     And  no  doubt  but  this  veiy 

consideration  also  gives  us  the  true  reason  and  full  explication  of 

\hat  notable  and  strange  passage  of  scripture,  in  Luke  xvi.,  and  the 

last  verse,  that   ^^  if  men  will  not  hear  Moses  and  the  prophets, 

neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  fit)m  the  dead." 

T\ial  IS,  where  a  strong,  inveterate  love  of  sin  has  made  any 

doctrine  or  proposition  wholly  unsuitable  to  the  heart ;  no  argument 

ox  demonstration,  no  nor  miracle  whatsoever,  shall  be  able  to  bring 

the  heart  cordially  to  close  with  and  receive  it.     Whereas,  on  the 

contrary,  if  the  heart  be  piously  disposed,  the  natural  goodness  of 

any  doctrine  is  enough  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it :  for  &e  suitable* 

D€ss  of  it  will  endear  it  to  the  will ;  and,  by  endearing  it  to  the  will, 

^  naturally  slide  it  into  the  assent  also.     For  in  morals,  as  well 

as  in  metaphysics,  there  is  nothing  really  good,  but  has  a  truth 

coumiensurate  to  its  goodness. 

The  truths  of  Chnst  crucified  are  the  Christian's  philosophy,  and 
^^Qod  life  is  the  Christian's  logic ;  that  great  instrumental,  intro* 
ductive  art  that  must  guide  the  mind  into  the  former.  And  where 
a  long  course  of  piety,  and  close  communion  with  God,  has  purged 
the  heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  and  made  all  thin^  ready  for  the 
reception  of  God's  Spirit ;  knowledge  will  break  m  upon  such  a 
sou\,  Uke  the  sun  shining  in  his  full  might,  with  such  a  victorious 
light,  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to  resist  it. 

If  now,  at  length,  some  should  object  here,  that  from  what  has 
been  delivered,  it  will  follow,  that  the  most  pious  men  are  still  the 
most  knowing,  which  yet  seems  contrary  to  common  experience  and 
obserTation ;  I  answer,  that  as  to  all  things  directly  conducing  and 
necessary  to  salvation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  are  so ;  as  the 
meanest  conunon  soldier,  that  has  fought  often  in  an  army,  has  a 
truer  and  better  knowledge  of  war,  than  he  that  has  read  and  written 
^tele  volumes  of  it,  but  never  was  in  any  battle. 

Practical  sciences  are  not  to  be  learned  but  in  the  wav  of 
action.  It  is  experience  that  must  give  knowledge  in  the  (chris- 
tian profession,  as  well  as  in  all  others.  And  the  knowledge 
drawn  fit)m  experience  is  ^uite  of  another  kind  firom  that  which 
fioDvs  from  speculation  or  discourse.  It  is  not  the  opinion,  but  the 
"path  of  the  just,"  that  the  wisest  of  men  tells  us,  ^^  shines  more 
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and  more  unto  a  perfect  day."  The  obedient,  and  the  men 
practice,  are  ^^  those  sons  of  light,"  that  shall  outgro^^^  all  th^ 
doubts  and  ignorances,  that  shall  "ride  upon  these  clouds,"  ad 
triumph  over  meir  present  imperfections,  until  persuasion  pass  im 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and  all  oona 
at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatific  vision,  and  a  £ull  Sniitio* 
of  those  joys  which  God  has  in  reserve  for  them,  whom  by  hi 
grace  he  shall  prepare  for  Aorf. 

To  which  God,  infinitdy  wise,  holy,  and  just,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,, mi^t,  majesty,  and  dominiaz?, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


A  SERMON 

FBSACHED  AT  THE  CONSECRATION  OF  A  CHAPEL,  1667. 


PREFACE. 


Affer  the  happy  expiration  of  those  times  which  had  reformed  so 
many  churches  to  the  ground,  and  in  which  men  used  to  express 
their  honour  to  God  and  their  allegiance  to  their  prince  the  same 
way, demolishing  the  palaces  of  the  one,  and  the  temples  of  the  other; 
it  is  now  our  glory  and  felicity,  that  God  has  changed  men's  tempers 
with  the  times,  and  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed  a  spirit  of  pull- 
ing down :  by  a  miraculous  revolution,  reducing  many  from  the  head 
of  a  triumphant  rebellion  to  their  old  condition  of  masons,  smiths,  and 
carpenters,  that  in  this  capacity  they  might  repair  what  as  colonels 
and  captains  they  had  ruined  and  defaced. 

But  still  it  is  strange  to  see  any  ecclesiastical  pile,  not  by  ecclesias- 
tical cost  and  influence,  rising  above  ground ;  especially  in  an  age  in 
which  men's  mouths  are  open  against  the  Church,  bat  their  hands 
shut  towards  it ;  an  age  in  which,  respecting  the  generality  of  men, 
we  might  as  soon  expect  stones  to  be  made  bread,  as  to  be  made 
churches. 

But  the  more  epidemical  and  prevailing  this  evil  is,  the  more  ho- 
nourable are  those  who  stand  and  shine  as  exceptions  from  the  com- 
mon practice :  and  may  such  places,  built  for  the  divine  worship^ 
derire  an  honour  and  a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as 
great  and  lasting  as  the  curse  and  infamy  that  never  fails  to  rest  upon 
the  sacnlegious  violators  of  them ;  and  a  greater,  I  am  sure  I  need 
not,  I  cannot  wish. 
Vol.  I.— 14  106 
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SERMON  VIL 
god's  p£Culiab  regard  to  places  set  apart  for    ditinx: 

WORSHIP. 

Psalm  Lxxxvn.  2. 

God  hath  loved  the  gates  of  Sion  more  than  all  the  dwellings  of 

Jacob. 

The  comparison  here  exhibited  between  the  love  God  bore  to 
Sion,  the  great  place  of  his  solemn  worship,  and  that  which  he  bore 
to  the  other  dwellings  of  Israel,  imports,  as  all  other  companions 
do  in  the  superior  part  of  them,  two  things— difference  and  pre- 
eminence; and  accordingly,  I  cannot  more  commodiously  and 
naturally  contrive  the  prosecution  of  these  words,  than  by  casting 
the  sense  of  them  into  these  two  propositions : 

1.  That  God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set  apart  and 
consecrated  to  his  worship,  from  what  he  bears  to  all  other  places 
designed  to  the  uses  of  common  life. 

IL  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  him  in  such  places,  above 
that  which  is  offered  him  in  any  other  places  whatsoever. 

I.  As  to  the  former  of  these,  this  difference  of  respect  home  by 
God  to  such  places  J  from  what  he  bears  to  others  ^  may  be  evinced 
these  three  several  ways : 

1.  By  those  eminent  interposals  of  providence,  both  for  the 
erecting  and  preserving  of  such  places.  2.  By  those  notable  judg*  \ 
ments  shown  by  God  upon  the  violators  of  them.  3.  Lasdy,  by  ^ 
declaring  the  ground  and  reason,  why  God  shows  such  a  different  ' 
respect  to  those  places,  from  what  he  manifests  to  others.  Of  all  ^ 
which  in  their  order. 

1.  First  of  all  then.  Those  eminent  interposals  of  the  divine 
providence  for  the  erecting  and  preserving  such  places,  will  be  one 
pregnant  and  strong  argument  to  prove  the  difference  of  God's 
rei^pect  to  them,  and  to  others  of  common  use.  ' 

That  providence  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over  all  the  parts 
of  the  creation,  is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to  fasten  it  upon  J 
some.  Grod  made  all  die  world,  that  he  might  be  worshipped  in 
some  parts  of  the  world ;  and  therefore  in  the  first  and  most  early 
times  of  the  church,  what  care  did  he  manifest  to  have  such 
places  erected  to  his  honour?  Jacob  he  admonished  by  a  vision,  as  i 
by  a  messenger  from  heaven,  to  build  him  an  altar ;  and  then,  what 
awe  did  Jacob  express  to  it!   **^  How  dreadful,"  says  he,  "is  this 
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fbcel  fliis  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God."    What  partii- 
cular  in^irations    were  there  upon  AhoUab  to  fit  him  to  work 
about  the  sanctuary!    The  Spirit  of  God  was  the  surveyor,  di*- 
rector,  and  manager  of  the  whole  business.    But,  above  all,  how 
exact,  3nd^  as  ^we  may  say,  with  reverence,  how  nice  was  God 
about  the  building  of  the  temple !    David,  Ihou^  a  man  of  most 
ktixnate  converse   and  acquaintance  with  God,  and  one  who  bore 
a  Idng^y  pre-eminence  over  others,  no  less  in  point  of  piety  than 
of  majesty,  after  he  had  made  such  rich,  such  vast,  and  almost 
inctedibVe  piOTisioa  of  materials  for  the  building  of  the  temple ; 
yet,  because  he  had  dimed  his  hands  in  blood,  though  but  the 
bV>od  of  Giod's  enemies,  had  the  gloiy  of  that  work  taken  out  of 
diem,  and  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone  in  that  sacred  pile; 
\siA  die  whole  ^work  was  entirely  reserved  for  Solomon,  a  prince 
adorned  with  those  parts  of  mind  and  exalted  by  such  a  concui^ 
lenoe  <£  all  prosperous  events  to  make  him  glorious  and  magnifi- 
cent; as  if  Giod  had  made  it  his  business  to  build  a  Solomon, 
that  Solomon  nu^t  build  him  a  house.    To  which,  had  not  God 
boieaTery  different  respect  from  what  he  bore  to  all  other  places, 
wky  mi^t  not  David  lutve  been  permitted  to  build  God  a  temple, 
tt  well  as  to  rear  himself  a  palace  ?    Why  might  not  he,  whp 
was  so  pious  as  to  design,  be  also  so  prosperous  as  to  finish  it  ? 
God  must  needs  have  set  a  more  than  ordinary  esteem  upon  ths^ 
vticli  I>avid,  the  man  after  his  own  heart,  the  darling  of  heaven, 
and  the  most   flaming  example  of  a  vigorous  love  to  God  that 
ev«t  was,  was  not  thought  fit  to  have  a  hand  in  it. 

And  to  proceed,  when,  after  a  long  tract  of  time,  the  sins  of 
hnd  had  even  unconsecrated  and  pro&ned  that  sacred  edifice, 
and  thereby  robbed  it  of  its  only  defence,  the  palladium  of  God's 
presence,  so  that  the  Assyrians  laid  it  even  with  the  CTound ;  yet 
after  that  a  long  captivity  and  afiliction  had  made  me  Jews  fit 
agab  fi>r  so  great  a  privilege  as  a  public  place  to  worship  God  in, 
ufw  M  God  put  it  into  me  heart,  even  of  a  heathen  prince,  to 
promote  the  building  of  a  second  temple !    How  was  the  work 
uadfittaken  and  carried  on  amidst  all  the  unlikelihoods  and  discou* 
nging  circumstances  imaginable!  the  builders  holding  the  sword 
in  one  hand,  to  defend  me  trowel  working  with  the  other ;  yet 
finished  and  completed  it  was,  under  the  conduct  and  protection 
of  a  peculiar  providence,  that  made  the  instruments  of  that  great 
dea^  prevalent  and  victorious,  and  all  those  mountains  of  op- 
position to  become  plains  before  Zerubbabel. 

lad  lasdy,  when  Herod  the  Great,  whose  magnificence  served 
him  instead  of  piety  to  prompt  him  to  an  action,  if  not  in  him 
tdi^ous,  yet  heroic  at  least,  thought  fit  to  pull  down  that  temple, 
and  to  build  one  much  more  ^onous,  and  fit  for  the  Saviour  of 
tiie  world  to  appear  and  pr^ich  in.  Josephus,  in  his  fifteenth 
)N)ok  of  the  Jewish  Antiqmties,  and  the  fourteenth  chapter,  says, 
^That  during  all  the  time  of  its  building,  there  fell  not  so  much 
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as  a  shower  to  interrupt  the  work ;  but  the  rain  still  fell  h^jii^ 
that  it  might  not  retanl  the  business  of  the  day."  If  this  v 
so,  I  am  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  can  ascribe  such  gs 
and  strange  passages  to  chance,  or  satisfy  my  reason  in  assigni 
any  other  cause  of  this,  but  the  kindness  ol  God  hiniself  to  i 
place  of  his  worship ;  making  the  common  influences  of  Aeavi 
to  stop  their  course,  and  pay  a  kind  of  homage  to  the  rearing  <i 
so  sacred  a  structure.  Though  I  must  confess,  that  X>av]d  beu  \ 
prohibited,  and  Herod  permitted  to  build  God  a  temple,  migli 
seem  strange,  did  not  me  absoluteness  of  God's  good  pleasiui 
satisfy  all  sober  minds  of  the  reasonableness  of  God's  proceedings, 
though  never  so  strange  and  unaccountable. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  the  extraordinary  manifestations  of  Godh 
presence  were  s^  in  the  sanctuary:  the  cloud,  the   urim  and 
thummim,  and  the  oracular  answers  of  God,  were  graces^  and 
prerogatives  proper  and  peculiar  to  the  oacredness  of  this  place ; 
these  were  the  dignities  that  made  it,  as  it  were,  the    presei?^:^ 
chamber  of  the  Almighty,  the  room  of  audience,  where  he  declared 
that  he  would  receive  and  answer  petitions  from  all  places  under 
heaven,  and  where  he  displayed  his  rojralty  and  gloiy.     There  was 
no  parlour  or  dining-room  in  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,  that  he 
vouchsafed  the  like  privileges  to.    And  moreover,  how  fuB  are 
God's  expressions  to  this  purpose!    ^^Here  have  I  placed  my 
name,  and  here  will  I  dwell,  for  I  have  a  delight  therein." 

But  to  evidence  how  different  a  respect  Goa  bears  to  things 
consecrated  to  his  own  worship,  from  what  he  bears  to  all  other 
things,  let   that  one    eminent  passage  of  Corah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  be  proof  beyond  all  exception;  in  which,  the  censers  of 
those  wretches,  who,  I  am  sure,  could  derive  no  sanctify  to  tbeni 
from  their  own  persons ;  yet,  upon  this  accoimt,  that  they  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  offermg  incense  in  them,  were,  by  God'5 
special  command,  seauestered  from  all  common  use,  and  appoint- 
ed to  be  beaten  into  oroad  plates,  and  fristened  as  a  covering  upon 
the  altar.  Numb,  xvi.  38,  ^^  The  censers  of  these  sinners  against 
their  own  souls,  let  them  make  broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the 
altar :  for  they  offered  them  before  the  Lord,  therefore  mey  are 
hallowed."     It  seems  this  one  single  use  left  such  an  indelible 
sacredness  upon  them,  that  neither  me  villany  of  the  persons,  nor 
the  impiefy  of  the  design,  could  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  unhal- 
low  and  degrade  them  to  the  same  common  use  that  other  ressels 
may  be  appued  to.     And  the  argument  holds  equally  good  for 
consecration  of  places.    The  aposfle  would  have  no  revelling  or 
junketing  upon  the  altar,  which  had  been  used,  and  by  that  use 
consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  a  more  spiritual  and  divine  re- 
past: ^^  Have  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  to  drink  in  ?  or  despise  ye 
the  church  of  God  ?'  says  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  22.   It  would 
have  been  no  answer  to  have  told  the  apostle.  What !  is  not  the 
church  stone  and  wood  as  weU  as  other  btuldings  ?  and  is  there  any 
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|ich  peculiar  sanctity  in  this  parcel  of  brick  and  mortar  ?  and 
ittst  CSod,  ^w^ho  has  declared  lumself  "  no  respecter  of  persons/' 
ke  now  made  a  respecter  of  places  ?  No^  this  is  die  languaffe  of 
a  more  spiritualized  and  refined  piety  than  the  apostles  and  pri- 
lutiTe  Christiaiis  were  acquainted  with.  And  thus  much  for  the 
fir^  argument,  brought  to  prove  the  different  respect  that  God 
bears  to  tilings  and  places  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  his  own 
worship,  from  what  he  bears  to  others. 

2.  The  second  argument  for  the  proof  of  the  same  assertion,  shall 
\)e  taikea  from  tiiose  remarkable  judgments  shown  by  God,  upon  the 
Tiolatois  of  things  consecrated  and  set  apart  to  holy  uses. 

A.  coal,  ^we  know,  snatched  from  the  altar,  once  fired  the  nest 
of  the  eagle,  the  royal  and  commanding  bird ;  and  so  has  sacri- 
lege consumed  the  families  of  princes,  broken  sceptres,  and  de- 
stroyed Utngdoms.    We  read  how  the  yictorious  Philistines  were 
worsted  by  the  captivated  ark,  which  foraged  their  counti^  more 
^^^aii  a  conquering  anny ;  they  were  not  able  to  cohabit  with  that 
holy  firing ;  it  was  like  a  plague  in  their  bowels,  and  a  curse  in 
the  midst   of  diem;  so  tiiat  they  were  forced  to  restore  their 
prey,  and  to  turn  their  triumphs  into  supplications.    Poor  Uzzah 
for  but  touching  the  ark,  though  out  of  care  and  zeal  for  its  pre* 
servation,  was  struck  dead  with  a  blow  from  heayen :  he  had  no 
ri^t  to  touch  it ;  and  therefore  his  veiy  zeal  was  a  sin,  and  his 
care  a  usurpation ;  nor  could  the  purpose  of  his  heart  excuse 
the  error  of  his  hand.    Nay,  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Mosaic 
hv,  if  so  much  as  a  brute  beast  touched  the  mountain,  the  bow 
of  Tengeance  was  ready,  and  it  was  to  \^e  struck  through  with  a 
dart,  and  to  die  a  sacrifice  for  a  fault  it  could  not  understand. 

But  to  giFe  some  higher  and  clearer  instances  of  the  divine 
iadgments  upon  sacrilegious  persons.  In  1  Kingp  xiy.  26,  we 
vad  SUshak,  king  of  Egypt,  spoiling  and  robbing  Solomon's 
temple ;  and  that  we  may  laiow  what  became  of  hun,  we  must 
take  notice  that  Josephus  called  him  Susac,  and  tells  us  that 
Herodotus  calls  him  Sesostris ;  and  withal  reports,  that  imme- 
diately after  his  return  from  this  very  expedition,  such  disastrous 
calamities  befell  his  family,  that  he  burnt  two  of  his  children  him* 
self;  that  his  brother  conspired  against  him ;  and  lastly,  that  his 
son,  \rtio  succeeded  him,  was  struck  blind,  yet  not  so  blind,  in  his 
understanding  at  least,  but  that  he  saw  the  cause  of  all  these  mis- 
chief; and,  therefore,  to  redeem  his  father's  sacrilese,  gave  more 
and  richer  things  to  temples,  than  his  &ther  had  stolen  from 
than:  though,  by  the  way,  it  may  seem  to  be  a  strange  method 
of  repairing  an  injury  done  to  the  true  God,  by  adorning  the 
temples  of  the  false.  See  the  same  sad  effect  of  sacrilege  in  the 
great  Nebuchadnezzar ;  he  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and  we 
Snd  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befell  him ;  he  lost  his  king- 
dom, and  by  a  new  unheard-of  judgment,  was  driven  from  the 
society  and   converse  of  men,  to  table  with  the  beasts,  and  to 
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nqse  mdi  oxen;  die  impiety  and  inhtunamtjr  of  bLs    sin   msik 
mm  a  fitter  companion  for  them,  than  for  those  to  ^^bom  religj 
is  more  natural  than  reason  itself.    And  since  it    -was     hi^   / 
happiness  to  transmit  his  sin,  together  with  his  kingclom^   to  ] 
son,  while  Belshazzar  was  quaffing  in   the  sacred  v^essels^  of  t 
temple,  which,  in  his  pride,  he  sent  for  to  ahuse  witli    iiis  unpio^ 
sensuaUty,  he  isees  his  fatal  sentence,  writ  by  the  finger  of  Go< 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  profane  mirth.    And  he  stays  not  loo 
for  the  execution  of  it,  that  very  n^t  losing  his  kingdom   an- 
his  life  too.    And  that  which  makes  the  story  direct   for  our  par 
pose  is,  that  all  this  comes  upon  him  for  profaning  those  sacret 
vessels ;  Grod  himself  tells  us  so  much  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophe) 
in  Dan*  v.  33,  where  this  only  aui  is  charged  upon  him^  and  par- 
ticularly made  the  cause  of  his  sudden  and  utter  ruin. 

These  were  violators  of  ihe  firat  temple ;  and  those  tha^  pw- 
faned  and  abused  the  second  sped  no  better.    And  for   this,  take 
for  instance  that  first-bom  of  sin  and  sacrilege,  Antiochus;  the 
story  of  whose  profiming  God's  house  you  may  read  in  the  first 
book  of  Maccabees,  chap.  i.    And  you  may  read  also  at.  lai^ 
what  success  be  foxmd  after  it,  in  the  sixth  chapter,  where  (ie 
author  tells  us,  that  he  never  prospered  afterwards  in  any  thing, 
but  all  his  designs  were  firustrated,  his  captains  slain,  his  BTwies 
defeated ;  and  lastly,  himself  &lls  sick,   and   dies  a   miserable      \ 
death;  and  (which  is  most  considerable  as  to  the  present  business) 
when  all  these  evils  befell  him,  his  own  conscience  tells  him  that      i 
it  was  even  for  this  that  he  had  most  sacrile^oUsly  pillaged  and 
invaded  God's  house,  1  Mace.  vi.  12^  13,  "Now  I  remember,'' 
says  he,  "  the  evils  I  did  at  Jerusalem,  how  I  took  the  vessels  of       i 
gold  and  silver;  I  perceive,  therefore,  that  for  this  cause  \hese 
evils  are  come  upon  me;  and  behold,  I  perish  for  grief  in  a 
strange  land."    The  sinner's  conscience  is,  for  the  most  part,  the 
best  expositor  of  the    mind  of  God,  under    any  judgment  or 
affliction. 

Take  another  notable  instance  in  Nicanor,  who  purposed  and 
threatened  to  bum  the  temple,   1  Mace.  vii.  35 ;    and  a  curse 
lights  upon  him  presently  after ;  his  great  army  is  utterly  ruiBe(J, 
he  himself  slain  m  it,  and  his  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  and        i 
hung  up  before  Jerusalem.     Where  two  things  are  remarkable 
in  the  text :  1.  That  he  himself  was  first  slain  ;  a  thing  that  does         , 
not  usuall}r  befell  a  general  of  an  army.     2.  That  the  Jews 
prayed  a^nst  him  to  God,  and  desired  God  to  destroy  Nicanor, 
for  the  mjury  done  to  his  sanctuary  only,  naming  no  sin  else. 
And  God  rsdfied  their  prayers  by  the  judgment  they  brought 
down  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they  prayed   against.    God 
stopped  his  blasphemous  mouth,  and  cut  off  his  sacrilegious  hand; 
and  made  them  teach  the  world  what  it  was  for  the  most  potent  , 

sinner  under  heaven  to  threaten  the  almighty  God,  especlaDy  in  ^ 

his  own  house,  for  so  was  the  temple. 
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nKfWj  lest   aome  should  puff  at  •  these  instances,  as  beinff 

IS  were   under  a  difierent  economy  of  religion,  in  which  God 

more  tencler  of  the  shell  and  ceremonious  part  of  his  wor- 

_  ?  •od    consecinently  not  directly  pertinent  to  ours;   therdbre, 

I  sbo¥r  that   all    piofiuiation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred,  is  an 

Tice   gainst    t&e  eternal  law  of  nature,   and   not  against  any 

itnre  instiftutioii  after  a  time  to  expire,  we  need  not  go  many 

■oos  afl[^   nor    nany  a^  back,  to  see  the  vengeance  of  Gk)d 

vpaa    aome^  lamilies,   raised   upon .  the   ruins   of  churches,  and 

^niiched   "srifli    the   spoils  of  sacrilege,  gilded  with  the  name  of 

refomtatioii.      And,  for  the  most  part,  so  unhappy  have  been  the 

purchaaeis  of  cburch  lands,  that  the  world  is  not  now  to  seek  for 

an  argmnent,  from  a  long  experience,  to  convince  it,  that  though 

\n  SQch  pnrcbases,  men  have  usually  the  cheapest  pennyworths, 

j^  they  luk^e  not  always  the  best  bargains;  for  the  holy  thing 

has  stock  fast  U>  their  sides  like  a  fatal  shaft,  and  the  stone  has 

cned  cral  of  the  consecrated  walls  they  have  lived  within,  for  a 

judgment  upon  the  head  of  the  sacrilegious  intruder ;  and  Heaven 

\»&  heard  the  cry,  and  made  good  the  curse.     So  that  when  the 

heir  of  a  blasted  ftonily  has  risen  up  and  promised  fair,  and  per- 

ha^  floarished  for  some  time  upon  the  stock  of  excellent  parts 

and   great  &voor;   yet  at  length  a  cross  event  has  certainly  met 

and  stopped  him  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes,  no  that  he  has  ever 

after  ^thered  and  declined,  and  in  the  end  come  to  nothing,  or 

to  that  -which  is  worse.     So  certainly  does  that  which  some  call 

\&id  supeistition,  take  aim  when  it  shoots  a  curse  at  the  sacrile- 

gioiis  person.    But  I  shall  not  engage  in  the  odious  task  of 

reoounting  the  -fiunilies,  which  this  sm  has  blasted  with  a  curse ; 

fxif  I  shaU  give  one  eminent  instance  in  some  persons  who  had 

saoilegiously  procured  the  demolidiing  of  some  places  consecrated 

U>  holy  uses. 

And  for  this  (to  show  the  world  that  Papists  can  commit 
sacrilege  as  freely  as  they  can  object  it  to  Protestants),  it  shall  be  in 
that  great  cardinal  and  minister  of  state,  Wolsey,  who  obtained 
leave  of  Pope  Clement  the  seventh  to  demoliiui  forty  religious 
IioviaeB;  \diich  he  did  by  the  service  of  five  men,  to  whose  con- 
duct he  committed  the  effecting  of  that  busmess;  eveiy  one  of 
libach  came  toa  sad  and  fatal  end.  For  the  Pope  himself  was  ever 
after  an  unfortunate  prince,  Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sacked 
'n%  his  reim,  Imnself  taken  prisoner,  and  at  length  dying  a 
miserable  death.  Wolsey,  as  it  is  known,  incurred  a  ptemtmm^ 
foifeited  his  honour,  estate,  and  Mfo,  which  he  ended,  some  say 
bj  poison,  but  certainly  in  great  calamity. 

And  for  the  five  men  empfoyed  by  him,  two  of  them  quarreUed, 
one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the  other  hanged  for  it;  the  third 
drowned  himself  in  a  well;  the  fourth,  though  rich,  came  at 
length  to  be^  his  bread ;  and  the  fifth  was  miserably  stabbed  to 
deadi  at  Dublin  in  Ireland. 
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This  was  the  tragical  end  of  a  knot  of  sacrOe^ous  persrcuz^  £r} 
highest  to  lowest.  The  consideration  of  which  and  tlie  Uk 
passages^  one  would  think,  should  make  men  keep  tbeur  Gnget 
off  £rom  the  church's  patrimony,  though  not  out  of  lav^e  ixy  th* 
church,  (which  few  men  have,)  yet  at  least  out  of  love  to  then?- 
selves,  which,  I  suppose,  few  want. 

Nor  is  that  instance  in  one  of  another  religion  to  be    passed 
over,  (so  near  it  is  to  the  former  passage  of  Nicanor,)  of  st  com- 
mander in  the. parliament's  rebel  army,  who  coming  to   rifle  and 
deface  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield,  solemnly,  at  the  head    of  his 
troops,  begged  of  God  to.  show  some  remarkable  token    of  his 
approbation,   or    dislike,  of  the  work  they  were    going     about 
Immediatelv  after  which,  looking  out  at  a  window,  he  i^iras  shot 
in  the  fordbead  by. a  deaf  and  dumb  man;  and  this  was  on    St 
Chad's  day,  the  name  of  which  saint  that  church  bore,    being 
dedicated  to  God  in  memoiy  of  the  same.    Where  we  see,  that 
as  he  asked  of  God  a  ^gn,  so  God  gave  him  one,  signing  him  in 
the  forehead,  and  that  wim  such  a  mark  as  he  is  like  to  be  known 
by  to  all  posterity. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  united  voice  of  all  history  proclaims 
so  loud  as  the  certain  un&iling  curse  that  has  pursued  and  over- 
taken sacrilege.  Make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  prosperous  sacrile- 
gious persons  that  have  been  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
tiiis  day,  and  I  believe  they  will  come  within  a  very  narrow  com- 
pass, and  be  repeated  much  sooner  dian  the  alphabet. 

Reli^on  claims  a  great  interest  in  the  world,  even  as  great  as 
its  object  God,  and  the  souls  of  men.  And  since  God  has 
resolved  not  to  alter  the  course  of  nature,  and  upon  principles  of 
nature  religion  wi]l  scarce  be  supported  without  die  encouragement 
of  the  ministers  of  it ;  Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  conceras 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  religion  by  blasting  the 
spoilers  of  religious  persons  and  places.  Many  have  gaped  at  the 
church  revenues;  but,  before  they  could  swallow  them,  have  had 
their  mouths  stopped  in  the  churchyard. 

And  thus  much  for  the  seccmd  argument,  to  prove  the  different 
respect  that  God  bears  to  things  consecrated  to  holy  uses; 
namely,  his  signal  judgments  upon  'the  sacrilegious  violators 
of  them. 

3.  I  descend  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing  proposed  for  the 
proof  of  the  first  proposition,  which  is,  to  assign  the  ground  and 
reason  why  God  shows  such  a  concern  for  these  things.  Touch- 
ing which  we  are  to  observe,  (1.)  Negatively,  that  it  is  no  worth 
or  sanctity  naturally  inherent  in  me  things  themselves,  that  eidier 
does  or  can  procure  them  this  esteem  fipom  God ;  for  by  nature 
all  things  have  an  equally  common  use.  Nature  fi-eely  and  in- 
differentfy  opens  the  bosom  of  the  universe  to  all  mankind;  and 
the  very  sanctum  sanctorum  had  originally  no  more  sacredness  in 
it,  than  the  valley  of  the  son  of  ifinnom,  or  any  other  place  in 
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Jadeau^  C^»)  Positively,  therefore,  the  sole  ground  and  reason  of 
this  different  esteem  youchsafed  bj  Qod  to  consecrated  things 
ajjd  pla^ces^  is  this,  that  he  has  the  sole  property  of  them. 

It  is    SI    Icnown  maxim,  that  in  Deo  sunt  jura  omnia  ^  and  conse- 

<\uently,    tliat  he  is  the  proprietor  of  all  things,  by  that  grand 

and  traxisoendant  right  founded  upon  creation.     Yet  notwithstand* 

ing,    lie     xnay  be  said  to  have  a  greater,  because  a  sole  property 

in   some  things,  for  that  he  permits  not  the  use  of  them  to  men,>to 

^irhom  yet  he  has  granted  the  free  use  of  all  other  things.    Now 

i!^A&  property  may  be  founded  upon  a  double  ground. 

First,    God's  own  fixing  upon,  and   institution  of  a  place  or 

tkdng   to   his  peculiar  use.      When  he  shall  say  to   the  sons  of 

lAen,  as   he  ^>oke  to  Adam  concerning  the  forbidden  fruit,  Of  all 

things   and   places  that  I  have  enriched   the   universe  with,  you 

may  &eely  make  use  for  your  own  occasions;   but  as  for  this 

spot    of  ground,   this   person^   this  thing,    I   have   selected    and 

^'propriated,  I  have   enclosed  it  to  myself  and   my  own   use; 

axid   I  will  endure  no  sharer,  no  rival  or  companion  in   it;   he 

that  invades  them,  usurps,  and  shall  bear  the  guilt  of  his  usurpa* 

tion.     Now,  upon  this  account,  the  gates  of  Sion,  and  the  tnbe 

of  Lievi,  became  God's  proper^.     He  laid  his  hand  upon  them, 

and  said,  "  These  areonine." 

Secondly,  The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any 
^hiag  or  place,  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return  of  it  made  by  man 
to  God ;  by  which  act  he  relinquishes  and  delivers  back  to  God 
all  his  right  to  the  use  of  that  thin^,  which  before  had  been 
freely  granted  him  by  Grod.  After  which  donation,  there  is  an 
^solute  change  and  alienation  made  of  the  property  of  the  thing 
^ven,  and  that  as  to  the  use  of  it  too ;  which  being  so  alienated, 
a  man  has  no  more  to  do  with  it,  than  with  a  thing  bought  with 
another's  money,  or  got  with  the  sweat  of  another's  brow. 

And  this  is  the  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  things, 
persons,  and  places,  now  under  the  gospel.  Men  by  free  gift 
consign  over  a  place  to  the  divine  worship,  and  thereby  have  no 
more  right  to  apply  it  to  another  use,  than  they  have  to  make 
iise  of  another  man's  goods.  He  that  has  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  God  in  the  Chrij^ian  priesthood,  has  given  himself  to 
God,  and  so  can  no  more  dispose  of  himself  in  an  another  em- 
ployment, than  he  can  dispose  of  a  thing  that  he  has  sold  or 
freely  given  aWay.  Now  in  passing  a  thing  away  to  another  by 
fee  deed  of  gift,  two  things  are  required : 

1.  A  surrender  on  the  giver's  part,  of  all  the  property  and 
ri^t  he  has  in  the  thing  given.  And  to  the  making  of  a  thing 
or  place  sacred,  this  surrender  of  it  by  its  right  owner  is  so 
necessary,  that  all  the  rites  of  consecration,  used  upon  a  place 
against  the  owner's  will,  and  without  his  giving  up  his  property, 
make  not  that  place  sacred,  forasmuch  as  the  property  of  it  is 
aot  hereby  altered;  and  therefore,  says  the  canonist,  Qid  sine 
Vol  L— 15  k2 
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votuntate  Domini  consecrate  revera  detecrat.  The  like  jxtdgm^i^ 
passed  that  learned  bishop  Synesius  upon  a  place  so  confieorated 
Ov5*  Uftov  whk  fisv  6ato¥  1770V/1M.  ^^I  accouAt  it  not,"  says  tx^y  ^^  fo\ 
any.  holy  thing." 

For  we  must  know,  that  consecration  makes  not  a  place  saered^ 
any  more   than   coronation   makes   a  king;   but    only   soieixuiij 
declares  it  so.     It  is  the  gift  of  the  owner  of  it  to  God,     "w-liich 
makes  it  to  be  solely  God's,  and  consequently  sacred ;  after  -^rhicli 
every  violation  of  it  is  as  really  sacrilege,  as  to  conspire    ^kgatxnst 
the  king  is  treason  before  the  solemnity  of  his  coronation.       Axkd 
moneover,  as'  consecration  makes  not  a  thing  sacred  without   the 
owner's  ^ft,  so  the  owner's  gift  of  itself  alone  makes  a     thing 
sacred  without  the  ceremonies  of  consecration :  for  we  knoTV  dxBt 
tithes  and  lands  given  to  God  are  never,  and  plate,  vestments, 
and  other  sacred  utensils  are  seldom  consecrated ;  yet  certain  it  isj 
that  after  the  donation  of  them  to   the   church,  it  is   as    really 
sacrilege  to  steal,  or  alienate   them   from   those   sacred  uses,   to 
which  they  were  dedicated  by  the  donors,  as  it  is  to  pull  doip^n  a 
church,  or  turn  it  into  a  stable. 

2.  As  in  order  to  the  passing  away  a  thing  by  gift,  there  is 
required  a  surrender  of  all  right  to  it  on  his  part  that  gives,  so 
there  is  required  also  an  acceptation  of  it, on  his  part  to  whom 
it  is  given:  for  giving  being  a  relative  action  (and  so  requiring 
a  correlative  to  answer  it) ;  giving  on  one  part  transfers  no  pro- 
perty, unless  there  be  an  accepting  on  the  other;  for  as  volenti 
rum  jii  injwria,  so  in  this  case,  noUnti  non  JU  benefidum. 

And  if  it  be  now  asked,  how  God  can  be  said  to  accept  what 
we  give,  since  we  are  not  able  to  transact  with  him  in  person ; 
to  this  I  answer,  1.  That  we  may  and  do  converse  with  Grod  in 
person  really,  and  to  all  the   purposes  of  giving   and   receiving, 
though  not  visibly :  for  natural  reason  will  evince,  that  God  wul 
receive  testimonies  of  honour  from  his  creatures;  amongst  which, 
the  homage  of  offerings,  and  the  parting  with  a  right,  is  a  ver^ 
^eat  one.     And  where  a  gift  is  suitable  to  the  person  to  whom  it 
;^s  offered,  and  no  reftisal  of  it  testified ;  silence  in  that  case  (even 
amongst  those  who  transact  visibly  and  corporally  with  one  another) 
is,  by  the  general  voice  of  reason,* reputed   an  acceptance:  and 
therefore  much  more  ought  we  to  conclude  that  God   accepts 
of  a  thing  suitable  for  him  to  receive,  and  for  us  to  give,  where 
he  does  not  declare  his  reftisal  and  disallowance  of  it.     But,  2.  I 
add  further.  That  we  may  transact  with  God  in  the  person  of 
his  and  Christ's  substitute,  the  bishop,  to  whom  the  deed  of  gift 
ought,  and  uses  to  be  delivered  by  the  owner  of  the  thing  given, 
in   a  formal  instrument,  signed,  sealed,  and   legally  attested  by 
witnesses,  wherein  he  resigns  up  all  his  right  and  property  in 
the  thing  to  be  consecrated:  and  the  bishop  is  as  really  vicarm 
ChrisH  to  receive  this  from  us  in  Christ's  behalf,  as  the  Levitical 
priest  was  vicarius  Dei  to  the  Jews,  to  manage  all  transactions 
between  God  and  them. 
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t^^o    tldngs  therefore  concurring,  the  gift  of  the  owner, 
^'^d  God's   acoeptance  of  it,  either  immediately  by  himself,  which 
we  rationally   presume,  or  mediately  by  the  hand  of  the   bishop, 
which  is  visitwy  done  before  us,  is  that  which  vests  the  sole  pro- 
perty of  a  thing  or  place  in  God.     If  it  be  now  asked,  Of  what 
use  then    is    consecration,  if  a  thing  were  sacred  before  it?     I 
answer.   Of    very  much ;  even  as  much  as  coronation  to  a  king, 
whi<:h   <x>]i{ers  no  royal  authority  upon  him,  but  by  so  solemn   a 
declaration   of  it,  imprints  a  deeper  awe  and  reverence  of  it  in  the 
people^s    minds,  a  thing  surely  of  no  small  moment.     And,  2. 
The  bishop's  solemn  benediction  and  prayers  to  God  for  a  blessing 
upon  those    who  shall  seek  him  in   such  sacred   places,  cannot 
bat   be^  supposed  a  direct  and  most  effectual  means  to  procure 
iL  blessing  from  (3od  upon  those  persons  who  shall  address  them- 
selves to  bim  there,  as  they  ought  to  do.     And  surely,  this  also 
Tooehes  ttie  great  reason  of  the  episcopal  consecration.     Add  to 
Hus,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  who  ever  had  any  awful  sen$e  of 
leligion    and   religious  matters  (whether  Jews  or  Christians,   or 
even  heathens  themselves)  have  ever  used  solemn  dedications  and 
consecrations  of  things  set  apart  and  designed  for  divine  worship ; 
^ntdch  surely  could  never  have  been  so  universally  practised,  had 
not  ri^t  reason  dictated  the  high  expediency  and  great  use  of 
SQch  practices. 

£Qsebius,  die  earliest  church  historian,  in  the  tenth  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  as  also  in  the  Life  of  Constantine, 
^Kaks  of  these  consecrations  of  churches,  as  of  things  generallv 
in  use,  and  withal  sets  down  those  actions  particularly  of  which 
they  consisted,  styling  them  etoHptfteli  ixxhtifUoi  ^ta/iovi,  "laws  or 
customs  of  the  church  becoming  God."     Wh&t  the  Greek  and 
Latin   churches  used   to   do,   may  be   seen   in   their  pontificals, 
containing  the  set  forms  for  these  consecrations;  though  indeed, 
for  these  six  or  seVen  last  centuries,  full  of  many  tedious,  super- 
fluous, and  ridiculous  fopperies;  setting  aside  all  which,  if  also 
our  liturgy  had  a  set  form  for  the  consecration  of  places,  as  it 
has  of  persons!,  perhaps  it  would  be  never  the  less  perfect.    Now, 
fiom  what  has  been  above  discoursed  of  the  ground  of  Grod's  sole 
property  in  things  set  apart  for  his  service,  we  come  at  length  to 
see  how  all  things  given  to  the  church,  whether  houses,  or  lands, 
or  tithes,  belong  to  churchmen ;  they  are  but  umfrucbutrii^  and 
have  only  the  use  of  these  things,  the  property  and  fee  remaining 
wholly  in  God;  and  consequently,  the  alienating  of  them  is  a 
robbing  of  God:   Mai.  iii.  8,  9,  "Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse; 
for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation,  in  titiies  and 
offerings."     If  it  was  God  that  was  robbed,  it  was  God  also  that 
was  the  owner  of  what  was  taken  away  in  die  robbery :  even  our 
own  common  law  speaks  as  much ;  for  so  says  our  Magna  Charta 
m  the   first   chapter,    Ccmcesdmas   Deo — quod  eccksia  Amgliccma 
libera  eritj  &c.     Upon   which  words,  that  great  lawyer,  in  his 
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Institutes,  conunents  thus :  "  When  any  thing  is  granted  Jar  Goc^ 
it  is  deemed  in  law  to  be  granted  to  God;  and  whatsoever  i 
granted  to  the  church  for  his  honour,  and  the  maintenance  <^  i^i 
service,  is  grantedybr  and  to  CJod." 

The  same  also  appears  from  those  forms  of  expression,  in  whicrl^ 
the  donation  of  sacred  things   usually  ran:   as  Deo  omtdpotenti 
hoc  praserde  charta  donamtnus,  with  the  Uke.    But  most  undeniabix 
is  this  proved  by  this  one  argument :  That  in  case  a  bishop  should 
commit  treason  or  felony,  and  thereby  forfeit  hi3  estate,  with  bis 
life ;  yet  the  lands  of  his  bi^opric  become  not  forfeit,  but  remaijo 
still  in  the  church,  and  pass  entire  to  his  successor:  which  snilB- 
ciently  shows  that  they  were  none  of  his. 

It  being  therefore  thus  proved,  that  God  is  the  sole  proprietor 
of  all  sacred  things  or  places ;  I  i^uppose  his  peculiar  property  in 
them  is  an  abundantly  pregnant  reason  of  that  different  respect 
that  he  bears  to  them.    For  is  not  the  meumy  and  the  separate 
property  of  a  thing,  the  great  cause  of  its  endearment  amongst  all 
mankind  ?    Does  any  one  jfespect  a  conmion,  as  much  as  be  does 
his  garden?  or  tHe  gold  that  lies  in  the  bowels  of  a  mine,  as 
much  as  that  which  he  has  in  his  purse  ? 

I  have  now  finished  the  first  proposition  drawn  from  the  words ; 
namely,  ^  That  God  bears  a  different  reject  to  places  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  from  what  he  bears  to  all  other 
places  designed  to  the  uses  of  common  life ;'  and  also  shown  the 
reason  why  he  does  so.  I  proceed  now  to  the  second  proposition; 
which  is,  That  God  prefers  the  worship  paid  him  in  such  places, 
above  that  which  is  offered  him  in  any  other  places  whatsoever; 
and  that  for  these  reasons : 

1.  Because  such  places  are  naturally  apt  to  excite  a  greater 
reverence  and  devotion  in  the  discharge  of  divine  service,  than 
places  of  cpmmon  use.  The  place  properly  reminds  a  man  of 
the  business  of  the  place,  and  strikes  a  kmd  of  awe  into  the 
thoughts,  when  they  reflect  Upon  that  great  and  sacred  Majesty 
they  use  to  treat  and  converse  with  there:  they  find  the  same 
holy  consternation  upon  themselves,  that  Jacob  did  at  his  conse- 
crated Bethel,  which  he  called  ^^  the  gate  of  heaven :"  and  if  such 
places  are  so,  then  surely  a  daily  expectation  at  the  gate  is  the 
readiest  way  to  gain  admittance  into  the  house. . 

It  has  been  me  advice  of  some  spiritual  persons,  that  such  as 
were  able  should  set  apart  some  certain  place  in  their  dwellings 
for  private  devotions  only,  which  if  they  constantly  perfonned 
there,  and  nothing  else,  their  ver}'  entrance  into  it  would  tell 
them  what  they  were  to  do  in  it,  and  quickly  make  their  cham- 
ber-thoughts their  table-thoughts,  and  their  jolly,  worldly,  but 
much  more  their  sinful  thoughts  and  purposes,  fly  out  of  their 
hearts. 

For  is  there  any  man  (whose  heart  has  not  shaken  oiTall  sense 
of  what  is  sacred)  who  finds  himself  no  otherwise  aflfected,  when 
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be  enters  into  a  diurch,  tlian  when  he  enters  bis  parlour  or 
diamber  ?  If  he  does,  for  ought  I  know,  he  is  fitter  to  be  there 
always  tban.  in  a  church. 

Tlie    imnd   of  man,  even  in  spirituals,  acts  with  a  corporeal 

dependence,  and  so  is  helped  or  hindered  in  its  operations,  accord«> 

ing  to  tlxe   difierent  quality  of  external  objects  that  incur  into  the 

senses.      And  perhaps,  sometimes  the  sight  of  the  altar,  and  those 

decent  preparations  for  the  work  of  devotion,  may  compose  and 

recover  tlie  wandering  mind  much  more  effectually  than  a  sermon, 

or  ^  Tational  discourse:  for  these  things,  in  a  manner,  preach  to 

tlie  eye,  when  the  ear  is  dull,  and  wUl  net  hear ;  and  the  eye 

dictates  to  the  imagination,  and  that  at  last  moves  the  affections^ 

And  if   these  little  unpulses  set  the  great  wheels  of  devotion  on 

work,  the  largeness  and  height  of  that  shall  not  at  all  be  prejudiced 

by  1^e   tqyiallness  of  its  occasion.    If  the  fire  bums  bright  and 

vigorously,  it  is  no  matter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  landled ; 

>^«xe  18    the  same  force,  supid  the  same  refreshing  virtue  in  it, 

kindled  by  a  spark  firom  a  flint,  as  if  it  were  kintfled  by  a  beam 

from  the  sun. 

I  am  far  firom  dunking  that  these  external  things  are  either 

parts  of  our  devotion,  or  by  any  strength  in  themselves  direct 

causes  of  it;  but  the  grace  of  Grod  is  pleased  to  move  us  by 

ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to  sanctify  these  sensible  inferior 

^^l^  to  greater  and  higher  purposes.    And  since  God  has  placed 

the  soul  in  a  body,  where  it  receives  all  things  by  the  minis^  of 

the  outward  senses,  he  would  have  us  secure  these  cinque  ports 

(as  I  may  so  call  them)  against  the  invasion  of  vain  thoughts, 

by  suggesting  to  them  such  objects  as  may  prepossess  them  with 

&e  contrary.    For  God  knows  how  hard  a  lesson  devotion  is,  if 

the  senses  prompt  one  thing,  when  the  heart  is  to  utter  another. 

And  therefore  let  no  man  presume  to  think  that  he  may  present 

God  with  as  acceptable  a  prayer  in  his  shopj  and  much  less  in  an 

ale-house  or  a  tavern,  as  he  may  in  a  church  or  in  his  closet: 

unless  he  can  rationally  promise  himself  (which  is  impossible) 

that  he  shall  find  the  same  devout  motions  and  impressions  upon 

his  spirit  there,  that  he  may  here. 

What  says  David,  in  Psahn  Ixxvii.  13?  "Thy  way,  O  God,  is 
in  the  sanctuary."  It  is  no  doubt,  but  that  holy  person  continued  a 
strict  and  most  pious  communion  with  God,  durbg  his  wanderings 
upon  the  mountains  and  in  the  wilderness;  but  still  he  fouml 
in  himself,  that  he  had  not  those  kindly,  warm  melting  upon 
Iiis  heart,  those  raptures  and  ravishing  transports  of  anection, 
Qiat  he  used  to  have  in  the  fixed  and  solemn  place  of  God's 
worship.  See  the  first  two  verses  of  the  63rd  Psalm,  entitled,  "  A 
psalm  of  David,  when  be  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah."  How 
emphatically  and  divinely  does  every  word  proclaim  the  truth 
(bt  I  have  been  speaking  of!  "  O  God,"  savs  he, ''  thou  art  mv 
God,  early  will  I  seek  thee :  my  soul  thirstetfa  for  thee,  my  flesh 
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longeth  for  thee^  m  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  -water  i^  >  ^^ 
see  thy  power  and  thy  gloty,  so  as  I  have  seen  thee  in  thi 
sanctuary."  Much  different  was  his  wish  from  that  of  ouA 
nonconforming  zealots  now-a-days^  which  expresses  itself  in  ^inotlier 
kind  of  dialect ;  as,  When  shall  I  enjoy  GckI  as  I  used  to  do^  at  a 
conventicle?  When  shall  I  meet  with  those  blessed  breaHixng^y 
those  heavenly  hmnmings  and  hawines,  that  I  used  to  hear  stt  a 
private  meeting,  and  at  me  end  of  a  ttu>Ie  ? 

In  all  our  worshippings  of  Ood,  we  return  him  but  whsit     fae 
first  gives  us :  and  therefore  he  prefers  the  service  offered  him  in 
Ihe  sstnctnaxy,  because  there  he  usually  vouchsafes  more  helps   to 
the  piously  msposed  persons,  for  the  discharge  of  it.     As  we  T^alue 
the  same  kind  of  frmt  g^rowing  under  one  chmate  more  than  under 
another;    because  under  one   it  has   a   directer  and   a  warmer 
inflnence  from  ihe  sun,  than  under  the  other,  which  gives  it  bodl 
a  better  savour  and  a  greater  worth. 

And  perhaps  I  should  not  want  a  forther  aimunent  for    tbe 
confirmation  of  the  truth  discoursed  of,  if  I  should  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  many  in  this  nation,  who  having  been  long  bred  to 
^e  decent  way  of  divine  service  in  the  cathedrals  of  the  church 
of  England,  were  afterwards  driven  into  foreign  coimtries,  where 
tiiough  they  brought  with  them  the  same  sincerity  to  church,  yet 
perhaps  they  could  not  find  the  same  enlargements  and  flowing 
out  of  spirit  which  th^  were  wont  to  find  here:   especially  m 
some  countries,  where  tneir  veiy  religion  smelt  of  the  shop ;  and 
their  ruder  and  coarser  methods  of  divine  service  seemed  only 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  trade  and  the  designs  of  parsimony  : 
though  one  wouui  think,  that  parsimony  in  &)d*s  worship  were 
the  worst  husbandrv  in  the  world,  for  fear  God  should  proportion 
his  blessings  to  sucn  devotions. 

2.  The  other  reason  why  God  prefers  a  worship  paid  him  in 
places  solemnly  dedicated  and  set  apart  for  that  pui^ose,  is,  be- 
cause in  such  places  it  is  a  more  direct  service  and  testification 
of  our  homage  to  him.  For  surely,  if  I  should  have  something 
to  ask  of  a  great  person,  it  were  greater  respect  to  wait  upon  him 
with  my  petition  at  his  own  house,  than  to  desire  him  to  come 
and  receive  it  at  mine. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  for  divine  worship,  as  much  as  the 
laws  of  necessity  and  charity  permit  us  to  observe  them,  are  but 
parts  of  that  due  reverence  that  we  owe  it:  for  he  that  is  striet 
m  observing  these,  declares  to  the  world,  that  he  accounts  hia 
attendance  upon  God  his  greatest  and  most  important  business  ; 
and  surely,  it  is  infinitely  more  reasonable  that  we  should  ^t 
upon  God,  than  God  upon  us. 

We  shall  still  find,  that  when  God  was  pleased  to  vouchsafe 
his  people  a  meeting,  he  himself  would  prescribe  the  place. 
When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  his  only  and  beloyed 
Isaac,  the  plaoe  of  tfie  offering  was  not  left  undetermined,  and  to 
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the  od^rer's  discretion:  but  in  Gen.  xxii.  2,  «  Get  thee  into  tibe 
iMid  of  fiftcMriah/'  says  (Sod,  "and'  offer  him  for  a  burnt-offering 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  that  I  shaU  teil  thee  of." 

It  ^W3s  part  of  his  sacrifice,  not  only  what  he  should  offer,  but 
w^bere.  AWhen  we  serve  God  in  his  own  house,  his  service  (as  I 
n^ay  so  ssiy)  leads  all  our  other  secular  afiaire  in  triumph  after  it. 
They  are  all  made  to  stoop  and  bend  the  knee  to  prayer,  as  that 
does  to  the  throne  of  grace. 

Thrice  a  year  were  the  Israelites  from   all,  even  the  remotest 

paxtB  of  Palestine,  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  worship,  and 

pay   their  offerings  at  the  temple.     The  great  distance  of  some 

places  £rom  thence  could  not  accuse  the  inhabitants  from  making 

their  appearance  Aere,  which  the  Mosaic  law  exacted  as  indi»- 

pensable.  « 

Vn^ether  or  no  they  had  coaches,  to  the  temple  they  must  go ; 

nor    could  it  etcuse  them  to  plead  God's  omniscience,  that  he 

CQKsld  equally  see  and  hear  them  in  an^  place ;  nor  yet  Uieir  own 

good  wiU  and  intentions,  as  if  the  reamness  of  their  mind  to  go, 

mi^t,   forsooth,   warrant  their  bodies  to   stay  at   home,     l^^r, 

lastly,  could  the  real  danger  of  leaving  their  dwellings  to  go  up 

to  the  temple  excose  their  journey ;  for  they  might  very  plausibly 

and  Tery  rationally  have  aUe^d,  that  during  their  absence  their 

enemies  round  about  them  nught  take  thdt  advantage  to  invade 

Iheir  land.      And  therefore,  to  obviate  this  fear  and  exception, 

which  indeed  was  built  upon  so  good  ground,  God  makes  them 

a  promise,  which  certainly  is  as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  whole 

book  of  God,  Exod.  xxxiv.  24,  '^I   will  cast   out  the  nations 

before  thee;   neither  shall  any  man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou 

shalt  go   up  to   appear  before  the  Lord   thy  God   thrice   in  a 

year."    While  they  were  appearing  in  God's  house,  God  himself 

engages  to  keep  and  defend  theirs,  and  that  by  little  less  than  a 

miracle,  putting  forth  an  overpowering  work  and   influence  upon 

the  very  hearts  and  wills  of  men,  that  when  their  opportunities 

should  induce,  their  hearts  should  not  serve  them  to  annoy  their 

ne^hbours. 

For  surely  a  rich  land,  guardless  and  undefended,  must  needs 
have  been  a  double  incitement,  and  such  a  one  as  might  not  only 
admit,  but  even  invite  the  enemy.  It  was  like  a  fruitful  garden, 
or  a  fair  vineyard  without  a  hedge,  that  quickens  the  appetite 
to  enjoy  so  tempting,  and  withal  so  easy  a  prize.  But  the  great 
God,  by  ruling  men's  hearts,  could  by  consequence  hold  their 
hands,  and  turn  the  very  desires  of  interest  and  nature  out  of 
their  common  channel,  to  comply  with  the  designs  of  his  worship. 
But  now,  had  not  God  set  a  very  peculiar  value  upon  the  service 
paid  him  in  his  temple,  surely  he  would  not  have  thus,  as  it  were, 
made  himself  his  people's  convoy,  and  exerted  a  supernatural 
work  to  secure  them  in  their  passage  to  it.  And  therefore  that 
eminent  hero  in  religion,  Daniel,  when  in  the  land  of  his  captivity 
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he  used  to  pay  his  daily  devotioBS  to  God,  not  being  able     to  go 
tiie  temple,  would  at  least  look  towards  it,  advanoe  to  it:    xmx   y^ii 
and  desire ;  and  so,  in  a  manner,  bring  the  tempk  to  hxs  j>r^ye\ 
when  he  could  not  bring  his  prayeis  to  mat 

And  now,  what  baye  I  to  do  more  but  to  wisli  that:  ^U  tfai 
discourse  may  haye  that  blessed  effect  upon  us,  as  to  send  .us  boti 
to  this  and  to  all  other  solemn  places  of  divine  worship^  itviti 
those  three  excellent  ingredients  of  devotion,  desire,  lerv^rcncoy 
and  confidence? 

1.  And  first,  for  desire.     We  should  cwne  hither  as   to     xneet 
God  in  a  place  where  he  loves  to  meet  us,  and  where  (ais  Isaac 
did  to  his  sons)  he   ^ves   us  blessings  with   embraces.       Jtf  3117 
firequent  the  gates  of  Sion,  but  is  it  because  they  love  them  ;    and 
not  rather  becaujfe  their  interest  forces  them,  much  against     their 
inclination,  to  endure  them? 

Do  they  ha^n  to  their  devotions  with  that  ardour  and  quick- 
ness of  mind  that  they  would  to  a  lewd  play  or  a  masquerade.^ 
Or  do  they  not  rather  come  hither  slowly,  sit  here  uneasily^  and 
depart  desirously  ?  All  which  is  but  too  evident  a  sign  that  men 
repair  to  the  house  of  God,  not  as  a  place  of  fruition,  but  of 
task  and  trouble ;  not  to  enjoy,  but  to  afflict  themselves. 

2.  We  should  come  full  of  revereamcie  to  such  sacred  places ;  aacf 
where  there  are  affections  of  reverence,  there  will  be  postures  of 
reverence  too.  Within  consecrated  walls  we  are  more  directi/ 
under  God's  eye,  who  looks  through  and  through  eveiyone  that 
appears  before  him,  and  is  too  jealous  a  God  to  be  affronted  Xo 
his  face. 

3.  And  lastly;  God's  peculiar  property  in  such  places  should 
give  us  a  cor^dence  in  our  addresses  to  him.  Reverence  and 
confidence  are  so  far  firom  being  inconsistent,  that  they  are  the 
most  direct  and  proper  qualifications  of  a  devout  and  filial  approach 
to  God.  For  where  should  we  be  so  confident  of  a  blessing,  as 
in  the  place  and  element  of  blessmgs ;  the  place  where  God  both 
promises  and  delists  to  dispense  larger  proportions  of  his  &.vour. 
even  for  this  purpose,  that  he  may  fix  a  mark  of  honour  upon  his 
sanctuary  ;i  and  so  recommend  and  endear  it  to  the  sons  of  men, 
upon  the  stock  of  their  own  interest,  as  well  as  his  glory ;  ^dio 
has  declared  himself  ^^the  high  and  the  lofty  One  that  inhabits 
eternity,  and  dwells  not  in  houses  made  with  men's  hands,  yet  is 
pleased  to  be  present  in  the  assemblies  of  his  saints  ?" 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  VIII. 

AXI.    CONTXNGENCIES   UNDER   THE  DIKECTION   OF  GOD's   PROVIDENCE. 
tPveadied  at  WestmioHer  Abbey »  February  82,  1684-&] 

PRor.  XVI.   33. 

Tkc  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing  of  it  is  of 

the  Lord, 

I  CAiTNOx  think  myself  engaged  from  these  words  to  discourse  of 
lotSy  as  to  their  nature,  use,  and  allowableness ;  and  that  not  only 
in  maHers  of  moment  and  business,  but  also  of  recreation ;  which 
latter  is,  indeed,  impugned  by  some,  though  better  defended  by 
cs&£ss ;  but  I  shall  fix  only  upon  the  design  of  the  words,  which 
seems  to  be  a  declaration  of  a  divine  perfection  by  a  single  in- 
^^ance  ;  a  proof  of  the  exactness  and  universality  of  God's  provi- 
dence from  its  influence  upon  a  thing,  of  all  others,  the  most  casual 
and  foituitous,  such  as  is  the  casting  of  lots. 

A  \ot  is  properly  a  casual  event,  purposely  applied  to  the  deter- 
mination of  some  doubtful  thing. 

Some  there  are,  who  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance  as  a 
word  of  impious  and  profane  signification :  ^nd,  indeed,  if  it  be 
taken  by  ns  in  that  sense  in  whicn  it  was  used  by  the  heathen,  so 
as  to  make  any  thing  casual  in  respect  of  God  himself,  their 
exception  ought  justly  to  be  admitted.  But  to  say  a  thing  is  a 
chance,  or  casualty,  as  it  relates  to  second  causes,  is  not  profane- 
ness,  but  a  great  truth  ;  as  signifying  no  more,  than  that  there  are 
same  events,  besides  the  knowledge,  purpose,  expectation,  and 
power  of  second  agents :  and  for  this  very  reason,  because  they  are 
so,  it  is  the  royal  prerogative  of  God  himself,  to  have  all  these  loose, 
uneven,  fickle  uncertainties  under  his  disposal. 

The  subject  therefore,  that  from  hence  we  are  naturally  carried 
to  the  consideration  of,  is  the  admirable  extent  of  the  divine  provi- 
dence, in  managing  the  most  contingent  passages  of  human  affairs ; 
which  that  we  may  the  better  treat  of,  we  wiU  consider  the  result 
of  a  fo^ : — 
I.  In  reference  to  men.     II.  In  reference  to  God. 

A.  For  the  first  of  these,  if  we  consider  it  as  relating  to  men^  who 
suspend  the  decision  of  some  dubious  case  upon  it,  so  we  shall  find 
that  it  naturally  implies  in  it  these  two  things : — 

1.  Something  future.  2.  Something  contingent. 

From  which  two  qualifications  these  two  things  also  follow : 

Vol.  I.— 16  L 
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1.  That  it  is  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  man's  knovv^ltedge.  i 
That  it  is  equally  out  of  his  power. 

This  is  most  clear ;  for  otherwise,  why  are  men  in  sucli  casti 
doubtful  and  concerned^  what  the  issue  and  result  should  be  ?  foj 
no  man  doubts  of  what  he  sees  and  knows ;  nor  is  solicitous  aboui 
the  event  of  that  which  he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of  ta  -whstt 
event  he  pleases. 

The  ridit  of  man's  understanding  is  but  a  shorty  diminu^Ve, 
contracted  light,  and  looks  not  beyond  the  present;  he    knows 
nothing  future,  but  as  it  has  some  kind  of  presence  in  the    stkble^ 
constant  manner  of  operation  belohgbg  to  its  cause,  by  virtue  of 
which  we  know^  that  if  the  fire  continues  for  twenty  years,  it 
will  certainly  bum  so  lon^;  and  that  there  will  be  summer, 
winter,   and  harvest  in  tieir  respective  seasons:    but   whether 
God   will  continue  the  world  till  to-morrow  or  no  we   cannot 
know  by  any  certain  argument,  either  from  the  nature  of  God  or  of 
the  world. 

But  when  we  look  upon  such  things  as  relate  to  their  immediate 
causes  with  a  perfect  indifference,  so  that  in  respect  of  them  they 
equally  may  or  may  not  be ;  human  reason  can  then,  at  the  best, 
but  conjecture  what  will  be.  -And  in  some  things,  as  here  in  the 
casting  of  lots,  a  man  cannot,  upon  any  ground  of  reason,  bring  the 
event  of  them  so  much  as  under  conjecture. 

The  choice  of  man's  will  is  indeed  uncertain,  because  in  many 
things  free ;  but  yet  there  are  certain  habits  and  principles  in 
the  soul,  that  have  some  kind  of  sway  upon  it,  apt  to  bias  it 
more  one  way  than  another ;  so  that,  upon  the  proposal  of  an 
agreeable  object,  it  may  rationally  be  conjectured,  that  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  to  refuse  it.    But 
when  lots  are  shuffled   together  in  a  lap,  urn,  or  pitcher,  or  a 
man  blindfold  casts  a  die,  what  reason  in  the  world  can  he  have 
to  presume  that  he  shall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a  black,  or 
throw  an  ace   rather  than  a  sice?     Now,  if  these  things  are 
thus  out  of  the  compass  of  a  man's  knowledge,  it  will  unavoid- 
ably follow,  that  they  are  also  out  of  his  power.     For  no  man 
can  govern  or  command  that  which  he   cannot  possibly  know; 
since  to  dispose  of  a  thing,  implies  both  a  knowledge  of  the 
thing  to  be  disposed  of,  and  of  the  end  that  it  is  to  be  disposed 
of  to. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  how  a  contingent  event  baffles  man's 
knowledge,  and  evades  his  power. 

n.  Let  us  now  consider  the  same  in  respect  of  God  ;  and  so  we 
shall  find  that  it  falls  under, 

1.  A  certain  knowledge.    And,  2.  A  determining  providence. 

1.  First  of  all  theii,  the  most  casual  event  of  things,  as  it 
stands  related  to  God,  is  comprehended  by  a  certain  knowledge. 
God,  by  reason  of  his  eternal,  infinite,  and  indivisible  nature,  is, 
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fcj  ope  angle  act  of  duration,  present  to  dl  tbe  successive  portions 
of  tune,  and  oonsequently  to  all  things  successively  existing  in 
Aem :  iirhicli  eternal,  indivisible  act  of  his  existence,  makes  all 
fbtures  actually  present  to  him ;  and  it  is  the  presentiality  of  the 
object  ^vrhicli  founds  the  unerring  certainty  of  his  knowledge. 
For  whatsoe-ver  is  known,  is  some  way  or  other  present ;  and  that 
which  is  present,  cannot  but  be  known  by  him  who  is  om- 
niscient. 

Bat    I    shall    not  insist  upon  these  speculations,  which  when 

diey  axe  most    refined  serve  only  to  show  how  impossible  it  is> 

for  us  to  have  a  clear  and  explicit  notion  of  that  which,  is  in- 

fms^e.       Let  it  suffice  us  in  general  to  acknowledge  and  adore 

the  vast  compass  of  God's  omniscience,  that  it  is  a  light  shining 

Vnto   every   dark  comer,  ripping  up  all  secrets,  and  steadfestly 

graaping  the   greatest  and  most  slippery  uncertainties.    As  when 

we  see  the  son  shine  upon  a  river,  tnough  the  waves  of  it  move 

asA  loW  this   ^way  and  that  way  by  the  wind ;  yet,  for  all  their 

unsettledness,    the  sun  strikes  them  with  a  direct  and   certain 

\M»ia.       Look   upon  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable 

nature,  accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in  their  con- 

^aasxiaiice ;  yet  God's  prescience  of  them  is  as  certain  in  him,  as 

the  memoTv  of  them  is  or  can  be  in  us :  he  knows  which  way 

the  lot  and  the  die  shall  fall,  as  perfecdy  as  if  they  were  already 

cast     AH   futurities   are   naked   before  that  all-seeing  eye,  the 

flight  of  which  is  no  more  hindered  by  distance  of  time,  than  the 

i^  of  an  angel  can  be  determined  by  distance  of  place. 

2«  As  all  contingencies  are  comprehended  by  a  certain  divine 
knowledge,  so  the^  are  governed  by  as  certain  and  steady  a  pro- 
Tidence.  There  is  no  wandering  out  of  the  reach  of  this,  no 
slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  omnipotence.  Grod's  hand  is  as  steady 
as  his  eye:  and  certainly,  thus  to  reduce  contingency  to  method, 
instability  and  chance  itself  to  an  un£uling  rule  and  order,  argues 
9&!eh  a  mind  as  is  St  to  govern  the  world ;  and  I  am  sure  nothing 
less  than  such  a  on^  can. 

Now  Grod  may  be  said  to  bring  the  greatest  casualties  under  his 
providence  upon  a  twofold  account: 

(1.)  That  he  directs  them  to  a  certain  end.  (2.)  Oftentimes  to 
reiy  weighty  and  great  ends. 

(1.)  And  first  of  all  he  directs  them  to  a  certam  end.  Provi- 
Aemee  never  shoots  at  rovers.  There  is  an  arrow  that  flies  by 
night,  as  well  as  by  day,  and  God  is  the  person  that  shoots  it, 
who  can  aim  then  as  well  as  in  the  day.  Things  are  not  left  to 
an  equilibrium,  to  hover  under  an  indifierence  whether  they  shall 
come  to  pass  or  not  come  to  pass ;  but  the  whole  train  of  events 
is  laid  beforehand,  and  all  proceed  by  the  rule  and  limit  of  an 
antecedent  degree:  for  otherwise,  who  could  manage  the  aflairs 
Cf  the  world,  and  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event  upon 
another,  if  that  event  happened  at  random,  and  was  not  cast  mto 
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a  certam  method  and  relation  to  some  foregoing  purp^^^    ^  ^ 
rect  it  ? 

The  reason  why  men  are  so  short  and  weak  in  govemui^  is^^  b\ 
cause  most  things  fall  out  to  them  accidentally,  and  conio  not  inf! 
any  compliance  with  their  preconceived  ends,  but  they  are  fbrcej 
to  comply  subsecjuently,  and  to  strike  in  vnih  things  as  they  fall 
out,  by  postlimimous  aiter-applications  of  them  to  their  purposesj 
or  by  framing  their  purposes  to  them. 

But  now  there  is  not  the  least  thing  that  falls  within  the  cogni- 
zance of  man,  but  is  directed  by  the  counsel  of  God.     '^  Not  a  bair 
can  fall  from  our  head,  nor  a  sparrow  to  the  ground,  without  the 
will  of  our  heayenly  Father."    Such;  a  universal  superintendency 
hafi  the  eye  and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most  minute 
and  inconsiderable  thin^. 

Nay,  and  sinful  actions  too  are  overruled  to  a  certain   issue; 
even  that  horrid  villany  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour  was 
not  a  thing  left  to  the  disposal  of  chance  and  uncertainty ;    hut 
in  Acts  ii.  23^  it  is  said  of  him,  that  ^^  he  was  delivered  to  the 
wicked  hands  of  his  murderers,  by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  Grod:"  for  surely  the  Son  of  God  could  not  die 
by  chance,  nor  the  greatest  thing  diat  ever  came  to  pass  in  nature 
be  left  to  an   undeterminate   event.     Is  it  imagmable,  that   the 
great  means  of  the  world^s  redemption  should  rest  only  in   the 
number  of  possibilities,  and  hang  so  loose  in  respect  of  its  futu- 
rition,  as  to  leave  the  event  in  an  e(]ual  poise,  whether  ever  there 
should  be  such  a  thing  or  no?     Certainly  the  actions  and  proceed- 
ing of  wise  men  run  in  a  much  ^ater  closeness  and  coherence 
with  one  another,  than  thus  to  drive  at  a  casual  issue,  brought 
under  no  forecast  or  design.     The  pilot  must  intend  some  port 
before  he  steers  his  course,  or  he  had  as  good  leave  bis  vessel  to 
the  direction  of  the  winds  and  the  govemmei^  of  the  waves. 

Those  that  suspend  the  purposes  of  God  and  the  resolves  of 
an  eternal  mind  upon  the  actions  of  the  creature,  and  make  God 
first  wait  and  expect  what  the  creature  will  do,  and  then  &ame 
his  decrees  and  counsels  accordingly,  forj^t  that  he  is  the  first 
cause  of  all  things,  and  discourse  most  unphilosophically,  absurdly, 
and  unsuitably  to  the  nature  of  an  infinite  being,  whose  influence 
in  every  motion  must  set  the  first  wheel  a  goinft.  He  must.still 
be  the  first  agent ;  and  what  he  does  he  must  will  SSd  intend  to  do 
before  he  does  it;  and  what  he  wills  and  intends  o&ee^  he  willed 
and  intended  from  all  eternity ;  it  being  grossly  contrary  to  the  veiy 
first  notions  we  have  of  the  infinite  perfection  of  the  divine  nature, 
to  state  or  suppose  any  new  imijuanent  act  in  God. 

The  Stoics  indeed  held  a  fatality,  and  a  fixed  unalterable  eounje  \ 

of  events ;  but  then  they  held  also,  that  they  fell  out  by  a  neces- 
sity emergent  from  and  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  which 
God  himself  could  not  alter :  so  that  they  subjected  God  to  the 
fatal  chain  of  causes;  whereas  they  should  have  resolved  the 
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necessity  of  all  inferior  events  into  the  jBree  detennination  of  God 
himself  ^who  executes  necessarily  that  which  he  first  purposed 
6eely. 

In  a  -word,  if  >^e  allow  God  to  be  the  governor  of  the  woJrld^ 
we  cannot  but  grant,  that  he  orders  and  disposes  of  all  inferior 
events  ;  and  if  ^we  allow  him  to  be  a  wise  and  a  rational  gpvemor, 
be  cannot  but  direct  them  to  a  certain  end. 

(2.)  In  ttie  next  place,  he  directs  all  thes6  appearing  casualties 
not  Qnlj  to  certain,  but  also  to  very  great  ends.  He  that  created 
something  out  of  nothing,  surely  can  raise  great  things  out  of 
small,  and  bring  all  the  scattered  and  disordered  passages  of 
aEEuis  into  a  great,  beautiful,  and  exact  frame.  Now  this  over- 
ruling, directing  power  of  God  may  be  considered, 

¥Vtst,  In   reference  to  societies,  or  imited  bodies  of  men.     Se- 
condly, In  reference  to  particular  persons. 

First.      And  first,  for  societies.     God  and  nature  do  not  prin- 
cipally concern  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  particulars,  but 
of  kinds  and  companies.     Accordingly,  we  must  allow  Providence 
to  \>e  xaore  intent  and  solicitous  about  nations  and  governments, 
than  about  any  private  interest  whatsoever :  upon  ^ich  account 
\\.  must  nee<}s  have  a  peculiar  influence  upon  the  erection,  con- 
tmuance,  and  dissolution  of  every  society.     Which  great  effects 
\t  is   strange   to  consider,  by  what  small,  inconsiderable  means 
they  are    oftentimes  brought  about,  and  those  so  wholly  unde- 
signed  by  such  as  are  the  immediate  visible  actors  in  them. 
Samples  of  this  we  have  both  in  holy  writ,  and  also  in  other 
stories. 

And  first,  for  those  of  the  former  sort.     Let  us  reflect  upon 
that  strange  and  unparalleled  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren; 
a  story  that  seems  to  be  made  up  of  nothing  else  but  chances  and 
little  contingencies,  all  directed  to  mighty  ends.     For  was  it  not 
a  mere  chance  that  his  father  Jacob  should  send  him  to  visit  his 
WAiTen,  just  at  that  time  that  the  Ishmaelites  were  to  pass  by 
that  way,  and  so  his  imnatural  brethren  take  occasion  to  sell  him 
\o  them,  and  they  to  carry  him  into  Egypt  ?  and  then  that  he 
should  be  cast  into  prison,  and  thereby  brought  at  length  to  the 
knowledge  of  Pharaoh  in  that  unlikely  manner  that  he  was? 
Yet  by  a  joint  connection  of  every  one  of  these  casual  events, 
Providence  served  itself  in  the  preservation  of  a  kingdom  from 
lanune,  and  of  the  church,  then  circumscribed  within  the  family 
of  Jacob.     Likewise  by  their  sojourning  m  Egypt,  he  made  way 
fcr  their  bondage  there;  and  their  bondage,  for  a  glorious  de- 
liverance throu^  those  prodigious  manifestations  of  the  divine 
power,  in  the  several  plagues  inflicted  upon  the  Eff^tians.     It 
was  hugely  accidental,  that  Joash  king  of  Israel,  being  com- 
manded by  the  prophet  to  "  strike  upon  the  ground,"  2  Kings 
nil, should  strike  no  oftener  than  just  three  times;  and  yet  we 
find  there,  that  the  &te  of  a  kingdom  depended  upon  it,  and  that 

2l 
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his  victories  over  Syria  were  concluded  by  that  numbeir.  ^     Tt  ^v-a* 
veiy  casaal,  that  the  Levite  and  his  concubine  should     lixag'er    so 
long,  as  to  be  forced  to  take  up  their  lodging  at  Gibeali^  sis   ire 
read  in  Judges  xix.,  and  yet  we  know  what  a  villanv  was  occa- 
sioned by  it,  and  what  a  civil  war  that  drew  after  it,  almost  to  the 
destruction  of  a  whole  tribe. 

And  then  for  examples  out  of  other  histories,  to  hint   a   fe^w  of 
them.    Periiaps  there  is  none  more  remarkable,  than  that   passsige 
about  Alexander  the  Great,  in    his  famed  expedition      against 
Darius.    When  in  his  march  towards  him,  chancing  to     \>athe 
himself  in  the  river  Cydnus,  through  the  excessive  coldness   of 
those  waters,  he  fell  sick  near  unto  death  for  three  days ;   duriD^ 
which  short  space  the  Perdan  army  had  advanced  itself  into  the 
strait  passages  of  Cilicia;  by  which  means  Alexander  with   his 
small  army  was  able  to  equal  them  under  those  disadvantages, 
and  to  fi^t  and  conquer  them.    Whereas,  had  not  this  stop  been 
given  him  by  that  accidental  sickness,  his  great  courage   and 
promptness  of  mind  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  carried   him 
direcdy  forward  to  the  enemy,  till  he  had  met  him  in  the  vast 
open  plains  of   Persia,  where  his  paucity  and    small  nunabers 
would  have  been  contemptible,  and  the  Persian  multitudes  for- 
midable;  and,  in  all  likelihood  of  reason,  victorious.     So  that 
this  one  litde  accident  of  that  prince's  taking  a  fancy  to  bathe 
himself  at  that  time,  caused  the  interruption  of  his  march;  and 
that  interruption  gave  occasion  to  that  ^eat  victory  that  founded 
the  third  monarchy  of  the  world.     In  like  manner,  how  much  of 
casualty  was  there  in  the  preservation  of  Romulus,  as  soon  as 
bom  exposed  by  his  uncle,  and  taken  up  and  nourished  by  a 
shephera!  (for  the  story  of  die  she- wolf  is  a  fable.)    And  yet  in 
that  one  accident  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fourth  universal 
monarchy. 

How  doubtful  a  case  was  it,  whether  Hannibal,  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  should  march  direcdy  to  Rome,  or  divert  into 
Campania!  Certain  it  is,  that  there  was  more  reason  for  the 
former;  and  he  was  a  person  that  had  sometimes  the  command 
of  reason  as  well  as  of  regiments;  yet  his  reason  deserted  his 
conduct  at  that  time ;  and  by  not  going  to  Rome,  he  gave  occa- 
sion to  those  recruits  of  the  Roman  strength,  that  prevailed  to 
the  conquest  6i  his  country,  and  at  len^  to  the  destruction  ot 
Carthage  itself,  one  of  the  most  puissant  cities  in  the  world. 

And  to  descend  to  occurrences  within  our  own  nation.  How 
many  strange  accidents  concurred  in  the  whole  business  of  king 
Henry  the  eighth^s  divorce;  yet  we  see  Providence  directed  it 
and  them  to  an  entire  change  of  the  afiairs  and  state  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  And  surely  there  could  not  be  a  greater  chance  than 
that  which  brought  to  light  the  powder  treason ;  when  Providence, 
as  it  were,  snatched  a  king  and  kingdom  out  of  the  very  jaws  of 
deaths  only  by  the  mistake  of  a  wora  in  the  direction  of  a  letter. 
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Brt  of  all  caaes,  in  which  little  casualties  pioduce  great  and 
strange  effects,  the  chief  is  in  war;  upon  the  issues  of  which 
hangs  the  fortune  of  states  and  kingdoms. 

Caesar,    I     ^ool  sure,  whose  great  sa^city  and  conduct  put  his 
success  as   much  out  of  the  power  of  chance  as.  human  reason 
coold^  'well    do ;  yet  upon  occasion  of  a  notable  experiment  that 
had  Hke  to  Have  lost  nim  his  whole  army  at  Dyrrachium,  tells  us 
the  povrer  oF  it  in  the  third  book  of  his  Commentaries,  De  Bello 
CivDi  :   **  JPof-ftcna  qua  plurimurn,  potest  j  cum  in  aliis  rebus ,  turn 
prtet^pue    m.    Mioy  in  parvis  momentis  magnas  rerum  mvtatUmes 
effxitJ*^      Nay,  and  a  greater  than  Caesar,  even  the  Spirit  of  God 
Ynmself,  in  !^cles.  ix.  11,  expressly  declares,  "that  the  battle  is 
not  al^ways  to  the  strong.'*    So  that,  upon  this  account,  every  war- 
rior may  in  some  sense  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of  fortune ;  and  the 
best    commanders  to  have  a  kind  of  lottery  for  their  wotk,  as 
amongst  ns,  they  have  for  a  reward.     For  how  often  have  whole 
anmes  been  routed  by  a  little  mistake,  or  a  sudden  fear  raised  in 
the  soldiers'  minds  upon  some  trivial  ground  or  occasion ! 

Sometimes  the  misunderstanding  of  a  word  has  scattered  and 
destroyed  those  who  have  been  even  in  possession  of  victory,  and 
wholly  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.  A  spark  of  fire  or  an 
unexpected  gust  of  wind  may  ruin  a  navy.  And  sometimis 
a  false,  sensdess  report  has  spread  so  far,  and  sunk  so  deep  into 
^e  people's  minds,  as  to  cause  a  tumult,  and  that  tumult  are- 
bdlion,  and  that  rebdlion  has  ended  in  the  subversion  of  a 
gpTemment. 

And  in  the  late  war  between  the  king  and  some  of  his  rebel 
subjects,  has  it  not  sometimes  been  at  an  even  cast,  whether  his 
army  should  march  this  way  or  that  way?  Whereas,  had  it  taken 
that  way  which  actually  it  did  not,  things  afterwards  so  fell  out, 
that  in  veiy  high  probability  of  reason,  it  must  have  met  with  such 
success,  as  would  have  put  a  happy  issue  to  that  wretched 
war,  and  thereby  have  continued  the  crown  upon  that  blessed 
prince's  head,  and  his  head  upon  his  shoulders.  Upon  supposal 
of  which  event,  most  of  those  sad  and  strange  alterations  that 
have  since  happened  would  have  been  prevented,  the  ruin  of 
many  honest  men  hindered,  the  pimishment  of  many  great  vil- 
lains hastened,  and  the  preferment  of  greater  spoiled. 

Man^  passages  happen  in  the  world,  much  like  that  little  cloud 
in  1  Kings  xviii.,  that  appeared  at  first  to  Elijah's  servant,  ^^  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand ;"  but  presenfly  after  grew  and  spread 
and  blackened  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven,  and  then  -discharged 
itself  in  thunder,  and  rain,  and  a  mighty  tempest.  So  these 
accidents,  when  they  first  happen,  seem  but  small  and  contemp- 
tible ;  but  by  degrees  they  branch  out,  and  widen  themselves  into 
such  a  numerous  train  of  mischievous  consequences,  one  drawing 
after  it  another,  by  a  continued  dependence  and  multiplication,  that 
the  plague  becomes  victorious  and  universal,  and  personal  miscar 
riage  determines  in  a  national  calamity. 
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For  ^o,  that  should  view  the  small,  despicable  hegLxxnings 
some  things  and  persons  at  first,  could  imagine  or  progfnostic^ 
those  vast  and  stupendous  increases  of  fortune  that  liav^e    a#^ 
wards  followed  them  ? 

Who,  that  had  looked  upon  Agathocles  first  handHng*  the  elaj 
and  making  pots  under  his  father,  and  afterwards  tumingr  robbe 
could  have  thought,  that  from  such  a  condition  he  should  come  t 
be  king  of  Sicily  ? 

Who,  that  had  seen  Massaniello,  a  poor  fisherman,  witli   his  rec 
cap  and  his  angle,  could  have  reckoned  it  possible  to    see  sue* 
a  pUiful  thing,  within  a  week  after,  shining  in  his  cloth    of  goldy 
and  with  a  word  or  a  nod  absolutely  commanding  the  whole    city 
of  Naples  ? 

And  who,  that  had  beheld  such  a  bankrupt  beggarly  fello^w  as 
Cromwell,  first  entering  the  parliament-house  wim  a,  threadba/?? 
torn  cloaic,  and  a  greasy  hat,  (and  perhaps  neither  of  them    paid 
for),  could  have  suspected,  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years,  he 
should  by  the  murder  of  one  king,  and  the  banishment  of  another, 
ascend  the  throne,  be  invested   in  the  royal  robes,   and    want 
nothing  of  the  state  of  a  king,  but  the  changing  of  his  hat  into  a 
crown  ? 

It  is,  as  it  were,   the   sport   of  the  Almighty,  thus  to    baffle* 
and  confound  the  sons  of  men  by  such  events,  as  both  cross  the 
methods  of  their  actings,  and  surpass  the   measure  of  their  ex- 
pectations.    For  according  to   both  these,  men   still   suppose  a 
gradual  natural  progress  of  things ;    as,   that  from  great,  things 
and  persons  should  grow   greater,  till  at  length,  by  manj  steps 
and   ascents,  thej  come  to  be  at  the  greatest;   not  considering, 
that  when   Providence   designs   strange  and   mighty  changes,  if 
gives   men  wings  instead  of  legs ;   and  instead  of  climbing  lei- 
surely, makes  them  at  once  fly  to  the  top  and  height  of  greatness 
and  power :  so  that  the  world  about  them,  looking  up  to  those  il- 
lustrious upstarts,  scarce  knows  who  or  whence  they  were,  nor  they 
themselves  where  they  are. 

It  were  infinite  to  insist  upon  particular  instances ;  histories  are 
full  of  them,  and  experience  seals  to  the  truth  of  history. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  to  what  great  purposes  God 
directs  these  little  casualties,  with  reference  to  particular  persons, 
and  those  either  public  or  private. 

L  And  first  for  public  persons,  as  princes.  Was  it  not  a  mere 
accident,  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  met  with  Moses  ?  Yet  it  was  a 
means  to  bring  him  up  in  the  Egyptian  court,  then  the  school 
of  all  arts  and  policy,  and  so  to  fit  him  for  that  great  and  ardu- 
ous employment  that  God  designed  him  to.  For  see  upon  what 
little  hinges  that  great  affair  turned  ;  for  had  either  the  child  been 
cast  out,  or  Pharaoh's  daughter  come  down  to  the  river  but  an 
hour  sooner  or  later,  or  had  that  little  vessel  not  been  cast  by  the 
parents    or   carried    by  the   water  into   that   very  place  where 
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It  was,  xn  an  lilcelihood  the  child  must  have  undergone  the  com- 
VK>o  lot  of  tlie  other  Hebrew  children,  and  been  either  starved 
or  drowned  ;  or,  however,  not  advanced  to  such  a  peculiar  height 
and  happiness  of  condition.  That  Octavius  Caesar  should  shift 
his  tent  C^liicli  he  had  never  used  to  do  befpre)  just  that  very 
ni^t  that  it  happened  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  a  mere 
casualty  ;  yet  such  a  one  as  preserved  a  person  who  lived  to 
establish  a  total  alteration  of  government  in  the  imperial  city  of 
the  worid. 

But  'we  ^  need  not  go  fieu*  for  a  prince  preserved  by  as  strange  a 
seri^  of  little  contingencies,  as  ever  were  managed  by  the  art  of 
Froridence  to  so  great  a  purpose. 

There    -^w^s  but  a  hair's  breadth   between    him   and    certsun 

destruction    for  the  space  of  many  days ;   for  had  the  rebel  forces 

gpoe  one  ^w^y,  rather  than  another,  or  come  but  a  little  sooner  to 

his  hiding  place,  or  but  mistrusted  something  which  they  passed 

OTCt  ^-all  Tvhich  things  might  very  easily  have  happened),  we  had 

not  seen  this  face  of  things  at  this  day ;   but  rebellion  had  be^n 

^Sl  enthroned,   perjury  and  cruelty  had   reigned,  majesty  had 

been  proscribed,  religion  extinffuished,  and  both  church  and  state 

tbonm^ily  reformed  and  ruined  with  confusions,  massacres,  and  a 

total  desolation. 

On  the  contrary,  when  Providence  designs  judgment  or  de- 
struction to  a  pnnce,  nobody  knows  by  what  little,  unusual, 
mnegaided  means  the  fiattal  blow  shall  reach  him.  If  Ahab  be 
Affidgaed  for  death,  though  a  soldier  in  the  enemy's  army  draws  a 
bow  at  a  venture ;  yet  the  sure,  unerring  directions  of  Providence 
shall  carry  it  in  a  direct  course  to  his  heart,  and  there  lodge  the 
revenge  of  heaven. 

An  old  woman  shall  cast  down  a  stone  from  a  wall,  and  God 
!bali\  send  it  to  the  head  of  Abimelech,  and  so  sacrifice  a  king  in 
Ae  veiy  head  of  his  army. 

How  many  warnings  had  Julius  Csesar  of  the  fatal  ides  of 
March!  Whereupon  sometimes  he  resolved  not  to  go  to  the 
senate,  and  sometimes  again  he  would  go :  and  when  at  length  he 
did  go,  in  his  very  passage  thither,  one  put  into  his  hand  a  note 
of  ttie  whole  conspiracy  against  him,  together  with  all  the 
names  of  the  con^irators,  desirbg  him  to  read  it  forthwith,  and 
to  remember  the  giver  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  But  continual 
salutes  and  addresses  entertaining  him  all  the  way,  kept  him 
fiom  saving  so  great  a  life  but  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  upon 
the  paper :  till  he  came  to  the  fatal  place  where  he  was  stabbed, 
and  died  with  the  very  means  of  preventing  death  in  his  hand. 

Henry  the  Second  of  France,  by  a  splinter  unhappily  thrust  into 
bis  eve  at  a  solemn  justing,  was  despatched  and  sent  out  of  the 
world,  by  a  sad,  but  very  accidental  death. 

In  a  word,  God  has  many  ways  to  reap  down  the  grandees  of 
the  earth ;   an  arrow,  a  bullet,  a  tile,  a  stone  from  a  house,  is 
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enough  to  do  it;  and  besides  all  these  ways,  sometimes  wl^^^^  i 
intends  to  bereave  the  world  of  a  prince  or  an  illustrious  p*_r  a-spc:^ 
he  may  cast  him  upon  a  bold,  self-opinioned  physician,  wors^  t.t^^ 
his  distemper;  who  shall  dose,  and  bleed,  and  kill  him  9ecwwm.^^^\ 
arterrij  and  make  a  shift  to  cure  him  into  his  grave. 

In  the  last  place,  we  will  consider  this  directing  influence  of  Cjroej 
with  reference  to  private  persons ;  and  that,  as  touchbg  thin^^s  o\ 
nearest  concernment  to  them.     As, 

1.  Their  lives.  2.  Their  health.  3.  Their  reputation.  4.  Tfaeii 
friendships.  And,  5,  and  lastly,  their  employments  or  preJSer- 
ments. 

And  first  for  men's  lives.     Though  these  are  things  for  ^wrhioh 
nature    knows  no  price  or  ransom;   yet  I  appeal  to  univex«a/ 
experience,  whether  they  have   not,  in   many  men,  hung   often- 
times upon  a  very  slender  thread,  and  the  distance  between  thcjaz 
and  death  been  very  nice,  and  the  escape  wonderful.     There  Ixaire 
been  some  who  upon  a  slight  and  perhaps  groundless  occasion^ 
have  gone  out  of  a  ship,  or  house,  and  the  ship  has  sunk,  and  the 
house  has  fallen,  immediately  after  their  departure. 

He  that,  in  a  great  wind,  suspecting  the  strength  of  his  house, 
betook  himself  to  his  orchard,  and  walking  there,  was  knocked  on 
the  head  by  a  tree,  falling  through  the  fiiry  of  a  sudden  gust, 
wanted  but  the  advance  of  one  or  two  steps,  to  have  put  him  out 
of  the  way  of  that  mortal  blow. 

He  that  being  subject  to  an  apoplexy,  used  still  to  cany  his 
remedy  about  lum ;  but,  upon  a  time,  shifting  his  clothes,  and 
not  taking  that  with  him,  chanced,  upon  that  very  day,  to  be  sur- 
prised with  a  fit,  and  to  die  in  it,  certainly  owed  his  death  to  a 
mere  accident,  to  a  little  inadvertency  and  failure  of  memory. 
But  not  to  recount  too  mitoy  particulars :  may  not  every  soldier, 
that  comes  alive  out  of  the  battle,  pass  for  a  living  monument  of  a 
benign  chance,  and  a  happy  providence  ?  For  was  he  not  in  the 
nearest  neighborhood  to  death  ?  And  might  not  the  bullet,  that 
perhaps  razed  his  cheek,  have  as  easily  gone  iilto  his  head  ?  and 
the  sword  that  glanced  upon  his  arm,  with  a  little  diversion  have 
found  the  way  to  his  heart  ?  But  the  workings  of  Providence  are 
marvellous,  and  the  methods  secret  and  untraceable,  by  which  it 
disposes  of  the  lives  of  men. 

In  like  manner,  for  men's  health,  it  is  no  less  wonderful  to 
consider  to  what  strange  casualties  many  sick  persons  oftentimes 
owe  their  recovery.  Perhaps  an  unusual  draught  or  morsel,  or 
some  accidentail  violence  of  motion,  has  removed  that  malady,  that 
for  many  years  has  baffled  the  skill  of  all  physicians.  So  that  in 
effect,  he  is  the  best  physician  that  has  the  best  luck ;  he  prescribes, 
but  it  is  chance  that  cures. 

That  person  that  (being  provoked  by  excessive  pain)  thrust  his 
dagger  into  his  body,  and  thereby,  instead  of  reaching  his 
vitals,  opened  an  imppsthume,  the  unknown  cause  of  all  his  pain, 
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aj&d  90  stabbed  biinself  into  perfect  health  and  ease,  surely  had 
great  reason  to  acknowledge  cbance  for  his  chirurgeon,  and  Provi- 
daice  for  the  guider  of  his  hand. 

And  then  also  for  men's  reputation ;   and  that  either  in  point  of 

^sdom    or    of  ^t.     There  is  hardly  any  thing,   which  for  the 

most  part  falls  under  a  greater  chance.     If  a  man  succeeds  in  any 

attempt,  thoagfa  undertaken  witili  never  so  much  folly  and  rashness, 

his  success   shall  vouch   him  a  politician,  and  good  luck  shall 

pass  for  deep  contrivance ;  for  give  any  one  fortune,  and  he  shall 

V>e  Ibou^t  a  ^nse  man,  in  spite  of  his  heart ;  nay,  and  of  his  head 

too.     On  the    contrary,  be  a  design  never  so  artificially  laid,  and 

fspon  in  the  finest  thread  of  policy,  if  it  chances  to  be  defeated  by 

some   cross  accident,  the  man  is  then  ran  down  by  a  universal 

vogue :   his  counsels  are  derided,  his  prudence  questioned,  and  his 

peison  desjnsed. 

Ahithophel  was  as  great  an  oracle,  and  gave  as  good  counsel 
to  Nbealom,  as  ever  he  had  given  to  David ;  but  not  having  the 
good  Inck  to  be  believed,  and  thereupon  losing  his  former  repute, 
hE  thou^t  it  high  time  to  hang  himself  And,  on  the  other  side, 
there  having  been  some,  who  for  several  years  have  been  fools  with 
tolerable  good  ireputation,  and  never  discovered  themselves  to  be 
90,  tin  at  length,  they  attempted  to  be  knaves  also,  but  wanted  art 
and  dexterity. 

And  as  the  repute  of  wisdom,  so  that  of  wit  also,  is  very 
casual.  Sometimes  a  lucky  saying,  or  a  pertinent  reply,  has 
?W)cuied  an  esteem  of  wit,  to  persons  otherwise  very  shallow, 
and  no  ways  accustomed  to  utter  such  things  by  any  standing 
ability  of  mind ;  so  that  if  such  a  one  should  have  the  ill  hap  at 
any  time  to  strike  a  man  dead  with  a  smart  saying,  it  ought,  in 
all  reason  and  conscience,  to  be  judged  but  a  chance-medley ; 
die  poor  man,  God  knows,  being  n6ways  guilty  of  any  design 
of  wit 

Nay,  even  where  there  is  a  real  stock  of  wit,  yet  the  wittiest 
payings  and  sentences  will  be  found,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
issues  of  chance,  and  nothing  else  but  so  many  lucky  hits  of  a 
roving  fency. 

For  consult  the  acutest  poets  and  speakers,  and  they  will  confess, 
th^  their  quickest  and  most  admired  conceptions  were  such 
as  darted  into  their  minds  like  sudden  flashes  of  lightning,  they 
Imew  not  how  nor  whence :  and  not  by  any  certain  consequence 
or  dependence  of  one  thought  upon  another,  as  it  is  in  matters  of 
T&tioeination. 

Moreover,  sometimes  a  man's  reputation  rises  or  falls,  as  his 
mmon  serves  him  in  a  performance ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing 
more  fickle,  slippeiy,  and  kss  under  command,  than  this  faculty. 
So  that  many,  having  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  secure  a 
toWal  retention  of  the  things  or  words  committed  to  it,  yet 
after  all  cannot  certainly  know  where  it  will  trip  and  fail  them. 
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oftentimes  doc^  tb^. 
And  by  what  sroall^ 
recover  a  vaixisliii^ 


Any  sudden  diversion  of  the  spirits,  or  the  justling  in  o£*  sl  tx\ 
sient  thought,  is  able  to  deface  those  little  images  of  things  9  ^ 
so  breaking  the  train  that  was  laid  in  the  mind,  to  leave  £l  xkb^xjI 
the  lurch.  And  for  the  other  part  of  memory,  called  jreLnQ  in  J 
cence,  which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  thing  at  present  ior^otiy  1 
but  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting  the  mind  to  huzx^  oy^ 
all  its  notions,  and  to  ransack  every  litde  cell  of  the  brain 
while  it  is  thus  busied,  how  accidentally 
thing  sought  for  oifTer  itself  to  the  mind ! 
petit  hints  does  the  mind  catch  hold  of,  and 
notion! 

In  short,  though  wit  and  learning  are  certain  and  habitual  perfec- 
tions of  the  mind,  yet  the  declaration  of  them  (which  alone  brings 
the  repute)  is  subject  to  a  thousand  hazairis).     So  that  ereiy  iBvit 
runs  something  the  same  risk  with  the  astrologer,  who,  if  his   pre- 
dictions  come  to  pass,  is  cried  up  to  the  stars,  from  whence  he  pre- 
tends to  draw  them ;  but  if  not,  the  astrologer  himsdf  grows  more 
out  of  date  than  his  almanack. 

And  then,  in  the  fourth  place,  for  the  fidendships  or  enmities 
that   a  man  contracts  in   the  world ;  than  which  surely  there  is 
nothing  that  has  a  more  direct  and  potent  influence   upon   the 
whole  course  of  a  man's  life,  whether  as  to  happiness  or  misery ; 
yet  chance  has  the  ruling  stroke  in  them  all. 

A  man  by  mere  peradventure  lights  into  company,  possibly,  is 
driven  into  a  house  by  a  shower  of  rain  for  present  dhelter,  and 
there  begins  an  acquaintance  with  a  person ;  which  acquaintance 
and  endearment  grows  and  continues,  even  when  relations  fail,  and 
perhaps  proves  the  support  of  his  mind  and  of  his  fortunes  to  his 
dying  day. 

And  the  like  holds  in  enmities,  which  come  much  more  easily 
than  the  other.  A  word  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the  one  side,  or 
misunderstood  on  the  other;  any  the  least  surmise  of  neglect; 
sometimes  a  bare  gesture ;  nay,  the  veiy  unsuitableness  of  one 
man's  aspect  to  another  man's,  fancy,  has  raised  such  an  aversion 
to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him ;  and 
that  so  strong  and  so  tenacious,  that  it  has  never  left  vexing  and 
troubling  him,  till,  perhaps  at  length  it  has  worried  him  to  his 
grave ;  yea,  and  after  death  too,  has  pursued  him  in  his  surviving 
diadow,  exercising  the  same  tyranny  upon  his  veiy  name  and 
memory. 

It  is  hard  to  please  men  of  some  tempers,  who  indeed  hardly 
know  what  will  please  themselves;  and  yet  if  a  man  does  not 
please  them,  which  is  ten  thousand  to  one  if  he  does,  if  they  can 
but  have  power  equal  to  their  malice  (as  sometimes  to  plague 
the  world,  God  lets  them  have),  such  a  one  must  expect  all  the 
mischief  that  power  and  spite,  lighting  upon  a  base  mind,  can 
possibly  do  him. 

In  the  last  place :  as  for  men's  employments  and  preferments, 
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every  man  that  sets  forth  into  the  world  comes  into  a  great 
lottery,  aod  dra^ws  some  one  certain  profession  to  act,  and  live 
by,  but  kno^vrs  not  the  foittine  that  will  attend  him  in  it. 

One  man  perhaps  proves  miserable  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
who  might  have  flourished  in  that  of  physic  or  divinity. 
Another  runs  his  head  against  the  pulpit,  who  might  have  been 
very  serviceable  to  his  country  -  at  the  plough.  And  a  third 
proves  a  very  dull  and  heavy  philosopher,  who  possibly  would 
have  made  a  good  mechanic,  and  have  done  well  enough  at  the 
Qsefid  philosophy  of  the  spade  or  the  anvil. 

Now  let  this  man  reflect  upon  the  time  when  all  these  several 
caltines  and  profes^ons  were  equally  ofiered  to  his  choice,  and 
consiaer  ho^w  indifferent  it  was  once  for  him  to  have  fixed  upon 
any  one  of  them,  and  what  little  accidents  and  considerations 
cast  ftie  balance  of  his  choice  rather  one  way  than  the  other, 
and  he  will  find  how  easily  chance  may  throw  a  man  upon  a  pro* 
iesaoa,  which  all  his  diligence  cannot  make  him  fit  for. 

And  then    for  the  preferments  of  the  world,  he  that  Would 

leckoa  up  all  the  accidents  that  they  depend  upon,  may  as  well 

undertake    to    count  the   sands,  or  to  sum  up  infinity;   so  that 

greatness,  as  well  as  an  estate,  may,  upon  this  account,  be  pro- 

pexly  called    a   man's  fortune,  forasmuch  as  no  man  can  state 

either  the   acquisition   or  preservation  of  it  upon   any  certain 

TvAes;  every  man,  as  well  as  the  merchant,  being  here  truly  an 

adventurer.     For  the  ways  by  which  it  is  obtained  are  vanous, 

md  frequ^itly   contrary:   one  man,  by  sneaking  and  flattering, 

comes  to  riches  and  honour  (where  it  is  in  the  power  of  fools 

to  bestow   them);  upon  observation   whereof,  another  presently 

flunks  to  arrire  to  the  same  greatness  by  the  very  same  means  i 

bat  striving  like  the  ass,  to  court  his  master,  just  as  the  spaniel 

h«id  done  before  him,  instead  of  being  stroked  and  made  much 

of,  he  is  only  rated  ofi*and  cudgelled  for  all  his  courtship. 

The  source  of  men's  preferments  is  most  commonly  the  will, 

Immoor,  and  fancy  of  persons  in  power;  whereupon   when  a 

\rrince  or  grandee  manifests  a  liking  to  such  a  thing,  such  an  art, 

or  such  a  pleasure,  men  generally  set  about  to  make  themselves 

CDQsiderable  for  such  things,  and  thereby,  through  his  favour,  to 

adyance  themselves ;  and  at  length,  when  they  have  spent  their 

whole  time  in  them,  and  so  are  become  fit  for  nothing  else,  that 

.  fiuieft  or  grandee  perhaps  dies,  and  aiiother  succeeds  him,  (|uite 

<)f  a  difierent  disposition,  and  inclining  him  to  be  pleased  with 

^Viite  different  thmgs;  whereupon  diese  men's  hopes,   studies, 

»id  expectations,  are  wholly  at  an  end.    And  besides,  though  the 

grandee  whom  they  build  upon  should  not  die,  or  quit  the  stage, 

yet  flie  same  person  does  not  always  like  the  same  things ;  for 

age  may  alter  his  constitution,  humour,  or  appetite ;  or  the  cir- 

oTunattances  of  his  affairs  may  put  him  upon  difierent  courses  and 

counsels ;  every  one  of  which  incidents  wholly  alters  the  road  to 
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Ereferment.  So  that  those  who  travel  that  road  must:  be^,  1m\ 
ighwaymen,  very  dexterous  in  shifting  the  way  ujx>n.  eir^ 
turn  ;  and  jret  their  very  doing  so  sometimes  proves  tlio  meaj 
of  their  hemg  found  out,  understood,  and  abhorred  ;  and  fc>T  thi 
very  cause,  that  they  who  are  ready  to  do  any  thing,  ar<^  j^^^J 
thought  fit  to  be  preferred  to  nothing. 

Cfiesar  Borgia  (base  son  to  pope  Alexander  VI.)  used    to    l>oasi 
to  his  firiend  Machiavel,  that  he  had  contrived  his  affairs?    and 
greatness  into  such  a  posture  of  firmness,  that  whether  \iis  ^  holy 
father  lived  or  died,  they  could  not  but  be  secure.     If  be    livedo 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  them  ;  and  if  he  died,  he  laid  iiis   in- 
terest so,  as  to  overrule  the  next  election  as  he  pleased.      But  all 
this  while,  the  politician  never  thought  or  considered    that    be 
might  in  the  mean  time  fell  dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness 
necessitate  his  removal  from  the  court,  and  during  that  bis   ab- 
sence,  his  fether  die,  and  so  his  interest  decay,  and  his   mortal 
enemy  be  chosen  to  the  papacy,  as  indeed  it  fell  out.     So  that  for 
all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all  his  greatness,  and 
forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean  condition  ;  as  it  is  pity  but  all 
such  politic  opiniators  should. 

Upon  much  the  like  account,  we  find  it  once  said  of  an  emi- 
lient  cardinal,  by  reason  of  his  great  and  apparent  likelihood  to 
step  into  St.  Peter's  chair^  that  in  two  conclaves  he  went  b  pope, 
and  came  out  again  cardinal. 

So  much  has  chance  the  casting  voice  in  the  disposal  of  all  the 
great  things  of  the  world.     That  which  men  call  merit,  is  a  mere 
nothing ;  for  even  when  persons  of  the  greatest  worth  and  merit 
are  preferred,  it  is  not  their  merit  but  their  fortune  that  prefers 
them.     And  then,  for  that  other  so  much  admired  thing  called 
policy,  it  is  but  little  better;  for  when  men  have  busied  them- 
selves, and  beat  their  brains  never  so  much,  the  whole  result  both 
of  their  counsels  and  their  fortunes  is  still  at  the  mercy  of  an 
accident.     And  therefore,  whosoever  that  man  was,  that  said,  that 
he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of  fortune  than  a  pound  6i  wisdom, 
as  to   th^   things   of  3iis  life,   spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of 
wisdom  and  great  experience. 

And  now  I  am  far  from  affirming,  that  I  have  recounted  all, 
or  indeed  the  hundredth  part  of  those  casualities  of  human  life, 
that  may  display  the  full  compass  of  divine  providence;  but 
surely  I  have  reckoned  up  so  many  as  suflSciently  enforce  the 
necessity  of  our  reliance  upon  it,  and  that  in  opposition  to  two 
extremes  that  men  are  usually  apt  tp  fell  into. 

1.  Too  much  confidence  and  presumption  in  a  prosperous 
estate.  David,  after  his  deliverance  firqm  Saul,  and  his  victories 
over  all  his  enemies  round  about  him,  in  Ps.  xxx.  7,  8,  confesses, 
that  this  ]^is  prosperity  had  raised  him  to  such  a  pitch  of  con- 
fidence, as  to  make  him  say,  "that  he  should  never  be  moved; 
God  of  his  favour  had  made  his  hill  so  strong :"  but  presently  he 
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•Ms,  almost  m  the  very  same  breath,  "  Thou  didst  hide  thy  face, 
and  I  was  troul>led." 

The  son  sliines  in  his  full  biiditness  but  the  very  moment 
before  he  passes  under  a  clpudi  Who  knows  what  a  day,  what 
an  hoar,  nay,  ^hat  a  minute  may  bring  forth  ?  He  who  builds 
upon  the  present,  builds  upon  the  narrow  compass  of  a  point ;  and 
where  the  foundation  is  so  narrow,  the  superstructure  cannot  be 
bi^  and  strong  too. 

Is   a  man  confident  of  his  present  health  and  strength  ?    Why, 

an  unwholesome  blast  of  air,  a  cold,  or  a  surfeit  taken  by  chance, 

may  shake    in  pieces  his  hardy  fabric,  and  (in  spite  of  all  his 

Touth    and    vigour)  send   him,  in  the   very  flower  of  his  years, 

pining   and   drooping,  to  his  long  home.     Nay,  he  cannot,  with 

aoiy  assurance,  so  much  as  step  out  of  his  doors,  but,  unless  God 

oomnussions  his  protecting  angel  to  bear  him  up  in  his  hands, 

he  may  dash  his  foot  against  a  stone,  and  fall,  and  in  that  fall 

breathe  his  last 

Or  is  a  man  confident  of  his  estate,  wealth,  and  power  ?    Why, 

\el  hini  read   of  those  strange,   unexpected   dissolutions  of  the 

great  monarchies  and  governments  of  the   world :   governments 

uiat  once  made  such  a  noise,  and  looked  so  big  in  &e  eyes  of 

mankind,  as  being  foimded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  th^ 

strongest  force  ;  and  yet  by  some  slight  miscarriage  or  cross  acci* 

Aent,  which  let  in  ruin  and  desolation  upon  them  at  first  are  now 

so   utterly  extinct,  that   nothing  remains   of  them  but  a  name, 

nor  are  there  the  least  signs  and  traces  of  them  to  be  found,  but 

only  in  story.     When,  I  say,  he  shall  have  well  reflected  upon 

all  dus,  let  him  see  what  security  he  can  promise  himself  in  his 

own  litde  personal  domestic   concerns,   which  at  the  best  have 

but  the  protection  of  the  laws  to  guard  and  defend  diem,  which,. 

God  knows,  are  for  from  being  able  to  defend  themselves. 

No  man  can  rationally  account  himself  secure,  unless  he  could 
command  all  the  chances  of  the  world :  but  how  should  he  com- 
mand them,  when  he  cannot  so  much  as  number  them  ?  Possi- 
bilities are  as  infinite  as  God's  power ;  and  whatsoever  may  come 
to  pass,  no  man  can  certainly  conclude  shall  not  come  to  pass. 

People  forget  how  little  it  is  that  they  know,  and  how  much 
less  it  is  that  they  can  do,  when  they  grow  confident  upon  any  pre- 
sent state  of  things.  There  is  no  one*  enjoyment  that  a  man 
pleases  himself  in,  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten  thoTisand  acci- 
dents wholly  out  of  all  mortal  power  either  to  foresee  or  to  prevent. 
Reason  allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  Him  only  who  governs  the 
vodd,  who  knows  all  things,  and  can  do  all  thmgs,  and  therefore 
can  neither  be  surprised  nor  overpowered. 

2.  The  other  extreme,  which  these  considerations  should  arm  the 
heart  of  man  against,  is,  utter  despondency  of  mind  in  a  time  of 
pressing  adversity. 
As  he  who  presumes  steps  into  the  throne  of  God ;  so  he  that 
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despairs  limits  an  infinite  power  to  a  finite  apprehension,  aw 
measures  Providence  by  his  own  little  contracted  model-  Bm 
the  contrivances  of  Heaven  are  as  much  above  our  politics,  a 
beyond  our  arithmetic. 

Of  those  many  millions  of  casualties  which  we  are  not  a-w^rei 
of,  there  is  hardly  one  but  Ood  can  make  an  instrument    of  aur 
deliverance.     And  most  men,  who  are  at  length  delivered    fix>in 
any  great  distress  indeed,  find  that  they  are  so,  by  ways  that    they 
never  thought  of;   ways  above  or  beside  their  imagination. 

And  therefore  let  no  man,  who  owns  the  belief  of  a  providence, 
grow  desperate  or  forlorn  under  any  calamity  or  strait  whatsoever  ; 
but  compose  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts,  and  rest  his  amazed  spirits 
upon  this  one  consideration,  that  he  knows  no^  %x>}Ach  way  the  k?/ 
mayfally  or  what  may  happen  to  him ;  he  comprehends  not  those 
strange  unaccountable  methods  by  which  Providence  may  dispose 
of  him. 

In   a  word,  to  sum  up  all  the  foregoing  discourse :   since  the 
interest  of  governments  and  nations,  of  prmces  and  private  per- 
sons, and  that,  both  as  to  life  and  health,  reputation  and  honour, 
friendships  and  enmities,  employments  and  preferments,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  contrivance  and   power  that  human  nature  can 
exert  about  them,  remain  so  wholly  contingent,  as  to  us ;  surely  all 
the  reason  of  niankind  cannot  suggest  any  solid  ^ound  of  satis- 
faction, but  in  making  that  God  our  friend,  who  is  the  sole  and 
absolute  disposer  of  all  these  things:  and  in  carrying  a  conscience 
so   clear  towards  him,  as  may  encourage  us  with  confidence  to 
cast   ourselves  upon  him;   and  in  all  casualties  still  to  promise 
ourselves  the  best  events  from  his  Providence,  to  whom  nothing  is         j 
casual ;  who  constantly  wills  the  truest  happiness  to  those  that  trust 
in  him,  and  works  all  things  according  to  the  counsel  of  that  blessed 
will. 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  IX. 

THE   WISDOM   OF   THIS   WORLD. 
[Preached  al  WMtminster  Abbey,  April  30,  1676.] 

1  Cor.  III.  19. 
Far  the  toisdam  <^this  world  is  foolishness  wUh  God 

"  The  wisdom  of  the  world,"  so  called  by  an  Hebraism,  fre- 
^xienl  m  the  writings  of  this  apostle,  for  "  worldly  wisdom,"  is 
taken  in  scripture  in  a  double  sense. 

1.  For  that  sort  of  wisdom  that  consists  in  speculation,  called, 
both  by  St.  Paul,  and  the  professors  of  it,  philosophy ;  the  great 
idol  of  the  learned  part  of  the  heathen  world,  and  which  divided 
it  inlo  so  Tnany  sects  and  denominations,  as  Stoics,  Peripatetics, 
Epicureans,  and  the  like ;  it  was  professed  and  owned  by  them 
foi  thft  mud  rule  of  life,  and  certam  guide  to  man's  chief  happi- 
ness.   Sat  for   its   utter  insufficiency  to  make  good  so  high  an 
mdeitaking,  we  find  it  termed  by  the   same  apostle,  Col.  ii.  8, 
"  ram  philosophy,"  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20,  "  science  falsely  so  called ;" 
and  a  full  account  of  its  uselessness  we  have  in  this,  1  Cor.  i.  21, 
where  the    apostle   speaking  of    it,   says,  "that  the   world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  God."     Such  a  worthy  kind  of  wisdom  is  it, 
oiAj  making  men    accurately  and  laboriously  ignorant  of  what 
they  were  most  concerned  to  know. 

2.  The  "  wisdom  of  this  world  "  is  sometimes  taken  in  scripture 
for  such  a  wisdom  as  lies  in  practice,  and  goes  commonly  by  the 
name  of  policy ;  and  consists  in  a  certain  dexterity  or  art  of 
managing  business  for  a  man's  secular  advantage :  and  so  being 
indeed  that  ruling  engine  that  governs  the  world,  it  both  claims 
anAtmds  as  great  a  preeminence  above  all  other  kinds  of  know- 
ledge, as  government  is  above  contemplation,  or  the  leadine  of 
iTi  army  above  the  making  of  syllogisms,  or  managing  the  little 
issues  of  a  dispute. 

And  so  much  is  the  very  name  and  reputation  of  it  affected 
and  valued  by  most  men,  that  they  can  much  rather  brook  their 
being  reputed  knaves,  than  for  their  honesty  be  accounted  fools, 
as  Ihey  easily  may :  knave,  in  the  meantime,  passing  for  a  name 
of  credit,  where  it  is  only  another  word  for  politician. 

Now  this  is  is  the  wisdom  here  intended  in  the  text ;  namely, 
that  practical  cunning  that  shows  itself  in  political  matters,  and  has 
in  it  really  the  mystery  of  a  trade  or  craft.  So  that  in  this 
latter  part  of  ver.  19,  God  is  said  to  "  take  the  wise  in  their  own 
craftiness." 
\'oL.I.— 18  m2 
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In  short,  it  is  a  kind  of  trick  or  sleight,  ^t  not  by  study y  1 
converse:  learned  not  from  books,  but  men;  and  those  also, 
the  most  part,  the  very  worst  of  men  of  all  sorts,  ways,  axirf  pj\ 
fessions.  So  that  if  it  be  in  truth  such  a  precious  jevirel  as  tl 
world  takes  it  for,  yet  as  precious  as  it  is,  we  see  that  tliej-  a\ 
forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dunghills;  and  accordingly,  the    aposti 

fives  it  a  value  suitable  to  its  extract,  branding  it  with  tlie  mo:j 
egrading  and   ignominious   imputation  of  foolishness.         Whic  i 
character  running  so  cross  to  the  ^neral   sense   and  vogxie   oj' 
mankind  concemmg  it,  who  are  stiU  admiring,  and  even  stdorin^ 
It,  as  the  mistress  and  queen  regent  of  all  other  arts  whatsoever, 
our  business,  in  the  following  discourse,  shall  be  to  inquire   into 
the  reason  of  the  apostle's  passing  so  severe  a  remark  upon  it: 
and  here,  indeed,  since  we  must  allow  it  for  an  art,  and    skice 
every  art  is  properly  an  habitual  knowledge  of  certain  rules  afid 
maxims,  by  which  a  man  is  governed  and  directed  in  his  actions, 
the  prosecution  of  the  words  will  most  naturally  lie  in  these  two 
things : 

I.  To  show  what  are  those  rules  or  principles  of  action  upon 
which  the  policy  or  wisdom  here  condemned  by  the  apostle  cioes 
proceed. 

II.  To  show  and  demonstrate  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  them  in 
relation  to  Grod,  in  whose  account  they  receive  a  very  aifierent  esti- 
mate, from  what  they  haVe  in  the  world's. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these ;   I  shall  set  down  four  several  rules 
or  principles,  which  that  policy  or  loisdom,  which  carries  so  great  a       ' 
vogue  and  value  in  the  worlds  governs  its  actions  by. 

1.  The  first  is,  That  a  man  must  maintain  a  constant  continued 
course  of  dissimulation   in  the  whole  tenor  of   his  behaviour. 
Where  yet,   we  must  observe,   that  dissimulation   admits  of  a 
twofold  acceptation:  (1.)  It  may  be  taken  for  a  bare  concealment 
of  one's  mind ;   in  which  sense  we  commonly  say,  that  it  is  pru- 
dence  to  dissemble   injuries:  that  is,  not  always  to  declare  our 
resentments  of  them ;  and  this  must  be  allowed  not  only  lawful, 
but,  in  most  of  the  affairs  of  human  life,  absolutely  necessary:         i 
for  certainly  it  can  be  no  man's  duty  to  write  his  heart  upon  his 
forehead,   and  to  give   all  the  inquisitive  and  malicious  world 
round  about  him  a  survey  of  those  thoughts,  which  it  is  the  pre-         i 
logative  of  God  only  to  know,  and  his  own  great  interest  to  con-         i 
ceal.     Nature   gives  every  one  a  right   to  defend   himself,  and  i 

silence  surely  is  a  very  innocent  defence. 

(2.)  Dissimulation  is  taken   for  a  man's    positive    professing  \ 

himself  to  be  what  indeed  he  is  not,  and  what  he  resolves  not  to 
be  ;  and  consqeuently  it  employs  all  the  art  and  industry  imagi-  i 

nable,  to  make  good  the  disguise ;  and  by  fidse  appearances  to 
render  its  designs  the  less  visible,  that  so  they  may  prove  the 
more  nfiectual;   and  this  is  the  dissimulation  here  meant,  which 
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B  the  Tciy^  groundiiDrk  of  all  worldly  policy.  The  superstruc- 
Ive  cf  which  being  folly,  it  is  but  reason  that  the  foundation  of 
k  ^oohl  be  felsity . 

In  the  language  of  the  scripture  it  is  "  damnable  hypocrisy  ;" 

but  of  those    iv^bo   neither  believe  scripture  nor  danmation,  it  is 

Toted  wisdonx  ;  nay,  the  very  primum  mobiky  or  great  wheel, 

qpon  which  sJl  the  various  arts  of  policy  move  and  turn ;  the  soul 

or  ^Viit^  which,   as  it  were,  animates  and  runs  through  aH  the 

particular  designs  and  contrivances,  by  which  the  great  masters 

of  t^  mjstenous   wisdom  tum  about  the  world.     So  that  he 

who  bated  his   neighbour  mortally,  and  wisely  too,  must  profess 

iJi  the  deamess   and  friendship,  all  the  readiness  to  serve  hinij  as 

the  phrase  novr  is,  that  words  and  superficial  actions  can  express. 

When  he  purposes  one  thing,  he  mast  swear,  and  lie,  and  damn 

himadi  with  ten  thousand  protestations,  that  he  designs  the  clean 

contrary.     If  he  really  intends  to  ruin  and  murder  bis  prince,  as 

CtcnrvidL)  an    experienced  artist  in  that  perfidious  and  bloody 

faculty,  once  did  ;  he  must  weep,  and  call  upon  God,  use  all  the 

oafia  and  imprecations,  all  the  sanctified  perjuries,  to  persuade 

Urn  that  he  resolves  nothing  but  his  safety,  honour,  and  establish- 

iBent,  as  the  same  grand  exemplar  of  hypocrisy  did  before. 

If  sac3i  persons  project  the  ruin  .of  church  and  state,  they 
most  appeal  to  God  the  searpher  of  all  hearts,  that  they  are  ready 
\o  sacrmce  their  dearest  blood  for  the  peace  of  the  one,  and  the 
pudtrof  the  other. 

&nd  now,  if  men  will  be  prevailed  .upon  so  far  as  to  renounce 
the  sure  and  impartial  judgments  of  sense  and  experience,  and  to 
Miere  that  black  is  white,  provided  there  be  somebody  to  swear 
that  it  is  so ;  tfaey  shall  not  want  arguments  of  this  sort^  good 
store,  to  convince  them :  there  being  knights  of  the  post,  and 
ho^  c\ieats  enough  in  the  world,  to  swear  the  truth  pf  the 
broadest  contradictions,  and  the  highest  impossibilities,  where 
\fitost  and  jhous  frauds  shall  give  them  an  extraordinary  call 
to  it 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  piece  of  weakness  and  unfitness 
fer  busmess,  forsooth,  for  a  man  to  be  so  clear  and  open,  as  really 
to  think,  not  only  what  he  says,  but  what  he  swears ;  and  when 
))e  makes  any  promise,  to  hav^  the  least  intent  of  performing  it, 
but  when  ms  interest  serves  instead  of  veracity,  and  engages 
^  v&xx  to  be  true  to  another,  than  false  to  himself.     He 
only  now-a-days  speaks  like  an  oracle,  who  speaks  tricks  and 
^i^ties.    Nothing  is  thou^t  beautiful  that  is  not  painted ; 
80  that,  what  l)etween  French  frishions  and  Italian  dissimula- 
tions, the  old   generous  English  spirit,  which  heretofore  made 
flus  nafion  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  round  about  it, 
86ems  utterly  lost  and  extinct;  and  we  are  degenerated  into  a 
iB^r  aharkiDg,  fiJlacious,  undermining  way  of  converse ;  there 
being  a  snare  and  a  trepan  sdmost  in  every  word  we  hear,  anr 
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every  action  "we  see.  Men  speak  of  designs  of  misoliiei^  a 
therefore  tiie3r  speak  in  the  dark.  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  1 
true  inward  judgment  of  all  our  politic  sages,  that  spc^cli  w 
given  to  the  ordinary  sort  of  men,  whereby  to  communio3.te  thi 
mind ;  but  to  wise  men,  whereby  to  conceal  it. 

2.  The  second  rule  or  principle  upon  which  this  policy-y  c 
wisdom  of  the  woiid,  does  proceed,  is,  That  conscience  and  rcligini 
ojight  to  lay  no  restraint  upon  men  at  all,  when  it  lies  opposiU 
to  the  prosecution  of  their  interest. 

The  ereat  patron  and  corypJuBus  o(  this  tribe,  Nicolas    'Mjacbi- 
avel,  laid  down  this  for  a  master  rule  in  his  political  scheme,    lliat 
the  show  of  religion  was  helpful  to  the  politician,  but  the    reality 
of  it  hurtful  and  pernicious.     Accordingly,  having  shown  how  the 
former  part  of  this  maxim  has  been  followed  by  these  men    in 
that  first    and  fundamental  principle   of    dissimulation    alreac/y 
spoken  to  by  us ;  we  come  now  to  show  further,  that  they   can- 
not with  more  art  dissemble  the  appearance  of  religion,  than    they 
can  with  ease  lay  aside  the  substance. 

The  politician,  whose  very  essence  lies  in  this,  that  he   be  a 
person  ready  to  do  any  thing  that  he  apprehends  for  his  advan- 
tage, must  first  of  all  be  sure  to  put  himself  into  a  state  of  liberty, 
as  free  and  large  as  his  principles ;  and  so  to  provide  elbow-room 
enough  for  his  conscience  to  lay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  in. 
And  for  that  purpose,  he  must  resolve  to  shake  off  all  inward 
awe   of  religion,  and  by  no   mesms  to  suffer  the  liberty  of  his 
conscience  to  be   enslaved,  and  brought  under  the  bondage  of 
observing  oaths,   or  the   narrowness  of   men's  opinions,   about 
iurpe,  et  honesturriy  which  ought  to  vanish  when  they  stand  in 
competition  with  any  solid,  real  good ;  that  is,  in  their  judgment, 
such  ais  concerns  eating,  or  drinking,  or  taking  money. 

Upon  which  account,  these  children  of  darkness  seem  excel- 
lently well  to  imitate  the  wisdom  of  those  "  children  of  light," 
the  great  ilbmdnaii  of  the  late  times,  who  professedly  laid  down 
this  as  the  basis  of  all  their  proceedings :  that  whatsoever  they 
said  or  did  for  the  present,  under  such  a  measure  of  light,  should 
oblige  them  no  longer,  when  a  greater  measure  of  light  should 
give  them  other  discoveries. 

And  this  principle  they  professed  was  of  great  use  to  them : 
as  how  could  it  be  otherwise  if  it  fell  into  sldlful  hands  ?  For 
since  this  light  was  to  rest  within  them,  and  the  judgment  of  it 
to  remain  wholly  in  themselves,  they  might  safely  and  uncon- 
trollably pretend  it  greater  or  less,  as  their  occasions  should 
enlighten  them. 

If  a  man  have  a  prospect  of  a  fair  estate,  and  sees  a  way  open 
to  it,  but  it  must  be  through  firaud,  violence,  and  oppression ;  if 
he  sees  large  preferments  tendered  him,  but  conditionally  upon 
liis  doing  base  and  wicked  ofiices ;  if  he  sees  he  may  crush  his  > 

enemy,  but  that  it  must  be  by  slandering,  belying,  and  giving 
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1^  a  secret   blo^yr;>and  conscimice  shall  here,  according  to  its 

Kce,  intemose,    and  protest  the  illegality  and  injustice  of  such 

bttKHis,  ana   the    damnation  that  is  expressly  threatened  to  them 

ly  tfic   word   of    God  :  the  thorough-paced   politician  must  prc- 

Kntly  laa^   at   the  squeamishness  of  his  conscience,  and  read  it 

another  lecture,  and  tell  it,  tiiat  just  and  unjxist  are  but  names 

ponded    only     upon   opinion,   and    authorized  by   custom,   by 

which  the  'wise   and  the  knowing  part  of  the  world  serve  them- 

selres    upon  the   ignorant  and  easy;   and  that,  whatsoever  fond 

pnesAs  may  talk,    ti^ere  is  no  devil  like  an  enemy  in  power,  no 

damnation    like   being  poor,  and  no  hell  like  an  empty  purse; 

Vkd,  therefore,  that  those  courses  by  which  a  man  comes  to  rid 

himself  of  these  plagues,  are  ipso  fwdo  prudent,  and  consequently 

^lous :  the  former  being,  with  such  wise  men,  die  only  measure 

of  lihe  \atter.      And  the  trufli  is,  the  late  times  of  confusion,  in 

which  flie  heists  and  refinements  of  religion  were  professed,  in 

cc»L}\iiiCtion   with   the  practice  of  the  most  execraUe  villanies 

that  were  ever  acted  upon  the  earth ;  and  the  weakness  of  our 

ditueh    discipline    since  its    restoration,  whereby    it  has  been 

scar^ly  able  to  get  any  hold  on  men's  consciences,  and  much 

kss  able  to  keep  it ;  and  the  great  prevalence  of  that  atheistical 

doctnne   of    the    Leviathan,   and    the  unhappy  propagation  of 

Erasttanism  ;  these  things,  I  say,  with  some  others,  have  been 

^  sad  and  &tal  causes  that  have  loosed  the  bands  of  conscience, 

and  eaten  out  die  very  heart  and  sense  of  Christianity  amongst 

^,\d  that  degree,  that  there  is  now  scarce  any  religious  tie  or 

restraint  upon   persons,  but  merely  from  those  faint  remainders 

of  natural  conscience,  which  God  will  be  sure  to  keep  alive  upon 

die  hearts  of  men,  as  long  as  they  are  men,  for  the  great  ends  of 

Ms  own  providence,  whether  they  will  or  no.     So  that,  were  it 

nxk  ibr  Ihis  sole  obstacle,  reli^on  is  not  how  so  much  in  danger 

of  being  divided  and  torn  piecemeal  by  sects  and  factions,  as  of 

^^W  at  once  devoured  by  atheism.     Which  being  so,  let  none 

wonder  that   irreligion  is  accounted  policy,  when  it  is  grown 

^Ten  to  a  fashion ;  and  passes  for  wit  with  some,  as  well  as  for 

wisdom  with  odiers.    For  certain  it  is,  that  advanta^  now  sits 

in  the  room  of  concience,  and  steers  all ;  and  no  man  is  esteemed 

any  ways  considerable  for  policy,  who  wears  religion  otherwise 

than  as  a  cloak ;  that  is,  as  such  a  garment  as  may  both. cover 

«&&  Ve«p  him  warm,  and  yet  hang  loose  upon  him  too. 

3.  The  third  rule  or  principle,  upon  which  this  policy  or  wis- 
dom of  the  world  proceeds  is,  that  a  man  ought  to  make  himself, 
and  not  the  pubhc,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  end  of  all  his 
actions.  He  is  to  be  his  own  centre  and  circumference  too : 
that  is,  to  draw  all  things  to  himself,  and  to  extend  nothing  be- 
yond himself:  he  is  to  make  the  greater  world  serve  the  less ; 
and  not  only,  not  to  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  but  indeed  tc 
account  none  for  his  neighbour  but  himself. 
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And  J  therefore,  to  die  or  suffer  for  his  country,  is  ix>t  o^ 
exploded  by  him  as  a  great  paradox  in  politics,  and  fitter 
poets  to  sing  of  than  for  wise  men  to  practise  ;  but  also  to 
himself  so  much  as  one  penny  the  poorer,  or  to  forbear  one  ba^ 
gain,  to  serve  his  prince,  to  secure  a  whole  nation,  or  to  €^rG<iit 
church,  is  judged  by  him  a  great  want  of  experience,  and  si  piecj 
of  romantic  melancholy  unbecoming  a  politician,  who  is  still  U 
look  upon  himself  as  his  prince,  his  country,  his  chureli  j  2^^J'i\ 
and  his  God  too.  i 

The  general  interest  of  the  nation  is  nothing  to  him,  but    onJf' 
(bat  portion  of  it  that  he  either  does  or  would  possess.     It   is  not 
the  rain  that  waters   the  whole  earth,  but  that   which  falls     into 
his  own  cistern  that  must  relieve  him :  not  the  common,  bat   the 
enclosure,  that  must  make  him  rich. 

Let  the  public  sink  or  swim,  so  long  as  he  can  hold  up  izi^ 
head  above  water :  let  the  ship  be  cast  away,  if  he  may  but  have 
the  benefit  of  the  wreck :    let  the  government  be  ruined  hy   bis 
avarice,  if  by  the  same  avarice  he  can  scrape  together  so  much 
as  to  make  his  peace,  and  maintain  him  as  well  under  another : 
let  foreigners  invade  and  spoil  the  land,  so  long  as  he  has  a  good 
estate  in  bank  elsewhere.     Peradventure,  for  all  this,  men  may 
curse  him  as  a  covetous  wretch,  a  traitor,  and  viUain :  but  sucj^ 
words  are  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  spl^idid  declaimings  of 
novices  and  men  of  heat,  who,  while  they  rail  at  his  person,  per- 
haps envy  his  misfortune  :  or  possibly  of  losers  and  malcontents, 
whose   portio!n  and  inheritance  is   a  freedom  to   speak.     But   a 
politician  must  be  above  words.     Wealth,  he  knows,  answers  all ;         i 
and  if  it  brings  a  storm  upon  him,  will  provide  him  also  a  coal 
to  weather  it  out. 

That  such  thoughts  and  principles  as  these  lie  at  the  bottom 
of  most  mem's  actions ;  at  the  bottom,  do  I  say  ?  nay,  sit  at  the 
top,  and  visibly  hold  the  helm  in  the  management  of  the  weigh- 
tiest affairs  of  most  nations,  we  need  not  much  history,  nor  cu- 
riosity of  observation,  to  convince  us  ;  for  though  there  have  not 
been  wanting  such  heretofore,  as  have  practised  these  unworthy 
arts  (forasmuch  as  there  have  be^i  villains  in  all  places  and  all 
ages),  yet  now-a-days  they  are  owned  above  bo^d  :  and  whereas 
men  formerly  had  them  in  design,  amongst  us  they  are  openly 
vouched,  argued,  and  asserted  in  common  discourse. 

But  this,  I  confess,  being  a  new,  unexemplified  kind  of  policy, 
scarce  comes  up  to  that  which  the  apostle  here  condemns  for  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  world,"  but  must  pass  rather  for  the  wisdom  of 
this  particular  age,  which,  as  in  most  other  things  it  stands  alone, 
scorning  the  examples  of  all  former  ages ;  so  it  has  a  way  of 
policy  and  wisdom  also  peculiar  to  itself. 

4,  The  fourth  and  last  principle,  that  I  shall  mention,  upon 
which  this  wisdom  of  the  world  proceeds,  is  this : 

That  in  showing  kindness,  or  doing  favours,  no  respect  at  all  is 
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h  he  bad  to  friendship,  gratitade',  or  a  sense  of  honour ;  but  that 
tfich  &Tours  are  to  be  done  only  to  the  rich  or  potent,  from 
vhom  a  man  may  receive  a  further  advantage,  or  to  his  enemies, 
from  ^wtiom  he  may  otherwise  fear  a  mischief. 

I  Ytave  here   nientioned  gratitude,  and  sense  of  honour,  being, 
as  I  may  so   speak,  a  man's  civil  conscience,  prompting  him  to 
many  thines,  upon  the  accounts  of  common  decency,  which  reli- 
gion woimi  otherwise  bind  him  to,  upon  the  score  of  duty.    And 
it  is  sometimes  found,  that  some,  who  have  little  or  no  reverence 
for  re&mon,  ha-re  yet  those  innate  seeds  and  sparks  of  generosity,  as 
make  mem  scorn  to  do  such  things  as  would  render  mem  mean  in 
like  opinion  of  sober  and  worthy  men;  and  with  such  persons, 
diame  is  instead  of  piety,  to  restrain  them  from  many  base  and  de- 
generate practices. 

Bat  now  our  politician  having  baffled  his  greater  conscience, 
must  not   be    nonplussed  with  inferior  oblieations;   and  having 
leapeA  over   such  mountains,  at  len^  poorfy  lie  down  before  a 
mole^ull ;   but  he  must  add  perfection  to  perfection  ;  and  being 
pasl  ^ce,  endeavour,  if  need  be,  to  be  past  shame  too ;  and  ac- 
ccHdingly,  he  looks  upon  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sense  of  honour, 
» terms  of  art  to  amuse  and   impose  upon  weak,  undesigning 
minds :  for  an  enemy's  money,  he  thinks,  may  be  made  as  good 
a  friend  as  any ;   and  gratitude  looks  backward,  but  policy  for- 
ward: and  for  sense  of  honour,  if  it  impoverisheth  a  man,  it  is 
in  his  esteem,  neither  honour  nor  sense. 

YlVience  it  is,  that  now-a-days,  only  rich  men  or  enemies  are 
accounted  the  rational  objects  of  benefru^tion.  For  to  be  kind  to 
the  former  is  traffic  ;  and  in  these  times  men  present,  just  as  they 
soil  their  ground,  not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that  diey  expect  a 
crop;  and  for  tfie  latter,  die  politician  well  approves  of  the  In- 
dian's religion,  in  worshipping  the  devil,  that  he  may  do  him  no 
hurt,  how  much  soever  he  hates  him,  and  is  hated  by  him. 

%nl  if  a  poor,  old,  decayed  friend  or  relation,  whose  purse, 

whose  house  and  heart  had  been  formerly  free  and  open  to  such  a 

ot^  shall   at  length  upon  change  of  fortune  come  to  him  with 

hunger  and  rags,  pleading  his  past  services  and  his  present  wants, 

and  so  crave  some  relief  of  one,  for  the  merit  and  memory  of  the 

other;  the  politician,  who  imitates  the  serpent's  wisdom,  must 

turn  his  deaf  ear  too  to  all  the  insignificant  charms  of  gratitude 

vA  honour,  in  behalf  of  ^uch  a  bankrupt,  undone  friend,  who 

having  been  dready  used,  and  now  squeezed  dry,  is  onljr  fit  to 

W  cast  aside.     He  must  abhor  gratitude   as  a  worse  kind  of 

witchcraft,  which  only  serves  to  conjure  up  the  pale,  meagre, 

^osts  of  dead,  forgotten  kindnesses,  to  haunt  and  trouble  him ; 

still  respecting  what  is  past ;  whereas  such  wise  men  as  himself, 

in  such  cases,  account  all  that  is  past,  to  be  also  gone ;  and  know, 

fliat  ftiere  can  be  no  gain  in  refrinding,  nor  any  profit  in  paying 

debts.     The  sole  measure,  of  all   his  courtesies  is,  what  return 
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they  will  make  him,  and  what  revenue  they  wUl  hrir^g'  Aim! 
His  expectations  govern  his  charity.  And  we  must  rtot  vol 
any  man  for  an  exact  master  in  the  rules  of  our  modem  f^o/Ji 
but  such  a  one  as  hath  brought  himself  so  far  to  hsttc  and  i 
spise  the  absurdity  of  being  kind  upon  free  cost,  as  to  use  a  kxioi 
expression,  not  so  much  as  to  tell  a  friend  what  it  is  o^cIock  i\ 
nothing. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general  head  propofi^e^  /foi  i 
tlie  text,  and  shown  some  of  those  rules,  principles,  and  maxims, 
that  this  wisdom  of  the  world  acts  by :  I  say,  some  of  them^  Jhr  . ' 
neither  pretend  nor  desire  to  know  them  all. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  other  general  head,  which  is  to  shew  the 
Jolly  and  absurdity  of  these  principles  in  relation  to  God.     In  order 
to  which,  we  must  observe,  that  foolishness,  being  properly  a  man^s 
deviation  from  right  reason  in  point  of  practice,  must  needs  consist 
in  one  of  these  two  things : 

1.  In  his  pitching  upon  such  an  end  as  is  unsuitable  to  his  con- 
dition :  or,  2.  In  his  pitching  upon  means  unsuitable  to  the  com- 
passing of  his  end. 

There  is  folly  enough  in  either  of  these ;  and  my  business  shall 
be  to  show,  that  such  as  act  by  the  forementioned  rules  of  worldly 
wisdom,  are  eminently  foolish  upon  both  accounts. 

1.  And  first,  for  that  sort  of  foolishness  imputable  to  them; 
namely,  that  a  man,  by  following  such  principles,  pitches  upon  that 
for  his  end,  which  no  way  suits  his  condition. 

Certain  it  is,  and  indeed  self-evident,  that  the  "  wisdom  of  this 
world"  looks  no  farther  than  this  world.  All  its  designs  and 
efficacy  terminate  on  this  side  heaven;  nor  does  policy  so  much 
as  pretend  to  any  more  than  to  be  the  great  art  of  raising  a  man 
to  the  plenties,  glories,  and  grandeurs  of  the  world.  And  if  it  ar- 
rives so  far  as  to  make  a  man  rich,  potent,  and  honourable,  it  has 
its  end)  and  has  done  its  utmost.  But  now,  that  a  man  cannot 
rationally  make  these  things  his  end,  will  appear  from  these  two 
considerations : 

(1.)  That  thev  reach  not  the  measure  of  his  duration  or  being; 
the  perpetuity  of  which  surviving  this  mortal  state,  and  shooting  ' 

forth  into  the  endless  eternities  of  another  world,  must  needs 
render  a  man  infinitely  miserable  and  forlorn,  if  he  has  no  other 
comforts  but  Ajrhat  he  must  leave  behind  him  in  this.  For  nothing 
can  make  a  man  happy,  but  that  which  shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts. 
And  all  these  enjoyments  are  much  too  short  for  an  immortal  soul 
to  stretch  itself  upon,  which  shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when 
profit,  pleasure,  and  honour,  but  when  time  itself  shall  cease,  and 
be  no  more. 

Fo  man  can  transport  his  large  retinue,  his  sumptuous  fare,  and 
his  rich  furniture^  into  another  world.  '  Nothing  of  all  these 
things   can  continue  with  him  then,   but  the   memory  of  them. 
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And  sorely,  the  baie  remembrance  that  a  man  was  fonnerly  rich 
or  great,  cannot    make  him  at  all  happier  there,  where  an  infinite 
happiness  or  an  infinite  misery  shall  equally  swallow  up  the  sense 
of  these   poor  felicities.     It  may  indeed  contribute  to  his  misery, 
heighten  die    anguish,  and  sharpen  the  sting  of  con3cience,  and  so 
add  fury  to  the  everlasting  flames,  when  he  shall  reflect  upon  the 
abase  of  all   that   wealth  and  greatness  that  the  good  providence 
of  God  had   put    as  a  price  into  his  hand  for  worthier  purposes, 
than  to  ciamn  his  nobler  and  better  part,  oidy  to  please  and  gra- 
tify lus  'worse.      But  the  politician  has   an  answer  ready  for  all 
diese  melancholy  considerations ;  that  he,  for  his  part,  believes 
none  of  these  things :  as  that  there  is  either  a  heaven,  or  a  hell,  or 
an  immortal  soul.     No,  he  is  too  great  a  friend  to  real  Icndwled^, 
to  take  such    troublesome  assertions  as  these  upon  trust.     Which 
if  it  he  Yds  belief,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  let  him  for  me  condpue  in  it 
sdD,  and  stay   for  its  confutation  in  another  world  ;  which  if  he 
can  destroy  by  disbeUeving,  his  infidelity  will  do  him  better  ser- 
vice, than  as  yet  he  has  any  cause  to  presume  that  it  can.     But, 
i^J)  Admitting  that  either  these  enjoyments  were  eternal,  or 
die  soul  mortal ;  and  so,  that  one  way  or  other  they  were  com- 
mensurate to  its  duration ;  yet  stUl  they  cannot  be  an  end  suit- 
able to  a  rational  nature,  forasxtiuch  as  they  fill  not  the  measure 
of  its  desires.     The  foundation  of  all  man's  unhappiness  here  on 
eax\h,  is  the   great  disproportion  between  his  enjoyments  and.  his 
appetites ;  which  appears  evidently  in  this,  that  let  a  man  have 
uerer  so    much,  he   is  sdll  desirmg  something  or  oiher  more. 
Alexander,  vre  know,  was  much  troubled  at  the  scantiness  of  na- 
ture itself,  that  there  were  no   more  worlds  for  him  to  disturb ; 
and,  in  tins  respect,  every  man  living  has  a  soul  as  great  as  Alex- 
ander; and   put  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  own  the 
very  same  dissatisfactions. 

Now  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  spiritual  natures,  so  much  as 
theie  is  of  desire,  so  much  there  is  also  of  capacity  to  reoeive.     I 
do  not  say,  there  is  always  a  capacity  to  receive  the  very  thing 
they  desire  ;  for  that  may  be  impossible :  but  for  the  degree  of 
happiness  that  diey  propose  to  themselves  from  that  thing,  this,  I 
say,  they  are  capable  of.     And  as  God  is  said  to  have  **  made  man 
aner  Vds  own  image,''  so  upon  this  quality  he  seems  peculiarly  to 
have  stamped  the  resemblance  of  his  infinity :  for  man  seems  as 
boundless  in  his  desires,  as  God  is  in  his  being ;  and  therefiure 
nothing  but  God   himself  can  satisfy  him.     But    the   great  in- . 
equality  of  all  thmgs  else  to  the  appetites  of  a  rational  soul  ap- 
pears yet  further,  from  this  :  that  in  all  these  worldly  things,  that 
a  man  pursues  with  the  greatest  eagerness  and  intention  of  mind 
unagvnable,  he  finds  not  half  the  pleasure  in  the  actual  possession 
of  them,  that  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  expectation.    Which 
^W8,  that  there  is  a  great  cheat  or  lie  which  overspreads  the- 
Vol.!,— 19  N 
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world,  while  all  things  here  below  beguile  men's  exrjxiotatioj 
and  their  expectations  cheat  theit  experience. 

Let  this  therefore  be  the  first  thing,  in  which  "  the  foolishne 
of  this  worldly  wisdom- is  manifest.  Namely,  that  by  it  a  /z?^ 
proposes  to  himself  an  end  wholly  unsuitable  to  his  condition  ;  £i 
bearing  no  proportion  to  the  measure  of  his  duration,  or  tlie  vas/ 
ness  of  his  desires. 

2.  The  other  thing,  in  which  foolishness  is  seen,  is  a  man's; 
pitching  upon  means  unsuitable  to  that  which  he  has  vrtsuie  his 
end. 

And  here  we  will,  for  the  present,  suppose  the  things    of  tie 
world  to  have  neither  that  shortness  nor  emptiness  in  them,  that 
we  have  indeed  proved  them  to  have.     But  that  they  are    so  ade- 
quate to  all  the  concerns  of  an  intelligent  nature,  that  thev  ma^ 
be  rationally  fixed  upon  by  men,  as  the  ultimate  end  of  aU   their 
designs ;  yet  the  folly  of  this  wisdom  appears  in  this,  that  it  sug- 
gests those  means  for  the   acquisition  of  these  enjoyments,  that 
are  no  ways  fit  to  compass  or  acquire  them,  and   that  upoj7  a 
double  account. 

(l.V  That  4hey  are  in  themselves  unable  and  insufficient  for: 
and,  (2.)  That  they  $ire  frequently  opposite  to  a  successful  attain- 
ment of  them. 

(1.)  And  first  for  their  insufficiency.     Let  politicians  oontrivc* 
as  accurately,  project  as  deeply,  and  pursue  what  they  have  thus 
contrived  and  projected,  as  diligently  as  it  is  possible  for  huma/7 
wit  and  industry  to  do ;  yet  still  the  success  of  all  depends  upon 
the  favour  of  an  overruling  hand.     For  (Jod  expressly  claims  it 
as  a  special  part  of  his  prerogative,  to  have  the  entire  disposal  of 
riches,  honours,  and  whatsoever  else  is  apt  to  command  the  desires 
of  mankind  here  below,  Deut.  viii.  18,  *'  It  is  the  Lord  thy  God 
that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth."     And  in  1  Sam.  iL  30,  God 
peremptorily  declares  himself  the  sole  fountam  of  honour,  telling 
us,  that  '^  those  that  honour  him  shall  be  honoured ;  and  those 
that  despise  him  shall  be  lightly  esteemed." 

And  then  for  dignities  and  preferments,  we  have  the  word  of 
one,  that  could  dispose  of  these  things  as  much  as  kings  could 
do,  Prov.  xxix.  5J6,  where  he  tells  us,  3iat  "many  seek  the  ruler's 
favour  ;"  that  i3,  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and  humour, 
with  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequiousness,  the  surest  and 
readiest  ways,  one  would  think,  to  advance  a  man  ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  it  follows  in  the  next  words,  that   "  every  man's  judgment 
Cometh  of  the  I^ord.^'     And  that,  whatsoever*  may  be  expected 
here,  it  is  resolved  only  in  the  court  of  heaven,  whether  the  roan 
shall  proceed  favourite  in  the  courts  of  princes,  and  after  all  his 
artificial  attendance  come  to  sit  at  the  right  hand,  or  be  made  a 
footstool.     So  that  upon  full  trial  of  all  the  courses  that  policy 
could  either  devise  or  practise,   the   most   experienced  masters 
of  it  have  been  often  forced  to  sit  down  with  that  complaint  of 
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clples^  **  We  hsTe  toiled  all  night,  and  have  caught  nothing,** 
we  not  sometimes  see  that  traitors  can  be  out  of  favour,  and 
.  be  beggars^  and  lose  their  estates,  and  be  stripped  of  their 
as  vrell  as  honester  men  ? 

why  all  this?  Surely  not  always  for  want  of  craft  to 
where  their  game  lay;  nor  yet  for  want  of  irreligion 
thetn  all  the  scope  of  ways  lawful  and  unlawful,  to 
£ute  tbeir  in  tent  inns :  but  because  the  proi^idence  of  God 
tes  not  in  >Rrith  them,  but  dashes  and  even  dispirits  all  ttteir 
avoiiTS^  and  makes  their  designs  heartless  and  ineffectual.  So 
it  is  not  their  seeing  this  manj  their  belling  another,  nor 
si^eaking[  to  a  t>iird,  t!iat  shall  be  able  to  do  their  business, 
the  designs  of  Heaven  will  be  served  by  their  disappoinU 
Bt,  And  this  is  ihe  true  cause  why  so  many  politic  cnncep- 
tioiss,  so  e\aborat«?ly  tbrmed  and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length 
-!^  for  delivery,  do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscarry  and  prove  abor- 
ive*,  foi^  bein|^  come  to  the  birlh,  the  all-dispo^^ing  providence 
of  God  denies  them  strength  to  bring  forth.  And  thus  the  authors 
tA  lii^m  having  missed  of  their  mighty  aims,  are  fain  to  retreat 
wiUi  frustration  and  a  baffle  ;  and  having  played  the  knave  unsuc- 
eesSfoOy,  to  have  the  ill  luck  to  pass  for  fools  too. 

(2,)  The  means  suggested  by  policy  and  worldly  wisdom,  for 
4e  attaijinient  of  these  earthly  enjoyments,  are  unlit  for  that 
jnnpose,  t\rjt  only  upon  the  account  of  their  insufficiency  for,  but 
ate  of  their  frequent  opposition  and  contrariety  to,  the  accotn- 
^Wiimem  of  such  ends ;  nothmg  being  more  usual,  than  for  these 
LjQchristian  fishers  of  men  to  he  fatally  caught  in  their  o\vn  nets  ; 
fal  does  not  the  text  expressly  say,  that  **  God  taketli  the  wise 
h  ifcttr  ovm  craftiness  ?  And  has  not  our  own  experience  suffi- 
cievtJv  commented  upon  the  textj  when  we  have  seeu  some  by 
ikB  rwf  same  ways,  by  which  they  had  designed  to  rise  uncon- 
trolkbly,  and  to  clear  off  all  obstructions  before  their  ambition, 
^t^  Wc  directly  procured  their  utter  downfall,  and  to  have  broken 
tkm  necks  from  the  very  ladder,  by  which  they  had  thought  to 
We  elimbed  as  high  as  their  father  Lucifer ;  and  there  from  the 
iwp  of  their  greatness  to  have  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  all 
Wow  them  ?  Such  persons  are  the  proper  and  lawful  objects  of 
denrioa^  forasrauch  as  God  himself  lauglis  at  them, 

Hainan  wanted  nothing  to  complete  his  greatness  but  a  gallows 
uptm'^Hch  to  hang  Mortiecai  ;  but  it  mattered  not  for  whom  he 
pmtiffed  the  gallows,  when  Providence  designed  the  rope  for  him. 
With  wbat  contempt  does  the  aposde  here,  in  the  20th  verse  of 
im  third  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  repeat 
fiose  words  of  the  psalmist  concerning  all  the  fine  artifices  of 
^ftr%  wisdom ;  '^The  Lord,"  says  he,  *'knoweth  the  thoughts 
tjf  the  wise,  that  they  are  vain."  All  their  contrivances  are  but 
^tij  alight, despicahle  things,  and  for  the  most  part,  destructive  of 
l!iems(?l?es  I   nothing  being  more   equal    in  justice,    and    indeed 
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more  natural  in  the  direct  consequence  and  connexioti.  €>£'  cffhc 
and  causes j  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  outwit  themsel  v^^s,  axj 
for  such  as  wrestle  with  Providence  to  trip  up  their  own  h^d^- 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  charge  of  this  second  sort  of"  foolish 
ness  is  made  good  upon  worldly  wisdom  ;  for  that  having  m  a d^  me> 
pitch  upon  an  end  unfit  for  their  condition,  it  also  makes  tkem  pitcL 
upon  means  unfit  to  attain  that  end.  And  that  both  by  reason  of 
their  inability  for,  and  frequent  contrariety  to,  the  bringing"  about 
9ueh  designs. 

This,  I  say,  has  been  made  good  in  the  general ;  but  since  par- 
ttculars  convincie  with  greater  lire  and  evidence,  we  will  resume  the 
fnrementioned  principles  of  th^  politician,  and  show  severally  in 
each  of  them,  how  little  efficacy  they  have  to  advance  the  practisers 
of  them  to  the  things  they  aspire  to  by  them. 

1.  And   first,  for  his  first  principle.   That  the  politician    must 
maintain  a  constant,  habitual  dissimulation.     Concerning  which  I 
shall  lay   down   this  as  certain ;   that  dissimulation   can  "be    no 
further  useful  than  it  is  concealed,  forasmuch  as  no  man  will  trust 
a  known  cheat :  and  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  as  some  men    use 
dissimulation  for  their  interest,  so  others  have  an  interest  strongly 
engaging  them  to  use  all  the  art  and  industry  they  can  to  find   it 
out,  and  to  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those 
with  whom  they  deal ;   which  renders  it   infinitely  hard,  if  not 
morally  impossible,  for  a  man  to  carry  on  a  constant  course  of 
dissimulation  without  discovery.     And  being  once  discovered,  it 
is  not  only  no  help,  but  the  greatest  impediment  of  action  in  the 
world.     For  since  man  is  but  of  a  very  limited,  narrow  power  in 
his  own  person,  and   consequently  can   effect  no   great  matter, 
merely  by  his  own  personal  strength,  but  as  he  acts  in  society 
and  conjunction  wiA  others,  without  first  engaging  their  trust; 
and  moreover,  since  men  will  trust  no  farther  than  they  judge  a 
persion  for  his  sincerity  fit  to  be  trusted ;  it  follows,  that  a  disco- 
vered dissembler  can  achieve  nothing  great  or  considerable ;  for 
not  being  able  to  gain   men's  trust,  he  cannot  gain  their  con- 


currence, and  so  is  left  alone 


to  act  singly,  and  upon   his  own 


bottom;  and,  while  that  is  the  sphere  of  his  activity,  all  that  he 
can  do  must  needs  be  contemptible.  We  know  how  successful 
the  late  usurper*  was,  while  his  artny  believed  him  real  in  his  zeal 
against  kingship ;  but,  when  they  found  out'  the  imposture,  upon 
bis  aspiring  to  the  same  himself  he  was  presently  deserted  and 
opposed  by  them,  and  never  able  to  crown  his  usurped  greatness 
with  the  addition  of  that  title,  which  he  so  passionately  thirsted 
af^er.  Add  to  this  the  judgment  of  as  great  an  English  author  as 
ever  wrote,  with  great  confidence  affirming,  "  That  the  ablest  men 
that  ever  were,  had  all  an  openness  and  frankness  of  deal- 
ing ;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  such  did  dissemble,  their  dissimu- 
lation took  effect,  merely  in  the  strength  of  that  reputation  they 

•Cromwell. 
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gained    by    their  reracity  and  clear  dealing  in  the  main,*' 

ail  larbich  it     fbllowsj  that  dissimulation  can  be  of  no  further 

y   a  man,  ihaja  just  to  guard  him  within  the  compass  of  his 

iiial    concerns  ;  which  yet  may  be  more  easily^  and  not 

.ally   done,  by  that  silence  and  reversedness  that  every 

may  innocently  pra€tise,  without  the  putting  oq  of  any  con- 

dispiise* 

Tlie  politician's  second  principle  wasj  That  conscience,  or 

»  ou^it  ne%^er  to  stand  between  any  tuan  aiid   his  temporal 

itage.      Which  indeed  is  properly  atlteism  ;  nnd^  so  far  as  it  is 

sed,  tends    to  the  dissolution  of  society,  the   bond  of  which 

t^Ugion-      Forasmuch   as  a  roan's  happiness  or  misery  in  his 

eon  verse  witli  ottier  men  depends  chiefly  upon  their  doing  or  not 

t\tim^  those   tilings  which  human  laws  can  take  no  cognizance  of; 

'ich  ais  are  all  actions  capable  of  being  done  in  secret j  and  out  of 

i;be  fiew  of  mankind,  %vhich  yet  have  the  greatest  in  Hue  nee  upon 

om  n^^bour »  even  in  his  nearest  and  dearest  concerns.     And  if 

tliav  be  no   iniiirajd  sense  of  rehgion  to  awe  men  from  the  doing 

m^^DSt  actions,  provided  they  can  do  them  without  discovery ,  it 

is  bnpossible  for  any  man  to  sit  secure  or  happy  in  the  possession 

^  mny  thing    that  he  enjoys*     And  this  inconvenience  the  poll- 

Ikiaii  must   expect  from  others,  as  well  as  they  have  felt  from 

yiDi  unless    he   thinks  tliat  he  can  engross  this  principle  to  his 

(mn  pmcUce,  and  that  others  cannot  be  as  talse  and  atheistical 

as  htmself,  especially  having  had  the  advantage  of  his  copy  to 

^tiie  after* 

I  3.  The  third  principle  was,  That  the  politician  ought  to  make 

^     ^isiself,  and  not  the  public j  tlxe  chief,  if  not  the  sole  end  of  ail 

^M     tbat  he  does, 

^1  But  here  we  shall  quickly  find,  that  the  private  spirit  will 
^M  piOTt  as  pemtctous  in  temporals,  as  ever  it  did  in  spirituals.  For 
^m  while  every  particular  member  of  the  public  provides  singly  and 
^P  fiMy  for  itself,  the  several  jomts  of  the  body  politic  do  thereby 
^  separate  and  disunite,  and  so  become  unable  to  support  the  whole ; 
At\d  wlien  the  public  interest  once  fails,  let  private  iuterests  sub- 
mi  if  ihey  can,  and  prevent  a  universal  ruin  from  involving  in 
ii  particulars.  It  is  not  a  man's  wealth  that  can  be  sure  lo  save 
him,  "if  the  eiiemy  be  wise  enough  to  refuse  part  of  it  tendered 
as  a  ransom,  when  it  is  as  easy  for  him  to  destroy  the  owner,  and 
\D  take  the  whole.  When  the  hand  finds  itself  well  warmed  and 
coreml,  let  it  refuse  the  trouble  of  feeding  the  mouth  or  guarding 
%  beadj  till  the  body  be  starved  or  killed,  and  then  we  shall  sec 
tow  it  will  fare  with  the  hand.  The  Athenians,  the  Romans, 
and  all  other  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  nothing,  did 
w  merely  by  the  public-mindedness  of  particular  persons  ;  and 
the  same  courses  that  first  raised  nations  and  governments  must 
support  them.  So  that,  were  there  no  such  thing  as  religioUj 
pmdtmce  were  enough  to  enforce  this  upon  alL 
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For  our  own  parts,  let  us  reflect  upon  our  glorious  and  ' 
nowned  English  ancestors,  men  eminelit  in  church  and  stat^^  ^J 
we  shall  find  that  this  was  the  method  by  which  they  preser^*^^ 
both.  We  have  succeeded  into  their  labours,  and  the  fruits  <^ 
them ;  and  it  will  both  concern  and  become  us  to  succeed  slIs 
into  their  principles.  For  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  be  safe  or  to  b^ 
rich  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to  make  good  lii^ 
trust.  And  it  is  a  calamity  to  a  whole  naticm,  that  any  iii£lc 
should  hare  a  place  or  an  employment  more  large  and  publio 
than  his  spirit. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  principle  mentioned,  was,  Th^t    the 
politician  must  not,  in  doing  kindnesses,  consider  his  friends,  but 
only  gratify  rich  men  or  enemies.     Which  principle,  as  to  thsit 
branch  of  it  relating  to  enemies,  was  certainly  first  borrowed  and 
fetched  up  from  the  very  bottom  of  hell ;  and  uttered,  no  doubt^ 
by  particular  and  immediate  inspiration  of  the  devil.    And  yet, 
as  much  of  the  devil  as  it  carries  in  it,  it  neither  is  nor  can  be 
more  villanous  and  detestable,  than  it  is  really  silly,  senseless, 
and  impolitic. 

But  to  go  over  the  several  parts  of  diis  principle;  and  to 
be^n  with  the  suppled  policy  of  gratifying  only  the  rich  and 
opulent.  Does  our  wise  man  think  that  the  grandee,  whom  he 
so  courts,  does  not  see  through  all  the  little  plots  of  his  court- 
ship, as  well  as  he  himself ;  and  so,  at  the  same  time,  while  he 
accepts  the  gift,  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  design,  and  despise 
the  giver  ? 

But,  for  the  neglect  of  friends,  as  it  is  the  height  of  baseness, 
so  it  can  never  be  proved  rational,  till  we  prove  the  person  using 
it  omnipotent  and  self-sufficient,  and  such  as  can  never  need  any 
mortal  assistance.  But  if  he  be  a  man,  that  is,  a  poor,  weak 
creature,  subject  to  change  and  misery,  let  him  know  that  it  is 
the  friend  only  that  God  has  made  for  the  day  of  adversity,  as 
the  most  suitable  and  sovereign  help  that  humanity  is  capable  of. 
And  those,  thoueh  in  heighest  place,  who  slight  and  disoblige 
their  fiiends,  shidl  inMlibly  come  to  know  the  value  of  them,  by 
Laving  none  when  they  shsul  most  need  them. 

That  prince  that  maintains  the  reputation  of  a  true,  fast, 
E^enerous  friend,  has  an  army  always  ready  to  fight  for  him, 
maintained  to  his  hand  without  pay. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  this  principle,  that  concerns  tbe 
gratifying  of  enemies  ;  it  is,  to  say  no  more,  an  absurdity  parallel 
to  the  former.  For  when  a  man  shall  have  done  all  he  can, 
given  all  he  has,  to  oblige  ah  enemy,  he  shall  find  that  he  has 
armed  him  indeed,  but  not  at  all  altered  him. 

The  scripture  bids  us  "  pray  for  our  enemies,"  and  "lore  our 
enemies,"  but  no  where  does  it  bid  us  trust  our  enemies ;  nay,  it 
strictly  cautions  us  against  it:  Prov.  xxvi.  25,  "  When  he 
speaketh  thee  fair,"  say^  the  text,  "  believe  him  not ;  for  there 
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seiren  ttbominations  in  his  heart."  And,  in  good  earnest, 
Id  be  a  raritj^  worth  the  seeing,  could  any  one  show  us 
thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled  enemy.  Men  are  genemlly 
Ions  at  first,  and  will  not  take  up  this  great  and  sale  (ruth 
cost  of  other  men's  experience,  till  they  cotne  to  be 
into  a  sens€*  of  it  by  their  own ;  but  are  apt  to  take  fair 
Otis,  faTA'ning  looks,  treats,  entertain  men ts^  visits  j  and  such 
piuftil  stuff,  for  friendship  and  reconcilement,  and  so  to 
it  tiie  serpent  into  their  bosom  ;  but  let  them  come  once  to 
upon  this  new  made  friend,  or  reconciled  enemy,  in  any 
or  real  concern  of  Jife,  and  they  shall  find  him  "  false  as 
ll,  and  cruel  as  the  grave, *^  And  I  know  nothing  more  to  be 
ered  at,  than  that  those  reconcilements  which  are  so  difficult, 
eren  ne^  to  impossible  in  the  effect,  should  yet  be  so  fre- 
it  'm  the  attempt:  especially  since  the  rea^n  of  this  difficulty 
deep  as  nature  itself;  which j  afi:er  it  has  done  an  injury, 
for  ever  be  snispicious ;  and  I  would  fain  see  the  man  that  can 
tly  love  the  person  whom  he  suspects. 
Ttere  IS  a  noted  story  of  Hector  and  Ajax,  who  having  com- 
bated one  another,  ended  that  combat  in  a  reconcilement,  and 
vs^§e4  that  reconcilement  by  mutual  presents ;  Hector  giving 
Ajajt  s  s;word,  and  Ajajt  presenting  Hector  with  a  beh.  The 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  Ajax  slew  himself  with  the  sword 
ps^Ti  Vim  by  Hector,  ^nd  Hector  was  dragged  about  the  walls  of 
Troy  b>"  the  belt  given  him  by  Ajax,  Such  are  the  gifts,  such  are 
^«  killing  kindnesses  of  reconciled  enemies. 

Confident  men  may  try  what  conclusions  they  please,  at  their 
*>wn  peril ;  hut  let  history  be  consulted,  reason  heard ,  and  ex- 
petiriiee  culled  in  to  speak  impartially  what  it  has  foimd,  and  I 
beiieve  they  will  all  with  one  voice  declare,  that  whatsoever  the 
grsif.^  cvf  God  may  do  in  the  miraculous  change  of  men's  hearts ; 
yei,  accordmg  to  the  common  methods  of  the  world,  a  man  may  as 
'wtll  txpecl  to  make  the  devil  himself  his  friend,  as  an  enemy  that 
his  g^ven  him  the  first  blow. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  the  two  general  heads  proposed  from 
the  words,  and  sliown  both  what  those  principles  are,  upon  which 
thk  wisdom  of  the  world  does  proceed ;  and  suso  wherein  the  folly 
aru^  ahsurdily  of  them  does  consist. 

Ant!  now^  into  what  can  we  more  nafiirally  improve  the  whole 
\m<:^mng  discourse,  than  into  that  practical  inference  of  our 
apostle,  in  the  verse  before  the  text?  that  *Sf  any  man  desires 
tW  reputation  of  wisdom,  he  shoukl  become  a  fool,  that  he  may 
be  wise ;"  that  is,  a  fool  to  the  world,  that  he  may  be  wise 
toGml 

het  us  not  be  ashamed  of  the  folly  of  being  sincere  and  with- 
(>tit  giiile ;  without  traps  and  snares  in  our  converse ;  of  being 
fei^viV  lo  build  our  estates  upon  the  ruin  of  our  consciences ; 
of  preferring  the  public  good  before  our  own  private  emolument  j 
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and  lastly,  of  being  true  to  all  the  offices  of  friendship,  the  c^ 
tions  of  which  are  sacred,  and  will  certainly  be  exacted  of 
the  great  Judge  of  all  our  actions.     I  say,  let  us  not  blush    -^^^^ 
found  guilty  of  all  these  follies,  as  some  account  them,  rather^     -^i-fa  \ 
to  be  expert  in  that  kind  of  wisdom,  that  God  himself,  the    ^^^*^^ 
fountain   of  wisdom,  has  pronounced  to   be    "earthly,    seiE-^r^-^*i 
devilish ;"  and  of  the  wretched  absurdity  of  which  all  histo 
both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, ,  have  given  us  such  pregnant 
convincing  examples. 

Reflect  upon  Ahithopbel,  Haman,  Sej anus,  Caesar  Borgia^ 
other  such  masters  of  the  arts  of  policy,  who  thought  they 
fixed   themselves  upon  so  sure  a  bottom,  that    they  might    e 
defy  and  dare  Providence  to  the  faqe  ;  and  yet  how  did  Grod  hri^27^ 
an  absolute  disappointment,  like  one  great  blot,  over  all  their  Bim^^ 
artificial   contrivances?     Every   one  of   those  mighty   and    px"x>— 
found  sages  coming  to  a  miserable  and  disastrous  emd. 

The  consideration  of  which,  and  the  like  passages,  one  would 
think,   should  make   men  grow  weary  of  dod^g  and  sho\irio|^ 
tricks  with  God  in  their  own  crooked  ways ;  and  even  force  tfaezn 
to   acknowledge  it  for  the  surest  and   most  unfiadling  prudence, 
wholly  to   commit  their  persons  and  concerns  to  the   wise   and 
good  providence  of  God,  in  the  strait  and  open  ways  of  his  own 
commands. 

Who,  we  may  be  confident,  is  more  tenderly  concerned  for  the 
good  of  those  that  truly  fear  and  serve  him,  than  it  is  possible 
for  the  most  selfish  of  men  to  be  concerned  for  themselves  ;  and 
who,  in  all  the  troubles  and  disturbances,  all  the  cross,  difficult, 
and  perplexing  passages  that  can  fall  out,  will  be  sure  to  guide  all 
to  this  happy  issue,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good 
to  those  that  love  God." 

To  which  God,  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  just,  be  rendered  and 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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QOOD    IMTTXHTIONS   JTO   EXCUSE  FOB   BAD  ACTIOITS* 
[[Praachjed  wx  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  b«roT«  the  University,  Ma;  S^  1686.} 

2  CoE,  viu,  12. 


if  th^re  bejtrst  a  miUiTig  mind^  ii  is  accepkd  acmrding  to  thai 
a  nuin  hathj  and  not  accordmg  to  that  he  hath  not. 

bs  deBling  wtb  meu^s  consciences,  for  the  taking  them  off 
tm  sin,  I  knoi^  nothing  of  so  direct  and  efficacious  an  influence, 
ike  right  stating  of  those  general  rules  and  principles  of 
that  cnen  are  apt  to  guide  their  livens  and  consciences  by : 
these  be  true  and  withal  rightly  appHed,  men  must  needs 
upOB  firm  and  sate  grounds  ;  btit  if  either  false  in  thera- 
iTC5^  or  not  rigbt  in  their  particular  application,  the  whole  course 
AiallQeii  are  thereby  engaged  In^  being  founded  in  sin  and  error, 
must  needs  lead  to^  and  at  length  end  in  death  and  confusion  ; 
xtere  being,  as  the  wise  man  tells  us,  "  a  way  that  may  seem 
n^t  in  a  man's  own  eyes,  when,  nevertheless,  the  end  of  that 
TO  is  death.*' 

Now  as  amongst  tliese  principles  or  rules  of  action,  the  pre- 
tieaces  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  tendemesvs  of  consciencCj  and  thi^ 
likf ,  b.a\e  been  the  late  grand  artifices  by  which  crafty  and  de- 
s^igauig  hypocrites  have  so  much  abused  the  world  ;  so  I  shall 
mm  isistance  in  another  of  no  less  note,  by  which  the  generality 
ai  men  are  a^  apt  to  abuse  themselves :  ajul  that  is  a  certain 
mle  or  sentence  got  almost  into  every  man's  mouth,  '  that  God 
^rcepts  the  will  for  the  deed,'  A  principle^  as  usually  applied, 
f^f  less  malice,  I  confess ;  but,  considering  the  easiness,  and 
wiihal  the  fetidity  of   the  delusion,  of    more  mischief  than  the 

kxkd  this  I  shall  endeavour  to  search  into  and  lay  open  in  the 
Ho  wing  discourse. 

The  words  hold  forth  a  general  rule  or  proposition  delivered 
Lipon  a  parricidar  occasion  t  which  was,  the  apostle's  exhorting 
The  Corinihians  to  a  holy  and  generous  emulation  of  the  charity 
'^!  (be  Macedonians,  in  contributing  freely  to  the  relief  of  the 
P^^  saints  at  Jerusalem  :  upon  this  great  encouragement,  that 
^ft  ivll  such  works  of  charity,  it  is  the  will  that  gives  worth  to  the 
f>Ua;ion,  and^  bs  to  GorPs  acceptance,  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon 
^^^  %m\p.  level  with  the  richest.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  but  so  perfectly 
(lf>es  the  value  of  all  charitable  acts  take  its  measure  and  pro- 
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portion  from  the  wiQ  and  from  the  frdness  of  the  be8jrt,^  rstUi^ 
than  that  of  the  hand,  that  a  lesser  supply  may  be  oflexitimes 
greater  charity;   and  the  widow's  mite,  in  the  balance     o£     tl 
sanctuary,  outweigh  the  shekels,  Imd  perhaps  the  talents    of    th 
most  opulent  and  wealthy ;  the  all  and  utmost  of  the  one    beini 
certainly  a  nobler  alms,  than  the  superfluities  of  the   otbcr  :   arm 
all  this  upon  the  account  of  the  great  rule  here  set  dow^n    in    tht 
text:  That  in  all  transactions  between  God   and  mdiij  y^b^reso- 
ever  there  is  a  full  resolution,  drift,  and  purpose  of  will  to  please 
God,  there  what  a  man  can  do,  shall  by  virtue  hereof    be   ac- 
cepted ;  and  what  he   cannot  do,  shall  not  be  required.       from 
whence  these   too  propositions,  in   sense  and  design   much    the 
same,  do  naturally  result. 

I.  The  first  of  them  expressed  in  the  words ;  to  wit,  that  God 
accepts  the  will,  where  there  is  no  power  to  perform. 

II.  The  other  of  them  implied ;  namely,  that  vAiete  there  is 
a  power  to  perform,  God  does  not  accept  the  will. 

Of  all  the  spiritual  tricks  and  ledgerdemain,  by  which  men   are 
apt  to  shift  off  their  dtity,  and  to  impose  upon  their  own  souls, 
there  is  none  so  common,  and  of  so  fetal  an  import,  as  these  tiro  ; 
the  plea  of  a  good  intention,  and  the  plea  of  a  good  will.     One 
or  both   of  them  being  used  by  men,  almost  at  every  turn,  to 
elude  the   precept,  to  put  Grod  off  with   something  mstead  of 
obedience,  and  so,  in  efiect^  to  outwit  him  whom  they  are  called 
to   obey.     They  are    certamly  two  of  the  most  effectual  instru- 
ments and  engines  in  the  devil's  hands,  to  wind  and  turn  the 
souls  of  men  by,  to  whatsoever  he  pleases.     For, 

1.  The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sanctify  and 
authorize  the  very  worst  of  actions.     The  proof  of  which  is  but 
too  full  and  manifest,  from  that  lewd  and  scandalous  doctrine  of 
the  Jesuits  concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and  like- 
wise from  the  whole  manage  of  the  late  accursed  rebellion.    In 
which   it  was  this  insolent   and   impudent   pretence,   that   em- 
boldened the  worst  of  men   to  wade  through  the  blood  of  the 
best  of  kings,  and  the  loyalest  of  subjects ;  namely,  that  in  all 
that  risk  of  villany,  "  their  hearts,"  forsooth,  "  were  right  towards 
Grod  ;"  and  that  all  their  plunder  and  rapine  was  for  nothing  else, 
but  to  place  Christ  on  his  throne,  and  to  establish  amongst  us 
the   power  of  godliness,  and  the  purity  of  the   gospel,  by  a  fur- 
ther reformation  (as  the  cant  goes)  of  a  church,  which  had  but 
too  much  felt  the  meaning  of  that  word  before. 

But  such  persons  consider  not,  that  though  an  ill  intention  is 
certainly  sufficient  to  spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially 
good ;  yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or  infuse  a 
moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil.  To  come  to  church, 
is  no  doubt  em  act  in  itself  materially  good  :  yet  he  who  does  it 
with  an  ill  intention,  comes  to  God's  house  upon  the  deviPs 
errand  ;    and  the  whole  act  is  thereby   rendered    absolutely  evil 
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testable    before  God*     But,  on  the  other  side;  if  it  were 

im  for  a  man  to  intend  wellj  while  he  does  ill ;  yet  no  such 

kcm,  though    eTer  so  good,  can   make  that  man  steal,  lie,  or 

Jer  ^th  a  good  conscience,  or  convert  a  wicked  action  into  a 

l\iese   things  are  against  the  nature  of  morality;  in  which 

g    is    or    can    be   really   good  without  a  univeraal  concur* 

oC    all   the    principles  and  ingredients    requisite  to  a  moral 

I ;    though    the  failure    of  any  one   of  them  will    imprint  a 

ity  upon  that  act,  which ^  in  spite  of  all  the  other  requisite 

lients,  shall   stamp  it  absolutely  cfU,  and  corrupt  it  past  the 

of  m  good  intention, 

.^d  thus,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  plea  of  a  good  intention 

.^  used  by  men    to  warrant  and  patronize  the  most  villanou.^  and 

wick^  mcdons  ;  so^  in  the  next  place  the  plea  of  a  good  will 

will  be  found  equally  efficacious  to  supersede,  and  take  off  the 

tueeetsity  of  all   holy  and  good  actions.     For  still,  as  I  have  ob- 

•erred,  the  great  art  of  the  devil,  and  the  principal  deceit  of  the 

leart,  is,  to  put  a  trick  upon  the  command,  and  to  keep  fair  with 

Dod  himself,  while  men  tall  foul  upon  his  laws.     For  both  law 

tod  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obedience,  and  such  a  piety  as 

^€S  Tiol  up  either  with  faint  notions,  or  idle  insignificant  inclina* 

iiciiis,  but  such  a  one  as  shows   itself  in  the  solid  instances  of 

ice  and  performance.     For,   '*  do  this  and  live,"  saith  the 

^huke  X-  21 J  and,  *Sf  ye  know  these  things  happy  are  ye 

I  do  themj'^  says  the  gospels  John  xiii,  17  ;  and,   *  not  every 

fmt  that  saith,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ; 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven,"  Matt, 
mil  \  tad,  **  let  no  man  deceive  you  ;  he  that  doeth  righteousness 
il  rigjiteotjs,''  1  John  iii,  7,  with  innumerable  more  such  places. 
Ml  of  them  terrible  and  severe  injunctions  of  practice,  and  equally 
aeme  obligations  to  it* 

But  then  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doctrine  of  good 
will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  these  hard ,  pinching  cords ;  and  tells 
you,  that  if  this  be  but  piously  and  well  inclined,  if  the  bent  of 
the  spmt,  as  some  call  it,  be  towards  God  and  goodness,  God 
accepts  of  this  above,  nay,  instead  of  all  external  works ;  those 
V\tv^  but  the  shell  or  husk,  this  the  kernel  or  quintessence, 
urd  the  very  soul  of  duty.  But  for  all  this,  these  bents,  and 
^TOpensfities,  and  inclinations,  will  not  do  the  business :  the  bare 
bending  of  the  bow  will  not  hit  the  mark  without  shooting  the 
arrow:  and  men  are  not  called  to  will,  but  to  work  out   their 

But  what  then  ?  Is  it  not  as  certain  from  the  text,  that  God 
l&inttiTOes  accepts  the  will,  as  it  is  from  those  fore  mentioned 
wrlptures,  that  God  commands  the  deed  ?  Yes,  no  doubt :  since 
^  i»  impossible  for  the  Holy  Ghost  to  contradict  that  in  one 
place  of  scripture,  which  he  had  affirmed  in  another*     In  all  the 
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foregoing  places,  doin^  is  expressly  c(Hnmanded,  and  no  ii^jypin 
allowed  to  any  thing  short  of  it;  and  yet  here  Gfod  is^  si 
to  accept  of  the  will ;  andean  both  these  stand  togetlrer  witbi: 
manifest  contradiction  ?  That  which  enjoins  the  AeeA  is  certain 
Grod's  law ;  and  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  the  scripture  that  aJIoT* 
of  the  will,  is  neither  the  abrogation,  nor  derogation,  nor  dispcnsi\ 
tion,  nor  relaxation  of  that  law. 

In  order  to  the  clearing  of  which,  I  shall  lay  down  tliese   twr\ 
assertions. 

(1.)  That  every  law  of  Grod  commands  the  obedience  af  the 
whole  man.  (2.)  That  the  will  is  never  accepted  by  Grod,  but  as 
it  is  the  obedience  of  the  whole  man. 

So  that  the  allowance  or  acceptance  of  the  will,  mentioneti  m 
the  text,  takes  off  nothing  irom  the  obligation  of  those  lavrs,  in 
which  the  deed  is  so  plainly  and  positively  enjoined  ;  but  is  on}f 
an  interpretation  or  declaration  of  the  true  sense  of  those  laws, 
showing  the  equity  of  them  ;  which  is  as  really  essential  to  every 
law,  and  gives  it  its  obligmg  force  as  much  as  the  justice  of  it ;  and 
indeed  is  not  another,  or  a  distinct  thing  from  the  justice  of  it,  any 
more  than  a  particular  case  is  from  a  imiversal  rule. 

But  you  will  say,  how  can  the  obedience  of  the  will  ever  be 
proved  to  be  the  obedience  of  the  whole  man  ? 

For  answer  to  which,  we  are  first  to  consider  every  man  as  a 
moral,  and  consequently  as  a  rational  agent;  and  then  to  con- 
sider, what  is  the  office  and  influence  of  the  will  in  every  moral 
action.    Now  the  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  freedom 
of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is- in  the  agent's  power, 
having  all  thmgs  ready  and  requisite  to  the  performance  of  an 
action,  either  to  perform  or  not  to  perform  it.     And,  as  the  will 
IS  endued  with  this  freedom,  so  is  it  also  endued  with  a  power  to 
command  all  the  other  faculties,  both  of  soul  and  body,  to  execute 
what  it  has  so  willed  or  decreed,  and  that  without  resistance ;  so 
that  upon  the  last  dictate  of  the  will  for  the  doing  of  such  or 
such  a  thing,  all  the  other  faculties  proceed  immediately  to  act 
according  to  their  respective  offices.    By  which  it  is  manifest, 
that  in  point  of  action  the  will  is  virtually  the  whole  man ;  as 
containing  in  it  all  that,  which  by  virtue  of  his  other  faculties  he 
is  able  to  do :  just  as  the  spring  of  a  watch  is  virtually  the  whole 
motion  of  the  watch ;  forasmuch  as  it  imparts  a  motion  to  all  the 
wheels  of  it 

Thus  as  to  the  soul.  If  the  will  bids  the  understanding  think, 
study,  and  consider ;  it  will  accordingly  apply  itself  to  Siought, 
study,  and  consideration.  If  it  bids  the  affections  love,  rejoice, 
or  be  angry ;  an  act  of  love,  joy,  or  anger  will  follow.  And  then 
for  the  body ;  if  the  will  bids  the  leg  go,  it  goes ;  if  it  bids  the 
hand  do  this,  it  does  it.  So  that  a  man  is  a  moral  agent,  only  as  he 
is  endued  with,  and  acts  by  a  free  and  commanding  principle 
of  will. 
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(herefore^  "when  God  says^  ^*  My  son,  give  me  thy  heart,'^ 

liiere    signifies  (A*  will^  it  is  as  much  a^  if  he  had  com- 

the    service  of  tlie  whok  man  ;  for  whatsoever  the  will 

ids    tlie    ^^'hole  man  must  do  ;  the  empire  or  dominion  of 

over    all  the  faculties  of  soul  and  body  (as  to  most  of  the 

of      each   of    ihem)    being   absolutely   overruling   and 

Froi3Q  whence   it   follows,    that   when    the    will   has 

an     act    of  command  upon   any  facu Uy  of  the  soul,  or 

jer  of    the  body,  it  has,  by  so  doing,  ilone  all  that  the  whole 

as  a.    moral  agent,  can  do  for  the  actual  exercise  or  eoiploy* 

of    sucli    a   faculty  or  member*     And   if  soj  then    what  is 

done  in    such  a  case,  is  certainly  not  in  man's  power  to  do ; 

ftod  Gonse^ueiitly,  h  no  part  of  the  obedience  required  of  him ; 

^o  man  being  commanded  or  obliged  to  obey  beyond  his  power. 

Villi  \Vietefore  the  obedience  of  the  will  to    God's  commimds  is 

iic  cibedieiice  of  the  whole  man  (forasmuch  as  it  includes  and 

\i&,T%  it)  ;    which  was  the  assertion  that  we  undertook  to  prove. 

But  you    will  say,  if  the  preroj^tive  of  the  will  be  such^  that 

^liere  it  conmiands  the  hand  to  give  aji  alms,  the  leg  to  kneel ^  or 

to  m>  to  church  J  or  the  tongue  to  utter  a  prayer,  all  these  things 

will  ui&lUbly  be  done  ;  suppose  we  now,  a  man  be  bound  hand 

aoiA  foot  by  some  outward  violeoce,  or  be  laid  up  with  the  gout, 

or  disabled   for  any  of  these  functions  by  a  palsy  ;  can  the  willj 

\aij  its  eammand,  make  a  man  in  such  a  condition  utter  a  pi^)er, 

or   kneel^  or  go   to  church?    No,  it  is  manifest  it  cannot:    but 

thtn  you  are  to  know  also,  that  neither  is  vocal  prayer,  or  bodily 

kMtfiiig^  or  going  to  church  in  such  a  case,  any  part  of  the  obe- 

chenee  required  of  such  a  person :  but  that  act  of  his  will  hidierto 

ipokm  of  I  that  would  have  pot  his  body  upon  all  these  actions, 

kftd  there  been  no  impediment^  is  that  man's  whole  obedience ; 

%ad  for  that  very  cause  that  it  is  so,  and  for  no  oilier^  it  stands 

here  accepted  by  God, 

From  all  which  discourse  this  roust  naturally  and  directly  he 
inlefred,  as  a  certain  truth,  and  the  chief  foundation  of  all  that 
tin  be  said  upon  this  subject  t  namely^  that  whosoever  wills  the 
dmg  of  a  thing,  if  the  doing  of  it  be  in  his  power,  he  will  cer- 
tainly do  it ;  and  whosoever  does  not  do  that  thing  which  he  har 
ia  his  power  fo  do,  does  not  realty  and  properly  will  it.  For 
though  llif^  act  of  the  will  commanding,  and  the  act  of  any  oLhei 
Jaciiltj  of  die  soul  or  body  executing  tliat  which  is  so  com- 
matided,  be  physically,  and  in  the  precise  nature  of  things,  dis- 
tinct and  several  ;  yet  morally,  as  they  proceed  in  subordination, 
from  one  entire,  free,  moral  agent ^  both  in  divinity  and  morality ^ 
tli^y  pass  hut  for  one  and  the  same  action. 

Now,  that  from  the  foregoing  particulars  we  may  come  to  un- 
derstand, how  far  this  rule  of  God's  accepting  the  will  for  the 
deed  holds  good  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle,  we  roust  consider  it 
in  these  three  things, 

0 
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1.  The  original  ground  and  reason  of  it.    2.  The  just   mea^ 
and  bounds  of  it :  and,  3.  The  abuse  or  misapplication  of*  it.      | 

And  first  for  the  original  ground,  and  reason  of   this    rule  :  it 
founded   upon   that   great,  self-evident,    and    eternal     trutby  tl 
the  just,  the  wise,  and  good  God  neither  does  nor   can  require  < 
any  man   any  thinff  that  is  impossible,  or  naturally   heyond  b 
power  to  do :  and  uierefore,  in  the  second  place,  the   measure  c 
this  rule,  by  which  the  just  extent  and  bounds  of*    it  are  to  b\ 
determined,  must  be  that   power  or  ability  that  man    natural!;  j 
has,  to  do  or  perform  the  thines  willed  by  him.     So   that  where 
soever  such  a  power  is  founded,  there  this  rule  of  God's  accepting 
the  will  has  no  place ;  and  wheresoever  such  a  power  is  not  found, 
there  this  rule  presently  becomes  in  force.     And  accordiz?^/,  in 
the  third  and  last  place,  the  abuse  or  misapplication  of  this  rule 
will  consist  of  these  two  things : 

1.  That  men  do  very  often  take  that  to  be  an  act  of  the  will, 
that  really  and  truly  is  not  so.  2.  That  they  reckon  many  things 
impossible  that  indeed  are  not  impossible. 

And  first,  to  begin  with  men's  mistakes  about  the  will,  and  the    i 
acts  of  it ;  I  shall  note  these  three,  by  which  men  are  extremely 
apt  to  impose  upon  themselves. 

(1.)  As,  first,  the  bare  approbation  of  (he  worth  and  goodness 
of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  of  that  thing  ;  and  yet  men 
do  very  commonly  account  it  so.     But  this  is  properly  an  act  of      i 
the  understanding  or  judgment ;  a  faculty  wholly  distinct  from  tie 
will  and  which  makes  a  principal  part  of  that,  which  in  divinity  we      i 
call  natural  conscience ;  and  m  the  strength  of  which  a  man  miy 
approve  of  things   ^ood  and   excellent,  without   ever  willing  or 
intending  the  practice   of  them. .  And  accordingly,  the  2Lposi}e,       \ 
Rom.  ii.  18,  gives  us  an  account  of  ^ome  who  approved  of  things       i 
excellent,  and  yet  practised,  and  consequently  wiUed,  things  cleas 
contrary,  smce  no  man  can  commit  a  sin,  but  he  must  will  it  first 
Whosoever   observes   and  looks  into  the  workings  of  his  own 
heart,  will  find  that  noted  sentence.  Video  meliora  probaque,  de- 
teriora  sequor^  too  firequently  and  &tally  verified  upon  himself.        i 
The  seventh  of  the  Romans,  which  has  been  made  the  unbapp/ 
scene  of  so   much  controversy  about  these  matters,  has  several 
passages  to  this  purpose.    In  a  word,  to  iud^e  what  ought  to  be        , 
done  is  one  thing,  and  to  will  the  doing  of  it,  is  quite  another. 

No  doubt,  virtue  is  a  beautiful  and  a  glorious  thing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  most  vicious  person  breathing ;  suod  all  that  he  does  or  can         , 
hate  in  it,  is  the  difficulty  of  its  practice :  for  it  is  practice  alone 
that  divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and  vicious :  but  otherwise,  , 

as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of  virtue  and  vice,  honest  and  , 

dishonest,  the  generalifv  of  mankind  are  much  the  same ;  for 
men  do  not  approve  of  virtue  by  choice  and  free  election,  but 
it  is  an  homage  which  nature  commands  all  understandings  to 
pay  to  it,  by  necessaiy  determination :  and  yet,  after  all,  it  is  but 
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M,  unactive  ibing;  for,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment,  the  will 

[^ still   T^mam  as  perverse,  and  as  much  a  stranger  to  virtue^  as 

l><&fore.      Ill  fine,  there  is  as  much  difTerence  between  thfi 

oWtion  of  the  judgment,  and  the  actual  volitions  of  the  will, 

reladoo    to  the   same    object,  as  there  is  between  a  man's 

'  Bg  a  desmible  thing  with  his  eycj  and  his  reaching  after  it 

I  bis  band . 

L)  Tlie  Dirishin^  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing  of  it, 

U  loo  often  mistaken  by  men  for  such ;  but  it  is  that  which 

led    by    the   schools   an  imperfect   velleity,  and  imports  no 

than  an  idle,  unoperative  complacency  in,  and  desire  of  the 

"wttboiit   any  consideration  of,  nay,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 

ct  abhorrence  of  the  means ;  of  which  nature  I  account  the 

-  h  of  Balaam,  in  Numb,  xxiii.  10,  "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 

ateous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his," 

The  tMn^  itself  appeared  desirable  to  him,  and  accordingly  he 

lid  not  but  like  and  desire  it;   but  then  it  was  after  a  very 

.itiooal  absurd  wa)*^,  and  contrary  to  all  the  methods  and  princi- 

-S  of  a    rational   agent;  which  never  wills  a  thinj^  really  and 

p-ipetly,    but   it    applies  to    the    means   by   which   it   is  to    be 

.1  quired.     But  at  that  verjf  time  that  Balaam  desired   to   "  die 

ncdealh  of  the  righteous,''  he  was  actually  following  *'the  wages 

rf  imrighteoasness,*'   and  so  thereby  engaged  in  a  course  quite 

contnuy  to  what  he  desired  ;  and  consequently,  such  as  could  not 

wHy  bring  bim  to  such  an  end.     Much  like  the  sot  that  cried, 

,  hoc  €S$et  labornre,  while  he  lay  lazing  and  lolling  upon  his 

;  ever}^  true  act  of  volition  imports  a  respect  to  the  end,  by 

iroug;h  the  means ;    and  wills  a  thing  only  in  that   way,  in 

^xth,  it  ^s  to  be  compassed  or  effected ;   which  is  the  foundation 

of  that  most  true  aphorism,  That  he  who  wills  the  end,  will  also 

ihe  means.    The  truth  of  which  is  founded  in  such  a  necessary 

corniexlon  of  the  terras,  that  I  look  upon  the  proposition,  not  only 

u  tnie,  but  convertible ;   and  that,  as  a  man  cannot  truly  and 

pfOjMjrly  will  the  end,  but  he  must  also  will  the  means ;    so  neither 

<^  he  will  the  means,  but  he  must  virtually j  and  by  interpreta- 

timi  at  least,  will  the  end.     Which  is  so  true,  that  in  the  account 

of  the  divine  law,  a  man    is  reckoned  to  wUl  even  those  things 

thit  naturally  are  not  the  objects  of  desire ;   such  as  death  itself, 

Ei«k*  xviii.  31,  only  because  he  wills  those  ways  and  courses  that 

iiatuTally  tend  to  and  end  in  it.     And   even   our  own  common 

law  looks  upon  a  man's  raising  arms  against,  or  imprisoning  his 

prince^  as  an  imagining  or  compassing  of  his  death :  forasmuch  as 

tkese  actions  are  the  means  directly  leading  to  it,  and,  for  the  most 

ptrt^  actually  concluding  in  it ;  and  consequently  that  the  willing 

4  the  one  is  the  willing  of  the  other  also. 

To  will  a  thing  therefore,  is  certainly  much  another  thing  fifom 
what  the  geiierahty  of  men,  especially  in  their  spiritual  concerns, 
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take  it  to  be.  I  say ,  in  their  spiritual  concerns  j  fhr  i 
temporal,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  think  and  judge  much 
wise,  and  in  the  things  of  this  world,  no  tnan  is  hUoj 
believed  to  will  any  thing  heartily,  which  he  does  not  cndi 
after  proportionably.  A  wish  is  properly  a  man  of  desire, 
or  lying  still ;  but  an  act  of  the  will,  is  a  man  of  hu6 
vigorously  going  about  his  work:  and  certainly  there  is  a 
deal  of  difference  between  a  man's  stretching  out  his  ara 
work,  and  his  stretching  them  out  only  to  yawn. 

(3.)  And  lastly,  a  mere  inclination  to  a  thing  is  not  prope 
willing  of  that  thing ;  and  yet  in.  matters  of  duty,  no  doubt, 
frequently  reckon  it  for  such.     For  otherwise,  why  should 
so  often  plead  and  rest  in  the  goodness  of  their  hearts^  and 
honest  and  well  inclined  dispositions  of  their  minds,  when  they 
justly  charged  with  an  actual  non-performance  of  what   the 
requires  of  them  ? 

But  that  an  inclination  to  a  thing,  is  not  a  willing  of  that  thi 
is  irrefragably  proved  by  this,  on^  argument,  that  a  man  may  s 
virtuously  against  his  inclination,  but  not  against  his  will.  ] 
may  be  inclined  to  one  thing,  and  yet  will  another ;  and  therefc 
inclination  and  will  are  not  the  same. 

For  a  man  may  be  naturally  inclined  to  pride,  lust,  anger,  a? 
strongly  inclined  so  too,  forasmuch  as  these  inclinations  aj 
founded  in  a  peculiar  crasis  and  constitution  of  the  blood  an 
spirits;  and  yet  by  a  steady  frequent  repetition  of  the  contrar 
acts  of  humility,  chastity,  and  meekness,  carried  thereto  by  hi 
will,  a  principle  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  blood  or  spirits,  i< 
may  at  length  plant  in  his  soul  all  those  contrary  habits  of  virtue 
and  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  while  inclination  bends  the  sou 
one  way,  a  well  disposed  and  resolved  will  may  effectually  dra^ 
it  another.  A  sufficient  demonstration,  doubtless,  that  they  are 
two  veiy  different  things ;  for  where  there  may  be  a  contrariety, 
there  is  certainly  a  diversity.  A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first 
rude  draught  of  virtue;  but  the  finishing  strokes  are  from  the 
will;  which,  if  well  disposed,  will  by  degrees  perfect;  if  ill 
disposed,  will,  by  the  superinduction  of  ill  habits,  quickly  de- 
face it. 

God  never  accepts  a  good  inclination  instead  of  a  good  action, 

where  that  action  may  be  done ;  nay,  so  much  the  contrary,  that 

if  a  good  inclination  be  not  seconded  by  a  good  action,  the  want 

I    .  —  of  that  action  is  thereby  made  so  much  the  more  criminal  and 

inexcusable. 

A  man  may  be  naturally  well  and  virtuously  inclined,  and  yet 
never  do  one  good  or  virtuous  action  all  his  life.  A  bowl  may 
lie  still  for  all  its  bias ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  will 
virtue  and  virtuous  actions  heartily,  but  he  must  in  the  same  de- 
gree offer  at  the  practice  of  them ;  forasmuch  as  the  dictates  of 
the  will  are  (as  we  have  shown)  despotical,  and  command  the 
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a  contradiction  in  morality,  for  the  will  to 
lan  another 

B  first  abuse  or  misapplication  of  the  great 
text,  about  God's  accepting  the  will,  I  have 

mistakes,  which  men  are  apt  to  entertain 
ind  proved,  that  neither  a  bare  approbation 
;,  or  unactive  complacency  in,  nor  lastly,  a 

things  virtuous  and  good,  can  pass  before 
g  of  such  things ;  and  consequently,  if  men 
I  needs  take  up,  and  acquiesce  in  an  airy, 
n,  that  they  will  those  things  which  really 
fell  thereby  into  a  gross  and  fatal  delusion : 
and  will  shut  the  door  of  salvation  against 

heaven,  but  embrace  a  cloud  ;  they  mock 
be  mocked;  and  deceive  their  own  souls, 
may  too  easily  be  both  deceived,  and  de- 

n  the  next  place  to  consider  the  oth^r  way, 
ne  to  abuse  and  pervert  this  important  rule 
he  will  for  the  deed ;  and  that  is,  by  reck- 
)ossible,  which  in  truth  are  not  impossible, 
ce  appear  by  showing  some  of  the  principal 
the  performance  of  which,  men  commonly 
;  and  thereupon  persuade  themselves,  that 
satisfied  with  their  will. 
;  are  four: 

;ry  great  and  hard  labour.  Labour  is  con- 
o^  the  curse  ;  and  therefore,  no  wonder,  if 
ch  they  do  with  so  great  an  aversion,  that 
own  strength  for  want  of  trying  it;  and, 
hink  themselves  really  unable  to  do  many 
nee  would  convince  them,  they  have  more 
ley  have  will  to  attempt, 
creates  impossibilities ;  and  where  men  care 
they  shelter  themselves  under  a  persuasion 
.  The  shortest  and  the  surest  way  to  prove 
enuously  to  set  about  it ;  and  no  wonder  if 
,  that,  K)r  the  most  part,  makes  it  so. 
ijust  steward,  "  I  cannot."  But  why  ?  Did 
arms  fail  him  ?  No,  but  day-labour  was  but 
rind  of  livelihood  to  a  man  that  could  get 
three  strokes  of  his  pen ;  and  find  so  great 
ithout  digging  for  it. 

will  not  pass  muster  with  God,  who  will 
ur  or  idleness  to  be  the  measure  of  possible 
to  manifest  the  wretched  hypocrisy  of  such 

things,  which  upon  the  bare  obligation  of 
oaen  as  impossible,  presently  become  not  onlj 
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possible,  but  readily  practicable  too,  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessE 
As  no  doubt  that  forementioned  instance  of  firaud  and  lazir^^ 
the  unjust  steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither  dig  J 
beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought  both  to  dig  and  to  fc 
too,  rather  than  starve.  And  if  so,  what  reason  could  such  a  C3 
produce  before  Grod,  why  he  could  not  submit  to  the  same  hs^^ 
ships,  rather  than  cheat  and  lie?  The  former  being  but  destru 
tive  of  the  body,  this  latter  of  the  soul :  and  certainly  the  highc 
and  dearest  concerns  of  a  temporal  life  are  infinitely  less  valuab 
than  those  of  an  eternal ;  and  consequently  ought,  without  ax: 
demur  at  all,  to  be  sacrificed  to  them,  whensoever  they  come  i 
competition  with  them.  He  who  can  digest  any  labour  rathe 
than  die,  must  refuse  no  labour  rather  than  sin. 

(2.)  The  second  instance  shall  be  in  duties  of  great  an^ 
apparent  danger.  Danger,  as  the  world  goes,  generally  absolve 
from  duty ;  this  being  a  case  in  which  most  men,  according  to  s 
very  ill  sense,  will  needs  be  a  law  to  themselves ;  and  where  it  i^ 
not  safe  for  them  to  be  religious,  their  religion  shall  be  to  be  safe. 
But  Christianity  teaches  us  a  very  different  lesson  ;  for  if  fear  of 
suffering  could  take  off"  the  necessity  of  obeying,  the  doctrine  of 
the  cross  would  certainly  be  a  very  idle  and  a  senseless  thbg ;  and 
Christ  would  never  have  prayed,  "Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me,"  had  the  bitterness  of  that  draught  made 
it  impossible  to  be  drunk  of.  If  death  and  danger  are  things  that 
really  cannot  be  endured,  no  man  could  ever  be  obliged  to  suffer 
for  his  conscience,  or  to  die  for  his  religion  ,  it  being  altogether 
as  absurd  to  imagine  a  man  obliged  to  suffer,  as  to  do  impossi- 
bilities. 

But  those  primitive  heroes  of  the  Christian  church  could  not 
so  easily  blow  off*  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  to  make 
the  fear  of  being  passive  a  discharge  firom  being  obedient.  No, 
they  found  martyrdom  not  6nly  possible,  but  in  many  cases  a 
duty  also ;  a  duty  dressed  up  indeed  with  all  that  was  terrible 
and  afflictive  to  human  nature,  yet  not  at  all  the  less  a  duty  for 
being  so.  And  such  a  height  of  Christianity  possessed  those 
noble  souls,  that  every  martyr  could  keep  one  eiye  steadily  fixed 
upon  his  duty,  and  look  death  and  danger  out  of  countenance 
with  the  other ;  nor  did  they  flinch  from  duty  for  fear  of  martyr* 
dom,  when  one  of  the  most  quickening  mo^ves  to  duty  was  their 
desire  of  it. 

But  to  prove  the  possibility  of  a  thing,  there  is  no  argument 
like  to  that  which  looks  backwards ;  for  what  has  been  done  or 
suffered,  may  certainly  be  done  or  suffered  aeain.  And  to  prove 
that  men  may  be  martyrs,  there  needs  no  other  demonstration 
than  to  show  that  many  have  been  so.  Besides  that  the  grace 
of  God  has  not  so  far  abandoned  the  Christian  world,  but  that 
those  high  primitive  instances  of  passive  fortitude  in  the  case  of 
duty  and  danger  rivalling  one   another,  have  been  exemplified, 
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ved  by  seyeral  glorious  copies  of  diem  in  the 
le  church. 

)  God,  we  need  not  look  very  for  backward 
'en  amongst  ourselves.  For  when  a  violent, 
d  rebellion  had  overrun  all,  and  made  loyalty 
iformity  to  the  x;hurch  crimes  unpardonable, 
to  be  expiated,  but  at  the  price  of  life  and 
rere  put  to  swear  away  all  interest  in  the  next 
^ery  poor  one  in  this ;  for  they  had  then  oaths 
veil  as  sword  and  pistol  for  the  body ;  nay, 
n  ran  so  high,  that  that  execrable  monster 
d  published  that  barbarous,   heathenish,   or 

X'nst  the  poor  suffering  episcopal  clergy, 
r  preach  nor  pray  in  public,  nor  baptize, 
,  nor  teach  school,  no,  nor  so  much  as  live  in 
use,"  who  in  mere  charity  and  compassion 

take  them  in  from  periling  in  the  streets ; 
ds,  that  they  must  starve  and  die  ex  officio^ 
it  of  their  churches,  take  possession  only  of 
80  many  victims  to  tfie  remorseless  rage  of  a 
>rofessing  piety  without  so  much  as  common 
hen  rage  and  persecution,  cruelty,  and  Crom- 
at  diabolical  pitch,  tyrannizing  over  every 
e  loyalty,  conscience,  and  conformity ;  so  that 
their  engagement,  could  not  take  any. thin^ 
given  him ;   bein^  thereby  debarred  from  the 

of  the  law,  in  suing  for  or  recovering  of  his 
courts  of  justice,  all  of  them  still  following 
gh  one ;  yet  even  then,  and  under  that  black 
hings,  there  were  many  thousands  who  never 
)  Baal-Cromwell,  Baal-covenant,  or  Baal- 
ith  a  steady,  fixed,  unshaken  resolution,  and 
n  of  those  heroic  Christians  in  the  tenth  and 
f  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  "endured  a 
5ns,  were  made  a  gazing-stock  by  reproaches, 
iling  of  their  goods,  had  trial  of  cruel  mock- 
bonds  and  imprisonments ;  sometimes  were 
^ere  slain  witli  the  sword;  wandered  about 
dness,  being  destitute,  afSicted,  tormented." 
I  surely  ought  to  entitle  them  to  that  con- 
i  the  next  words,  "  of  whom  the  world  was 
I  wish  I  could  say  of  England^  that  it  were 
I  now.  For  I  look  upon  the  old  church  of 
hich  I  take  to  be  only  another  name  for. a 
conscience  before  his  mterest)  to  be  the  best 
most  meritorious  subjects  in  the  world ;  as 
bose  terrible  tests  and  trials,  which  conquer- 
lalice  could  put  them  to,  and  carried  their 
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credit  and  their  conscience  clear  and  triuinphant  through 
above  them  all,  constantly  firm  and  immovable  b}^  ali  t&at  the 
eidier  from  their  professed  enemies  or  their  false  fnends.  And 
these  men  did  and  suffered,  others  might  have  done  and  sui 
too. 

But  they,  good  men,  had  another  and  more  artificial  so. 
conscience,  and  a  way  to  interpret  off  a  command,  -where 
found  it  dangerous  or  unprofitable  to  do  it.  ^  God  knows 
heart,'  says  one,  *I  love  the  king  cordially:'  *and  I  wish  ^ 
to  the  church,'  says  another ;  '  hut  you  see  the  «tate  of  thing; 
altered,  and  we  cannot  do  what  we  would  do.  Our  wxH  is  go 
and  the  kin^  gracious ;  and  we  hope  he  will  accept  of  this,  i 
dispense  with  the  rest.'  A  goodly  present,  doubtless,  as  tl 
meant  it;  and  such  as  they  might  fireely  give,  and  yet  part  wi 
nothing ;  and  the  king,  on  the  other  hand,  receive  and  gain  ji 
as  much. 

But  now,  had  the  whole  nation  mocked  God  and  their  king 
this  shufBing,  hypocritical  rate,  what  ah  odious,  infamous  peopj 
must  that  rebellion  have  represented  the  English  to  all  posterity 
Where  had  been  the  honour  of  the  reformed  reli^on,  tihat  couh 
not  afibrd  a  man  Christian  enough  to  suffer  for  his  God  and  hi: 
prince  ?  But  the  old  royalists  did  both,  and  thereby  demonstrate 
to  the  world,  that  no  dinger  could  make  duty  impossible* 

And,  upon  my  conscience,  if  we  mav  assign  any  other  reason  oi 
motive  of  the  late  mercies  of  God  to  Siese  poor  kingdoms, 
besides  his  own  proneness  to  show  mercy,  it  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  old  sufTering  cavaliers,  and  for  the  sake  of  hone  else  what- 
soever,  that  God  delivered  us  firora  the  late  two  accursed  con- 
spiracies. For  they  were  the  brats  and  offspring  of  two  contrary 
factions,  both  of  them  equally  mortal  and  inveterate  enemies  of 
our  church ;  which  they  have  been  and  still  are  perpetual]; 
peckine  and  striking  at  with  the  same  malice,  though  with  diflerent 
methods. 

In  a  word ;  the  old,  tried  church  of  England  royalists  were 
the  men,  who,  in  Uie  darkest  and  foulest  day  of  persecution  that 
ever  befell  England,  never  pleaded  the  will  in  excuse  of  the  deed  ; 
but  proved  the  mtegjrity  and  loyalty  of  their  wills,  both  by  their 
deeds  and  their  sufferings  too. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  when  duty  and  danger  stand  confronting 
one  another,  and  when  the  law  of  God  says.  Obey  and  assist. 
your  king,  and  the  faction  says,  Do  if  you  dare ;  for  men,  m 
such  a  case,  to  think  to  divide  themselves,  and  to  pretend  that 
their  will  obeys  that  law,  while  all  besides  their  will  obeys  and 
serves  the  faction  ;  what  is  this  but  a  gross  fulsome  juggling  with 
their  duty,  and  a  kind  of  trimming  it  between  Grod  and  the 
devil? 

These  things  I  thought  fit  to  remark  to  you,  not  out  of  anjr 
intemperate  humour  of  reflecting  upon  the  late  times  of  confu- 
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pite  of  some  loay  sug^st ;  but  becaii&e  I 
t  and  conscience,  that  it  is  vastly  the  con- 
l  of  the  peace  of  his  government,  both  in 
the  youth  of  the  nation,  of  which  such 
^y  consist,  should  be  principled  and 
ixed,  and  thorough  persuasion  of  the  just- 
the  blessed  old  king's  cause ;  and  of  the 
iristianity  of  those  principles,  upon  which 
ion  adhered  to  hiin,  and  that  against  the 
isable  rebellion  that  Avas  ever  set  on  foot,  . 
e  of  the  world ;  of  all  which  whosoever  is 
1  in  his  heart,  and  deserves  not  the  protec- 

think  such  remarks  as  these  necessary  of 
the  vile  arts  and  restless  endeavours  used 
Qoiis  factors  for  the  old  republican  cause, 
li  men  from  their  allegiance;*  sometimes 
md  sometimes  creeping  into  studies;  but 
f  for  the  faction,  and  stealing  away  as  many 
I  they  had  formerly  employed  hands  against 
3  with  such  success,  that  it  cannot  but 
and  melancholy  reflection  to  all  sober  and 
T,  that  several  who  had  stood  it  out,  and 
[lalterable  royalists  in  the  late  storm,  have 
rhat  unhappy  fate,  turned  trimmers  in  the 

J  in  which  men  use  to  plead  the  will  instead 
duties  of  cost  and  expense, 
tensive  charity  be  proposed ;  and  then,  as  I 
matters  of  labour  the  lazy  person  could 
!!rewith  to  work ;  so  neither,  m  this '  case, 

find  any  hands  wherewith  to  give.  It  is 
how  a  command  or  call  to  be  liberal,  either 
I  account,  all  of  a  sudden  impoverishes  the 
hant,  shuts  up  every  private  man's  ex- 
>se  men  in  a  minute  have  nothing  at  all  to 
same  instant,  want  nothing  to  spend.  So 
ng  the  poor,  such  a  command  strangely 
•,  and  transforms  rich  men  into  beggars 
ie  danger  of  their  prince  and  country 
emd  call  upon  them  to  contribute  against  a 
ity ;  then  immediately  they  have  nothing, 

such  occasions,  (as  Solomon  expresses  it), 
emselves  wings,  and  to  fly  away." 

Constantinople,  then  the  wealthiest  city  in 
1  had  nothing  to  give  their  emperor  for 
ice,  though  he  be^ed  a  supply  of  them 

by  that  means  the  Turks  took  and  sacked 
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it,  then  those  who  before  had  nothing  to   ^ve,     had    un 
enough  to  lose.     And  in  like  maimer,  those  who    would  r 
port  the  necessities  of  the  old  blessed  king  against   his   v 
(H  enemies,  found  that  plunder  could  take,  where   dislayaJty' 

not  give ;  and  rapine  open  those  chests  that  avarice  had  shu 

But  to  descend  to  matters  of  daily  and  common  occur 
^hat  is  more  usual  in  conversation,  than  for  men  to  express 
unwillingness  to  do  a  thing,  by  saying  they  cannot  do  it ;  a 
a  covetous  man,  being  asked  a  little  money  in  chari^,  to  an 
that  he  has  none?  Which  as  it  is,  if  true,  a  sufficient  a] 
to  God  and  man ;  so,  if  false,  it  is  intolerable  hypocrwy  to\ 
both. 

But  do  men  in  ^od  earnest  think  that  God  will  be  jmt  o& 
or  can  they  imagme  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  baffled  wi 
lie  clothed  m  a  scoff? 

For  such  pretences  are  no  better,  as  appears  froni  that  notj 
accoimt  given  us  by  the  apostle  of  this  windy,  insignifi( 
charity  of  the  will,  and  of  the  worthlessness  of  it,  not  enlire] 
by  deeds,  James  ii.  16,  "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  d 
titute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  |Say  ujfito  them.  Depart 
peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled ;  notwithstanding  ye  give  thi 
not  those  things  that  are  needful  to  the  body ;  what  doft 
profit  ?"  Profit,  does  he  say  ?  Why,  it  profits  just  as  much  as  fi 
words  command  the  market,  as  good  wishes  buy  food  and  raimei 
and  pass  for  current  payment  in  the  shops.  Come  to  an  o/d,  rid 
professing  vulpony,  and  tell  him  that  there  is  a  church  to  1 
built,  beautified,  or  endowed  in  such  a  place,  and  that  be  c'anm 
lay  out  his  money  more  to  God's  honour,  the  public  good,  an 
the  comfort  of  his  own  conscience,  than  to  bestow  it  libpfaiJ 
upon  such  an  occasion  ;  and  in  answer  to  this,  it  is  ten  to  on 
but  you  shall  be  told,  *  how  much  Grod  is  for  the  inward,  spiritua 
worship  of  the  heart:  and  that  the  Almighty  neither  dwells  no: 
delights  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  but  hears  and  accepts  tbi 
prayers  of  his  people  in  dens  and  caves,  bams  and  stables;  anrfiti 
the  homeliest  and  meanest  cottages,  as  well  as  in  the  stateliest  and 
most  magnificent  churches.'  Thus,  I  say,  you  are  like  to  he 
answered.  In  reply  to  which,  I  would  have  all  sueh  slj,  sancti- 
fied cheats  (who  are  so  often  harping  upon  this  string)  knowr^  once 
for  all,  that  that  (Jod,  who  accepts  the  prayers  of  hi.s  people  in 
dens  and  caves,  bams,  and  stables,  %vhen,  by  his  afflicting  Pro ri- 
dence,  he  has  driven  them  from  the  appointed  places  of  his  solemn 
worship,  so  that  they  cannot  hare  the  use  of  them,  m\\  not,  for 
all  this,  endure  to  be  served,  or  prayt:d  to  by  them,  in  such  pJawsj 
nor  accept  of  their  bam-worship,  nor  their  hogst)'- worship ^  no, 
nor  yet  of  their  parlour  or  their  chnmbeNWorship,  where  he  bas 
given  them  both  wealth  and  power  to  build  him  churches.  Fo! 
he  that  commands  us  to  "worship  him  in  the  spirit,'* cfimmands 
us,  also  "  to  honour  him  with  our  substance.'*     And  never  pret^E*'^ 
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0 pray,  while  thou  hast  no  heart  to  give; 
aammon  with  his  estate,  cannot  possibly 
rt  For  as  in  the  heathen  worship  of  God, 
leart  was  accounted  ominous ;  so,  in  the 
im,  a  heart  without  a  sacrifice  is  worthless 

len^s  pretences  of  the  will,  when  they  are 
tn  a  religious  account ;  according  to  which 
igfa  said,  as  the.  common  word  is,  to  be  all 
;est  miser  in  the  world. 

>  this  old  rich  pretender  to  godliness,  in 
im,  that  there  is  such  a  one,  a  man  of  a 
ation,  and  who  has  lost  all  his  estate  for 
rot  in  prison  for  debt;  come,  what  will 
ease  ?  Why  then,  answers  the  will  instead 
le  readier  speaker  of  the  two,  *  The  truth 
ict  for  such  men ;  I  love  Uiem  with  all  my 
sand  pities  that  any  that  have  served  the 

be  in  such  want.'  So  say  I  too ;  and  the 
whole  nation,  that  they  should  be  so :  but 

?  Why,  then  answers  the  man  of  mouth* 
^ou,  *  That  you  could  not  come  at  a  worse 
low-a-davs  very  scarce  with  him,  and  that 
thing ;  but  he  will  be  sure  to  pray  for  the 

when  thy  brother  has  lost  all  that  ever 
shing,  and  even  gasping  under  the  utmost 
md  distress ;  dost  thou  think  thus  to  lick 
^ith  thy  ton^e  ?  Just  like  that  old  formal 
ggar  a  farthmg,  and  put  him  off  with  his 

lyers  of  a  covetous  wretch  worth  ?     What 

>  What  will  it  buy  ?  Is  this  the  charity  that 
text,  presses  upon  the  Corinthians  ?     This 

accepts  the  willingneEfs  of  the  mind,  in- 
of  the  purse  ?  No  assuredly,  but  the 
rks  out  to  thy  charity,  are  these:  thysu- 
ace  to  thy  neighbour's  great  convenience : 
veil  to  thy  neighbour's  necessity;  and, 
ities  must  yield   to  thy  neighbour's  ex- 

rocess  that  must  be  thy  rule ;  and  he  that 
give,  short  of  this,  prevaricates  with  his 
precept.  God  sometimes  calls  upon  thee 
liy  poor  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities 
imetimes  the  urgent  wants  of  thy  prince ; 
to  the  old,  stale,  usual  pretence,  that  thou 
ese  things,  consider  with  thyself,  that  there 
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is  a  God,  who  is  not  to  be  flammed  off  -with  lies,  \%^b^ 
exactly  what  thou  canst  do,  and  what  thou  canst  not  :  and  c 
in  the  next  place,  that  it  is  not  the  best  husbandry  in  the  w 
be  damned  to  isave  charges. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  duty  that  I  shall  mention,  in  whic 
use  to  plead  want  of  power  to  do  the  thing  they  have  a  rv/Ii 
the  conquering  of  a  long,  inveterate  ill  habit  or  custom - 

And  the  truth  is,  there  is  nothing  that  leaves  a  man  less 
to  do  good  than  this  does.  Nevertheless  that  which  we 
the  hand  does  not  therefore  cut  it  off.  Some  power  to  goo^ 
doubt  a  man  has  left  him^  for  all  this :  and  therefore.  Gad  wil 
take  the  drunkard's  excuse,  that  he  has  so  long  accust* 
himself  to  intemperate  drinkitig,  that  now  he  cannot  lea  re  ft 
nor  admit  of  the  passionate  man's  apology,  that  he  has  so 
given  his  unruly  passions  their  head,  that  he  cannot  now  go 
or  control  them.  For  these  things  are  not  so ;  since  no  ina 
guilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance  of  any  sort,  but  be  might  1: 
forbom  it ;  not  without  some  trouble,  I  confess,  from  the  str 
glings  of  the  contrary  habit ;  but  still  the  thing  was  possible  to 
done;  and  he  might,  after  all,  have  forborn  it.  And^  as 
forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  forborn  another,  and  after  t 
another,  and  so  on,  till  he  had,  by  degrees,  weaken ed>  a;?4 
length,  mortified,  and  extinguished  the  habit  itself*  That  tbt 
things,  indeed,  are  not  quickly  or  easily  to  be  effected j  is  manife 
and  nothing  will  be  more  readily  granted;  and  therefore  tj 
scripture  itself  owns  so  much,  by  expressing  and  representii 
these  mortifying  courses,  by  acts  of  the .  greatest  toil  and  hbm\i 
such  as  are,  warfare,  and  taking  up  the  cross ;  and  by  acts  nf  ^ 
most  terrible  violence,  and  contrariety  to  nature;  siich  as  nn 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  and  plucking  out  the  right  eye ;  thine 
infinitely  grievous  and  afflictive,  yet  still,  for  all  that,  fessibi 
in  themselves ;  or  else,  to  be  sure,  the  eternal  wisdom  of  Got 
would  never  have  advised,  and  much  less  have  commanded  ihein 
For  what  God  has  commanded,  must  be  done;  and  wlia(  musl 
be  done,  a§suredlv  may  be  done  ;  and  therefore,  all  picas  of  im- 
potence or  inability,  in  such  cases,  are  utterly  false  and  mperii- 
nent,  and  will  infallibly  be  thrown  back  in  the  face  of  such  ?i> 
inake  them. 

But  vou  will  say,  does  not  the  scripture  itself  acknowkdgf^  ii 
a3  a  thing  *  impossible  for  a  man,  brought  under  tlve  custom 
of  sin,  to  forbear  sinning?  In  Jer.  xiii.  23,  "Can  the  Eihif>piarj 
change  his  skin,  or  the  leopard  his  spots?  then  may  ye  alsc  d^ 
good,  that  are  accustomed  to  do  evil."  Now  if  this  can  be  no 
more  done  than  the  former,  is  it  not  a  demonstration  tiLit  il  caiinot 
be  done  at  all? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  words  mentioned  are  Ircfjiical  or 
figurative,  and  import  an  hyperbole,  which  is  a  way  of  tiprci*^ 
ing  things  beyond  what  really  and  naturally  they  are  in  Oiera- 
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tly,  tbe  design  of  this  scripture,  in  saying 
y  IS  no  more  than  to  show,  that  it  is  very 
r  done;    but  not  in   strict  truth,  utterly 

lo  men  take  sanctuary  in  such  misunder 
lese ;    and  from  a   false   persuasion,  that 
r  lives,  break   off  their  ill  customs,  and 
s  habits,  never  so  much  as  attempt,  en- 
;t.      For  admit  that  such  a  habit,  seated 

Saviour  calls  it,  "  a  strong  man  armed, 
;t  still  he  may  be  dispossessed  and  thrown 
5  xi.  21,  22.  Or  be  it,  as  St.  Paul  calls 
►ers,"  Rom.  vii.  23,  yet  certainly,  ill  laws 
fbeyed  as  well  as  good.  But  if  men  will 
enslaved,  and  earned  away  by  their  lusts, 
I  wear   the   devil's   yoke   quietly,   rather 

of  throwing  it  off,  and  thereupon  some* 
nces  galled  and  grieved  by  w^earing  it, 
these  secret  stings  and  remorses  felt  by 
ti  of  their  sins,  presently  conclude,  that 
3d  and  well  disposed ;  and,  consequently, 
t,  though  their  lives  remain  all  the  while 
\  under  the  dominion  of  sin  as  ever, 
now,  lie  deep  in  the  minds  of  most  men, 
their  hearts  in  spite  and  in  the  midst  of 
ill  but  sophistry  and  delusion,  and  false 
by  the  devil,  to  hold  men  fast  in  their 
nee.  For  though  possibly  the  grace  of 
5,  be  irresistible  ;  yet  it  would  be  an  in- 
rovidence  to  affirm,  that  sin  either  is  oi 
have  given  you  four  principal  instances, 
Bad  the  will  instead  of  the  deed,  upon  a 

disability  for  the  deed  ;  namely,  in  duties 
es  of  much  danger  ;  in  duties  of  cost  and 
duties  requiring  a  resistance  and  an  extir- 
ul  habits. 

which,  men  relieve  their  consciences  by 
nning  through  them  all,  that  they  mistake 
jilities.  A  pernicious  mistake  certainly ; 
s,  for  that  men  are  seldom  convinced  of 
:an  do  them  no  good.  There  cannot  be  a 
■tant  case  of  conscience  for  men  to  be  re- 

certainly  how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for 
he  does  not ;  and  withal  to  be  informed 
y  will  a  thing,  and  when  they  have  really 
ey  have  willed. 

but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  and  terri- 
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fying  consideration  to  any  one  sober  and  in  his  y^its,  tc 
seriously  with  himself,  what  horror  and  confusion  must 
surprise  that  man,  at  the  last  and  great  day  of  account^  \^ 
led  his  whole  life  and  governed  all  his  actions  by  one  ralcy 
God  intends  to  judge  him  by  another. 

To  which  God,  the  great  searcher  and  judge  of  bear£$ 
•tiwarder  of  men  according  to  their  deeds,  oe  rendered 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  domi 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XL 

FATITBE,    AND   BASENESS   OF  THE   SIN   OF 
INOBATITUJDE. 

teh,  Oxon,  bafofe  ibe  ViA^miiy,  October  17, 1676.] 

TvnatB  Tin.  34,  35. 

rod  remendfored  ncft  the  Lord  iUmr  Qod^  who 
utofthe  band$.cf,  aU  their  enemUs  onei^ery 
i  they  kindness  to  the  house  of  JenMaat, 
xordhg  to  all  the  goodness  wAch  he  had 

I  a  result  of  judgment  giv^  upon  loatter 
cts  us  to  th6  fbiegoing  story,  to  inform  as 
te  subjt^ct  of  which  story  was  that  heroic 
f  Israel,  Gideon ;  whO|  by  the  greatness  of 
merited  the  offer  of  a  crown  and  IpngdoDb, 
>f  his  mind,  refused  it.  The  whole  narra« 
set  before  us  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9tb 

where  we  read,  that  when  the  children  of 
leir  usual  method  of  sinning  after  meprcies 

thereupon  returning  to  a  fr^  enslavement 
low  passed  seven  y^ars  in  cruel,  subjection 
potent  and  insulting  enemy,  and  who  op« 

degree^  that  they  had, scarce  bread  to  fill 
»  to  cover  their  neads;  for,  in  the  second 
lapter,  we  find  them  housing  themselves 
and  caves ;  and  in  ver,  3,  4,  nt>  sooner  had 
,  but  we  have  the  enemy  coming  u^  in 
it.  In  thi^  sad  and  calamitoius.  condition, 
raid  have  thou^t  that  a  deliverance  from 
»ald  have  even  revived  them^  aiid  the  de- 
sd  them,  God  raised  up  the  spirit  of  this 
bled  his  courage  and  conduct  with  the  en- 
I  mighty  and  numerous,  or  rather  innumera- 
ites  ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner,  and  with 
laralleled  circumstances,  that  in  the  whole 

the  miracle  seemed  to  strive  for  the  pre^ 
uick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites,  immediately 
tertain  of  the  merits  of  Gideon,  and  the 
d  upon. them,  that  they  all,  as  one  man, 

and  hereditary  government ,  of  that  .people, 
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in  &e  22nd  verse  of  this  eighth  chapter ;  "  Then  said  t 
of  Israel  to  Gideon,  Rule  thou  over  us,  both  thou,  stnci  t 
and  thy  son's  son  also :  for  thou  hast  delivered  us  from  ti 
of  Miaian,"  To  which  he  answered  as  niagnanimousJ^v  i 
that  answer  redoubled  the  obligation  in  the  next  vers^,  '* 
not  rule  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  rule  aver  you ,  but  th 
shall  rule  over  you." 

Thus  far  then  we  see  the  workings  of  a  just  fijratitude 
Israelites;  and  goodness  on  the  one  side  nobly  answered 
greatness  on  the  other.  And  now,  after  so  vast  an  oblig 
owned  by  so  free  an  acknowledgment,  could  any  ihing^  bi 
pected  but  a  continual  interchange  of  kiiulnesseis,  at  lea« 
their  part  who  had  been  so  infinitely  obliged  and  so  gloiit 
delivered?  Yet  in  the  ninth  chapter,  we  find  these  very 
turning  the  sword  of  Gideon  into  his  own  bowels ;  cutting 
the  very  race  and  posterity  of  their  deliverer,  by  the  slaughte 
threescore  and  ten  of  his  sons,  and  setting  up  the  son  of  his  < 
eubine,  the  blot  of  his  family,  and  the  monument  of  his  shm 
to  reign  over  them;  and  all  this  without  the  least  provocation 
offence  given  them,  either  by  Gideon  himself,  or  by  any  of 
house.  After  which  horrid  fact,  I  suppose  we  can  no  loni 
wonder  at  this  tolooked-for  account  giv  en  of  the  Israelites 
the  text,  "  That  they  remembered  not  the  Lord  their  God,  w 
had  delivered  them  out  of  the  hands  of  all  their  enemies 
every  side ;' neither  showed  they  kindness  to  the  house  of  Gideo 
according  to  all  the  goodness  which  he  had  showed  unto  Israel' 

The  truth  is,  they  were  all  along  a  cross,  odd,  untoward  so/f  < 
people,  and  such  as  Grod  seems  to  have  chosen,  and  (astl 
prophets  sometimes  phrase  it)  to  have  espoused  to  himself,  iipc 
the  very  same  account  that  Socrates  espoused  Xantippe,  only  ft 
her  extreme  ill-conditions,  above  all  that  he  could  possibly  fin 
or  pick  out  of  that  siex ;  and  so  the  fittest  argument  hoik  t 
exercise  and  declare  his  admirable  patience  to  the  world. 

The  words  of  fte  text  are  a  charge  given  in  against  ilu 
Israelites;  a  chaise  of  that  foul  and  odious  sin  of  ingratitude 
and  that  both  towards  God  and  towards  man ;  towards  God  ii 
the  34th  verse,  and  toward»man  in'  the  35th.  Such  being  evei 
the  growmg  contagion  of  this  ill  quality,  that  if  it  begins  at  God, 
it  naturally  descends  to  men ;  and  if  it  first  exerts  itself  upon 
men,  it  infallibly  ascends  to  God.  If  we  consider  it  as  directed 
against  God,  it  is  a  breach  of  relipon ;  if  as  to  men,  it  1^  m 
offence  against  morality.  The  passage  from  one  to  the  odier  is 
very  easy :  breach  of  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  still  invdriuj 
m  it  a  breach  of  duty  towards  God  too ;  and  no  man's  religion 
ever  survives  his  morals. 

My  purpose  is  from  this  remarkable  subject  and  occasioRt  to 
treat  of  ingratitude,  and  that  chiefly  in  tfiis  latter  sense  ;i!Jitl 
from  the  case  of  the  Israelites  towards  Gideon,  to   trnierse  thf 
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I  properties  of  this  detestable  vice :  and  so 
eyes  the  several  lineaments  and  parts  of  it, 
f  the  picture,  to  leave  it  to  your^own  hearts 
il.     For  the  effecting  of  which,  I  shall  do 

t  gratitude  is,  and  upon  what  the  obligation 

ne  account  of  the  nature  and  baseness  of 

the  principle  from   which  ingratitude  pro-^ 

lose  ill  qualities  that  inseparably  attend   it, 

i  from  it.    And, 

all  draw  some  usefiil  inferences,  by  way  of 

remises. 

irst  of  these :  What  gratitude  iSy  and  upon 
it  is  grounded,  *^  Gratitude  is  property  a 
ind  to  an  inward  sense  and  an  outward  ac- 
nefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to 
le  like,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  of  it 
bilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to." 
0  contain  a  fall  description,  or  rather  defi- 
rom  which  it  appears,  that  gratitude  includes 

rvation,  or  taking  notice  of  a  kindness  re- 
tly  of  the  good  will  and  affection  of  the 
ndness.  For  still,  in  this  case,  the  mind  of 
!  attended  to,  than  the  matter  of  the  gift ; 
s  it  properly  a  favour,  and  gives  it  the  noble 
lation  of  a  kindness. 

)f  gratitude  is  that  which  brings  it  from  the 
nd  makes  a  man  express  the  sense  he  has 
\  by  thaiiks,  acknowledgments,  and  gratula- 
heart  is  fall  of  the  one,  it  will  certainly 
in  the  other. 

t  is,  an  endeavour  to  recompense  our  bene- 
thing  that  may  redound  to  his  advantage, 
t  he  has  done  towards  ours.  I  state  it  upon 
)n  eflfect ;  for  this  latter  may  be  often  impos- 
power  of  every  one  to  do  as  much  as  he 
ssay  at  least,  some  offer  and  attempt  this 
it  there  is  a  spring  of  motion  within,  and 
le  or  insensible,  but  that  it  is  full  and  big, 
so,  though  it  wants  strength  to  bring  forth, 
lat  gratitude  is,  the  next  thing  is  to  show 
brings  upon  a  man,  and  the  ground  and 
n.  . 
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As  for  the  obligation,  I  know  no  moralists  or  casu 
treat  scholastically  of  justice,  bat  treat  of  gratitude  ul 
general  head,  as  a  part  or  species  of  it.  And  tlie  nal 
office  of  justice  being  to  dispose  the  mind  to  a  constant  4 
petual  readiness  to  render  to  ever}^  maji  his  due^  suun 
tribuerej  it  is  evident,  that  if  gratitude  be  a  part  of  ju 
must  be  conversant  about  something  that  is  due  to  anothe 
whatsoever  is  so,  must  be  so  by  the  force  of  some  law-*  N 
law  that  a  man  is  capable  of  bting  obliged  by,  is  redueibiG 
of  these  three. 

1.  The  law  of  nature.  2.  The  positive  law  of  God^  w 
in  his  word.  3.  The  law  of  man,  enacted  by  the  civil  pow 
the  preservation  and  good  of  society. 

1.  And  first  for  the  law  of  nature,  which  I  take  to  be  nc 
else  but  the  mind  of  God  signified  to  a  rational  agent  by  the 
discourse  of  his  reason,  and  dictating  to  him  that  he  oogj 
act  suitably  to  the  principles  of  his  nature,  and  to  those  rela 
that  he  stands  under.  For  every-  thing  sustains  both  an  absi 
and  a  relative  capacity :  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing  enc 
with  such  a  nature ;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  unin 
and  so  stands  in  such  an  order  and  relation  both  to  the  whole, 
to  the  rest  of  the  parts. 

After  which,  the  next  consideration  immediately  sa6sequ 
to  the  being  of  a  thing,  is  what  agrees,  or  disagrees  wHi  I 
thing ;  what  is  suitable,  or  unsuitable  to  it ;  and  from  this  sprit 
the  notion  of  decency  or  indecency ;  that  which  becomes  or  in 
becomes,  and  is  the  same  with  homsium  velturpe.  Which  ^^em 
or  ^o  KpiKoy^  as  the  Greeks  temi  it,  imports  a  certain  measu 
or  proportion  of  one  thing  to  another  ;  which  to  transgress,  is 
do  contrary  to  the  natural  order  of  things  ;  the  preservation  < 
which  is  properly  that  rule  or  law  by  which  every  tiling  oug 
to  act ;  and  consequently,  the  violation  of  it  implies  a  tnr}^i\^^ 
or  indecency.  Now  those  actions  that  are  suitable  to  a  ration: 
nature,  and  to  that  irp^icoy,  that  decency  or  honesium  belojj^ 
to  it,  are  contained  and  expressed  in  certain  maxims  or  propiisi 
tions,  which,  upon  the  repeated  exercise  of  a  man's  reason  aboi 
such  objects  as  come  befpre  him^  do  naturally  result,  and  ar^ 
collected  frotaOL  thence  ;  and  so  remaining  upon  his  mtiKlf  becoo^ 
both  a  rule  to  direct  and  a  law  to  oblige  him  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  actions.  Such  are  these  niaxims :  that  the  supreme  beiagi 
cause,  and  governor  of  all  things,  ought  to  be  worshippetJ  md 
depended  upon :  that  parents  are  to  be  honoured :  that  a  man 
should  do  as  he  would  be  done  by.  From  which  last  alone  may 
sufficiendy  be  deduced  all  those  rules  of  charity  and  justice  that 
are  to  govern  the  offices  of  common  lite  ;  and  which  alone  U 
enough  to  found  an  obligation  to  gratitude  :  forasmuch  as  no  math 
having  done  a  kindness  to  another,  would  acquiesce  or  ihb^ 
himself  justly  dealt  with,  in  a  total  negkct  and  unconcejupJeess 
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[  receired  tkat  kindness  from  him;  and 
ught  he  to  be   unconcerned  in   the  same 

her  and  nearer  principles,  and  those  the 
mts  and  dictates  of  the  law  of  ntiture, 
and  debt  lying  upon  every  man  to  show 
s  received   a  benefit.     Such  as  are  these 

to  the  rule  of  natural  justice,  one  man 
of  another.  (2.)  That  whosoever  deserves 
lediing  due  to  him  from  the  person  of 
.)  That  one  man's  deserving  of  another  is 
erring  on  him  some  good,  to  which  that 

claim.  (4)  That  no  man  has  any  ante- 
:o  that  which  comes  to  him  by  me  gift, 
all  desert  imports  an  equality  between  the 
lie  good  deserved,  or  made  due.  From 
it  he  who  confers  a  good  upon  another, 
itly  has  a  claim  to  an  equal  good  from  the 
as  conferred.  So  that  from  hence,  by  the 
a  debt;  the  acknowledging  and  repaying 
m  shall  be  able,  is  the  proper  office  and 

as  by  the  law  of  nature  there  msly  be, 
ing  as  merit  and  desert  from  one  man  to 
-t  gives  the  person  deserving  a  right  or 
m  the  person  of  whom  he  deserves ;  and 
m  this  good,  infers  a  debt  and  obligation 
;  so  certain  it  is,  by  a  direct  gradation  of 

principle  of  merit,  that  the  obligation  to 
md  is  enjoined  by,  the  first  dictates  of 

is,  the  greatest  and  most  sacred  ties  of 
ble  of,  are  founded  upon  gratitude.  Such 
child  to  his  parent,  and  of  a  subject  to  his 
»rmer  of  which  there  is  required  love  and 
of  being;  and  fix)in  the  latter,  obedience 
apence  of  protection  and  well-being.  And 
rring  of  a  kindness  did  not  bind  the  per- 
\  conferred,  to  the  returns  of  gratitude; 
dialect  of  the  world,  are  kindnesses  still 

the  first  ground,  enforcing  the  obligations 
he  law  of  nature.  In  the  next  place, 
re  law  of  Giod  revealed  in  his  word,  it  is 
must  needs  be  enjoined  and  made  ifeces- 
ptures  that  upbraid  or  forbid  ingratitude ; 
:he  unthankfiil  stand  reckoned  amon^  the 
rmous  sinners ;  which  sufficiently  evinces 
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the  virtue  opposite  to  unthankfiilness  to  bear  the  saixxo  p 
the  rank  of  duties,  that  its  contrary  does  in  the  catalogue  i 
And  the  like,  by  consequence,  is  inferred  from  all  th  ose.^ 
in  which  we  are  commanded  to  "love  our  enemies,"  stud  t 
good  to  those  that  hate  us:"  and  therefore  certainly  much 
are  we  by  the  same  commanded  to  do  good  to  those  thai 
prevented  us  with  good,  and  actuaUv  obliged  us.  So  thai 
manifest,  that  by  the  positive  written  law  of  God,  no  less  thj 
the  law  of  nature,  gratitude  is  a  debt.  ' 

3.  In  the  Aird  and  last  place ;  as  for  the  laws  of  men,  en 
by  the  civil  power,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  gratitude  I. 
enforced  by  them ;  I  say,  not  enforced,  that  is,  not  enjoinet 
the  sanction  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person 
shall  not  be  found  grateful.  I  grant  indeed,  that  many  ad 
are  punished  by  law  that  are  acts  of  ingratitude ;  but  th 
merely  accidental  to  them,  as  they  are  such  acts;  for.  if 
were  punished  properly  under  that  notion,  and  upon  that  acco 
the  punishment  would  eqiially  reach  all  actions  of  the  same  ki 
but  they  are  punished  and  provided  against  bylaw,  as  they 
gross  and  dangerous  violations  of  societies,  and  that  codqi 
good,  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  civil  laws  of  all  nations  to  f 
tect,  and  to  take  care  of ;  which  good  not  being  violated 
endangered  by  every  omission  of  gratitude  between  man  and  m 
the  laws  make  no  peculiar  provision  to  secure  the  exercise  of  t 
virtue ;  but  leave  it,  as  they  found  it,  sufficiently  enjoined,  a 
made  a  duty  to  the  law  of  God  and  nature. 

Though  in  the  Roman  law  indeed  there  is  this  particular  p] 
vision  against  the  breach  of  this  duty  in  case  of  slaves ;  that  if 
lord  manumits,  and  nlakes  free  his  sl^ve,  gross  ingratitude  in  tl 
person  so  made  free,  forfeits  his  freedom,  and  reasserts  him  to  1 
former  condition  of  slavery ;  though  perhaps  even  this  also,  up( 
an  accurate  consideration,  will  be  found  not  a  provision  again 
ingratitude,  properly  and  formally  as  such ;  but  as  it  is  the  ii 
gratitude  of  slaves,  which,  if  left  unpunished  in  a  common wealtJ 
where  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  be  served  by  slaves,  as  i 
Rome  it  was,  would  quickly  have  been  a  public  nuisance  and  dii 
turbance ;  for  such  is  the  peculiar  insolence  of  this  sort  of  mej 
such  the  incorrigible  vileness  of  all  slavish  spirits,  that  thoug 
freedom  may  rid  them  of  the  baseness  of  their  condition,  yet  i 
never  takes  off  the  baseness  of  their  minds. 

And  now,  having  shown  both  what  gratitude  is,  and  the  grounc 
and  reasons  of  men's  obligation  to  it,  we  have  a  full  account  ol 
the  proper  and  particular  nature  of  this  virtue,  a^  consistinj 
adequately  in  these  two  things:  first,  that  it  is  a  debt;  and 
.secondly,  that  it  is  such  a  debt  as  is  left  to  every  man's  ingenuity, 
in  respect  of  any  legal  coaction,  whether  he  will  pay  or  no;  for 
there  lies  no  action  of  debt  against  him,  if  he  will  not.  He  is  in 
danger  of  no  arrest,  bound  over  to  no  assize,  nor  forced  to  bold 
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d  (the  instrument  of  his  ingratitude)  at  any 

shows  the  rare  and  distinguishing  excellency 

it  as  a  crown  upon   the  head  of  all  other 

plant  such  an  overruling  generosity  in  the 
I  more  effectually  incline  him  to  what  is  brave 

the  terror    of   any  penal  law  whatsoever. 

a  greater  force  upon  himself  from  within, 
1  of  his  own  principles,  to  engage  to  do 
itenings  and  punishments,  racks  and  tortures 
md  servile  mind,  that  never  acts  virtuously, 
that  knows  no  principle  of  doing  well  but 
ut  ^Jonstraint.  On  the  contrary,  the-  grate- 
)urt  or  judge,  no  sentence  or  executioner, 
out  him  in  his  own  hreast :  and  being  still 
>r  of  himself,  not  only  confesses,  but  pro- 
ingenuity  is  his  bond,  and  his  conscience  a 
»  that  the  debt  must  needs  be  sure,  yet  he 

it;  nay,  rather  he  is  always  suing,  impor- 
oachlng  himself,  till  he  can  clear  accounts 
His  heart  is,  as  it  were,  in  continual  labour ; 
le  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  de- 
1,  irt  the  overflowing  sense  of  God's  good- 
in  the  116th  Psalm,  vet.  12, ' "  What  shall 
ord  for  all  his  benefits  unto  me  ?"  so  the 
sed  down  under  the  apprehension  of  any 
him,  eases  his  burdened  mind  a  little  by 
th  himself  as  these  :  '  What  shall  I  do  for 
A  a  patron,  who  has  so  frankly,  so  gene- 
edly  relieved  me  in  such  a  distress ;  sup- 
fa  an  enemy ;  supplied,  cherished,  and  up- 
s  would  not  know  me,  or  at  least  could  not 
)rd,  has  prevented  my  desires,  and  outdone 
i  never  do  enough  for  hipti ;  my  own  con- 
ny  face,  should  I  ever  slight  or  forget  such 

the  expostulating  dialogues  and  contests 
very  truly  noble  and  magnanimous  person 
was,  in  part,  a  brave  speech  of  Luc.  Cor- 
n  dictator,  who  said,  that  "  he  found  no 
at  or  powerful,  but  only  that  it  enabled  him 
nd  to  gratify  his  friends."     I  cannot  warrant 

6f  this  saying ;  but  surely  he  that  employs 
ter,  be  he  never  so  great,  it  must  and  will 

the  first  general  thing  proposed  ;  which  was 
?  is,  and  upon  what  the  obligation  to  it  is 
now  to  the  second  ;  which  is, 
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'  II.  To  give  same  account  of  the  nature  and  baseness  of  vtm^ 
tude.  There  is  not  any  one  vice  or  ill  quality  incident  t<3 
mind  of  man,  against  which  the  world  has  raised  such  a  loud 
universal  outcry,  as  against  ingratitude:  a  vice  never  men  tic 
by  any  heathen  writer,  but  with  a  particular  height  of  d&t:^ 
tion ;  and  of  such  a  malignity,  that  hitman  nature  must  be  s^ 
ped  of  humanity  itself,  before  it  can  be  guilty  of  it.  It  is  in^t 
of  all  other  vices ;  and,  in  the  balance  of  morality,  a  countefj:>< 
to  them  all.  In  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  wnnia  dixeris :  it 
one  great  blot  upon  all  morality :  it  is  all  in  a  word :  it  says  ^^ 
to  the  black  roll  of  sins  :  it  gives  completion  and  confirmation 
them  all. 

If  we  would  state  the  nature  of  it,  recourse  must  be  had 
what  has  been  already  said  of  its  contrary ;  and  so  it  is  propei 
an  insensibility  of  kindnesses  received,  without   any  endeairo 
either  to  acknowledge  or  repay  them. 

To  repay  them,  indeed,  by  a  return  equivalent,  is  not  in  eve 
one's  power,  and  consequently  cannot  be  his  duty ;  but  than] 
are  a  tribute  payable  by  the  poorest :  the  most  forlorn  widow  bs 
her  two  mites ;  and  there  is  none  so  indigent,  but  has  a  hea 
to  be  sensible  of,  and  a  tongue  to  express  its  sense  of  a  benei 
received. 

For  surely,  nature  gives  no  man  a  mouth  to  be  always  eating 
and  never  saying  grace  ;  nor  a  hand  only  to  grasp  and  to  receive 
but  as  it  is  furnished  with  teeth  for  the  one,  so  it  should  have 
tongue  also  for  the  other :  and  the  hands  that  are  so  often  reache 
out  to  take  and  to  accept,  should  be  sometimes  lifted  up  also  t 
bless.  The  world  is  maintained  by  intercourse  ;  and  the  whol 
course  of  nature  is  a  great  exchange,  in  which  one  good  turn  i 
and  ought  to  be  the  stated  price  of  another. 

If  you  consider  the  universe  as  one  body,  you  shall  find  societ 
and  conversation  to  supply  the  office  of  the  blood  and  spirits 
and  it  is  gratitude  that^  makes  them  circulate.  Look  over  th 
whole  creation,  and  you  Shall  see,  that  the  band  or  cement  tha 
holds  together  all  the  parts  of  this  great  and  glorious  fabric  i 
gratitude,  or  something  like  it :  you  may  observe  it  in  all  the  ek 
ments  ;  for  does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame  ?  and  does  not  the  flam 
at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the  air  ?  Is  not  the  se 
always  sending  forth,  as  well  as  taking  in?  and  does  not  th 
earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements,  in  the  noble  fruits  an( 
productions  that  issue  from  it?  And  in  all  the  light  and  in 
fluence  that  the  heavens  bestow  upon  this  lower  world,  thougi 
the  lower  worid  cannot  equal  their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kinc 
of   grateful   return,  it   reflects   those    rays  that  it  cannot  recom 

Eense :  so  that  there  is  some  return  however,  though  there  car 
e  no  requital.  He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude 
should  do  well  to  set  his  soiil  to  learn  of  his  body ;  for  all  th( 
oarts  of   that  minister  to   one    another :    the  hands  and  all  tht 
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0  bring  in  food  and  provision  to.  the,  stomach, 
eturas  what  it  has  received  from  them,  in 
ent  diffused  into  all  the  parts  and  members 
)uld  be  endless  to  pursue  the  like  allusions ; 

the  great  spring  that  sets  all  the  wheels  of 
d  the  whole  universe  is  supported  by  giving 
mmerce  and  commutation, 
imgrateiul  brute,  thou  blemish  to  mankind, 
f  creation ;  what  shall  we  say  of  thee,  or  to 
kpare  thee !  For  thou  art  an  exception  from 
[ ;  neither  the  heavens  above,  nor  the  earth 
f  thing  like  thee:  and  therefore,  if  thou 
arallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both  ihe  region 
'  inmtitude ;    for  besides  thyself,   there    is 

is  always  receiving  and  never  restoring. 
)r  the  nature  and  oaseness  of  ingratitude,  as 
ted  in  the  description  given  of  it.     Come  we 


proposed,  which  is,  to  show  the  principle  from 
And  to  give  you  this  in  one  word,  it  proceeds 
>  call  ill-nature :  which  being  a  word  that 
discourse,  and  in  the  characters  given  of 
)e  amiss  to  inquire  into  the  proper  sense  and 
expression.  In  ordier  to  which  we  must  ob- 
ig  to  the  doctrine  of  the  philosopher,  man 
signed  and  framed  by  nature  for  society  and 
a  temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  as  inclines 
that  promote  society  and  mutual  fellowship,  is 
-nature :  which  actions,  though  almost  innu- 
dculars,  yet  seem  reducible  in  general  to  two 

do  good  to  others.     2.  A  ready  sense  of  any 

1  two  meet  together,  as  they  are  scarce  ever 
s  impossible  for  Aat  person  not  to  be  kind, 
ing  to  all  whom  he  converses  with.  On  the 
is  such  a  disposition  as  inclines  a  man  to 
iwart,  and  sour,  and  disturb  conversation  be- 
n;  and  accordmgly  consist  of  two  qualities 
he  former: 

\  do  ill  turns,  attended  with  a  complacency,  or 
upon  the  sight  of  any  mischief  that  befalls 
An  utter  insensibility  of  any  good  or  kind- 
hers.  I  mean  not  that  he  is  insensible  of  the 
:,  although  he  finds,  feels,  and  enjoys,  the  good 
t  he  is  wholly  insensible  and  unconcerned  to 
t  of  the  benignity  of  him  that  does  it. 
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No'W  either  of  these  ill  qualities,  and  much  more  both  <^^ 
together,  denominate  a  person  ill-natured,  they  being  »«J^ 
make  him  grievous  and  uneasy  to  all  whom  he  deals  and  ^^s 
ates  himself  with:  for  from  the  former  of  these  proceecJ  ^ 
an  aptness  to  slander  and  revile,  to  cross  and  hinder  ^  :nm^ 
his  lawful  advantages.  For  these  and  such  like  actions  fe^^cl 
Ratify  that  base  humour  of  mind,  which  gives  a  man  a  de^I 
in  making,  at  least  in  seeing  his  neighbour  miserable:  and  :fi 
the  latter  issues  that  vile  thing  which  we  have  been  hitfa^ 
speaking  of,  to  wit,  ingratitude,  into  which  all  kindnesses  fi 
good  turns  iiaill  as  into  a  kind  of  dead  sea :  it  being  a  qwistl 
that  confines,  and,  as  it  were,  shuts  up  a  man  wholly  w^itl 
himself,  leaving  him  void  of  that  principle  which  alone  wou 
dispose  him  to  communicate  and  impart  those  redundancies  < 
good  that  he  is  possessed  of.  No  man  ever  goes  sharer  with  tl 
ungrateful  person,  be  he  never  so  full  he  never  runs  over;  bu 
like  Gideon's  fleece,  though  filled  and  replenished  with  the  dei 
of  heaven  himself,  yet  he  leaves  all  dry  and  empty  about  him. 

Now  this  surely,  if  any  thing,  is  an  effect  of.  ill-nature.  Anc 
what  is  ill-nature  but  a  pitch  beyond  original  corruption  ?  It  ii 
carruptio  pessimi ;  a  further  depravation  of  that  which  was  stark 
naught  before.  But  so  certainly  does  it  shoot  forth  and  shoiw 
itself  in  this  vice,  that  wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  may 
as  infallibly  conclude  that  there  is  a  growing  stock  of  ill-nature  in 
that  breast,  as  you  may  know  that  man  to  have  the  plague  upon 
whom  you  see  the  tokens. 

Having  thus  shown  you  firom  whence  this  ill  quaUty  proceeds, 
pass  we  now  to  the 

rV.  Fourth  thing  proposed,  which  is  to  show,  those  HI  qualu 
tiss  that  inseparably  attend  ingratitude j  and  are  never  disjoined 
from  it. 

It  is  ^saying  common  in  use  and  true  in  observation,  that  the 
disposition  aiid  temper  of  a  man  may  be  gathered  as  well  from  his 
companion  or  associate  as  firom  himself.  And  it  holds  in  qualities 
as  it  does  in  persons:  it  being  seldom  or  never  known,  that  any 
great  virtue  or  vice  went  alone ;  for  greatiless  in  every  thing  will 
still  be  attended  on. 

How  black  and  base  a  vice  ingratitude  is  we  have  seen,  by  con- 
sidering it  both  in  its  own  nature  and  in  the  principle  fit)m 
which  it  spring ;  and  we  may  see  the  same  yet  more  fiilly  in 
those  vices  which  it  is  always  in  combination  witii :  two  of  which 
I  shall  mention,  as  being  of  near  cognition  to  it,  and  constant  co- 
herence with  it.  The  first  of  which  is  pride ;  and  the  second 
hard-heartedness,  or  want  of  compassion. 

1.  And  first,  for  pride.  This  is  of  such  intimate,  and  even 
essential  connexion  with  ingratitude,  that  the  actings  of  ingratitude 
seem    directly  resolvable  into    pride,    as    the  principal  reason 
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rhe  original  ground  of  man's  obligation  to 
re  hinted,  from  this,  that  each  man  has  but 
:  good  thin^  of  the  world ;  and  that  the 
y  which  he  is  to  compass  the  possession  of 
own  industrious  acquisition  of  them  ;  and, 
ij  good  is  dealt  forth  to  him  any  other  way 
r,  he  is  accountable  to  the  person  who  dealt 
g  to  which  he  had  no  right  or  claim  by  any 
Unghim  to  it. 
\s  a  man's  eyes  against  all  this,  and  so  fills 

of  his  own  transcendent  worth,  that  he 
yea  right  to  all  things,  as  well  Uiose  that 
lits  of  other  men's  labours  as  of  his  own. 
tage  accrues  to  him  by  the  liberality  and 
bour,  he  looks  not  upon  it  as  a  matter  of 
3ut  rather  as  a  just  homage  to  that  worth 
»nceives  to  be  in  himself,  and  to  which  all 
scome  tributary.  Upon  which  thought  no 
t  himself  wholly  unconcerned  to  acknow- 
good  that  he  receives.  For  while  the 
s  that  he  is  obliging  and  doing  such  a  one 
person  on  the  other  side,  accounts  him  to  be 
His  pride  itiakes  him  eVen  worship  and 

indeed,  every  proud,  ungrateful  man  has 
lol,  that  though  he  is  plied  widi  never  so 
brings,  yet  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  offerer 

)  account  of  the  most  inward  movings  and 
7  heart  and  soul  of  an  ungrateful  person: 
upon  this  as  a  proposition  of  an  eternal, 
there  neither  is,  nor  ever  was,  any  person 
,  who  was  not  also  insufferably  proud ; 
>ne  proud,  who  was  not  equally  ungrateful, 
in  dunghills  not  singly,  but  in  knots,  so  in 
arts,  you  shall  ever  see  pride  and  ingratitude 
ind  twisted  together.  Ingratitude  overlooks 
'  is  because  pride  makes  it  carry  its  head 

:amples  of  ingratitude  equally  notorious  for 
3n.  And  to  begin  with  the  top  and  father  of 
imself.  That  excellent  and  glorious  nature 
ged  him  with,  could  not  prevent  his  in- 
gr,  when  his  pride  bid  him  aspire  to  an 
er,  and  say,  "  I  will  ascend,  and  be  like  the 
lid  not  our  first  parents  write  exactly  after 
making  them  to  trample  upon  the  command 
lem  desire  to  be  as  gods,  and  to  brave  Quini- 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.     What  made 
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that  ungrateful  wretch  Absalom  kick  at  all  the  Iciodness 
indulgent  father,  but  because  his  ambition  would     n^cds  h 
ing  the  sceptre,  and  hoisting  him  into  his  father's  tlurone  ? 
the  courts  of  princes  is  there  any  thing  more  usnial^    ihoi 
those  that  have  been  raised  by  the  favour  and  interest 
great  minister,  to  trample  upon  the  steps  by  which    the^ 
rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and  at  length,  if  possible^  Uy   st 
his  place? 

In  a  word,  ingratitude  is  too  base  to  return  a  kindneasr,  a 
proud  to  regard  it :  much  like  the  tops  of  mountains,  ban 
deed,  but  yet  lofty :  tlMjr  produce  nothing,  thw  feed  -aobod^ 
clothe  nobody,  yet  are  high  and  stately,  and  look  down  upon 
world  about  them. 

3.  The  other  concomitant  of  ingratitude  is  hard-heartedne 
want  of  compassion.  This,  at  first,  may  seem  to  have  no 
cognation  with  inmtitude  :  but  upon  a  due  inspection  info  fi 
ture  of  that  ill  q^iflity,  it  will  be  found  directly  to  follow  it,  i 
also  to  result  from  it. 

For  the  nature  of  ingratitude  being  founded  in  such  a  dis 
tion,  as  encloses  all  a  man's  concerns  within  himself,  and 
sequently  gives  him  a  perfect  uncQncemedness  in  all  things 
judged  by  him  immediately  to  relate  to  his  own  interest :  it  i 
wonder  if  the  same  temper  of  mind,  which  makes  a  man  ui 
prehensive  of  any  good  done  him  by  others,  makes  him  eqi 
unapprehensive  and  insensible  of  any  evil  or  misery  suffered 
others ;  no  stich  thoudit  ever  strikes  his  marble,  obdurate  he 
but  it  presently  flies  off  and  rebounds  from  it.  And  the  trutt 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  perfect  and  thorough-paced 
ingratitude,  till  he  has  shaken  off  all  fetters  of  pity  and  comj 
sion.  For  all  relenting  and  tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  bu 
puny  in  this  sin ;  it  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the  last  { 
crowning  exploits  of  this  vice. 

Ingratitude,  indeed,  put  the  poinard  into  Brutus's  hand ;  I 
it  was  want  of  compassion  which  thrust  it  into  Caesar's  hes 
\yhen  some  fond,  easy  fathers  think  fit  to  strip  themselves  befc 
they  lie  down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  to  settle  their  whole  estal 
upon  their  sons,  has  it  not  been  too  firequently  seen,  that  the  &th 
has  been  requited  with  want  and  beggary,  scorn  and  co; 
tempt?  But  now,  could  bare  ingratitude,  think  we,  ever  iai 
made  any  one  so  unnatural  and  diabolical,  had  not  cruelty  an 
want  of  pity  come  in  as  a  second  to  his  assistance,  and  cleared  tl 
villain's  breast  of  all  remainders  of  humanity  ?  Is  it  not  thi 
which  has  made  so  many  miserable  parents  even  curse  their  ow 
bowels,  for  bringing  forth  children  that  seem  to  have  none?  Di( 
not  this  make  Agnppina,  Nero's  mother,  cry  out  to  the  assassii 
sent  by  her  son  to  murder  her,  to  direct  his  sword  to  her  belly,  ai 
being  the  only  criminal  for  having  brought  forth  such  ^  moDStei 
of  ingratitude  into  the  world,?    And  to  give  you  yet  a  higher  in 
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vices,  since  nothing  could 
ie  and  cruelty  of  Nero,  but  the  ingratitude 
srious  woman ;  when  Tullia,  daughter  of 
dng  of  Rome,  haying  married  Tarquinius 
fitst  upon  killing  her  father,  and  then  in- 
le  through  the  street  where  the  body  of  her 
*ed,  and  wallowing  in  his  blood,  she  com* 
;oachman  to  drive  his  chariot  and  horses 
ing  and  father  triumphantly,  in  the  face  of 
m  her  with  astonishment  and  detestation* 
9,  gratitude,  filial  affection,  and  good  nature 

ces  out  of  sacred  story :  to  ^  no  further 
id  not  ingratitude  first  make  the  Israelites 
le  father,  and  then  cruelty  make  them  im* 
blood  of  his  sons?  Could  Pharaoh's  but- 
rot  Joseph,  had  not  want  of  gratitude  to 
^th  an  equal  want  of  compassion  to  him 
A  poor  innocent,  forlorn  stranger,  Ian- 
ipon  the  false  accusations  of  a  lymg,  in- 

f  you  with  examples  of  the  like  nature, 
dl  of  them  representing  ingratitude,  as  it 
e,  with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and  cruelty 
porters  of  such  a  stately  quality,  such  a 

^times  observed,  that  persons  signally  and 
lissing  of  the  utmost  of  their  greedy  de^ 
1  gifts  and  giver  too,  instead  of  thanks  for 
ve  betaken  themselves  to  barbarous  threat- 
r  insatiable  expectations^ 
er,  we  may  firmly  conclude,  that  ingrati- 
iver  cohabit  in  the  same  breast.  Which 
luch  insist  upon,  to  show  the  superlative 
md  the  baseness  of  the  mind  in  which  it 
th  great  confidence  and  equal  truth  afiirm, 
h  a  thing  as  mankind  in  the  world,  there 
ly  great  and  generous,  that  was  not  also 
te.  It  is  this  noble  quality,  that  makes 
ind  ;  for  every  man  would  be,  as  it  were, 
imself,  were  there  no  sympathy  amongst 

me  with  the  fourth  thing  proposed,  and 
bat  inseparably  attend  ingratitude.  And 
ihould  chance  to  strike  in  as  the  third,  and 
ite  of  its  attendants,  so  that  ingratitude, 
shood  should  all  meet  togetiier,  and  join 
Bon;  as  not  only  very/Often,  but  for  the 
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most  part  they  do;  in  this  case,  if  the  devils  tiiemselT^ 
take  bodies,  and  come  and  live  amongst  us,  th^y  eoul 
greater  plagues  and  grievances  to  society  than  such  perso 
From  what  has  been  said,  let  no  man  ever  think  to  i 
gratitude  single  and  alone.  It  is  one  of  those  **  grapes  c 
mentioned  by  Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  32,  and  therefore  expect 
to  find  it  one  of  a  cluster.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

V.  Fifth  and  last  thing  proposed,  which  is,  to  dratv  some 
consequence^^  by  way  of  application  from  the  premises.      As, 

1.  Never  enter  into  a  league   of  friendship  with  an    ung 
person :  that,  is,  plant  not  thy  friendship  upon  a  dunghill ; 
too  noble  a  plant  for  so  base  a  soil.     Friendship  consi5^.y  pn 
in  mutual  offices,  and  a  generous  strife  in  alternate   acts  of 
ness.      But    he  who  does  a   kindness  to   an   ungratefuJ  p 
sets  his  seal  to   a  flint,  and  sows  his  seed  upon  the    sand  ; 
the  former  he  makes  no  impression,  and  from  the  latter  he 
no  production. 

The  only  voice  of  ingratitude  is,  Give,  give ;  but  when  the 
is  once  received,  then,  like  the  swine  at  his  trough,  it  is  silent 
insatiable.  In  a  word,  the  ungrateful  person  is  a  monster  wl 
is  all  throat  and  belly  ;  a  kind  of  thoroughfare,  or  common  sh 
for  the  gbod  things  of  the  world  to  pass  into  ;  and  of  whi 
in  respect  of  all  kindnesses  conferred  on  him,  may  be  veri 
that  observation  of  the  lions'  den  ;  before  which  appeared 
footsteps  of  many  that  had  gone  in  thither,  but  nb  prints  of  j 
that  ever  came  out  thence.  The  ungrateful  person  is  the  oi 
thing  in  nature,  for  which  nobody  living  is  the  better.  He  \h 
to  himself,  and  subsists  by  the  good  nature  of  others,  of  which 
himself  has  not  the  least  grain.  He  is  a  mere  encroachment  up 
society,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  thrust  out  of  the  world, 
a  pest,  and  a  prodigy,  and  a  creature  of  the  devil's  making,  ai 
not  of  God's. 

2.  As  a  man  tolerably  discreet  ought  by  no  means  to  at(em] 
the  making  of  such  a  one  his  friend  ;  so  neither  is  he,  in  the  ne: 
place,  to  presume  to  think  that  he  shall  be  able  so  much  as  to  afc 
.or  meliorate  the  humour  of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  o 
kindness,  though  never  so  frequent,  never  so  obliging. 

Philosophy  will  teach  the  learned,  and  experience  may  teacl 
all,  that  it  is  a  thing  hardly  feasible.  For  love  such  a  one,  ant 
he  shall  despise  you  :  commend  him,  and,  as  occasion  serves,  h( 
shall  revile  you :  give  to  him,  and  he  shall  but  laugh  at  )Oui 
easiness :  save  his  life,  but  when  you  have  done,  look  to  jout 
own. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  a  one  are  but  like  the  motion  of 
a  ship  upon  the  waves  ;  they  leave  no  trace,  no  sign  behind  them; 
they  neither  soften,  nor  win  upon  him  ;  they  neither  melt,  noi 
endear  him  ;   but  leave  him  as  hard,  as  rugged,  and  as  uncon- 
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indnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper,  as 
s  of  fresh  water  falling  into  the  n^ain  sea  : 
all,  but  is  not  at  all  changed  or  sweetened 

say  of  the  mind  of  an  ungrateful  person, 
oof.      It   is   impenetrable,   unconquerable; 

which  conquers  all  things  else,  even  by 
y  be  melted,  we  see  it  daily,  but  an  un- 
no,  not  by  the  strongest  and  the  noblest 
r  attempts,^  all  your  experiments,  for  any 
)y  he  that  is  ungrateful  will  be  ungrateful 
I  is  manifest;  for  you  may  remember 
igratitude  sprang  from  a  principle  of  ill- 
i  thing  founded  in  such  a  certain  constitu- 
,  as,  being  bom  with  a  man  into  the  world, 
:  called  nature,  shall  prevent  all  remedies 
education,  and  leaves  such  a  bias  upon  the 
with  all  instruction. 

eldom  or  never  meet  with  an  ungrateful 
ok  -backward,  and  trace  him  up  to  his 
that  he  was  bom  so ;  and  if  you  could 
:  is  a  thousand  to  one,  but  you  would  find 
or  you  shall  never  light  upon  an  ill-natured 
so  an  ill-natured  child ;  arid  cave  several 
5  so,  to   discerning  persons,   long  before 

e  spins  is  seldom  broken  off  by  any  thing 
|r  this  limit  the  operation  of  God's  grace, 
rs ;  but  humanly  speaking,  and  according 
)rld  and  the  little  correctives  supplied  by 
lorn  fails  but  an  ill  principle  has  its  course, 
I  its  blow.  And  therefore,  where  ingrati- 
y  to  show  itself,  he  surely  judges  most 
aJarm  betimes ;  and  arguing  the  fountain 
des  that  there  is  ill-nature  at  the  bottom ; 
gment  into  practice,  timely  withdraws  his 
idnesses,  and  sees  the  folly  of  endeavour- 
)  a  lamb,  or  to  court  an  Ethiopian  out  of 

last  place.  Wheresoever  you  see  a  man 
est  assured  that  there  is  no  tme  sense  of 
You  know  the  apostle's  argument,  in 
rho  loveth  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath 
God  whom  he  hath  not  seen?"  So  by  an 
NQ  may  argue :  If  a  man  has  no  sense  of 
pass  upon  him,^  from  one  like  himself, 
lows,  and  converses  with  sensibly ;  how 
art  be  affected  with  the  grateful  sense  of 
converses  with  only  by  imperfect  specula- 
q2 
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tions,  by  the  discourses  of  reason,  or  the  discoveries 
neither  of  which  equal  the  quick  and  lively  impjressians  c 
If  the  apostle's  reasoning  was  good  and  concluding,  I  am 
roust  be  iMiavoidable. 

But  the  thing  is  too  evident  to  need  any  proof.  F 
that  man  pass  for  a  proficient  in  Christ's  school,  ivlio  -woi 
been  exploded  in  the  school  of  Zeno  or  Epictetus  ?  Or 
attend  to  religious  attainments,  who  is  defective  and  x 
moral?  which  vet  are  but  the  rudiments,  the  beginning 
first  draught  of  religion ;  as  religion  is  the  perfection, 
finement,  and  the  sublimation  of  morality:  so  that  it  st 
supposes  it,  it  builds  upon  it;  and  grace  never  adds  the 
structure,  where  virtue  has  not  laid  the  foundation.  The/ 
be  virtue,  indeed,  and  yet  no  grace  ;  but  grace  is  never  v 
virtue :  and  therefore,  though  gratitude  does  not  infer  graci 
certain  that  ingratitude  does  exclude  it 

Think  not  to  put  God  off  by  jfrequenting  prayers,  and  ser 
and  sacrslments,  while  thy  brother  has  an  action  against  thee  i 
court  of  heaven ;  an  action  of  debt,  of  that  clamorous 
great  debt    of   gratitude :     rather  as    our  Saviour     comm 

Leave  thy  gift  upon  the  altar,"  and  first  go  and  clear  acc< 
with  thy  brother.  God  scorns  a  ^  firom  him  who  has  not 
his  debts.  Every  ungrateful  person,  in  the  sight  of  God 
man,  is  a  thief:  and  let  him  not  make  the  altar  his  rece 
Where  there  is  no  charity,  it  is  certain  there  can  be  no  relig 
and  can  that  man  be  charitable,  who  is  not  so  much  as  just? 

In  every  benefaction  between  man  and  man,  man  is  on)} 
dispenser,  but  God  the  bene&ctor;  and  therefore,  let  all 
grateful  ones  know,  that  where  gratitude  is  the  debt.  God  1 
self  is  the  chief  creditor ;  who,  though  he  causes  his  sui 
shine  and  his  rain  to  fkll  upon  the  evil  and  unthankful  in 
world,"  has  another  kind  of  reward  for  their  unthankfulnesj 
the  next. 

To  which  Grod,  the  great  searcher  and  judge   of  hearts, 
rewarder  of   men    according  to  their  deeds,  be  rendered  : 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  domini 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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MALIGNITY)    AND    PERNICIOUS    EFFECTS    OF 
FALSEHOOD  AND   LYING. 

arch,  Ozon,  before  the  UniTersity^  October  14,  1688.] 

Prov.  xn.  22. 

js  are  abomination  to  the  Lord. 

!  that  by  discoursing  of  lies  and  falsehood, 

upon  for  my  present  subject,  I  must  needs 

common  place ;  though  yet,  not  by  half  so 

I  the  practice:  nothing  m. nature  being  so 
ad  widial  so  universally  practised,  as  false- 
of  those  thmgs,  that  have  the  mightiest  and 
lence  upon  me  affairs  and  course  of  the 
etter  nor  worse  than  downright  lies.  For 
ae,  which  Sounds  fix)m  all  quarters  of  the 
back  to  them  again,  but  generally  a  loud, 
rerbearing  lie  ?  What  are  most  of  the  his- 
but  lies;  lies  immortalized,  and  consigned 
ibuse  and  flam  upon  posterity?    What  are 

of  flie  world,  but  lies  ?  of  which  we  need 
ir  own  experience.    And  what  are  most  of 

but  lies?  and  such  as  need  rather  a  pardon 
m  a  dispensation  from  being  kept.  And 
the  religions  of  the  world,  except  Judaism 

lies  ?  And  even  in  Christianity  itself,  are 
each,  warranty  and  defend  lybg ;  and  scarce 
)ther  purpose,  but  to  swear  upon  it,  and  to 

reming  lie  goes  round  the  world,  and  has 

i  out  of  it ;  and  so  reigning  triumphantly  in 

source  of  most  of  those  confusions  and  dire 

and  plague  the  universe.     For  look  over 

II  find,  that  the  greatest  annoyance  and  dis- 
las  been  firom  one  of  these  two  things,  force 
s  boisterous  and  violent  a  thing  as  force  is, 
any  thing  considerable,  but  under  the  con- 
it  of  hand  has  done  that  which  force  of  hand 

sak  of  hands  ?    It  is  the  ton^e  that  drives 

The  tongue,  and  the  lying  lip,  which  there 

for  when  that  is  the  weapon,  a  man  may 
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strike  where  lie  cannot  reach ;  and  a  word  shall  do  execu 
further  and  deeper  than  the  iniffhtiest  blow.  For  the  I: 
hardly  lift  up  itself  high  enough  to  strike,  but  it  must 
so  that  it  warns  while  it  threatens :  but  a  false,  insi^ilJous 
may  whisper  a  lie  so  close  and  low,  that  though  you  have 
hear,  yet  you  shall  not  hear ;  and  indeed,  we  generally' 
know  it,  not  by  hearing,  but  by  feeling  what  it  says. 

A  man,  perhaps,  casts  his  eye  this  way  and  that  i^ay^  an 
round  about  him  to  spy  out  his  enemy,  and  to  de/end  h 
hut,  alas !  the  fetal  mischiief,  that  would  trip  up  his  heels, 
the  while  under  them.  It  works  invisibly,  and  beneatb  ;  ai 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  we  know,  are  much  more  dreadfu] 
the, highest  and  loudest  blusters  of  a  storm.  For  there  m 
some  shelter  against  the  violence  of  the  one,  but  no  se 
against  the  hollowness  of  the  other,  which  never  opens  its  b( 
but  for  a  killing  embrace.  The  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
cases,  and  the  mercies  of  the  felse  in  all,  being  equally  wi 
compassion. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  h^rd  to  assign  any  one  thing, 
lying,  which  God  and  man  so  unanimously  join  m  the  hatred 
and  it  is  as  hard  to  tell,  whether  it  does  a  greater  dishonou 
God,  or  mischief  to  man  ;  it  is  certainly  an  abomination  to  b( 
and  I  hope  to  make  it  appear  such  in  the  following  discoui 
though  I  must  confess  myself  very  unable  to  speak  to  the  utn 
latitude  of  tiiis  subject ;  and  I  thank  God  that  I  am  so. 

Now. the  words  of  the  text  are  a  plain,  entire,  categorical  p 
position;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  go  about  to  darken  them 
any  needless  explication,  but  shall  immediately  cast  the  prosecuti 
of  them  under  these  three  following  particulars :  as, 

I.  I  shall  inquire  into  the  naturie  of  a  lie,  and  the  prof 
essential  malignity  of  all  falsehood. 

IL  I  shall  show  the  pernicious  effects  of  it.     And, 

III.  Lastly,  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  rewards  and  punisl 
ments  that  will  certainly  attend,  or  at  least  follow  it. 

Evety  one  of  which,  I  suppose,  and  much  more  all  of  thci 
together,  will  afford  arguments,  more  than  sufficient  to  prove 
though  it  were  no  part  of  holy  scripture,  that  "  lying  lips  are  ai 
abomination  to  the  Lord." 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these : 

L  What  a  lie  is^  and  wherein  the  nature  of  it  does  consist,  A 
lie  is  properly  ah  outward  signification  of  something  contraiy  to, 
or  at  least  beside  the  inward  sense  of  the  mind ;  so  that  when 
one  thin^  is  signified  or  expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not  meant 
or  intended,  that  is  properly  a  lie. 

And  forasmuch  as  Grod  has  endued  man  with  a  power  or  facul- 
ty to  institute  or  appoint  signs  of  his  thoughts;  and  that,  by 
virtue  hereof,  he  can  appoint  not  only  words    but  ali 
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to  be  signs  of  the  inward  thou^ts  and 
ad,  it  is  evident,  that  he  may  as  really  lie 
3  and  gestures,  as  he  can  by  words :  foras- 
re  of  them,  they  are  as  capable  of  being 
isequently,  of  being  as  much  abused  and 
•:  though,  for  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving 
y  called  a  lie,  and  a  deceiving  by  actions, 
is  called  simulation,  or  hypocrisy. 
,  therefore,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  a  false 
r  and  voluntarily  used  ;  in  which  the  sign 
agreeing  with  the  thought  or  conception  of 
)  be  thereby  expressed.  For  words  signify 
mmely  things  themselves,  but  the  concep- 
iceming  things;  and  therefore,  if  there  be 
1  our  words  and  our  thoughts,  we  do  not 
it  sometimes  so  falls  out,  that  our  words 
things  themselves :  upon  which  account, 
I  we  offend  indeed  against  truth,  yet  we 
'  falsehood,  which  is  a  speaking  against  our 
ness,  which  is  an  affirming  or  denying,  be- 
tly  informed  ourselves  of  the  real  and  true 
ivhereof  we  affirm  or  deny, 
bown  what  a  lie  is,  and  wherein  it  does  con- 
ration  is,  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness 
re  have  but  too  sad  and  scandalous  an  in- 
miption  and  weakness  of  man's  reason,  and 
at  it  still  receives  from  interest,  that  such  a 
th  philosophers  and  divines,  heathens  and 
bela  disputable. 

lawful  for  statesmen  and  governors,  and  so 
rch ;  and  the  Stoics,  as  some  say,  reckoned 
id  perfections  of  a  wise  man,  to  lie  dexter- 
Emd  place.  And  for  some  of  the  ancient 
an  church,  such  as  Origen,  Clemens,  Alex- 
Lactantiusy  and  Chrysostom  ;  and  generally, 
I,  several  passages  have  fallen  from  them, 
ivourably  of  this  thing.  So  that  Paul  Lay- 
st,  says,  that  it  is  a  truth  but  lately  known, 
7orld,  that  a  lie  is  absolutely  sinful  and  un- 
e  means,  that  part  of  the  world  where  the 
id,  and  where  men  care  not  to  know  what 
>  practice. 

nitigation  of  what  has  proceeded  from  fliese 
take  in  that  known  and  celebrated  division 
Be  several  kinds  of  it :  as, 
lie,  uttered  for  the  hurt  or  disadvantage  of 
rhe  officious  lie,  uttered  for  our  own,  or  our 
[e.     And  3,  and  lastly.   The  ludicrous  and 
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jocose  lie  uttered  by  way  of  jest,  and  only  for    mirth'i 
conimon  conrerse. 

Now  for  the  first  of  these,  which  is  the  pernicious  lit 
and  is  nniversaUy  condemned  by  all:  but  the  oth^r  t 
found  some  patronage  from  the  writings  of  those  forerc 
authors.  The  reason  of  which  seems  to  be,  that  thost 
did  not  estimate  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  a  ] 
the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  but  either  from  t] 
ternal  effects  that  it  produced,  or  from  those  ends  to  ^ 
was  directed;  which,  accordingly  as  they  proved  either 
or  hurtful,  innocent  or  offensive,  so  the  lie  was  reputet 
lawful  or  unlawful.  And  therefore,  since  a  man  -was  hel 
an  officious  lie,  and  not  hurt  by  a  jocose,  both  of  these  e 
be  esteemed  lawful,  and  in  some  cases  laudable. 

But  the  schoolmen  and  casuists  having  too  much  philosi 
go  about  to  clear  a  lie  from  that  intrinsic  inonUnation  and 
tion  from  right  reason  inherent  in  the  nature  of  it,  and  yet 
un\rilling  to  rob  the  world,  and  themselves  especially,  of  so 
a  morsel  of  liberty,  held  that  a  lie  was  indeed  absolute! 
universally  sinful ;  but  then  they  held  also,  that  only  1^ 
nicious  lie  was  a  mortal  sin,  and  the  other  two  were  only  i 
It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  here  to  overthrow  this  d 
tion,  and  to  show  the  nullity  of  it;  which  has  been  solid] 
sufficiently  done  by  most  of  our  polemic  writers  of  the  prot 
church.  But  at  present  I  shall  only  take  this  their  confe 
that  eveiy  lie  is  sinful,  and  consequently  unlawful ;  and  if 
a  sm,  I  shall  suppose  it  already  proved  to  my  hands  to  be, 
all  sin  essentially  is  and  must  be,  mortal.  So  that  thus  far 
we  gone,  and  this  point  have  we  gamed,  that  it  is  absolutel 
universally  unlawful  to  lie  or  to  falsify. 

Let  us  now,  in  the  next  place,  mquire  from  whence  this 
lawfulness  springs,  and  upon  what  it  is  grounded.  To\vhj 
answer ;  that  upon  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  the  m 
fulness  of  Ipng  is  grounded  upon  this,  that  a  lie  is  projjei 
sort  or  species  of  injustice,  and  a  violation  of  the  right  of 
person  to  whom  the  felse  speech  is  directed;  for  all  speakinj 
signification  of  one's  mind,  implies,  in  the  nature  of  it,  an  ac 
address  of  one  m^  to  another;  it  bein^  evident,  that  no  i 
though  he  does  speak  fiaJse,  can  be  said  to  lie  to  himself. 

Now  to  show  what  this  right  is,  we  must  know,  tbat  in 
beginnings  and  first  establishments  of  speech,  t  lie  re  was  an  imp 
compact  amongst  men,  founded  upon  common  use  and  con& 
that  sUch  and  such  words  or  voices,  actions  or  gestures,  should 
meaiis  or  signs,  whereby  they  would  express  or  conFcv  tJ 
thought  one  to  another;  and  that  men  should  be  obliged  to 
them  for  that  purpose ;  forasmuch  as,  without  such  an  obligati 
those  signs  could  not  be  effectual  for  such  an  end,  Frntn  \v]\ 
compact  there  arising  an  obligation  upon  every  one  so  to  coni 
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lies  also  a  ri^t  to  every  one,  by  the  same 
mse  or  meaning  of  the  person  so .  obliged 
i,  consequently,  if  these  signs  are  applied 
Ls  hot  to  signify  his  meaning,  the  right  of 
iie  vfBS  obliged  so  to  have  done,  b  hereby 
n,  by  being  deceived,  and  kept  ignorant 
aning,  where  he  ought  to  have  known  it, 
the  benefit  of  any  intercourse  or  converse 

re  we  see,  that  the  original  reason  of  the 
or  deceiving,  is,  that  it  carries  with  it  an 
violation  of  the  right  of  him  to  whom  we 
or  impart  our  minds,  if  we  spoke  to  him 

)serve  also,  which  I  noted  at  first,  that  as 
to  institute  not  only  words,  but  also  things, 
►  be  the  means  whereby  he  would  signify 
so,  on  the  other  side,  those  voices,  actions, 
I  have  not  by  any  compact  agreed  to  make 
veying  their  thoughts  one  to  another,  are 
nts  of  deceiving,  so  as  to  denominate  the 
ir  or  deceiver,  Siough  the  person,  to  whom 
kes  occasion  fipom  thence  to  form  in  his 
ion  or  belief  of  the  thoughts  of  tibose  who 
IS,  or  gestures  towards  him.  I  say,  in  this 
;  these  things  cannot  be  ssdd  to  deceive; 
a  misapplying  of  those  signs,  which,  by 
were  made  the  means  of  men^s  signi^ng 
oughts;  but  here,  a  man  only  does  those 
other  takes  occasion  to  deceive  himself: 
Dt  will  solve  most  of  those  difficulties  that 
bis  subject 

[  must  grant,  diat  though  it  be  not  against 
for  a  man  to  do  those  things  which  he 
lly  do,  albeit  his  neighbour  does  take  occa- 
iceive  in  his  mind  a  false  belief,  and  so  to 
Christian  charity  will,  in  many  cases, 
)o,  and  prohibit  him  to  use  his  own  right 
may  turn  considerably  to  his  neighbour's 
I  is  the  excellency  of  charity  seen,  that  the 
ly  does  no  evil  himself,  but  that,  to  the 
he  also  hinders  any  evil  from  being  done 

Lown  and  proved  that  lyin^  and  deceiving 
1  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  the 
eason;  so  are  the  same  much  more  con- 
h  the  sanction  of  the  highest  penalties,  by 
y,  which  is  eminently  and  transcendently 
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called  (he  truth,   and  the  word  of  truth;  and    in    noth 
surpasses  all  the  doctrines  and  religions  in  the     warlclj 
this,  that  it  enjoins  the  clearest,   the  openest,  and    the 
dealing,  both  in  words  and  actions ;  and  .  is  the    rigidest 
of  truth  in  all  bur  behaviour,  of  any  other  doctrine  or   in 
whatsoever. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  thine  proposed,  -whii 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  a  lie,  and  the  proper,  c 
malignity  of  all  falsehood.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

II.  Which  is  to  show.^A^  perniciov-s  ^ects  of  U.  Some 
chief  and  most  remarkable  of  which  are  these  that  follow :   as 

1.  First  of  all,  it  was  this  that  introduced  sin  into  the 
For  how  came  our  first  parents  to  sin,  and  to  lose  their  prL 
innocence?     Why,  they  were  deceived,  and  by  the   subtle 
the  devil  brought  to  believe  a  lie.     And  indeed  deceit  is  c 
very  essence  and  nature  of  sin,  there  being  no  sinful   actior 
there  is  a  lie  wrapped  up  in  the  bowels  of  it.     For  sjd  pre 
upon  the  soul  by  representing  that  as  suitable  and  desirable, 
really  is  not  so.     And  no  man  is  ever  induced  to  sin,  but 
persuasion,  that  he  shall  find  some  good  and  happiness  in  it,  w 
he  had  not  before.     The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  si 
to  serve  it  for,  are  life,  pleasure,  and  profit;   but  the   wag( 
pays  him  with,  are   death,  torment,  and   destruction.      He 
would   understand   tlie  falsehood   and  deceit  of  sin   thoroug 
must  compare  its  promises  and  its  payments  together. 

And  as  the  devil  first  brought  sin  into  the  world  by  a 
being  equally  tlie  base  original  of  both,  so  he  still  propagates  \ 
promotes  it  by  tlie  same.  The  devil  reigns  over  none  but  th 
whom  he  first  deceives.  Geographers  and  historians,  dividi 
tlie  habitable  world  into  thirty  parts,  give  us  this  account 
them :  that  but  five  of  those  thirty  are  Christian ;  and  for  t 
rest,  six  of  them  are  Jew  and  Mahometan,  and  the  remaining  nir 
teen  perfectly  heathen ;  all  which  he  holds  and  governs  by  possa 
ing  them  with  a  lie,  and  bewitching  them  with  a  false  religio 
Like  the  moon  and  the  stars,  he  rules  by  night ;  and  his  kingdoi 
even  in  this  world,  is  perfectly  a  kingdom  of  darkness.  Ar 
therefore  our  Saviour,  who  came  to  dethrone  the  devil,  and  i 
destroy  sin,  did  it  by  being  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  and  h 
"  bearing  witness  to  the  truth."  For  so  far  as  truth  gets  groun 
in  the  world,  so  far  sin  loses  it.  Christ  saves  the  world  b 
undeceiving  it,  and  sanctifies  the  will  by  first  enlightening  th 
understanding. 

2.  A  second  effect  of  lying  and  falsehood  is  all  that  misei)'  anc 
calamity  that  befalls  mankind.  For  the  proof  of  which,  we  need 
go  no  further  than  the  former  consideration;  for  sorrow  being 
die  natural  and  direct  eflfect  of  sin,  that  which  first  brought  sin 
into  the  world,  must  by  necessary  consequence  bring  in  sorroi*' 
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poverty  and  sickness,  ye^,  death  and  hell 
bat  the  trophies  of  those  fatal  conquests, 
postor  the  devil  over  the  deluded  sons  of 
I  any  example  be  produced  of  a  man  in 
-was  not  one  way  or  other  first  deceived 
)t  the  greatest  slaughters  of  armies  been 
^  and  have  not  the  feirest  estates  been 
?  In  both  of  which  there  is  a  fidlacy,  and 
,  before  he  is  overthn^wn. 

delivered  the  poor  old  prophet  into  the 
xiii.,  but  the  mouth  of  a  false  prophet, 
Dore  remorseless  of  the  two  ?  How  came 
le  of  Prague  to  be  so  cruelly  and  basely 
f  Constance,  these  ecclesiastical  commis- 
of  Rome?  Why,  they  promised  those 
induct,  who  thereupon  took  them  at  their 
'  were   burnt  alive  for  trusting  a  pack  of 

0  regarded  their  own  word  as  little  as  they 

any  bonfires  to  be  made  in  queen  Mary's 
]Lbused  and  deceived  her  people  with  lies, 
e  exercise  of  their  religion  before  she  got 
when  she  was  once  in,  she  performed  her 
stake.  And  I  know  no  security. we  had 
again  in  our  days,  but  one  or  two  procla- 
ifires.  Some  sorts  of  promises  are  edged 
lis  laying  hold  on  them, 
jnce  to  fanatic  treachery,  that  is,  from  one 
How  came  such  multitudes  of  our  own 
ng  of  that  monstrous  (but  still  surviving 
n,  in  the  year  1641,  to  be  spunged  of  their 
rings  and  jewels,  for  the  canying  on  of 
mting,  king-killing  cause?  Why,  next  to 
r  cheated,  it  was  the  public,  or  rather  pros- 
my  of  faithless  miscreants  that  drew  them 
I.  And  how  came  so  many  thousands  to 
ame  rebellion  ?  Why,  they  were  deceived 
tual  trumpeters,  who  followed  them  with 
imnation,  if  they  did  not  venture  life,  for- 
hich  wickedly  and  devilishly  those  impos- 
God^  So  that  I  myself  have  heard  onef 
ave  since  hung  about  that  city,  where  he 
red,  that  he,   with    many    more,   went    to 

Dce  in  the  I3th  session  of  this  council,  in  which  it  decrees, 

1  express  institution  of  the  blessed  euchaiist  in  both  kinds, 
practice  of  receiving  it  only  in  one  kind,  ought  to  be  ac 
f  I  and  that,  if  the  priest  should  administer  it  othenvise,  he 
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that;  execrable  war  with  such  a  controlliiig  horror  up 
spiiits,  from  those  sermons,*  that  they  verily  be//evi 
should  have  been  accursed  by  God  frr  ever,  if  they  had  m 
their  part  in  that  dismal  tragedy,  and  heartily  done  the 
work,  being  so  effectually  called  and  commanded  to  it  ii 
name. 

Infinite  would  it  be  to  pursue  all  iiistances  of  this  natu 
consider  those  grand  agents  and  lieutenants  of  the  de 
whom  he  scourges  and  plagues  the  wotld  upder  him, 
tyrants ;  and  was  there  ever  any  tyrant  since  the  creatio 
was  not  also  false  and  perfidious?  Do  not  the  bloody  ai 
ceitfdl  men  still  go  hand  in  hand  together,  in  the  langu^ 
the  scripture,  Ps.  Iv.  23  ?  Was  ever  any  people  more  crm 
withal  more  false  than  the  Carthaginians?  And  had  ii( 
hypocritical  contrivers  of  the  murder  of  that  blessed  i 
kmg  Charles  the  first,  their  masks  and  vizards,  as  wt^H  i 
executioners  ? 

No  man  that  designs  to  rob  another  of  his  estate  or  Ufe^ 
be  so  impudent  or  ignorant  as  in  plain  terms  to  tell  hii 
But  if  it  be  his  estate  that  he  drives  at,  he  will  dazzle  his 
and  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of  some  gainful 
chase,  some  rich  match,  or  advantageous  project;  till  the 
man  is  caught  and  hampered ;  and  so,  partly  by  lies,  and  p 
by  law-suits  together,  comes  at  length  to  be  stripped  of  all, 
brought  to  a  piece  of  bread  when  he  can  get  it.  Or  if  iM 
man's  life  that  the  malice  of  his  enemy  seeks  after,  he  will 
presendy  clap  his  pistol  to  his  breast,  or  his  knife  to  his  th. 
but  will  rather  take  Absalom  for  his  pattern,  who  invited 
dear  brother  to  a  feast,  hu^ed  and  embraced,  courted 
caressed  him,  till  he  had  weU  dosed  his  weak  head  with  v» 
and  his  fooUsh  heart  with  confidence  and  creduUty ;  and  Uieri 
he  brings  him  an  old  reckoning,  and  Qiakes  him  pay  it  o^^ 
his  blood.  Or,  perhaps,  the  cut-throat  may  rather  !akc  his  c 
from  the  Parisian  massacre,  one  of  the  honidest  instances 
barbarous  inhumanity  that  ever  the  world  saw,  but  ushered 
with  all  the  pretences  of  amity,  and  the  festival  treats  ol 
reconciling  marriage;  a  new  and  excellent  way,  no  daubt, 
proving  matrimony  a  sacrament.  But  such  butchers  know  w 
they  have  to  do  ;  they  must  soothe  and  allure  before  they  stni 
and  the  ox  must  be  fed  before  he  is  brought  to  the  slauf^ht^ 
and  the  same  course  must  be  taken  with  some  sort  of  asses  \oo. 

In  a  word,  I  verily  believe,  that  no  sad  disaster  ever  yet  bel 
any  person  or  people,  nor  any  villany  or  flagitious  action  ^ 
ever  yet  committed,  but  upon  a  due  mquiry  into  the  causes 
it,  it  will  be  found,  that  a  lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal  en^ 
to  eflect  it:  and  that,  whether  pride,  lust,  or  cruelty  braugfit 

*  He  pvticalarlj  mentioned  those  of  Brooks  and  Cmlimj. 
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flmt  begot  it ;  thU  gave  it  Wing,  whatsoerer 
tbirtk. 

t  how  much  lying  and  falsehood  disturbs; 
we  shall  see  also  how  it  tends  utterty  to 
e  is  no  doubt  but  all  the  safety,  happiness, 
men  enjoy  in  this  life,  is  from  the  combi- 
>anBon8  into  societies  or  corpomtions:  the 
mpact;  and  the  band  that  knits  together 
ipacts,  is  trudi  and  faithfulness.  So  that 
;  animates  and  keeps  up  society,  is  mutual 
fipn  of  trust  is  truth,  either  knoi;^ii,  or  at 
persons  so  trusted. 

jd  and  falsehood,  like  a  plaeue  or  canker, 
society,  the  band  which  heki  together  the 
presently  breaks,  and  men  are  thereby  put 
Lgue  and  to  fasten  their  dependencies,  and 
sr  and  shift  every  one  for  himself.  Upon 
lOtoriously  false  person  ought  to  be  looked 
a  public  enemy,  and  to  be  pursued  as  a 
md  a  dlstmber  of  the  common  peace  and 
here  being  no  particular  person  whatsoever 
iterest  concerned  and  endangered  in  the 
inetch  does  to  the  public, 
fsopilies,  and  you  shall  find  some  one  false, 
,  by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another. 
Is,  and  discompose  the  cjuiet  of  the  whole 
ilies  pass  to  towns  or  cities,  and  two  or 
iguing,  meddling  fellows  (men  of  business 
he  venom  of  dieir  false  tongues,  shall  set 
lood  together  by  the  ears.  Where  men 
J  show  tricks  with  one  another,  there  will 
Sy  evil  surmisings,  doubts  and  jealousies, 
minds  of  men,  are  the  bane  and  pest  of 
lety  is  built  upon  trust,  kad  trust  upon  the 
ve  of  one  ano^er^s  integrity, 
lent,  tiiat  without  trusting,  there  could  not 
,  but  indeed  no  living  in  this  world.  For 
that  minister  to  the  daily  necessities  of 
any  one  be  assured  that  the  very  meat  and 
ke  into  his  body,  and  the  clothes  he  is  to 
ed,  and  made  unwholesome  for  him,  before 
to  him  ?  Nay,  in  some  places  (with  horror 
I  a  man  be  secure  in  taking  the  very  sacra- 
*€  have  been  those  who  have  fouild  some- 
food  that  has  proved  very  fatal  to  their 
n  prepared  them  for  another  world.  I  say, 
rarrant  himself  in  the  use  of  these  things 
OS,  but  in  the.  trust  he  has  ki  the  common 
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hcmesty  and  trudi  of  men  in  general,  wlii^h  ou^t  and 
keep  them  from  such  villanies?  Nevertheless  laaso-n^  tl 
tainly  beforehand  he  cannot,  forasmuch  as  such  thin^ps  b^stv 
done,  and  consequently  may  be  done  again.  And  thene/ 
for  any  infallible  assurance  to  the  contrary,  he  can  liaise 
bat,  in  the  great  concerns  of.  life  and  health,  every  naan  m 
forced  to  proceed  upon  trust,  there  beiag  no  knowing  the 
tion  of  the  cook  or  baker,  any  more  than  of  the  pnest  hi 
And  yet,  if  a  man  should  forbear  his  food,  or  laiment,  or 
of  his  business  in  the  world,  till  he  had  science  and  certaii 
the  safeness  of  what  he  was  going  about,  he  must  starv^e,  au 
disputing;  for  there  is  neither  eating,  nor  drinking,  nor  livin 
demonstraiton. 

Now  th'is  shows  the  high  malignity  of  fiand  and  fidseli 
that,  in  the  direct  and  natuial  course  ef  it,  tends  to  Hxg  desA 
tion  of  common  life,  by  destroying  that  trust  and  mutual  a 
dence  that  men  would  have  in  one  another,  by  which  die  comi 
intercourse  of  the  world  must  be  carried  on,  and  without  wl 
men  must  first  distrust,  and  then  divide,  separate,  and  st; 
upon  their  guard,  with  their  hand  against  every  one,  and  ev 
one's  hand  against  them* 

The  felicity  of  societies  and  bodies  politic  consists  in  this,  t 
all  relations  in  them  do  regularly  discharge  their  respect 
duties  and  offices ;  such  as  are  the  relations,  between  prince  a 
subject,  master  and  servant,  a  man  and  bis  friend,  husband  a 
wife,  parent  and  child,  buyer  and  seller,  and  the  like.  But  no^ 
where  fraud  and  falsehood  take  place,  there  is  tot  one  of  all  fbe 
that  is  not  perverted,  and  that  does  not,  from  a  help  t)f  societ 
directly  become  a  hinderance.  For  first,  it  turns  ^  above  i 
into  tyranny  and  barbarity;  and  all  of  the  same  religion  as 
level  with  us  into  discord,  and  confusion.  It  is  this  alone  th: 
poisons  that  sovereign  and  divine  thing  called  friendship ;  so  th^ 
when  a  man  thinks  that  he  leans  upon  a  breast  as  loving  and  tru 
to  him  a$  his  own,  he  finds  that  he  relies  upon  a  broken  reed,  tbs 
not  only  basely  fails,  but  also  cruelly  pierces:  the  hand  that  rest 
upon  it.  It  is  fix^m  this,  that  when  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  ser 
vant  or  dependent,  an  instrument  of  his  afTsdrs,  and  a  defence  ol 
his  person,  he  finds  a  traitor  and  a  Judas,  an  enemy  that  eati 
his  bread  and  lies  under  his  roof;  and  perhaps  readier  to  do  him 
a  mischief  and  a  shrewd  turn  than  an  open  and  profeJBsed  4tdTe^ 
sary.  And  lastly,  firom  this  deceit  and  falsehoed  it  is,  that  when 
a  man  thinks  himself  matched  to  one,  who,  by  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature,  should  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  all  conditions,  a  con- 
sort of  his  careSj  and  a  companion  in  all  his  concerns,  instead 
thereof,  he  finds  in  bis  bosom  £i  beast,  a  serpent,  and  a  devlL 

In  a  word :  he  that  has  to  do  with  a  liar,  knows  not  where  ht 
is,  nor  what  he  does,  nor  with  whom  he  deals.  He  walka  upon 
bogs  and  whirlpools ;  wheresoever  he  treads  he  sinks,  and  converses 
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ty  where  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  fit,  or  to 
In  fine,  he  catches  at  an  apple  of  Sodom, 
lay  entertain  his  eye  with  a  flond,  jolly  white 
be  touch,  it  shall  nD  his  hand  only  with  stench 
n  look,  dnd  rotten  at  heart ;  as  the  gayest  and 
nd  persons  in  the  world  generally  are. 
eceit  and  falsehood  do,  of  all  other  ill  qual^ 
indispose  the  hearts  of  men  to  the  impre^ 
For  these  are  sin&  perfectly  spiritual,  and  so 
r  seat  and  place  of  religion,  which  is  the  soul 
1  that  is  once  filled  and  taken  up  with  a  liq, 
le  admission  or  room  for  truth.  Christianity 
re  by  no  name  so  significantly,  as  by  the  sim- 

t  not  look  like  die  ^preatest  paradox  and  pro^ 
uiy  one  to  pretend  it  lawful  to  equivocate  or 
i  God  and  outface  man,  with  the  sacrament 
mouth  together?  Can  a  ^od  intention  or 
sd  one,  so .  misfcalled,  sancti^  and  transrorm 
sy  into  merit  and  perfection)  Or  can  th^re 
St  upon  any  church  or  religion,  whatsoever  it 
practice?  For  will  not  the  world  be  induced 
iligion  as  a  lie,  if  I  allow  myself  to  lie  for  my 

1  soul  of  all  religion  is  sincerity.  And  there- 
nd,  in  which  alone  the  immortal  seed  of  the 
perfection,  is  said,  in  St.  Luke  viii.  15,  to  have 
received  it  into  an  honest  heart;"  that  is,  a 
rell  meahin^  heart ;  a  heart  not  doubled,  nor 
IS  folds  and  windings  of  a  dodging,  shifting, 
t  truth  is,  the  more  spiritual  suid  refined  any 
rdly  is  the  Soul  cured  of  it ;  because  the  more 
.  And  in  all  our  spiritual  maladies  convicticft 
cure. 

1,  as  are  acted  by  the  body,  do  quickly  show 
selves ;  and  it  is  no  such  hard  matter  to  con- 
a  drunJood,  or  an  unclean  person,  and  to  stop 
to  answer  any  pretences  that  they  can  allege 

deceit  is  such  a  sin  as  a  iPhansee  may  be 
land  fair  for  the  reputation  of  zeal  and  strict- 

than  ordinary  exactness  in  religion.  And 
been  apt  to  account  none  sinful  or  vicious,  but 
the  mire  and  dirt  of  gross  sensuality ;  yet,  no 
lood,  and  hypocrisy,  are  more  directly  contrary 
e  and  design  of  religion,  and  carry  in  them 
38  image  and  superscription  of  the  devil  than 
atsoever.  How  did  that  false,  fiasting,  impe- 
;,  or  ra&er  self-adoring  hypocrite,  in  St.  Luke 
b2 
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xTtii.  11,  crow  ^d  insult  over  the  i>oor  publican  !  '*  Grod^ 
thee,"  says  te,  ^*  that  I  am  not  like  other  men."  And  Gfod 
say  I,  that  there  siiould  be  many  others  like  him,  for  a  gl 
outside,  and  a  nokome  iiii^de,  for  ^^  tithing  Hunt  and  aumim 
for  devouring  -widows'  houses ;"  that  is,  mr  taking  ten  part 
his  neighbour,  and  putting  God  off  with  otie.  Alter  aJi 
Kad  this  man  of  merit  and  mortification  been  called  t<y  a< 
for  his  ungodly  swallow,  in  goi^tig  down  the  estates  af  b< 
widows  and  orphans,  it  i9  odds  but  he  wckdd  have  told  jou 
it  was  all  for  qnaritable  uses^  and  to  i^R>rd  pensions  fer  spic 
proselytes:  it  being  no  ordinary  piece  of  spiritual  good 
bandry,  to  be  charitable  at  other  men's  cost. 

But  such  sons  of  Abraham,  how  highly  soever  they  maj^, 
the  luck  to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelkes  ind< 
for  the  character  that  our  Saviour  gives  u»  of  such,  in  Hie  pe 
of  Nathanael,  in  John  i.  47,  b,  **  that  they  are  witbcwit  gui 
To  be  so,  I  confess,  is  generaUy  reclconed,  of  late  times  especis 
a  poor,  mean,  sneaking  thing;  and  the  contrary,  reputed 
and  parts,  and  fitness  for  business,  as  the  word  is :  thougi 
doubt  not  but  it  will  be  one  day  found,  that  only  hotkey  s 
integrity  can  fit  a  man  for  the  main  business  that  he  was  S( 
into  the  world  for  ;  and  that  he  certainly  is  the  greatest  wit  w 
is  wise  to  salvation. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  general  thing  proposed ;  whi 
was,  to  show  the  pernicious  effects  of  lying  and  ialsenood;  Coo 
we  now  to  the 

ni.  And  last ;  which  is,  to  lay  before  you  the  rewards  t 
punishments  that  will  assuredly  aUend^  or  at  least folhw  this  boi 
practice, 

I  shall  mention  three :  as, 

1.  An  utter  loss  of  all  credit  and  belief  with  sober  and  discree 
persons;  and  consequently,  of  all  capacity  of  being  useful  in  th( 
prime  and  noblest  concerns  of  life.     For  there  cannot  be  imagiwec 
ill  nature  a  n^ore  forlorn,  useless,  and  contemptible  tool,  or  more 
unfit  for  any  thing,  than  a  discovered  cheat.     And  let  men  resi 
assured  of  this,  that  there  will  be  always  some^  as  able  to  diseover 
and  find  out  deceitfiil  tricks,  as  others  can  be  to  contrive  them. 
For  God  forbid,  that  all  the  wit  and  cunning  of  the  world  shouM 
sdll  run  on  the  deceiver's  side ;  and  when  such  little  shifty  and 
shuffling  arts  come  once  to  be  ripped  up  and  laid  open,  how 
poorly  and   wretchedly  must  that  man  needs  sneak,  who  finds 
iiuuself  both  guilty  and  baffled  too!   a  knave  without  luck,  is 
certainly  the  worst  trade  in  the  world.'    But  truth  makes  the  &ce 
of  that  person  shine,  who  speaks  and  owns  it ;  while  i  lie  is  like 
a  vizard,  that  may  cover  the  face  indeed,  but  can  never  bec(toe 
it ;  nor  yet  does,  it  cover  it  so,  but  that  it  leaves  it  open  enough  fcr 
shame.     It  brands  a  man  with  a  lasting,  mdelibie.  character  of 
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b,  and  that  indeed  so  foul  and  odious,  that 
rs,  who  pretend  to  honour  without  religion, 
lie,  a  blot  upon  them  not  to  be  washed  out, 
bim  that  gives  it 

I  that  man  fill  in  a  commonwealth,  whom  no 
!ve  or  employ?  And  no  man  can  be  con- 
who  has  not  made  himself  usefiil  to  others: 
so,  who  is  inciapable  of  a  trust :  he  is  neither 
ddiip,  for  service  or  command,  to  be  in  office 
ke  salt  that  has  lost  its  savour,  fit  only  to  nst 
m^iill. 

ely  upon  mich  a  cme,  either  with  safety  to 
it  a  slur  to  his  reputation;  since  he  that 
5  other  recompence,  but  to  be  accounted  a 
Lnd  if  he  trusts  himself  into  ruin  and  beg- 
i,  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  foHy  and  credulity; 
Imself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  known  de- 
in  the  cheat,  and  deceives  himself.  He  is 
I  at  as  a  soft  and  easy  person,  and  as  unfit 
r  his  weakness,  as  the  odier  can  be  for  bis 

t  misery  not  to  know  whom  to  trust,  but  a 
we  one's  self  so  as  not  to  be  trusted.     But 

he  is  accounted  a  pest  and  a  nuisance,  a 
or  infamy  and  scorn,  and  abandoned  by  all 
th,  and  such  as  will  not  abandon  themselves. 
R^ard   or  punishment  that  attends   the   lying 

is  the  hati'ed  of  all  those  whom  he  either 
leceived.  I  do  not  say  that  a  Christian  can 
le;  and  yet  I  affirm,  that  some  may  very 
e  hated ;  and  of  all  men  living,  who  may  or 
■tainly  deserves  it  most.  To  which  I  shall 
:  fijrmer;  that  though  men's  persons  ought 
»t  without  all  peradventure  their  practices 
rticularly  that  detestable  one  which  we  are 

;eives  a  man,  does  not  only  do  all  that  he 
which  is  yet  worse,  to  make  him  ruin  him- 
g  an  error  in  the  great  guide  of  all  his 
t,  to  cause  an  error  in  his  choice  too ;  the 
lich  must  naturally  engage  him  in  those 
tend  to  his  destructioli.  Loss  of  sight  is 
and  usually  the  forerunner  of  death;  when 
s  once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fetal  cloth 
,  we  know  that  he  is  not  for  from  his  exe- 

pue,  that  whosoever  sees  a  man  who  would 
imposed  upon  him  by  making  him  believe  a 
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lie,  he  mtiy  truly  say  of  that  person,  that  is  the  man  wh< 
have  ruined  me,  who  '^ould  have  stripped  me  of  the  dii 
my  nature,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  my  reason,  to  mate 
sport  with  my  calamity,  my  folly,  and  my  dishanowr. 
the  Philistines  used  Samson;  and  every  man  in  tbis  ssn 
ha^s  enough  of  Samson  to  be  his  own  executioner.  Aocort 
if  it  ever  comes  to  this,  that  a  man  can  say  of  his  confida 
would  have  deceived  me,  he  has  said  enough  to  annihilat 
abolish  all  pretences  of  friendshipi  And  it  is  really  an  int 
ble  impudence,  for  any  one  to  ofier  at  the  name  of  friend 
such  an  attempt.  For  can  there  be  any  thing  of  fiiefndsh) 
snares,  hooks,  and  trepans?  And,  therefore,  whosoever  bi 
with  his  friend  upon  such  terms,  has  enough  to  warrant  b/i 
so  doing,  both  before  God  and  man ;  and  that  without  incur 
either  the  guilt  of  unfaithfulness  before  the  one,  or  the  blei 
of  inconstancy  before  the  other.  For  this  is  not  properly 
break  with  a  friend,  but  to  discover  an  enemy,  and  timelj 
shake  the  viper  off  from  one's  hand. 

What  says  the  most  ^se  author  of  th^  excellent  book 
Ecclesiasticus ?  Ecclus.  xxii.  21,  22;  "Though  thou  drewesi 
sword  at  thy  friend,  yet  despair  not ;  for  there  may  be  a  retui 
ing  to  favour.  If  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  against  t 
friend  J  fear  not;  for  there  may  be  a  reconciliation."  That 
a  hasty  word  or  an  indiscreet  action  does  not  presently  dissol 
the  bond,  or  root  out  a  well-settled  habit,  but  that  friendsk 
may  be  still  sound  at  heart,  and  so  outgrow  and  wear  off  the! 
little  distempers.  But  what  follows?  Except  for  upbraidij?^ 
or  disclosing  of  secrets,  or  a  treacherous  wound  (mark  that):  ft 
for  these  things,"  says  he,  "every  friend  will  depart."  An 
surely  it  is  high  time  for  him  to  go,  when  such  a  devil  drive 
hira  away.  Passion,  anger,  and  unkindness,  may  give  a  wouik 
that  shall  bleed  and  smart,  but  it  is  treachery  only  that  makes-  i 
fester. 

And  the  reason  of  the  difference  is  manifest ;  for  hasly  wordi 
or  blows  may  be  only  the  effects  of  a  sudden  passion,  during 
whif^h  a  man  is  not  perfectly  himself :  but  no  man  goes  about  to 
deceive,  or  ensnare,  or  circumvent  another,  in  a  passion ;  to  lai* 
trainSj  and  set  traps,  and  give  secret  blows,  in  a  present  huff. 
No ;  this  is  always  done  with  forecast  and  design,  with  a  steadj 
aiming,  and  a  long  projecting  malice,  assisted  with  all  the  skill 
and  art  of  an  expert  and  well  managed  hypocrisy;  and, perhaps, 
not  \vithout  the  pharisaical  feigned  guise  of  something  like  self- 
denial  and  mortification ;  which  are  things  in  which  the  whole 
man,  and  the  whole  devil  too,  are  employed,  and  all  thepowera 
and  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exerted  and  made  use  oL 

But  for  all  these  masks  and  vizards,  nothing  certainly  can  be 
thought  of  or  imagined  more  base,  inhumap,  or  diabolical,  than 
for  one  to  abuse  the  generous  confidence  and  hearty  freedom  of 
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idermine  and  ruin  him  in  those  vfery  con- 
hut  too  great  a  respect  to,  and  too  good  an 
f  made  the  poor  man  deposit  in  his  hollow 
Such  a  one,  perhaps,  thinks  tp  find  some 
in  my  friendship,  and  I  take  that  oppor- 
to  his  mortal  enemies.  He  comes  to  me 
w  him  a  trick :  he  opens  his  bosom  to  me, 
lieart. 
iCtices  of  the  world  we  live  in ;  eispecially 

the  grand  epoch  of  ialsehood,  as  well  as 
d,  who  is  the  ^eat  guarantee  for  the  peace, 
viour  of  mankmd,  where-  laws  cannot  secure 
r  other,  think  it  the  concern  of  his  justice 
to  revenge  the  affronts  put  upon  them  by 
s  of  boUi,  as  neither  believe  a  God,  nor 
ly  man. 
,   let  sudh  perfidious  wretches  know  that 

devil  no  more  than  they  do  a  God,  yet  in 
ined    treacheiy,   they  are   really  doing  the 

who  was  a  liar  and  a  murderer  from  the 
Fore  a- liar,  that  he  might  be  a  murderer: 
i  a  one  does  all  towards  his  brother's  ruin 

could  do:  for  the  devil  can  but  tempt  and 
Lnnot  destroy  a  man  that  way,  his  power  is 

88  this  head  without  one  further  note,  as 
;ase  now  before  us;  namely  that  since  this 
di3position  of  mind  is  so  intolerably  mis- 
rod  is  sometimes  pleased,  in  mere  pity  and 
0  give  them  warning  of  it,  by  setting  some 
Dams.  So  that  if  a  man  will  be  but  so  true 
ve  such  persons  exactly,  he  shall  gpnerallv 
nd  such  a  sly,  treacherous  fleer  upon  their 
sure  to  have  a  cast  of  their  eye  to  warn 
him  a  cast  of  their  nature  to  betray  him. 
man  may  see  more  and  better  by  another's 
sown. 

e  the  second  reward  of  the  lying  and  de- 
is  the  object  of  a  just  hatred  and  abhor- 
vil  is  both  a  liar  himself,  and  the  father  of 
the  same  cause  that  has  drawn  the  hatred 
n  the  father,  may  justly-  entail  it  upon  his 
9  pity  that  such  an  entad  should  ever  be  cut 

last  and  utmost  reward,  that  shall  infalli- 
mt  and  deceitful,  as  it  toU  all  other  obsti- 

sinners,  is,  a.  final  and  eternal  separation 
ruth  itself,  and  with  whom  no  shadow  of 
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falsehood  can  dweU.  ^^  He  that  telleth  lies,"  says  IHivic 
ru  7,  "  shall  not  tarry  in  my  sight :?'  and  if  not  in  the  sij 
])oor  mortal  man,  who  could  sometimes  lie  himself,  hov 
ie«!3in  the  presence  of  the  infinite  and  all-knowing  Grod  / 
and  good  prince  or  governor  will  not  vouchsafe  a  liar  the 
tenance  of  his  eye,  and  much  less  the  privilege  of  his  ear. 
Spirit  of  God  seems  to  write  this  upon  the  veiy  g^tes  of  h< 
and  to  state  the  condition  of  men's  entrance  mto  glory>  < 
upon  their  veracity.  In  Ps.  xv.  1,  "Who  ^all  ascena  int 
holy  hill?"  says  the  psalmist,  to  which  it  is  answered,  in  v 
'^He  that  worketh  righteousness,  and  that  speaketh  the 
from  his  heart." 

And,  on  the  6ther  side,  how  emphatically  is  hell  describe 
the  two  last  chapters  of  the  Revelation,  by  being  the  greal 
ceptacle  and  mansion-house  of  liars,  whom  he  shall  find  t 
ranged  with  the  vilest  and  most  detestable  of  all  sinners, 
pointed  to  have  their  portion  in  that  horrid  place!  Rev.  xxi 
''The'  unbeUeving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murdere/:?,  ( 
whdremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  si 
have  their  share  in  the  lake  which  bumeth  with  fire  and  hh 
stone:"  and  in  Rev.  xxii.  15,  "Without  are  dogs,  and  sorcere 
&c,,  and  whosoever  loveth  and  maketh  a  lie." 

Now  let  those  consider  this,  whose  tongue  and  heart  hold  i 
correspondence ;  who  look  upon  it  as  a  piece  of  art  and  wisdoi 
and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation,  to  overreach  and  deceiV 
and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and  well  meaning  honest 
What  do  such  persons  think  ?  Are  dogs,  whoremongers,  an 
sorcerers,  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with  for  ever?  Wi 
the  burning  lake  be  found  so  tolerable  ?  Or  will  there  be  any  on 
to  drop  refreshment  upon  the  false  tongue,  when  it  shall  be  toi 
mented  in  those  flames  ?  Or  do  they  think  that  God  is  a  lia 
like  themselves,  and  that  no  such  thing  shall  ever  come  to  pass 
Hut  that  all  these  fiery  threatenmgs  shall  vanish  into  smoke,  anc 
this  dreadful  sentence  blow  off  without  execution?  Few  certain)/ 
can  lie  to  their  own  hearts  so  far,  as  to  imagine  this :  but  hell  is, 
and  must  be  granted  to  be  the  deceiver's  portion,  not  only  by 
the  judgment  of  God,  but  of  his  own  conscience  too.  And, 
comparing  the  malignity  of  his  sin  with  the  nature  of  tbe 
punishment  allotted  for  him,  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar  lodged 
in  the  very  nethermost  hell,  is  this ;  that  if  the  vengeance  of 
God  could  prepare  any  place  or  condition  worse  than  heU  {or 
dinners,  hell  itself  would  be  too  good  for  him. 

And  now  to  sum  up  all  in  short:  I  have  shown  what  a  lie  is, 
and  wherein  the  nature  of  falsehood  does  consist :  that  it  is  a 
thing  absolutely  and  intrinsicallv  evil ',  that  it  is  an  act  of  injas- 
lice,  and  a  violation  of  our  neighbour's  right. 

And  that  the  vileness  of  its  nature  is  equalled  by  the  malignitf 
of  its  effects ;  it  being  this  that  first  brought  sin  mto  the  world, 
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se  of  all  thosa  miseries  and  calamities  that 
r,  that  it  tends  utterly  to  dissolve  and  orer- 
s  the  greatest  tempoj^l  blessing  and  support 
ich  is  yet  worst  of  all,  that  it  has  a  strange 
fy  above  all  other  sins,  to  indispose  the  heart 

is  as  dreadful  in  its  punishments,  as  it  has 
effects.  Forasmuch  as  it  deprives  a  man  of 
id  consequently  of  all  capacity  of  being  useful 
dition  of  life  whatsoever ;  and  next,  that  it 
just  and  universal  hatred  and  abhorrence  of 
lally,  subjects  him  to  the  wrath  of  God,  and 
lafter. 

f  all  tb$se  considerations  can  recommend  and 
rds  and  practices  of  men,  and  work  upon  their 
s  to  convince  and  make  them  sensible  of  the 
id  greatness  of  the  guilt,  that  fraud  and  false- 
i  soul;  let  them  lie  and  cheat  on,  till  they 
Qore  effectual  conviction  of  all  these  things, 
mt  and  confusion  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
s  lying  retinue,  by  the  decree  and  sentence 
is  ureatenings  as  well  as  in  his  promises,  will 
[id  cannot  lie. 

ired  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
Mninion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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PREACHED  AT  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.  1667. 


EPISTLE  DEDICATORY. 


TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.* 

Reverend  and  Learned  Sirs, 

These  discourses,  most  of  them  at  least,  having  by  the  favour 
your  patience  had  the  honour  of  your  audience,  and  being  now  pi 
fished  in  another  and  more  lasting  way,  do  here  humbly  cast  the 
selves  at  your  feet,  imploring  the  yet  greater  favour  and  honour 
your  patronage,  or  at  least  the  benevolence  of  your  pardon. 

Amongst  which,  the  chief  design  of  some  of  them  is  to  assert  t 
rites  and  constitutions  of  our  excellently  reformed  church,  which 
late  we  so  often  hear  reproached,  in  the  modish  dialect  of  the  pres( 
timesi  by  the  name  of  little  things ;  and  that  in  order  to  their  bei 
laid  aside,  not  only  as  little,  but  superfluous.     But  for  my  own  pa 
I  can  account  nothing  little  in  any  church,  which  has  the  stamp 
undoubted  authority,  and  the  practice  of  primitive  antiquity,  as  w 
as  the  reason  and  decency  of  the  thing  itself,  to  warrant  and  suppi 
h ;  though,  if  the  supposed  littleness  of  these  matters  should  be 
sufEcient  reason  for  the  laying  them  aside,  I  fear  our  church  will 
found  to  have  more  little  men  to  spare  than  little  things. 

But  I  have  observed  all  along,  that  while  this  innovating  spirit  h 
been  striking  at  the  constitutions  of  our  church,  the  same  has  be< 
giving  several  bold  and  scurVy  strokes  at  some  of  her  articles  toi 
an  evident  demonstration  to  me,  that  whensoever  her  discipline  shi 
bo  destroyed,  her  doctrine  will  not  long  survive  it :  and  I  doubt  n 
but  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this,  that  the  former  is  so  much  maligned  ai 
shot  at,  Pelagianism  and  Socinianism,  with  several  other  heter 
doxies  cognate  to  and  dependent  upon  them,  which  of  late,  with  : 
*  This  dedication  refers  to  the  twelve  eermona  next  following. 
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scandalous  countenance,  walk  about  daring  the 
doctrines  of  the  church  of  England :  and  none 
make  them  appear  what  they  are,  and  whithei 
cceUent  and  so  well-stocked  universities ;  and 
r  themselves  against  ill  innovators  whatsoever, 
I,  that  our  church  needs  none  either  to  fill  her 
3r  doctrines,  but  the  sons  whom  she  herself  has 
d  up.     Her  charity  is  indeed  great  to  others, 
lat  she  is  so  well  provided  of  all  that  can  coi^tri- 
ength  or  ornament  without  them.     The  altar 
such  as  fly  to  it,  but  needs  them  not. 
but  we  perceive  who  are  the  prime  designers, 
led  actors  against  our  church,  and  from  what 
ly  threatens  us.     We  know  the  spring,  as  well 
ion,  and  scent  the  foot  which  pursues,  as  well 
is  lifted  up  against  us.     The  pope  is  an  expe- 
knows  his  tools,  and  he  knows  them  to  be  but 
ithal  how  to  use  them ;  and  that  so,  that  they 
0  it  is  that  uses  them,  or  what  he  uses  them 
reason  presume  his  skill  now  in  ninety-three, 
was  in  forty-one.     But  God,  who  has  even  to 
i  church  of  England  hitherto,  against  all  the 
of  her  open  and  concealed  enemies,  will,  w^ 
3Ct  so  pure  and  rational,  so  innocent  and  self- 
i  still.     And  next,  under  God,  we  must  rely 
of  England  clergy,  together  with  the  two  uni- 
ort  and  recover  her  declining  state.     For  so 
i  are  sound  and  orthodox,  the  church  has  both 
bile  she  has  so,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will 
Dnsider  again  and  again  what  she  is  to  change 
ust  change  to,  and  where  she  shall  m^ke  an 
re  she  quits  her  present  constitution, 
eligion  are  certainly  the  most  efficacious,  as 
ible  way  of  cpmpassing  a  total  abolition  of  it. 
rongest  arguments  we  have  against  popery,  is, 
upon  the  Christian  church;  and  if  so,  I  cannot 
explode  in  the  popish  church,  should  pass  for 
ction  in  a  reformed  one*     The  papists,  I  am 
ad  most  designing  enemies)  desire  and  push 
t ;  and  for  that  very  reason,  one  would  think, 
besotted,  should  oppose  it  to  our  utmost  too. 
ive  our  liturgy  continued  to  us,  as  it  is^  till  the 
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j^rsons  «ie  boni»  who  shall  be  able  to  mend  it,  or  malce  a.  h 
we  desire  no  greater  security  against  either  the  altering^  this. 
ducing  another. 

The  truth  is,  such  as  would  new  model  the  churcii  of  J 
ought  not  only  to  have  a  new  religion,  which  some  ha  vo  beec 
driving  at,  but  a  new  reason  likewise,  to  proceed  hy  :  sine 
rience,  which  was  ever  yet  accounted  one  of  the  surest  a 
improvements  of  reason,  has  been  always  for  acquiescing  ii 
settled  with  sober  and  mature  advice  (and,  in  the  present  caj 
with  the  very  blood  and  martyrdom  of  the  advisers  themselves 
out  running  the  risk  of  new  experiments ;  which,  thoug^h  in  p 
phy  they  may  be  commendable,  yet  in  religion  and  relig-ious  i 
are  generally  fatal  and  pernicious.  The  church  is  a  royal  soci 
settling  old  things,  and  not  for  finding  out  new.  In  a  word,  we 
a  wise  aiid  unchangeable  Qod,  and  we  deserve  to  do  it  by  a  re 
and  in  a  church  (as  like  him  as  may  be)  without  changes  or  aicers 

And  now,  as  in  so  important  a  matter  I  would  interest  both  ui 
sities,  so  I  do  it  with  the  same  honour  and  deference  to  both  ,*  a 
horring  from  my  heart  the  pedantic  partiality  of  preferring  one  I 
the  other :  since  (if  my  relation  to  oue  should  never  so  much  in 
me  so  to  do)  t  must  sincerely  declare,  that  I  cannot  see  how  to  ] 
a  preference,  where  I  can  find  no  preeminence.  And  therefor 
they  are  both  equal  in  fame,  and  learning,  and  all  that  is  great 
excellent,  so  I  hope  to  see  them  always  one  in  judgment  and  det 
heart  and  affection;  and  without  any  strife,  emulation,  or  coi 
between  them,  except  this  one  (which  I  wish  may  be  perpetual], 
Which  of  the  two  best  universities  in  the  world  shall  be  most  sen 
able  to  the  best  church  in  the  world  by  their  learning,  constancy, 
integrity. 

But  to  conclude ;  there  remains  no  more  for  me  to  do,  bnt  to 
pardon  of  that  august  body,  to  which  I  belong,  if  I  have  ofiende( 
assuming  to  myself  the  honour  of  mentioning  my  relation  to  a  socie 
which  I  could  never  reflect  the  least  honour  upon,  nor  contribute 
least  advantage  to. 

All  that  I  can  add  is,  that  as  it  was  my  fortune  to  serve  this  no) 
seat  of  learning  for  many  years,  as  her  public,  though  unwort 
orator ;  so  upon  that  and  other  innumerable  accounts,  I  ought  i 
ever  to  be,  and  to  acknowledge  myself. 

Her  most  faithful,  obedient,  and  devoted  servaoti 

Robert  South. 
Wettmiiwter  Abbey,  Not.  17, 169S. 
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OF  RELIGION   ENFORCED   BT   REASON. 
Md  at  Wettmineter  Abbey,  1667.] 

Prov.  X.  9. 

dketh  uprightly  voalketh  surely. 

once,  both  from  reason  and  experience,  that 
ess  activity  in  the  soul  of  man,  continually 
,  and  exert  its  faculties;  so  the  phrase  of 
s  the  life  of  man  by  walking ;  that  is,  it 
nciple  in  an  active  posture.  And  because 
ries  him  thus  out  to  action,  it  is  no  wonder 
ally  renders  him  solicitous  about  the  issue 
ns:  for  every  one,  by  reflecting  upon  the 
is  own  working,  will  find  that  he  is  still 
J  a  respect  to  the  consequence  of  what  he 
ng  upon  this  argumentation :  If  I  do  such 
antage  will  follow  from  it,  and  therefore 
f  I  do  this,  such  a  mischief  will  ensue 
)re  I  will  forbear.  Every  one,  I  say,  is 
;tical  discourse ;  and  for  a  man  to  bring  his 
iroposed  and  designed  by  him,  is  to  walk 
I  event  of  an  action  usually  follows  the 
and  the  quality  follows  the  rule  directing 
)y  all  means,  in  the  framing  of  his  actions, 
the  rule  which  he  proposes  for  the  measure 
lOut  great  and  exact  caution,  he  may  be 

nd  deceitful  principles.  2.  In  case  he  lays 
Y  mistaking  m  the  consequences  which  he 

rf  which  is  equally  dangerous ;  for  if  a  man 
3  all  one  whether  he  cbes  it  by  a  crooked 
Dne  misappUed.     He  who  fixes  upon  false 

infirm  ^ound,  and  so  sinks ;  and  he  who 
3  from  nght  principles  stumbles  upon  firm 
the  disaster  is  not  of  the  same  kind,  but  of 
oth. 

td,  that  it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  judge 
?ss  of  principles,  considered  barely  in  them- 

from  &eir  consequences.     But  certainly  he 
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acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  prudential  grounds  in  t 
who,  whether  the  principles  which  he  acts  upon  prav 
felse,  yet  secures  a  happy  issue  to  his  actions. 

Now  he  who  guides  hi&  actions  by  the  rules  o£  piety 
giorij  lays  these  two  principles  as  the  great  ground  of  al 
does, 

L  That  there  is  an  infinite,  eternal,  all-wise  mind  g< 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  taking  such  an  a,cco\ini 
actions  of  men,  as,  according  to  the  quality  of  theni,  to 
or  reward  them. 

n.  That  there  is  an  estate  of  happiness  or  misery  al 
life,  allotted  to  every  man,  according  to  the  quality  of  his 
here.  These,  I  say,  are  the  principles  which  every  religioi 
proposes  to  himself;  and  the  deductions  which  he  makei 
them  is  this :  that  it  is  his  grand  interest  and  concern  so 
and  behave  himself  in  this  world,  as  to  secure  himself  fix 
estate  of  misery  in  the  other.  And  thus  to  act,  is,  in  the  ] 
of  scripture,  to  walk  uprightly ;  and  it  is  my  business  to  prove 
lie  who  acts  in  the  strength  of  this  conclusion,  drawn  froi 
two  forementioned  principles,  walks  surely,  or  secures  a  1 
event  to  his  actions,  against  all  contingencies  whatsoever. 

And  to  diemonstrate  this,  I  shall  consider  ^e  said  princ 
under  a  threefold  supposition : 

1.  As  certainly  true ;  2.  As  probable ;  and,  3.  As  false. 

And  if  the  pious  man  brings  his  actions  to  a  happy 
whichsoever  of  these  suppositions  his  principles  fall  underj 
certainly  there  is  none  who  walks  so  surely,  and  upon  such 
fragable  grounds  of  prudence,  as  he  who  is  religious. 

L  First  of  all  therefore  we  will  take  these  principles  (as 
may  very  well  do)  under  the  hypothesis  of  certainly  tru-e :  wh 
tliough  the  method  of  the  ratiocination  which  I  have  cast 
present  discourse  into,  does  not  naturally  engage  jne  to  pn 
them  so,  but  only  to  show  what  directly  and  neces-sarily  foU( 
upon  a  supposal  that  they  are  so ;  yet  to  give  the  greater  pers 
cuity  and  clearness  to  the  prosecution  of  the  subject  in  hand 
shall  briefly  demonstrate  them  thus. 

It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  fii'^t  mover ;  aiid  if  : 
a  fii;iL  being ;  and  the  first  being  must  infei    an  infinite^  rnilmi 
|ierfuction   in  the  said  being:   forasmuch  us  if  it  were  fmltt 
limiteil,  thz^t  limitation  must  have  been  either  from  itself  or  fro 
.something  else.      But   not   from    itself,   since    it  is  contrarj 
ruason  and  nature,  that  any  being  should  limit  its  owti  perfectior 
nor  yet  from  something  else,  since  then  it  should  not  have  bee 
tlie  first,  as  supposing  some  other  thing  coevous  to  it;  wkich 
against  the  present  supposition.     So  that  it  being  clear  that  the? 
musi  he  a  first  being,  and  that  infinitely  perfect,  it  mil  follow 
that  all  other  perfection  that  is,  must  be  derived  from  it;  and  s 
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3n  of  the  world.  And  then  supposing  the 
)d,  since  it  is  noways  reconcileable  to  God's 
)ald  not  also  goyern  it,  creation  must  needs 
id  then,  it  being  granted  that  God  governs 
low  also,  that  he  does  it  by  means  suitable  to 
things  he  governs,  and  to  the  attainment  of 
government.  And  moreover,  man  being  by 
s^nt,  and  so,  capable  of  deviating  from  this 
forming  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be 
and  since  laws  require  that  they  be  enforced 
f  rewards  and  punishments,  sumcient  to  sway 
ninds  of  such  as  are  to  be  governed  by  fhem : 
^erience  shows  that  rewards  and  punishments 
bin  this  life,  are  not  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
itionally  follows,  that  the  rewards  and  punish- 
governs  mankind  by,  do  and  must  look  be- 

given  a  brief  proof  of  the  certainty  of  these 
that  there   is  a  supreme    Governor  of  the 
ire  is  a  future  estate  of  happiness  or  misery 
ife :  which  principles,  while  a  man  steers  his 
s  piously,  soberly,  and  temperately,  I  suppose 
ther  arguments  to  evince,  that  he  acts  pru- 
;  for  he  acts  as  under  the  eye  of  his  just  and 
reaches  to  his  creature  a  command  with  one 
with  the  other.     He  spends  as  a  person  who 
3t  come  to  a  reckoning.     He  sees  an  eternal 
'  suspended  upon  a  few  days'  behaviour :  and 
evy  hour  as  for  eternity.     His  future  condition 
1  influence  upon  his  present  practice,  because 
tinual  apprehension  and  a  firm  persuasion  of 
i  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  he  is  drunk,  it  is 
forgets  his  caution,  while  he  overlooks  his 
rho  is  sober,  and  views  that  nice  separation 
id  the  devouring  deep,  so  that  if  he  should 
ive  gaping  under  him,  surely  must  needs  take 
x)r,  and  the  utmost  caution  and  solicitude, 
believe  it  as  the  most  undoubted  certainty  in 
shall  be  judged  according  to  the  quality  of 
nd  afler  judgment  receive  an  eternal  recom- 
ike  his  fuU  swing  in  all  the  pleasures  of  sin,  is 
zy,  than  for  a  man  to  take  a  purse  at  Tyburn, 
seeing  another  hanged  for  the  same  act  ?     It 
d  defy  the  justice  of  heaven,  to  laugh  at  right- 
s,  to  puff  at  damnation  ;    and,  in  a  word,  to 
5  its  worst     He  indeed  whe  thus  walks,  walks 
[^ause  he  is  sure  to  be  damned, 
lard  to  reconcile  such  a  stupid  course  to  the 
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natural  ^ay  of  the  soul's   acting;  according  to    'wrhid 
moves  according  to  the  proposals  of  good  and  cvtD,  ma 
understanding.     And  therefore,  for  a  man  to  rrln    faeac 
the  bottomless  pit,  while  the  eye  of  a  seeing  consciei7< 
him  that  it  is  bottomless  and  open,  and  all  return    from 
rate  and  impossible ;  while  his  ruin  stares  him  in    the 
the  sword  of  vengeance  points  directly  at  his  heart,  still 
on  to  the  embraces  of  his  sin,  is  a  problem  unresolvable 
other  ground,   but  that  sin  infatuates  before  it  d^estroy 
Judas  to  receive  and  swallow  the  sop,  when  his  mastei 
hira  seasoned  with  those  terrible  words,  "It  had  beei?  ( 
that  man  that  hef  had  never  been  bom:"  surely  tbis    a 
ftjfious  appetite  and  a  strong  stomach;  that  could  thus 
a  morsel,  with  the  fire  and  brimstone  all  flaming  about  it, 
it  were,  digest  death  itself,  and  make  a  meal  upon  perdition 

I  could  wish  that  every  bold  sinner,  when  he  is  ai 
engage  in  the  commission  of  any  known  sin,  "would  ar 
confidence,  and  for  a  while  stop  the  execution  of  his  p 
with  this  short  question:  Do  I  believe  that  it  is  really  tn 
God  has  denounced  death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  I  not  ? 
does  not,  let  him  renounce  his  Christianity,  and  surrende 
his  baptism,  the  water  of  which  might  better  serve  him  t 
liis  tongue  in  hell,  than  only  to  consign  him  over  to  the  cs 
of  so  black  an  apostasy.  But  if  he  does  believe  it,  how  i 
acquit  himself  upon  the  accounts  of  bare  reason  ?  Fot  dc 
think,  that  if  he  pursues  the  means  of  death,  they  will  not 
htm  to  that  fatal  end?  Or  does  he  think  that  he  can  g\ 
with  divine  ven^ance,  and  endure  the  everlasting  baminj 
arm  himself  agamst  the  bites  of  the  never  dying  worm? 
F^urely,  these  are  things  not  to  be  imagined ;  and  therefore  1 
not  conceive  what  security  the  presuming  sinner  can  pn 
hiniiielf,  but  upon  these  two  following  accounts : 

1.  That  Grod  is  merciful,  and  will  not  be  so  severe  a 
word;  and  that  his  threatenings  of  eternal  torments  are 
so  decretory  and  absolute,  but  that  there  is  a  very  comfor 
latitude  left  in  them  for  men  of  skill  to  creep  out  at  And 
it  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  Origen,  and  some  others, 
long  since,  who  have  been  so  officious  as  to  fiirbish  up  and 
print  his  old  errors,  hold,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  damned 
not  to  be,  in  a  strict  sense,  eternal ;  but  that,  after  a  certain 
vobtion  and  period  of  time,  there  shall  be  a  general  gaol-delii 
of  the  souls  in  prison,  and  that  not  for  a  furtihier  execution,  bi 
final  release.  And  it  must  be  further  acknowledged;  that  so 
of  the  ancients,  like  kind-hearted  men,  have  talked  much 
uunual  refrigeriums,  respites,  or  intervals  of  punishment  to  1 
damned,  as  particularly  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  resurrectic 
ascension,  pentecost,  and  the  like.  In  which,  as  these  good  m 
are  more  to  be  commended  fi^r  their  kindness  and  compassio 
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in  their  opinion,  which  in^ay  be  much  better 
in  demonstrations  \  sa  admitting  that  it  were 
Jiil,  slender  comfort  would  this  amount  to? 
abating  the  punishment  of  malefactors  from 
y  save  one.  A  great  indulgence  indeed, 
e  difference  between  forty  and  thirty*nine; 
;(Hisiderable  would  that  indulgence  be,  of  a 
measures. of  eternity,  of  some  hours'  ease, 
5  ages  of  torment. 

re,  that  few  sinners  relieve  themselves  with 
ling  considerationsr  as  these:  yet  may  they 
rational  hope  upon  the  boundless  mercy  of 
iduce  him  to  spare  his  poor  creature,  though 
ious  to  his  wrath?  To  this  I  answer.  That 
indeed  lai^e,  and  &r  surpassing  all  created 
heless  it  has  its  proper  time ;  and  after  this 
istice ;  and  to  hope  for  the  favours  of  mercy 
airvest  in  the  dead  of  winter.  God  has  cast 
>rtain,  inviolable  order ;  according  to  which, 
don  and  a  time  to  punish  1,  and  the  time  of 
}i  the  other.  When  com  has  once  felt  the 
b^efit  from  the  sunshine.  But, 
s  be  too  apprehensive,  as  for  the  most  part 
final  issue  of  things  upon  a  fond  persua- 
Judge  of  the  wond  will  relent,  and  not 
»rohounced  by  him ;  as  if  he  had  threatened 
T  to  fright  them  from  sin,  than  with  an 
for  it;  I  say,  if  the  conscience  cannot  find 
port  fix)m  such  reasonings  as  these,  yet  may 
itself  with  the  purposes  of  a  future  repen* 
y  its  present  actual  violations  of  the  law? 
sertainly  is  a  confidence,  of  all  others  the 
[  irrational.  For  upon  what  ground  can  a 
a  fiiture  repentance,  who  cannot  promise 
lose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is  so 
snt,  that  it  cannot  secure  to  itself  the  rever- 
t  minute?  Have  not  many  died  with  the 
md  the  designs  of  repentance  together  ?  If 
the  prevalence  of  some  ill  humpurs,  will  it 
ided  to  have  bled  and  purged  to-morrow  ? 
d  dust  and  ashes  invade  the  prerogative  of 
e  out  to  himself  the  seasons  and  issues  of 
L  the  Father  keeps  wholly  within  his  own 
lat  man^  who  thinks  he  sms  securely  under 
remote  purposes  of  amendment,  know,  but 
may  be  already  passed  against  him,  and  his 
pent ;  so  that  the  bow  in  the  clouds  is  now 
K  levelled  at  his  head ;  and  not  many  days 
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like  to  pass,  but  perfa^ips  an  apoplexy,  or  kn  impostliiime. 
sudden  disaster  may  stop  his  breath,  and  reap  hind  dc 
sinner  ripe  for  destructioii  ? 

I  conclude  therefore,  that,  upon  ^supposition  of*  tlic 
truth  of  the  principles  of  religion,  he  who  walks  not  u^ 
has  neither  from  the  presumption  of  God's  mercy  rever: 
decree  of  his  justice,  nor  from  his  own  purposes  of  a  /ii 
pentance,  any  sure  ground  to  set  his  foot  upon;  but 
whole  course  acts  as  directly  in  contradiction  to  nature, 
does  iJi  defiance  of  grace.  In  a  word,  he  is  besotted,  and  1 
his  reason ;  and  what  then  can  there  be  for  religion  to  tak 
of  him  by?    Come  we  now  to  the 

n.  Supposition,  under  which  we  show,  that  the  princip 
religion  laid  down  by  us  might  he  considered ;  and  that 
ojiiy  probable.     Where  we  must  observe,  that  probability  doi 
properly  make   anjr  alteration,  either  in  the  truth  or   fklsil 
things ;  but  only  impoVts  a  different  degree  of  their  cleame 
appearance  to  the  understanding.     So  that  it  is  to  be  accoi 
probable,  which  has  more  and  better  arguments  producible  i 
than  can  be  brought  against  it ;  and  surely  such  a  thing  at 
is  religion.     For  certain  it  is,  that  religion  is  universal,  I  n 
the  first  rudiments  and  general  notions  of  religion,  called  na. 
religioti,  and  consisting  in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Deity,  an< 
the  common  principles  of  morality,  and  a  future  estate  of  i 
a^er  death  (in  which  also  we  have  all  that  some  reformers 
refiners  amongst  us,  would   reduce  Christianity  itself  to), 
notion  of  religion,  I  say,  has  diffused   itself  in  some  degree 
other,  greater  or  less,  as  far  as  human  nature  extends:  so 
there   is  no  nation   in  the  world,   though    plunged    into   ne 
such  gross  and  absurd  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  o 
DeitVj  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution  to  men  a 
this  life. 

But  now,  if  there  are  really  no  such  things,  but  all  is  a  m 
tie  and  a  fable,  contrived  only  to  chain  up  the  liberty  of  ma 
nature  firom  a  freer  enjoyment  of  those  things,  which  otherw 
it  would  have  as  full  a  ri^t  to  enjoy  as  to  breathe:  I  dema 
whence  this  persuasion  could  thus  come  to  be  universal  P  f 
was  it  ever  known,  in  any  other  instance,  that  the  whole  woi 
was  brought  to  conspire  in  the  belief  of  a  Ue.^  Na^,  and  of  su 
a  lie,  as  ^ould  lay  upon  men  ^ch  unpleasing  abndgments,  tyii 
them  up  from  a  full  gratification  of  those  lusts  and  appetite 
which  they  so  impatiently  desire  to  satisfy,  and  consequently,  I 
all  means,  to  remove  those  impediments  that  might  any  way  ol 
struct  their  satisfaction  ?  Since  therefore  it  cannot  be  made  ou 
upon  any  principle  of  reason,  how  all  the  nations  in  the  work 
otherwise  so  distant  in  situation,  manners,  interests,  and  incline 
tion^  should  by  design  or  combination,  meet  in  one  persuasion 
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who  so  mortally  hate  to  be  deceived  and 
I  yet  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
is  Mse;  and  not  only  false,  but  also  cross 

strongest  desires;  so  that  if  it  were  false, 
tmost  force  of  their  reason  on  work  to  dis- 

thereby  disenthral  themselves :  and  further, 

false,  but  what  may  be  proved  to  be  so ; 

all  the  power  and  industry  of  man's  mind 

able  to  prove  a  fialsity  in  the  principles  of 
ly  follows,— and  that,  I  suppose,  without 
»  the  conclusion,  than  has  been  made  ^od 

relieion  is,  at  least,  a  very  high  probability, 
which  I  here  contend  for,  that  it  is  not 
ing.  men  to  believe  religion  to  be  true,  that 
it  to  their  reason,  by  arguments  demonstra- 
liat  it  is  sufficient  to  render  their,  unbelief 
on  the  account  of  bare  reason,  if  so  be  the 

in  it  a  much ,  greater  probability,  than  any 
IS  that  pretend  the  contrary;  and.  this  I 
»f  these  two  considerations, 
in  matters  of  this  life,  requires  an  assur- 
yd  which  he  designs,  or  of  the  eyil  which  he 
ts  demonstratively  certain  ;  but  judges  him- 
:  ground  to  act  upon,  from  a  probable  per- 
of  things.  No  man,  who  first  traffics  into  a 
my  scientific  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
:,  which  can  produce  no  more  than  a  moral 
ery  high  probability,  and  such  as  there  can 
pt  a^amst.  He  who  has  a  probable  belief, 
di  thieves  in  such  a  road,  thinks  himself  to 
0  decline  it,  albeit  he  is  sure  to  sustain  some 
isiderable)  inconvenience  by  his  so  doing. 
)e  repUed,  and  it  is  all  that  can  be  replied, 
ice  and  evidence  is  required  of  the  things 

other  world,  than  of  the  interests  of  this, 
that  assurance  and  evidence  (terms,  by  the 
nt;  the  first  respecting  properly  the  ground 
.  thing;  and  the  other,  the  clearness  of  the 
ted  to)  have  no  place  at  all  here,  as  being 
nt  supposition;  according  to  which,  we  are 
ractical  principles  of  religion  only  as  proba- 
er  a  probable  persuasion.      And  for  this  I 

case  is  about  tne  hazarding  an  eternal  or  a 
re  a  less  degree  of  probability  ought  to  en- 
linst  the  loss  of  the  former,  than  is  necessary 
revenling  the  loss  of  the  latter.  Forasmucli 
least  to  be  put  to  the  venture,  as  the  eternal 

world  ought  to  be ;  there   every,  even  the 
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leaM  probability,  or  likelihood  of  danger,  should  l>e 
against;  but  where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal^  eird 
probability  of  it  need  not  put  us  so  anxiously  to  pre'F'eiit 
though  it  should  happen,  the  loss  might  be  repaired  SkgSki 
not,  could  not  however  destroy  us,  by  reachbg  us  in  our 
and  highest  concern;  which  no  temporal  thing  whatsoe'v 
can  be.     And  this  direcdy  introduces  the 

2.  Conaderation  or  argument,  viz.  That  bare  reasc 
coursing  upon  a  principle  of  self-preservation,  which  3ureJ 
fundamental  principle  which  nature  proceeds  by,  will  o 
man  voluntarily  and  by  choice  to  undergo  any  less  evil,  to 
himself  but  fix)m  the  probability  of  an  evil  incomparably  g 
and  that  also  such  a  one,  as,  if  that  probability  passes  into 
tain  event,  admits  of  no  reparation  by  any  after  ronedy  tb 
be  applied  to  it. 

Now,  that  religion,  teaching  a  iuture  estate  of  souls,  is  b  f 
bility,  and  that  its  contrary  cannot  with  eoual  probabib 
proved,  we  have  already  evinced.  This  thererore  being  supj 
we  will  suppose  yet  further,  that  for  a  man  to  abridge  hims* 
the  full  satisfaction  of  his  appetites  and  inclinations,  is  an 
because  a  present  pain  and  trouble.  But  then  it  must  be 
wise  granted,  that  nature  must  needs  abhor  a  state  of  eternal 
and  miseiy  much  more;  and  that  if  a  man  does  not  undei^( 
former  less  evil,  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  an  eternal  estal 
miseiy  will  be  his  portion.  And  if  so,  I  would  fain  know  wht 
that  man  takes  a  rational  course  to  preserve  himself,  who  rei 
the  endurance  of  these  lesser  troubles,  to  secure  hiitnself  fro 
condition  infinitely  and  inconceivably  more  miserable. 

But  since  probability,  in  the  nature  of  it,  supposes  that  a  t] 
may  or  may  not  be  so,  for  any  thing  that  yet  appears  or  is 
tainly  determined  on  either  side ;  we  will  here  consider  both  a 
of  this  probabiji^.     As, 

(L)  That  it  is  one  way  possible,  that  there  may  be  no  s 
thing  as  a  future  estate  of  happiness  or.  misery  for  those  \ 
have  lived  well  or  ill  here ;  and  then  he  who,  upon  the  stren 
of  a  contrary  belief,  abridged  himself  in  the  gratification  of 
appetites,  sustains  only  this  evil;  viz.  that  he  cud  not  please 
senses  and  unbounded  desires,  so  much  as  otherwise  he  mij 
and  would  have  done,  had  he  not  lived  under  the  captivity  a 
check  of  such  a  belief.  This  is  the  utmiost  which  he  suffe 
but  whether  this  be  a  real  evil  or  no  (whatsoever  vulgar  mil 
may  commonly  think  it)  shall  be  discoursed  of  afterwards. 

(2.)  But  then  again,  on  the  other  edde,  it  is  probable  that  the 
will  be  such  a  future  estate;  and  then,  how  miserable  is  the? 
luptuous,  sensual  unbeliever  left  in  the  lurch!  For  there  can  1 
no  retreat  for  him  then,  no  mending  of  his  choice  in  the  oth 
world,  no  after  ^;ame  to  be  played  m  hell.  It  feres  with  men 
r»^ference  to  their  future  estate    and  the  condition  upon  whit 
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much  as  it  does  with  a  merchant  having  a 
at  sea  in  a  stonn :  the  storm  grows  higher 
atens  the  utter  loss  of  the  ship^  but  there  is 
rtain  way  to  save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its 
d ;  yet  still,  for  all  this,  the  man  kno^s  not 
»rm  may  cease,  and  so  all  be  preserved, 
in  time,  there  is  little  or  iio  probaSbility  that 
case  it  should  not,  he  is  then  assured,  that 
as  well  as  his  rich,  commodities,  in  the  cruel 
ase,  would  this  man,  think  we,  act  rationally, 
3  dender  possibility  of  escaping  otherwise, 
&llible  preservation  of  his  Ufe,  by  casting 
?  No  certainly,  it  would  be  so  &r  from  it, 
t,  by  a  strange  hap,  cease  immediately  after 
iway  his  riches ;  yet  the  throwing  them  away 
rational  and  eligible,  than  the  retaining  or 
ave  been.  ; 

le  lives  here  in  the  world,  to  doubt  whether 
no  ;  and  thereupon  to  live  so,  as  if  absolute- 
but  when  he  aies,  to  find  himself  confuted 
surely  must  be  the  height  of  woe  and  dis- 
itter  conviction  of  an  irrational  venture  and 
n  doubtful  cases,  reason  still  determines  for 
cially  if  the  cas^  be  not  only  doubtful,  but 
ig,  and  the  venture  be  of  a  soul  and  an 

table,  richly  and  deliciously  furnished,  but 
;  over  his  head  by  one  single  thread  or  hair, 
check  his  appetite,  even  against  all  the  rag- 
temptations  of  sensuality.     The  only  argu- 

way  encourage  his  appetite,  was,  that  pos- 
;ht  not  fall ;  but  when  his  reason  should 
ther  question.  What  if  it  should  fell  ?    And 

stay  by  which  it  hung,  should  oppose  the 
old,  to  a  mere  possibility  that  it  might  not ; 

enjoy  or  taste  of  his  rich  banquet,  with  all 
worlang  in  his  mind  ? 

condition  should  be  really  in  itself  never  so 
sion  and  surmise  that  it  is  liot  safe,  is  enou^ 

a  tender  reason  sufficiently  miserable.  Let 
learned  unbeliever  demonstrate  that  there  is 

can,  he  sins  so  much  the  more  rationally  t 
t>t,  the  case  remains  doubtful  at  least.  But 
tely,  does  not  act  as  if  it  were  so  much  as 
rere  certain  and  evident  to  sense,  he  coiidd 

a  man  to  found  a  confident  practice  upon  a 

is  bmtishly  to  outrun  his  reason,  and  to 
Ler  thAU  his  foundation.    In  a  word,  I  look 
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upon  this  one  short  consideration,  were  there  no    more, 
cient  CTOund  for  any  rational  man  to  take  up  his    rcli^ 
and  which  I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the  world    solid 
Swer  or  confute;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  sure.      ^. 
proceed  to  the 

III.  And  last  supposition:  under  which  the  principles 

gion   may,  for  argument  sake,  be  considered ;   and     tha 

false  ;  which  surely  must  reach  the  utmost  thoughts  of  any 

whatsoever.     Nevertheless  even  upon  this  account  also,   J 

not  but  to  evince,  that  he  who  walks  uprightly,  walks    muci 

surely,  than  the  wicked  and  profane  liver ;  and  that  with  rej 

to  the  most  valued  temporal  enjoyments,  such  as  are  repi 

(quietness,  health,  and  the  like,  which  are  the  greatest  'whi< 

hfe  affords,  or  is  desirable  for.     And, 

;;  1.  For  reputation  or  credit.     Is  any  one  had  in  greater  e 

than  the  just  person ;  who  has  given  the  world  an  assuranc 

the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice,  that  he  makes  a  conscien 

his  ways  ?  that  he  scorns  to  do  an  unworthy  or  a  base  thin 

I  lie,  to  defraud,  or  undermine  another's  interest,  by  any  si 

^1  and  inferior  arts?  and  is  there  any  thing  which  reflects  a  gi 

lustre  upon  a  man's  person,  than  a  severe  temperance,  and 

»  straint  of  himself  from  vicious  and  unlawful  pleasures? 

!J  any  thing  shine  so  bright  as  virtue,  and  that  even  in  the  ey< 

[  those  who  are  void  of  it  ?  for  hardly  shall  you  find  any  on 

•|  bad,  but  he  desires  the  credit  of  being  thought  what  his  vice 

1^  not  let  him  be:  so  great  a  pleasure  and  convenience  is  it,  to 

with  honour  and  a  fair  acceptance  amongst  those  whom  we  ( 
verse  with :  and  a  being  without  it  is  not  life,  but  rather 
skeleton  or  capiU  mortuum  of  life ;  like  time  without  day,  or 
itself  without  the  shining  of  the  sun  to  enliven  it. 

On  the  other  side,  is  there  any  thing  that  more  embitters 
the  enjoyments  of  this  life  than  shame  and  reproach  ?  yet  thii 
generally  the  lot  and  portion  of  the  impious  and  irreligious;  i 
of  some  of  them  more  especially. 

For  how  infamous,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  false,  fraudule 
and  unconscionable  person!  and  how  quickly  is  his  charac 
known !  for  hardly  ever  did  any  man  of  no  conscience  continui 
man  of  any  credit  long.  Likewise,  how  odious,  as  well  as  in 
mous,  is  such  a  one !  especially  if  he  be  arrived  at  that  consu 
mate  and  robust  degree  of  falsehood,  as  to  play  in  and  out,  a 
show  tricks  with  oaths,  the  sacredest  bonds  which  the  conscien 
of  man  can  be  bound  with;  how  is  such  a  one  shunned  ai 
dreaded  like  a  walking  pest!  what  volleys  of  scoffs,  curses,  ai 
satires  are  discharged  at  him !  so  that  let  never  so  much  hono 
be  placed  upon  him,  it  cleaves  not  to  him,  but  forthwith  ceases 
be  honour,  by  being  so  placed  ;  no  prefennent  can  sweeten  hir 
but  the  higher  he  stands,  the  further  and  wider  he  stinks. 
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the  drmker,  and  debauched  person :  is  any 
of  scorn  and  contempt  than  such  a  one? 
looked  upon  as  a  disgrace :  and  nobody  can 
lim  without  being  an  enemy  to  himseUF.  A 
ij  outlawed  from  all  worthy  and  creditable 
r,  loathe,  and  despise,  and  would  even  spit 
m,  were  it  not  for  fear  that  a  stomach  so 
ing  more  than  spit  at  them. 
T  all  the  several  kinds  of  vice  and  wicked- 
iside  the  considerations  of  the  glories  of  a 
w  this  life  for  the  only  place  and  scene  of 

surely  Cato  will  be  always  more  honourable 
cero  than  Catiline.  Fidelitj^^  justice,  and 
s  draw  their  own  reward  after  tfiem,  or  r»- 
.,  in  those  marks  of  honour  which  they  fix 
D  practise  and  pursue  them.  It  is  said  of 
3X.  28,  "That  he  died  full  of  days,  riches, 
re  was  no  need  of  a  heaven,  to  render  him 
happier  man  than  Saul.  But  in  the 
ous  and  religious  person  walks  upon  surer 
cious  and  irreligious  m  respect  to  the  ease^ 
^hich  he  enjoys  in  this  world ;  and  which 
nail  part  of  human  felicity.  For  anxiety 
Dgredients  of  that  curse  which  sin  has  en- 
m.  Care  and  toil  came  into  the  world  with 
r  smce  inseparable  from  it,  both  as  to  its 
The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery ;  and 
ience  to  the  commands  of  it,  shall  find  it  an 
er,  and  an  unmeasurable  exactor. 
e  case  in  some  particulars.  The  ambitious 
and  sit  up  late,  and  pursue  his  design  with 
)\e  attendance  ;  he  must  be  infinitely  patient 
dous  to  all  the  cross  humours  of  those  whom 

he  must  endure  and  digest  all  sorts  of  af- 
t  that  kicks  him,  and  lass  the  hand  that 
i  the  mean  time,  the  humble  and  contented 
much  easier  rate :  his  virtue  bids  him  sleep, 
le  the  other's  resfless  sin  bids  him  sit  up  and 
imself  innocently  and  easily,  while  tlie  am- 
to  please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly,  and 
u^successfully  too. 

an  of  rapine,  must  run,  and  ride,  and  use  all 
en  desperate  ways  of  escape ;  and  probably, 
lys  him  to  a  gaol,  and  from  thence  advances 
lut  let  him  carry  off  his  booty  with  as  much 

he  can  wish,  yet  the  innocent  person^  with 
►wn,  envies  him  not,  and,  if  he  has  nothing, 
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Likewise  the  cheat  and  fraudulent  person  is  put  to  a. 
shifts  to  palliate  his  fraud,  and  to  be  thou^t  an  honessf 
surely  there  can  be  no  greater  labour  than  to  be  ali^raj 
bling,  and  forced  to  maintain  a  constant  disguise,  tlicrc 
many  ways  by  which  a  smothered  truth  is  apt  to  hlsLze  a 
out;  the  very  nature  of  things  making  it  not  more  na 
them  to  be,  than  to  appear  as  they  be.  ^  But  he  who  -v^Il 
honest,  just,  and  sincere  in  his  dealings,^  needs  take  no  pai 
thought  so ;  no  more  than  the  sun  need  take  any  pain^r  t 
or  when  he  is  up,  to  convince  the  world  that  it  is  day. 

And  here  again,  to  bring  in  the  man  of  luxury  stnc 
perance  for  his  share  in  the  pain  and  trouble,  as  weU  as 
forementioned  shame  and  infamy  of  his  vice:  can  any 
day-labour  equal  the  fatigue  or  drudgery  which  such  a  one 
goes,  while  he  is  continually  pouring  in  draught  aifter  draug 
cramming  in  morsel  after  morsel,  and  that  in  spite  of  ^ 
and  nature,  till  he  becomes  a  burden  to  the  veiy  earth  tha 
him ;  though  not  so  great  a  one  to  that,  but  that,  if  possi 
is  yet  a  greater  to  hiniself  ?  * 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  mention  one  sinner  moi 
him  a  notable,  leading  sinner  indeed^  to  wit,  the  rebel.  Cs 
thing  have  more  of  trouble,  hazard,  and  anxiety  in  it,  th 
course  which  he  takes?  For  in  the  first  place,  all  the  evils  < 
must  unavoidably  be  endured,  as  the  necessary  means  and 
teents  to  compass  and  give  success  to  his  traitorous  design 
which,  if  it  is  his  lot  to  be  conquered,  he  must  expec 
vengeance  that  justly  attends  a  conquered,  disarmed  viUai 
when  such  a  one  is  vanquished,  his  sins  are  alwajrs  upon 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  proves  victorious,  he  ^dll  yei 
misery  enou^  in  the  distracting  cares  of  settling  an  ungrou 
odious,  detestable  interest,  so  heartily,  and  so  justly  mali 
abhorred,  and  sometimes  plotted  against ;  so  that,  in  effect, 
still  in  war,  though  he  has  quitted  the  field.  The  torment  < 
suspicion  is  great,  and  the  courses  he  must  take  to  quie 
jealous,  sui^icious  mind,  infinitely  troublesome  and  vexatious 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  labour  of  obedience,  loyalty 
subjection,  is  no  more,  but  for  a  man  honestly  and  discree 
sit  still,  and  to  enjoy  what  he  has,  under  the  protection  a 
laws.  And  when  such  a  one  is  in  Us  lowest  condition,  he  ii 
high  and  happy  enough  to  despise  and  pity  the  most  prosp( 
rebel  in  the  world;  even  those  famous  ones  of  forty-one  ( 
all  due  respect  to  their  flourishing  relations  be  it  spoken) 
excepted.    In  the 

Third  and  last  place,  the  religious  person  walks  upon  : 
eroupds  than  the  irreligious,  in  respect  of  the  veiy  health  of 
body.    Virtue  is  a  friend  and  a  help  to  nature,  but  it  is  vice 

*  See  |wgcf  10^  11,  of  thb  Tohime. 
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,  and  tbe  diseases  of  intemperance  are  the 
e  sins  of  intemperance.  Whereas,  on  the 
e,  innocent  use  of  tbe  creature,  never  casts 
\T  a  surfeit.     Chastity  makes  no  work  for  a 

ends  in  rottenness  of  bones*  Sin  is  the 
empers,  and  ill  lives  occasion  good  physi- 
one  see  in  cities,  courts,  and  rich  famibes, 
ifully,  aQd  eat  and  drink  freely,  that  perfect 
oundness  and  vigour  of  constitution,  which 
the  country  in  poor  houses  and  cottages, 
cook,  and  necesshy  their  caterer,  and  vrhexe 
ctor  but  the  sun  and  the  iresh  air,  sind  that 
lends  them  to  the  apothecary.  It  has  been 
T  ages  of  the  church,  that  none  lived  such 
es  as  monks  and  hermits,  who  had  seques- 
i  the  pleasures  and  plenties  of  the  world  to 
se  of  £he  severest  abstinence  and  devotion, 
only  thing  by  which  sin  mauls  and  breaks 
id  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  themselves 
I  also  brou^t  to  a  very  ill  and  languishing 
ire  idleness;  and  idleness  is  both  itself  a 
se  of  many  more.  The  husbandman  returns 
m  manuring  his  ground  strong  and  healthy, 

laborious ;  you  will  find  no  diet>drinks,  no 
gallipots,  amon^  his  provisions;  no,  he 
^es  French,  he  is  not  so  much  a  gentleman, 
I    are    coarse  and    short,  his    employment 

ceitain  and  refireshing,  neither  interrupted 
guilty  mind,  nor  -the  aches  of  a  crazy  body. 
»mes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone,  bringing  no 
;  itself;  but  when  it  comes  to  wait  upon  a 

sinner,  who  for  many  years  together  has 

eating  well  and  doing  ill,  it  comes  (as  it 
"Son  of  such  quality)  attended  with  a  long 

riieums,  couffhs,  catarrhs,  and  dropsies, 
dnful  girds  and  achings,  wUch  are  at  least 
w  does  such  a  one  go  about,  or  is  carried 
bending  inward,  his  head  shaking,  and  his 
(instead  of  weeping)  for  the  sins  of  his  ill- 
[>rd,  old  age  seizes  upon  such  a  person,  like 
use;  it  was  rotten  before,  and  must  have 
liat  it  is  no  more  but  one  ruin  preventing 

lown  the  fruits  and  effects  of  sin  upon  men 
peradventure  it  will  be  replied,  that  there 
10  escape  all  these  calamities,  and  neither 
ime  or  disrepute,  any  unquietness  of  condi- 
ordinary  distemper  of  body,  but  pass  their 
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days  with  as  great  a  portion  of  honour,  ease,  and    liealt 
other  man  whatsoever.    But  to  this  I  answer. 

First,  That  those  sinners  who  are  in  such  a  temjiors 
condition,  owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  wholly  to    their ^ 
a  benign  chance,  that  they  are  so.     Pjovidence  often    dh 
things  by  a  method  besiae  and  above  the  discoveries 
reason. 

Secondly,  That  the  number  of  those  sinners,   -wlio 
sins  have  been  directly  plunged  into  all  the  foremention^ 
is  incomparably  greater  than  the  number  of  those   -who, 
singular  favour  of  Providence,  have  escaped  them.     And, 

Thirdly,  and  lastly.  That  notwithstanding  all  this,  sin 
in  itself  a  natural  tendency  to  bring  men  under  all  these 
and,  if  persisted  in,  will  mfiJlibly  end  in  them,  imless  /u 
by  some    unusual    accident    or    other,   which    no  man, 
rationally,  can  steadily  build  upon.     It  is  not  impossible, 
man  may  practise  asm  secretly,  to  his  dying  day;  but  it 
thousana  to  one,  if  the  practice  be  constant,  but  that  son 
or  other  it  will  be   discovered ;  and  then  ihe  eflect  of  si 
covered,  must  be  shame  and  confusion  to  the  sinner.     It  is 
ble  also,  that  a  man  may  be  an  old  healthful  epicure; 
affirm  also,  that  it  is  next  to  a  miracle  if  he  be  so ;  and  th 
is  to  be  said  of  the  several  instances  of  sin  hitherto  produc 
us.     In  short,  nothing  can  step  between  them  and  misery  i 
world,  but  a  very  great,  strange,  and  unusual  chance,  which 
will  presume  of,  who  walk  surely. 

And  so,  I  suppose,^  that  relirion  cannot  possibly  be  enf( 
even  in  the  judgment  of  its  oest  friends,  and  most  proi 
enemies,  by  any  further  arguments,  than  what  have  been 
duced;  how  much  better  soever  the  said  arguments  ma 
managed  by  abler^hands.  For  I  have  shown  and  proved, 
whether  the  principles  of  it  be  certain,  or  but  probable, 
though  supposed  absolutely  false ;  yet  a  man  is  sure  of 
happmess  m  the  practice,  which  he  cannot  be  in  the  neglei 
it;  and  consequently,  that  though  he  were  really  a  speed 
atheist,  wl^ich  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  none  perl 
are,  yet  if  he  would  but  proceed  rationally,  that  is,  if  accoi 
to  his  own  measures  of  reason  he  would  but  love  himsel 
could  not  however  be  a  practical  atheist ;  nor  live  without 
in  this  world,  whether  or  no  he  expected  to  be  rewarded  b; 
in  another. 

And  now,  to  make  some  application  of  the  foregoing  disco 
we  may,  by  an  easy  but  sure  deduction,  conclude  and  gi 
from  it  these  two  things : 

First,  That  that  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble,  i» 
the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  and  who  have  lived  so  much  t( 
defiance  of  God,  the  dishonour  of  mankind,  and  the  disgrac 
the  age  which  they  are  cast  upon,  are  not  indeed  (what  the] 
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vote  themselves)  the  wisest  men  in  the 
of  choice^  no  man  can  be  wise  in  any  course 
is  not  safe  too.  But  can  these  high  ass\imers, 
son,  prove  themselves  so,  amidst  all  those 
I  of  practice  whidi  they  take  ?  Can  they 
I  common  sense  and  opmion  of  all  mankind 
thing  a9  a  future  estate «  of  misery  for  such 
I?  Or,  can  they  persuade  themselves,  th?it 
"eason,  denying  or  doubting  of  it,  ought  to 
urer  argument  of  truth,  than  the  universal, 
be  world  besides,  affirming  it?  Every  fool 
[lounoe  confidently ;  but  wise  men  will,  in 
M)nclude  firmly,  and,  in  matters  of  practice, 
lese  will  do  so  too  in  the  case  now  before 
it  not  only  probable  (which  yet  they  can 
srtain,  and  past  all  doubt,  that  there  is  no 
uent  for  the  wicked;  or  at  least,  that  they 
mdins  all  their  viQanous  and  licentious 
>e  reckoned  of  that  number  and  character ; 
obstante  to  all  their  revels,  their  profane- 
debaucheries  of  all  sorts,  they  continue 
■e  that  in  truth,  which  the  world  in  favour 
er   by  an    antiphrasis    is    pleased  to  call 

it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  Just  indignation 
od  men,  to  see  a  company  of  lewd,  shallow- 
atheism  and  contempt  of  religion  the  sole 
of  wit,  gallantly,  and  true  discretion;  and 
md  pipes,  claiming  and  engrossing  all  these 
;  ms^sterially  censuring  the  wisdom  of  all 
all  piet)"^,  and,  as  it  were,  new  modelling 
hen  yet,  such  as  have  had  opportunity  to 
thoroughly,  by  having  sometimes  endured 
sottish  company,  have  found  them  in  con- 
isipid,  in  discourse  so  trifling  and  contempt- 
ble  but  that  they  should  give  a  credit  and 
5ver  and  whomsoever  they  speak  against. 
Ii  as  seem  wholly  incapable  of  entertaining 
s  present  gratificatioii  of  their  palates,  ana 
thoughts  nse  no  higher  than  their  throats ; 
li  a  clamorous  and  provoking  impiety,  that 
Lake  the  nation  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
LS  they  have  already  made  it  too  like  them 
1  it  is,  that  blasphemy  and  irreligion  have 
height  here  of  late  years,  that  had  men  in 
iathen  nation,  spoken  or  done  half  so  much 
alse  gods  and  religion,  as  some  in  our  days 
le  name  of  Christians,  have  spoken  and  done 
t2 
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agpinst  Grod  and  Christ,  they  would  have  beea    infalli 
at  a  stake,  as  monsters  and  public  enemies  of  society"- 

ITie  truth  is,  the  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  o 
peculiar  stamp  of  impiety,  that  they  seem  to  be  a  set  c 
got  together,  and  formed  into  a  kind  of  diabolical  societj 
finding  out  new  experiments  in  vice;  and  therefore  thi 
at  the  dull,  inexperienced,  obsolete  sinners  of  fonner  tim 
scorning  to  keep  themselves  within  the  common,  beatei 
way  to  hell,  by  being  vicious  only  at  the  low  rate  af  t 
and  imitation,  they  are  for  searching  out  other  \vaj^  a 
hides,  and  obliging  posterity  with  unheard-of  inventions  a 
coveries  in  sin ;  resolving  herein  to  admit  of  no  other  mea 
good  and  evil,  but  the  judgment  of  sensualit}  ;  as  tho^ 
prepare  matters  to  their  hands,  allow  no  other  measure 
philosophy  and  truth  of  things,  but  the  sole  juflgraent  of 
And  these,  forsooth,  are  our  great  sages,  and  those  ^^ho 
pass  for  the  only  shrewd,  thinking,  and  inquisitive  men  i 
age ;  and  such  as  by  a  long,  severe,  and  profound  speculati 
nature,  have  redeemed  themselves  from  the  pedantry  of 
conscientious  and  living  virtuously,  and  from  such  old-fasl 
principles  and  creeds,  as  tie  up  the  minds  of  some  na 
spirited,  uncomprehensive  zealots,  who  know  not  the  worlc 
understand,  that  he  only  is  the  truly  wise  man,  who,  per  j 
jiefaSj  gets  as  much  as  he  can. 

But  for  all  this,  let  atheists  and  sensualists  satisfy  thems 
as  they  are  able;  the  former  of  these  will  find,  that  as  Ion 
reason  keeps  ier  ground,  religion  neither  can  nor  will  lose 
And  for  the  sensual  epicure,  he  also  will  find,  that  there 
certain  living-  spark  within  him,  which  all  the  drink  he  can 
in  will  never  be  able  to  quench  or  put  out ;  nor  will  his  n 
abused  body  have  it  in  its  power  to  convey  any  putrifyin^, 
suming,  rotting  quality  to  the  soul.  No,  there  is  no  dnnl 
or  swearing,  or  ranting,  or  fluxing  a  soul  out  of  its  immorta 
But  that  must  and  will  survive  and  abide,  in  spite  of  death 
the  grave ;  and  live  for  ever,  to  convince  such  wretches^  to  t 
eternal  woe,  that  the  so  much  repeated  ornament  and  f^auri^ 
their  former  speeches  {God  damn  'em),  was  commonly  the  tr 
word  they  spoke,  though  .  least  believed  by  them  ^  hile  l 
spoke  it. 

Secondly,  The  other  thing  deducible  from  the  forcgoins^  j 
ticulars,  shall  be  to  inform  us  of  the  way  of  attaininE^  to  t 
excellent  privilege,  so  justly  valued  by  those  who  have  It^  and 
much  talked  of  by  those  who  have  it  not;  which  is,  assumn 
Assurance  is  properly  that  persuasion  jor  confulenee,  whicli 
man  takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and  his  interest  in  Goi 
favour,  upon  such  grounds  and  terms  as  the  scripture  lavs  dm 
But  now,  since  the  scripture  promises  eternal  happiness  and  pi 
don  of  sin,  upon  the  sole  condition  of  faith  and  sincere  obctiieui 
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only  can  dead  a  title  to  such  a  pardon, 
parbaUy  t€^  him,  that  he  has  performed 
i.     And  this  is  the  only  rational  assurance 
i  any  safety,  rely  or  rest  himself  upon, 
ase  woula  beheve  surely,  must  first  walk 

is  to  walk  upri^tly.  And  what  that  is, 
3urked  out  to  us  in  those  plain  smd  legible 
ig  us  to  demean  ourselyes  to  God  humbly 
covemors  obediently ;  aiid  to  our  neighbours 
lyes  soberly  and  temperately.  AD  other 
tely  yain  in  themselyes,  and  fatal  in  their 

way  of  many  in  the  late  times,  to  bolster 
5  consciences,  with  I  know  not  what  odd 
upon  inward  whispers  of  the  spi^t,  stories 
ey  called  conyersion,  and  marks  of  predes- 
as  they  understood  them,  mere  delusions, 
and  such  as  would  be  sure  to  &11  off  and 
fore  that  fiery  tribunal,  which  knows  no 
nen,  but  according  to  their  works. 
;ht  walking  are  such  substantial,  yital  parts 
J  be  wanting,  can  neyer  be  made  up,  or 

formalities  of  fantastic  looks  or  language. 
>n,  when^  we  come  hereafter  to  be  judged, 
emurely  haye  you  looked  ?  or,  how  boldly 
With  what  length  haye  you  prayed?  and, 
and  yehemence  haye  you  preached.^  but. 
iyed  ?  and  how  uprightly  haye  you  walked  r 
,  with  the  merits  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
int,  before  that  great  judge,  who  will  pass 
lan  '^  according  to  what  he  has  done  here 

it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  eyil;"  and 
F  persons  with  him." 

be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
»ty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  eycr- 
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SERMON  XIV. 


OF    THE    SUPERLATIVE    LOVE    OF    CHRIST    TO    HIS      DISCIl 
[Preached  before  the  UniverQity  at  Christ  Church,  Ozon,   1664. J 

•  John  xv.  15. 

Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants ;  for  the  servant  know 
what  his  Lord  doeth:   but  I  have  called  you  friends  ;  j 
things  thai  I  have  heard,  of  my  Father  I  have  made 
unto  you. 

We  have  here  an  account  of  Christ's  friendship  to  his 
pies ;  that  is,  we  have  the  best  of  things  represented  i 
greatest  of  examples.  In  other  men  we  see  the  excellenc 
ill  Christ  the  divinity  of  friendship.  By  our  baptism  and  c 
communion  we  are  made  one  body  with  Christ ;  but  by  th 
become  one  soul. 

Love  is  the  greatest  of  human  affections,  and  friendship  i 
noblest  and  most  refined  improvement  of  love;  a  quality  c 
largest  compass.  And  it  is  here  admirable  to  observe  the 
cending  gradation  of  the  love  which  Christ  bore  to  his  disc 
The  strange  and  superlative  greatness  of  which  will  appear 
those  several  degrees  of  kindness  that  it  has  manifested  to 
in  the  several  periods  of  his  condition.     As, 

1.  If  we  consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation,  whil 
yet  lay  in  the  barren  womb  of  nothing,  and  only  in  the  nui 
yf  possibilities ;  and  consequently  could  have  nothing  to  rec 
mend  him  to  Christ's  affection,  nor  show  any  thing  lovely, 
what  he  should  afterwards  receive  from  the  stamp  of  a  prev 
iiig  love :  yet  even  then  did  the  love  of  Christ  begin  to  wi 
and  to  commence  in  the  first  emanations  and  purposes  of  gc 
iiess  towards  man ;  designijig  to  provide  matter  for  itself  to  w 
upon,  to  create  its  own  object,  and  like  the  sun  in  the  produci 
of  some  animals,  first  to  give  a  being,  and  then  to  shine  upon  it. 

2.  Let  us  take  the  love  of  Christ  as  directing  itself  to  u 
actually  created  and  brought  into  the  world ;  and  so  all  th( 
glorious  endowments  of  human  nature,  in  its  original  state  a 
innocence,  were  so  many  demonstrations  of  the  munificent  m 
iiess  of  him,  by  whom  God  first  made,  as  well  as  afterwards  i 
deemed  the  world.     There  was  a  consult  of  the  whole  Trini 
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in  that  so  he  might  shine  as  a  masterpiece, 
t  also  of  the  kindness  of  his  Creator ;  with 
iderstanding,  a  rightly  disposed  ^vill,-and  a 
;ular  and  obsequious,  and  perfectly  conform- 
of  that  high  and  divine  principle,  ri^t 
m  the  whole  matter,  he  stepped  forth,  not 
?s  hahds,  but  also  the  copy  of  his  perfec- 
;e  or  representation  of  the  Deity  in  small; 
ito  flesh  and  blood;  and,  as  I  may  so 
and  first  essay  towards  the  incarnation  of  the 

s  look  upon  man,  not  only  as  created,  and 
rid,  with  all  these  great  advantages  super- 
ut  also,  as  depraved  and  fallen  from  them ; 
rebel,  and  one  that  could  plead  a  title  to 
iighest  severities  of  a  sin-revepging  justice, 
te  also,  the  boundless  love  of  Chnst  began 
5  and  actings  towards  so  wretched  a  creature ; 
ot  amiable,  but  highly  odious. 

was  yet  uncreated  and  unborn,  though  he 
ition  to  present  and  set  him  off  to  Christ's 
least  negatively  clear :  and,  like  unwritten 
no  draughts  to  entertain,  yet  neither  has  it 
le  eye;  but  it  is  white,  and  innocent,  and 
iption.  But  man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing 
inff  but  a  total  universal  pollution,  and  not 
thmg  under  a  new  creation, 
ascent  and  progress  of  Christ's  love.  For 
man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  provoking 
t  love  enough,  that  he  was  spared  and  per- 
g?  since,  not  to  put  a  traitor  to  death  is  a 

then,  not  only  to  continue  his  being,  but 
rilege,  and  from  the  numbet  of  subjects  to 
lue  of  servants,  this  was  yet  a  ^ater  love, 
ay  be  fit  to  be  tolerated  in  a  pnnce's  domi- 

fit  to  be  admitted  into  his  family ;  nor  is 
be  commensurate  to  his  kingdom.  But  then 
dm  from  a  servant  to  a  fnend ;  from  only 
lying  in  his  bosom ;  this  is  an  instance  of 
of  a  created  goodness,  an  act  for  none  but 
came  to  do  every  thing  in  miracle,  to  love 

pardon  infinitely,  and  even  to  lay  down  the 
^umed  the  Saviour. 

he  winning  behaviour  and  gracious  conde- 
lis  disciples,  in  ownine  them  for  his  friends, 
suflRciently  honoured  by  being  his  servants. 
3  of  his  must  be  understooa,  not  accord- 
Dur  of  the  letter,  but  according  to. the  arts 
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and  allowances  of  expression:  not  as  if  the  relatibn  o£^ 
had  actually   discharged  them   fh)m  that  of  servants^     b 
of  the  two  relations,  Christ  was  pleased  to  overlook  the     z 
and  without  any  mention  of  that,  to  entitle  and  denominskt4 
solely  from  the  more' honourable. 

For  the  furthc^r  illustration  of  'which,  we  must  premis 
as  a  certain  and  fiUodamental  truth,  that  so  far  as  service  i. 
duty  and  subjection,  all  created  beings,  whether  men  or  s 
bear  the  necessaiy  and  essential  relation  of  servants  to  Goc 
consequently  to  Chrifrt,  who  is  "God  blessed  for  ever;'*  axi 
relation  is  so  necessary,  that  God  himsdlf  cannot  dispense 
it,  nor  discharge  a  rational  creature  from  it;  for  althougli 
sequentially  inaeed  he  may  do  so,  by  the  annihilation  of  si. 
creature,  and  the  taking  away  his  bemg,  yet  supposing  the 
tinuance  of  his  being,  God  cannot  effect,  that  a  creature  ^ 
has  his  being  from,  and  his  dependence  upon  him,  should 
stand  obliged  to  do  him  the  utmost  service  that  his  nature 
ables  him  to  do.  For  to  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  ijcre| 
and  opposite  to  the  law  of  nature,  which,  consisting  in  a  i 
unalterable  relation  of  (me  nature  to  another,  is,  upon 
account,  even  by  God  himself,  indispensable.  Forasmucl 
having  once  made  a  creature,  he  cannot  cause  that  that  crea 
should  not  owe  a  natural  relation  to  his  Maker,  both  of  sub 
tion  and  dependence  (Ae  very  essence  of  a  creature  impoj 
so  much),  to  which  relation,  if  he  beha\  es  himself  unsuitably, 
goes  comtraiy  to  his  nature,  and  the  laws  of  it ;  which  Gocl, 
author  of  nature,  cannot  warrant  without  being  contrary  to  1 
self.  Froni  all  which  it  follows,  that  even  in  our  highest  ei 
of  sanctity  and  privilege,  we  yet  retain  the  uaa voidable  obi 
tion  of  Christ's  servants;  though  still  with  an  advantage  as  g 
as  the  obligation,  where  the  service  is  perfect  freedom ;  so " 
with  reference  to  such  a  Lord,  to  serve,  and  to  be  free,  are  it 
not  consistent  only,  but  absolutely  equivdent. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  name  of  servants  has  of  old  I 
^ckoned  to  imply  a  certain  meanness  of  inindj  as  well  as  lowi 
of  condition,  and  the  ill  qualities  of  many  who  served,  have  i 
dered  the  condition  itself  not  very  creditable;  especially  in  ti 
ages  and  places  of  the  world  in  which  the  eondilion  of  servj 
was  extremely  different  from  what  it  is  now  amongst  us ;  \ 
being  general! j  slaves,  and  such  as  were  bought  and  sold 
money,  and  consequently  reckoned  but  amongst  the  other  go 
and  chatties  of  their  lord  or  master;  it  was  tor  this  reason  t 
Christ  thought  fit  to  wave  the  appellatioji  of  servant  here, 
according  to  the  common  use  of  it  amongst  the  Jcws^  and  at  t 
time  most  nations  besides,  importing  thes^  three  qualificatio 
which,  being  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  w 
by  no  means  to  be  aUowed  in  any  of  Christ^s  disciples, 

1.   The  £rst  whereof   is  that  here   mentioned    in    the    \t\ 
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unacquaintemce  witib  his  ma9ter?s  designs  in 
le  servant  knows  not  what  his  lord  doth.'^ 
ny  man  of  sense  make,  his  servant  his  coun* 
making  Mm  his  governor  top.  A  master  for 
his  choiceslt  goods  locked  up  from  his  servant, 
I  mind.  A  servant  is  to  know  nothing  but  bis 
;  and  in  these  also,  not  to  kopw  th^  reason  of 
e  to  stand  aloof  off  from  his  counsels  only,  but 

presence  also ;  ond  so  far  as  decency  is  .duty, 
duty  to  avoid  him.  But  the  voice  of  Christ 
^  Come  to  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden." 

servant  staves  him  off  to  a  distance;  but  the 
ng  but  allurement,  attractives,  and  invitation. 
7  bids  the  person  under  it,  ^^  Go,  and  he  must 
>el  says  to  every  believer,  ^'Come,  and  he 
nt  dweDs  remote  from  all  knowledge  of  his 

lives  as  a  kind  of  foreigner  under  the  same 
id  yet  a  stranger  too. 

servant  imports  a  slavish  and  degenerate  awe 
in  Rom.  viii.  5,  ^^Ck>d  has  not  given  us  the 
r^in  tp  fear."  He  who  serves  has  still  the  low 
its  of  di^ad  upon  his  spirit;  which  in  business, 
idst  of  action,  cramps  and  ties  up  his  activity. 
I  apser,  but  desi^pis  not  his  favour.    "  Quicken 

wim  thy  free  spirit."  It  is  the  freedom  of  the 
>rth  and  life  to  the  performance.  But  a  ser- 
ess  free  in  mind  than  in  condition;  his  veiy 
bonds. and  shackles,  and  desire  itself  uider  a. 
1  captivity.  In  all  that  a  servant  does  he  is  . 
agent,  but  when  he  serves  himself:  all  his 
not  flowing  naturallv  from  propensity  and  in- 
;  drawn  and  forced  frcui  him  by  tenror  and 
rork  he  is  put  tp,  let  the  master  withdraw  his 
ckly  take  off  bis  hand. 

>n  of  servant  imports  a  mercenary  temper  and 
notes  such  a  one,  as  makes  his  reward  both 

measure  of  his  obe4ience.  He  neither  loves 
ed,  nor  the  person  who  commands  it,  but  ie 
ent  upon  his  own  emolument*  All  loudnesses 
lat  is  given  him  over  and  above  what  is  strictly 
lakes  him  rather  worse  than  better.  And  this 
aat  never  fails,  where  any  one  has  so  much 

wit,  as  to  make  the  experiment  For  a  ser- 
r  ascribes  what  he  receives  to  the  mere  liber- 
r  of  the ,  doMr,  but  to  his  own  worth  and 
sed  which  he  supposes  there  is  of  him ;  which 
be  sure  to  make  any  one  of  a  mean  servile 
otoleiable. 
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And  thus  I  have  shown  what  the  qualities  of  a  s^r^'^ii  t 
are^  or  at  least  were  in  that  country  where  our  Sariour  /iVi 
conversed  J  when  he  spake  these  words,  which  j  no  doubt^  y^i 
cause  why  he  would  not  treat  his  disciples,  whom  he    tle^i^ 
he  of  a  quite  contrary  disposition,  with  this  appellatio/i* 

Cimie  we  therefore  now,  in  the  next  place,  to  sHo'w 
included   in   tliat   great  character   and    privilege   whicli     he 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  hoth  to  them  and  to  all  beJievej'^^  in 
and  iiccounting  them  his  tVienda,     It  includes  in  it,    I    con 
these  following  things : 

1.  Freedom  of  access.     House  and  heart ,  and  all,  are  opes 
the  reception  of  a  fiiend.     The  entrance  is  not  beset  with  so] 
excuses  and  lingering  delays;  but  the  passage  is  easjr^ 
from  all  obstruction,  and  not  only  admits,  but  even  invii 
comer.     How  different ,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  same   man 
liirn^elf,  as  he  sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate,  and  as  iie 
tains  that  of  a  friend !     As  a  magistrate  or  great  officer  be  loeki 
himself  up  from   all  approaches  by  the  murriplied  formalitiaf  4^    ,'' 
attendance,  by  the  distance  of  ceremony  and  grandeur ;  so  ixtaiiy 
hungr)^  officers  to  be  passed  through,  so  many  thresholds  to  be 
saluted,  m  many  il^ya  to  be  spent  in  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of,  perhaps,  but  half  an  hour's  converse* 

But  when  he  is  to  be  entertained,  w^bose  friendship,  not  whim 
business,  demands  an  entrance,  those  formalities  presently  disap- 
pear, all  impediments  vanish,  and  the  rigours  of  the  magistralr 
submit  to  the  endearments  of  a  friend.     He   opens   and  yields 
himself  to  the   man   of  business  with   difficulty  and   reluctaocy, 
bttt  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend  with  facility^,  and  all 
tlie  meeting  readiness  of  appetite  and  desire.      The  reception  of 
one  is  as  different  from  the  admission  of  the  other,  as  when  tin? 
earth-  falls  open  under  the  incisions  of  the  plough,  and  when  it 
gapes  and  greedily  opens  itself  to  drink  in  the  dew^  of  heaven,  ar 
the   refreshments  of  a  shower :    or  there   is  as   much   difference 
between  them^  as  when  a  man  reaches  out  his  arms  to  take  up  a 
burden,  and  when  he  reaches  them  out  to  embrace* 

It  is  confessed,  that  the  vast  distance  that  sin  bad  put  between 
the  nifending  creature  and  the  offended  Creator,  required  the  help 
of  some  great  umpire  and  intercessor,  to  open  him  a  new  way  of 
access  to  God ;  and  this  Christ  did  for  us  <as  mediator*  Bat  we 
read  of  no  mediator  to  bring  us  to  Christ  ;  for  though,  being 
God  by  nalure,  he  dwells  in  the  height  of  majesty,  and  (he  I* 
inaccessible  glories  of  a  Deity  ;  yet  to  keep  off  all  strangeness  Id 
bet^^^een  himself  and  the  sons  of  men,  he  has  condescendeJ  to  a  1 1 
cognation  and  consanguinity  with  us,  he  has  clothed  himself  witii  I  i 
tiesh  and  blood,  that  so  he  might  subdue  his  glories  to  a  passi-  I  ^ 
bUity  of  human  converse.  And  therefore,  he  that  denies  lumrf 
an  immediate  access  to  Christ,  affronts  him  in  the  great  relatiou 
of  a  friend;    and  as   opening  himself  both  to   our  persons  and 
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the  greatest  tenderness  and  the  freest  invi- 
ne  -who  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy^  or  can  be 

Lvilege  of  friendship  is  a  favourable  construc- 
i}etween  friends,  that  are  not  of  so  high  and 
IS  to  dissolve  the  relation.  "Love  covers  a 
says  the  apostle,  1  Pet.  iv.  8.  When  a  scar 
ly,  the  next  kind  office  is  to  hide  it.  Love 
as  when  it  is  to  spy  faults.  It  is  like  the 
to  draw  the  picture  of  a  friend  having  a  tle- 
)uld  picture  only  another  side  of  his  face.  It 
it  thing  to  cover  the  blemishes  and  to  excuse 
id ;  to  draw  a  curtain  before  his  stains,  and  to 
as ;  to  bury  his  weaknesses  in  silence,  but  to 

upon  the  housetop.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
which,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrate  in  the 
md  weariness,  spreads  the  covering  of  night 
t^  to  conceal  it  in  that  condition :  but  as  soon 
refreshed,  and  nature  returns  to  its  morning 
ids  the  sun  rise,  and  the  day  shine  upon  us, 

show  that  activity. 

ng  office  of  the  understanding,  to  correct  the 
ken  reports  of  sense,  and  to  assure  us  that  the 
[  strai^t,  though  our  eye  would  tell  us  it  is 
the  excellency  of  friendship  to  rectify,  or  at 

malignity  of  those  surmises  that  would  mis- 
Etnd  traduce  him  in  our  thoughts.  Am  I  told 
done  me  an  injury,  or  that  he  has  committed 
}  Why,  the  first  debt  that  I  both  owe  to  his 
t  he  may  challenge  from  mine,  is  rather  to 
of  the  report,  than  presently  to  believe  my 
Or,  if  matter  of  fact  breaks  out  and  blazes 
odence  to  be  denied,  or  so  much  a^  doubted 
are  other  lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply, 
lu^t  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemning 

will  be  sure  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate, 
ume  that  of  a  judge.  Atid  there  are  few 
IS  they  are  of  a  very  deep  and  black  tincture 
mit  of  some  extenuation,  at  least  from  those 
auman  frailty;  such  as  are  ignorance  or  inad- 
r  surprise,  company  or  solicitation,  with  many 
rhich  may  go  a  great  way  towards  an  excusing 
gh  they  cannot  absolutely  justify  the  action, 
js  for,  and  alleviations  of  faults,  though  tliey 

humanity,  jret  they  are  not  the  fevours,  but 
[ship.  Chanty  itself  commands  us,  where  we 
ink  well  of  all.  But  friendship,  that  always 
,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right  and  claim  to  the 
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good  opbioh  of  his  friend.     And  if  we  justly  look    upon  a 
ness  to  lin'l   faults,  as  a  very  ill  and  a  mean  things,     ^ve 
rem  ember  J  that  a  pr  oneness  to  believe  them  is  ne^  to   it* 

We  have  seen  here  the  demeanour  of  friendship    IjetTi'^eseaj 
and  man:  but  how  is  it,  think  we  now,  between  Clirist    an 
isoul  that  depends  upon  him  ?     Is  he  any  ways  short  in  these 
of  tenderness   and   mi  ligation  ?     No,   assuredly ;   but     by 
degrees    superior.      For  where    our   heart   does   but     relent, 
melts ;   where   our   eye   pities,   his   bowels  yearn.       Ho^w 
frowardnesses  of  ours   does  lie   smother,   how  man}-     indigiui 
does  he  pass  by,  and  how  many  affronts  does  he  put    up  st  < 
hands,  becatise  nis  lore  is  invincible,  and  his  friendship  uochaiij^ 
able!      He   rates   eirery  action,  eveiy^  sinful   infirmity,    wtl?  ii 
allow^ances  of  mercy;    and   never  weighs  the  sin,  but    togetf 
with  it  he  weighs  the  force  of  the  inducement ;  ho%v  tnuch  of 
is  to  be  attributed  to  choice,  how  much  to  the  violence   of  tbi 
temptation,  to  the   stratagem  of  the  occasion,  and  the    yield 
frailties  of  weak  nature* 

Should  we  try  men  at  that  rate  that  we  tiy^  Christ,  we  sbould 
quickly  find,  that  the  largest  stock  of  human  friendship  would 
be  too  Httle  for  us  to  spend  long  upon.  But  his  compassion  foU 
lows  us  with  an  infinite  supply.  He  is  God  in  his  friendship,  as 
well  as  in  his  nature,  and  therefore  we  sinftil  creatures  are  not 
taken  upon  advantages,  nor  consumed  in  our  provocations. 

See  this  exemplified  in  his  hehaidour  to  his  disciples,  while  he 
was  yet  upon  earth.     How  ready  was  he  to  excuse  and  cover 
their   infirmities!      At   the   last   and   bitterest   scene   of  his  Wtj 
when  he  was  so  full  of  agony  and  horror  upon  the  approach  of  a 
dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need  of  the  refreshments  of  society^ 
and  the   friendly  assistance  of  his  disciples;  and  when  also  he 
desired  no  more  of  them,  but  only  for  a  while  to  sit  up  and  pray 
with   him :    yet  they,   like    persons  wholly  untouched  with  hn 
agonies,  and  unmoved  with  his  passionate  entreaties,  forget  both 
his  and  their  own  cares,  and  securely  sleep  away  all  concern  for 
him  or  themselves  either.     Now,  what  a  fierce  and  sarcastic  re- 
prehension  may  we   imagine  this  would   have   drawn  from  the 
friendships  of  the  world,  that  act  but  to  a  human  pitch!  Bud  yet 
what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from  Christ!  in  Matt.  Kxvi.  40^ 
no  moi^  than,  **  What,  could  you  not  watch  w^th  me  for  one 
hour?"  And  when  from  this  admonition  they  took  only  occasion         V\ 
to  redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  again,  so  that  upon  a  wcmd         ' 
and   third   admonition   they  had   nothmg  to  plead  for  their  m- 
seasonable  drowsiness,  yet  tlien  Christ,  who  w^as  the  only  person 
concerned  to  have  resented  and  aggravated  this  their  unltindness, 
finds  an   extenuation   for  it,  when   they  themselves   could  uol: 
"  Th^  spirit  indeed  is  willing,"  says  he,  "but  the  flesh  isTTealc,"  "i 

As  if  he  had  said,  I  know  your  hearts,  and  am  satisfied  of  jour  J 

Jiflection,  and  therefore  accept  your  will,  and  compassionate  your 
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gn,  so  gracious  is  the  friendship  of  Christ,  so 
wants,  so  suitable  to  our  frailties.  Happy 
I  friend  to  point  out  to  him  the  perfection  of 
Ion  him  in  the  lapses  of  his  infirmity !  , 

dlege  of  friendship-  is  a  qrmpathy  in  joy  and 
i  shall  have  difiused  his  hfe,  his  self,  and  his 
3  so  far,  that  he  can  weep  his  sorrows  with 
m  he  has  another  heart  besides  his  own,  both 
ort  his  griefs,  and  when,  if  his  joys  overflow, 
)  the  overplus  and  redundancy  of  them  in. 
hat  he  can,  as  it  were,  shake  off  the  solitude 
y  dwelling  in  two  bodies  at  once^  and  living 
i;   this  surely  is  the  height,  the   very   spirit 

human  felicities. 

happy  observation  of  that  great  philosopher 
that  this  is  the  benefit  of  communication  of 

"  that  sorrows  by  being  communicated  grow 
ter."  And  indeed  sorrow,  like  a  stream,  loses 
mels :  and  joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects 
mr  and  quickness  when  it  rebounds  upon  a 
;  of  his  friend, 
is  the  only  scene  upon  which  the   glorious 

J  reposition  can  be  fully  acted  and  drawn 
is  a  summary  description  of  the  sweets  of 
whole  Kfe  of  a  friend  in  the  several  parts  and 
only  a  more  diffuse  comment  upon,  and  a 
of  this  divine  aphorism.  Friendship  never 
*  to  a  single  fruition:  but  such  is  the  royal 
y,  that  it  still  expresses  itself  in  the  style  of 
or  that;  and  this  is  our  happiness;  and  such 
ongs  to  us;  when  the  immediate  possession  of 
in  one.  Nothing  ber^nly  in  nature,  can  so 
be  noble  dispositions  of  humanity,  as  for  one 
r  so  much  himself,  as  to  sigh  his  griefs,  and 
sing  his  joys,  and,  as  it  were,  to  do  and  feel 
mpathy,  arri  jsecret  inexpressible  communica- 
pon  a  human  alccount. 

s  how  Christ  sustains  and  makes  good  this 
f  a  friend.  And  this  we  shall  find  fully  set 
.  iv.  15,  where  he  is  said  to  be  a  "  merciful 
lied  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  and 
ictions  he  is  afflicted,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  9.  And  no 
ame  bowels  and  meltings  of  affection,  with 
mother  hears  and  bemoans  the  groaning  of 
J  Christ  hear  and  sympathize  with  the  si>iritual 
under  desertion,  or  the  pressures  of  some  sting- 
is  enough  that  he  imderstands  the  exact  mea- 
igths  and   weaknesses ;  that    "  he  knows  our 
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Trame,'^  as  it  is  in  Psalm  ciii.  14.  And  that  he  dioGS  xi< 
know,  but  emphatically,  that  he  "remen^bers  also  that  ^ 
but  dust."  Observe  that  signal  passage  of  his  loviiig  coj 
ration ;  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  from  the  dead,  aiid  met 
Magdalene,  in  Mark  xvi.  7,  he  sends  this  message  of  his 
rection  by  her:  "Go,  tell  my  disciples  and  Peter,  that 
What !  was  not  Peter  one  of  his  disciples  ?     _  Whj? 


Tisen.' 


is  he  mentioned    particularly  and  by  himself,    as    if     he 
exempted  out  of  their  number?      Why,  ^e  know   into    vrl 
plunge  he  had  newly  cast  himself  by  denying  his  Master ; 
occasion  of  which  he  is  now  struggling  with  all  the  perpJei 
and  horrors  of  mind  ima^nable,  lest  Christ  might,  in  like   i 
ner,-  deny  and  disown  him  before  his  Father,  and  so  repay 
denial  with  another.     Hereupon  Christ  particularly  appfies 
comforts  of  his  resurrection  to  him,  as  if  he  had  said,   Tel 
my  disciples,  but  be  sure  especially  to  tell  poor  Peter,  that  I 
risen  from  the  dead ;  and  that,  notwithstanaing  his  denial  of 
the  benefits  of  my  resurrection  belong  to  him,  as  much  as  to 
of  the  rest.     This  is  the  privilege  of  the  saints,  to  have  a  ct 
panion  and  a  supporter  in  all  their  miseries,  in  all  the  doub 
turning  and  doleful  passaj^es  of  their  lives.     In  sum,  this  haf 
ness  does  Christ  vouchsafe  to  all  his,  that  as  a  Saviour  he  o: 
suffered   for  them,  and  that  as  a  friend,  he  always  suffers  in 
them. 

4.  The  fourth  privilege  of  friendship  is  that  which  is  h 
specified  in  the  text,  a  communication  of  secrets.  A  bosi 
secret  and  a  bosom  friend  are  usually  put  together.  And  t 
from  Christ  to  the  soul,  is  not  only  kindness,  but  abo  hon( 
and  advancement;  it  is  for  him  to  vouch  it  one  of  his  pri 
council.  Nothing  under  a  jewel  is  taken  into  the  cabinet* 
secret  is  the  apple  of  our  eye ;  it  will  bear  no  touch  nor  approac 
we  use  to  cover  nothing  but  what  we  account  a  rarity,  A 
therefore  to  communicate  a  secret  to  any  one,  is  to  exalt  him 
one  of  the  royalties  of  heaven;  for  none  knows  the  secret  of 
man's  mind,  but  his  Grod,  his  conscience,  and  his  friend.  Neitt 
would  any  prudent  man  let  such  a  thing  go  out  of  his  ovm  hea 
had  he  not  another  heart  besides  his  ovv  n  to  receive  it. 

Now  it  was  of  old  a  privilege,  with  which  God  was  pleas 
to  honour  such  as  served  him  at  the  rate  of  an  extraordina 
obedience,  thus  to  admit  them  to  a  kziowledge   of  many  of  \ 

S'eat  counsels  locked  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Win 
od  had  designed  the  destruction  of  Sodom ,  the  scripture  repr 
sents  him  as  unable  to  conceal  that  great  purpose  from  Abrahai 
whom  he  always  treated  as  his  friend  and  acquaintance ;  that  i 
not  only  with  love,  but  also  with  intimacy  and  famiUarity^ 
Gen.  xviii.  ver.  17,  "And  the  Lord  said',  Shall  I  hide  fio 
Abraham  the  thing  that  I  go  about  to  do?'^  He  thought  it 
violation  of  the  rights  of  friendship  to  reserv  e  his  design  whol 
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St  James  teHs  us,  in  James  ii.  23,  that  ^^  Abra- 
le  friend  of  God ;"  and  therefore  had  a  kind 
nowledge  of  his  secrets,  and  the  participation 
Also  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  11,  it  is  said  of  God, 
Moses  as  a  m^  speaketh  to  his  friend.^'  And 
the  femiUarity  and  facility  of  address,  but  also 
ommunications  of  his  mind.  Moses  was  with 
ents  of  the  mount,  received  there  his  dictates, 
istructions  as  a  detuty  and  viceroy;  and  when 
the  congregation  of  Israel  were  thundered  away 

wiy  approach  to  it,  he  was  honoured  with  an 
lediate   admission.      The   priests  indeed   were 

attendance  upon  God ;  but  still  there  was  a 
T  converse,  and  the  interest  of  a  friend  was 
es  of  the  highest  servant.  In  Exod.  xix.  24, 
;  up,"  says  God,  "  thou  and  Aaron  with  thee ; 
ests  and  the  people  break  through  to  come  up 
t  the  Lord  break  forth  upon  them."  And  if 
r,  we  shall  still  find  a  continuation  of  the  same 
XXV.  14,  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
I."  Nothing  is  to  be  concealed  from  the  other 
id,  and  to  be  conscious^  are  terms  equivalent. 
Euntained  such  intimacies  with  those  whom  he 
aw  (which  was  a  dispensation  of  greater  dis- 
;  sure  that  under  the  gospel  (the  very  nature 

condescension  and  compliance),  th^re  must 
with  much  greater  advantage.  And  therefore 
inifested  himself  in  the  flesh,  how  sacredly  did 
vilege !  How  freely  did  Christ  unbosom  himself 
in  Luke  viii.  10,  "  Unto  you,"  says  he,  "  it  is 
t  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  but  imto 
that  seeing  they  might  not  see :"  such  shall  be 
an  eye  into  the  ark,  and  to  look  into  the  very 
And  again  in  Matt.  xiii.  17,  "Many  prophets 

have  desired  to  see  those  tlungs  whuch  ye  see, 

them ;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear, 
d  them."  Neither  did  he  treat  them  with  these 
vour  in  the  extraordinary  discoveries  of  the 
Iso  of  those  incommunicable  revelations  of  the 
rence  to  their  own  personal  interest  in  it.  In 
lim  that  overcomefh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the 
t  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone 
n,  which  no  man  knoweth,  saving  he  that  re- 
rance  is  a  rarity  covered  from  the  inspection  of 
cret  that  none  can  know  but  God,  and  the 
sed  with  it.  It  is  written  in  a  private  character, 
understood  but  by  the  conscience,  to  which  the 
5  vouchsafed  to  decipher  it.  Every  believer 
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lives  upon  an  inward  provision  of  comfort,  that  the     ^^^x^ri* 

stranger  to* 

5.  The  fifth  advantage  of  friendship  is  counsel  ajid  a 
A  man  will  sometimes  need  not  only  another  heart  l>iit 
another  head  Besides  his  own.  In  solitude  there  is  rt€Jt  only 
comfort  J  but  weakness  also  j  and  that  saybg  of  the  ivise 
Eccles*  iv.  10,  *^  Woe  to  him  that  is  alone^"  is  yerified  upon 
so  mnch,  as  upon  the  friendless  person,  \\Tien  a  m^Ji  shali 
perplexed  with  knots  and  problems  of  business  and  cam 
affairs;  where  the  determination  is  dubious,  and  botfi  parts 
the  contrariet)^  seem  equally  weighty,  so  that  which  way  sae 
the  choice  determineSj  a  man  is  sure  to  venture  a  great  cono 
how  happy  tlien  is  it  to  fetch  in  aid  fixjm  another  person ,  wlii 
judgment  may  be  greater  than  my  own,  and  whose  conce 
13  sure  not  to  be  less!  There  are  some  passages  of  a 
affairs  that  would  quite  break  a  single  understanding:  so  I3i&ft[ 
intricacies,  so  many  labviinths,  are  there  in  them,  that  the 
succours  of  reason  fail,  the  veiy  force  and  spirit  of  it  beiDg'  /o*t  ^ 
in  an  actual  intention  scattered  upon  several  clashing  objects  atfH 
once  ;  in  which  case  the  inteqjosa!  of  a  friend  is  like  the  suppJ/^H 
of  a  fresh  party  to  a  besieged,  yielding  city*  * 

Now  Chris!,  is  not  failing  in  this  office  of  a  friend  also.  For  ^ 
in  that  illustrious  prediction  of  Isa*  ix.  6,  amongst  the  rest  of  M%  * 
great  titles,  he  is  called  "  Mighty  Counsellor."  And  his  counsel  ' 
is  not  only  sure,  but  also  free.  It  h  not  under  the  gospel  of  ' 
Christ,  as  under  some  laws  of  men,  where  you  must  be  forced  to  ' 

buy  your  counsel,  and  oftentimes  pay  dear  for  bad  advice.  No,  ' 
*'ne  is  the  light  of  those  that  sit  in  darkness."  And  no  man  * 
fees  the  sun,  no  man  purchases  the  hght,  nor  errs  if  he  walks  by  ^^ 

it.     The  only  price  that  Christ  sets  upon  his  counsel  is,  that  we 
follow  it ;  and  that  we  do  that  which  is  best  for  us  to  do.    He 
is  not  only  light  for  us  to  see  6-^,  but  also  light  for  us  to  see 
miUL      He  i^   understanding  to  the   ignorant,  and   eyes  to  the 
blind ;   and  whosoever  has  both  a  faithful  and  a  discreet  friend, 
to  guide  him  in  the  dark,  slippery,  and  dangerous  passage  of  IL^ 
life,  may  carry  his  eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never 
file  W'orse.      In  1  Cor,  i.  30,  the  apostle  tells  us,  that  Christ  is 
made  to  us,  not  only  "  sanctifi cation  and  redemption,"  but  '^  wis- 
dom" too*     We  are  his  members,  and  it  is  but  natnral  that  all 
the  members  of  the  body  should  be  guided  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
head. 

And  therefore,  let  every  believer  comfort  himself  in  this  hi^h 
privilege,  that  in  the  great  things  that  concern  his  eternal  peace, 
he  is  not  left  to  stand  or  fall  by  the  uncertain  directions  of  his 
own  judgment.  No,  sad  were  his  condition  if  he  should  be  so, 
when  he  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  np  of  wiles  and  strala- 
gems,  an  old  serpent,  and  a  long  experienced  deceiver,  and  suc- 
cessful at  the  trade  for  some  thoo sands  of  years. 
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the  match  between  such  a  one  and  the  subtlest 
dy  appear  by  a  fetal  circumvention.  There 
1  fix>m  above  to  overreach  and  master  this 
a  beneath.  And  this  every  sanctified  person 
;reat  Friend,  "  in  whom  all  the  treasures  of 
^asures  that  flow  out,  and  are  imparted  freely 
id  assistance  to  all  that  belong  to  him.  He 
'  his  perplexed,  amazed,  or  bewildered,  where 

soul^  reqiiires  a  better  judgment  than  their 
e  them  in  their  duty,  or  tb  disentangle  them 

Whosoever  has  Christ  for  his  friend,  shall 
and  whosoever  is  his  own  firiend,  will  be  sure 

crowning  privilege,  or  rather  property  of 
ncy.  He  only  is  a  fnend  whose  friei^dship 
«lf ;  who  ceases  to  love  and  to  breathe  at  the 
that  I  yet  state  constancy  in  such  an  absurd, 
continuance  in  friendi^p,  as  no  injuries,  or 
>ever,  can  break  off.  For  there  are  some 
jish  the  very  relation  between  friends.  In 
eases  to  be  a  friend,  not  from  any  inconstancy 
it  from  defect  of  an  object  for  nis  friendship 
It  is  one  thing  for  a  fether  to  cease  to  be 
>ff  his  son;  and  another  for  him  to  cease  to 
of  his  son.  In  this  the  relation  is  at  an  end 
late.  So  in  friendship,  there  are  some  pas- 
and  hostile  nature,  that  they  really  arid  pro- 
1  denominate  the  person  guilty  of  them,  an 
LOW  can  the  other  person  possibly  continue  a 
lip  essentially  requires  that  it  be  between  two 
:an  be  no  friendship,  where  there  are  not  two 

to  look  upon  his  backbiter  or  his  underminer, 
ppressor,  as  his  friend.     Nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 

do  so,  unless  be  could  dter  the  constitution 
,  and  establish  a  new  nature  and  a  new  mo- 

For  to  remain  unsensible  of  such  provoca- 
jy,  but  apathy.  And  therefore  they  discharge 
id  from  the  proper  obligations  of  a  friend; 

I  confess,  binds   him  to  the   duties  of  a 

the  true  nature  and  measures  of  constancy ; 

and  firmness  of  friendship  as  overlooks  and 
lesser  failures  of  kindness  and  respect,  that 
m,  partly  through  indiscretion,  and  such  other 

human  nature,  a  man  may  be  sometimes 
jtill  retain  the  same  habitual  good-will,  and 
y  of  mind  to  his  friend,  that  he  had  before. 
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And  whose  friendship  soever  is  of  that  strength  SLnd  c 
to  stand  its  greund  against,  and  remain  unshaken  by  sui 
^¥hich  jret  are  strong  enough  to  shake  down  and  ann 
friendship  of  little  puny  minds — such  a  one,  I  sajr,  b^ 
all  the  true  measures  of  constancy.  His  friendship  is  o 
make,  and  a  lasting  consistency ;  it  resembles  marble^ 
serves  to  be  written  upon  it. 

But  how  few  tempers  in  the  world  are  of  that  magi 
frame,  as  to  reach  the  heights  of  so  great  a  virtue !  JManj 
the  effects  of  friendship,  but  they  do  not  last ;  they  are  p 
in  the  beginning,  but  they  fail,  and  jade,  and  tire  in  the  j 
tion.  For  most  people  in  the  world  are  acted  by  levity, 
mour,  and  by  stranze  and  irrational  changes.  And  ho 
may  we  meet  with  mose  who  are  one  while  courteous,  ci^ 
obliging  (at  least  to  their  proportion),  but  within  a  sma 
after,  are  so  supercilious,  sharp,  t3t)uble8ome,  fierce,  and 
lious,  that  they  are  not  only  short  of  the  true  character  of 
ship,  but  become* the  very  sores  and  burdens  of  society! 
low,  such  worthless  dispositions,  how  easily  are  they  disc< 
how  justly  are'  they  despised !  But  now  Aat  we  may  pas 
one  contrary  to  another:  Christ,  "who  is  the  same  yesterd 
day,  and  for  ever,"  in  hi^  being,  is  so  also  in  his  affection. 
not  of  the  number  or  nature  of  those  pitiful,  mean  pretent 
friendship,  who  perhaps  will  love  and  smile  upon  you  on< 
and  not  so  much  as  know  you  the  next:  many  of  whicJ 
there  are  in  the  world,  who  are  not  so  much  courted  outw 
but  that  inwardly  they  are  detested  much  more. 

Friendship  is  a  kind  of  covenant ;  and  most  covenants  run 
mutual  terms  and  conditions.  And  therefore  so  long  as  w 
exact  in  fulfilling  the  condition  on  our  part^,  I  mean,  exac 
cording  to  the  measures  of  sincerity,  though  not  of  perfet 
we  may  be  sure  that  Christ  wiU  not  fadl  in  the  least  iota  to 
every  thing  on  his.  The  favour  of  relations,  patrons,  and  pri 
is  uncertain,  tickUsh,  and  variable  ;  anc^  the  friendship  which 
take  up,  upon  the  accoimts  of  judgment  and  merit,  tliej 
times  lay  down  out  of  humour.  But  the  friendship  of  C 
has  none  of  these  weaknesses,  no  such  hollo wn ess  or  unsound 
in  it.  For  neither'  principalities  nor  powers,  things  present 
things  to  come ;  no,  nor  aU  the  rage  and  malice  of  hell,  shal 
able  to  pluck  the  meanest  of  Chnst's  friends  out  of  his  bes' 
for,  "  whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end.^' 

Now  firom  th6  particulars  hitherto  discoursed  of,  we  may  i 
and  learn  these  two  things :  1.  The  excellency  and  value  of  fnt 
ship.  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God,  the  second  persoi 
the  glorious  Trinity^  took  upon  him  our  nature  that  he  might  ^ 
a  great  instance  and  example  of  this  virtue ;  and  condescended  t{ 
a  man,  only  that  he  might  be  a  friend.  Our  Creatorj  our  Ij)p1  i 
Xing,  he  was  before ;  but  he  would  needs  come  down  iram 
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become  our  equal,  that  he  mi^t  partake  of 
hat  is  properly  between  equals.  Christ  took 
and  blood,  that  he  might  conquer  and  rule 
,  or  ppssess  palaces ;  but  that  he  might  have 
tenderness,  and  the  compassions  of  human 
r  it  properly  capable  of  friendship ;  and,  in  a 
:  have  our  h^rt,  and  we  have  his.  God  him- 
tbove  all  considerations  of  kindred  or  consan- 
test  ground  and  argument  of  mutual  endear- 
6 :  "  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy  mother, 
daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy 
hine  own  soul,  entice  thee  to  go  and  serve 
It  not  consent  unto  him,"  The  emphasis  of 
y  remarkable,  it  being  a  gradation,  or  ascent, 
of  deamess,  to  that  which  is  the  highest  of 
nor  brother,  son  nor  daughter,  though  the 
,  are  allowed  to  stand  in  competition  with  a 
iilly  answers  the  duties  of  that  great  relation, 
more  valuable  than  all  of  them  put  together, 
tead  of  them;  so  that  he  who  has  a  firm,  a 
friend,  may  want  all  the  rest  without  missing 
lies  in  a  man's  bosom,  should  be  dear  to  him ; 
within  his  heart,  ought  to  be  much  dearer. 
we  learn  from  hence  the  high  advantage  of 
lis  and  religious.  When  we  have  said  and 
the  true  Christian,  and  the  religious  person, 
sure  of  a  friend ;  sure  of  obtaining,  sure  of 
as  for  the  friendship  of  the  world;  when  a 
ne  all  that  he  can  to  make  one  his  friend, 
t  of  his  wit  and  labour,  beaten  his  brains,  and 
D  create  an  endearment  between  him  and  the 
ship  he  desires,  he  may,  in  the  end,  upon  all 
md  attempts,  be  forced  to  write  vanihr  and 
them  all,  he  may  at  last  be  no  more  aile  to 
heart,  than  he  is  to  thrust  his  hand  into  a 
e  man's  affection,  amidst  all  these  kindnesses 
ig  wholly  unconcerned  and  impregnable ;  just 
1  being  plied  continually  by  the  waves,  still 
gain  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  that  sent  them, 
red  by  any  of  them. 

while  they  are  young  and  raw,  and  soft 
o  think  it  an  easy  tbmg  to  gain  love,  and 
iendship  a  sure  price  of  another  man's.  But 
tail  have  once  opened  their  eyes,  and  shown 
of  most  hearts,  the  hoUowness  of  others,  and 
ingratitude  of  almost  all,  they  will  then  find, 
e  gift  of  God;  and  that  be  only,  who  made 
lem.     For  it  is  he  who  creates  those  sj^mpa- 
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thies  and  suitablenesses  of  nature,  that  are  the  found^i^tx< 
true  friendship,  and  then  by  his  providence  brings  jp^ 
affected  together. 

It  is  an  expression  frequent  in  scripixire,  but  infinite 
significant  than  at  first  it  is  usually  observed  to  be  r 
that  God  gave  such  or  such  a  person  grace  or  favour  in  ^i 
eyes.  As  for  instance,  in  Gen.  xxxix.  21,  it  is  said  q£' 
that  "the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  gave  him  favour  in  tii 
of  the  keeper  of  the  prison."  Stifl  it  is  an  invisible  hsu 
heaven  that  ties  this  knot,  and  mingles  hearts  and  soi 
strange,  secret,  and  unaccountable  conjunctions. 

That  heart  shall  siurrender  itself,   and  its  friendship^     3 
man,  at  first  view,  which  another  has,  in  vain,  been  laying  si 
for  many  years,  by  all  the  repeated  acts  of  kindness  imagp 
Nay,  so  far  is  friendship  from  bein^  of  any  human  protc 
that  unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  it,  by  its  own  propens 
inclination,  no  arts  of  obligation  shall  be  able  to  abate  the 
hatreds  and  hostilities  of   some    persons    towards    others, 
friendly  offices,   no  addresses^,  no   benefits  ^atever^  shall 
alter  or  allay  that  diabolical  rancour,  that  frets  and  fermer 
some  hellish  breasts,  but  that  upon  all  occasionis  it  will  foan 
at  its  foul  mouth  in  slander  and  invective,  and  sometimes  bite 
in  a  shrewd  turn  or  a  secret  blow.     This  is  true  and  imden 
upon  frequent  experience;  and  happy  those  who  can  learn 
j  die  cost  of  other  men's. 

J  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  he  who  will  give  up  his  nan 

Christ  in  faith  unfeigned,  and  a  sincere  obedience  to  al7 
righteous  laws,  shall  be  sure  to  find  love  for  love,  and  fnen< 
for  friendship.  The  success  is  certain  and  infallible;  and 
ever  yet  miscarried  in  the  attempt.  For  Christ  freely  offer 
friendship  to  all ;  and  sets  no  other  rate  upon  so  vast  a  pure] 
but  only  that  he  would  suffer  him  to  be  our  friend.  TTiou 
haps  spendest  thy  precious  time  in  waiting  upon  such  a  great 
and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him ;  and,  probably  afler  all,  ha^ 
other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be  smiled  upon,  and  always  t 
smiled  at;  and  when  thy  greatest  and  most  pressing  occa 
shall  call  for  succour  and  relief,  then  to  be  deserted  and  casi 
and  not  known. 

Now,  I  say,  turn  the  stream  of  thy  endeavours  another 
and  bestow  but  half  that  hearty,  sedulous  attendance  upon 
Saviour,  in  the  duties  of  prayer  and  mortification ;  and  be  at 
that  expense  in  charitable  works,  by  relieving  Christ  in  his 
members,  and,  in  a  word,  study  as  much  to  please  him  who 
for  thee  as  thou  dost  to  court  and  humour  thy  great  patron, 
cares  not  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  make  him  thy  firiend  for  e 
a  firiend,  who  shall,  own  thee  in  thy  lowest  condition,  speak  c 
fort  to  thee  in  all  thy  sorrows,  counsel  thee  in  all  thy  doi 
answer  all  diy  wants,  and,  in  a  word,  "  never  leave  thee  nor 
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t  when  all  the  hopes  that  thou  hast  raised  upon 
upposed  kindnesses  of  the  fastidious  and  fellacious 
;  world,  shall  fail,  and  upbraid  thee  to  thy  face, 
ke  thee  into  his  bosom,  embrace,  cherish,  and 
id,  as  the  psalmist  expresses  it,  ^^he  shall  guide 
ounsel  here,  and   aflerwards   rec^ve   thee  into 

»d  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to  bring  us  all ;  to 
d  and  ascribed,  &c.'   Amen. 
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AGAINST   LONG   EXTEMPORARY   PRAYERS. 

EccLEa.  V.  2. 

Be  not  rash  with  ihy  mouthy  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty  t€P 
any  thing  before   God:  for  God  is  in  heaven^  and  tho^ 
earth :  therefore  kt  thy  words  be  few. 

We  have  here  the  wisest  of  men  instructing  us  how  to  beJ 
ouraelves  before  God  in  his  own  house;  and  particularly  ^ 
we  address  to  him  in  the  most  important  of  all  duties,  whicl 
prayer.  Solomon  had  the  honour  to  be  spoken  to  by  God  h 
selt,  and  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  none  more  fit  to  teach 
how,  to  speak  to  God,  A  great  privilege  certainly  for  dust  s 
ashes  to  be  admitted  to;  and  therefore  it  will  concern  us 
manage  it  so,  that  in  these  our  approaches  to  the  King  of  heai' 
his  goodness  may  not  cause  us  to  forget  his  greatness,  nor  (ai 
is  but  top  usual  for  subjects  to  use  privilege  against  prerogati 
his  honour  suffer  by  his  condescension. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  three  things  observable. 

1.  That  whosoever  appears  in  the  house  of  God,  and  parti 
larly  in  the  way  of  prayer,  ought  to  reckon  himself,  in  a  m 
especial  manner,  placed  in  the  sight  and  presence  of  God. 

2.  That  the  vast  and  infinite  distance  between  God  and  h: 
ought  to  create  in  him  all  imaginable  awe  and  reverence,  in  si 
his  addresses  to  God. , 

3.  And  lastly.  That  this  reverence  i-equired  of  him,  is  to  c 
sist  in  a  serious  preparation  of  his  thoughts^,  and  a  sober  gove 
ment  of  his  expressions:  neither  is  his  mouth  to  be  rashy  nor 
heart  to  be  hasty y  in  Uttering  any  thing  before  God, 

These  things  are  evidently  contained  in  the  words,  and  do 
evidently  contain  the  whole  sense  of  them.  But  I  shall  gatl 
thtm  all  into  this  one  proposition ;  namely. 

That  premeditation  of  thought,  and  brevity  of  expression, 
liie   great  ingredients  of  that   reverence,   that  is   required   to 
pious,  acceptable,  and  devout  prayer. 

For  the  better  handling  of  which,  we  will,  in  .the  first  pla 
consider  how  and  by  what  way  it  is,  that  prayer  works  upon, 
prevail^  with  God,  for  the  obtaining  of  the  things  we  pray  i 
Concerning  which,  I  shall  lay  down  this  general  rule,  that 
way  by  which  prayer  prevails  with  God,  is  wholly  different  fi" 
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avails  with  men.    <And  to  give  you  this  more 

prevails  not  trith  God  by  way  of  mfarmoHan 
5  thing  to  him,  which  we  desire  of  him.     With 

the  common,  and  with  wise  men  the  chief, 
Only  way  of  obtaining  what  we  ask  of  them, 
lay  before  them  our  wants  and  indigencies, 
our  condition  ;  which,  being  made  known  to 
d  condition  of  the  thing  asked  for,  and  of  the 
,  induces  them  to  give  that  to  us,  and  to  dp 
we  desire  and  petition  for.  But  it  is  not  so 
God,  for  he  knows  our  wants  and  our  condir 
ve  ourselves:  he  is  beforehand  with  all  our 
,  "  Your  father  knoweth  what  things  ye  have 
ask  him;"  and  in  Psalm  cxxxix.  2,  "  Thou 
lought  afer  off."  God  knows  our  thoughts 
rt  that  conceives  them.  .  And  how  then  can 
»terday,  suggest  any  thing  new  to  that  eternal 
norance  inform  omniscience ! 
irayer  prevail  with  God  by  way  of  permasio^ny 
e  affections,  so  as  thereby  ip  move  him  to  pify 
is  indeed  is  the  most  usual  and  most  effectual 
I  men ;  who,  for  the  generality,  are  one  part 
>art8  affection.  So  that  one  of  a  voluble 
»rous  insinuation,  may  do  what  he  will  with 
^rith  wise  men  too,  at  their  weak  times.  But 
I  of  passion  or  affection  as  he  is  of  quantity  or 

be  dealt  with,  this  way.  He  values  not  our 
thetical  harangues.  He  who  applies  to  God, 
te   almighty  reason,  a  pure  act,  all  intellect, 

therefore  not  to  be  moved  or  wrought  upon 
sion  the  mind  suffers  (as  the  very  signification 
rts) ;  but  absolute,  entire  perfection  cannot 
list  be  immovable,  and  by  consequence  im- 
rfore, 

last  place,  much  less  is  God  to  be  prevailed 
/y  and,  as  it  were,  wearying  him  into  a  con-  ' 
beg  of  him.  Though  with  men  we  know  this 
i  A  notable  instance  of  which  *We  have  in 
here  the  unjust  judge  being  with  a  restless 
or  justice,  says  thus  within  himself:  "Though 

regard  man,  yet  because  this  yrido^  troubleth 
r,  lest  by  .her  continual  coming  she  weary  me." 
aow  ojften  are  beggars  relieved  only  for  their 
portunity ;.  not  that  the  person  who  relieves 
rmed  or  satkfied  of  their  real  want,  nor  yet 

by  all  theit  cry  and  cant,  but  to  rid  himself 
s  noise  and  din ;    so  that,  to  purchase  1?us 
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quiet  by  a  little  alms,  he  gratifies  the  beggar;  bu 
relieves  himself.  But  now  tms  way  is  further  firom  f 
with  God  than  either  of  the  former.  For  as  omniscient 
to  be  informed,  so  neither  is  omnipotence  to  be  westrii 
may  much  more  easily  think  to  clamour  the  sun  and  stati 
their  courses,  than  to  word  the  great  Creator  of  them  ou 
steady  purposes  of  his  own  will,  by  all  the  vel^emence  stz 
ness  of  our  petitions.  Men  may  tire  themselves  with  th 
prayers,  but  God  is  not  to  be  dred.  The  rapid  moti 
whirl  of  things  here  below,  interrupts  not  the  inviolable  r 
calmness  of  me  tioble  bein^  above.  While  the  winds  rt 
bluster  here  in  the  first  and  second  regions  of  the  air,  tin 
perfect  serenity  in  the  third.  Men's  desires  cannot 
God's  decrees. 

And  thus  I  have  shoi^,  that  the  three  ways  by  whic 
{^evail  with  men  in  their  prayers  and  applications  to  them 
no  place  at  all  in  giving  lany  efficacy  to  their  addresses  to  Gkx 

But  you  will  ask  Uien,  upon  what  account  is  it  that 
becomes  prevalent  and  efficacious  with  God,  so  as  to  proc 
the  good  things  we  pray  for  ?  I  answer,  upon  thi3,  that  it 
fulfilling  of  that  condition,  upon  which  God  has  fi*eely  pro 
to  convey  his  blessings  to  men.  God,  of  his  own  absolute 
accountable  good  will  and  pleasure,  has  thought  fit  to  a] 
and  fix  upon  this  as  the  means  by  which  he  will  suppl 
answer  the  wants  of  mankind.  As  for  instance,  suppose  a  j 
should  declare  to  any  one  of  his  subjects,  that  if  he  shall  a 
before  him  every  morning  in  his  bed-chamber,  he  shall  re 
of  him  a  thousand  talents.  We  must  not  here  iniagine  ths 
subject,  by  making  this  appearance,  does  either  move  or 
suade  his  prince  to  give  him  such  a  sum  of  money :  no,  he 
performs  the  condition  of  the  promise,  and  thereby  acqui 
right  to  the  thing  promised.  He  does,  indeed,  hereby  ei 
his  prince  to  give  him  this  sum,  though  he  does  by  no  o 
persuade  him:  or  rather,  to  speak  more  strictly  and  pro] 
the  prince's  own  justice  and  veracity  is  an  engagement  upoi 
prince  himself,  to  make  good  his  promise  to  him  who  fijdfi] 
conditions  of  it. 

But  you  will  say,  that  upon  this  groimd  it  will  follow, 
when  we  obtain  any  thing  of  Grod  by  prayer,  we  have  it  upon  < 
of  justice,  and  not  by  way  of  gift,  as  a  firee  result  of  his  bountj 

I  answer,  that  botii  these  are  very  weU  consistent ;  for  th 
he  who  makes  a  promise  upon  a  certain  condition,  is  hour 
justice,  upon  the  fulfilling  of  that  condition,  to  perform  his 
mise^  yet  it  was  perfectly  grace  and  goodness,  bounty  and 
mertjy,  that  first  induced  him  to  make  the  promise,  and  pai 
larly  to  state  the  tenor  of  it  upon  such  a  condition.  "1 
confess  our  sins,"  says  the  apostle,  1  John  i,  9,  "  God  is  i 
ful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sms."    Can  apy  thing  be  i 
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of  mere  ^ce,  than  the  forgiveness  o(  sins  ? 
I  from  this  scripture  and  many  more,  that  it 
IS  upon  condition  of  a  penitent,  hearty  con* 
d;  consequently,  as  certain  it  is,  that  Grod 
even  by  his  iaithfrihiess  and  justice,  to  make 
f  of  forgiveness  to  those  who  come  up  to  the 
confession. 
For  prayer,  in  reference  to  the  good  things 

0  prays  for  a  thing  as  God  has  appoint^ 
right  to  the  thing  prayed  for:  but  it  is  a 

Brom  any  merit  or  condignity,  either  in  flie 
person  who  makes  itj  to  the  blessing  which 
om  Grod's  veracity,  truth,  and  justice,  who 
lyer  as  the  condition  of  that  blessing,  cannot 

himself  had  appointed  ;  though  that  he  did 
ie  result  and  determinati(m  of  his  own  will, 
count  of  this  whole  matter  from  God's  own 
salm :  "  Call  upon  me,"  says  God,  "  in  the 
I  wiH  deliver  thee."  These  are  evidently 
i  God  answers  prayers :  in  which  case  there 

deliverance  is  still  of  more  worth  than  the 

1  as  litde  dbubt  also,  that  without  such  a 
made  on  God's  part,  a  person  so  in  trouble 
y  his  heart  out,  and  yet  God  not  be  in  the 

his  prayers,  either  in  justice  or  honour,  or 
n  mercy,  to  deliver  him ;  for  mercy  is  free, 
Kge  it.  In  a  word,  prayer  procures  deliver- 
st  as  Naaman's  doming  himself  seven  times 
tiim  a  deliverance  from  his  leprosy;  not  by 
idequate  to  so  great  an  effect,  you  may  be 
hat  it  was  appointed  by  God  as  the  condi- 

and  so  obliged  the  power  of  him  who  ap- 
ee  and  virtue  to  his  own  institution,  beyond 
the  thing  itself  could  otherwise  have  raised 

be  fixed  upon,  as  the  ground-work  of  what 
lis  subject:  that  prayer  prevails  with  God  for 

J  ray  for,  neither  by  way  of  information,  nor 
much  less  by  the  importunity  of  him  who 
1  by  any  worth  in  the  prayer  itself,  equal  to 
•;  but  it  prevails  solely  upon  this  account, 
mted  by  God  as  the  statea,  allowed  ccmdi- 
ndll  dispense  his  blessings  to  mankind 
liss  this  consideration,  it  may  be  inquired, 
ayer,  rather  than  any  other  tibing,  comes  to 
1  for  this  condition?  In  answer  to  which, 
eign  win  be  a  sufficient  reason  of  its  own 
[nations,  and  consequ^ndy  a  more  than  sttffi- 
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cient  answer  to  all  our  inquiries;  yet  ^ince  God  in  bis 
Vpisdom  still  adapts  means  to  ends,  and  never  appoints  a  t. 
hny  use,  but  what  it  has  a  particular  and  a  natural  fitness 
shall  therefore  presume  to  assign  a  reason  why  prayer,  be^i 
other  things,  should  be  appointed  to  this  noble  use,  of  bei 
condition  and  glorious  conduit,  whereby  to  derive  the  boun 
heaven  upon  the  sons  of  men.  And  it  is  this :  because  prs 
all  other  acts  g[  a  rational  nature^  does  most  peculiarly  qu 
man  to  be  a  fit  object  of  the  divine  fevour,  by  being  most  emi 
Rud  properly  an  act  of  dependence  upon  Goci ;  since  to  pray,  * 
a  thing  of  another,  in  the  very  nature  and  notion  of  it,  ii 
these  two  things:  1.  That  the  person  praj-ing  stands  in  ne 
some  good,  which  he  is  not  able,  by  any  power  of  his  01? 
procure  for  himself;  and,  2.  That  he  acknowledges  it  i 
power  and  pleasure  of  the  person  whom  he  pra)  s  to,  to  coi 
upon  him.     And  this  is  properly  that  which  men  call  to  depen 

But  some  may  reply.  There  is  a  universal  dependence 
things  upon  God;  forasmuch  as  he^  being  the  great  fountaij 
source  qf  being,  first  created,  and  since  supports  them  b 
word  of  his  power;  and  consequently  that  this  depcn^ 
!)elong8  indifferently  ta  the  wicked  as  well  as  to  the  just,  ^ 
l^rayer  nevertheless  is  declared  an  abomination  to  God. 

But  to  this  the  answer  is  obvious.  That  the  dependence 
spoken  of,  is  meant,  not  of  a  natural,  but  of  a  moral  depend 
The  first  is  necessary,  the  other  voluntary-  The  first  coi 
to  all,  the  other  proper  to  the  pious.  The  first  respects 
Imrely  as  a  Creator^  the  other  addresses  to  him  as  a  F 
Xow  such  a  dependence  upon  God  it  is,  that  is  properly  se 
])rayer.  And  bein^  so,  if  we  should  in  all  humble  reveren< 
f>urselves  to  examme  the  wisdom  of  the  divnne  proceedu 
this  matter,  even  by  the  measures  of  out  own  reason,  what  cou 
more  rationally  thought  of  for  the  properest  instrument,  to 
down  God's  blessings  iipon  the  world,  than  such  a  temp< 
mind  as  makes  a  man  disown  all  abiU^  in  himself  to  supp 
own  wants,  and  at  the  same  time  own  a  transcendent  fiilnes 
sufficiency  in  God  to  do  it  for  him?  And  what  can  be 
B^eeable  to  all  principles,  both  of  reason  and  religion,  thaj 
a  (ireature  endued  with  understanding  and  will,  should  aci 
ledge  that  dependence  upon  his  Maker  by  a  free  act  of  cl 
which  oth^r  creatures  have  upon  him,  only  by  necessit 
naturCk 

But  stiD,  there  is  one  objection  more  against  our  ion, 
assertion,  vi?.  'That  prayer  obtains  tlie  things  prayed  for, 
as  a  condition,  and  not  by  way  of  importunity  or  persua^ 
for  is  not  prayer  said  to  prevail  by  frequency,  Luke  xvii 
and  by  fervency  or  earnestness  in  James  v.  16?  And  i 
this  a  feir  proof  that  God  .is  importuned  and  persuaded  11 
grant  of  our  petitions  ? 
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two  things:  1.  That  wheresoever  God  is 
rs  either  for  their  frequency  or  fervency,  it 
aly  avOpuinoTtaeCK^  according  to  the  manner 
lently,  ought  to  be  understood  only  of  the 

prayers,  in  the  success  certainly  attending 
»  manner  of  their  efficiency,  that  it  is  by 
y  upon  the  passions :  as  if  we  should  say, 
[  importunate  prayers,  are  as  certainly  fol- 
nt  of  the  thing  prayed  for,  as  men  use  to 
ng  overcome  by  excessive  importunity  and 
»t  find  in  their  hearts  to  deny.  2.  I  answer 
cy  and  fervency  of  prayer  prove  eflectual 
!  things  prayed  for,  upon  no  other  account 

flependence  upon  G6d:  which  dependence 
ed  to  be  that  thing  essentially  included  in 

has  been  pleased  to  make  prayer  the  con- 
le  d^ermmes  to  grant  men  such  things  as 

apply  to  him  for.  So  that  still  there  is 
in  the  case. 

shown  (and  I  hope  fully  and  cle)eirly)  how 
ds  the  obtaining  of  the  divine  blessings; 
n  appointed  by  God  for  that  purpose,  and 
hal,  for  what  reason  it  is  singled  out  of  all 
mdl  nature,  to  be  this  condition;  namely, 
md  instance  of  such  a  nature's  dependence 
I  now  from  the  same  principle  infer  als6, 
B  highest  reverence  of  God  is  so  indispens- 
i  prayer,  and  all  sort  of  irreverence  so  dia* 
),  and  destructive  of  the  very  nature  of  it. 
be  upon  this,  that  in  what  degree  any  one 
ace  of  God,  in  the  same  he  also  quits  his 
i:  forasmuch  as  in  everv  irreverent  act,  a 
he  had  indeed  no.  need  of  him,  and  behaves 
^d  upon  his  own  bottom,  absolute  and  self- 
le  natural  language,  the  true  signification  and 
ice. 

es,  either  to  God  or  man,  by  speech,  our  reve- 
msi^  of,  and  show  itself  in  these  two  things. 
Jgulation  of  our  thoughts  that  are  to  dictate 
►nis ;  which  is  done  oy  premeditation.  And 
ing  of  our  words,  that  are  to  proceed  from, 
thou^ts;  which  is  done  by  pertinence  and 

lis  prayer  to  God,  joins  these  two  together, 
pral  parts  of  it,  in  Psalm  xix.  14,  "  Let  the 
and  the  meditations  of  my  heart,  be  accent- 
\  Lord."  So  that  it  seems  his  prayer  adc- 
^  conasted  of  those  two  tilings,  meditation 
x2 
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and  expression,  as  it  were  the  matter  and  form  of  tha.f 
i:omposure ;  there  being  no  mention  at  all  of  distortion  <z 
sanctified  ^mace,  solenm  wink,  or  foaming  at  the  mou't: 
the  like;  all  which  are  circumstances  of  prayer  of  a  latei 
and  brought  into  request  by  those  fantastic  zealots,  who 
way  of  praying,  as  astonismng  to  the  eyes,  as  to  the  ears  €>i 
that  heard  them.  Well  then ;  the  first  ingredient  of  a  pio« 
referential  prayer,  is  a  previous  regulation  of  the  thou^ 
the  tiBxt  expresses  it  most  emphatically:  "Let  not  thy 
be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God ;"  that  is,  in  other  '^ 
let  it  not  venture  to  throw  out  its  crude,  extemporary,  s 
and  misshapen  conceptions  in  the  &ce  of  ii^nite  perfectioa. 
not  thy  heart  conceive  and  bring  forth  together:  this  is  mon 
and  unnatural.  All  abortion  is  jGcom  infirmity  and  defect. 
time  is  required  to  form  the  issue  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  tl 
the  body.  The  fitness  or  \m£tness  of  the  first  thoughts  c 
be  judged  of,  but  by  the  reflection  of  the  second :  and  b 
invention  never  so  firuitful,  yet  in  the  mind,  as  in  the  earth 
which  is  cast  into  it,  must  fie  hid  and  covered  for  a  while  1 
it  can  be  fit  to  shoot  forth.  These  are  the  methods  of  nature 
it  15  seldom  but  the  acts  of  religion  conform  to  them» 

He  who  is  to  pray,  would  he  seriously  judge  of  the  work 
is  before  him,  has  more  to  consider  of,  than  either  his  hear 
hold,  or  his  head  will  turn  itself  to^  Prayer  is  one  of  the  gr 
and  the  hardest  works  that  a  man  has  to  do  in  this  world : 
was  ever  soiy  thing  difficult  or  glorious  achieved  hy  a  suddeu 
of  a  thought,- — a  flying  stricture  of  the  imagination?  Pre: 
of  mind  is  indeed  good,  but  haste  is  not  so.  And  therefor 
this  be  concluded  iq»on,  that  in  the  business  of  prayer,  to  pr 
to  reverence,  when  there  is  no  premeditation,  is  both  imput 
and  contradiction. 

Now  this  premeditation  ought  to  respect  these  three  th 
1*  The  person  whom  we  pray  to.  2.  The  matter  of  our  prs 
And,  3.  The  order  and  disposition  of  them. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  person  whom  toe  pray  to.  The  same 
employ,  who  must  needs  also  nonplus  and  astonish,  thy  tm 
tlons,  and  be  made  the  object  of  thy  thoughts,  who  infii 
transcends  them.  For  all  the  knowing  and  reasoning  fac^ 
of  the  soul,  are  utterly  bafiled,  and  at  a  loss,  when  they  oil 
any  idea  of  the  great  Grod.  Nevertheless,  since  it  is  hard,  i 
impossible,  to  imprint  an  awe  upon  the  afiections,  wi 
suitable  notions  first  formed  in  the  apprehensions;  we  mu 
our  prayers  endeavour  at  least  to  bring  these  as  near  to  Go 
we  can,  by  considering  such  of  his  divine  perfections  as  ! 
by  their  eflects,  in  a  great  measure,  manifested  themselves  to 
senses,  and,  in  a  much  greater,  to  the  discourses  of  our  reason. 

As,  first,  consider  with  thyself,  how  great  and  glorious  a  1: 
tlmt  must  needs  be,  that  raised  so  vast  and  beautiful  a  fabr 
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it  of  nothbg,  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth, 
di  the  same,  reduce  it  to  nothing  egaim ;  and 
this  is  that  hi^,  amazing  incomprehensible 
Idressest  thy  pitiful  self  to  m  prayer. 
is  infinite,  all-searching  knowledge,  which 
throu^  the  most  secret  of^  our  thoughts, 
»  of  &e  heart,  ponders  the  most  inweurd  de- 
^  soul  in  all  a  man's  actions.  And  then  epn- 
the  God  whom  thou  hast  to  deal  with  in 
vho  obsenres    the    postures,  the  frame  and 

in  all  thy  approaches  to  him;  and  whose 
[npossible  to  elude  or  escape  by.  all  the  tricks 
ist  and  most  refined  hypocrisy.  And,  lastly, 
he  fiery,  and  the  implacable  jealousy  that  he 
and  that  he  has  no  other  use  of  the  whole 
i  the  ends  of  it ;  and  above  all,  that  he  will, 
manner,  '^be  honoured  of  those  who  draw 
rill  by  no  means  suffer  himself  to  be  mocked 
a  pretence  of  being  worshipped ;  nor  endure, 
temptible,  sinful  creature,  who  is  but  a  piece 
,  should  at  the  same  time  bend  the  knee  to 
is  fac^.  And  now  consider,  that  this  is  the 
rarest  to,  and  whom  thou  usest  with  such 
,  m  every  unworthy  prayer  thou  puttest  up 
,  saucy,  and  familiar  word,  that  upon  confi- 

of  God's  elect  thou  presumest  to  debase  so 
.    And  for  an  instance  of  the  dreadful  curse 

daring  iireveience,  consider  how  God  used 
or  venturing  to  offer  strange  fire  before  him; 
lat  every  unhallowed,  unfitting  prayer,  is  a 
I  that  will  be  sure  to  destroy  die  offering, 
Id  q>are  the  offerer.  Consider  these  things 
uid  severely,  till  the  consideration  of  them 
d  himibles  thy  spirit,  with  such  awful  appre- 
leer,  and  such  abject  reflections  upon  thyself^ 
.  the  dust  before  him.  And  know,  that  the 
the  higher  will  thy  prayer  rebound;  and  that 
to  pray  to  God,  as  when  a  sense  of  thy  own 
thee  ashamed  even  to  speak  to  him. 
bject  of  our  premeditation,  is  the  matter  of  our 
B7e  are  to  consider  whom  we  are  to  pray  to; 
^r  also,  what  we  are  to  pray  for ;  and  this  re- 
application  of  thought  to  (ustin^ish  or  judge 

are  generally  dictated  by  their  desires,  and 
e  issues  of  their  affections;  and  their  affec- 
LOSt  part  influenced  by  their  corruptions.  The 
Qoiple  of  a  well  conceived  prayer  is,  tb  know 
Of;  which  the  scripture  assures  us  that  some 
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tlo  not,  'While  they  "  pray  for  what  they  may  spend  upon. 
lustg,^\  James  iv.  o;  asking  such  things  as  it  is  a  cojitunm' 
God  to  hear,  and  damnation  to  themselves  to  receive.     Nc* 
is  to  pray  for  any  thipg  either  sinful,  or  directly  tending   to 
No  man  is  to  pray  for  a  temptation,  and  much  less  to  dtsir^ 
to  be  his  tempter;  which  he  would  certainly  be,  should  he,   a 
instance  of,  any  man's  prayer,   administer  fuel  to  his  sinfi 
absurd   appetites.     Nor  is  any  one  to  ask  of  God  thijigs    x 
and  trivial,  and  beneath  the  majesty  of  heaven  to  be  conce 
about,  or  solemnly  addressed  to  for.    Nor,  lastly,  is  any  on 
admit  into  his  petitions  things  superfluous  or  extravagant, 
as  wealth,  greatness,  and  honour;  which  we  cure  so  fat  from 
ing  warranted  to  beg  of  God,  that  we  are  to  beg  his  giac 
despise  and  undervalue  them-:   and   it  were  much,  if  the    s 
things  should  be  the  proper  objects  both  of  our  self-denial, 
of  our  prayers  too ;  and  diat  we  should  be  allowed  to  solicit 
satisfaction,  and   enjoined  to  endefavour  the  mortification,  of 
same  desires. 

The  things  that  we  are  to  pray  for,  are  either,  1.  Things 
absolute  necessity;  or,  2.  Things  of  unquestionable  chai 
Of  the  first  sort  are.  all  spiritual  graces  required  in  us,  as 
indispensable  conditions  of  our  salvation:  such  as  are  repentaii 
faith,  hope,  charity,  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues,  that 
either  the  parts  or  principles  of  a  pious  li&.  These  are  to  be 
prime  si^bject-matter  of  our  prayers;  and  we  shdl  find,  t 
nothing  comes  this  way  so  easily  firom  heaven,  as  those  thi 
that  will  assuredly  bring  us  to  it.  The  Spirit  dictates  all  si 
petitions,  and  Grod  himself  is  first  the  author,  and  then  the  i 
filler  of  them;  owning  and  accepting  them,  both  as  our  d 
and  his  own  production.  The  other  sort  of  things  that  n 
allowably  be  prayed  for,  are  things  of  manifest,  unquestiona 
charity :  such  as  are  a  competent  measure  of  the  innocent  cc 
forts  of  life,  as  health,  peace,  maintenance,  and  a  success  of 
honest  labours;  and  yet  even  these  but . conditionally,  and  \> 
perfect  resignation  to  the  will  and  wisdom  of  the  sovereign  c 

Eoser  of  all  that  belongs  to  us ;  who  (if  he  finds  it  more  for 
onour  to  have  us  serve  him  with  sick,  crazy,  languishing  bodi 
with  poverty,  and  extreme  want  of  aJl  things ;  and  lastly,  w 
our  country  aJl  in  a  flame  about  our  ears)  ought  in  all  this,  s 
much  more  to  overrule  our  prayers  and  desires  into  an  absol 
acquiescence  in  his  all-wise  disposal  of  things ;  and  to  convii 
us,  tjhat  our  prayers  are  sometimes  best  answered,  when  ( 
desires  are  most  opposed. 

In  fine,  to  state  the  whole  matter  of  our  prayers  in  one  woi 
nothing  can  be  fit  for  us  to  pray  for,  but  what  is  fit  and  honoi 
able  for  our  great  Mediator  and  Master  of  requests,  Jesus  Chr 
himself,  to  intercede  for.  This  is  to  be  the  unchangeable  n 
and  measure  of  all  our  petitions.    And  then,  if  Christ  is  to  co 
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ons  to  his  Father,  can  an^  one  dare  to. make 
ess  and  purity  itself,  an  advocate  and  solicitor 
who  was  notmng  but  meekness,  and  lowliness, 
royidetore  for  such  things  as  can  only  feed  his 

ambition  ?    No,  certainly ;  when  we  come  as 
rone  of  grace,  where  Christ  sits  as  intercessor  f 
dy  nothing  can  be  fit  to  proceed  out  of  our 
it  to  pass  throu^  his^ 

I  last  thing  that  calls  for  a  previous  medita- 
,  is  ike  order  and  disposiHon  of  them.  For 
[iot  command  us  to  set  off  our  prayers  with 
I  flourish  it  in  trope  and  metaphor,  to  beg  our 
c  verse,  or  to  show  any  thing  of  the  poet  in 
indigence  and  want ;  I  say,  though  God  is  hi 
I  thmgs  of  us  in  our  prayers,  yet  he  requires 
lage  them  with  sense  and  reason.  Fineness  is 
[ecencyis;  and  though  we  cannot  declaim  as 
have  us  speak  like  men,  and  tender  him  the 
rstanding  and  judgment,  that  essentially  Qon- 
ire. 

f  cast  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  particulai 
eissertions: 
can  exprew  pur  reverence  to  God  in  prayer, 

irreverence  towards  a  great  man.  Let  any 
prince  a  petition  fraught  with  nonsense  and 
on  and  impertinence ;  and  can  he  expect  that 
rer  it  with  any  thing  but  a  deaf  ear,  a^frown- 
iy  vouchsafe  it  any  other  .  reward,  but  by  a 
forgive  the  person,  and  forget  the  petition  ? 
-d  and  irrational,  and  sudi  as  a  wise  man 

be  acceptable  to  God  in  prayer.  Solomon 
1  Eccles.  V.  4,  that  "God  has  no  pleasure  in 
»ssible  that  an  infinite  wisdom  should.  The 
expresses  sin  and  wickedness  by  the  name  of 
,  certainly  folly  is  too  near  akin  to  it,  to  find 
m  God  in  so  gi^at  a  duty.  It  is  tiie  sim« 
and  not  of  the  head,  that  is  the  best  inditer 
rhat  which  proceeds  from  the  latter  is  un^ 
Sice  of  fools ;  and  Crod  is  never  more  weary 
sn  a  fool  is  the  priest,  and  folly  the  oblation, 
othing  rude,  sught,  and  careless,  or  indeed 
est  that  a  man  can  offer,  can  be  acceptable  or 
nrayer.     "  If  ye  offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is 

offer  the  lame  and  the  sick,  is  it  not  evil  ? 
governor,  and  see  whether  he  will  be  pleased 

thy  person,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,"  Mai.  i. 
»ects  a  return  of  his  own  gifts ;  and  where  he 
will" be  served  by  acts  proportionable  to  it: 
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and  he  v^b.o  has  paits  to  raise  and  propagate  his  own  hoAc 
but  none  to  employ  in  the  woirship  of  mm  that  ^ve  theni^ 
as  I  may  so  express  it,  refuse  to  wear  God's  hr&ry  in   hJ 
sendee,  adds  sacrilege  to  profeneness,  strips  and  starves  his 
tions,  and,  in  a  word,  &lls  directly  under  the  dint  of  that 
denounced  in  the  last  verse  of  the  first  of  Malachi,^  '^  Curs 
tlie  deceiver  that  hath  in  his  flock  a  male,  and  voweth  and 
ficeth  to  the  Lord  a  corrupt  thii^."    The  same  is  here  boi 
deceiver  an4  the  deceived  too ;  for  (Jod  very  well  knows  w] 
gives  men,  and  why;  and  where  he  has  bestowed   iudg 
learning,  and  utterance,  will  not  endure  that  men  ^ould  be 
rate  in  their  discourse,  and  loose  in  their  devotions;  or  i 
that  the  great  Author  of  "ei^ery  good  and  perfect  gift"  wi 
put  off  with  ramble  and  confused  t^,  babble,  and  tautology. 

And  thus  much  for  the  order  and  di^siticm  of  our  pra 
which  certainly  requires  precedent  thought  and  meditation. 
has  declared  himself  the  God  of  order  in  all  things;  and 
have  it  observed  in  what  he  oommsmds  others,  as  weU  as  in 
he  does  himself.     Order  is  the  great  rule  or  art  by  which 
made  the  world,  and  by  which  he  still  governs  it :  nay,  the  ix 
itself  is  nothing  else;  and  all  this  glorious  system  of  things  h 
chaos  put  into  order.    And  how  then  can  God,  who  has  so 
nently  owned  himself  concerned  for  this  excellent  thmg,  b] 
such  absurdity  and  confusion,  as  the  slovenly  and  pro&ne  n( 
gence  some  treat  hin^  with,  in  their  most  solemn  addresses  to  fa 
All  which  is  the  natural,  unavoidable  consequent  of  uiq>repa 
ness,  and  want  of  premeditation ;  without  which,  whosoever 
sumes  to  pray,  cannot  be  so  propei^y  said  to  approach  to,  ai 
break  in  upon  God.     And  surely,  he  who  is  so  hardy  as  to 
so,  has  no  reason  in  the  earth  to  expect  that  the  .success  wl 
follows  his  prayers,  should  be  greater  than  the  preparation  i 
goes  before  tihem. 

Now  from  what  has  been  hitherto  discou^ed  of  this  first  i 
grand  qualification  of  a  pious  and  devout  prayer,  to  wit,  prei 
ditation  of  thought,  what  can  be  so  natursdly  and  so  usefully 
ferred,  as  the  high  expediency,  or  rather  the  absolute  necessity 
a  set  form  of  prayer,  to  guide  our  devotions  by  ?  We  have  In 
In  an  age  that  has  despised^  contradicted,  and  counteracted  all 
principles  and  practices  of  the  primitive  Christians,  in  taking  i 
measures  of  their  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  and  of  iheir  behavii 
both  in  matters  civil  and  religious ;  but  in  notiiing  more  scan( 
busly,  than  in  their  vile  abuse  of  tiie  great  duty  of  prayer;  cc 
rerning  which,  though  it  may  with  the  clearest  truth  be  affirme 
that  there  has  been  no  church  yet  of  any  account  in  the  Christi 
Avorld,  but  what  has  govemea  its  public  wcwrship  of  God  by 
liturgy  or  set  form  of  prayer ;  yet  these  enthusiastic  innoyatoi 
the  bold  and  blind  reformers  of'^all  antiquity,. and  wiser  than  tl 
whole  catholic  church  besides,  introduced  into  the  room  of  it 
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temporaiT  way  of  speaking,  to  Giod ;  affinning, 
iug  by  the  Spirit;  and  that  the  use  of  all  set 
of  the  Spirit.  A  pretence,  I  confess,  popular 
^  with  such  idiots,  as  take  the  sound  of  words 
m.  But,  for  the  full  confutation  of  it,  which, 
>ne  both  easily  and  briefly  too,  I  shall  advance 
direct  contradiction  to  that ;  namely, 
;  by  a  set  form  is  not  a  stinidng  of  the  Spirit, 
smporary  truly  and  properly  is  so. 
md  malang  out  of  which,  we  will  first  consider, 
by  the  Spirit:  a  thing  much  talked  of,  but 
for  the  talkers  of  it,  and  pretenders  to  it,  to 
)d  and  understood.    In  short,  it  includes  in  it 

th  th^  heart,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
an ;  and  so  it  is  properly  opposed  to  hypocri* 
in  which  the  heart  or  spirit  does  not  go  along 

1  it  also  a  praying  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
loly  Spirit,  and  held  forth  to  us  in  his  revealed 
^ras  both  dictated  and  confirmed  by  this  Spirit ; 
1  to  the  praymg  unlawfully  or  unwarrantably ; 
espect  of  the  matter  or  manner  of  our  prayers: 
of  Grod  such  things,  or  in  such  a  F^y,  as  the 
making  in  his  holy  word,  does  by  no  means 
of.  So  that  to  pray  by  the  Spirit,  signifies 
less,  but  to  pray  knowingly,  heartilyj  and 
ch  things,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  the  Holy 
either  commands  or  allows  of.  As  for  any 
jig  by  the  Spirit,  upon  the  best  inquiry  that  I 
se  matters,  I  can  find  none.  And  if  some  say 
oth  impudently  and  blasphemously  do)  that  to 
^  is  io  have  the  Spirit  immediately  inspiring 
inspiration  speaking  within  them,  and  ^o  die- 
to  them,  let  them  either  produce  plain  scrip- 
cle  to  proTO  this  by.  But  till  then,  he  who 
kind  of  prayers  these  pretenders  to  the  Spirit 
for,  will  find,  that  they  have  a3  litde  cause  to 
as  their  practices,  upon  the  Spirit  of  God. 
s  are  certam,  and  I  do  particularly  recommend 
rvation.  One,  that  this  way  of  praying  by  the 
it,  was  begun  and  first  brought  into  use  here 
een  Elizabeth's  days,  by  a  popish  priest  and 
ne  Faithful  Commm  by  name ;  who,  counter- 
rotestant,  and  a  zealot  of  the  highest  form,,  set 
al  way  of  praying,  with  a  design  to  bring  the 
ontempt,  and  firom  thence  to  an  utter  hatred 
common  prayer,  which  he  still  reviled  as  only  a 
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translation  of  the  mass,  thereby  to  distract  men's  minds,  ^ 
divide  our  church.  And  this  he  did  with  such  success,  t4 
have  lived  to  see  the  effects  of  his  labours  in  the  utter  sub.^^ 
of  church  and  state.  Which  hellish  negotiation,  wher 
malicious  hjrpocrite  came  to  Rome  to  give  the  pope  an  ac 
of,  he  received  of  him,  as  so  notable  a  service  well  desG 
besides  a  thousand  thanks,  two  thousand  ducats  for  his  j 
So  that  now  you  see  here  the  original  of  this  extemporary- 
of  praying  by  the  Spirit.  The  other  thing  that  I  would  ohi 
to  you,  is,  that  in  me  neighbour  nation  of  Scotland,  one  oJ 
greatest  monsters*  of  men  that  I  believe  ever  lived,  and  acti 
m  league  with  the  devil,  was  yet,  by  the  confession  of  all 
heard  nim,  the  most  excellent  at  iliis  extemporary  way  of  p 
ing  by  the  Spirit  of  any  man  in  his  time ;  none  was  able  to  c 
near  him,  or  to  compare  with  him.  But  surely  now,  he 
shall  venture  to  ascribe  the  prayers  of  such  a  wretch,  made  u] 
adulteries,  incest,  witchcraft,  and  other  villanies,  not  to  be  nan 
to  the  Spirit  of  Grod,  may  as  well  strike  in  with  the  Phaiis 
and  ascribe  the  miracles  of  Christ  to  the  devil.  And  thus  hai 
shown  both  what  ought  to  be  meant  by  praying  by  the  Sp 
and  what  ought  not,  cannot  be  meant  by  it;  let  us  now 
whether  a  set  form,  or  this  extemporary  way,  be  the  greater  1 
derer  and  stinter  of  it:  in  order  to  which,  I  shall  lay  down  (t 
three  assertions. 

1.  That  the  soul  or  mind  of  man  is  but  of  a  liipited  natun 
all  its  workings^  and  consequently  cannot  supply  two  disti 
faculties  at  the  same  time,  to  the  same  height  of  operation. 

2.  That  the  finding  words  and  expressions  for  prayer,  is 
proper  business  of  the  brain  and  the  invention;   and  that 
finding  devotion  and  affection  to  accompany  and  go  along  v 
those  expressions,  is  properly  the  work  and  business  of  the  he 

3.  That  this  devotion  and  affection  is  indispensably  requirec 
prayer,  as  the  principal  and  most  essential  part  of  it,  and  tha 
which  the  spirituaUty  of  it  does  most  properiy  consist. 

Now  from  these  three  things  put  together,  this  must  natur 
and  necessarily  follow ;  that  as  spiritual  prayer,  or  praying 
the  Spirit,  taken  in  the  right  sense  of  the  word,  consists  prop< 
in  that  affection  and  devotion,  that  the  heart  exercises  and  i 
ploys  in  the  work  of  prayer :  so,  whatsoever  gives  the  soul  sc( 
and  liberty  to  exercise  and  employ  this  affection  and  devoti 
that  does  most  effectually  help  and  enlarge  the  spirit  of  pray 
and  whatsoever  diverts  the  soul  from  employing  such  affect 
and  devotion,  that  does  most  directly  stint  and  hinder  it.  Acco 
ingly  let  this  now  be  our  rule  whereby  to  judge  of  the  eflics 
of  a  set  form,  and  of  the  extemporary  way  in  the  present  busine 
As  for  a  set  form,  in  which  the  words  are  ready  prepared  to  ( 
hands,  the  soul  has  nothing  to  do,  but  to  attend  to  the  work 

*M8Jor  John  Weyer.    See  RaTaDlac  Rediviv. 
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IS  and  devotions  to  go  along  with  those  ^ords  : 
^ers  of  the  soul  are  taken  up  in  applying  the 
i  duty ;  an^  it  is  the  exercise  of  the  heart,  as 
ihown,  that  is  truly  and  properly  a  praying  by 
the  contrary,  in  all  exteinporary  prayer,  the 
es  of  the  soul  are  called  off  from  dealing  with 
afiections;  and  that  both  in  the  speaker  and  in 
\  him  who  makes,  and  in  him  who  is  to  join  in 

minister,  who  makes  and  utters  such  extempo^ 
s  wholly  employing  his  invention,  both  to  con- 
nd  words  and  expressions  to  clothe  it  in.  This 
k  which  takes  up  his  mind  in  this  exercise :  and 
f  man's  mind  is  such,  that  it  cannot  with  the 
\  same  time,  attend  the  work  of  invention,  and 
I-  affections  also;  nor  measure  out  the  same 
d  intention  for  the  carrying  on  the  operations 
hose  of  the  heart  too:  it  is  certain,  that  while 
;h  employed,  the  heart  miist  be  idle,  and  very 
id  perhaps  not  at  all :  and  consequently,  if  to 
)e  to  pray  with  the  heart  and  the  affections;  it 
that  while  a  man  prays  extempore,  he  does 
irit:  nay,  the  very  truth  of  it  is,  that  while  he 
not  praying  at  all,  but  he  is  studying,  he  is 
rhile  he  should  be  drawing  out  his  affections.  ' 
2  people  that  are  to  hear,  and  join  with  him  in 

manifest,  that  they,  not  knowing  beforehand 
will  say,  must,  as  soon  as  they  do  hear  him, 

bestir  their  minds,   both  to   apprehend   and 

aning  of  what  they  hear ;  and  withal,  to  judge 

uch  a  nature,  as  to  be  fit  for  them  to  join  ^d 

So  that  the  people  also  are,  by  this  course, 

to  employ  their  apprehending  and  judging 
y  should  be  exerting  their  affections  and  deyo- 
uently  by  this  means  the  spirit  of  prayer  is: 
he  congregation  that  follows,  as  in  the  minister, 
}  a  prayer  after  their  extemporary  way :  which 

and  indeed  self-evident,  that  it  is  impossible 
any  farther  arguments  to  demonstrate  or  make 

is  this ;  that  since  a  set  form  of  prayer  leaves 
ee  to*  employ  its  affections  and  devotions,  in 

prayer  does  most  properly  consist ;  it  follows, 
rayeris  thereby,  in  a  singular  manner,  helped, 
irged  :  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extem- 
ws  and  takes  off  the  soul  from  employing  its 
^Lges  it  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  J^bout  the  use  of 

plainly  follows,  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  is,  by 
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this  means,  unayoidably  cramped  and  hindered,  and,  to  as« 
own  word,  stinted ;  which  was  the  proposition  that  I  unci 
to  proye.  But  there  are  two  things,  I  confess,  that  are  exti 
hindered  and  stinted  by  a  set  ftmn  of  prayer,  and  e 
furthered  and  enlarged  by  the  extemporary  way;  which, 
out  all  doubt,  is  the  true  cause  why  the  former  is  so  much  de 
and  the  latter  so  much  extolled  by  the  men  whom  we  arc 
pleading  with.  The  first  of  which  is  pride  and  ostentatioii 
other  faction  and  sedition. 

1.  And  first  for  pride.  I  do  not  in  the  least  question 
the  chief  design  of  such  as  use  the  extemporary  way,  is  to  c 
the  unthinking  rabble  with  aa  admiration  of  their  gifts ; 
whole  devotion  proceeding  firom  no  other  principle,  but  only  s 
to  hear  themselves  talk.  And  I  believe  it  would  put  L.i 
himself  hard  to  it  to  outvie  the  pride  of  one  of  those  fe 
pouring  out  his  extemporary  stuff  amonmt  his  ignorant,  whi 
factious  followers,  listening  to  and  appleiuding  his  copious 
and  cant,  with  the  ridiculous  accents  of  their  impertinent  ffr 
And  the  truth  is,  extemporary  prayer,  even  when  best  and 
dexterously  performed,  i$  no&ing  else  but  a  business  of  ii 
tion  and  wit,  such  as  it  is,  and  requires  no  more  to  it,  1 
teeming  imagination,  a  bold  firont,  and  a  ready  expression; 
deserves  much  the  same  comiliendation  (were  it  not  in  a  n 
too  serious  to  be  sudden  upon)  which  is  due  to  extemp< 
verses:  only  with  this  difference,  that  there  is  necessary  to  i 
latter,  a  competent  measure  of  wit  and  learning;  whereas 
former  may  be  done  with  very  litde  wit,  and  no  learning  a1 

And  now,  can  any  sober  person  think  it  reasonable,  thai 
pubhc  devotions  of  a  whole  congregation  should  be  undei 
conduct,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a  pert,  empty,  conceited  ho 
forth,  whose  chief,  if  not  sole,  intent  is  to  vaunt  his  spij 
c!ack,  and,  as  I  may  so  speak,  to  pray  prizes ;  whereas  pray 
a  duty,  that  recommends  itself  to  the  acceptance  of  almi 
God,  by  no  other  qualification  so  much,  as  by  the  profoui 
humility,  and  the  lowest  esteem  that  a  man  can  possibly  hav 
himself? 

Certainly  the  extemporizing  feculty  is  never  more  out  o 
element,  than  in  the  pulpit:  though  even  here,  it  is  much  i 
excusable  in  a  sermon,  than  in  a  prayer;  forasmuch  as  in 
a  man  addresses  himself  but  to  men ;  men  like  himself,  whoi 
may  therefore  make  bold  with;  as,  no  doubt,  for  so  doing, 
will  also  make  bold  widi  him.  Besides  the  peculiar  advar 
attendiiig  all  such  sudden  conceptions,  that  as  they  are  qui 
bom,  so  they  quickly  die:  it  being  seldom  known,  where 
speaker  has  so  very  fluent  an  invention,  but  the  hearer  also 
the  gift  of  as  fluent  a  mem9ry. 

2.  The  other  thing  that  has  been  hitherto  so  little  befriei 
by  a  set  form  of  prayer,  and  sq  very  much  by  the  extemp< 
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sedition.  It  has  been  always  found  an  excel- 
atdie  government  in  scripture  phrase.  And 
^inmon  dialect,  in  which  ^e  great  masters  of 
'  for  the  king,  and  which  may  justly  pass  for 

more  refined  kind  of  libelling  him  in  the  Lord. 
11  turn  his  heart,  and  open  faiis  eyes:''  as  if  he 
I:  to  be  converted  to  Christianity;  with  many 
and  malicious  insinuations^  which  we  may  every 
ose  mints  of  treasoii  and  rebellion,  their  conven- 
ich,  and  a  great  deal*  less,  some  princes  and 

make  them  not  only  eat  their  words,  but  the 

them  too.  In  fine,  let  all  their  extemporary 
lered  and  duly  weighed,  and  you  shall  find  a 
n,  and  sedition,  predominant  in  diem*  all :  the  only 
[npostors  do  really  and  indeed  pray  by. 
i^ch  the  longer  and  the  eailiester  against  this 
thing  cheat  of  extemporary  prayer,  being  fiiUy 
science,  that  it  ha3  been  all  along  the  devil's 
me  engine  to  overthrow  our  church  by.  For 
as  a  most  unanswerable  truth,  &at  whosoever 
worship  of  God  contemptible  amongst  us, 
igree  welaken  and  discredit  our  whole  religion, 
ve  also  proved  it  to  be  a  truth  altogether  as 
tempolrary  way  naturally  brings  all  the  ccHi- 
)rship  of  God,  that  botib  the  folly  and  faction 
)ly  expose  it  to.  And  therefore  as  a  thinO" 
to  the  true  purposes  of  religion,  nor  grounded 
reason,  nor  lastly,  suitable  to  the  practice  of 
f  all  means  to  be  exploded  and  cast  out  of 
^ell  ordered  church ;  or  that  will  be  sure  to 
self  out  of  doors. 
K  at  length  finished  what^  I  had  to  say  of  the 

a  pious  and  reverential  prayer,  which  was 
might;  prescribed  to  us  in  these  words,  ^'Let 
•ash,  nor  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing 
ich  excellent  words,  and  most  wise  advice  of 
T  can  reconcile  to  thie  expediency,  decency,  or 
iporary  prayer,  I  shall  acknowledge  him  a  man 
id  parts  of  mind  than  Solomon  himself, 
lent  of  a  reverential  and  duly  qualified  prayer, 
y  of  expressionj  motioned  and  recommended  in 
5Xt,  "Therefore  let  thy  words  be  few."  But 
Itch  now,  and  therefore  shall  not  enter  upon  it 

le  iather,   God  the   Son,   and   God  the  Holy 
18  and  one  God,  be  rendered  and  aseribed,  as 
praise,  mi^t,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 
Amen*         -^ 
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SERMON  XVI. 

AGAINST     LONG     EXTEMPOBARY     PBA YERS ;     IN     BEHALF     OF 
LITDBGY    OF    THE    CHITBCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

ECCLESIASTES   V.   2. 

Be  not  rash  wUh  thy  mouthy  and  let  not  thine  heart  he  hasty  to 
any  thing  before  God:  for  God  is  in  heaven^  and  thou^ 
earth :  therefore  let  thy  words  be  few. 

I  FORMERLY  began  a  discourse  upon  tiiese  words,  and  obsc 
in  them  these  three. things. 

1.  That  whosoever  appears  in  the  house  of  God,  and  par 
larly  in  the  way  of  prajer,  ought  to  reckon  himself,  in  a  i 
especial  manner,  placed  m  the  sight  and  pre$eAce  of  God.     Ar 

2.  That  the  vast  and  infinite  distance  between  God  and  ] 
ought  to  create  in  him  all  imaginable  awe  and  reverence  in  ^ 
his  addresses  to  God. 

3.  And  lasfly,  That  this  reverence  required  of  him,  is  to  < 
msi  in  a  serious  preparation  of  his  thoughts,  and  a  sober  gov 
ment  qf  his  expressions:  neither  is  his  ^' mouth  to  be  rash, 
liis  heart  to  be  hasty  in  uttering  any  thing  before  (Jod.^ 

These  three  things  I  showed  were  e^ridently  contained  in 
words,  and  did  as- evidently  contain  the  whole  sense  of  tl 
But  I  gathered  them  all  into  this  one  proposition ;  namely. 

That  premeditation  of  thought,  and  brevity  of  expression, 
the  great  ingredients  of  that  reverence  that  is  required  to  a  pi 
acceptable,  and  devout  prayer. 

The  first  of  these,  which  is  premed'UaHon  of  thought^  I  1 
fully  treated  of,  and  despatched;  and  shall  now  proceed  to 
otlier,  which  is  a  perHjimt  brevity  of  expression:  Therefore 
thy  words  be  few." 

Concerning  which  we  shall  observe,  first  in^  general,  that  to 
nble  to  express  our  mmds  briefly  ahd  fully  too,  is  absolutely 
greatest  perfection  and  commendation  that  ^eech  is  capable 
s^^uch  a  mutual  communication  of  our  thoughts,  being,  as  I  ma; 
speak,  the  next  approach  to  intuition :  and  the  nearest  imita 
of  the  converse  of  blessed  spirits  made  perfect,  that  our  condi 
in  this  world  «an  possibly  raise  us  to.  Certainly  the  greatest 
the  wisest  conceptions  that  ever  issued  firom  ihe  mind  of  n 
Imve  been  couched  under,  and  delivered  in  a  few,  close,  home, 
significant  words. 

But,  to  derive  the  credit  of  this  way  of  speaking  much  big] 
and  from  an  example  infinitely  greater,  than  the  greatest .  hui 
wisdom,  was  it  not  authorized  and  ennobled  by  God  himseli 
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orid?  Was  not  the  work  of  all  the  six  days 
ly  words  ?  There  was  no  circumlocution,  or 
case,  which  makes  the  rhetorician  Lpngi- 
he  Loftiness  of  Speech,  so  much  admire  me 
of  Moses'  style  in  nis  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
fiyj,  oifz  o  xvx^  «»^P*  "  The  lawgiver  of  the 
ning  Moses,  "  was  tio  ordinary  man ;"  inhilii 
ro  tifv  oiHav  iyvwpta*  »4S«tT7»'«'»  ^^  because,"  says 
he  divine  power  suitably  to  the  majesty  and 
it  how  did  he  this  ?  ^  Why,  <v^j  ^y  f  J  «i(j.6o>.J 

0  0c6$,  ^/((T*,  ti ;    ytvisBa  4>w$,   xai  iyivtro*  ygviaOut 

*  For  that,"  says  he,  "  in  the  very  entrance  of 
3  this  short  ancl  pleasant  account  of  the  whole 
,  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  Let 
^a,  and  a  firmament,  and  there  was  so.'  "  So 
3gy  and  encomium  given  by  this  heatlien  of 
om  the  majestic  brevity  of  this  one  expression : 
ed  to  the  greatness  of  a  Creator,  and  so  expres- 

1  creative  power,  as .  a  power  infinitely  above 
ity  of  finding  the  least  obstacle  or  delay  in 
iSt  and  most  Mupendous  works.  Heaven,  and 
^  of  both,  as  it  were,  dropped  from  his  mouth ; 
IS  but  the  product  of  a  word;  a  word  not 
but  to  constitute  and  give  a  being ;  and  not  so 
ion,  as  the  cause,  of  what  it  signified. 

v^ay  of  speaking  in  his  first  forming  of  the 
it  not  so,  i^  the  next  grand  instance  of  his 
f  of  it  too  ?  For  are  not  the  g^eat  instruments 
laws,  drawn  up  and  digested  into  a,  few  sen- 
body  of  them  containing  but  ten  command- 
f  those  commandments  not  so  many  words? 
not  these  also  brought  into  yet  a  narrower 

0  best  understood  them?  "Thou  shalt  love 
irith  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
Ijyself:"  precepts,  nothing  like  the  tedious, 
ash  of  human  l^ws;  laws  so  numerous,  that 
[  men's  practice,  but  also  surpass  their  arith- 
iminous,  that  no  mortal  head,  nor  shoulders 

pretend  themselves  able  to  bear  them.  In 
rds  are  few,  the  sense  vast  and  infinite.  In 
lall  be  sure  to  have,  words  enough;  but,  for 
seem  the  sense  and  reason  of  them,  yau  had 
.  a  microscope. 
r   shown ,  how    the    Almighty   utters  himself 

1  that  upon  the  greatest  occasions ;  let  us  now 
Bn  to  earth,  firpm  God  to  man,  and  sho-^y,  that 
for  us  to  conform  our  words,  as  well  as  our 
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actions,  to  the  supreme  pattern,  and,  according  to  our  po 
sures,  to  imitate  the  wisdom  that,  we  adore.  And  for  t&is 
not  been  noted  by  the  best  observers  and  the  ablest  ju(]g^< 
of  things  and  persons,  that  the  wisdom  of  any  people  or  nsLt 
been  most  seen  in  the  proverbs  and  short  sajdngs  comrE»< 
ceived  amongst  them  ?  And  what  is  a  proverb,  but  the  eisrp 
and  observation  of  several  ages,  gathered  and  summed  < 
one  expression  ?  The  scripture  vouches  Solomon  for  the 
of  men,  and  they  are  his  Proverbs  that  prove  him  so.  Thic 
wise  men  of  Greece,  so  famous  for  their  wisdom  all  the  worlc 
acquired  all  that  fame,  each  of  thein  by  a  single  sentence 
sisttng  of  two  or  three  words.  And  yt'w^  atwutop  still 
und  flourishes  in  the  mouths  of  all,  while  many  vast  voliim< 
extinct,  and  sunk  into  dust  and  utter  oblivion.  And  the 
books,  we  shall  generally  find  that  the  most  excellent,  in  aj 
or  science,  have  been  still  the  smallest  and  most  compenc 
and  this  not  without  ground ;  for  it  is  ah  aimiment  that  th4 
thor  was  a  master  of  what  he  wrote ;  and  had  a  clear  notion 
a  full  comprehension  of  the  subject  before  him.  For  the  n 
of  things  lies  in  a  little  compass,  if  the  mind  could  at  any  tin 
so  happy  as  to  light  upon  it.  Most  of  the  writings*  and  disco 
in  the  world  are  but  illustration  and  rhetoric,  which  signifi< 
much  as  nothing  to  a  mind  es^er  in  pursuit  after  the  causes 
philosophical  truth  of  things.  It  is  the  work  of  fancy  to  enl 
but  of  judgment  to  shorten  and  contract ;  and  therefore  this 
needs  be  as  far  above  the  other,  as  judgment  is  a  greater  ai 
nobler  faculty  than  fancy  or  imagination.  All  philosophy  h 
«tuced  to  a  few  principles,  and  those  principles  comprised  ma 
propositions.  And  as  the  whole  structure  of  speculation 
upon  three  or  four  axioms  or  maxidds ;  so  that  of  practice 
bears  upon  a  very  small  number  of  rules.  And  surely,  there 
never  yet  any  rule  or  maxim  that  filled  a  volume,  or  took  i 
week's  time  to  be  got  by  heart.  No ;  these  are  the  apices  r« 
the  tops  and^ums,  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  things  extracted 
abridged ;  just  as  all  the  lines  drawn  from  the  vastest  circ 
ference,  do  at  length  meet  and  unite  in  the  smallest  of  thinj 
point;  and  it  is  but  a  very  little  piece  of  wood,  with  whic 
true  artist  will  measure  all  the  timber  in  the  world, 
truth  is,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  art  or  science,  could 
the  mind  of  man  gather  the  general  natures  of  things  out  of 
numberless  heap  of  particulars,  and  then  bind  them  up  into  s 
?5hort  aphorisms  or  propositions ;  that  so  they  may  be  made  portj 
to  the  memory,  and  thereby  become  ready  and  at  hand  for 
judgment  to  apply,  and  make  use  of,  as  there  shall  be  occasion. 
In  fine,  brevity  and  succinctness  of  speech  is  that  which, 
philosophy  or  speculation,  we  call  TTumm,  and  first  principle; 
ihe   counsels  and   resolves  of  practical   wisdom,   and  the  di 
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>  orach;  and  lastly,  in  matters  of  >Vit,  and 
agination,  epigram.  All  of  them,  severally 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  things  that  the 
N  the  force  and  dexterity  of  its  faculties  in. 
be  the  highest  excellency  and  perfection  of 
hings,  can  we  assign  any  true,  solid  reason, 
I  so  likewise  in  prayer?  Nay,  is  there  not 
eason  imaginable,  'why  it  should  be  much 
>st  of  the  forementioned  things  are  but 
m  understanding,  which  may  need  as  many 
volume,  to  make  it  understand  the  truth  of 
prayer  is  an  address  to  that  eternal  mind, 
shown  before)  such  as  rationally  invoc^te, 
Q.  Nevertheless,  since  the  nature  of  man  is 
are  yet  in  the  body,  our  reverence  and  wor- 
►f  necessity  proceed  in  some  analogy  to  the 
bow  to  the  grandees  of  this  world,  we  will 
iidgment  of  3l  wise  men  is,  concerning  few- 
we  appear  as  suppliants  before  our  earthly 
hall  find,  that  they  generally  allow  it  to  im- 
ings:  1.  Modesty;  2.  Discretion;  and  3. 
0  the  person  addressed  to.  And  first,  for 
s  a  kind  of  shame  or  bashiiilness,  proceeding 
ti  has  of  his  own  defects,  compared  with  the 
^hom  he  comes  before.  And  that  which  is 
n,  is  worship  and  devotion  towards  God.  It 
s  a  man  unwilling  to  be  seen,  and  fearful  to 
for  that  very  cause,  never  foils  to  make  him 
»ur,  and  heard  with  attention.  It  loVes  not 
ieed  needs  them.  For  modesty  addressing  to 
3US  worth  and  honour,  is  sure  to  have  that 
s  advocate,  and  his  generosity  for  its  inter* 
len  is  it  possible  for  such  a  virtue  to  run  out 
aicity  storms  the  eax,  but  modesty  takes  the 
lesome,  this  gentle,  but  irresistible.  Much 
the  effect  of  confidence ;  and  confidence  still 
rings  firom  the  persuasion  that  a  man  has  of 
h  of  them  certieiinly  very  unfit  qualifications 

ing  that  naturally  shows  itself  in  paucity  of 
;  and  particularly,  that  prime  and  eminent 
ists  in  a  care  of  offending:  which  Solomon 
ttuch  Speaking,  it  is  hardly  possible  f(5r  us  to 
19,  "  In  the  multitude  pf  words,'*  says  he, 
sin."  It  requiring  no  ordinary  skill  for  a 
>Dgue  run  by  rule;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
)n  and  its  liberty  too.  For  seldom  or  never 
en,  but  something  or  other  had  better  been 
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not  spoken;  there  being  nothing  that  the  mind  of  ttxa-rm 
to  kindle,  and  take  distaste  at,  as  at  words.  And  ther^foi"' 
soever  any  one  comes  to  prefer  a  suit  to  another j  no  ci* 
fewer  of  them  the  better;  since,  where  so  very  little  is  ^^ 
sure  to  be  either  candidly  accepted,  or,  which  is  r^^JC 
excused.  But,  ^t  the  same  time,  to  petition,  and  to  pro^*^* 
is  certainly  very  preposterous. 

3.  The  third  thing  th^t  brevity  of  speech  commends     i 
in   all   petitionary  addresses,  is  a  peculiar  respect  to   / A^ 
addressed  to:    for    whosoever    petitions  his  superior    ij^i 
manner  does,  by  his  very  so  doing,  confess  him  better 
understand,  than  he  himself  can  be  to  express  his  own  c^js 
owns  him  as  a  patron  of  a  preventing  judgment  and   g^o- 
and,  upon  that  account,  able,  not  only  to  answer,  but     ; 
anticipate    his    requests.      For,   accordmg    to    the   most 
interpretation  of  things,  this  is  to  ascribe  to  him  a  sag^£ 
quick  and  piercing,  that  it  were  presumption  to  inform  ; 
benignity  so  great,  that  it  were  needless  to  importune  bitn, 
can  there  be  a  greater  and  more  winning  deference  to  a  suj 
than  to  treat  him  under  such  a  character?     Or  can  any  thi 
imagined   so  naturally  fit  and    efficacious,   both   to   enforc 
petition,  and  to  endear  the  petitioner?      A  short  petition 
great  man,  is   not  only  a  suit  to  him  for  his  favourj  bu; 
a  panegyric  upon  his  parts. 

And  thus  I  have  given  you  the  three  commendatory  qua 
tions  of  brevity  of  speech,  in  our  applications  to  the  great 
of  the  world.  Concerning  which,  as  I  showed  before,  that  i 
impossible  for  us  to  form  our  addresses,  even  to  God  himsel 
with  some  proportion  and  resemblance  to  those  that  \vc  mal 
our  fellow  mortals  in  a  condition  much  above  us ;  so  it  is 
tain,  that  whatsoever  the  general  judgment  and  consent  of 
kind  allows  to  be  expressive  and  declarative  of  our  bono 
those,  must  (only  with  due  allowance  of  the  difference  of  the  ol 
as  really  and  properly  declare  and  signify  that  honour  and  a 
tion  that  is  due  from  us  to  the  great  God.  And  consequt 
what  we  have  said  for  brevity  of  speech^  witli  respect  to  thi 
mer,  ought  equally  to  conclude  for  it  with  relation  to  him  too. 

But  to   argue    more    immediately   and>  directly  to    the 
before  us ;  I  shall  now  produce  five  arguments,  enforcing  brt 
and  cashiering  all  prolixity  of  speech,  with  peculiar  referem 
our  addresses  to  God. 

1.  And  the  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  this  con  si 
tion:  That  there  is  no  reason  allegeable  for  ^^  use  of  leiig 
proUxity  of  speech,  that  is  at  all  ^^plicable  to  prayer.  For^ 
soever  uses  multiplicity  of  words,  or  length  of  discourse,  mu5 
necessity  do  it  for  one  of  these  three  purposes ;  either  to  m\ 
or  persuade;  or  lastly,  to  weary  and  overcome  the  person  \^ 
he  directs  bis  discourse  to.      But  the  veiy  first  foundatioi 
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upon  this  subject  was  laid  by  me,  in  demon- 
could  not  possibly  prevail  "with   God  any  of 
Forasmuch  as  being  omniscient,  he  could  not 
being  void  of  passion,  or  affections,  he  coi^ld 
and  lasdy,  being  omnipotent  and  infinitely 
>  by  any  importunity,  be  wearied  or  overcome. 
;e  then  can  there  be  of  rhetoric,  harangue,  or 
I  in  prayer.^    For,  if  they  should  be  designed 
ast  it  not  be  infinitely  sottish   and   unreason- 
inform,  him,  who  pan  be  ignorant  of  nothing? 
a,  whose  unchangeable  nature  makes  it  impoa- 
mpved  or  wrought  upon  ?     Or,  lastly,  by  long 
J,  to  think  to  weary  him  out,  whose   infinite 
igth  of  inen  and  angelsj  and  the  whole  world 
t  able  to  encounter  or  stand  before?    So  that 
quacity  and  prolixity  of  prayer,  a  man   does 
whether  he  thinks  so  or  no,  rob  God  of  the 
ree  great  attributes,  and  neither  treats  him  as 
it,  or  unchangeable,  pr  omnipotent.     For,  on 
the  usefulness  of  long  speech  in  human  con- 
only  upon  the  defects  and  imperfections  of 
)r  he  whose  knowledge  is  at  best  but  limited, 
:,  both  in  apprehending  and  judging,  proceeds 
itive  light,  cannot  but  receive  an   additional 
pdpns  of  another  man,  clearly  and  plainly  ^ex- 
ich  expression  conveyed  to  his  apprehension. 
>se  nature  subjects  him  to  want  and  weakness, 
o  hopes  and  fears,  cannot  but  be  moved  this 
ccording  as  objects  suitable  to  those  4)assions, 
ly  represented  and  set  before  his  imaginatioi^, 
ing ;  which  is  that  that  we  call  perswjtsion.  And 
Dul  and  body  receive  their  activity  from,  and 
lunctioRs    by,   the  mediation  of   the    spirits, 
Vy  consume,  and  are  renewed  again,  cannot  but 
uneasy  upon  any  tedious,  verfiose  application 
that  sometimes  to  such  a  degree,  that  through 
even  against  judgment  and  interest  both,  a 
^r  himself,  as  a  conquered  person,  to  the  over- 
of  such  solicitations.     For  when  they  ply  hii^ 
Q  upon  him  so  thick,  they  cannot  but  wear  and 
IS  unequal  to  so  pertinacious  a  charge ;  and  this 
ry  a  man.     But  now  all  weariness,  we  know^ 
less ;    and   consequently  every  long,   importu- 
etitioh .  is  truly  and  properly  a  force  upon^  him 
th  it;   it  is  a  following  blow  after  blow  upon 
actions,  and  may,  for  the  time,  pass  for  real, 
^ution. 
;  ^d  condition  of  hum^  nature ;  and  prolixity 
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or  importunity  of  speech  is  stiU  the  great  engine  to  ati 
either  in  its  blind  or  weak  side.  And  I  think  I  m^y 
affirm,  that  it  is  seldom  that  any  man  is  prevailed  upon  1 
but,  upon  a  true  and  philosophical  estimate  of  the  -^^lioi 
he  is  either  deceived  or  wearied  before  he  is  so,  and  p 
the  thing  desired  of  him  upon  the  Very  same  terms  tl 
a  child  parts  with  a  jewel  for  an  apple,  or  a  man  parts 
sword  when  it  is  forcibly  wrested  or  taken  from  him. 
he  who  obtains  what  he  has  been  rhetorically  or  impo 
begging  for,  goes  away  really  a  conquerer,  and  triur 
carrying  off  the  spoils  of  his  nei^bour's  understanding 
will;  baffling  the  former,  or  wearymg  the  latter,  into  a  § 
his  restless  petitions. 

And  now,  if  this  be  the  case,  when  any  one  comes 
tedious,  long-winded  harangue  to  €rod,  may  not  God  i 
answer  him  with  those  words  in  Psalm  1.  21,  "Sure) 
thinkest  I  am  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself.^*'  And  p 
upon  a  due  and  rational  examination  of  all  the  follies  an( 
cencies  that  men  are  apt  to  be  guilty  of  in  prayer,  tin 
be  all  found  resolvable  into  this  one  thing,  as  the  tn 
sole  cause  of  them;  namely,  that  men,  when  they  praj 
God  to  be  such  a  one  as  themselves ;  and  so  treat  hini  s 
ingly:  the  malignity  and  mischief  of  which  gross  mistak 
reach  further  than  possibly  at  first  they  can  well  be  aws 
For  if  it  be  idolatry  to  pray  to  God  the  Father,  repre 
under  the  shape  of  a  man,  can  it  be  at  all  better  to  pray  t 
as  represented  under  the  weakness  of  a  man  ?  Nay,  if  th( 
representation  of  the  object  makes  the  idolatr}^  cerlairtlj^  b] 
much  the  worse  and  more  scandalous  the  misrepresentation 
so  much  the  grosser  and  more  intolerable  must  be  the  idc 
To  confirm  which,  we  may  add  this  consideration,  that  i 
himself,  even  now  in  his  glorified  estate  in  heaven,  wear 
body,  and  consequently  the  shape  of  a  man,  though  he  i 
from  any  of  his  infirmities  or  imperfections :  and  therefort 
doubt,  to  represent  (Sod  to  ourselves  under  these  latter^ 
needs  be  more  absurd  and  irreligious,  than  to  represent 
under  the  former.  But  to  one  particular  of  the  preceding 
course  some  may  reply  and  objtet ;  that  if  God's  omnisfi*" 
by  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  informed,  be  asuffi< 
reason  against  prolixity  or  length  of  prayer ;  it  will  follow^ 
it  is  ecjually  a  reason  against  the  using  any  words  at  all  in  pra 
since  the  proper  use  of  words  is  to  inform  the  person  wfanm 
speak  to;  and  consequently,  where  information  is  impossi 
words  must  needs  be  useless  and  ^iperfliious. 

To  which  I  answer,  first  by  cdji cession,  that  if  the  sole  m^ 
words,  or  speech,  were  to  inform  the  person  whom  \ve  speak 
the  consequence  would  be  firm  and  good,  and  equally  courli 
against  the  use  of  any  words  at   all  \n  prayer.     But  ihmk 
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ce,  I  deny  infonnation  to  be  the  sole  aiid  ade- 
s  or  speech,  or  indeed  any  use  of  them  at  all, 
»rson  spoken  to  needs  not  to  be  informed,  and 
ot  to  need  it,  as  sometimes  it  falls  out  with  men ; 
^pable  of  being  informed,  as  it  is  always  with 
roper  use  of  words,  whensoever  we  speak  to 
3  thereby  to  pay  him  honour  and  obedience. 

express  precept,  enjoined  us  the  use  of  words 
ndii^  us  m  Psalm  1.  15,  and  many  other  scrip- 
on  him :"  and  in  Luke  yi.  21,  "  when  we  pray, 
ir,"  &c.  But  no  where  has  he  commanded,  us 
^rolixihr  or  multiplicity  of  word^.  And  though 
Bed,  that  we  may  sometimes  answer  this  com- 
ipon  God,  and  saying,  "  Our  Father,"  &c.,  by 
prayer;  yet  since  these  words,  in  their  first  arid 
cation,  import  a  vocal  address,  there  is  no  doubt, 
^gn  of  the  command  is  to  enjoin  this  also, 
!  is  ability  and  power  to  perform  it.     So  that 

necessity  of  vocal  prayer,  founded  upon  the 
one  precept;  whereas,  for  long  prolix  prayer, 
3an  be  produced ;  and  consequently,  the  divine 

be  a  sufficient  reason  against  multiplicity  of 
and  yet  conclude  nothing  simply  or  absolutely 
us€K  of  them.  Nevertheless,  that  we  may  not 
•e  command,  unseconded  by  reason  (which  yet, 
imands,  it  is  impossible  to  do),  there  is  this  great 
se  of  words  in  prayer,  without  the  least  pretence 

person  whom   we   pray  to;    and  that  is,   to 

own  those  wants  before  God,  that  we  suppli- 
of.  It  l>eing  very  proper  and  rational  to  own 
a  thing  even  to  him  who  knew  it  befbre :  for- 
^  so  far  from  offering  to  communicate  or  make 
he  thing  so  acknowledged,  that  it  rather  pre- 
an  antecedent  knowledge  of  it,  and  comes  in 
lent  assent  and  subscription  to  the  reality  and 
nowledge.     For  to  acknowledge  a  thing  m  the 

word,  does  bv  no  means  signify  a  design  of 
ig  to  another,  but  is  truly  and  properly  a  man's 

upon  himself  and  his  own  condition:  there 
1  the  world  for  a  man  to  expect  that  God  should 
ly  those  wants  that  he  himself  will  not  own  or 
ny  more  than  for  a  man  to  hope  for  a  pardon  of 
!  cannot  find  in  his  heart  to  confess.  And  yet, 
n  in  his  right  senses  does  or  can  imagine,  that 
or  brou^t  to  the  knowledge  of  those  sins  by 
)n. 
for  the  clearing  of  this  objection;  and,   in  the 

first    argument    produced    by  us    for    brevity. 
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and  against  prolixity  of  prayer ;  namely,  That  all  the    k> 
that  can  be  assigned  for  prolixity  of  speech  in  our  converse" 
men  cease,  and  become  no  reasons  for  it  at  all,  when  we 
speak  or  pray  to  God. 

2.  The  second  argument  for  paucity  of  words  in  prayer, 
be  taken  from  the  paucity  of  those  things  that  are  neeesss 
be  prayed  for.  And  surely,  where  few  things  are  necessary 
words  should  be  sufficient;  for  where  the  matter  is  not  com 
surate  to  the  words,  all  speaking  is  but  tautology;  that  being  ] 
and  truly  tautology,  where  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  tfa 
under  never  so  much  variety  of  expression ;  as  it  is  but  the 
still,  though  he  appears  every  day  or  eveiy  hour  in  a  new 
different  suit  of  clothes. 

The  adequate  subject  of  our  prayers,. I  showed  at  first, 
prehended  m  v  it  things  of  necessity ^  and  things  of  diarity.  j 
the  first  of  which,  I  know  nothing  absolutefy  necessary^ 
grace  here,  and  glory  hereafter.  And  for  the  other,  we  1 
what  the  apostle  says,  1  Tim.  vi.  8,  "  Having  food  and  rain 
let  us  be  therewith  content."  Nature  is  satisfied  with  a  1 
and  grace  with  less.  And  now  if  the  matter  of  our  prayen 
within  so  narrow  a  compass,  why  should  the  dress  and  outsid 
them  spread  and  diffuse  itself  into  so  wide  and  disproportioo 
largeness?  By  reason  of  which,  our  words  will  be  force 
hang  loose  and  light  without  any  matter  to  support  tfa^m;  i 
after  the  same  rate,  that  it  is  said,  to  be  in  transubstantiat 
where  accidents  are  left  in  the  lurch  by  their  proper  subject, 
gives  them  the  slip,  and  so  leaves  those  poor  slender  bein§ 
uphold  and  shift  for  themselves. 

In  brevity  of  speech,  a  man  does  not  so  much  speak  word 
things :  things  in  their  precise  and  naked  truth,  and  strippe< 
their  rhetorical  mask  and  their  fallacious  gloss.  And  there 
iA  Athens  they  circumscribed  the  pleadings  of  their  orators 
strict  law,  cutting  off  prologues  and  epilogues,  and  comman 
them  to  an  immediate  representation  of  the  oase,  by  an  in 
tial  and  succmct  declaration  of  mere  .matter  of  feet.  And 
was,  indeed,  to  speak  things  fit  for  a  judge  to  hear,  becaui 
argued  the  pleader  also  a  juqge  of  what  was  fit  for  him  to  spea 

And  now,  why  should  not  this  be  both  decency  and  devc 
too,  when  we  come  to  plead  for  our  poor  souls  before  the  ^ 
tribunal  of  heaven?  It  was  the  saying  of  Solomon,  "  A  \ 
to  the  wise ;"  and  if  so,  certainly  there  can  be  no  necessit] 
many  words  to  him  who  is  wi^om  itselL  For  can  any 
think,  that  God  delights  to  hear  him  make  speeches,  an( 
show  his  parts,  as  the  word  is,  or  to  jumble  a  multitude  of 
applied  scripture  sentences  together,  interlarded  with  a  freqij 
nauseous  repetition  of  "Ah  Lord!"  which  some  call  exerci 
their  gifts,  but  with  a  greater  exercise  of  their  hearers'  patiei 
Nay,   does   not  he  present  his  Makeir>  hot  only  with   a  t 
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ore  free  and  liberal  oblation,  >rho  tenders  him 
id  brings  him  his  whole  heart  and  soul  wrap- 
)r  four  words,  than  he  who,  with  full  mouth 
nds  up  whole  ypUies  of  articulate  breath  to  the 

For,  neither  in  the  esteem  of  God  or  man 
'  words  to  pass  for  any  more.  In  the  present 
d  accounts  and  accepts  of  the  former,  as  infi- 
able  ofieriog  than  the  latter.  As  that  subject 
much  nobler  and  more  acceptable  tribute  who 
se  of  gold,  than  he  who  bnngs  him  a  whole 
gs:  in  which  there  is  weight  without  worth, 
t  account. 
;ument  for  brevity,  or  contractedness  of  speech 

taken  from  the  very  nature  and  condition  of 
[ays;  which  piakes  it  impossible  for  him  to 
fervour  and  attention  in  a  long  prayer,  that  he 
'or,  as  I  first  observed,  that  the  mmd  of  man 
same  force  and  vigour,  attend  to  several  ob- 
time;  so  neither  can  it,  with  the  same  force 
icert  itself  upon  one  and  the  same  object  for 
at  intention  of  mind  spending  the  spirits  too 
{  first  fi-eshness  and  a^ty  lon^.  For  while 
ler  to  the  elements,  and  a  sojourner  in  the 

content  to  submit  its  own  quickness  and 
ulness  of  its  vehicle,  and  to  comply  with  the 

companion.  Just  like  a  man  shut  up  in  a 
he  is  so,  must  be  willing  to  go  no  faster  than 
coach  will  carry  him.  He  who  does  all  by 
(ubtle,  refined  parts  of  matter,  called  spirits, 
persevere  at  the  same  pitch  of  acting  while 
ictivity  flag.  No  man  begins  and  ends  a  long 
me  pace, 
prayer  has  lost  its  due  fervour  and  attention 

the  very  vitals  of  it),  it  is  but  the  carcase  of 
)nsequeimy,  must  needs  be  loathsome  and 
day,  though  the  greatest  part  of  it  should  be 
tied  on  with  an  actual  attention,  yet  if  that 
Qliven  any  one  part  of  it,  the  whole  is  but  a 
ig  and  the  dead  together ;  for  which  conjunc- 
ot  at  all  the  better,  but  the  living  ver}'  much 
ot  length,  nor  co{)iousness  of  Ismguage,  that  is 

than  buDc  and  bigness  is  valour,  or  flesh  the 
int.  A  short  sentence  may  be  oftentimes  a 
y  prayer.  Devotion  so  tnanaged,  being  like 
where  you  have  fulness  in  a  little  compass; 
luch  nobler  than  the  same  carried  out  into 
ling  rivulets,  with  length  and  shallowness 
i  who  prays  bestow  all  uiat  strength,  fervour, 
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and  attention,  upon  shortness  and  si^ifieance^  that  ^v«r43i 
wise  run  out  and  lose  itself  in  length  and  luxurianc:jy" 
to  no  purpose.     Let  not  his  tongue  outstrip  his  heart  g 
sume  to  cany  a  message  to  the  throne  of  grace,  whiJ^^     i 
behind*     Let  him  not  think  to  support  so  hard  and     ^ 
duty  with  a  tired,  languishing,  and  bejaded  devotioQ  r 
which,  let  a  man  contract  his  expression  where  he    03. 
large  his  affection;  still  remembering,  that  nothing  caxi 
absurd  in  itself,  nor  more  unacceptable  to  God,  than  for 
gaged  in  the  great  work  of  prayer  to  hold  on  speaking 
has  left  off  praying,  and  to  keep  the  lips  at  work  when    tl 
can  do  no  more. 

4.  The  fourth  argument  for  shortness  or  conciseness  of 
in  prayer,  shall  be  drawn  from  this,  that  it  is  the  most 
and  Uvely  way  of  expressing  the  utmost  agonies  and  ontc 
the  soul  to  God,  upon  a  quick,  pungeiU  sense,  either  of  a 
ing  necessity  or  an  approaching  calamity ;  which,  we  kno 
generally  the  chief  occasions  of  prayer,  and   the   most   el 
motives  to  bring  men  upon  their  knees,  in  a  vigorous  appi 
of  themselves  to  this  great  duty.     A  person  ready  to  sink 
his  wants,  has  neither  time  nor  heart  to   rhetoricate   or 
flourishes.      No  man  begins  a  long  grace  %Tben  he  is  res 
starve :  -such  a  one's  prayers  are  like  the  relief  he  needs, 
and  sudden,  short  and  immediate:    he  is  like  a  man  in   t 
upon  the  rack,  whose  pains  are   too  acute  to  let  his  wor 
many,  and  whose  desires  of  deliverance  too  impatient  to 
the  thing  he  begs  for,  by  the  manner  of  his  begging  it. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  "  If  a  man  does  not  know  how  to 
let  him  go  to  sea,  and  that  will  teach  him,"  And  we  have  a 
ble  instance  of  what  kind  of  prayers  men  are  taught  in 
school,  even  in  fhe  disciples  themselves,  when  a  storm  arost 
the  sea  raged,  and  the  ship  was  ready  to  be  cast  away,  i 
eighth  of  Matthew.  In  which  case,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
presently  to  harangue  it  about  seas  and  winds,  and  that  d 
face  of  things  that  must  needs  appear  all  over  the  devo 
element  at  such  a  time :  all  which,  and  the  like,  might  no  ( 
have  been  veiy  plentiful  topics  of  elocjuence  to  a  man  who  si 
have  looked  upon  these  things  from  the  shore,  or  discourse 
wrecks  and  tempests  safe  and  warm  in  his  parlour*  But 
poor  wretches,  who  were  now  entering,  bs  they  thought,  iiit( 
very  jaws  of  death,  struggling  with  the  last  efforts  of  nature, 
the  sense  of  a  departing  life;  and  consequently  could  m 
speak  nor  think  any  thing  low  or  orfiinary  in  such  a  cond: 
present^  rallied  up,  and  discharged  the  whole  concern  of 
desponding  souls  in  that  short  prayer  of  but  three  words^  th 
much  fuller  and  more  forcible  than  one  of  three  thousand,  11 
25th  verse  of  the  forementioned  chapter,  ''Save  us,  Lord,  0 
perish."    Deatib  makes  short  work  when  it  comes,  and  will  t 
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ent  it,  to  make  shorter.  For  surely  no  man 
I  perishing,  can  be  at  leisure  to  be  eloquent; 
ise  or  devotion  to  begin  a  long  prayer,  when, 
hall  conclude  his  life  before  it. 
last  argument  that  I  shall  produce  for  brevity 
s  of  words  in  prayer,  shall  be  taken  from  the 

find  in  scripture,  of  such  as  have  been 
ity,  and  of  such  as  have  been  noted  for 
t  the  disoharge  of  this  duty. 
revUy.  To  omit  all  those  notable  examples 
iment  aflbrds  us  of  it;  and  to  confine  our- 
Wjin  which  we  are  undoubtedly  most  con- 
his  way  of  praying  not  only  warranted,  but 
»ove  all  that  the  will  of  man  could  possibly 
f  that  infinitely  exact  form  of  prayer,  pre- 
;t,  the  hoUest,  ahd  the  wisest  n^an  that  ever 
imself,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the 
m  instance  both  of  the  truest  devotion,  and 

comprehensive  reason,  that  ever  proceeded 
lan?  And  yet  withal  the  ^ortest  and  most 
ivet  grasped  all  the  needs  and  occasions  of 
iial  and  temporal,  into  so  small  a  compass? 
Saviour  thought  fit  to  amplify  or  be  prolix, 

hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom,"  could  not 
who  was  himself  *'  die  Word,"  want  variety 
expressed  his  mind  by.  But  he  chose  rather 
concern  of  bofli  worlds  in  a  few  lines,  and 
i  and  earth  in  his  prayer,  as  he  had  done 
And  indeed  one  was  a  kind  of  copy  or 
Ddier. 

Te  brevity  in  the  rule  or  pattern;  let  us  see 
;e,  and  ?AeT  that,  in  the  success  of  prayer, 
he  practice,  ds  well  as  the  pattern  of  it,  in 
and  that,  in  the  most  signal  passage  of  his 

preparation  for  his  approaching  death.  In 
,  when  his  whole  soul  was  nothmg  but  sor- 
ing spring  of  invention  and  elocution),  and 
t  to  its  1^  and  uttnost  stretch,  and  so  had 
it  in  prayer ;  yet  even  then,  all  his  horror, 
f  spint,  delivers  itself  but  in  two  very  short 
Kvi.  39,  "O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
ne;  nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou 
the  second  time,  with  the  like  brevity,  and 
►  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may  not  pass  from 
it,  thy  will  be  done."  And  lastly,  the  third 
3  same  short  form  again ;  and  yet  in  all  this, 
r  say  without  a  metaphor)  even  praying  for 
preat  business  he  was  then  about,  to  wit,  the 
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redemption  of  the  world,  would  soffcr  him  to  prajr  jtf 
which  pmyers  of  oar  Saviour,  and  others  of  like  b^^^i*; 
perly  such  as  we  call  ejaculations;  an  elegant  similitu 
dart  or  arrow ^  shot  or  thrown  out;  and  such  a  oa^  C 
of  a  yard  long,  will  flj  further,  and  strike  decpor, 
of  twenty. 

And  then,  m  the  last  place,  for  the  succe^  o£  s 
prayers;  I  ^aJl  give  vou  but  flirce  instances  of  this, 
shall  be  of  persons  praying  under  the  pressure  of  as  grea.i 
as  human  nature  couldf  well  be  afflicted  with.  And  the  J 
be  of  the  leper,  Matt,  viii.  2,  or,  as  St,  Luke  describos 
man  full  of  leprosy,  who  came  to  our  Saviour,  and  -w^c 
him  ;"  and  as  St.  Luke  again  has  it  more  particularly,  ^*  i< 
face  before  him,"  which  is  the  lowest  and  most  devout  of 
tures  of  worship,  'Vsaying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  caJi 
me  clean,"  This  was  all  his  prayer:  and  the  answer  to 
that  he  was  immediately  cleansed.  The  next  instance  stu 
the  poor  blitid  man,  in  Luke  xviii.  38,  following  our 
with  this  earnest  prayer  i  ^*  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David j  hav' 
upon  me."  His  whole  prayer  was  no  more ;  for  it  is  sai' 
next  verse,  that  he  went  on  repeating  it  again  and 
"Jesus,  thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  upon  me."  J 
answer  he  received  was,  duat  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  h 
restored* 

The  third  and  last  instance  shall  be  of  the  publican, 
same  chapter  of  St  Luke;  praying  under  a  lively  sense 
great  a  leprosy  and  blind negs  of  ^oul,  as  the  other  two  coul 
of  body.  In  the  13th  verse,  "  he  smote  upon  his  breast, 
God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  He  spoke  no  more  ;  th 
is  in  the  10th  verse,  that  he  went  solemnly  and  purposely 
the  temple  to  pray;  the  issue  and  success  of  which  pray* 
that  he  went  home  justified,  before  one  of  those  whom 
Jewisli  church  revered  as  absolutely  the  highest  and  most 
examples  of  piety,  and  most  beloved  favourites  of  heaven 
whole  world.  And  now,  if  the  force  and  virtue  of  thes 
prayers  could  rise  so  high  as  to  cleanse  a  leper,  to  give  s 
the  blind,  and  to  justify  a  publican;  and  if  the  worth  of  a 
may  at  all  be  measured  by  the  success  of  it,  !  suppose,  no 
whatsoever  can  do  more  j  and  I  never  yet  heard  or  read 
long  prayer  that  did  so  much.  Which  brings  on  the  oth 
of  this  our  fifth  and  last  argument,  wliich  was  to  be  dra\> 
the  examples  of  such  as  have  been  noted  in  scripture  for  p 
or  length  of  prayer.  And  of  this  there  are  only  tw^n  mer 
the  heathens  and  the  Pharisees.  The  first,  the  grand  insta 
idolatry;  the  other,  of  hypocrisy.  But  Christ  forbids 
imitation  of  both;  *'Wlien  ye  pray,"  says  our  Saviour  in 
of  Matthew,  ^'be  ye  not  like  the  heathens."  But  in  what? 
in  this,  **  that  they  think  they  ^all  be  heard  for  their  much 
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u  It  18  not  the  multitude  that  pnera^s  in 
s  in  words.  And  then  for  the  Pharisees, 
presents  as  the  ver^  vilest  of  roen,  and  the 
et  have  them  amusing  the  world  with  pre- 
ed  devotion,  while  their  heart  was  that  time 
>frers.  For  does  npt  our  Saviour  expressly 
nd  the  two  last  verses,  that  the  great  tools, 
s,  by  which  they  compassed  their  worst, 
most  rapacious  designs,  were  long  prayers  ? 
T  a  show  or  colour;  and  that  to  the  basest 
sort  of  villany,  even  the  robbiiti^  the  spittal, 
ises  of  poor,  helpless,  forlorn  widows.  Their 
long  but  as  an  instrument  to  their  avarice, 
Lgent  to  their  extortion*  A  practice  which, 
inpped  of  its  hypocritical  bbnds,  could  not 
y  and  ill*favouredIy;  and  therefore,  in  come 
L  their  long  prayers  together,  and  cover  ail. 
ither  the  length  of  one,  nor  of  the  other  is 
1,  as  when  there  is  something  more  than 
LOt  be  seen.  This  was  the  gainful  godliness 
1 1  believe  upon  good  observajion,  you  will 
le  Pharisees  for  meir  long  prayers,  who  are 
:e  them  for  something  el^i  And  thus  hav- 
guments  for  brevity,  and  against  prolixity  of 
make  this  our  other  great  rule,  whereby  to 
of  our  church,  and  the  prayers  of  those  who 
m  it*    And, 

xcellent  body  of  prayers  contained  in  our 
)mpiled    and   enjoined  by  public   authority. 

a  great  instance  of  brevity  and  fulness 
everal  shoit,  significant  collects,  each  con- 
ire,  and  well-managed  petition  ?  The  whole 
ze  a  string  of  pearls,  exceeding  rich  in  con- 
ore  of  no  small  price  or  value,  even  single 

Nothing  could  have  been  composed  with 
irery  prayer  being  so  short,  that  it  is  impos- 
;  and  withal,  so  pertinent,  that  it  is  impossi- 
I  devotion.  And  indeed,  so  admirably  fitted 
ommon  boncems  of  a  Christian  society,  that 
oins  but  the  use  of  some  of  them,  oiur  wor- 
;  and  when  we  use  them  all,  there,  is  none 

isigned  by  some  learned  men  for  the  prefer- 
pra^yers,  before  a  continued  long  one,  is 
ly,  that  by  the  former  there  is  a  more  fre- 
ntion  maae  of  the  name,  and  some  great 
the  encoura^ng  ground  of  our  praying  to, 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Christ,  as  the 
z2 
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only  thing  iJiat  can  promise  us  success  in  what  "w^ 
every  distinct  petition  beginning  with  the  former,  o.m 
^ftrilh  (he  latter:  by  thus  annexing  of  which  to  eae]^  J 
thing  that  we  ask  foFj  we  do  manifestly  coiifess  and  cJ<^<3 
we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  any  one  thing  at  the  han  d^ 
but  with  a  particular  renewed  respect  to  the  merits  <^ 
diator ;  and  withal,  remind  the  congregation  of  the  s 
making  it  their  part  to  renew  a  distinct  .^mmi  to  every 
petirion* 

Add  to  this  the  excellent  contrivance  of  a  great  pari 
liturgy  into  alternate  responses;  by  which  meanSj  tlie 
are  put  to  bear  a  considerable  share  in  the  whole  service  i 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  only  idle  boa 
which  is  worse,  naere  lookers  on :  as  they  are  very  ofte 
may  be  always,  if  they  can  but  keep  their  eyes  open,  at  ti 
tedious  prayers  of  the  nonconformists*  And  this  indeed 
which  makes  and  denominates  our  liturgj'  truly  and  ])ro] 
book  of  common  prayer.  For,  I  think  I  may  truly  avoucl 
strange  soever  it  may  seem  at  first)  that  there  is  no  such 
as  common,  or  joint  prayer,  any  "where  amongst  the  pri 
dissenters  from  the  church  of  England.  For  in  the  H 
communion  J  the  priest  says  over  the  appointed  prayers  01 
himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  not  hearing  a  word  of 
he  saysj  repeat  also  their  own  particular  prayers  to  thems 
and  when  they  have  done,  go  their  way:  not  all  at  one 
neither  do  they  come  at  once,  but  scatteringly,  one  after  an 
according  as  they  have  finished  their  devotions.  And  tht 
the  nonconformists ;  their  prayers  being  all  extemporary, 
as  we  have  shown  before,  hardly  possible  for  any,  and  1: 
impossible  for  all  to  join  in  them.  For  surely,  people  c 
join  in  a  prayer  before  they  understand  it;  nor  can 
imagined,  that  all  capacities  should  presently  and  immed 
understand  what  they  hear,  when,  possibly^  the  holder-forth 
self  understands  not  what  he  says.  From  all  which  we 
venture  to  conclude,  that  that  excellent  thing,  common  pi 
which  is  the  joint  address  of  a  whole  congregation,  with  11 
voice  as  well  as  heart,  sending  up  their  devotions  to  aim 
God,  is  no  where  to  be  found  in  these  kingdoms,  but  in  thai 
and  nearest  copy  of  primitive  Christian  worship,  the  divint 
vice,  as  it  is  performed  according  to  the  orders  of  our  church. 

As  for  those  long  prayers  so  frequently  used  by  some  \ 
their  sermons,  the  constitution  and  canons  of  our  church  ar 
at  all  responsible  for  them ;  having  provided  us  better  tl 
and  with  great  wisdom  appointed  a  form  of  prayer  to  be 
by  all  before  their  sermons.  But  as  for  this  way  of  pra 
now  generally  in  use,  as  it  wjas  first  taken  up  upon  a  bu 
of  novehy  and  popularitj^,  and  by  the  same  carried  on  till  i 
passed  into  a  custom^  and  so  put  the  rule  of  the  church  fin 
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it  of  counteaance  also;  so,  if  it  be  riditly 
A  the  yery  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  be  £und . 
id  absura  practice.  For  can  there  be  any 
in  beginning  a  new,  tedious  prayer  in  the 
i  church  has,  for  near  an  hour  together,  with 
[^s,  suitable  to  all  the  needs  of  the  congre* 
[  for  all  that  can  poa^bly  be  fit  for  Christians 
ing  certainly  can  be  more  irrational.  For 
st  many  more,  that  old  sober  form  of  bidding, 
against  law  and  reascm,  has  been  justled  out 
bis  upstart,  puritanical  encroachment,  ought, 
obe  restored  by  authority;  and  both  the  use 
Bi  strict  and  solemn  teinforcement  of  the  canon 
xception,  be  rescued  from  that  unjust  scorn 
ignorant,  which  the  tyranny  of  the  contrary 
11  otherwise  expose  them  to.  For  surely,  it 
icy  nor  order  for  our  clergy  to  conform  to  the 
their  prayers  before  sermon  now-a-days  do. 
r  accounted  for  the  prayers  of  our  church, 
?reat  rule  prescribed  in  the  text,  "Let  thy 
us  now  according  to  the  same,  consider  also 
so  much  used  and  applauded  by  such  as  have 
nunion  and  liturgy  of  our  church ;  and  it  is 
should  bring  us  something  better  in  the  room 
50  disdainfully  cast  off.  But,  on  the  contraiji 
ayers  exactly  after  th6  heathenish  and  phari«> 
B  notable  for  those  two  things,  length  and 
hole  houcs  for  one  prayer,  at  a  fast,  used  to 
moderate  dose;  and  that,  for  the  most  part, 
irreverent,  blasphemous  expressions,  that  to 
profane  the  place  I  am  speakinff<  in ;  and  in- 
'  carried  on  the  work  of  such  a  day,"  as  their 
ly  left  the  church  in  need  of  a  new  consecra- 
,  the  incoherence  and  confusion,  the  endless 
I  insufferable  nonsense,  diat  niever  jfailed  to 
h  their  utmost  prolixity;  so  that  in  all  their 
t  to  last,  from  seven  in  ihe  morning  to  seven 
ich  was  their  measure,  the  pulpit  was  always 
b  the  church :  and  I  never  knew  such  a  fast 
their  hearers  had  cause  to  begin  a  thanks- 
they  had  done.  And  the  truth  is,  when  I 
-  of  their  prayers,  so  full  of  ramble  and  in* 
I  every  respect  so  very  like  the  language  of  a 
e  it  with  dieir  carriage  of  themselves  in  prayer, 
the  most  part  shut,  and  their  arms  stretched 
posture,  a  man  that  should  hear  any  of  them 
^ery  pardonable  error,  be  induced  to  think  that 
hearing  one  talking  in  his  sle^:  besides  the 
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strange  \irtue  which  their  prayers  had  ta  procure  mle^^p  in 
too.     So  that  he  who  should  be  present  at  all  the-ir    Jt^ng 
would  show  a  greater  abilit}-  in  watching,  than  ^v^r    tli^y  > 
pretend  to  in   prajdng,   if  he  could   forbear  sleeping"^     hai 
strong  a  provocation  to  it,  and  so  fair  an  excuse    for    it* 
word,  such  were  their  prayers^  both  for  matter  aiitl     exrpi 
that,  could  any  one  truly  and  exacUy  write  them  au^,    it    vft 
be  the   shrewdest    and    most  effectual   way  of    writing 
them,  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of, 

I   should   not  have   thus   troubled    either  you   or    myself,^ 
raking  into  the  dirt  and  dunghill  of  these  men's  devotions,  i 
the  account  of  any  thing  either  done  or  said  by  them   in    the 
times  of  conhision ;  for  as  they  have  the  king's,  so  I   \%'ish    U 
God's  pardon  also,  whom  I  am  sure  they  have  offeiicierf    mt 
more  than  they  have  both  kings  put  together.     But  that   ^" 
has  provoked  me  thus  to  rip  up  and  expose  to  you  their  naas 
and  ridiculous  way  of  addressing  to  God,  even  upon    th^ 
solemn  occasions,  is  that  intolerably  rude  and  unprovoked 
lence   and   scurrility,   with  which  they  are  every  day   reproarj 
ing  and  scoffing  at  our  liturg)"j  and  the  users  of  itj  and    then  * 
alien af in g  the  minds  of  the  people  from  it^  to  sucb  a  degree J^ 
many  thousand,*?  are  drawn  by  them  into  a  fatal  schism ;  a  sdl 
that  J  unreperited  of  and  continued  in^  will  as  infallibly  ruin  tM 
souls,  as  theft  J  whoredom,  murder,  or  any  other  of  the  mo^i  cr 
ing,  damning  sins  whatsoever.     But  leaving  this  to  the  justices 
the  government,  to  which  it  belongs  to  protect  us  in  our  spiri-1 
tual  as  well  as  in  our  temporal  concerns,  I  shall  only  say  thts,4 
that  nothing  can  be  more  for  the  honour  of  our  liturgy',  than  ro  f 
find  it  despised  only  by  those  who  have  made  themselves  remark- 
able to  the  world  for  despising  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  much* 

In  the   mean   time,  for   ourselves  of  the   church  of  England, 
who,  without  pretending  to  any  new  lightSj  think  it  equally  a 
duty  and  commendation  to  be  wise,  and  to  be  devoct  only  to 
sobriety,  and  who  judge  it  no  dishonour  to  God  himself  \o  be 
worshipped  according  to  law  and  rule.     If  the  directions  of  Solo- 
mon, the  precept  and   example  of  our  Saviour;  and   lastly ^  thr 
piety  aod  experience  of  those  excellent  men  and   martyrSj  ^H 
first   composed,    and    afterwards    owned    our    liturgy  with  their 
dearest  blood,  may  be  looked  upon  as  safe  and  sufficient  guide-s 
to  us  in  our  public  worship  of  God  ;  then,  upon  the  joint  autho- 
Ti\y  of  all   these,    we   may   pronounce   our   liturgy  the   greate<it 
treasure   of  rational   devotion    in   the    Christian   world.     And  1 
know  no  prayer  necessary,  that  is  not  in  the  liturgy,  htit  «ne: 
which  is  this :  That  God  woidd  vouchsafe  to  continue  the  litur^' 
itself  in   use,  honour,   and  veneration   in  this   church  for  ever. 
And  I  doubt  not,  but  all  wise^  sober,  and  good  Christiaji?;  will, 
witli  equal  judgment  and  aflection,  give  it  their  Amen, 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 
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SERMON  XVII. 

;UILT   or   TAKING  PLEASURE   IN   OTHER   MEN's 
SINS. 

Romans  i.  32.      . 

\tdgtne'Kt  of  Gody  that  they  which  commit  such 
r  of  draihy  not  only  do  the  same^  but  have  plea- 

\wi  of  die  I8th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  31st 
fly  ^ing  before  the  text),  we  have  a  cata- 
est  sins  that  human  nature,  in  its  highest 
)ble  of  committing ;  and  this  so  perfect,  that 
I  sin  imaginable,  but  what  may  be  reduced  to. 
r,  some  of  the  sins  here  specified.  In  a  word, 
iment  of  the  lives  and  practices  of  the  whole 
is,  of  all  the  baseness  and  villany  that  both 
iture,  and  the  instigation  of  the  aevil,  could 
by  all  the  arts  and  opportunities,  all  the 
ives  of  sinning,  bring  the  sons  of  men  to, 
md  comprehensive  as  this  catalogue  of  sin 
but  of  sin  und^  a  limitation:  a  tmiversality. 
tain  kind;  tiiat  is,  of  aU  sins  of  direct  and 
I.  And  you  will  say,  is  not  this  a  sufficient 
1  ?  For  is  not  a  man^s  person  the  compass  of 
;an  he  operate  further  than  he  does  exist? 
sense  he  may:  he  may  not  only  commit  such 
elf,  but  also  take  pleasure  in  others  that  do 
Lch .  expression  implies  these  two  things :  first, 
leas(are  in  other  men's  sins,  is  a  distinct  sin 
ir;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  much  greater 
forasmuch  as  these  terms,  "not  only  do  the 
sure,"  &c.,  import  aggravation,  as- well  as  dis- 
roperly  an  advance  a  mifnore  ad  majusy  a  pro- 
iegree.  .And  tibis,  indeed,  is  the  furthest  that 
reach,  the  highest  point  of  villany  that  the 
)f  man's  mind  can  ascend  unto.  For  surely. 
Is  idolatry,  monstrous  unnatural  lusts,  covets 
ess,  envy,  murder,  deceit,  backbiting,  hatred 
8,  pride,  disobedience  to  parents^  covenant- 
natural  affection,  implacableness,  unmerciful- 
:  I  say,  that  sin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  aD 
e  such  a  one  as  must  nonplus*  the  devil  him- 
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self  to  proceed  further ;  it  is  the  very  extremity,  tho  fill 
the  concluding  period  of  sin,  the  last  line  and  the  fiiiisliij 
of  the  devil's  image  drawn  upon  the  soul  of  man. 

Ndw  the  s6nse  of  the  words  may  be  fully  and  natui 
into  this  one  propositipnj  which  shall  be  the  subject  o£  tin 
iu^  discourse,  viz. 

That  the  guilt  arising  from  a  man's  delighting  or  taking' 
in  other  men's  sins,  or  {which  is  all  one)  in  other  men  for  th 
is  greater  than  he  can  possibly  contract  by  a  commission  of*  t 
fiins  in  his  own  person. 

For  the  handling  of  which,  I  cannot  but  think  it  supe 
to  offer  at  any  explication  of  what  it  is  to  take  pleasure  ii 
jnen's  sins;  it  being  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  so  far 
quainted  with  the  motions  and  operations  of  his  own  mind, 
to  know  how  it  is  affected  and  disposed,  when  any  thing  pie 
(ieUghts  him.  And  therefore  I  shall  state  the  prosecution 
proposition  upon  these  following  things. 

1.  I  shall  show  what  it  is  that  brings  a  man  to  such  a  dispt 
of  mind,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins. 

IL  I  shall  show  die  reasons,  why  a  man's  being  disposed 
$0,  comes  to  be  attended  with  such  an  extraordinary  guilt.     . 

m.  And  lastly,  I  shall  declare  what  kind  of  persons  are 
ri^ckoned  under  this  character.     Of  each  of  which  in  their  on 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  Wicii  it  is  that  brings  a  man 

In  order  to  which,  I  shall  premise  these  four  considerations 

r.  That  eveiy  man   naturally   has   a  distinguishing  sens 

turpe  ei  honcstum ;  of  what  is  honest,  and  what  is  dishonest 

what  is  fit,  and   what  is  not  fit  to  be  done.     There  are 

practical  principles  and  rules  of  action,  treasured  up  in  that 

of  man's   mind,  called   by  the   schools  ovrrtjpi^ot;,  that,  life 

candle  of  the  Lord,  set  up  by  God  himself,  in  the  heart  of  e 

man,  discovers  to  him,  both  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what  to  a\ 

they  are  "  a  Kght,  hghting  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  woj 

And  in  respect  of  which  principally  it  is,  that  God  is  said  n 

have  "  left  himself  without  witness "  in  the  world ;  there  \ 

something  fixed  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  will  be  sure  to  tc 

and  declare  for  him. 

2.  The  second  thing  to  be  considered,  is,  that  there  is  co 
quently  upon  this  distinguishing  principle  an  inward  satisfaci 
or  dissatisfaction,  arising  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  after  he 
done  a  good  or  an  evil  action ;  an  action  agreeable  to,  or  dei 
ifig  from,  this  great  rule.  And  this,  no  doubl,  proceeds  not 
from  the  real  unsuitableness,  that  every  thing  sinful  or  disho 
bears  to  the  nature  of  man,  but  also  from  a  secret,  inward,  i 
boding  fear,  that  some  evil  or  other  will  follow  the  doing  of 
which  a  man's  own  conscience  disallows  him  in.  For  no  i 
naturally  is  or  can  be  cheerful  inunediately  upon  the  doing  ( 
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ere  being  something  within  him  that  presently 
iiist  him  K)r  it :  which,  no  question,  is  the  voice 
speaking  in  the  hearts  of  men,  whether  they 
►  ;  and  by  secret  intimations  giving  the  sinner  a 
refill  cup,  which  he  is  like  to  drink  more  deeply 

ng  to  be  considered  is,  that  diis  distinguishing 
1  evil,  and  this  satisfaction  and  dissatisfaction  of 
upon  a  man's  acting  suitablygor  unsuitably  to 
neither  presently  nor  easily  to  be  worn  out  or 
r  besides  that  it  is  founded  in  nature,  which 
e  always  most  durable  and  lasting,  the  great 
Grod  designs  it  for — which  is  no  less  than  the 
noblest  part  of  tibe  world,  mankind — suflSciently 
ty  of  its  being  rooted  deep  in  the  heart,  and 
uiger  of  being  torn  up  by  an  ordinary  violence 

and  last  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  that 
d  directly  tends  to  extinguish  this  principle,  so 
5  of  being  extinguished,  is  an  inferior,  sensitive 
eceives  its  gratifications  from  objects  clean  con- 
;  and  which  affects  a  man,  in  the  state  of  this 
h  more  warmly  and  vividly  than  those  which 
ler  part,  his  mind.  So  that  there  being  a  con- 
bose  things  that  conscience  inclines  to^  and 
n  the  senses ;  and  since  the  more  quick  and 
still  arises  from  these  latt^i*,  it  follows,  that 
of  these  are  more  powerful  to  -command  the 
n  than  the  other,  and  consequently  are  for  the 
tj  for,  and  victorious  over  the  dictates  of  right 

four  considerations,  thus  premised,  we  naturally 
igs: 

man  is  quickly  or  easily  brought  to  take  a  full 
tit  in  his  own  sins.  For  though  sin  offers  itself 
ig  and  alluring  a  dress  at  first,  yet  the  remorse 
s  of  the  soul,  upon  the  commission  of  it,  infi- 
those  faint  and  transient  gratifications  it  affords 
tat,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the  sinner,  even  at 
of  enjoyment,  is  not  pleased  with  it  so  much, 
1  more.  And  as  long  as  these  inward  rejolts 
the  mind  continue,  which  they  will  certainly 
ible  part  of  a  man's  life,  the  sinner  will  find 
leasure  very  poor  and  short ;  being  so  mixed, 
lone  with  the  contrary  impressdons  of  trouble 
it  it  is  but  a  bitter  sweet  at  best;  and  the  fine 
>ent  do  by  no  means  make  amends  for  the  smart 
sting. 
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Secondly  J  Tlie  other  thing  to  be  inferred  is,  that  as  i*o 
quickly  or  easily  brought  to  take  a  full  pleasure  or  deli^l 
own  j^ms,  so  much  less  easily  can  he  be  brought  to  tad 
sure  in  those  of  other  men.  The  reason  is,  because  tii 
motive,  as  we  have  obsen^ed,  that  induces  a  man  to  sin,  "w 
the  gratification  of  his  sensitive  part  by  a  sinftil  act,  c3J 
had  from  the  sins  of  another  man ;  since  naturally  anci  ^ 
they  affect  only  the  agent  that  commits  them.  For  o< 
another  man's  intemperance  cannot  affect  my  sensusJlt 
more  than  the  meat  and  drink  that  I  take  into  my  mou 
please  his  palate.  But  of  this  more  fully  in  some  of  the  fol 
particulars- 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  evident  from  reason,  that  there  is 
siderable  difficult)-  in  a  man^s  arriving  to  such  a  dispositz 
inind^  as  shall  make  him  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins 
yet  it  is  also  as  evident  from  the  text,  and  from  experienc 
tlmt  some  men  are  brought  to  do  so.  And  therefore,  since 
is  no  effect,  of  what  kind  soever,  but  is  resolvable  into  some  c 
we  will  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  vile  and  pretema 
temper  of  mind,  that  should  make  a  man  please  himself  witb 
wliich  can  noways  reach  or  affect  those  faculties  and  princi 
which  nature  has  made  the  proper  seat  and  subject  of  plea 
Now  tiie  causes,  or  at  least  some  of  the  causes,  tiiat  debaucli 
corrupt  the  mind  of  man  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  take  pleasui 
other  men^s  sins,  are  these  five.' 

1.  A  commission  of  the  same  sins  in  a  man's  own  pei 
This  is  imported  in  the  very  words  of  the  text ;  where  it  is 
of  such  persons  J  that  "  they  not  only  do  tijie  same  thinj 
which  must  therefore  imply  that  they  do  them.  It  is  conv< 
tion  and  acquaintance,  dmt  must  give  delight  in  things 
actions j  as  well  as  in  persons.  And  it  is  trial  that  must  b 
the  acquaintance :  it  being  hardly  imaginable,  that  one  shoulc 
delighted  with  a  sin  at  second-hand,  till  he  has  known  it  at 
first.  Delight  is  the  natural  resuh  of  practice  and  experim 
and  when  it  flows  from  any  thing  else,  so  far  it  recedes  i 
nature.  None  look  with  so  much  pleasure  upon  the  work 
art,  as  those  who  are  artists  themselves.  They  are  there 
their  delight,  because  they  were  heretofore  their  empIoym< 
and  tliey  love  to  see  such  things,  because  they  once  loved  tc 
them*  In  like  mamier,  a  man  must  sin  himself  into  a  love 
other  men^s  sins ;  for  a  bare  notion  or  speculation  of  this  bl 
art  will  not  carry  him  so  far.  No  sober,  temperate  person  in 
world  {whatsoever  other  sins  he  may  be  inclinable  to,  and  gi 
of)  can  look  w^ith  any  complacency  upon  the  drunkenness 
sottishness  of  his  neighbours:  nor  can  any  chaste  person,  be 
other  failings  what  they  will,  reflect  with  any  pleasure  or  del 
upon  the  filthy,  unclean  conversation  of  another,  though  n( 
so  much  in  fashion,  and  vouched,  not  by  common  use  only, 
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»e  must  first  be  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
se  vices  himself ;  and  they  must  have  endeared 
by  those  personal  gratifications  he  had  received 

he  can  come  to  like  them  so  far  as  to  be 
loured  with  them,  wheresover  he  sees  them. 
5ed,  that  a  sober  or  a  chaste  person,  upon  the 
invy,  or  spiritual  pride,  which  is  all  the  religion 
nay  be  glad  to  see  the  intemperance  and  de- 
about  him :  but  it  is  impossil^le  that  such  per- 

any  delight  in  the  men  themselves  for  being 
,  in  such  a  case,  they  do  not  properly  delight  in 
ough  they  inwardly  rejoice  (and  after  a  godly 
>  see  another  ffuilty  of  it;  but  they  delight  in 

disaster  which  they  know  it  will  assuredly 
^bom  they  hate,  and  wish  ill  to.  They  rejoice 
eli^htiul  object,  but  as  in  a  cause  and  means  of 
ruin.  So  grateful,  nay,  so  delicious  are  even 
ies  committed  by  others  to  the  pharisaical  piety 
le  mean  time,  can  be  wholly  unconcerned  for  the 
hereby  upon  the  name  of  God  and  the  honour  of 
1  by  the  same  their  sanctified  spleen  is  gratified  in 
my  and  destruction. 

we  may  reckon  upon  that  scarce  any  man 
>f  sin  in  others,  but  by  first  practising  it  himself; 
may  take  it  for  a  shrewd  indication  and  sign, 
of  the  ihanners  of  those  who  have  sinned  with 
d  caution  to  suffer  the  eye  of  the  world  to 
directly  upon  their  conversation.  For  though 
have  lived  never  so  much  upon  the  reserve,  as 
behaviour,  yet  if  they  be  observed  to  have  a 
n  and  fondness  for  persons  noted  for  any  isort  of 
e  but  there  was  a  communication  in  the  sin, 
;o  m  affection.  The  man  has,  by  this,  directed 
imself ;  and  though  we  cannot  always  come  to  a 
lal,  yet  by  a  true  copy  we  may  know  all  that  is 

use  that  brings  a  man  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
i  only  a  commissioh  of  those  sins  in  his  own 
commission  of  them  against  the  full  light  and 
conscience.  For  this  also  is  expressed  in  the 
persons  charged  with  this  wretched  disposition 
to  have  been  such  *^  as  knew  the  judgment  of 
^ho  committed  such  things  were  worthy  of 
ew  that  there  was  a  righteous  and  a  searching 
iddin^  such  practices;  and  they  knew  that  it 
;  divine  stamp,  that  it  was  the  law  of  God ; 
hat  the  sanction  of  it  was  under  the  greatest 
of  all  penalties,  death.  And  this  surely,  om» 
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would  think,  was  knowledjge  enough  to  have  opened  both 
eyes,  and  his  heart  too ;  his  eyes  to  see,  and  his  heart  to 
the  intolerable  mischief  that  the  commission  of  the  sio   sc 
.  .  him  must  infallibly  plunge  him  into.     Nevertheless,  tfae 

^        here  mentioned  were  resolved  to  venture,  and  to  conuait 
'•       even  while  conscience   stood  protesting  against  it.     'L'ttt 
BQch  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law,  such  as  laugliec 
sword   of  vengeance,  which   divine  justice   brandished    i 
faces.     For  we  must  know,  that  God  has  set  a  flaming  s^^'^ 
only  before  paradise,  but  before  hell  itself  also ;  to  keep  xn 
of  this,  as  well  as  out  of  the  other.    An4  conscience  is  ttn 
into  whose  hand  this  sword  is  put.     But  if  now  the  sinne 
not  only  wrestle  with  this^  angel,  but  throw  him  too ;  and    '^ 
complete  a  victory  over  his  conscience,  that  all  these  con^ 
lions  shall,  be   able  to   strike   no  terror  into  his  mind,    1 
restraint  upon  his  lusts,  no  control  upon  his  appetites ;  he    i 
tainly  too  strong  for  the  means  of  grace;  and  his  heart  lies 
like  a  broad  and  high  road,  for  all  me  sin  and  villany  in  the 
freely  to  pass  through. 

The  truth  is,  if  we  impartially  consider  the  nature  of 
sins  against  conscience,  we  shall  find  them  such  strange  parad 
that  a  man  must  balk  all  common  principles,  and  act  contn 
the /natural  way  and  motive  of  all  human  actions,  in  the  coi 
sion  of  them.  For  that  which  naturally  moves  a  man  to  dc 
thing,  must  be  the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  some 
from  the  thing  which  he  is  about  to  do :  and  that  which  nah 
keeps  a  man  from  doing  of  a  thing,  must  be  the  apprehej 
and  fear  of  some  mischief  likely  to  ensue  from  that  thir 
action,  that  he  is  ready  to  engage  m.  But  now,  for  a  man  t 
a  thing,  while  his  conscience,  the  best  light  that  he  has  to  j 
by,  assures  him  that  he  shall  be  infinitely,  unsupportably  n: 
able,  if  he  does  it ;  this  is  certainly  unnatural,  and,  one  ^k 
imagine,  impossible. 

And  therefore,  so  far  as  one  may  judgCj  while  a  man 
against  his  conscience,  he  acts  by  a  principle  of  direct  infidi 
;tnd  does  not  really  believe  that  those  things  that  God  has 
ihreatened,  shall,  ever  come  to  pass.  ■  For  though  he  may  yie 
general  faint  assent  to  the  tmth  of  those  propositions,  a.s 
stand  recorded  in  scripture ;  yet,  for  a  thorough,  practical  bi 
that  those  general  propositions  ^all  be    particularly  made  j 
upon  his  person,  no  doubt,  for  the  time  that  he  is  sinning  as 
conscience,  such  a  belief  has  no  place  in  hh  mind.     Wliich  b 
so,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  ready  and  disposed  this  must  n 
leave  the  soul,  to  admit  of  any,  even  the  most  horrid,  unna 
proposals,   that   the   devil   himself  can   suggest:    for   consci 
being   once   extinct,  and  the   Spirit   of  God  withdrawn  (^ 
never  stays  with  a  man  when  conscience  has  once  lefl  him) 
soul,  like  the  first  matter  to  all  forms,  ha^  a  universal  prope: 
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For  every  violation  of  conscience  proportion- 
aething  of  its  native  tenderness,  which  tender- 
luse  of  that  anguish  and  remorse  that  it  feels 
don  of  sin ;  it  follows,  that  when,  by  decrees, 
rom  off  all  of  this  tenderness,  the  sinner  wiU  find 
d  upon  his  doing  the  very  wickedest  and  worst 
consequently,  that  this  is  the  most  direct  and 
on  to  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  sin^ 
on  it  was,  that  I  alleged  sinning  against  con- 
f  the  causes  of  this  vile  temper  and  habit  of 
are  now  discoursing  ^f.  Not  that  it  has  any 
efficiency  of  this  particular  sort  of  sinning, 
>ther9  but  that  it  is  a  general  cause  of  this,  as 
vices;  and  that  it  is  impossible  but  a  man 
3sed  this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience 
lied  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to  the 
;h  I  account  the  delighting  in  other  men's  sins 

!  of  this  villanous  disposition  of  mind,  besides  a 
Emission  of  such  and  such  sins,  and  his  com- 
mnst  conscience,  must  be  also  his  continuance 
I  forbid,  that  every  single  commission  of  a  sin, 
3  kind,  and  withal  acted  against  conscience  for 
ould  so  far  deprave  the  soul,  and  bring  it  to 
ense  and  condition,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
we  know  what  a  foul  sin  David  committed, 
St.  Peter  himself  fell  into ;  both  of  them,  no 
learly  against  the  dictates  of  their  conscience ; 
d,  that  dther  of  them  was  thereby  brought  ta 
rame  of  heart,  as  to  delight  in  their  own  sins, 

other  men's.  And  therefore,  it  is  not  every 
conscience  that  can  quench  the  Spirit  to  sucn 
re  been  speaking  of;  but  it  must  be  a  long,  in- 
1  custom  of  sinning  after  this  manner,  that  at 
d  ends  in  such  a  cursed  effect.  For  this  is  so 
^e  in  sm,  that  no  man  begins  with  it:  he 
his  tyrocinium,  or  novitiate,  m  sinning,  before 
his,  be  he  never  so  quick  a  proficient.  No 
so  fast  as  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  highest 
at  first.     Before  a  man  can  come  to  be  pleased 

he  sees  his  neighbour  commit  it,  he  must 
.  long  acquaintance  with  it  himself,  as  to 
intimacy  or  friendship  between  him  and  that; 
w,  a  man  is  natursdly  glad  to  see  his  old 
his  own  house,  but  wheresoever  he  meets  him. 
property  of  an  old  sinner,  to  find  a  delight  in 
villanies  in  the  practice  of  other  men ;  to  see 
',  as  it  were,  in  reversion ;  and  to  find  a  greater 
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satisfaction  in  beholding  him  who  succeeds  him  in  bis  ^ 
him  who  is  to  succeed  him  in  his  estate.  In  the  msttt 
age  makes  a  greater  change  upon  the  soul,  than  it  doc 
upon  the  body.  And  as  in  this,  if  we  compare  the  jpici 
man,  drawn  at  the  years  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  w^tb 
of  the  same  person  at  threescore  and  ten,  hardly  the  le; 
or  similitude  of  one  face  can  be  found  in  the  other.  So 
soul,  the  difference  of  the  dispositions  and  qualities  of  tl 
man  will  be  found  much  greater.  Compare  the  hannl 
tiie  credulity,  the  tenderness,  the  modesty,  and  the  inf 
piiableness  to  virtuous  counsels,  which  is  in  youth,  as  it 
fresh  and  untainted  out  of  the  hands  of  nature,  with  tl 
chievousness,  the  slyness,  the  craft,  the  impudence,  the  fals 
and  the  confirmed  obstinancy  in  most  sorts  of  sin,  that  15 
found  in  an  aged,  long-practised  sinner,  and  you  will  confc 
complexion  and  hue  of  his  soul  to  be  altered  more  than  tj 
his  face.  Age  has  given  him  another  body,  and  custom  a 
mind.  All  those  seeds  of  vittue  and  good  morality,  thai 
the  natural  endowments  of  our  first  years,  are  lost,  and  de 
ever.  And  in  respect  of  the  native  innocence  of  childhoo 
man,  through  old  age,  becomes  twice  a  child.  The  vices  i 
age  have  in  them  the  stiffness  of  it  too.  And  as  it  is  the  ui 
time  to  learn  in,  so  the  unfitness  of  it  to  unlearn  will  be 
much  greater. 

Which  considerations,  joined  with  that  of  its  imbecilityj  ms 
the  proper  season  for  a  superannuated  sinner  to  enjoy  the  de 
of  sm  m  the  rebound ;  and  to  supply  the  impotence  of  pn 
by  the  airy,  fantastic  pleasure  of  memory  and  reflection, 
all  that  can  be  allowed  him  now,  is  to  refiresh  his  decrepit 
sensuality  with  the  transcript  and  history  of  his  former 
recognised,  and  read  over  by  him,  in  the  vicious  rants  0 
vigorous,  youthful  debauchees  of  the  present  time,  whom  ( 
an  odd  kind  of  passion,  mixed  with  pleasure  and  envy  toe 
sees  flourishing  in  all  the  braveiy  and  prime  of  their  age 
vice.  An  old  wrestier  loves  to  look  on,  and  to  be  near  the 
though  feebleness  will  not  let  him  offer  at  the  pri^e.  An 
huntsman  finds  a  music  in  the  noise  of  hounds,  though  he  n 
follow  the  chase.  An  old  drunkard  loves  a  tavern,  thnugl 
cannot  go  to  it,  but  as  he  is  supported,  and  led  by  another, 
as  some  are  observed  to  come  from  thence.  And  an  old  wa 
will  be  doating  upon  women,  when  he  can  scarce  see  them  w 
out  spectacles.  And  to  show  the  true  love  and  fisuthful  allegi^ 
that  the  old  servants  and  subjects  of  vice  ever  after  bear  U 
nothing  is  more  usual  and  firequent,  than  to  hear^  that  md 
have  been  strumpets  in  their  youth,  turn  procurers  in  their ; 
Theur  great  concern  is,  that  the  vice  may  still  go  on* 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in   the  sins 
olberSi  b,  from  that  meanness  and  poor-spiritedness  that 
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arably  aecompanies  all  guilt.  "Whosoever  is 
i]£  of  sin,  feeb  in  himself,  whether  he  will  owii 
:>itionable  shame,  and  a  secret  depression  of 
And  this  is  so  irkrome  and  nneasnr  to  man's 
esdess  to  relieve  and  rid  himself  from  it:  for 
>  way  so  effectual,  as  to  get  company  in  the 
mpany,  in  any  action,  gives  both  credit  to  that, 

0  the  agent;  and  so  much  as  the  sinner  gets 
e  casts  off  of  shame.  Singularity  in  sin  puts 
;  since  to  be  alone  in  any  practice,  seems  to 
it  of  the  world  against  it ;  but  the  concurrence 
Lt  approbation  of  that  in  which  they  concur, 
of  nakedness,  and  the  result  of  that,  we  know, 
company  (mly  that  can  bear  a  man  out  in  an  ill 
LO  is  to  encounter  and  fight  the  law,  will  be 
cond.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if 'some  take  de- 
alities  and  baseness  of  others ;  for  nothing  can 
Is,  drooping,  and  sneaking,  and  inwardly  re- 
x)m  a  sense  of  their  own  guilt,  but  to  see  others 

6S.  '    . 

jQQongst  the  virtuous  is  a  double  disgrace  and 
the  whole  company  is  vicious  and  debauched, 
,  or  at  least  easily  pardon  one  another.  And 
y  some,  that  tfaer^  is  none  so  homely  but  loves 
it  is  certain,  that  there  is  no  man  so  vicious  but 
image  of  his  vice  reflected  upon  him  from  one 
least  equals  him  in  the  siaime. 
lot  only  shameful,  but  also  weak ;  and  it  seeks 

1  in  society;  for  it  is  this  that  must  give  it 
pport.  But  on  the  contrary,  how  great,  and,  as 
LOW  self-sufficient  a  thing  is  virtue!  It  ne^dd 
ibroad,  no  countenance  from  the  multitude, 
le  virtuous  man  in  the  world,  he  would  hold 
confidence  and  honour.  He  would  shame  the 
I  world  him.  For,  according  to  that  excellent 
^rbv.  xiv.  14,  "  A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied 

needs  look  no  further.  But  if  he  desires  to  see 
ropa^ted  and  diffused  to  those  about  him,  it 
lot  his  own.  It  is  his  charity  that  wishes,  and 
at  requires  it.  For  solitude  and  singularity  can 
isgrace  him,  unless  we  eould  suppose  it  a  dis- 
be  smgularly  good. 

»erson,  like  me  basest  sort  of  beasts,  never 
in  the  herd.     Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the 

sharing  it ;  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  com- 
iving  it  into  many  channels ;  and,  therefore,  if 
void  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  dis^ 
a  multiplicity  of  the  object.  These,  I  confess, 
2a2 
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are  poor  shifts  and  miserable  shelters  for  a  sick  and 
braiding  conscience  to  fly  to  ;  and  yet  they  are  some  o 
that  the  debauchee  has  to  cheer  up  his  spirits  with  in  t} 
For  if,  after  all,  he  must  needs  be  seen  and  taken  notice  oj 
his  filth  and  noisomeness  about  him,  he  promises  himself  j 
that  it  will  be  some  allay  to  his  reproach,  to  be  but  one  of 
march  in  a  troop,  and  by  a  preposterous  kind  of  ambition  t< 
in  bad  company. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  cause  that  I  shall  mention,  indue 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  sins  of  others,  is  a  certain,  peculia 
countable  malignity,  that  is  in  some  natures  and  dispositi 
know  no  other  name  or  word  to  express  it  by.  But  H 
itself  is  fi'equently  seen  in  the  temporal  concerns  of  this 
For  are  there  not  some  Who  find  an  inward  secret  rejoii 
themselves,  when  they  see  or  hear  of  the  loss  or  calamity  c 
neighbour,  though  no  imaginable  interest  or  advantage  of  the 
is  or  can  be  served  thereby?  But  it  seems  there  is  a 
wolfish  principle  within,  that  is  fed  and  gratr6ed  with  an 
misery ;  and  no  other  account  or  reason  in  the  world  can  be 
of  its  b  Jlng  so,  but  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  beast  to  delight  i 
things. 

And   as  this  occurs  frequently  in  temporals,  so  there 
doubt,  but  that  with  some  few  persons  it  acts  the  same  wa 
in  spirituals.     I  say,  with  some  few  persons ;  for,  thanks 
God,  the  common,  known  corruption  of  human  nature,  upt 
bare  stock  of  its  original  depravation,  docs  not  usually  pr 
so  far.     Such  a  one,  for  instance,  was  that  wretch,  who  m; 

f)oor  captive  renounce  his  religion,-  in  order  to  the  sainng  i 
ife ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  presently  ran  him  through,  j 
ing  that  he  had  thereby  destroyed  his  enemy^  both  body  and 
But  more  remarkably  such  was  that  monster  of  diabolical 
ness  here  in  England,  i;riio  some  years  since,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  suffered  death  for  crimes  iscarce  ever  heard  of  be 
having  firequently  boasted,  that  as  several  men  had  their  se 
pleasures  and  recreations,  so  his  peculiar  pleasure  and  recre 
was  to  destroy  souls,  and  accordingly  to  put  men  upon  such  j 
tices  as  he  knew  would  assuredly  do  it.  But  above  all,  the 
sajring  of  some  of  the  dissenting  brotherhood  ought  to  he 
claimed  and  celebrated  to  their  eternal  honour ;  who,  while  i 
was  another  new  oath  preparing,  which  they  both  supposed 
hoped  most  of  the  clergy  womd  not  take-in  a  most  insu 
manner  gave  out  thereupon,  That  they  were  resolved  eitb< 
have  our  livings,  or  to  damn  our  souls.  An  expression  so  fra 
with  aU  the  spite  and  poison  which  the  devil  himself  could  in 
into  words,  that  it  ought  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  the  humu 
charity,  and  Christianity  of  this  sort  of  men  for  ever. 

Now  such  a  temper  or  principle  as  these  and  the  like  pass 
do   import,   I  call  a  peculiar  malignity-  of  nature;   since  i 
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the  inyeterate  lore  of  vice,  nor  yet  the  lone 
at  even  against  the  reluctancies  aod  light  of 
tself  have  this  devilish  effect  upon  the  mind, 
\  such  a  villanous  preternatural  disposition  as 

For  to  instance  in  the  particular  case  of 
1,  let  a  father  be  never  so  vicious,  yet, 
le  would  not  have  his  child  so.  Nay,  it  is 
ho  have  been  as  corrupt  in  their  morals  as 
m,  have  yet  been  infinitely  solicitous  to  have 
ly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought  up :  so 
lave^^  begot  sons  aner  their  own  likeness,^' 
ng  to  breed  them  so  too. 
y,  is  the  most  pregnant  demonstration  in  the 
-condemning  sentence,  that  is  peipetually 
reat  sinner's  breast ;  and  of  that  inward  grat- 
ry  thing  he  practises,  that  he  should  abhor  to 
y  one,  whose  good  he  nearly  tenders,  and 
hes  well  to.    But  if  now  on  the  other  side, 

find  a  father  corrupting  his  son,  or  a  mother 
;hter,  as  God  knows  such  monsters  have  been 
seas,  we  must  not  charge  this  barely  upon  a 
f  vice  in  these  persons,  but  much  more  upon 
ud  baseness  of  nature :  if  the  name  of  nature 
hat  which  seems  to  be  an  utter  cashiering  of 
,  and  a  contradiction  to,  the  common  pnnci- 
For  this  is  such  a  disposition  as  strips  the 
;  makes  him  sacrifice  his  children  to  Moloch ; 
the  cruelty  of  a  cannibal  or  a  Satum,  as  it  is 
inhuman  to  damn  a  child  than  to  devour  him. 
d  and  hear  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  may 
lonstrosity  in  educations :  thus,  when  a  father 
le  trains  him  up  into  a  beast,  making  even 
r,  a  bordel,  and  a  school  of  lewdness,  to  instil 
e  into  the  unwary,  flexible  years  of  his  poor 
their  tender  minds  with  the  irresistible  au- 
is  base  example ;  so  that  all  the  instruction 
sir  father's  walls,  shall  be  only  to  be  disci- 
practice  of  sin,  to  be  catechized  ioto  all  the 
',  and  at  length,  confirmed  in  a  mature,  grown 

I  of  debauchery.  And  this  some  parents  call 
Idren  to  know  the  world,  and  to  study  men : 

as    it  were,  by  the   hand,   through  all  the 

II  the  varieties  and  modes  of  villany,  till  at 
em  ten  times  more  the  children  of  ihe  devil. 

Now,  I  say,  if  the  unparalleled  wickedness 
at  any  time  cast  us  upon  such  blemishes  of 

who  while  they  thus  treat  their  children, 
[Lsurp  the  name  of  parents,  by  assuming  it  to 
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themselves;  let  us  not  call  them  hjiht  low,  dirointitivc 
title  of  sinful,  wicked,  or  ungodly  men;    but  lot     us    It' 

them  as  so  many  prodigious  exceptions  from  our  commt 
as  so  many  portentous  animals,  like  the  strange  unnaturalj 
lions  of  Africa,  and  fit  to  be  pubKcly  sho\\Ti,  were     th^y 
to  be  seen.     For  certainly,  where  a  child  finds  his  o^wo  pf 
pervGjters,  he  cannot  be  so  properly  said  to  he    borj?, 
damned  in  the  world  ;   and  better  were  it  for  him    \yy^  far 
been  unborn  and  nnhegot^  than  to  come  to  ask  blessings 
whose  conversation  breathes  nothing  but  contagion    and    a 
So  impossible,  and  so  much  a  paradox  is  it,  for  any  parent  to 
to  his  child  his  blessing  and  his  vice  too. 

And  thus  I  have  despatched  the  first  general  thing  proj 
the  handling  of  the  words>  and  shown  in  five  several    pBrdc 
what  it  is  that  brings  a  man  to  such  a  disposition  of  mind ,  as  tc 
pleasure  in  other  men*s  sins.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

Second,  which    is,  to  show    the  reasom^    why   a    nutn^s 
disposed  to  do  so,  comes  to  be  attended  with  swch  an  e^raar  ' 
guilt.      And  the  first   shall   be   taken   from  this,   that     Gal 
there  is  no  motive  to  induce  or  tempt  a  man  to  this   way 
sinning.     And   this  is  a  most  certain  truth  j  that  the   les'^erj 
temptation  is,  the  greater  is  the  sin*     Fo^  in  every  sin,  b^ 
much  the  more  free  the  will   is  in  its  choice,  bjr  so  much  ■ 
act  the  more  sinfuL     And  where  there  is  nothmg  to  irapC 
urge,  or  provoke  it  to  act,  there  is  so  much  a  higher  and  perl 
degree  of  freedom  about  that  act.     For  albeit,   the  wiH   is 
capable  of  being  compelled  to  any  of  its  actings,  yet  it  is  cap 
of  being  made  to  act  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  according  (o  i 
different  impressions  it  receives  from  motives  or  objects.     If  I 
object  he  extremely  pleasing,  and  apt  to  gratify  it ;  there,  \kou§ 
the  will  has  stiU  a  power  of  refusmg  it,  yet  it  is  not  witliout  &omt^ 
difficulty.     Upon  which  account  it  is,  that  men  are  so  strong^jT 
carried  out  to,  and  so  hardly  taken  off  from  the  practice  of  vici'^ 
namely,  because  the  sensual  pleasure  arising  from  it  is  still  im- 
portuning and  drawing  them  to  it* 

But  now,  fi'om  whence  springs  this  pleasure  ?    Is  it  not  fmm 
the  ^^ratification  of  some  desire  founded  in  nature  ?     An  irregulaf 
gratification  it  is  indeed  very  often :  yet  still  the  foundation  of  it 
is,  and  must  be,  something  natural :  so  that  the  sum  of  all  is  this^ 
tliat  the  naturalness  of  a  desire  is  the  cause  that  the  satisfaction 
of  it  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  importunes  the  will,  and  tliat  whirh 
importunes   the    will,    puts  a  difficulty  in  the  will's   refusing  or 
forbearing  it*     Thus  drunkenness  is  an  irregular  satisfaction  of 
the  appetite  of   thirst ;    uncleanness  an  unlawftil  gratification  of 
the  appetite  of  procreation  ;    and  covetousness  a  boundlessj  im- 
reasonable  pursuit  of  the  principle  of  self-preservation*    So  tlial 
all  these  are  founded  in  some  natural  desire,    and    are  theiffone 
pleasurable,  and  upon  that  account  tempt,  solicit,  and  enlice  the 
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>ie  is  hardly  any  one  vice  or  sin  of  direct  and 

but  vhat  IS  the  irregularity  and  abuse  of  one 

natural  principles ;  namely,  either  that  which 

reserve  himself,  or  that  which  inclines  him  to 

rinciple,  faculty  or  desire,  by  which  nature 
wn  pleasure  or  preservation,  is  or  can  be 
nan's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice?  It 
the  pleasure  that  naturally  can  be  received 
,  can  immediately  and  personally  affect  npne 
Lt;  for  it  is  an  application  of  the  pleasing 
m  sense ;  and  no  man  feels  by  another  man's 
re  the  delight  that  a  man  takes  from  another's 
r  else  but  a  fantastical,  preternatural  corn- 
that  which  he  has  really  no  sense  or  feeling 
love  of  vice,  as  such,  a  delighting  in  sin  for 
!  a  direct  imitation,  or  rather,  an  exemplifica- 
f  the  devil,  who  delights  in  seeing  those  sins 
LC  very  condition  of  his  nature  renders  him 
ing  himself.  For  the  devil  can  neither  drink, 
the  epicure,  though  he  enjoys  the.  pleasures 
econd  hand,  and  by  malicious  approbation, 
thief,'  says  Solomon,  "  and  steals  to  satisfy 
vi.  30,  though  it  cannot  wholly  excuse  the 
;  extenuates  the  guilt.  And  we  know,  there 
stions  in  the  soul  of  man,  that  urge  and  push 
sfaction,  with  such  an  impetuous  fury,  that 
overborne  and  run  down  by  them,  considering 
nature,  we  cannot  but  pity  the  person,  while 
It  being  like  one  ready  to  drink  poison,  rather 
t. 

thall,  with  a  sober,  sedate,  diabolical  rancour, 
himself  in  the  sight  of  his  neighbour's  sm 
tly  .hug  himself  upon  the  ruins  of  his  brother's 
lours  of  his  reason,  can  he  plead  the  instiga- 
1  nature  inclining  him  to  this ;  and  that  would 
uneasy  to  himself,  should  he  not  thus  triumph 
confusion  ?  No,  certainly,  this  cannot  be  so 
For  he  may  as  well  carry  his  eyes  in  another 
races  with  another  man's  feet,  as  directly  and 
^asures  that  spring  from  the  gratification  of 
es. 

on,  whosoever  he  is,  who  accounts  it  his 
don  to  see  one  man  wallowing  in  his  filthy 
iade  infamous  and  noisome  by  his  sensuality, 
to  allege  for  a  reason  of  his  so  doing,  that 
»us  draughts  of  the  one,  do  or  can  leave  the 
tip  of  his  tongue ;  or,  that  all  the  fomica- 
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tions  and  whoredoms  of  the  other,  do  or  can  quencli 
boilings  of  his  own  lust.  No,  this  is  impossible, 
what  can  we  then  assign  for  the  cause  of  this  monsl 
sition?  Why,  all  that  can  be  said  in  this  case  is, 
proceeds  by  quite  another  method ;  having  given  ra^r 
such  appetites,  and  allotted  to  each  of  them  their  respc 
sures;  the  appetite  and  the  pleasure  still  cohabiting"  i 
subject :  but  the  devil  and  long  custom  of  sinnino^  li 
induced  upon  the  soul  new,  imnatural,  and  absurcT  dLi 
sires  that  have  no  real,  object ;  desires  that  relish  thii 
all  desirable ;  but,  like  the  sickness  and  distemper  of 
feeding  only  upon  filth  and  corruption,  fire  and  brims 
giving  a  man  the  devil's  nature  and  the  devil's  delight : 
no  other  joy  or  happiness,  but  to  dishonour  his  Make 
destroy  his  fellow  creature ;  to  corrupt  him  here,  and  t 
him  hereafter.  In  fine,  there  is  as  much  diflerence  bet 
pleasure  a  man  takes  in  his  own  sins,  and  that  which  b< 
other  m«i's,  as  there  is  between  the  wickedness  of  a  msn 
wickedness  of  a  devil, 

2.  A  second  reason  why  a  man's  taking  pleasure  in 
of  others,  comes  to  be  attended  with  such  an  extraordiiu 
is,  firom  the  boundless,  unlimited  nature  of  ibis  way  of 
For  by  this  a  man  contracts  a  kind  of  a  universal  guilt, 
it  were,  sins  over  the  sins  of  all  other  men ;  so  that  whih 
is  theirs,  the  guilt  of  it  is  equally  his.  Consider  any 
to  his  personal  powers  and  opportunities  of  sinning,  a 
paratively  they  are  not  great ;  for  at  greatest,  they  must 
limited  by  the  measure  of  a  man's  acting,  and  the  term  of  1 
tion.  And  a  man's  active  powers  are  but  weak,  and  his 
ance  in  the  world  but  short.  So  th?it  nature  is  not  suiBcienl 
pace  with  his  corruptions,  by  answering  desire  with  propoi 
practice. 

For  to  instance  in  those  two  grand  extravagancies  of 
drunkenness.  Surely  no  man  is  of  so  general  and  dif 
lust,  as  to  prosecute  his  amours  all  the  world  over ;  and  le 
never  so  outrageously  for  the  present,  yet  age  will  in  ti 
those  heats ;  and  the  impure  flame  will  either  die  of  itself, 
sume  the  body  that  harbours  it.  And  so  for  intemperance  i 
ing ;  no  man  can  be  so  much  a  swine,  as  to  be  always  poi 
but  in  the  compass  of  some  years  he  will  drown  his  hei 
his  strength  in  his  own  belly ;  and  after  all  his  drunken  I 
at  length  drink  down  himself  too ;  and  that  certainly  will  a 
put  an  end  to  the  debauch. 

But  now,  for  the  way  of  sinning  which  we  have  been  s 
of,  it  is  neither  confined  by  place  nor  weakened  by  age ; 
bedrid,  the  gouty,  and  the  lethargic,  may  upon  this  i 
equal  the  activity  of  the  strongest  and  most  vegete 
Such   a  one  may  take  his  brother  by  the  throat,  and 
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iky  he  can  neither  stir  a  hand  or  foot ;   and  he 
eidibours  bed,  while  weakness  has  tied  him 

He  may  sin  over  all  the  adulteries  and  de- 
Brauds  ana  oppressions  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
ay  so  speak,  he  may  break  evei^  command  of 
xy,  and  it  were  well  for  him  if  he  could  be 
too.  A  man,  by  delight  and  fancy,  may  grasp 
ntries  and  ages,  and  by  an  inward  liking  of 

in  their  guilt.  He  may  take  a  rapge  all  the 
raw  in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and 
t  in  his  own  breast.  For,  whatsoever  sin  a 
es,  and  would  commit  if  he  had  opportunity, 
time,  pleases  himself  with  the  speculation  of 
ever  he  commits  it  or  no,  it  leaves  a  stain  and 
onscience ;  and,  according  to  the  spiritual  and 
the  law,  is  made  in  a  great  respect  his  own. 
Buis,  there  is  a  kind  of  transmigration  of  sins, 
eh  Pythagoras  held  of  souls.  Such  a  one  to 
kes  a  man  not  only,  according  to  the  apostle's 
r  of  other  men's  sins,"  but  also  a  deriver  of 
lilt  of  them  to  himself;  and  vet  so  as  to  leave 
em  as  full  of  guilt  as  he  was  before, 
we  see  the  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive 
of  sinning ;  how  it  can  increase  and  multiply 
and  measures  of  actual  commission,  and  how 
e  sinner's  account  in  an  instant.  So  that  a 
the    various   and    even   numberless  kinds  of 

the  people  and  nations  round  about  him,  as 
i  mighty,  comprehensive  guilt,  and  adopt  it  to 
come  chargeable  with,  and  accountable  for,  a 
[t  a  figure. 

:  last  reason  that  I  shall  assign,  of  the  extra- 
ling  a  man's  being  disposed  to  take  pleasure 
s,  shall  be  taken  from  the  soul's  preparation 
;h  a  disposition ;  for  that  it  presupposes  and 
lilt  of  many  preceding  sins.  For,  as  it  has  been 
have  passed  many  periods  of  sin  before  he  can 
ive  served  a  long  apprenticeship  to  the  devil, 

to  such  a  perfection  and  maturity  in  vice,  as 
a  collection  of  a  long  and  numerous  train  of 
)endium  and  sum  total  of  several  particular 
I  and  cast  up  into  one.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the 
ind  sublimation  of  vice,  by  which,  as  in  the 
e  malignity  of  many  actions  is  contracted  into 
lit  witn  a  greater  advantage  of  strength  and 
itraction. 

le  wickedness  of  a  whole  life,  dischargmg  all 
I  into  this  one  quality,  as  into  a  great  sii^  or 
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common  shore.  So  that  nothing  is,  or  caa  be,  so  jprc 
significantly  called  the  "  very  sinfulness  of  sin,"  as  tJ 
therefore  no  wonder,  if  containing  so  many  years*  gn 
bowels  of  it,  it  stands  here  stigmatized  by  the  apostle^  sls 
of  mind,  rendering  men  so  detestably  bad,  that  the  gre 
of  manland,  the  devil  himself,  neitiier  can. nor  desires 
them  worse.  I  cannot,  I  need  not  say  any  more  of  . 
indeed  a  condition  not  to  be  thought  of,  by  persons  seriou; 
to  think  and  consider,  without  me  utmost  horror.  But 
truly  fear  God,  shall  both  be  kept  from  it,  and  from  those 
lead  to  it. 

To  which  God,  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  just,  be  rende 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do 
both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 


SERMON  XVIIL 

S   SIN   OF   TAKING   FLEASITHE   IN   OTHER  MEN's 

SINS. — Qniiirmed. 
Romans  i.  32. 

judgTneni  qf  God,  that  they  which  commit  such 
\y  rf  deathj  7wt  only  do  the  same,  but  have  pleor 
'  do  them. 

ese  words  I  showed,  in  the  preceding  discourse, 
iis  one  proposition :  viz. 
ising  from  a  man's  delighting  or  taking  pleasure 
,  or  ^  which  is  all  one)  in  other  men  for  their  sins, 
in  possibly  contract  by  a  commission  of  the  same 
son. 

of  which  I  stated  upon  Ihese  three  things : 
Erhat  it  is  that  brings  a  man  to  such  a  disposition 
pleasure  in  other  men's  sins. 
7  the  reasons  why  a  man's  being  disposed  to  do 
snded  with  such  an  extraordinary  guilt, 
ly,  To  declare  what  kind  of  persons  are  to  be 
5  character. 

F  which  being  despatched  already,  I  proceed 
md  last:  concerning  which,  I  shall  lay  down 
>n :  That  whosoever  draws  others  to  sin,  ought 
as  one  delighting  in  those  sins  that  he  draws 
ch  as  no  man  is  brought  to  do  any  thing,  espe- 
wicked,  but  in  order  to  the  pleasing  of  himself 
ird  and  incredible,  that  any  one  should  venture 
peafter,  for  that  which  does  not  some  way  or  other 
liim  here.     But  to  draw  forth  this  general  into 

Those  are  to  be  accounted  to  take  pleasure 
s,  who  teach  doctrines  directly  tending  to  en- 
'-e  them,  in  a  sinful  course.  For  there  is  none 
d  efficacious  a  way  to  prepare  a  man  for  all  sin, 

properly  to  put  out  the  eyes  of  that  which  is 
>y  perverting  his  judgment ;  and  when  that  is 
y  carry  him  whither  you  wilL  Chance  must  be 
mt  appetite  his  directw.  A  man's  judgment, 
he  great  spring  of  all  his  actions ;  and  conse- 
t  or  pervert  this,  is  to  derive  a  contagion  upon 

And  therefore  we  aee  how  high  pi  guilt  our 
2B 
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Sariour  charges  upon  this  in  Matt.  v.  19,  ""WThoas 
break  one  of  these  least  commandments,  and  shall  tea< 
shall  he  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  heairen  r*' 
truth,  shall  never  come  thither.  And  we  find  the  ^ 
the  Pharisees  was,  that  they  promoted  and  abetted  th 
other  men,  taught  the  devil's  doctrine  out  of  Moses'  < 
by  false  descants  upon  the  diving  precepts,  cut  asundei 
ing  force  of  them :  so  that,  according  to  their  WT-etci 
ments,  men  might  break  the  law,  and  yet  never  sin 
For,  in  Matt.  xv.  5,  6,  they  had  taught  men  how  ta  < 
their  parents,  without  any  violation  of  the  fifth  comm 
Thus  they  preached :  and  what  design  can  anv  one  im; 
authors  of  such  doctrines  could  have,  but  the  depraT 
men's  manners!  For,  if  some  men  teach  wicked  thing! 
lie  that  others  shoulcl  practise  them.  And  if  one  i 
another  a  copy,  it  is  no  doubt  with  a  purpose  that  he  shoi 
after  it. 

Now  these  doctrines  are  of  two  sorts. 

1.  Such  as  represent  actions  that  are  in  themselves  really 
and  sinful,  as  not  so.  2.  Such  as  represent  them  much  Ic 
as  to  their  kind  or  degrees,  than  indeed  they  are. 

For  the  first  of  which;  to  instance  in  one  very   gro 
instead  of  many,   take  the   doctrine  of  those  commonly 
Antinomians,    who    assert  positively,  that  believers  or 
regenerate,  and  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  cannot  sin. 
which  account,  no  wonder  if  some  very  liberally  assume  t 
selves  the  condition   and   character  of  believers;  for  the 
know  that  other  mighty  privilege  belongs   to   diem  of 
But  what  ?    May  not  these  believers  cheat  and  lie,  comm 
tery,  steal,  murder,  and  rebel?    Why,  yes,  they  may;  and  i 
is  more  common  than' to  see  such  believers  do  such  things 
how  then  can  they  escape  the  charge  of  all  that  guilt  tha 
raJJy  follows  firom  such  enormities  ?     Why,  thus ;  you  must 
case  with  great  care  and  accuracy  distinguish  between  the 
lying  and  the  sin   of  lying,  the  act  of  stealing,  and  the 
stealing,  and  the  act  of  rebellion  and  the  sin  of  rebellion, 
though    all  these  acts  are    ft'equent  and   usual   with  suci 
sons,   yet  Aey  are  sure  (as  they   order    the   matter)  ne 
he   guilty  of  the  sin.     And   the   reason  is,   because  it 
;he  quality  of  the   action  that  derives  a  qualification  upc 
person,  so  ad  to   render  him  such  or  such,  sood  or  bad 
it    is  the   antecedent  quality  or  condition   oi    the  persoi 
denominates  his  actions,   and  stamps  them  good  or  evil, 
that  they  are  those  only  who  are  first  wicked,  that  do  \( 
actions.      But  believers,   and  the   godly,   thou^  they  d 
very  same   things,  yet  they  so   much   outwit  the  devil  i 
rbing  of  them,  that  they  never  commit  the  same  sins.   Bu 
will  say,  how  came  they  Iqr  such  a  great  and  strange  privi 
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^11  you,  it  is  because  they  are  not  under  the 
the  law.  And  if  you  ask  fiirtheri  how  they 
mder  that  common  obligation  that  lies  so  hard 
U  the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  will  teU  you,  it 

believers  instead  of  the  law  have  the  Spirit 
i  them,  and  by  an  admirable  land  of  invisible 

them  just  as  a  spring  does  a  watch  ;  and  that 
imself  alone,  without  the  mediation  of  any 
to  ^de  or  direct,  and  much  less  to  command 
lo  mat  the  Spirit,  we  see,  is  to  be  their  sole 
and  very  often  contrary  to  the  written  law. 
rlvance,  doubtless,  to  authorize  and  sanctify 
most  flagitious  actions  that  can  proceed  from 
be  motions  of  the  Spirit,  which  uiey  so  confi- 
uselves  to  have,  cannot  so  much  as  in  things 
Y  any  certain  diagnostic,  be  distinguished  from 
lan's  own  heart,  they  very  easily  make  a  step 
in  things   unlawful,  conclude  the  motions  of 

be  the  impulse  of  the  Spirit ;  and  this  pre- 
w^hole   complexion    of  an  action,  that   would 

very  scurvily ;  and  makes  it  absolutely  pure 

or  rather  perfect  and  meritorious.     So  that  let 

mpudence  and  wickedness  enough  to  libel  his 

itlc  the  Spirit  of  God  to   all  that  he  does  or 

his   own  inclination   and   appetites,   though 

and  impure,  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  you  may, 
Qunds,  turn  him  loose,  and  bid  him  sin  if  he 
ich  for  the  first  sort  of  doctrines,  which  once 
Hood-gates  of  hell  pulled  up,  lets  in  a  deluge 
all  sin  and  vice  upon  the  bves  of  men.  And 
al  effect  of  the  doctrines  themselves,  we  can- 
it  infer,  that  the  interest  of  the  teachers  of  them 
cable. 

irt  of  doctrines  tending  to  engage  such  as  be- 
sinful  course,  are  such  as  represent  many  sins 
eir  kind  or  degree,  than  indeed  they  are.  Of 
bat  doctrine,  that  asserts  all  sins  committed  by 
ms  in  a  state  of  grace,  to  be  but  infirmities. 
i  things  as  sins  of  infirmity,  in  contradistinction 
ption,  is  a  truth  not  to  be  Questioned.;  but  in 
exactly  which  are  sins  of  innrmity,  and  which 
easy  a  work.  This  is  certain,  that  there  is  a 
ween  them ;  indeed,  as  vast  as  between  in- 
iliberation,  between  surprise  and  set  purpose: 
truly  regenei^te  have  sinned  this  latter  way, 
may  sin  so  again,  is  as  evident  as  the  story 
I  by  us)  of  David's  murder  and  adultery,  sina 
ith  deliberation,  but  with  artifice,  study  and 
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deep  contrivance.  And  can  sins,  tliat  carry  such  di^^^^ 
and  black  symptoms  upon  them,  pass  for  inSrmitres?  it>J 
daily  incursion,  and  such  as  human  i'railty,  and,  the  y^ry'  < 
of  our  nature  in  this  world  is  so  imavoinably  liable  to  ^C^ 
sins  of  infirmity),  tliat  a  "  righteous  man  may  fall  in 
seven  times  in  a  day;'*  and  yet,  according  to  the  mercii 
of  the  covenant  of  grace,  stand  accepted  oefore  God  as  _  5 
ous  man  still?  No,  certainly,  if  such  are  infirmities,  it 
hard  to  assign  what  are  presumptions.  And  what  a  sin- 
aging  doctrine  that  is,  that  avouches  them  for  such,  _  i^ 
cienfly  manifest  fi-om  hence,  that  although  everj^^  sin  of  in 
in  its  own  nature,  and  accotding  to  the  strict  rigour  of  tl 
merits  eternal  death,  yet  it  is  certain  from  the  ^spel,  i 
man  shall  actually  suffer  eternal  death  barely  for  sins  of  ini 
Which  being  so,"  persuade  but  a  man  that  a  regenerate 
may  cheat,  and  lie,  steal,  murder,  and  rebel,  by  way  of  iaii 
and  at  the  same  time  you  persuade  him  alsoj  that  he  may 
this  without  any  danger  of  damnation.  And  then,  since 
are  oftentimes  such  desirable  privileges  to  flesh  and  blood 
since  withal,  every  man  by  nature  is  so  Very  prone  to  thin 
best  of  himself  and  of  his  own  conditions  it  is  odds,  but  h 
find  a  shrewd  temptation  to  believe  himself  regenerate, 
than  forbear  a  pleasurable  or  a  profitable  sin,  by  thinking  \\\ 
shall  go  to  hell  for  committing  it.  Now  this  being  such  a 
maiiuduction  to  all  kinds  of  sm,  by  abusing  the  conscience 
undervaluing  persuasions  concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt 
of  the  foulest ;  it  is  evident,  that  such  as  teach  and  promol 
belief  of  such  doctrines,  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  d 
prophets  and  apostles ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  gu 
every  sin,  that  either  firom  pulpit  or  from  press  they  infl 
men  to  the  commission  of,  does  as  certainly  rest  upon  them 
will  one  day  he  as  severely  exacted  of  them,  as  if  the; 
actually  and  personally  committed  it  themselves. 

And  thus  I  have  instanced  in  two  notable  doctrines,  tha 
jusdy  be  looked  upon  as  the  general  inlets,  or  two  great 
through  which  all  vice  and  vilTmiy  rush  in  upon  the  mannc 
men  professing  religion.  But  tJie  particulars  into  which 
generals  diffuse  themselves,  you  may  look  for,  and  find  in 
well  furnished  magazines  and  stortihouses  of  all  imraoralit 
baseness,  the  books  and  writings  of  some  modern  casuists ; 
like  the  devil's  amanuenses,  and  secretaries  to  the  priiice  of 
ness,  have  published  to  the  world  such  notions  and  int: 
of  sin  out  of  his  cabinet,  as  neither  the  wit  or  wickedne 
man,  upon  the  bare  natural  stock,  either  of  invention  or  a 
tion,  could  ever  have  found  out.  The  writings,  both  of  th( 
and  New  Testament,  make  it  very  difficult  for  a  man 
saved ;  but  the  writings  of  these  men  make  it  more  ditfici 
not  impossible,  for  any  one  to  be  damned  :  for  where  there 
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no  dainnation.  And  as  th.ese  men  hare  ob- 
aded  the  natures  and  properties  of  things  by  their 
d  wretched  sophistry,  though  an  act  be  never  so 
fe  sure  to  strip  it  of  its  guilt ;  and  to  make  the 
of  action  so  pliable  and  bending,  that  it  shall  be 
broken.  So  that  he  who  goes  to  h^ll  must  pass 
r  gate  than  that  which  the  gospel  says  leads  to 
>  we  are  told,  is  only  strait,  but  this  is  absolutely 
that  sin  cannot  pass  it,  and  therefore  it  is  much 

bave  these  impostors  poisoned  the  fountams  of 

and  embased  the  yery  standard  and  distinguish* 

id  evil.     So  that  all  their  books  and  writings  are 

on  record,  and  impiety  registered  and  consigned 

there  is  a  nursery  and  plantation  of  vice,  where 
f  and  from  thence  to  be  transplanted  into  men's 
e  it  is  manured  with  art  and  argument,  sh^tered 
listinction,  and  thereby  enabled  both  to  annoy 
d  itself. 

how  &r  the  malignity  of  this  way  of  dnnincr 
has  vented  a  pernicious  doctrine,  or  published 
know  that  his  guilt  and  his  life  determine  not 
h  a  one,  as  the  apostle  says,  ^^  being  dead,  yet 
i  in  his  very  grave,  corrupts  others  while  he  is 
id  has  a  growing  account  in  the  other  world, 
nature's  last  debt  in  this ;  and  in  a  word,  quits 
m  carried  off  by  the  plague ;  who,  thoug;h  he 
does  execution  upon  otners  by  a  surviving 

ire  to  be  reckoned  to  take  pleasure  in  other 
ieavour  by  all  means  to  allure  men  to  sin,  and 
nal  persuasions,  importunity  or  desire,  as  we 
scribed,  enticing  the  young  man,  in  Prov.  vii., 
:.  Or  else  by  administering  objects  and  occa* 
or  draw  f<wth  a  man's  corrupt  affections ;  such 
;  of  a  choleric  or  revengeful  person  into  a  fit 
Lcc  against  the  person  of  his  neighbour;  thus^ 
s  blood  in  order  to  the  shedding  of  another's, 
provoking  of  a  lustful,  incontinent  person,  by 
ranton  books,  and  pictures:  and  that  which 
s  them  all,  ^e  incentives  of  the  stage ;  till  a 
lly  works  over  all  bounds,  and  grows  at  length 
jeous  to  be  either  governed  or  concealed, 
it  variety  ef  such  kind  of  traders  for  hell  as 
>n  of  late  years  abounded.  Wretches  who  live 
id  other  men's  sins,  the  .common  poisoners  of 
>erate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  manners,  and 
2b2 
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getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation  of  souls.  5 
any  unexperienced  young  novice  happens  mto  the  fet 
bourhood  of  such  pests,  presently  they  are  upon  him^  p 
full  purse  and  his  empty  pate  with  addresses  suita^Bl 
vanity;  telling  him,  what  pity  it  is,  that  one  m  acconapJ 
parts  and  person  should  smother  himself  in  the  countr; 
he  can  learn  nothing  of  gallantry  or  behaviour ;  as  ho^*^' 
his  court,  to  hector  a  draw,  to  cog  the  dye,  or  storm  a 
house;  but  must  of  necessity  liTe  and  die  ignorant  of  ^w*j 
to  trepan  or  be  trepanned,  to  sup,  or  rather  dine  at  mid 
a  tavern,  with  the  noise  of  oaths,  blasphemies,  and  fiddle^i 
his  ears,  and  to  fight  every  watch  and  constable  at  his  retu 
thence,  and  to  be  beaten  by  them ;  but  must  at  length,  pot 
die  dully  of  old  age  at  home ;  when  here  he  might  so  fasJj 
and  genteelly,  long  before  that  time,  have  been  duelled  &m 
into  another  world. 

If  this  be  not  the  guise  and  practice  of  the  times,  espec; 
to  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom,  let  any  one  judge 
whether  for  such  a  poor,  deluded  wretch,  instead  of  gi 
rusty  in  the  country,  as  some  call  it,  to  be  thus  brough 
company  of  indigent,  debauched,  soul-and-body-destroyini 
pies,  to  lose  his  estate,  femily,  and  virtue,  amongst  them 
city,  be  not  a  much  greater  violation  of  the  public  we 
justice  of  any  government,  than  most  of  those  crimes  that 
the  committers  of  them  to  the  callows,  we  may  at  present  easi 
and  one  day  perhaps  sadly  fed. 

Nor  is  this  trade  of  corrupting  the  gentr}'  and  nobilit; 
seasoning  them  with  the  vices  of  the  great  toiMi,  as  soon  a 
set  foot  mto  it,  carried  on  secretly  and  in  a  comer,  but 
and  in  the  face  of  the  sun ;  by  persons  who  have  formed 
selves  into  companies  or  rather  corporations.  So  that  s 
may  as  easily  know  where  to  find  one  to  teach  him  to  de 
whore,  game,  and  blaspheme,  as  to  teach  him  to  write,  < 
accounts :  it  is  their  support  and  business ;  nay,  their  ver 
fession  and  livehhood  ;  getting  tlieir  living  by  those  practic 
which  they  deserve  to  forfeit  their  lives- 

Now  these  are  another  sort  of  men,  who  are  justly  e 
with  the  guilt  and  character  of  delighting  in  other  men's 
men  who  are  the  deviPs  setters :  who  contrive,  study,  au' 
their  brains,  how  to  draw  in  some  poor,  innocent,  unguardi 
into  their  hellish  net,  learning  his  humour,  prying  into  h 
cumstances,  and  observing  his  weak  side  ;  and  all  this  to  pi; 
snare,  and  apply  the  temptation  e^Fe dually  and  successfulb 
when  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got  within 
and  are  able  to  drill  him  on  fit>m  one  lewdness  to  anotl 
the  same  arts  of  corrupting  and  squeezing  him  as  they  plea 
wonder,  if  they  rejoice  to  see  him  guilt}'  of  all  sorts  of  i 
and  take  pleasure  in  those  sins  in  which  they  find  their  pre 
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Ifect  fte  company  of  infamous  and  vidous  per* 
be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those  who  take 

men's  viciBS.  For  otherwise,  what  is  there  in 
1  they  can  pretend  to  be  pleased  with!  For 
s  have  neither  parts  nor  wits,  ingenuity  of  dis- 
ess  of  conversation,  to  entertain  or  delight  any 
into  their  company,  brings  but  his  reason  along 
n  the  contrary,  4heir  rude,  impertinent  loudness, 
ir  nastiness,  their  dull  obscene  talk,  and  ribaldry 

you  must  take  for  wit,  or  so  without  it),  cannot 
nd  offensive  to  any  one'  who  does  not  balk  his 
f  love  to  their  vice ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  the  sin 
ugliness  of  its  circumstances.  '  As  a  father  will 
his  beloved  son  for  all  the  dirt  and  foulness  of 
leamess  of  the  person  easily  apologizing  for  the 
f  the  habit. 

k  it  should  be  no  easy  matter  to  bring  any  man 
n  ale-house ;  indeed  of  so  much  sense,  as  seeing 
unts  to,  there  being  such  strong  encounters  of 
[uickly  send  him  packing,  did  not  the  love  of 
Bconcile  him  to  those  nuisances,  and  the  deity  he 
for  the  homeliness  of  its  shrine, 
fore,  that  where  a  man  can  like  and  lore  the 
md,  debauched  persons,  amidst  all  ^e  natural 
res  of  loathing  and  dislike,  it  can  prbceed  i&om 
ward  affection  he  bears  to  their  lewd,  debauched 
is  he  enjoys ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  the  rest 

,  such  as  encourage,  countenance,  and  support 
,  are  to  be  reckonwl  in  the  number  of  those 
t  in  other  men's  sins.     Now  this  may  be  done 

rm^datian.  Concerning  which  we  may  take  this 
no  man  commends  another  any  further  than  he 
eed  to  commend  any  one  is  to  vouch  him  to  the 
ike  for  his  worth,  and,  in*  a  word,  to  own  the 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for.  He  who  writes  an 
,  if  he  does  it  bcartily  is  himself  but  a  transcript 
tind ;  and  would,  no  doubt,  gladly  enough  see 
5  was  femous  for,  acted  agldn,  though  he  dare 
them  himself. 

ve  see  the  reason  of  some  men^s  giving  such 
%  and  appellations  to  the  worst  of  men  and 
5,  reproachftil  titles  to  the  best:  such  as  are 
1  a  spitting  in  their  prince's  fiaice,  petiHcmng; 
hism,  true  protestoTiiism ;  sacrilege  and  rapine, 
ion,  and  the  like.  As  on  the  contrary,  brand- 
the  rules  and  rites  of  the  best  church  in  the 
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world,  with  the  false  ond  odious  name  of /omialUy  J" 
ducing  all  religiousj  consdt^Mtious  obstrv^ers  of  them,     £*^ 
protestuittSy  and  papists  in  niaaquerade.     And  indeed,  roaxtj^ 
have  been  called  papists  of  late  years j  whom  those  vei^'  J 
who  call  them  soj  know  to  be  far  from  being  so.     But  wtistt 
they  mean  by  fixing  such  false  characters  upon  men,  ev^TM. 
their  own  consciences?     Why,  they  mean  and  design  fJi -is 
would  set  such  a  mark  upon  those  whom  tliey  hate,  as  ux^y 
their  throats  to  be  cut,  and  their  estates  to  be  seized  upoxij 
the  rabble  shall  be  let  loose  upon  the  government  once      « 
which    such  beggarly^   malicious   fellows    impatiently  hoj>< 
long  for. 

Though  I  doubt  not,  how  much  soever  knaves  may  abus^ 
with  words  for  a  time,  but  there  will  come  a  day,  in  whic 
most  active  papists  will  be  found  under  the  puritan  ma^l 
which  it  will  appear,  that  the  conventicle  has  been  the  Je;: 
safest  kennel  J  and  the  papists  themselves,  a-s  well  as  the  fans 
have  been  managers  of  those  monstrous  outcries  against  poj 
to  the  ruin  of  those  protestants  whom  they  most  hate,  and  w 
alone  they  fear*  It  being  no  unheard  of  trick  for  a  thief^  v 
he  is  closely  pursued,  to  cry  out,  ^' Stop  the  thief,*'  and  the; 
diverting  the  suspicion  from  himself,  to  get  clear  away*  1 
also  worth  our  while  to  consider  with  what  terms  of  respect 
commendation  knaves  and  sots  will  speak  of  their  own  &aten 
As,  What  an  honest,  what  a  worthy  man  is  such  a  one !  J 
what  a  good-natured  person  is  another !  According  to  wl 
terms,  such  as  are  factious,  by  worthy  men,  mean  only  sucl 
are  of  the  same  faction,  and  united  in  the  same  designs  against 
government  with  themselves.  And  such  as  are  brothers  of 
])ot,  by  a  good-natured  person,  mean  only  a  true,  trusty  debauc! 
who  never  stands  out  at  a  merry-meeting,  so  long  as  he  is  abl< 
stand  at  all :  nor  ever  refuses  a  healtli,  w^iile  he  has  enough 
his  own  to  pledge  it  with  j  and,  in  a  word,  is  as  honest,  as  an 
enness  and  debauchery,  want  of  sense  and  reason,  virtue 
sobriety,  can  possibly  make  liim. 

Secondly,  The  other  way  by  which  some  men  encourage  ot 
in  their  sins  is  by  preferment.  As,  when  men  shall  be  advar 
lo  places  of  trust  and  honour  for  those  qualities  that  render  t^ 
unworthy  of  so  much  as  sober  and  civil  company.  When  a 
or  master  shall  cast  his  favours  and  rewards  upon  such  beasts 
blemishes  of  society,  as  live  only  to  the  dishonour  of  Him 
made  them,  and  the  reproach  of  Him  who  maiutaius  th 
None  certainly  can  love  to  see  vice  in  power,  but  such  as  lov' 
f-ee  it  also  in  practice »  Place  and  honour  do  of  all  tilings  i 
misbecome  it ;  and  a  goat  or  a  swine  in  a  chair  of  state,  cai 
be  more  odious  than  ridiculous. 

It  is  reported  of  C^sar,  that  passing  through  a  certain  k 
and    seeing    all  the   ivomen  of  it    standing    at    their  doors 
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armSy  he  asked,  whether  the  women  of  that 
Aye  any  children  or  not  ?  Thereby  wittily  and 
Lching  &em,  for  misplacing  that  aiSection  upon 
Id  only  become  a  mother  to  her  child.  So, 
to  a  ^reat  family  or  government,  and  see  this 
Hotted  to  a  murderer,  another  filled  with  an 
[ner,  and  a  third  with  a  filthy  parasite^  may  we 
and  properly  ask  the  question,  whether  there 
as  virtue,  sobriety,  or  religion  amongst  such  a 
1  vice  wears  those  rewards,  honours^  and  privi- 
ther  nations,  the  common  judgment  of  reason 
e  virtuous,  the  sober  and  religious  ?  And  cer- 
grant  a  demonstration,  how  much  vice  is  the 
»ple,  when  many  amongst  them  are  preferred  for 
r  which,  in  omer  places,  they  can  scarce  be 

e  finished  the  third  and  last  general  thing  pro- 
ling  of  the  words,  which  was  to  show  the  several 
in,  which  fall  under  the  charge  and  character  of 
Jther  men's  sins.  , 

ces  firom  the  foregoing  particulars  shall  be  two- 
em  particular  persons ;  and,  2.  Such  as  concern 
lies  of  men. 

malignity  of  such  a  dispontion  of  mind,  as  in- 
slight  in  other  men's  sins,  with  reference  to  the 
)articular  persons.     As, 
ers  and  depraves  the  natural  firame  of  a  man's 

is  that  naturally  in  the  heart  of  man,  which 

and  consequently  would  make  him  det^  it 

ad  in  others  too.    The  first  and  most  genuine 

n  are  certainly  averse  to  it,  -and  find  a  secret 

firom  every  mvasion  that  sin  makes  upon  a 

and  that  must  needs  render  the  first  entrance 

sin  uneasy,  because  disagreeable.  Yet  time, 
m  of  sinning,  can  bring  a  man  to  such  a  pass, 
ore  difficult  and  grievous  to  him  to  part  with 

it  was  for  him  to  admit  it.  ^  It  shall  get  so  far 
;elf  so  deep  within  his  heart,^  that  it  shsJl  he  his 
creation,  his  companion,  and  his  other  self;  and 
between  his  6esb  and  his  bones,  or  rather,  be- 
d  his  soul,  shall  be  less  terrible  and  afflictive  to 
cen  off  firom  his  vice. 

unnatural  as  this  effect  of  sin  is,  there  is  one 

that  innate  principle  of  self-love,  that  very 

inds  a  man,  as  to  any  impartial  reflection  upon 

he  most  part  leaves  his  eyes  open  enough  to 

same  thing^in  his  neighbour,  and  to  hate  tha^ 
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in  others,  which  he  allows  and  cherishes  in  hlms^lfl       And 
fore,  when  it  shall  come  to  this,  that  he  also  approves,  embfx 
and  delig^hts  in  sin,  as  he   observes  it,  even  in    the    person  J 
practice  of  other  men  ;  this  shows  that  the  man   is  iwhoIJy  Ik 
formed   form  the  cn?ature  that  God  first  made  hion  ;    nay, 
has  consiiraed  those  poor  remainders  of  good  that  tixe  sin  of . 
left  )iim ;  that  he  has  worn  off  the  very  remote  ilisspo^iUons 
possibilities  to  virtnie ;   and,    in   a  word^  turned   grace   first, 
afterward   nature   itself  out   of  doors.      No   man   kno%r.*?   af 
first  entrance  upon  any  sin^  how  far  it  may  cany  him,    and 
it  will  stop;  the  commission  of  sin  being  general^  like   the ^    __ 
ing  out  of  water  J  which,  when  once  poured  outj  kno\rs  no  oOitf 
bounds,  but  to  run  as  far  as  it  can. 

(2.)  A  second  effect  of  this  disposition  of  mind  is,  that  it  pecu- 
liarly indisposes  a   man  to  repent  and  recover  himself   front   it* 
For  tlie  first  step  to  repentance  is  a  man's  dislike  of  his    sin;  anrf 
how  can  we   expect   that  a  man  should  conceive  any  tJion:iiif;:li 
dislike  of  that  which  has  taken  such  an  absolute  possession  of  }/;> 
heart  and  affections^  that  he  likes  and  loves  it,  not  only  in  his  own 
practice,  hut  also  in  other  men's  ?     Nay,  that  he  is  pleased  with  it, 
though  he  is  past  the  practice  of  it.     Such  a  temper  of  mind  is  a 
downright  contradiction  to  repentance  ;  as  being  founded  in  the 
destruction  of  t}iose  qualities  which  are  the  only  dispositiojjs  mid 
preparatives  to   it.     For  that   natural  tenderness   of  conscience, 
which  must  first  create  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  sin,  and  from  thence 
produce  a  sorrow  for  it,  and  at  length  cause  a   relinquishment  of 
It ;  that,  I  say,  we  have  already  shown,  is  taken  away  by  a  cus- 
tomary  repeated  course  of  sinning  against  conscience.      So  that 
the  very  first  foundation  of  virtue,  which  is  the  natural  power  of 
distinguishing  betw*een  the  moral  good  and  einl  of  any  action,  is^ 
in  effect,  plucked  up  and  destroyed,  and  the  Spirit  of  Crod  finds 
nothing  in  the  heart  of  such  a  one  to  apply  the  means  of  grace  to; 
all  taste,  relish,  and  discernment  of  the  suitable* ness  of  virtue^  and 
the  unsuitablcness  of  vice,  being  utterly  gone  from  it* 

And  as  this  is  a  direct  bao"  to  that  part  of  repentance,  which 
looks  back  with  sorrow  and  indignation  upon  what  is  past ;  so  k 
it  equally  such,  to  that  greater  part  of  repentance,  which  is  to 
look  forward,  and  to  prevent  sin  for  the  future.  For  tiiis  pro- 
perly delivers  a  man  up  to  sin ;  forasmuch  as  it  leaves  his  heajt 
destitute  of  all  those  principles  which  should  resist  it.  So  that 
such  a  one  must  be  as  bad  as  the  devil  TviJl  have  him,  ant!  csji  be 
no  better  than  the  devil  will  let  him.  In  both  he  must  submit  to 
his  measures*  And  what  is  this  but  a  kind  of  entrance  into^  or 
rather  an  anticipation  of  hell  ?  What  is  it  but  judgment  and  dam- 
nation already  begun  ?  For  a  man,  in  such  a  case,  is  as  sure  of  it, 
as  if  he  were  actually  in  the  flames. 

(3* }  A  third  effect  of  this  disposition  of  mind,  which  also  natu- 
rally follows  fipom  the  former,  is,  that  the  longer  a  man  lives  the 
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I,  cmd  his  last  days  are  certainly  his  worst.  It 
that  to  delight  in  other  men's  sins,  was  most 
f  old  age ;  and  we  shall  also  find  that  it  may 
perly  caUed  the  old  age  ot  vice*  For,  as  first^ 
implies  a  man's  having  lir ed  so  many  years 
pon  him ;  and  withal,  ttiis  sort  of  viciousness 
Hlent  c(»nmission  of  many  sins,  by  which  a 

so  it  has  this  further  property  of  old  age  ? 
in  comes  once  to  foe  old,  he  nerer  retreats,  but 
grows  every  day  older  and  older ;  so  when  a 
such  a  degree  of  wicfcedness,  as  to  delight  in 
>ther  men,  it  is  more  than  ten  thousand  to  one 
turns  to  a  better  mind,  bst  grows  eveiy  day 
For  he  has  nothing  else  to  take  up  his 
tig  to  entertain  his  desires  with ;  irfiich,  by  a 
Sfom  better  things,  come  at  length  perfectly  to 
>m  them. 

le  of  which  we  have  in  Tiberius  Csesar,  who 
his  youth,  but  superiatively  and  monstrously 
md  me  reason  of  this  was,  because  he  took  a 
n  seeing  other  men  do  vile  and  odious  things. 
rsion  at  his  beloved  CapresB  was  to  be  a^ec- 

actors,  representing  the  worst  of  vices  upon 

tt  not  men  flatter  themselves,  as  no  doubt 
gh  they  find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat 
St  an  ill  practice,  and  upon  that  account  give 
ace  in  it;  yet  that  old  age  shall  do  that  for 
1  their  you&  could  never  find  in  their  heart 
Ives;  I  say,  let  not  such  persons  mock  and 
ith  such  false  and  absurd  presumptions.  For 
at  a  habit  may  continue  when  it  is  no  lon^ 
sr  the  elicit,  internal  acts  of  it  may  be  quick 
the  external,  imperate  acts  of  the  same  habit 
let  men  but  reflect  upon  their  own  observa- 
impartially  with  themselves,  how  few  in  the 
Down  made  better  by  age.  Generally  they 
leave  not  their  vice,  but'  their  vice  leaves 
^treats  from  their  practices,  and  retires  into 
lat,  we  know,  is  boundless  and  infinite :  and 
e  settled  itself  there,  it  finds  a  vaster  and  a 
;t  in  than  ever  it  had  before.  I  scarce  know 
Is  for  a  more  serious  consideration  from  us 
men  are  apt  to  persuade  themselves,  that  they 
r  matter  to  grow  virtuous  as  they  grow  old-, 
arguing  highly  irrational  and  fallacious.  For 
eternal  truth,  that  nothing  grows  weak  with 
will  at  length  die  with  age  ;  which  sia  never 
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does*     The  longer  a  blot  continues  the  deeper  it  sir^l^  ~- 
'will  be  found    a  work  of  no  small  difficulty    to    dl^2^ 
tJirow  out  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  Jong  possessi*:^*^      * 
plead  prescription.     It  is  naturally  impossible  for  aiE     ol^ 
grow  }oung  again  ;  and  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  ci^^oi^e*i->it 
siimer  to  become  a  new  creature,  and  be  bom  again.  ^^ 

(4.)  And  lastljj  We  need  no    other  argument  of    ^Jie    X^H 
effects  of  this  disposition  of  mind,  than  this   one  coeect ci*     "^^ 
that  many  perish  eternally  who  never  arrived  to  such    sl     j 
wickedness  as   to  take   any  pleasure  in,  or  indeed  to     t*- 
concerned  about^  the  sins  of  other  men.     But  they  peiri^^lj 
pursuit  of  their  own  lusts,  and  the  obedience  they  persoiaaJJ_> 
to  tjieir  own  siniul  appetites;  and  that  questionless,  very  oft* 
without   a  considerable  mixture  of  inw^ard  dislike  of   th^n 
for  what  they  do :  yet  for  all  that,  their  sin,  we  see,  pra^'i  i 
hard  for  them,  the  overpow^ering  stream  carries  them  a%%'^' 
down  they  sink  into  the  bottomless  pit,  though  under  the  wei^^ 
of  a  guiltj  by  vast  degrees  inferior  to  that  which  we  have    br- 
discoursing  of.     For  doubtless,   many  men  are  finally  lo^,    'vi,. 
yet  have  no  men's  sins  to  answer  for  but  their  own :  who    ntver 
enticed  nor  perverted  others  to  sin,  and  much  less  applaucied  or 
encouraged  them  in  their  sin  ;   but  only  being  slaves  to  their  owr» 
corrupt  affections,  have  lived  and  died  under  the  killing  power  o( 
them  J  and  so  passed  to  a  sad  eternity. 

But  that  other  devilish  way  of  sinning,  hitherto  spoken  oi^  ;> 
so  far  beyond  this,  that  this  is  a  kind  of  innocence,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  charity,  compared  to  it.  For  this  is  a  solitary,  siiag^le  ; 
that  a  complicated  5  multiplied  guilt.  And,  indeed,  if  w^e  consider 
at  ^what  a  rate  some  men  sin  now-a-days ;  that  man  sins  charitably 
who  damns  nobody  but  himself.  But  the  other  sort  of  sinne/s, 
who  may  properly  enough  be  said  to  people  hell,  and,  in  a  very  ill 
sense,  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ;"  as  they  have  a  guilt  made  up 
of  many  guilts,  so  what  can  they  reasonably  expect,  but  a  danma* 
tion  equivalent  to  many  damnations  ? 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  inference,  from  the  fore- 
going discourse,  showing  the  malignity  of  such  a  disposition  of 
mind  as  induces  a  man  to  delight  in  othex  men's  sins,  with  refer- 
ence to  particular  persons, 

2.  The  other  inference  shall  be  with  reference  to  commumties 
or  bodies  of  men ;  and  so  such  a  disposition  has  a  most  direct 
and  eflScacious  influence  to  propagate,  multiply,  and  spread  the 
practice  of  any  sin,  till  it  becomes  general  and  national.  For 
this  is  most  certain,  that  some  men-s  taking  pleasure  in  otter 
men's  sins,  will  cause  many  men  to  sin  to  do  them  a  pleasure; 
and  this  vnM  appear  upon  these  three  accounts,  1,  That  it  is 
seldom  or  never  that  any  nian  comes  to  such  a  degree  of  impiety, 
us  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins,  hut  he  also  shows  the 
world,  by  his  actions  and  behaviour,  that  he  does  so.     2.  That 
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I  the  world  so  inconsiderable,  bnt  there  are  some 
m  interest  to  serve  by  them.  And,  3.  That  the 
>ne  man  takes  to  serve  his  interest  by  another  is, 
to  him  in  such  a  way  as  may  most  gratify  and 

three  things  put  together,  it  is  not  only  easy 
nfer,  that  since  the  generality  of  men  are 
ir  present  interest,  if  they  find  those  who  can 
this  their  interest,  most  likely  also  .to  be  gained 
sinful  and  vile  practices  of  those  who  address 
such  practices  shall  be  pursued  by  such  per- 
the  compassing  their  desired  ends.  Where 
delight  in  ^dness,  we  may  be  sure,  there 
odness  seen  m  the  lives  of  those  who  have  an 
such  a  one's  greatness.  For  take  any  illus- 
•,  whose  power  is  wholly  employed  to  serve 
bose  chief  pleasure  is  to  see  others  as  bad  and 
and  there  is  no  question,  but  in  a  little  time 
lem  so ;  and  his  dependents  shall  quickly  be- 
I.  They  shall  sacrifice  their  virtue  to  his  hu- 
redit  and  good  name,  nay,  and  their  very  souls 
and  that  by  the  worst  and  basest  of  services, 
;  themselves  like  him.  It  is  but  too  notorious, 
ngned,  or  rather  raged,  amongst  us ;  and  with 
i  a  brazen  forehead  it  walks  about  the  nation 
fe,  and  lookitig  down  with  scorn  upon  virtue 
ind  a  mean  thing.  Vice  could  not  come  to 
I.  But  we  have  sinned  apace,  and  at  a  higher 
n  the  fops  our  ancestors  (as  some  are  pleased 
ever  arrive  to.  So  that  we  daily  see  maturity 
ined  with  youth  and  greenness  of  years.  A 
no  doubt,  of  the  great  docility  and  pregnancy 
le  present  age,  above  all  the  former, 
vice,  nothing  is  more  usual  now-a-days,  than 
I  senes.  They  see  their  betters  delight  in  ill 
ve  reputation  and  countenance  to  attend  the 
and  tiiis  carries  them  on  furiously  to  that, 
I  they  are  but  too  much  inclined  to ;  and  which 
■  made  by  wise  men  to  keep  them  from.  They 
e  sure,  to  please  and  prefer  themselves  at  once, 
iterest  and  their  sensuality  together, 
ome  to  this  height  and  rarapancy  of  vice,  in 
om  the  countenance  of  their  betters  and  su- 
\re  taken  some  steps  higher  in  the  same  from 
or  extravagancies  of  the  young  too  frequently 
le  suffrage  and  approbation  of  the  old.  For 
y  and  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove  from 
ently  should  have  nothing  about  it,  but  what 
2C 
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looks  like  a  decent  preparation  for  it,  scarce  ever  ^pp 
days  butinthe  high  mode,  the  flaunting  garb,  and  utnaoS' 
youth ;  with  clothes  as  ridiculous,  and  as  much  in  tliG 
the  person  that  wears  them  is  usually  grown  out  of  it- 
equal  the  youngest  in  the  vanity  of  their  dress j  and  no  c 
can  be  given  of  it^  but  that  they  equal,  if  not  surpas;s,  i 
vanity  of  their  desires.  So  that  those  who  by  the  majes 
may  so  say,  the  prerogative  of  their  age,  should  evea  H 
into  sobriety  and  better  manners,  are  now  striving  all  tl 
imitate  and  strike  in  with  them,  and  to  be  really  vicious 
may  be  thought  to  be  young. 

The  sad  and  apparent  truth  of  which  makes  it  very 
ous  to  inquire  after  any  further  cause  of  that  monstrous 
of  vice,  that  like  a  torrent,  or  rather  a  breaking  of  the 
us,  has  of  late  years  overflowed,  and  victoriously  carr 
all  before  it.  Both  the  honourable  and  the  aged  have  cc 
all  they  could  to  the  promotion  of  it ;  and,  so  far  m  they 
to  give  the  best  colour  to  the  worst  of  things*  This  t 
endeavoured,  and  thus  much  they  have  eflfected,  that  men 
that  vice  makes  them  acceptable  to  those  who  are  able 
them  considerable.  It  is  the  key  that  lets  them  into  their  ve 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  that  is  there.  And  if  th 
price  pf  favour,  and  the  market  of  honour,  no  doubt,  w 
trade  is  so  quick,  and  withal  so  certain,  multitudes  will  be 
follow  it. 

This  is  too  manifestly  our  present  case.  All  men  see 
wise  and  good  men  lament  it :  and  where  vice,  pushed 
such  mighty  advants^es,  will  stop  its  progress,  it  is  hard  t 
It  is  certainly  above  all  human  remedies  to  control  the  pi 
course  of  it;  unless  the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  wh 
the  rage  and  swelling  of  the  sea,  and  set.s  bars  and  doc 
beyond  which  the  proudest  of  its  waves  cannot  pass,  sha 
innnite  compassion  to  us,  do  the  same  to  that  ocean 
which  now  swells  and  roars,  and  lifts  up  itself  above  a 
and  bounds  of  human  laws ;  and  so,  by  his  omnipotent  ^ 
ducing  its  power,  and  abasing  its  pride,  shall  at  length  t 
".Hitheifto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further." ■  Which  Gc 
good  time  effect 

To  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  a] 
mi^,  majesty^  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore* 
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SERMON  XIX. 

r,  WITHOUT  KEVELATION,  SUFFICIENT   TO   AENDEB 
A    8IKNER  INEXCUSABLE. 

»  Unhrarrity,  at  Chrict  Chureb,  Oxod,  November  3, 1690.] 

Romans  i.  20,  latter  partw 

— iSb  they  are  unthout  excuse. 

tfisAe^  though  in  the  front  of  it  it  bears  a  par* 
yet,  in  the  drift  and  purpose  of  it,  is  universal : 
Qyince  all  mankind,  whom  it  supposes  in  purr 
ness,  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  it  in  the 
ipossibility  of  finding  it  elsewhere.  All  withi> 
that  time,  were  comprehended  under  the  divi- 
jlentiles,  called  here  by  the  apostle  Greeks ;  the 
noted  part  b^ing  used  for  the  whole.  Accord- 
ond  chapter,  down  along,  he  addresses  himself 
ing  the  insufficiency  of  their  law  to  justify,  or 

how  much  soever  they  doated  upon  it.  But 
chapter,  he  deals  with  the  Greeks,  or  gentiles, 

and  promised  themselves  the  same  happiness 
of  right  reason,  which  the  Jews  did  from  the 
^e,  after  he  had  taken  an  account  of  what  their 
ight  them  in  the  things  of  God,  and  compared 

with  the  foundation,  their  practice  with  their 
Is  them  so  far  from  arriving  at  the  happiness 
.  to  by  this  means,  that  upon  a  full  survey  of 
die  result  of  all  comes  to  this  sad  and  deplor- 
!y  were  sinful  and  miserable,  and  that  widiout 
^rds,  taken  with  the  coherence  of  the  precedent 
rses,  we  have  these  four  things  considerable, 
followed  upon  a  certain  sort  of  men,  with  this 
^nt ;  namely,  that  ^^  knowing  God,  they  did  not 
,"  ver.  22. 

^illv  of  this  sin  ;  .  they  were  "  such  as  pro- 
5^se,"  ver.  22. 

or  reason  of  their  felling  into  this  sin ;  which 
;  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,"  ver.  18.     And, 

The  judgment,  or  rather  the  state  and  condi- 
|uent  upon  these  sinners ;  namely,  ^^  that  they 
Be,"  ver.  20. 

kich  in  their    order.     And   first,  for   the  fint 
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The  sin  here  followed  with  so  severe  a  judgment,  and  sc 
aggravated  ind  condemned  by  the  apostle,  is,  by  Ihe  unit<»< 
mony  of  most  divines  upon  this  place,  the  sin  of  id  ok  try  ' 
the  apostle  aflSrms  to  consist  in  this ;  that  the  geTitiles  ghrf^ 
Gody  qs  God.  Which  general  charge  he  also  draws  fori 
particulars :  as,  that  they  "  changed  Ms  glory  into  the  sim 
and  images  of  men,  and  beasts^  and  birds ;"  where,  by  glc 
means  uod's  worship ;  to  wit,  that  by  which  men  glorify 
and  not  the  essential  glory  of  his  nature ;  it  being  such  a 
as  was  in  men's  power  to  change  and  to  debase  ■  and  (hi 
must  needs  consist,  either  in  those  actions,  or  those  means, 
they  performed  the  divine  worship  by.  I  know  no  place 
which  we  may  more  clearly  gather  what  the  scripture  za 
idolatry,  than  from  this  chapter.  From  whence,  that  I 
represent  to  you  what  idolatry  is,  and  wherein  one  sort  of 
least,  does  consist,  you  may  observe,  that  the  persons  wt 
here  charged  with  it,  are  positively  affirmed  to  have  kiio\vi 
acknowledged  the  true  God.  For  it  is  said  of  them,  that 
knew  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  in  this  20th  verse  ; 
and  they  worshipped  him  too.  From  whence  this  undeniabl 
invincibly  follows,  that  they  did  not  look  upon  those  in 
which  they  addressed  to,  as  gods,  nor  as  things  in  whic 
divine  nature  did  or  could  enclose  itself ;  nor,  consequent 
which  they  gave,  or  ultimately  designed  their  religious  wo 
This  conclusion  therefore  I  infer,  and  assert ;  that  itlolalry  : 
only  an  accounting  or  worshipping  that  for  God,  which 
God,  but  it  is  also  a  worshipping  tfie  true  God  in  a  way  \ 
unsuitable  to  his  nature ;  and  particularly,  by  the  meditati 
images  and  corporeal  resemblances  of  him.  This  is  idolatr 
the  persons  here  spoken  of  ptetended  to  glorify  the  true' 
but  they  did  not  glorify  him  as  God,  and  upon  that  ac 
stand  arraigned  for  idolaters.  Common  sense  and  expe 
will  and  must  evince  the  truth  of  this :  for,  can  any  one  imi 
that  men  of  reason,  who  had  their  senses  quick,  and  theii 
and  discourse  entire,  could  take  that  image  or  statue,  which 
fell  down  before,  to  be  a  God  ?  Could  they  think  that 
infinite  and  immense,  the  ubiquity  of  which  they  could 
into  a  comer  of  their  closet  ?  Or  could  they  conceive  that 
eternal,  which  a  few  days  before  they  had  seen  a  log,  or  a 
trunk,  and  perhaps  the  other  piece  of  it  a  joint-stnn!  in  the 
man's  shop  ? 

The  groutid  and  reason  of  all  worship  is,  an  opinion  of  ] 
and  will  in  the  person  worshipped  to  answer  and  supply  our  dc 
which  he  cannot  possibly  do,  unless  he  first  apprehend,  them, 
can  any  man,  who  is  master  of  sense  himself,  believe  the  ra 
heathens  so  void  of  it,  as  to  think  that  those  images  could 
the  petitions  which  they  could  not  hear,  pity  the  wants 
c6uld  not  see,  do  all  things  when  they  could  not  stir  a  hand 
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ible  they  should ;  but  it  is  also  certaiR  that  thej 

[  is  clear  that  their  idolatry  consisted  in  some* 
history  of  it  ^ould  demonstrate  so  much,  were 
sermon  into  a  history.  So  that  we  see  here, 
mned  in  the  text,  was  the  worshipping  of  Uie 
^.  For  the  defence  of  which,  there  is  no 
light  have  pleaded,  and  did  plead,  for  those 
used  them  not  as  objects,  but  only  as  means 
'  divine  worship,  not  as  what  they  worshipped, 
9vhich  they  directed  their  worship  to  God. 
links  it  is  something  hard  to  conceive,  that 
lip  should  fall  upon  the  image  by  the  way, 
an  be  conveyed  into  the  sea  without  so  mueh 
nnel  through  which  it  passes.  But  however 
a  very  distinguishing  head,  and  even  hand, 
in  directing  Ae  intention,  to  carry  a  prajrer 
s  journey's  end.  Though,  after  all,  the  mis- 
t  the  distinction  which  looks  so  fine  in  the 
liscarries  in  the  practice ;  e^ecially  where  the 
e  the  practisers,  who  are  the  worst  in  the 
shing,  but  yet  make  far  the  greatest  part  of 
s  much  concerned  and  obliged  to  pray,  as  the 
t ;  but  withal,  infinitely  unhappy,  if  they  can- 
ssary  duty  without  school  distinctions,  nor  beg 
hout  metaphysics.  And  thus  much  for  the  first 
nely,  the  sin  here  spoken  against  by  the  apostle 
ras  idolatry. 

is  the  persons  charged  with  this  sin.  And 
Gnostics^  as  some  whimsically  imi^gine,  who 
ith  the  words  yivutaxwrts^  ywt^<fxttvi  yvSxusf  or 
tly  the  Gnostics  must  be  drawn  in  by  the 
t;  but  t^e  persons  here  meant,  were  plainly 
old  heathen  philosophers ;  such  as  not  only  in 
so  in  their  own  phrase,  "  professed  themselves 
leir  great  title  was  *«♦»»  and  the  word  of 
to  their  lectures,  was  (ro^w^.  And  Pythagoras 
ibated  of  the  invidiousness  of  the  name,  and 
it  down  to  t*^«ot«$f  from  a  master  to  a  lover 
professor  to  a  candidate. 

men  here  intended  by  St.  Paul ;  men  fiaunous 
ages ;  the  great  favourites  of  nature,  and  the 
of  art ;  men  whose  aspiring  intellectuals  had 
the  common  level,  and  made  them  hi^er  by 
world  round  about  them.  Men  of  a  polite 
n  refined  and  enlarged  by  meditation,  ^ch, 
[vantages  of  parts  and  study,  had  been  toiling 
2c2 
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and  plodding  many  years,  to  outwit  and  deceive  them£»e 
tip  many  nights,  and  spent  many  days,  to  impose  a  fall; 
their  reason;  and,  in  a  word,  ran  the  round  of  all  tiie 
sciences,  to  arrive  at  length  at  a  glorious  and  elabora 
even  these,  I  say,  these  grandees  and  giants  in  knowlec 
thus  looked  down,  as  it  were,  upon  £e  rest  of  manic 
laughed  at  all  besides  themselves,  as  barbarous  and  insi^ 
— as  quick  and  sagacious  as  they  were,  to  look  into  the  . 
tricacies  of  matter  and  motion,  which  a  man  might  salt^a 
or  at  least,  seUva  ammaj  ignararej  yet  blunder^  and  s 
about  their  grand  and  principal  concern,  the  knowledge 
dufy  to  God,  sinking  into  the  meanest  and  most  ri< 
instances  of  idolatry ;  even  so  far  as  to  worship  the  grc 
under  the  form  of  ^^beasts  and  creeping  things ;"  to  adore 
and  immensity  in  a  brute,  or  a  plant,  or  some  viler  thing' 
ing  down  in  their  adoration  to  such  things,  as  they  woufc] 
otherwise  have  bowed  down  to  take  up :  nay,  and  to  rei 
pies  and  make  altars  to  fear,  lust,  and  revenge;  there 
scarce  a  corrupt  passion  of  the  mind,  or  a  distemper  of  the 
but  what  they  worshipped.  So  that  it  could  not  be  ex] 
that  they  should  ever  repent  of  those  sins  which  they  thoi 
to  deify,  nor  mortify  those  corrupt  aflections  to  whicl 
ascribea  a  kind  of  divinity  and  immortality.  By  all  whic 
fell  into  a  greater  absurdity  in  matter  of  practice,  tha 
any  one  of  them  did  in  point  of  opinion,  (which  yet  ce 
was  very  hard),  namely,  that  having  confessed  a  God 
allowed  him  the  perfections  of  a  God,  to  wit,  an  infinite 
and  an  eternal  Grodhead,  they  yet  denied  him  the  worsi 
tiod.  Thus  reversing  the  great  truths  they  had  subscribed 
speculation,  by  a  brutish,  senseless  devotion,  managed  '^ 
greater  prostration  of  reason  than  of  body. 

Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only,  who  were  held  under  th 
judices  and  prepossessions  of  education,  been  abused  into 
idolatrous  superstitions,  as  to  adore  a  marble  or  a  golden  d( 
might  have  been  detested  indeed,  or  pitied,  but  not  so  mi 
be  wondered  at :  but  for  the  stoa,  the  academy,  or  the  pei 
to  own  such  a  paradox ;  for  an  Aristode,  or  a  Plato,  to 
their  Novj  aiiw^,  their  Eternal  Mind,  or  Universal  Spirit, 
found  in,  or  severed  by  the  images  of  four-footed  beasts ;  f 
Stagirite  to  recognize  his  gods  itk  his  own  book  de  Anmu 
this,  as  the  apostle  says,  was"  without  excuse,"  and  how  will 
men  answer  for  their  sins,  who  stand  thus  condemned  for  th< 
votions  ?  And  thus  from  the  persons  here  charged  by  the  a| 
with  the  sin  of  idolatry,  pass  we  now  to  the 

III.  Thing  proposed ;  namely,  Tlie  cause  or  reason  of  their j 
into  this  sin ;  and  that  was  their  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteoi 
For  the  making  out  of  whiek,  we  must  inquire  into  these  two  t 
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le  truth  here  spoken  of. 

2ld  it  in  unrighteousness. 

f  them :    there  were  these  six  great  truths,  the 

ich  the  Gentile  philosophers  stood   accountable 

xras  a  God ;  a  bein^  distinct  from  this  visible, 
ifinitely  perfect,  omniscient,  omnipotent,. eternal, 
>d  and  holy :  for  all  this  is  included  in  the  yery 
And  this  was  a  truth  written  with  a  sunbeam, 
to  all   mankind,   and   received    by    universal 

>d  was  the  maker  and  governor  of  this  visible 
of  which  was  evident  from  the  very  order  of 
t  argument  by  which  natural  reason  evincei^  a 
pessary  in  such  an  order  or  chain  of  causes,  to 
srminate  in  some  first;  which  should  be  the 
,  and  the.  cause  of  all  other  things,  but  itself  be 
And  then,  that  God  also  governed  the  world, 
n  the  other;  for  that  a  creature  should  not 
xeator  in  all  respects,  in  which  it  is  capable  of 
dm  (amongst  which,  to  be  governed  by  him  is 
contrary  to  the  common  order  and  nature  of 
essential  relations  which,  by  virtue  thereof, 
another ;  and  consequently  aosurd  and  impos- 
pon  a  bare  principle  of  reason,  creation  must 
ience ;  and  God's  making  the  worid,  irrefragably 
^vems  it  too  ;  or  that  a  Being  of  a  dependent 
irertheless  independent  upon  him  in  that  respect, 
h,  it  is  also  certain,  that  the  heathens  did 
dge  the  world  governed  by  a  Supreme  Mind ; 
f  whether  they  had  it  from  tradition  or  the  dis- 
they  stood  however  equally  acountable  for  upon 

lod,  or  Supreme  Bein^,  was  to  be  worshipped, 
ded  upon  his  omnipotence  and  his  providence, 
lid  preserve  or  destroy  as  he  pleased,  and  withal 
[Id,  ought  surely  to  be  depended  upon  by  those 
inoxious  to  his  power,  and  subject  to  his  govern- 
endence  could  not  manifest  itself  but  by  acts  of 
and  address  to  the  person  thus  depended  upon, 
lod  was  to  be  worshipped,  or  addressed  to,  by 
8  practices.  For  so  much  his  essential  holiness 
Dse  innate  notions  of  tu/npe  et  honestumj  written 
»  of  all  men,  and  joined  with  the  apprehensions 
ifinite  purity  of  the  divine  nature,  could  not  but 

any  deviation   from   virtue   and   piety,  it  was 
^ry   rational  creature  so   deviating  to    condemn, 
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renounce  and  be  sorry  for  every  such  ck^dation :  tliat  is,  in 
^'ords,  to  repent  of  it.  What  indeed  the  issue  or  effect  of  s 
repentance  might  be^  bare  reason  could  not  of  itself  disco^^er 
that  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove  and  repent  of 
violadon  ofj  and  declination  froni  the  rules  of  ju,st  and  li* 
thisj  right  reason,  discoursing  upon  the  stock  of  its  own    p 

Elesj  could  not   but  infer*     And  the  conscience  of  ever>' 
etbre  it  is  debauched  and  hardened  by  habitu^d  sin,  will  ] 
al\er  the  doing  of  an  evil  action,  and  acquit  him  ailcr  a  good  - 

6.  And  lastly,  That  every  such  deviation  from  duty  rend 
the  person  so  deviating  liable  and  obnoxious  to  punishment 
do  not  say,  that  it  made  punishment  necessary,  but  that  it  r 
the  person  so  transgressmg  worthy  of  it :  so  that  it  might  justly 
inflicted  on  him,  and  consequently  ou^t  rationally  to  be  £e; 
and  expected  by  him.  And  upon  this  notion,  universally  fixe 
the  minds  of  men,  were  grounded  all  their  sacrifices,  and  rites 
expiation  and  luslmtion.  The  use  of  which  has  been  so  gene 
]>oth  as  to  times  and  places,  that  there  is  no  age  or  nation  of 
world  in  which  they  have  not  been  used  as  principal  parts 
religious  worship. 

Now  these  six  grand  truths  were  the.  talent  entrusted  and 
posited  by  God  in  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  for  them  to  tra 
widi,  to  his  honour  and  their  own  happiness.  But  what  little  i 
provenient  they  made  of  this  noble  talent,  shaU  now  be  shown 
the  next  particular  :  namely,  the  holding  of  it  in  unrighteousnei 
which  they  did  several  ways.     As, 

1.  By  not  acting  up  to  what  they  knew.  As  in  many  thii 
their  knowledge  was  short  of  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all  thin 
their  practice  fell  short  of  their  knowledge.  The  principles 
which  they  walketl,  were  as  much  below  those  by  which  tl 
judged,  as  their  feet  were  below  their  head.  By  the  one  tl 
looked  upwards,  while  they  placed  the  other  in  the  dirt.  Tt 
wridngs  sufficitnlly  show  what  raised  and  sublime  notions  tl 
had  of  the  divine  nature,  while  they  employed  their  reason  ab< 
that  glorious  object,  and  what  excellent  discourses  of  virtue  i 
raoralit)^  the  same  reason  enabled  them  to  furnish  the  world  wi 
But  when  they  came  to  transcribe  these  theories  into  practi 
one  seemed  to  be  of  no  otlier  use  to  them  all,  but  only  to 
proach  them  for  the  other.  For  they  neither  depended  upon  1 
God  as  if  he  were  almight) ,  nor  worshipped  him  as  if  they 
Ueved  him  holy ;  but  in  both  prevaricated  with  their  own  prii 
pies  to  that  degree,  that  their  practice  was  a  direct  contradict 
to  tiieir  speculations.  For  the  proof  of  which,  go  over  all 
heathen  temples,  and  take  a  sun  ey  of  the  absurdities  and  imj 
ties  of  their  worship,  their  monstrous  sacrifices,  their  ridiciil 
rites  and  ceremonies*  In  a]l  which,  common  sense  and  rea 
could  not  but  telJ  them,  that  the  good  and  gracious  God  co 
not  be  pleased,  nor  consequently  worshipped,  with  any  thing  1 
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[ ;  nor  the  most  holy  God  with  any  flung  filthy  and 

I  God  inimitely  -wise  with  any  thing  sottish  or 

yet  these  were  the  worthy  qualifications  of  the 

p,  even  amongst  their  greatest  and  most  reputed 

or  the  duties  of  morality;  surely  they  nerer 
h  knowledge  as  to  inform  and  ccmvince  them  of 
s  of  a  man's  being  a  n(iurderer,  a  hater  of  God^ 
aker,  without  natural  affection,  implacable,  un- 
se  were  enormities  branded  and  condemned  by 
ost  natural  verdict  of  common  humanity ;  and  so 

foul,  that  no  man  could  pretend  ignorance  that 
be  avoided  by  him.  And  yet  the  apostle  tells  us 
!  of  this  chapter,  that  they  practised  so  much  short 
jdge,  even  as  to  these  particulars,  that  "  though 
judgment  of  God,  that  those  who  committed  such 
irthy  of  death ;  yet  not  only  did  the  same  them- 
had  pleasure  in  those  that  did  them."  Which  cer- 
eatest  demonstration  of  a  mind  wholly  possessed 
ted  with  the  love  of  vice,  that  can  possibly  be  im- 
toriously  did  these  wretches  balk  the  judgment  of 
^s,  even  in  the  plmnest  and  most  undeniable  duties 
[,  their  neighbour,  and  themselves ;  as  if  they  had 
Sod  nor  ndghbour,  but  themselves, 
n  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  by  not  im« 
mown  principles  into  the  proper  consequences  de- 
em. For  surely,  had  they  discoursed  rightly  but 
principle,  that  God  was  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 
er  have  been  brought  to  assert  or  own  a  multipli- 
For  can  one  god  include  in  him  all  perfection, 
1  include  in  him  all  perfection  too  ?  Can  there  be 
all  ?  and  if  ibis  all  be  in  one,  can  it  be  also  in 
if  they  allot  and  parcel  out  several  perfections  to 
do  they  not,  by  tms,  assert  contradictions,  making 
nich  a  measure  perfect :  whereas  a  deity,  as  such, 
m  beyond  all  measure  or  limitation?  rfor  could 
(xt  place,  have  slid  into  those  brutish  immoralities 
y  duly  manured  those  first  practical  notions  and 
it  reason  which  the  nature  of  man  is  originally 
;  there  being  not  any  one  of  them,  but  what  is 
[Ctive  of  many  more.  But  they  quickly  stifled 
bose  infant  principles,  those  seeds  of  piety  and 
'  God  and  nature  in  their  own  hearts ;  so  that  they 
ntaiy  darkness  and  stupidity  upon  their  minds ; 
Kerei^ng  their  senses  to  discern  between  good  and 
length  to  lose  all  sense  and  discernment  of  either, 
the  apostle  says  of  them  in  the  21st  verse  of  this 

Romans,   ^' their  fooli^  heart  was  darkened;" 
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and  that  not  only  hj  the  just  judgment  of  God,  but  also  I 
very  course  of  nature ;  nothing  being  more .  evident  fron 
penence,  than  that  the  not  using  or  employing  any  facul 
power,  either  of  body  or  soul,  does  insensibly  weaken  and  i 
that  faculty ;  as  a  sword  by  long  lying  still  will  contract  a 
which  shall  not  only  deface  its  brightness,  but  by  degrees 
consume  its  very  substance.  Doing  nothing  naturally  ends  in  1 
nothing. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles  whatsoever,  but  espec 
in  fiuch  as  relate  to  morality;  in  which  not  to  proceed  is  cenrt^ 
to  go  backward ;  there  being  no  third  estate  between  not  adiran 
and  retreating  in  a  virtuous  course.  Growth  is  of  the  very  ess 
and  nature  of  some  things.  To  be,  and  to  thrive,  is  all  one  ^ 
with  them ;  and  they  know  no  middle  season  between  their  sp 
and  their  fall. 

And  therefore,  as  it  is  said  in  Matt.  xiii.  12,  that  ^^  from  . 
who  hath  not,  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath :'' 
he  who  neglects  the  practice,  dkall^  in  the  end  also,  lose 
very  power  and  faculty  of  doing  well.  That  which  stops  a  ms 
actual  breathing  very  long,  will,  in  the  issue,  take  away  his  v 
power  of  brca&ng  too.  To  hide  one's  talent  in  the  ground  is 
bury  it ;  and  the  burial  of  a  thing  either  finds  it  dead,  or  \ 
quickly  make  it  so. 

3.  These  men  held  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,  by  conce 
ing;  what  they  knew.  For  how  rightly  soever  they  might  c< 
ceive  of  God  and  of  virtue,  yet  the  illiterate  multitude,  who 
such  things  must  see  with  better  eyes  than  their  own,  or  see  i 
at  all,  were  never  the  wiser  for  it.  Whatsoever  the  inward  ser 
ments  of  those  sophisters  were,  they  kept  them  wholly  to  the 
selves ;  hiding  all  those  important  truths,  all  those  useful  notic 
from  the  people,  and  teaching  the  world  much  otherwise  fn 
what  they  judged  themselves.  Though  I  think  a  greater  tn 
than  this  cannot  well  be  uttered ;  that  never  any  thing  or  pers 
was  really  good,  which  was  good  only  to  itself.  But  from  hec 
it  was,  that,  even  in  a  literal  sense,  sin  came  to  be  established 
a  law.  For  amongst  the  Gentiles,  the  laws  themselves  were  t 
greatest  offenders.  They  made  litfle  or  no  provision  for  virti 
but  very  much  for  vice.  For  the  early  and  universal  practice 
sin  haa  turned  it  into  a  custom,  and  custom,  especially  in  s 
quickly  passed  into  common  law. 

Socrates  was  the  only  martyr  for  the  testimony  of  any  truth  tl 
we  read  of  amongst  the  heathens ;  who  chose  rather  to  be  cc 
demned,  and  to  die^  than  eitl^er  to  renoimce  or  conceal  his  jud 
ment  touching  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  But  its  for  the  rest 
them,  even  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  gei 
rally  all  those  heroes  in  philosophy,  they  swam  with  the  strea 
as  foul  as  it  ran,  leaving  the  poc^  vulgar  as  ignorant  and  sottish, 
vicious  and  idolatrous,  as  they  first  found  them. 
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m  always  the  ptactice  of  the  gpreming  cheats  of 
keep  the  people  in  as  gross  ignorance  as  possibly 
we  see  the  heathen  impostors  used  it  before  the 
stors  took  it  up  and  improved  it.  Si  populus 
piatuTj  was  ever  a  gold  and  silver  rule  amongst 
h  the  pope's  legate  first  turned  it  into  «  benedic- 
f  strange  one  it  was,  alnd  enough,  one  would  think, 
i  that  heard  it  look  about  them,  and  begin  to  bless 
V  as  Demetrius,  a  great  master  in  such  arts,  told 
,  Acts  xix.  25,  "  it  was  by  this  cnlft  that  they  got 
BO,  long  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  un- 
that  the  closer  they  shut  their  eyes,  the  wider 
lands.  But  this  base  trade  the  church  of  England 
;  and  for  that  cause  as  to  its  temporal  advantages, 
ingly ;  and,  by  this  time,  may  be  thought  fit  for 
ion. 

lave  shown  three  notable  ways,  by  which  the 
d  learned  men  amongst  the  Grentile^  held  the 
eouffliess :  as  1st,  That  they  did  not  practise  up 
it  they  did  not  improve  it ;  and  3dly,  and  la^Uy, 
ealed  and  dissembled  it.  And  this  was  that 
and  disposed  them  to  greater  enormities :  for, 
ruth  of  God  into  a  lie,"  they  became  like  those, 
peating  a  lie  to  others,  come  at  len^  to  believe 
They  owned  the  idolatrous  worship  of  God  so 
grees,  even  in  spite  of  reason  and  nature,  they 
!  ou^t  so  to  be  worshipped.  But  this  stopped 
s  one  wickedness  is  naturally  a  step  and  intro- 
sr ;  so,  firom  absurd  and  senseless  devotions,  they 
3  afiections,  practising  vices  c^ainst  nature,  and 
ige  and  abominable  instances  of  sin,  that  nothing 
corruption  of  their  manners,  but  the  delusion  of 
;   both  of  them  the  true  and  proper  causes  of 

ition  of  which,  one  would  think,  should  make 
i  fearful,  how  they  suppress  or  debauch  that  spark 
which  God  has  set  up  in  their  souls.  When 
dark,  it  will  venture  to  do  any  thing.  And  God 
tiie  spirit  of  infatuation  may  prevsul  upon  the 
)mes  once  to  court  and  love  a  delusion.  Some 
r  because  it  gratifies  them  in  a  fireer  enjoyment 
y :  and  for  that  reason,  God  in  judgment  supers 
^  into  fouler  and  grosser  errors ;  such  as  even 
them  of  the  very  principles  of  reason  and  sober 
surely,  it  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of 
d  bring  some  men  after  an  ingenious  education 
)S(^hy,  to  place  their  summtmi  hommi,  upon  their 
their  utmost  felicity   in    wine  and  women,   and 
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those  lusts  and  pleasures^  which  a  swine  or  a  soat  has  as  ^  i 
quick  a  sense  of,  as  the  greatest  statesman  or  me  best  phil< 
in  the  world. 

Yet  this  was  the  custom,  this  the  known  voice  of  mast 
Gentiles :  Dum  vwimus  vivamus  ;  ^^  Let  us  eat  and  drinlc 
for  to-morrow  we  must  die,"  That  soul  which  God  had 
them  comprehensive  of  both  worlds,  and  capable  of  lookii 
the  great  mysteries  of  nature,  of  diving  into  the  depths  be 
and  of  understanding  the  motions  and  influences  of  the 
above;  even  this  glorious  active  thing  did  they  confine 
the  pitifid  compass  of  the  present  £ruition ;  forbidding  it  to  i 
project  so  far  as  into  the  morrow  ;  as  if  to  think,  to  conteix 
or  be  serious,  had  been  hi^  treason  against  the  empir 
prerogative  of  sense,  usurping  the  throne  of  their  baffler 
deposed  reason. 

And  how  comes  it  to  pass,  that  even  now-a-days  there  is 
seen  such  a  vast  difference  between  the  former  and  the  lattei 
of  some  men's  lives  ?  that  those,  who  first  stepped  forth  inti 
world  with  high  and  promising  abilities,  vigorous  intellectuals, 
cle^u-  morals,  come  at  length  to  become  sots,  and  epicures,  mei 
their  discourses,  and  dirty  in  their  practices ;  but  that,  as  by 
grees,  they  remitted  of  their  industry,  loathed  their  business, 
gave  way  to  their  pleasures,  they  let  fiadl  those  generous  princi 
which  in  their  youthful  days  had  borne  them  upon  the  wing, 
raised  them  to  worthy  and  great  thoughts ;  wnich  thoughts 
principles  not  being  kept  up  and  cherished,  but  smothers 
sensual  delights,  Gc^  for  that  cause  suffered  them  to  flag  and  ; 
into  low  and  inglorious  satisfaction,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  i 
in  a  revel  or  a  merry-meeting,  a  strumpet  or  a  tavern,  tha 
being  useful  to  a  church  or  a  nation,  in  being ,  a  public  goo( 
society,  and  a  benefit  to  mankind.  The  parts  that  God  ( 
them,  they  held  in  unrighteousness,  sloth,  and  sensuality ;  and 
made  God  to  desert  and  abandon  them  to  themselves:  so 
they  have  had  a  doating  and  a  decrepit  re9Son,  long  before  age 
given  them  such  a  body. 

And  therefore  I  comd  heartil]^  wish,  that  such  young  per 
as  hear  me  now,  would  lodge  tms  one  observation  deep  m  i 
minds,  viz.  that  God  and  nature  have  joined  wisdom  and  vi 
by  such  a  near  cognation,  or  rather  such  an  inseparable  connei 
that  a  wise,  a  prudent,  and  an  honourable  old  age,  is  seldoi 
never  found,  but  as  the  reward  and  effect  of  a  sober,  a  virtu 
and  a  well  spent  youth. 

IV.   I  descend  now  to  the    fourth  and  last  thing  propa 
namely,  the  judgment,  or  rather  the  state  and  condition  pei 
consequent  upon  the  persons  here  charged  by  the  apostle 
idolat]^ :  which  is  that  they  were  vAthout  excuse. 

After  the  commission  of  sin,  it    is  natural  for  the  sinne 
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r  in  danger,  and,  upon  such  apprefaensi(»i,  to 
fety  and  defence :  and  that  must  be  one  of  these 
ther  by  pleading  his  innocence,  or  by  using  his 
&  it  would  be  infinitely  in  rain  for  a  finite  power 
in  infinite ;  innocence,  if  any  thin^,  must  be  his 
ust  be  either  by  an  absolute  denial,  or  at  least 
or  diminution  of  his  sin«  Thouffh  indeed  this 
ad  alto^ther  as  absurd  as  the  other  could  be ; 
lit  as  urational  for  a  sinner  to  plead  his  inno- 
iscience,  as  it  would  be  to  oppose  his  power  to 
owever,  the  last  refuge  of  a  guilty  person,  is  to 
an  excuse,  and  so.  to  mitigate,  if  he  cannot 
It  was  the  method  of  the  great  pattern  and 
lers,  Adam,  first  to  hide,  ana  then  to  excuse 
the  apple  in  the  leaves,  and  to  eive  his  case  a 
ugh  not  a  defence.  But  now,  i^en  the  sinnar 
f  this  dlso,  hare  all  his  excuses  blown  away,  be 
>wn  arguments,  and,  as  it  were,  sacrificed  upon 
bieh  he  fled  to  for  succour;  this,  surely,  is  the 
r  a  forlorn  condition.  Yet  this  was  the  case  of 
10  stand  here  arraigned  in  the  text ;  this  was  the 
lieir  doom,  that  they  were  persons,  not  only  unfit 
iven  for  a  plea. 

in  the  nature  of  it,  imports  these  two  things :  1. 
'  a  sm.  2.  The  extenuation  of  its  guilt, 
self,  we  have  already  heard  what  Siat  was,  and 
Dw  able  they  are  to  acquit  themselves  in  point  of 
n  which  acceding  to  the  two  grand  pnnciples 
rhich  determine  their  morality,  the  understanding 
(xcuse  must  derive  either  from  ignorance  or  un* 

gness  (to  speak  of  this  last  first),  the  heathen 
ally  asserted  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  its  in- 
over  its  own  actions ;  so  that  no  force  or  coac- 
;ould  entrench  upon  the  absolute  empire  of  this 

essed  indeed,  that  it  has  been  something  lamed 
L  by  original  sin;  of  which  defect  the  heathens 
»t  wholly  ignorant,  though  they  were  of  its  cause, 
he  will  is  not  able  to  carry  a  man  out  to  a  choice 

all  respects  good,  but  that  still  there  is  some  ad* 
e  of  imperfection,  which  in  strictness  of  morality, 
>n  of  it  evil ;  according  to  that  known  and  most 
X  quoUbet  defects. 

ne  will  has  still  so  much  freedom  left,  as  to 
e  any  act  in  its  kind  good,  whether  it  be  an  act 
tice,  or  the  like:  as  dso  to  refuse  any  act  in  its 

of  intemperance,  injustice,  or  the  like :   thoudb 
2D 
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yet  it  neither  chooses  one,  nor  refuses  the  otlier,  i*-ith  si 
feet  concurrence  of  all  due  ingredients  of  action,  but  t 
the  sight  of  God,  judging  according  to  the  ri^d  measu 
law,  every  such  cnoice  or  refusal  is  indeed  sinful  ^nd 
This  is  most  certain,  whatsoever  Pelagius  and  his  bret±iTC 
the  contrary. 

But  however,  that  measure  of  ^eedom  which  the  'wi 
tains,  of  being  able  to  choose  any  act,  materially,  and  i 
good,  and  to  refuse  the  contrary,  was  enough  to  cut  off  s 
Kom  the  heathen,  who  never  duly  improved  the  utmosi 
a  power,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  all  the  Pithiness  a 
tiousness  of  life  imaginable.  In  all  which  it  is  cert 
they  acted  wilMngly,  and  without  compulsion ;  or  rathe 
greedily,  and  without  control. 

The  only  persons  amongst  the  heathens  who  soph 
nature  and  philosophy  in  this  particular,  were  the  stoics  ; 
firmed  a  fatal,  unchangeable  concatenation  of  causes,  i 
even  to  the  elicit  acts  of  a  man's  will ;  so  that,  according 
there  was  no  act  of  volition  exerted  by  it  j  but  all  circtir 
considered,  it  was  impossible  for  the  will  not  (o  exert  th 
tion.  Yet  these  were  but  one  sect  of  philosophers  ;  that  i^ 
handful  in  comparison  of  the  rest  of  the  gentiles:  rit 
enough  for  what  they  held  and  taught,  and  consequently 
be  laid  in  the  balance  with  the  united  judgment  of  a 
learned  men  in  the  world,  unanimously  exploding  this  c 
Questionless  therefore,  a  thing  «o  deeply  en^ven  upon  t 
and  most  inward  notions  of  man's  mind,  as  a  persuasion 
will's  freedom,  would  never  permit  the  heathens  who  a: 
charged  by  the  apostle,  to  patronize  and  excuse  their  sins  uj 
score,  that  they  committed  them  agwnst  their  willj  and  th 
had  no  power  to  do  otherwise.  In  which,  every  hour's  exm 
and  reflection  upon  the  method  of  their  own  actings,  could 
give  them  the  he  to  their  face. 

The  only  remaining  plea  therefore,  which  tliese  men  c; 
sanctuary  in,  must  be  that  of  ignorance ;  since  there  could 
pretence  for  unwillingness.  But  the  apostle  divests  them  e 
this  also;  for  he  says  expressly,  in  ver.  19,  that  *' what  m 
known  of  God,"  that  famous  and  so  much  disputed  of  to 
rov  efoi  was  "  manifested  in  them ;"  and  in  ver.  21 ,  theii 
cusableness  is  stated  upon  the  supposition  of  tins  very  thing 
thfejr  knew  God,"  but  for  all  that,  "  did  not  glorify  him  as 
This  was  the  sum  of  their  charge ;  and  how  it  has  been  mac 
against  them,  we  have  already  shown,  in  what  we  have 
about  their  idolatry,  veiy  briefly,  I  confess ;  but  enough  to  s 
absurdity,  though  not  to  account  for  its  variet}  j  when  Vossius 
abridgement  6i  it  makes  a  thick  volume  in  folio. 

The  plea  of  ignorance  therefore  is  also  taken  out  of  their 
forasmuch  as  they  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  and  that  ti 
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he  world ;  and  upon  that  account  was  to  be 
-essed  to,  and  that  with  such  a  worship  as 

to  his  nature ;  both  in  respect  of  the  piety 
>rshipper,  and  also  of  the  means  of  the  wor- 

he  was  neither  to  be  worshipped  with  im- 
)ractices,  nor  with  corporeal  resemblances, 
a^  help  men  in  directing  their  thoughts  to  a 
»  similitude  or  cognation  to  that  image  at  all  ? 
5e  could  wood  or  stone  bear  to  a  spirit  void 
ies  and  bodily  dimensions?  How  could  they 
if  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  holiness,  and 
,  of  which  they  had  not  the  least  mark  or 

things  could  not  possibly  resemble  any  per- 
what  use  could  they  be  of  to  men  in  their 
For  can  a  man's  devotions  be  helped  by  that 
r  upon  his  thoughts  ?  And  certain  it  is,  tha': 
n,  by  directing  iiis  prayers  to  an  image,  to 
5  prays  to  represented  by  that  ima^.  Which 
ontumelious  it  must  needs  be  to  the  glorious 
:ure  of  God,  by  begetting  such  false  and  low 
I  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  let  common 
by  interest  and  design,  be  judge.  From  all 
:tne  idolatrous  heauens,  and  especially  the 
m,  not  being  able  to  charge  their  idolatry 
:e  or  unwillingness,  were  wholly  '*  without 
t  is  to  be  feared,  that  Averroes  bad  not  the 
[  himself,  when,  in  defiance  of  Christianity, 
Tnea  cum  phUosoptds. 

dl,  I  cannot  but  take  notice,  that  all  that  I 
then  idolatry  is  so  exactly  applicable  to  the 
sort  of  men  in  the  world,  that  one,  would 
T  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  were  not  so 
the  ancient  Romans,  as  a  description  of  the 

irds  a  close.  The  use  and  improvement  of 
se  shall  be  briefly  to  inform  us  of  these  two 

reat  and  peculiar  mercy  of  God  to  those  to 
led  the  gospel,  since  there  was  nothing  that 
lim  to  it  upon  the  account  of  his  justice ;  for 
thens,  to  whom  he  revealed  it  not,  could  not 
out  excuse ;  but  might  very  rationally  have 
I  with  their  great  judge,  and  demuited  to  the 
;e,  had  they  been  condemned  by  him.  But  it 
that  what  was  sufficient  to  render  men  inex- 
refore  Sufficient  to  save  them, 
lie  apostle,  nor  can  it  be  proved  by  any  one 
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else,  that  God  vouchsafed  to  the  heathens  the  means 
if  so  be  the  gospel  be  the  only  means  of  it.  And  yel 
I  dare  not  a&m,  that  Gk)d  will  save  none  of  those  ti 
sound  of  the  gospel  never  reached :  though  this  is  € 
if.  he  does  save  any  of  them,  it  must  not  be  by  th 
stated,  appointed  method,  which  the  scripture  has  re^«r< 
and  which  they  were  wholly  ignorant  of.  For  gpra 
heathens  knew  that  there  was  a  God,  who  both  mad 
emed  the  world ;  and  who,  upon  that  account,  w^as 
shippecL,  and  that  with  such  a  worship  as  shoiild  be 
such  a  bein^ ;  yet  what  principle  of  mere  reason  a 
ihem,  that  tms  God  woula  be  a  rewarder  of  such  a 
sought  and  served  him  ?  For  certain  it  is,  that  there  is 
the  nature  of  (3od  to  oblige  him  to  reward  any  ser 
creature ;  forasmuch  as  aU  the  creature  can  do  is  but 
even  now,  at  this  time,  God  has  no  other  obligation 
but  ids  own  free  promise  to  reward  the  piety  and  ob€ 
his  servants ;  which  promise  reason  of  itself  could  n 
found  out,  till  God  made  it  known  by  revelation.  And 
what  principle  of  reason  could  assure  a  man  that  God  '^ 
don  sinners  upon  any  terms  whatsoever  ?  Possibly  it  mi^ 
that  Grod  could  do  so  ;  but  this  was  no  sufficient  groun< 
to  depend  upon.  And  then,  last  of  all,  as  for  the  ^ 
pardoning  sinners,  that  he  should  do  it  upon  a  satisfactio 
his  justice,  by  such  a  Saviour,  as  shoulcl  be  both  God  i 
this  was  utterly  impossible  for  all  the  reason  of  mankii 
out. 

For  that  these  things  could  be  read  in  the  book  of  : 
the  common  works  of  God's  providence,  or  be  learned  I 
and  moon's  preaching  the  gospel,  as  some  have  fondly  (: 
profanely)  enough  asserted,  it  is  infinitely  sottish  to  ima 
can  indeed  be  nothing  else  but  *  the  turning  the  grace  of 
wanton  and  unreasonable  propositions. 

It  is  clear  therefore,  that  the  heathens  had  no  knowledj 
way  by  which  alone  we  expect  salvation.  So  that  all 
which  we  can  have  for  them  is,  that  the  gospel  may  n 
utmost  limit  of  the  divine  mercy ;  but  that  the  merit 
may  overflow  and  run  over  the  pale  of  the  church,  so  ai 
even  many  of  those  who  lived  and  died  invincibly 
of  him. 

But  whether  this  shall  be  so  or  no,  God  alone  knows, 
is  privy  to  the  great  counsels  of  his  own  will.  It  is  a  s 
from  us ;  and  therefore,  though  we  may  hope  compas 
yet  I  am  sure  we  can  pronounce  nothing  certainly :  it  i 
for  us,  that  God  has  asserted  his  justice,  even  in  his  dea 
those  whom  he  treats  not  upon  terms  of  evangelical  m( 
that  such  persons  can  neither  excuse  themselves,  nor  y 
him :  who,  in  the  severest  sentence  that  he  can  pronou 
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the  psalmist  tells  ua,  "be  justified  when  he 
en  he  is  judged." 

place,  we  gather  hence  the  unspeakably 
■able  condition  of  obstinate  sinners  under  the 
'  mercy  has  shined  too  long  and  too  bright 

them  any  shadow  of  excuse.  For  let  them 
)ics  of  divine  goodness  and  human  weakness, 
r  pretences  poor,  ^nking  sinners  are  apt  to 
ind  save  themselves  by ;  yet  how  trifling  must 
nperdncnt  their  defence ! 
enitent  heathen  to  plead,  that,  albeit  his  con- 
t  he  had  sinned,  yet  it  could  not  tell  him  that 
sion  of  mercy  for  him  upon  his  repentance, 
r  amendment  of  life  would  be  accepted  after 
)ken;  or  that  there  was  any  other  righteous- 
t  for  him  but  his  own. 

who   has   been  taken  into  the   arms   of  a 

grown  up  in  the  knowledge  of  a  Saviour, 
faith  and  repentance  from  dead  works,  can 
ne  plausible  word,  for  his  impenitence.  And 
of  him  who  came  to  the  marriage  feast  with- 
out, that,  being  charged  and  s^prehended  for 
speechless,"  struck  with  shame  and  silence, 

an  overpowering  guilt,  too  manifest  to  be 
8  to  be  defended.     His  reason  deserted,  and 
finding  himself  arraigned,  convicted  and  con- 
)f  his  own  conscience. 
I  this,  his  great  Judge  had  freely  asked  him 

or  say  for  himself,  why  he  should  not  have 
nally,  and  sentence  to  be  awarded  according 
y{  the  law,  he  could  not,  in  this  forlorn  case, 
le  very  last  plea  of  a  cast  criminal ;  nor  so 

"Mercy,  Lord,  mercy."  For  still  his  con- 
eplied  upon  him,  that  mercy  had  been  oflTered 
t  the  time  of  mercy  was  now  past.  And  so, 
ming  conviction,  every  gospel  sinner  must 
■cecution,  taking  the  whole  load  of  his  own 
entirely  upon  himself,  and  acquitting  the  most 
righteous  in  all  his  works,  and  holy  in  all  his 

B,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
estjy  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
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SERMON   XX, 


OF   A    WORTHY    PRKPARATION    FOR    THE   SACILUSirEXT     OF 

EUCHAKIST* 

[Preached  kt  Wefltnji niter  Abbej»  AprH  8,  1688,  being  Pafm  San6mfA 


Matt,  xxn.   12. 

ind  he  milk  unt(>  Mm,  Friend^  htm  earnest  thm 

having  a  weddrng  gtirmenif 


in  hiii^ 


Tiiii:  whole   scheme    of  these    words  is   figumfive^   as  beii 
parabolica]    description   of  God's   vouchsafing  to    the  world 
invaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel j  by   the  similitude  of  a 
with  great  magnificence  solemnizing  his  son's  raarriagej  and 
equal  bounty  bidding  and  inviting  all   about   hira   to  ihnt 
solemnity :    together  with  his    severe  animadversion,    bolh   n] 
those  wno  would  not  come,  and  upon  one  who  did  conie  in  a 
unbeseeming  manner. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  which  words,  Tve  must  ob? 
ihat  in  all  parables,  two  things  are  to  be  considered. 

First,  The  scope  and  design  of  t^he  parable  ;  and, 

Secondly,  The  circumstantial  passages  serWng  only  to  comfl 
and  make  up  the  narration. 

Accordingly,  in  our  application  of  any  parable  to  the  thing  de- 
signed and  set  forth  by  itj  we  must  not  look  for  an  absolute  and 
exact  correspondence  of  all  the  circumstantial  or  subservient  pas- 
sages of  the  metaphorical  part  of  it,  witjt  just  so  many  of  the  satni', 
or  the  like  passages  in  the  thing  intended  h"^  it ;  but  it  is  sufficienl 
that  there  be  a  certain  analogy,  or  agreement  between  them,  m  t& 
the  principal  scope  and  design  of  both. 

As  for  the  design  of  this  pai-able,  it  is,  no  doubt,  to  set  fertl 
the  free  offer  of  the  gospel,  with  all  its  rich  privileges,  to  the 
Jewish  church  and  nation  in  the  first  place ;  and,  upon  their 
reiii sal  of  it,  and  God's  rejection  of  them  for  that  refusal,  t/> 
declare  the  calling  of  the  gentiles  in  their  room,  by  a  free,  un- 
limited tender  of  the  gospel  to  all  nations  whatsoever;  adding 
withal  a  very  dreadftd  and  severe  sentence  upon  those  who, 
being  so  freely  invited  and  so  generously  admitted  to  such  hi^ 
and  undeserved  privileges,  should  nevertheless  abuse  and  despise 
them  by  an  unworthy,  wicked,  and  ungrateful  deportment  under 
them. 

For  men  must  not  think  that  the  gospel  is  all  made  up  of  privi- 
lege and  promise,  but  that  there  is  something  of  duty  to  bv 
performed,  as  well  as  of  privilege  to  be  enjoyed.     No  welcome 
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er,  without  a  wedding  garment ;  and  no  coming 
nent  for  nothing.  £i  all  the  transactions  be- 
t  souls  of  men,  something  is  expected  on  both 
I  a  fixed,  indissoluble,  and  (in  t$e  language  of 
id  of  marriage  tie  between  duty  and  privilege, 
n  inseparable. 

question  not,  but  that  this  parable  of  the  wed- 
»  in  it  the  whole  conkplex  of  all  the  blessings 
dbited  by  the  gospel ;  yet  I  conceive,  that  there 
ivilege  amongst  all  the  rest,  that  it  seems  more 
it,  or  at  least  may  more  appositely  and  emphati- 
},  than  to  any  other  whatsoever.  And  that  is 
Kent  of  the  eucbarist,  by  which  all  the  benefits 
in  a  higher,  fuller,  axii  more  divine  manner  con- 
ul,  than  by  any  other  duty  or  privilege  belonging 
eligion.     And  for  this,  I  shall  offer  these  three 

foundation  of  all  parables  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
imilitudc  between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part  of 
he  thing  couched  under  it,  and  intended  by  it. 
the  benefits,  privileges,  or  ordinances  of  the 
lem  is  there  that  carries  so  natural  a  resemblance 
►er  as  that,  which  every  one  of  a  very  ordinary 
may  observe  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  ? 
'  the  preaching  of  the  word,  nor  yet  the  sacra- 
bears  any  such  resemblance  or  affinity  to  it. 
ide  this  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  so  lively  re- 
ippily  falls  in  with  it,  that  it  is  indeed  itself  a 
ed  a  supper,  and  that  by  a  genuine,  proper,  as 
,  and  received  appellation, 
ent  is  not  only  with  great  propriety  of  speech 
but  moreover,  as  it  is  the  grand  and  prime 
est  and  most  intimate  union  ana  conjunction  of 
irist,  it  may,  with  a  peculiar  sigmficancy,  be 
ling  supper.  And,  as  Christ  firequently  in  scrip- 
related  to  the  church,  as  a  husband  to  a  spouse  ; 
I  endearments,  by  which  Christ  gives  himself  to 
toul  mutually  gives  itself  to  Christ,  pass  between 
rs  in  any  ordinance  of  the  gospel,  doubtless  it  is 
i  effectually  in  this.  Which  is  another  pregnant 
table  resemblance  between  this  divine  sacrament,  . 
:  supper  in  the  parable;  and,  conse<^ently,  a 
f  the  elegant  and  expressive  signification  of'^one 

rhe  very  maimer  of  celebrating  this  sacrament, 
reaking  of  bread,  was  the  way  and  manner  of 
iges  in  some  of  the  eastern  countries.  Thus 
If  that  when  Alexander  the  Great  married  the 
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Persian  Roxana,  the  ceremony  they  used  was  no  other 
pariem  gladio  divistim  tUerque  lilxAcU  ;  he  divided  a  piece 
with  his  sword,  of  which  each  of  them  took  a  part,  ancl 
by  the  nuptial  rites  were  performed.  Besides  that  this  4 
of  feasting  belongs  most  properly  both  to  marriage  an 
eucharist^  as  both  of  them  have  the  nature  of  a  covenai 
all  covenants  were,  in  old  times,  solemnized  and  acco 
with  festival  eating  and  drinking :  the  persons  newly  eon 
always  thereupon  feasting  together  in  token  of  their  "full  2 
feet  accord,  both  as  to  interest  and  affection. 

And  now  these  three  considerations  together,  so  exactlj 
the  parable  of  the  wedding  supper  to  this  spiritual,  divine 
of  the  gospel,  if  it  does  not  primarily,  and  in  its  first  des 
tend  it :  yet  certainly  it  may,  with  greater  advantage  of 
blance,  be  applied  to  it,  than  to  any  other  duty  or  privilt 
longing  to  Christianity. 

Upon  the  warrant  of  which  so  very  particular  and  BJd 
nary  a  cognation  between  them,  I  shall  at  present  treat 
words  wholly  with  reference  to  this  sacred  and  divine  sole 
observing  and  gathering  from  them,  as  they  lie  in  coherenc 
the  foregoing  and  following  parts  of  the  parable,  these  tw 
positions. 

I.  That  to  a  worthy  participiition  of  the  holy  mysterie 
great  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  particularly  that  of  the 
supper,  there  is  indispensably  required  a  suitable  preparation 

II.  That  Grod  is  a  strict  observer  of,  and  a  severe  animad 
upon,  such  as  presume  to  partake  of  those  mjrsteries^  withou 
a  preparation. 


I.  For  the  first  of  these,  viz.  That  to  a  worthy  partidpati 
the  holy  mysteries  and  great  privileges  of  the  gospel^  arid  pt 
larly  that  of  the  Lord's  supper j  there  is  indispensably  requ 
suitable  preparation. 

Now  this  proposition  imports  in  it  two  things, 

1.  That  to  a  right  discharge  of  this  duty,  a  preparation  i 
cessary.  2.  That  every  preparation  is  not  sufficient.  An( 
for  the 

First  of  these.  That  a  preparation  is  necessary.  And  t 
confess,  is  a  subject  which  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  any  pre 
should  find  it  needful  to  speak  so  much  as  one  word  upon, 
would  any  man  in  his  wits  venture  to  die  without  prepan 
And  if  not,  let  me  tell  you,  that  nothing  less  than  that  whicl 
fit  a  man  for  death,  can  fit  him  for  the  sacrament.  The  tru 
there  is  nothing  great  or  considerable  in  the  world  which  oug 
be  done  or  ventured  upon  without  preparation :  but,  above  all 
dangerous,  sottish,  and  irrational  is  it,  to  engage  in-  any  thii 
action  extempore,  where  the  concern  is  eternity! 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  (and  few  are  con 
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St  careless)  would  rush  radely  into  the  presence 
and  shall  we,  in  onr  applications  to  the  grc^t 
►  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of  man- 
aw  to  be  manners  ?  The  very  rules  of  worldly 
tract  men  how  to .  or4er  their  addresses  to  God. 
to  appear  before  his  prince  or  patron,  would  not 
himself  over  and  over,  with  all  imaginable  care 
lat  there  be  nothing  jusdy  offensive  in  his  habit, 
iviour?  But  especially,  if  he  be  vouchsafed  the 
ible,  it  would  be  iimnitely  .  more  absurd  and 
ar  foul  and  sordid  there ;  and  in  the  dress  of 
ve  the  entertainments  of  the  parlour, 
cleansings  and  consecrations,  and  what  peculiar 
be  priests,  under  the  law,  enjoined  to  use,  when 
ear  before  God  in  the  sanctuary !  And  all  this 
lalty  than  death.  This  and  this  they  were  to  do, 
lest  God  should  strike  them  dead  upon  the  spot : 
lev.  viii.  35,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the 
And  so  exact  were  the  Jews  in  their  prepara- 
tmn  times  of  Qod's  worship,  that  every  ad^^w 
o¥  or  ttoftaaxfv^^  that  is  a  part  of  the  sixth  day, 
six  in  the  evening,  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of 
Nor  was  this  all ;  l^ut  they  had  also  a  ftf^nofM^^ 
ibout  three  in  the  afternoon,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  whole  day  was,  in  a  manner,  but  preparative 
iral  works  being  disallowed  and  forbom  amongst 
^,  which  were  not  so  upon  any  of  the  foregoing 
evai  to  scrupulosity,  were  4ey  to  keep  their 
e  reverence  and  devotion,  that  they  must  not 
to  prepare  them,  for  that,  but  a  further  time  also 
>r  their  very  preparations, 
heathens,  many  of  them  at  least,  when  they 
to  their  greatest  and  most  revered  deities,  used 
efore  to  have  a  certadn  preparative  rite  or  cere- 
them  ccena  pura ;  that  is,  a  supper,  consisting 
meats,  in  which  they  imagined  a  kind  of  holi- 
ng of  which,  they  thought  themselves  sanctified, 
iate  about  the  mysteries  of  the  ensuing  festival. 
11  their  lustrations,  but  80  many  solemn  purifyings, 
emselves  and  their  sacrifices  acceptable  to  their 

i  here  a  concurrence  both  of  the  Jews  and  hea- 
otice,  before  Christianity  ever  appeared :  which 
i  -  of  demonstration,  that  the  necessity  of  men's 
lives  for  the  sacred  offices  of  religion,  was  a 
s  mere  li^ht  and  dictates  of  common  reason, 
of  revelation^  taught  all  the  knowing  and  intel- 
worM. 
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'^  I  will  wash  my  hands  in  innocency,"  says  l^Wkiriii 
will  I  compass  thine  altar,^  Psalm  xxvi.  6.  And  as 
told  the  Hebrews,  Heb.  xiii.  10,  "  we  also,"  we  Christia 
an  altar  "  us  well  as  they ;  an  altar  as  sacred,  an  sdtar 
preached  with  as  much  awe  and  reverence ;  and  thoug 
no  fire  upon  it,  yet  there  is  a  dreadful  one  that  £oUa 
fire  that  does  not  indeed  consume  the  oflering ;  but  sucl 
wiW  he  sure  to  seize  and  prey  upon  the  unworthy  afl 
will  be  santiiiedj"  says  God,  "  in  them  that  come  nigh  n 
X.  3,  And  God  then  accounts  himself  sanctified  in  sucl 
when  they  ^nctifj  them  selves.  Nadah  and  Abihu  were 
ftil  exposition  of  this  text. 

And  for  what  concerns  ourselves ;  he  that  shall  thorouj 
sider  what  the  heart  of  man  is,  what  sin  and  the  world  is, 
it  is  to  appro^-e  one's  self  to  an  all-searching  eye,  in  so  ^ 
duty  as  the  sacrament,  must  acknowledge  that  a  man  ma; 
go  about  it  without  a  soul,  as  without  preparation. 

For  the  holiest  man  living,  by  conversing  with  the  w 
sensibly  draws  something  of  soil  and  taint  firom  it:  the 
and  mieuj  the  way  and  business  of  the  world,  still,  as 
rubbing  something  upon  the   soul,  which  must  be  fete 
agaJn,   before   it   can   be  able  heartily  to  converse   wii 
Many  secret  indispositions,  coldnesses,  and  aversions  to  d\ 
undiscernibly    steal  upon   it:    and  it  will  require  both  ti 
close  application  of  mind,  to  recover  it  to  such  a  frame 
dispose  and  fit  it  for  the  spiritualities  of  religion. 

And  such  as  have  made  trial,  find  it  neither  so  easy, 
ready  a  passage  from  the  noise,  ihe  din,  and  hurry  of  busi 
the  retirements  of  devotion,  firom  the  exchange  to  the  cloi 
from  the  freedoms  of  conversation,  to  the  recollections  an 
plines  of  the  spirit. 

The  Jews  J  as  soon  as  they  came  fipom  markets,  or  an 
such  promiscuous  resorts,  would  be  sure  to  use  accun 
more  than  ordinary  washings.  And  had  their  washings 
through  the  body  into  the  soul ;  and  had  not  their 
reproached  their  outside  j  I  see  nothing  in  this  custom  bi 
was  allowable  enough,  and,  in  a  people  which  needed  wasl 
much,  very  commendable.  Nevertheless,  whatsoever  it 
have  iu  it  peculiar  to  the  genius  of  that  nation,  the  spiritual  i 
improvement  of  it,  I  am  sure,  may.  veiy  well  reach  th 
of  us.  So  that  if  the  Jews  thought  this  practice  requisite 
they  srat  down  to  their  own  tables,  let  us  Christians  think 
solutely  necessaryj  when  we  come  to  God's  table,  not  to  ( 
we  have  washed.  And  when  I  have  said  so,  I  suppose  1 
not  add,  that  our  washing  is  to  be  like  our  eating,  both  ol 
spiritual ;  that  we  are  to  carry  it  firom  the  hand  to  tibe  heart, 
prove  a  ceremonial  nicely  into  a  substantial  duty,  and  the 
of  civility  into  the  realities  of  religion. 
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ch  for  (be  first  thififf,  that  a  prepanition  in 
saiy.  But  then,  2.  l^e  other  thing  imported  in 
s,  diat  every  preparation  is  not  sufficient.  It  must 
paradon ;  none  but  a  ^^  wedding  garment "  will 
[  garment  as  much  fitted  to  the  solemnity,  as  to 
[at  wears  it. 

I  lies  in  a  particular  commensuration  or  propor- 
to  another ;  and  that  such  a  one  as  is  founded  in 
f  things  themselves,  and  not  in  the  opinions  of 
hem.  And  for  this  cause  it  is  that  the  soul,  no 
Yj  must  have  its  several  distinct  postures  and  di»- 
it  for  several  distinct  offices  and  performances, 
comes  with  folded  arms  to  fight  or  wrestle,  nor 
for  the  battle  as  he  would  compose  ^himself  to 
L  true  estimate  of  things,  it  will  he  found  every 
ii  irrational,  for  a  man  to  discharge  the  most  ^t* 
xf  his  religion  at  the  rate  of  an  ormnary  devotion, 
a  paradox  in  practice,  and  men  may  sometimes 
^ak,  contradictions. 

it  festival  now  drawing  on;  a  festival  designed 
ts  of  a  joyful  piety,  but  generally  made  only  an 
rery.  I  shall  say  no  more  of  it  at  present  but 
ixpects  firoQi  men  something  more  than  ordinary 
1  that  it  were  much  to  be  wished,  for  the  credit 
as  well  as  die  satisfaction  of  their  consciences, 
devotions  would,  in  some  measure,  come  up  to 


preparation  may 
we  are  to  engage 


answer   tide    important  work 

in,  these  two  conditions  or 

required  in  it.^  1.  That  it  be  habitual.     2.  That 

in,  th&t  there  may  both  be  acts  which  proceed 
-existing  habits ;  and  on  the  other  side,  habits, 
me  dormant,  and  do  not  at  all  exert  themselves 
n  the  case  now  before  us,  there  must  be  con«- 
;  and  one  without  the  other  can  never  be  efieo- 
»ose,  for  which  both  together  are  but  sufficient 

itual  preparaHon.  This  consists  in  a  standing 
or  principle  of  holiness,  wrought  chiefly  by 
instrumentally  by  his  word,  in  the  heart  or  soul 
principle  as  is  called,  both  b^  our  Saviour  and 
new  birth,  the  new  many  the  immortal  seed,  and 
f  which  a  man  is  so  universally  changed  and 
be  whole  firame  and  temper  of  his  soul,  as  to 
ment  and  sense  of  things,  new  deabres,  new  ap- 
lations. 
rst   produced  in  him  by  that  mi^ty  flpiritual 
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change,  which  we  call  convBrston:   whicK  bein^   sa 
seldom  found  in  the  hearts  of  men,  even  where  it    is 
tended  to,  is  but  too  full  and  sad  a  demonstration  of  tb 
that  terrible  saying,   that  "  few  are  chosen ;"   and    cojc 
but  few  saved.     For  who  almost  is  there,  of  whom    ^w< 
any  rational  assurance,  or  perhaps  so  muoh  as  likeliiioc 
Here  is  arman  whose  nature  is  rene^fed,  whose  heart    is 
and  the  stream  of  whose  appetites  is  so  turned,  that   h^ 
as  high  and  quick  a  relish  taste  the  ways  of  dutryr,  l^oli 
strict  living,  as  others,  or  as  he  himself  before  this,  gasp 
most    enamouring    proposals    of   sin  ?      Who,  almost, 
there,  who  can  reach  and  verify  the  height  of  this  chara< 
yet  without  which,  the  j^cripture  absolutely  affirms,    thi 

cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  John  iii.  3.  For  let  ] 
say  and  suggest  what  they  will,  men  will  do  as  they  u« 
and  custom  generally  is  too  hard  for  conscience,  in  spite  < 
convictions.  Possibly  sometimes  in  hearing  or  reading  tl 
the  oonscience  may  be  alarmed,  the  affections  warme 
desires  begin  to  kindle,  and  to  form  themselves  into  some 
of  resolution  ;  but  the  heart  remaining  all  the  time  unchai 
soon  as  men  slide  into  the  common  course  and  convercM 
world,  all' those  resolutions  and  convictions  quickly  c< 
lan^ish,  and  after  a  few  days  are  dismissed  as  troubleson 
panions.  But  assuredly,  no  man  was  ever  made  a  true  cox; 
a  "  new  creature,"  at  so  easy  a  rate ;  sin  was  never  dispo 
nor  holiness  introduced,  by  such  feeble,  vanishing  impi 
Nothing. under  a  thorough  change  will  suffice;  neither  tc 
trouble  of  mind,  neither  ^ood  desires  nor  intentions,  nor 
relinquishment  of  some  sms,  nor  the  performance  of  son 
works,  will  avail  any  thing,  'Vbut  anew  creature:"  awe 
comprehends  more  in  it  than  words  can  well  express ;  ai 
haps,  after  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  never  thoroughly  to  be 
stood  by  wbat  a  man  hears  from  otliers,  but  by  what  he  mi 
within  hitnself. 

And  now,  that  this  is  required  as  the  ground- work  of 
preparations  for  the  sacrament,  is  evident  from  hence;  1 
this  sacrament  is  not  first  designed  to  make  us  holy,  but 
supposes  us  to  be  so ;  it  is  not  a  converting,  but  a  con 
ordinance:  it  is  properly  our  spiritual  food.  And,  as  a 
presupposes  a  principle  of  life  in  him  who  receives  it,  whi 
IS,  by  this  means,  to  be  continued  and  supported  ;  so  the 
ment  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  originally  intended  to  preser 
maintain  that  spiritusd  life  which  we  do  or  should  recM 
baptism,  or  at  least  by  a  thorough  conversion  after  it.  Upon 
account,  according  to  the  true  nature  and  intent  of  this  saci 
men  should  not  expect  life,  but  growth  firom  it ;  and  s( 
there  be  something  to  be  fed,  before  they  seek  out  for  pro 
For  the  truth  is,  for  any  one  who  is  not  "passed  fix)m  d( 
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Dt  in  him  that  new  liriiig  prmoipIe,/which  we  have 
leaking  of,  to  come  to  this  spiritual  rq>ast,  is  upon 
surd  and  preposterous,  as  if  he  who  makes  a  feast 
he  grayes  and  the  churchyards  for  guests^  or  enteiw 
corpse  at  a  banquet. 

refbre  consider,  before  they  come  hither,  whether 
bing  besides  the  name  they  received  in  baptism 
]!hristianity  by.  Let  them  consider  whether,  as  by 
hey  formerly  washed  away  their  original .  guilt, 
[)t  since,  by  their  actual  sins,  wa^ed  away  their 
if  so,  whe&er  the  converting  grace  of  Grod  has  set 
r  legs  again,  by  forming  in  mem  a  new.  nature : 
one  as  exerts  and  shows  itself  by  the  sure,  in&I^ 
L  good  life ;  such  a  one.  as  enables  them^  to  reject 
on  all  the  alluring  offers  of  the  world,  the  j9esh, 
so  as  not  to  be  conquered  or  enslaved  by  them ; 
le  hard  and  rug^d  paths  of  duty,  rather  than  the 
uous  ways  of  sm :  which  every  Christian,  by  the 
his  religion,  as  well  as .  by  his  baptismal  vow,  is 
to  do.  And  if,  upon  an  impartial  survey  of 
find  that  no  such  change  has  passed  upon  them, 
prove  that  they  may  be  Christians  upon  easier 
a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so  great  and  holy 
L  which  God  is  so  seldom  mocked,  but  it  is  to  the 
don.    And  thusi  much  for  habitual  preparation. 

ibove  this,  there  is  required  also  an  actual  preparth 

5  it  were,  die  furbishing  or  rubbing  up  of  the  former 

e. 

h  of  them  excellently  described  in  Matt,  xxv.,  in 

he  ten  vir^ns ;  of  which  the  five  wise  are  said  to 

their  lamps ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that,  midnight 
rere  too  hard  for  them,  and  they  aU  slumbered  and 
r  lamps  cast  but  a  dim  and  a  feeble  light  till 
s  s4>proach ;  but  then,  upon  the  first  alarm  of  that, 
'  rose,  and  trimmed  their  lamps,"  and  without 

or  paintine  themselves,  being  as  much  top  wise, 
I  be  too  old  for  such  follies,  they  j)resently  put 
a  readiness  to  receive  their  surprising  guest 
r  having  oil  in.  their  lamps,  no  doubt  must  be 
principle  of  grace  inlused  into  theii  hearts,  or 
form^  within  them ;  and  by  their  trimming  their 

meant  their  actual  exercise  and  improvement  of 
inciple  in  the  particular  instances  of  duty,  suitable 
5  to  the  grand  solemnity  of  the  bndegroom's 
ike  manner,  when  a  man  comes  to  this  sacrament, 
\i  that  he  has  an  habitual  stock  of  grace,  that  he 
al  seed  of  a  living  faith  sown  in  his  heart.  This 
2£ 
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indeed  isnecesssary,  but  not  sufficient ;  his  faitfa  mufit  bi 
living  but  lively  too ;  it  must  be  brightened  and  stirred 
as  it  were,  put  into  a  posture  by  a  particular  exBTcise 
several  virtues  thdt  are  specificalty  requisite  to  a  due  pei 
of  this  duty.  HabUual  grace  is  the  life,  and  actual  ^ace  tl 
and  ornament  of  the  som :  and  therefore,  let  people  in  this 
great  concern  be  but.  so  just  to  their  souls,  as,  in  o] 
less,  they  never  fail  to  be  to  their  bodies ;  in  which  the  grc 
vantages  of  natural  beauty  make  none  think  the  further  a^ 
of  a  decent  dress  superfluous. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  strange,  if  we  look  into  the  reason  oi 
that  a  man  habitually  good  and  pious,  should,  at  some 
turns  and  times  of  his  fife,  be  at  a  loss  how  to  exert  the 
acts  of  that  habitual  principle.  For  no  creature  is  perfect  s 
in  the  act ;  especially  a  creature  so  compounded  of  soul  an( 
that  body  seems  much  the  stronger  part  in  the  composition. 

Common  experience  shows  that  the  wisest  of  men  ; 
always  fit  and  disposed  to  act  wisely,  nor  the  most  t 
speakers  to  speak  eloquently  and  exactly.  They  have  ind 
acquired^  standing  ability  of  wisdom  and  eloquence  within 
which  gives  theBpi  an  habitual  su0iciency  for  such  perfon 
But  for  all  that,  if  the  deepest  statesman  should  presume 
to  a  6ouncil  immediately  from  his  cups,  or  the  ablest  pi 
think  himself  fitted  to  preach  only  by  stepping  up  to  the 
notwithstanding  the  policy  of  the  one,  ana  the  eloquence 
other,  they  may  chance  to  get  the  just  character  of  bold  f< 
venturing,  whatsoever  good  fortime  may  bring  them  off. 

And  therefore  the  most  active  powers  and   fiaiculties 
mind  require  something  beside  themselves  to  raise  them 
full  height  of  their  natural  activity :    something  to   excit 
quicken,  and  draw  them  forth  into  immediate  action.    Ai 
holds  proportionably  in   all  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
world.     The  bare  nature  and  essential  form  of  fire  will  er 
to  bum ;  but  there  must  be  an  enlivening  breath  of  air  besi 
make  '  it  ihune.     A  man  has  the   same  strength,   sleepii 
waking :  but  while  he  sleeps  it  fits  him  no  more  for  businei 
if  he  had  none.     Nor  is  it  the  having  of  wheels  and  sj 
though  never  so  curiously  wrought,  and  artificially  set,b 
winding  of  them  up,  that  must  give  motion  to  the  watch, 
would  be  endless  to  illustrate  this  subject  by  all  the  vario 
stances  that  art  and  nature  could  supply  us  with. 

But  the  cade  is  much  the  same  in  spirituals.  For  grace 
soul,  while  the  soul  is  in  the*  body,  will  always  have  &e  ill- 
bourhood  of  some  Remainders  of  corruption ;  which,  thoug 
do  not  conquer  and  extinguish,  yet  will  be  sure  to  slacken  an 
the  vigour  and  briskness  of  the  renewed  principle  ;  so  Aai 
this  principle  is  to  engage  in  any  great  duty,  it  will  ne 
actusu   intentioui  the    particular  stress    and  application 
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lisencumber  and  set  it  free,  to  scotir  off  its  rust, 
e  hinderances,  whicli  woidd  otherwise  clog  and 
m  of  its  operations. 

having  ^own,  that  to  fit.  us  for  a  due  access  to 
!nt,  we  must  add  achutl  preparation  to  hMtaal^ 
leavour  to  show  the  several  parts  or  ingredients 
tual  preparation  must  consist, 
all  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  every  par- 
t  may  be  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  shaJl  only 
r  the  principal,  and  such  as  may  most  peculiarly 
Is  it.    As, 

lan  apply  himself  to  the  ^at  and  difficult  work 
on  by  a  strict  scrutiny  mto,  and  survey  of  the 
is  soul;,  according  to  that  blown  and  excellent 
le,  in  the  very  case  now  before  us,  1  Cor.  xi.  28, 
[nine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread,"  &c. 

have  such  a  wedding  garment  as  may  fit  him 
examination  take  the  measure.  A  dut^  of  so 
ince  upon  all  that  concerns  the  soul,  that  it  is  in- 
>ot  and  ^und*wprk  of  all  true  repentance,  and 
ecedent,  if  not  also  die  direct  cause  of  a  sinner's 

ire  some  sins  which  require  a  particular  and  dis* 
by  themselves,  and  cannot  lie  accounted  for  in 
of  sins,  known  and  unknown  ;  so,  how  is  it  pos- 
[)  repent  rightly  of  such  sins,  unless  by  a  thorou^ 
ature,  number,  and  distinguishing  circumstances 
es  to  see  how,  and  in  what  degree,  they  arc  to  be 

eign  excellency  and  necessity  of  this  duty  needs 
iter  proof  of  it,  than  this  one  consideration,  that 
\  can  be  more  grievous  and  offensive  to  a  sinner, 

0  himself;  and  generally  what  grace  requires, 
erse  to.  It  is  indeed  as  offensive  as  to  rake  into 
rievous,  as  for  one  to  read  over  his  debts,  when 
pay  them ;  or  for  a  bankrupt  to  examine  and  look 

1  which,  at  the  same  time  that  they  acquaint,  must 
id  him  with  his  condition. 

le    as   the  work  is,  it   is   absolutely  necessary. 

11  be  imagined  more  painful,  than  to  probe  and 

it  old  sore  to  the  bottom;  but  for  all  that,  the 

lured,  or  no  cure  expected.    And  men  cerlainly 

-eason  to  very  gross,  low,  and  absurd  conceptions 

the  matter  of  sin  they  can  make  such  &lse  and 

with  him    and  their  own  hearts;   for  can  they 

od  has  therefore  forgbt  their  sins,  because  they 

to  remember  them  ?    Or  will  they  measure  his 
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pardon  by  their  own  oblivion?  What  pitiful  fig"-l«i^ 
senseless  and  ridiculous  shifts  are  diese,  not  able  to  silc 
much  less  satisfy,  an  accusing  conscience  ? 

But  now  for  the  better  management  of  this  examinatii 
past  lives,  we  must  thoroughly  canvass  them  with  these 
like  questions. 

As  for  instance  ;  let  a  man  inquire  what  sins  he  has  c^i 
and  what  breaches  he  has  made  upon  those  two  OTeat 
rules  of  duty,  the  decalogue,  and  our  Saviour's  diimie 
upon  the  mount.  Let  him  inquire  also  what  particular  i 
tions  lie  upon  his  sins,  as  whether  they  have  not  been  co 
against  strong  reluctancy  and  li^t  of  conscience,  aAe 
wmning  calls  of  mercy  to  reclaim,  and  many  terrible  v 
of  judgment  to  affiri^t  him?  Whether  resolutions,  voi 
protestations,  have  not  been  made  against  them  ?  Whetfa 
have  not  been  repeated  frequently,  and  persisted  in  obsti 
And  lastly,  whether  the  same  appetites  to  sin  have  not  rema 
active  and  unmortified  after  sacraments,  as  ever  they  ha 
before?  • 

How  important  these  considerations  and  heads  of  inqui 
all  who  understand  any  thing  will  easily  perceive.     For  t 
must  know,  that  the  very  same  sin,  as  to  the  nature  of  it,  st 
with  any  one  of  these  aggravations,  is,  in  effect,  not  the 
And  he  who  has  sinned  8ie  same  great  sin  after  several 
receiving  the  sacrament j  must  not  tiiink  that  God  will  acce] 
under  ten  times  greater  repentance  and  contrition  for  it,  tl 
brought  with  him  to  that  duty  formerly.     Whether  Grod 
grace  will  enable  him  to  rise  up  to  such  a  pitch,  or  no,  is 
tain ;  but  most  certain,  that  b(Xtfa  his  work  is  harder,  and  hi 
ger  greater,  than  it  was  or  could  be  at  the  first. 

Secondly,  When  a  man  has,  by  such  a  close  and  rieorou 
mination  of  himself,  found  out  the  ^'  accursed  thing,''  an 
covered  his  sin  ;  the  next  thing  in  order  must  be,  to  work 
heart  to  the  utmost  hatred  of  it,  and  the  bitterest  sorrow 
remorse  for  it.  For  self-examination  having  first  presenter 
the  thou^ts,  these  naturally  transmit  and  hand  it  over 
passions.  Aiid  this  introduces  the  next  ingredient  o(  our 
mental  preparations,  to  wit,  reperUarux,  A^ich  arduous  \ 
will  suppose  not  now  to  begin,  but  to  be  renewed;  and  ths 
special  reference  to  sins  not  repented  of,  before,  and  yet 
especially  to  those  new  scores  which  we  still  run  ourselves 
since  the  last  preceding  sacrament.  Which  method,  ^thfiil 
constantly  observed,  must  needs  have  an  admirable  and  i 
effect  upon  the  conscience,  and  keep  a  man  firom  breaking  ( 
liing  bdiindhand  in  his  spiritual  estate,  which  without  finequ< 
countings,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  prevent 

But  because  this  is  a  duty  of  such  h%h  consequence,  I 
by  aU  means  warn  men  of  one  very  common,  and  yet  vei 
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about  it;  and  that  is,  the  taking  of  mere  sonow 
ntance.  It  is  indeed  a  good  introduction  to  it; 
lough  nerer  so  iaii  and  spacious,  is  not  the  house 
passes  in  the  accounts  of  God  for  repentance,  but 
ceasing  to  do  eyil,  and  doing  good,  are  the  two 
irts  that  complete  Ais  duty.  For  not  to  do  evil,  is 
a  the  sharpest  sorrow  for  having  done  it ;  and  to  do 
[id  more  valuable  than  both, 
has  found  out  sin  in  his  actions,  let  him  resolutely 
i>ut  let  him  also  pursue  it  hcHoe  to  his  inclinations, 
hence,  otherwise  it  will  be  all  to  little  puipose ;  for 
till  left  behind,  it  is  odds  but  in  time  it  will  ^oot 

hemselves  infinitely,  when  by  renting  a  few  sighs 
ng  the  finger  in  ihe  eye,  and  whimpering  out  a 
words ;  and  lastly,  concluding  all  with,  '^  I  wish  I 
i  so  ;  and  I  am  resolved  never  to  do  so  more;" 
persuade  themselves  that  they  have  repented; 
3,  in  this  very  thing  their  heart  all  the  while 
md  they  neither  really  wish  the  one,  nor  resolve  the 

they  do  or  no,  all  true  penitential  sorrow  will 
eed  much  fiirther.  It  must  force  and  make  its 
reiy  inmost  comers  and  recesses  of  the  soul ;  it 
the  powers  of  sin,  produoinff  in  the  heart  strong 
ersions  to  evil,  and  equal  ois^ositions  to  gooc^ 
confess,  are  great  things ;  but  if  the  sorrow  which 
peaking  of,  carries  us  not  so  iar^  let  it  express  it- 
loudly  and  passionately,  and  discharge  itself  iii 
showers  of  tears  and  volleys  of  sighs ;  yet,  by  all 
lore  purge  a  man's  heart,  tifian  the  washing  of  his 
se  the  rottenness  of  his  bones.  But, 
m  self-examination  has  both  shown  us  our  sin, 
has  disowned  and  cast  it  out,  the  next  thing  na- 
nt  upon  this,  is  with  the  highest  importunity  to  sup- 
>ardon  for  ihe  guilt,  ana  his  grace  s^ainst  the 
ad  this  brings  in  prayer  as  the  third  preparative  for 
A  duty  upon  which  all  the  blessmgs  of  both  worlds 
L  duty  a}q)ointed  by  God  himself,  as  the  great  con- 
tnstrument  of  commerce  between  heaven  and  earth, 
on  man's  essential  dependence  upon  God,  and  so, 
[d  reason  of  it,  perpetual,  and  consequently,  in  the 
dispensable. 

peak  of  it  now  only  with  reference  to  the  sacra- 
>  whatsoever  other  graces  may  furnish  us  with  a 
it,  it  i&  certain  that  prayer  must  put  it  on.  Prayer 
I  a  man  engines  all  the  auxiliaries  of  omnipotence 
is  sin;  and  is  so  utterly  contrary  to,  and  incon- 
2e2 
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sifltent  with  it,  that  the  same  heart  cannot  long  hold  them  l 
one  must  soon  quit  possession  of  it  to  the  other ;  and  eitber 
make  a  man  leave  off  sinning,  or  sinning  force  him  t€>  gi' 
praying. 

Every  real  act  of  hatred  of  sin  is,  in  the  veiy  nature  oT  i 
a  partial  mortification  of  it ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a. 
pray  heartily  against  his  sin,  but  hemust  at  the  same  time 
too.  I  know  a  man  may  think  that  he  hates  his  sin,  wben 
he  does  not ;  but  then  it  is  also  as  true,  that  he  does  not  si] 
pray  against  it  whatsoever  he  may  ima^e. 

Besides,  since  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  prayer  consists 
ardent,  vehement  desire  of  the  thing  prayed  for;  and  sin 
nature  of  the  soul  is  such,  that  it  strangely  symbolizes  -wi 
thing  it  mightily  desires ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  man  woulc 
a  devout,  humble,  sin-abhorring,  self-denying  frame  of  spii 
cannot  take  a  more  efficacious  course  to  attain  it,  than  by  pi 
himself  into  it.  And  ^o  close  a  connexion  has  this  duty  wii 
sacrament,  that  whatsoever  we  receive  in  the  sacrament  is  pit 
in  .answer  to  our  prayers.  And  consequently  we  may  with 
assurance  conclude,  mat  he  who  is  not  frequendy  upon  his  1 
before  he  comes  to  that  holy  table,  kneels  to  very  litde  pu 
when  he  is  there.    But  then, 

Fourthly,  Because  prayer  is  not  only  one  of  the  highest 
hardest  duties  in  itself,  but  ou^t  to  be  more  than  ordinarily 
vent  and  vigorous  before  the  sacrament ;  let  the  body  be  also  c 
in,  as  an  assistant  to  the  soul,  and  abdmence  and  fasting  add^ 
promote  and  heighten  her  devotions.  Prayer  is  a  kind  of  wres 
with  God  ;  and  he  who  would  win  the  prize  at  that  exercise, 
be  severely  dieted  for  that  purpose. 

The  truth  is,  festing  was  ever  acknowledged  by  the  chur< 
all  ages,  as  a  singular  instrument  of  religion,  and  a  partic 
preparative  to  the  sacrament.  And"  hardly  was  there  ever 
thin^  jgreat  or  heroic  either  done  or  attempted  in  religion  "% 
out  it.  Thus  when  Moses  received  the  law  from  God,  it 
with  fasting,  Deut.  ix.  9.  When  CJhrist  entered  upon  the  ( 
office  of  his  mediatorship,  it  was  with  fasting,  Matt.  iv.  2. 
when  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  separated  to  that  high  and  difi 
charge  of  preaching  to  the  gentiles,  Acts.  xiii.  2,  stul  it  was  t 
aged  with  fasting.  And,  we  know  the  rubric  of  our  own  chi 
always,  almost,  enjoins  a  fast  to  prepare  us  for  a  festival. 

Bodily  abstinence  i»  certainly  a  great  help  to  the  spirit,  and 
experience  of  aU  wise  and  good  men  has  ever  found  it  so. 
ways  of  nature  and  the  methods  of  grace  are  vastly  diffei 
Good  men  themselves  are  never  so  surprised,  as  in  the  midsl 
their  jollities ;  nor  so  fatally  overtaken  and  caught  as  when  t 
table  is  made  the  snare.  Even  our  first  parents  ate  themse 
out  of  paradise;  and  Job's  children  junketed  ^and  feasted  toge 
often,  but  the  reckoning  cost  them  dear  at  last.     The  "  heart 
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lomon^ ''  b  in  ihe  house  of  mouming,^'  and  the. 
joins  to  it. 

^  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  refection 
ichest  and  highest  aliment  of  grace.  And  he 
ike  of  religion,  ^'  hungers  and  thirsts  after  right* 
;  a  metaphor. 

iveiy  devout  prayer  b  designed  to  ascend  and 
as  fasting,  according  to  St.  Austin's  allusion, 
ring,  so'kt  ahns-gwvng  to  the  poor  sup]>Iy  it 
i  both  these  togeUier  vdll  not  omv  cany  it  up 
ren,  but,  if  need  require,  bring  heaven  itself 
it  person  who  sends  it  thither :  as  while  Cor- 
and  praying,  to  which  he  still  joined  e^iving 
I  heayen  was  despatched  to  him  with  this  happy 
,  "Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up 
re  Grod."  And  nothing,  certainly,  can  give  a 
prayer,  and  a  more  pecuhar  fitness  for  me  $a* 
iar^  and  conscientious  practice  of  this  duty : 
that  has  been  mentioned  hitherto  is  nothing 
pageantry  and  hypocrisy :  for  if  there  he  any 
I  mdjij  than  by  what  he  does,  it  must  be,  by 
e  who  is  truly  pious,  will  ^account  it  a  wedding 
hungiy,  and  a  wedding  garment  to  clothe  the 
and  man  will  find  it  a  very  unfit  garment  for 
rhich  has  not  in  it  a  purse  or  pocKet  for  the 

;ome  from  considering  the  poor  before  the  sa- 
have  been  observed  to  give  nothing  to  the 
icrament :  and  though  such,  that  if  rich  clothes 
edding  garment,  none  could  appear  better  fit- 
nnity  than  themselves ;  yet  some  such,  I  say, 
at  a  communion,  drop  nothing  into  the  poor's 

!  what  is  the  heart  of  such  worldlings  made  of, 
do  they  bring  with  them  to  so  holy  an  ordi- 
ce  in  which  none  can  be  qualified  to  receive, 
lOt  serve  them  also  to  give, 
id  as  have  nothing,  God  expects  nothing  ;  but 
ren,  ^as  I  may  say,  with  bodi  hands,  and  men 
uch  must  Imow,  that  the  poor  have  an  action 
em,  and  that  God  himself  will  imdertake  and 
it  for  them  ;  and  if  he  does^  since  they  could 
tarts  to  proportion  their  chanty  to  their  estates, 
re  just,  than  for  God  to  proportion  their  estates 
md  by  so  doing,  he  cannot  well  ^ve  them  a 
>rter  cut. 

le  let  such  know  further,  that  whosoever  dares, 
1  solemn  an  occasion,  approach  the  altar,  with 
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bowels  SO  shut  up  as  to  leave  nothing  behind  him  th^ 
poor,  shall  be  sure  to  carry  something  away  with  him  fi^ 
which  will  do  him  but  litde  good. 

Sixthly, .  Since  the  charity  of  the  hand  signifies  but 
less  it  springs  from  the  heart,  and  flows  throu^  the  n 
the  pious  communicant,  both  in  heart  and  tongue,  thoi; 
speech,  put  on  a  charitable,  friendly,  Christian  temper 
and  carnage  towards  all.  ^^  Wrath  and  envy,  malice  a 
biting,"  and  tlie  like,  are  direct  contradictions  to  the  very 
Christianity,  and  fit  a  man  for  the  sacrament,  just  as  mi 
stomach  overflowed  with  gall  would  help  him  to  digest  hii 

St.  Paul  ofien  rebukes  and  schools  such  disturber! 
world  very  sharply,  correcting  a  base  hmnour  by  a  very  ( 
rule,  Phil.  ii.  3,  ^*  Let  each,"  says  he,  "  esteem  others  D!pl 
themselves."  No  man,  doubtless,  shall  ever  be  condemned 
for  not  judging  his  brother ;  for  be  thy  brother  or  neighb^ 
so  wicked  and  ungodly,  satisfy  thyself  with  this,  that  a 
wickedness  shall  never  damn  thee ;  but  tfay  own  bittern 
rancour  may:  and,  continued  in,  certainly  will.  Rather 
Want  of  grace  give  thee  occasion  to  exercise  thine,  if  th 
any,  in  thinking  and  speaking  better  of  him  than  he  de 
and,  if  thy  charity  proves  mis^en,  assure  thyself  that  G 
accept  the  charity  and  overlook  the  mistake.  But  if  in  j 
him  whom  thou  hast  nothing  to  do  with,  thou  chancest  tc 
one  way,  and  Grod  and  truth  to  judge  another,  take  heed 
dreadful  tribunal,  where  it  will  not  be  enough  to  say,  tl 
thought  this,"  or  ^^  I  heard  that;"  and  where  no  man's  i 
will  be  able  to  warrant  an  unjust  surmise,  and  much  less  ji 
false  censure.  Such  would  find  it  much  better  for  them  to 
inwards,  and  view  themselves  in  the  law  of  God  and  thei 
consciences :  and  that  will  tell  them  their  own  impartiall; 
will  fetch  on  all  their  pamt,  and  ^ow  them  a  foul  face  in 
glass.  Let  them  read  over  their  catechism,  and  lay  aside  sp 
virulence,  gossipping  and  meddlbg,  calumny  and  detractioi 
let  not  all  about  them  be  villains  and  reprobates,  becaus 
them^lves  are  envious  and  forlorn,  idle  and  malicious, 
vermin  are  to  be  looked  upon  by  all  sober  Christians  as  tl 
cankers  of  society,  and  the  shame  of  any  religion ;  and  so  is 
being  fit  to  come  to  the  sacrament,  that  reaSy  Ihey  are  not 
come  to  church ;  and  would  much  better  become  the  ho 
correction  than  the  house  of  prayer. 

Nevertheless,  as  custom  in  sin  makes  people  blind,  and 
ness  makes  them  bold,  none  come  more  confidently  to  the 
ment  than  such  wretches.  But  when  I  consider  the  pu 
blessed  body  of  our  Saviour  passing  through  the  open  sepi 
of  such  throats  into  the  noisome  receptacles  of  their  I 
fermenting  breasts,  it  seems  to  me  a  lively,  but  sad  represe 
of  Christ's  being  first  ^'  buried,"  and  then  ''  descendmg  into 
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leaven  therefore  be  purged  out :  and  while  such 
usy  in  cleaning  their  hearts,  let  them  not  forget 
[IS  too. 

Lasdy,  As  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  pious 
all  along  carried  on,  so  let  him  likewise,  in  the 
)reparatoiy  work  with  reading  and  meditation. 
be  time  will  not  serve  me  to  speak  more  now, 
irk  this,  that  they  are  duties  of  so  near  an 
1-bein^  of  the  soul,  that  the  proper  office  of 
e  in  its  spiritual  food,  and   of  meditation,   to 

that  whosoever  shall  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart 
to  all  the  foregoing  duties,  and  thereby  prepare 
■  to  meet  and  converse  with  his  Saviour  at  this 
leverbe  accosted  with  the  thunder  of  that  dread- 
n  him,  "  Friend,  how  camest  thou  in  hither,  not 
garment?" 

am  very  sensible,  that  all  the  particular  in- 
rhich  may  one  way  or  other  contribute  to  the 
this  great  one,  can  hardly  be  assigned,  and 
and  universally  applied  where  the  conditions 
ifferent,  I  shall  gather  them  all  into  this  one 
mprehensive  rule ;  namely,  that  all  those  duties 
ristianity  always  obliges  a  Christian  to,  ought 
1  with  a  higher  and  more  exalted  pitch  of  devo- 
d  by  him  before  the  sacrament ;  and  convertibly, 
livmes  prescribe  to  be  observed  by  him  with  a . 
d  application  of  mmd  upon  this  occasion,  ou^t, 
to  be  practised  by  him  through  the  whole  course 
►nversation. 

id  and  sure  rule ;  a  rule  that  will  never  deceive 
re  communicant.  A  rule  that,  by  adding  dis- 
,  will  both  keep  him  from  being  humoursome, 
istic  in  his  preparations  before  the  sacrament, 
B,  and  must  fatally  unravel  all  again,  from  being 
uid  remiss  after  it ;  and  thinking  that  as  soon  as 
rer,  their  great  business  is  done,  whereas  indeed 

that  as  I  have  been  too  long  upon  the  whole,  so 
o  brief  upon  so  many,  and  those  such  weighty 
hope  you  will  supply  this  defect,  by  enlarging 
r  practic^ ;  and  make  up  the  omissions  of  the 
tations  of  the  closet.  And  God  direct  and  as- 
cerning  a  work ! 

idered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
md    dominion,  both  now  and   for  evermore. 
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THE   FATAL  IMPOSTURE   AND   FOECE   OF  WOVLDB. 
[Preached  May  9,  1686.] 

laAiAH  V.  20. 
Woe  unto  them  thai  call  evil  goody  and  good  euil,  ^ 

These   words   contain  in  them   two   things:    1.    A 
nounced  ;  and,  2.   The  sin  for  which  it  is  denounced  ;   tc 
calling  eoU  goody  and  good  evil;  which  expression  may 
two  ways. 

First,  In  9:  judicial  and  more  restrained  sense ;  as  it  sign 
pronouncing  of  a  guilty  person  innocent,  and  an  innocent  g 
the  course  of*  judgment.  But  this  I  take  to  be  too  parti 
reach  the  design  of  the  words  here. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  taken  in  a  general  and  more  c 
sense ;  as  it  imports  a  misrepresentation  of  the  qualities  oi 
and  actions  to  the  common  apprehensions  of  men,  abusii 
minds  with  false  notions ;  and  so  by  this  artifice  making  ei 
for  good,  and  good  for  evil,  in  all  the  great  concerns 
Where,  by  good,  I  question  not,  but  good  morally  so  called, 
honestumy  ought,  chiefly  at  least,  to  be  understood ;  and  t 
good  of  profit  or  pleasure,  the  bonum  uUky  or  jucundumy 
comes  into  any  account  here,  as  thin^  extremely  below  th 
cipal  design  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  this  place. 

It  is  wonderful  to  consider,  that  since  good  is  the  natui 
proper  object  which  all  human  choice  is  carried  out  to ;  an 
that  which  with  all  its  might  it  shuns  and  flies  fix)m :  ant 
withal  there  is  that  controlling  worth  and  beauty  in  go( 
that  as  such,  the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it ;  and, 
other  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that  it  never  so 
as  ofifers  itself  to  the  affections  or  practice  of  mankind,  but 
the  disguise  and  colours  of  the  other :  and  since  all  this  is 
discernible  by  the  ordinary  discourses  of  the  understanding 
lastly,  since  nothing  passes  into  the  choice  of  the  will,  bu 
comes  conveyed  and  warranted  by  the  understanding,  as  ' 
of  its  choice ;  I  say,  it  is  wonderftd  to  consider,  that  n( 
standing  all  this,  the  lives  and  practices  of  the  generality  oi 
in  which  men  certainly  should  be  most  in  earnest,  are 
wholly  taken  up  in  a  passionate  pursuit  of  what  is  evil,  anc 
equal  neglect,  if  not  dso  an  abhorrence,  of  what  is  good, 
is  certainly  so ;  and  experience,  which  is  neither  to  be  confiit 
denied,  does  eveiy  minute  prove  the  sad  truth  of  tiiis  asserti 
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hat  shall  be  the  cause  of  all  this?    For  so  great, 
id  so  general  a  practice,  must  needs  have,  not  only 
30  a  great,  a  constant,  and  a  general  cause ;  a  cause 
mensurate  to  such  an  effect :  and  this  cause  itiust 
from  one  of  those  two  commanding  powers  of  the 
standing,  or  the  will..   As  for  the  toUly  though  its 
)  that  a  suitable  or  proper  good  being  proposed  to 
iwer  to  refuse  or  not  to  choose  it ;   yet  it  has  no 
e  evil,  considered  absolutely  as  evil ;   this  being 
the  nature  and  natural  method  of  its  working^, 
it  is  but  too  manifest,  that  things  evil,  extremely 
eadily  chosen  and  eagerly  pursued  aild  practised 
erefore  it  must  needs  be  from  that  other  govem- 
the   soul,  the  understanding,  which  represents  to 
really  evil  under  the  notion  and  character  of  good. 
is  the  true  source  and  original  of  this  great  mi»> 
1  chooses,  follows,  and  embraces  things  evil  and 
it  it  is  because  the  understanding  first  tells  it  that 
nd  wholesome,  and  fit  to  be  chosen  by  it.     One 
ler  a  cup  of  poison,  a  thing  as  terrible  as  death  ; 
time  he  tells  him  that  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  h^ 
1  dies. 

;inning  of  the  world  to  this  day,  there  was  never 
ay .  acted  by  m6n,  but  it  was  in  the  strength  of 
cy  put  upon  their  minds  by  a  false  representation 
,  or  good  for  evil.  "In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
dt  surely  die,"  says  God  to  Adam  ;  and  so  long 
ed  this,  he  did  not  eat.  But,  says  the  devil,  in 
u  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  be  so  far  from  surely 

shalt  be  immortal,  and  from  a  man  grow  into  an 
►n  this  different  account  of  the  thing  he  presently 
(id  ate  mortality,  misery,  and  destruction  to  him- 
}le  posterity. 

a  there  be  a  woe  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  and 
mgeance,  equal  to  the  mali^ity  of  such  a  prac- 

one  single  instance  could  mvolve  all  mankind, 
id  to  come,  in  one  universal  and  irreparable  con- 
ommanded  and  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the 
it  evil,  and  thereby  baffled  the  command,  turned 
-turvy,  and  brought  a  new  chaos  upon  the  whole 

lay  give  a  more  full  discussion  of  the  sense  and 
}ras,  I  shall  do  it  under  these  following  particu- 

i  you  some  general  account  of  the  nature  of  good 

e  reason  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

ow  that  the  way  by  which  good  and  evil  comr 
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raonly    operate    tipoti  tlie  mind  of  man,   is  by  tltDse     res| 
names  or  appellations  by  which  they  are  notified  and   convejfii 
the  mind.     And, 

III.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show  the  mkchwf^  directljr,    nati 
and  unavoidably  following  from  the  misapplication  ancl 
of  those  names. 

And  I  hope,  by  going  over  all  these  particularsj  yoii 
ceive   some  tolerable  satisfaction  about  ibis  great  subject    wl! 
we  haye  now  before  us. 


conlil 


may  ] 


I,  And  first  for  ike  naiure  of  good  and  einl^  what  they    axe, 
upon  what  iliey  are  founded*     The  knowledge  of  this  I  look 
as  the  foundation  and  ground-work  of  all  those  rules,  thaf   e^ 
moral  philosophy  or  divinity  can  give  for  the  direcuon  of  thQ  lit 
and  practices  of  men  ;  and  consequently  ought  to  he  reckojiac/ 
a  first  principle ;    and  that  such  a  one,  that,  for  ought  I  see,  t! 
thorough  speculation  of  good  will  be  found  much  more    difficc 
than  the  practice.     But  when  vrt  Siball  have  once  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  nature  of  good,  that  of  evil  will  be  known  hy  cc 
sequence  ;  as  being  only  a  privation  or  absence  of  good,  in  a  sut 
ject  capable  of  it  and  proper  for  it. 

Now  good^  in  the  general  nature  and  notion  of  itj  over  and  BharS 
the  bare  being  of  a  thing,  connotes  also  a  certain  suitableness  orl 
agreeableness   of  it   to    some  other  thing  :    according   to  which  | 
general  notion  of  |ood,  applied  to  the  particular  nature  of  moral ' 
goodness,  upon  which  only  we  now  insist,  a  thing  or  action  is  said 
to  be  morally  good  or  evil,   as  it  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to 
right  reason,  or  to  a  rational  nature*  And  as  right  reason  is  nothing 
else  but  the  iinderstanding  or  mind  of  man  discoursing  and  judging 
of  things  truly,  and  as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  and  as  all  truth  i^ 
unchangeably  the  same  (that  proposition  which  is  true  at  any  timp 
being  so  for  ever) ;  so  it  must  followj  that  the  moral  goodness  or 
evil  of  men's  actions,  which  consist  in  their  conformity  or   in  con- 
formity to  right  reason,  must  be   also  eternal,  necessar}%  and  un- 
changeable.    So  thatj  as  that  which  is  right  reason,  at  any  time  m 
in  any  case,  is  always  right  reason  with  relation  to  tjie  same  time 
and  case ;  in  like  manner,  tliat  which  is  morally  good  or  evil  at 
any  time  or  in  any  case,  since  it  takes  its  w^hole  measure  from  right 
reason,  must  he  also  eternally  and  unchangeably  a  moral  good  or 
evil,  wiJh  relation  to  that  time  and  to  that  case.     For  propositions 
concerning  the  goodness,  as  well  as  concerning  the  truth  of  thingSj 
are  necessary  and  perpetuah 

But  you  will  say  J  may  not  the  same  action,  as  for  instance,  Ihe 
killing  of  a  man,  be  sometimes  morally  good,  and  sometimes 
morally  evil  ?  to  wit,  good  when  it  is  the  execution  of  justice  upon 
a  malefactor  ;  and  mU  when  it  is  the  taking  away  the  life  of  an 
innocent  person  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  that  this  indeed  is  true  of  actions  considered 
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nature  or  kind,  but  not  considered  in  their  porti- 
instances.  For,  generally  speaking,  to  take  away 
u-is  neither  morally  good  nor  morally  evil,  but  Ga- 
ther, as  the  circumstances  of  things  shall  determine 
rticular  act  of  killing  is  of  necessity  accompanied 
ined  by  several  circumstances,  which  actually  and 
rtitute  and  denominate  it  either  good  or  evil.  And 
J  performed  under  such  and  such  circumstances,  is 
mot  possibly,  under  the  same  circumstances,  ever 
and  so  on  tiie  contrary. 

we  infer  the  villanous  felsehood  of  two  assertions, 
ned  by  some  persons,  and  too  much  countenanced 
1  the  world.     As, 

»ood  and  evil,  honest  and  dishonest,  are  not 
t  or  inherent  in  things  themselves,  but  only 
opinions  of  men  concerning  things.  .  So  that  any 
that  has  gained  the  general  approbation  of  any 
of  men,  ought,  in  respect  of  those  persons,  to  be 
f  good,  or  honest;  and  whatsoever  fells  under 
pprobation,  ought,  upon  the  same  account,  to  be 

evil,  or  dishonest ;  which  also  they  would  seem 
le  very  signification  of  the  word  kanesius  ;  which 
ictly  signifies  no  more  than  credikAky  and  is  but 
m  fionor  which  signifies  credit  or  horumr;  and 
opinion  of  some,  we  know,  that  is  lodged  only  in 
boughts  of  those  who  pay  it,  and  not  in  the  thing 
1  it  is  paid  to.  Thus,  for  example,  thieving, 
ls  accounted  amongst  the  Spartans  a  gallant, 
*ditable  thing,  and  consequently,  according  to  the 
we  have  mentioned,  thievery,  amongst  the  Spar- 
;tice  morally  good  and  honest.  Thus  also,  both 
I  and  the  Ilomans,  it  was  held  a  magnanimous  and 
act,  for  a  man,  under  any  great  or  insuperable 
,  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  and  accoi^ingly, 

had  such  thoughts  of  it,  that  which  we  call 
?  properly  a  good,  an  honest,  and  a  virtuous 
ersons  of  the  highest  and  most  acknowledged 
;ue  amongst  them,  such  as  Marcus  Cato  and 
us,  actually  did  it,  and  stand  celebrated  both 
and  historians  for  so  doing.  And  I  could  also 
•  actions  of  a  fouler  and  more  unnatural  hue, 
the  approbation  and  credit  they  have  found  in 
Jid  places,  have  passed  for  good  morality  in  those 
f  respect  to  common  humanity,  as  well  as  divinity, 
over.     And  thus  much  for  the  first  assertion  or 

second   opinion  or  position   is,  that   good  and 
dishonest,  axe  originally  founded  in  the  laws  and 
2F 
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constitutions  of  the  sovereign  civil  power,  enjoining'  som 
or  actions  and  prohilnting  others.  So  fliat  when  ^Ji^^ 
found  conducing  to  the  welfsure  of  the  public,  and  tii< 
comes  to  be  enacted  by  governors  into  a  law,  it  is  fc 
thereby  rendered  morally  good  and  honest;  and,  on  the^  c< 
evil  and  dishonest,  when  upon  its  contrariety  to  Oie 
welfare,  it  stands  prohibited  and  condemned  by  the  same 
authority. 

This  was  the  opinion  heretofore  of  Epicurus,  as  it  is 
sented  by  Grassendus,  who  imderstood  his  notions  too  v 
misrepresent  them ;  and  lately  of  one  amongst  ourselves, 
philosopher,  though  the  greater  heathen  of  the  two,  the  ini 
author  of  the  Leviathan.  And  the  like  lewd,  scandalous 
immoral  doctrine,  or  worse,  if  possible,  may  be  found  in 
writers  of  another  kind  of  note  and  character ;  whom,  one  ^ 
have  thought,  not  only  religion,  but  shame  of  the  world  might 
tauj;ht  better  things. 

Such  as,  for  instance,  Bellarmine  himself,  who  in  his  4th 
and  5th  chapter,  De  Pontifice  Romano,  has  this  monstrous 
sage :  "  That  if  the  pope  should  throu^  error  or  mistalce 
mand  vices  and  prohibit  virtues,  the  church  would  be  b 
in  conscience  to  believe  vice  to  be  good,  and  virtue  evil.  I 
give  you  the  whole  passage  in  his  own  words  to  a  tittle :  ^^  I 
catholica  docet  omnem  virtutem  esse  bonam,  omne  vidum 
malum.  Si  autem  erraret  papa,  praecipiendo  vitia  vel 
hibendo  virtutes,  teneretur  ecclesia  credere  vitia  esse  bon 
virtutes  malas,  nisi  vellet  contra  conscientiam  peccare."  C 
God !  that  any  thing  that  wears  the  name  of  a  Christian,  or 
of  a  man  should  venture  to  own  such  a  villanous,  impud 
and  blasphemous  assertion  in  the  face  of  the  world,  as  f 
What!  must  murder,  adultery,  theft,  fraud,  extortion,  perj 
drunkenness,  rebellion,  and  the  like,  pass  for  good  and  c 
mendable  actions,  and  fit  to  be  practised  ?  And  mercy,  chas 
justice,  truth,  temperance*  loyalty,  and  sincere  dealing,  be 
counted  things  utterly  evil,  immoral,  and  not  to  be  followed 
men,  in  case  the  pope,  who  is  generally  weak,  and  almost  al^ 
a  wicked  man,  should,  by  his  mistake  and  infallible  ignora 
command  die  former  and  forbid  the  latter  ?  Did  Christ  him 
ever  assume  such  a  power,  as  to  alter  the  morality  of  actions, 
to  transform  vice  into  virtue,  and  virtue  into  vice  by  his  \ 
word  ?  Certainly  never  did  a  grosser  paradox,  or  a  wickeder  s 
tence  drop  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  any  mortal  man,  since  rea 
or  relidon  had  any  being  in  the  world. 

And  I  must  confess,  I  have  often  with  great  amazement  -w 
dered  how  it  could  possibly  come  from  a  person  of  so  grea 
reputation  both  for  learning  and  virtue  too  as  the  world  allc 
Bellarmine  to  have  been.  But  when  men  give  themselves  o 
to  the   defence   of  wicked  interests   and  false  propositions,  il 
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>  smite  the  greatest  abilities  with  the  greatest  in- 

lese  two  positions  or  assertions,  That  the  moral 
i  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  human  actions,  should 
K>n  the  opinions  or  upon  the  laws  of  men ;  they 
Ise  in  themselves,  because  they  are  infinitely 
r  consequences.       Some    of  which  are  such    as 

moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions  were 
id  in,  and  so  proceeded  wholly  from  the  opinions 
then  it  woula  follow,  that  they  must  change  and 

0  the  change  and  difference  of  the  opinions  and 
and    consequently,  that  the  same  action,  under 

le  circumstances,  may  be  morally  good  one  day, 

1  another ;  and  morally  good  in  one  place,  and 
mother ;  forasmuch  as  the  same  sovereign  autho- 
r  make  a  law,  commanding  such  or  such  an  action 
lite  contrary  law  forbidding  the  same  action  to- 
e  very  same  action,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
ded  by  law  in  one  country,  and  prohibited  by  law 
lich  being  so,  the  consequence  is  manifest,  and 
the  consequent  intolerable. 

the  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions  de- 
f  upon  human  laws,  then  those  laws  themselves 
>e  morally  good  nor  evil:  the  consequence  is 
e  those  laws  are  not  conmianded  or  prohibited  by 

human  laws;  and  consequently,  if  the  moral 
1  of  any  act  were  to  be  derived  only  from  a  pre- 
w,  laws  themselves,  not  supposing  a  dependence 
dent  human  laws,  could  have  no  moral  goodness 

Which  to  assert  of  any  human  act,  such  as  all 
intiaUy  are  and  must  be,  is  certainly  a  very  gross 

le  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions  were 
ed  frx)m  human  laws  or  constitutions,  then,  upon 
livine  law  should,  as  it  often  does,  command  what 
human  laws,  and  prohibit  what  is  commanded  by 
bllow,  that  either  such  commands  and  prohibitions 
V  do  not  at  all  affect  the  actions  of  men  in  point 
',  so  as  to  render  them  either  good  or  evil :  or  that 
,  at  the  same  time,  may,  in  respect  of  the  divine 
g  it,  be  morally  good ;  and  in  respect  of  a  human 
it,  be  morally  evil.  Than  which  consequence, 
[nore  clear,  nor  withal  more  absurd. 
)re  of  the  like  nature,  I  could  easily  draw  forth, 
you.  Every  false  principle  or  proposition  being 
ded  with  a  numerous  tmn  of  absurdities. 
B  subject-matter  now  in  hand ;  so  far  is  the  mo- 
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rality  of  human  actions,  as  to  the  goodness  or  evil  of  thei 
being  founded  in  any  human  law,  that  in  very  many,  an' 
the  principal  instances  of  human  action,  it  is  not  oripaalJy  i 
in,  or  derived  from,  so  much  as  any  positive  divine  Law. 
being  ^jus  mUurah  certainly  antecedent  to  all  jus  posititm^ 
human  or  divine;  and  that  such  as  results  from  the  very 
and  being  of  things,  as  they  stand  in  a  certain  habitude  or  i 
to  one  another  ;  to  which  relation  whatsoever  is  done  agn 
i.s  morally  and  essentially  good  ;  and  whatsoever  is  d6ne  oth 
is,  at  the  same  mte^  momnr  evU. 

And  this  I  shall  exemplify  in  those  two  grand  compreh 
moral  duties,  which  man  is  for  ever  obliged  to,  his  duty  tc 
God  5  and  his  duty  towards  his  neighbour. 

And  first,  for  his  duty  towards  God;  which  is,  to  lov- 
obey  him  with  all  his  heart  and  all  his  soul.  It  is  certain  th 
ji  rational  J  intelligiint  creature  to  conform  himself  to  the  w 
God  in  all  things,  (tarries  in  it  a  moral  rectitude,  or  goodness 
to  disobey  or  oppose  his  will  in  any  thing,, imports  a  moral  oblu 
before  God  ever  deals  forth  any  particular  law  or  command  to 
a  creatnre  :  there  being  a  general  obligation  upon  man  to  ob< 
God's  laws,  whensoever  tibey  shall  be  declared,  before,  any 
t  irular  instance  of  law  comes  actually  to  be  declared.  But 
whence  is  this?  Why  from  that  essential  suitableness  v 
obedience  has  to  the  relation  which  is  between  a  rational  ere; 
aj)d  his  Creator,  Nothing  in  nature  being  more  irrational 
irregular,  and  consequently  more  immoral,  than  for  an  intell; 
being  to  oppose  or  disobey  that  sovereign,  supreme  will,  w 
gave  him  that  being,  and  has  withal  the  sole  and  absolute  dis] 
of  him  in  all  his  concerns.  So  that  there  needs  no  positive 
or  sanction  of  God  to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedii 
since  it  cleaves  to  it  essentially,  and  by  way  of  natural  result 
it,  upon  the  account  of  that  utter  unsuitableness  which  disobedi 
has  to  the  relation  which  man  naturally  and  necessarily  stand 
towards  his  Maker, 

And  then,  in  the  next  place,  for  his  duty  to  his  neigbl 
The  whole  of  which  is  comprised  in  that  great  rule,  *  of  d 
as  a  man  would  be  done  by.'  We  may  truly  affirm,  that 
morality  of  this  rule  does  not  originally  derive  itself  fit)m  t 
words  of  our  Saviour,  Matt.  vii.  12^  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
men  should  do  nnto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them  ?"  no, 
yet  from  Moses  or  ihe  prophets ;  but  it  is  as  old  as  Adam, 
bears  date  with  human  nature  itself;  as  springing  from 
primitive  relation  of  equality,  which  all  men,  as  fellow  creal 
and  fellow  subjects  to  the  same  supreme  Lord,  bear  t«  one 
other,  in  respect  of  that  common  fright,  which  every  man 
equally  to  his  life,  and  to  the  proper  comforts  of  life ;  and 
scqiiently,  to  all  things  naturally  necessary  to  the  suppoi 
both. 
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oerer  one  man  has  a  right  to  keep  or  possess,  no 

have  a  right  to  take  from  him.    So  that  no  man 

expect  that  from  or  to  do  that  to  another,  which 

not  an  eqiial  right  to  expect  from  and  to  do  to 

parity  of  ri^t,   a3  to   all  things  purely  natural, 

edly  the  result  of  nature  itself,  can  any  thing  be 

thence  more  conformable  to  reason,  and   conse- 

;reater  moral  rectitude,  than  that  such  an  equality 

[  also  cause  an  equalitjr  of  behaviour  between  roan 

all  those  mutual  offices  and  intercourses  in  which 

ippiness  of  life  are  concerned  ?    Nothing  certainly 

and  show  itself  by  the  mere  li^t  of  reason,  as  a 

ire  unquestionable  piece  of  morality  than  this,  n6r 

ofessed  deviation  from  morality  than  the  contrary 

lich  diseoutse,  I  think  we  may  without  presump* 
that  the  roHo  bofd  H  maU,  the  nature  of  good 
>  the  principal  instances  of  both,  spring  from  that 
ide  or  relation,  which  the  nature  of  one  thing 
Br  by  virtue  of  that  order  which  they  stand  placed 
5  world,  by  the  very  law  and  condition  of  their 
for  that  reason  do  aiid  must  precede  all  positive 
,  or  institutions  -^atsoeyer;  Good  and  evil  arc  in 
le  east  and  west  are  in  tiie  frame  of  the  world ; 
1  divided  by  that  fixed  and  unalterable  situation, 
e  respectively  in  the  whole  body  of  the  universe ;  or, 
id  is  discrinunated  frt>m  the  left,  by  a  natural,  neces- 
*  to  be  confounded  distinction, 
lave  done  with  the  first  thing  proposed,  and  given 
count  of  the  nature  of  good  and  evil,  as  the  mea- 
sent  exercise  and  occasion  would  allow.    Pass  we 


s  to  show.  Thai  the  way  by  tokick  good  and  evil 
le  upon  the  mind  of  man,  is  by  those  words  or  names 
re  no^^ied  and  conveyed  to  ihe  mind.  Words  are 
ymbols  of  things ;  and  as  in  accounts,  ciphers  and 
)T  real  sums ;  so  in  the  course*  of  human  affairs, 
mes  pass  for  things  themselves.     For  things,  or 

enter  into  the  mind,  as  Ihey  subsist  in  themselves, 
»wn  natural  bulk  pass  into  the  apprehension ;  but 

in  by  their  ideas,  their  notions  or  resemblances ; 
ng  themselves  after  a  spiritual  immaterial  manner 
ition,  and  from  thence  under  a  fiirther  refinement, 
le  intellect,  are  by  that  expressed  by  certain  words 
I  out  and  invented  "by  the  mind,  for  the  communica* 
iceptions  or  thoughts  tB  others.  So  that  as  con- 
be  images  or  resemblances  of  thbgs  to  the  mind 
2f2 
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within  itself;  in  like  manner  are  words,  or  names,  tbe^ 
tokens,  or  resemblances  of  those  conceptions  to  die  mi 
them  whom  we  converse  with:  *»  i^  t§  pwp^  r^  ia^  « 
^aSijfidtuv  (Tv^/Spxa,  being  the  known  maxim  laid  doi 
the,  philosopher,  as  the  first  and  most  fundamental  rule 
discourse. 

This  therefore  is  certain^  that  in  human  life,  or  canyrej 
words  stand  for  things ;  the  common  business  of  the  iwror 
being  capable  of  being  managed  otherwise.  For  by  these 
come  to  know  one  another's  minds.  By  these  they  coveoaj 
confederate.  By  these  they  buy  and  sell,  they  deal  and 
In  short,  words  are  the  great  instruments  bodi  of  practic 
design  j  which,  for  the  most  part,  move  wholly  in  the  st 
of  them.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man  both  to  will  : 
do,  according  to  the  persuasion  he  has  of  the  good  and  evil  of 
things  that  come  before  him ;  and  to  take  up  his  persuasioi 
cording  to  the  representations  made  to  him  of  those  qualitic 
their  respective  names  or  appellations. 

This  is  the  true  and  natural  account  of  this  matter ;  and  it 
that  I  shall  remark  upon  this  second  head.    I  now  proceed  to 

III.  Which  is,  to  show  the  nUschUf  which  diredlyy  naim 
and  unavoidably  follows  from  the  misapplkatum  md  conf 
of  those  Tiames.  And  in  order  to  this,  I  shall  premise  these 
considerations: 

1.  That  the  generality  of  mankind  is  wholly  and  absol 
governed  by  woras  and  names ;  without,  nay,  for  the  most 
even  against  the  knowledge  men  haye  of  things.  The  multil 
or  common  rout,  like  a  drove  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  oxen,  ma 
managed  by  any  noise  or  cry,  which  dieir  drivers  shall  accu 
&em  to. 

And  he  who  will  set  up  for  a  skilful  manager  of  the  ral 
so  long  as  they  have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  inquire  wh< 
they  have  any  understanding  whereby  to  judge;  but  with 
or  three  popular,  empty  woras,  such  as  popery  and  supersH 
right  of  the  subject^  liberty  of  amsdence^  Lord  Jesus  Christy 
tuned  and  humoured,  may  wmstle  them  backwards  and  forws 
upwards  and  downwards,  till  he  is  weary ;  and  get  upon  their  b 
when  he  is  so. 

As  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  that  may  shift  for  it 
and  as  for  the  sense  and  reason  of  it,  that  has  little  or  nothii 
do  here ;  only  let  it  sound  full  and  round,  and  chime  ri^t  U 
humour  which  is  at  present  agog  (just  as  a  big,  lone,  rat 
name  is  said  to  cominand  even  adoration  from  a  Spamard), 
no  doubt,  with  this  powerful  senseless  engine  the  rMle^dt 
shall  be  able  to  cany  all  before  him,  or  to  draw  all  after  him,  a 
pleases.  For  a  plausibl^  insignificant  word,  in  the  mouth  o 
expert  demagogue^  is  a  dangerous  and  a  dreadful  weapon. 
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yihen  CsBsai^  armj  mutinied,  and  grew  trouble- 
nent  from  interest  or  reason  could  satisfy  or  ap- 
>ut  as  soon  as  he  gave  them  the  appellation  of 
mult  was  immediately  hushed ;  and  all  were  quiet 
id  took  that  one  word  in  good  payment  for  all. 
ivial  sli^tness  and  levity  of  most  minds.  And 
f  passion  of  the  soul  of  man,  while  it  is  predomi- 

and,  just  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  nick;  it  witk 
tnlucky  word,  and  you  may  as  certainly  overrule  it 
pose,  as  a  spark  of  fire,  felling  upon  gunpowder, 
low  it  up. 

he  who  shall  duly  consider  these  matters,  wiU 
is  a  certain  bewitcheiy  or  fascination  in  words, 
them  operate  with  a  force  beyond  what  we  can 
an  account  of.  For  would  not  a  man  think  ill 
wd  turns  should  reach  further  and  strike  deeper 
?  And  yet  many  instances  might  be  given,  in 
i  much  more  easily  pardoned  ill  things  done,  than 
^nstthem:  such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom 
ehind  them  in  men's  minds,  and  so  mudi  more 

incurably  does  the  serpent  bite  with  his  tongue 
Bth. 

prevailed  upon  at  this  odd  unaccountable  rate, 
only  through  a  defect  of  knowledge ;  but  some- 
they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with 
rind^  ereneofdrary  to  knowledge  and  experience 
erwise,  how  could  men  be  brought  to  surrender 

their  interest^  and  their  credit  to  flattery  ?  gross, 
I  flattery ;  indeed  more  abusive  and  reproachful, 
nate  of  things  and  persons,  than  the  rudest  seofi 
;  invectives.  Yet  so  it  is,  that  thou^  men  know 
ply  void  of  those  qualities  and  perfections,  which 
cophant,  at  the  same  time,  both  ascribes  to  them, 
5  laughs  at  them  for  believing;  nay,  though  they 
flatterer  himself  knows  the  fsdsehood  of  his  own 
J  swallow  the  fallacious  morsel,  love  the  impos' 
both  arms  hug  the  abuses ;    and  that  to  such  a 

offices  of  friendship,  no  real  services,  shall  be 
e  balance  against  those  luscious  falsehoods,  which 
i  the  mind  of  a  fool  in  power  with ;  the  sweetness 
tely  overcomes  the  substance  of  the  other. 

you  shall  seldom  see,  that  such  a  one  cares:  to 
rorth,  honesty,  and  veracity  about  him  ;  for  such 
fall  down  and  worship  stocks  and  stones,  &oagh 
never  so  high  above  them ;  but  their  yea  is  yea^ 
vzy;  and  mey  cannot  admire  a  fox  for  bis  ^ 
r  his  generosity,  nor  an  ass  for  his  wit  and  inge^ 
refore  can    never  be  acceptable  to  those  whose 
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"wliiDle  credit,  interest,  ai)d  advantage  lies  in  tbeir  Jiat  dp 
to  the  world,  what  they  are  really  in  themselyes.  None 
can  be  welcome  to  such,  but  those  who  speak  paint  and 
for  that  is  the  thing  they  love;  and  no  wonder,  since  it 
thing  Ihey  need. 

Tnere  is  hardly  any  rank,  order,  or  degree  of  men,  but  m 
less  have  been  captivated  and  enslaVed  by  words.  It  is  a 
ness,  or  rather  a  fate,  which  attends  both  high  and  low 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  ^ell  as  the  peasant  ^wha 
the  plou^.  So  that,  if  ever  you  find  an  ignoramus  in 
and  power,  and  can  have  so  little  conscience,  and  so  mucl 
fidence,  as  to  tell  him  to  his  face,  that  he  has  a  vai  and  a 
4erstanding  above  all  the  world  beside ;  and  "  that  what  his 
reason  cannot  suggest  to  him,  neither  can  the  united  reasc 
all  mankind  put  together;"^  I  dare  undertake,  that,  as  fill 
a  dose  as  you  ^ve  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down,  and  s 
the  commendation,  though  he  cannot  believe  the  thing :  Blanc 
etiam  cum  excluduniurj  pkuxrU,  says  Seneca^  Tell  him,  tha 
history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies  and  his  cond 
and  presently  the  sot  (because  he  knows  neither  history 
antiquityjf,  shall  begin  to  ''  measure  himself  by  himself  (w 
is  the  only  sure  way  for  him  not  to  fell  short),  and  so  immedis 
amongst  his  outwanl  admirers  and  his  inward  despisers,  touc 
also  by  a  teste  meipsOy  he  steps  forth  an  exact  politician  ;  and, 
a  wonderful  and  new  way  of  arguing,  proves  himself  no  f 
because  forsooth,  the  sycophant  who  tells  Inm  so,  is  an  egregi 
knave. 

But  to  give  you  yet  a  grosser  instance  of  the  force  of  woi 
and  of  the  extreme  vanity  of  man's  nature  in  being  influenced 
them,  hardly  shall  you  meet  with  any  person,  man  or  woman, 
aged  or  ill-favoured,  but  if  you  will  venture  to.  commend  them 
their  comeliness ;  nay,  and  for  their  youth  too,  though  "  time 
of  miiid  "  is  writtfen  upon  eveiy  line  of  their  face  ;  yet  &ey  si 
take  it  very  well  at  your  hands,  and  begin  to  think  with  the 
selves,  that  certainly  they  have  some  perfections,  which  the  ge 
rality  of  the  world  are  not  so  happy  as  to  be  aware  of. 

But  now,  are  not  these,  think  we,  strange  self-delusions,  s 
yet  attested  by  common  experience  almost  every  day  ?  ] 
whence,  in  the  mean  time,  can  all  this  proceed,  but  from  t 
besotting  intoxication,  which  this  verbal  magic,  as  I  may  so  < 
it,  brings  upon  the  mind  of  man?  For  can  any  thing  in  nat 
have  a  more  certain,  'deep,  and  undeniable  effect,  than  folly  ] 
upon  man's  mind,  and  age  upon  his  body  ?  And  yet  we  see,  t 
in  both  these,  words  are  able  to  persuade  men  out  of  what  t] 
find  and  feel,  to  reverse  the  veiy  impressions  of  sense,  and 
amuse  men  with  fancies  and  paradoxes,  even  in  spit^  of  nat 
and  experience.     But  since  it  would  be  endless  to  pursue  all 

*  Tbe  words  of «  great  Mlf-opinktor,  and  a  bitter  rerUor  of  the  clergy. 
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lich  this  humour  shows  itself;  whosoever  would 
vely,  and  complete  view  of  an  empty,  shallow, 
jrandee,  surrounded  by  his  flatterers  (like  a  choice 
a  company  of  fellows  commending  and  devour- 
e  time),  let  him  cast  his  eye  upon  Ahab  in  the 
!  prophets,  2  Kings  xxii.,  where  we  have  them  all 
>T  giving  him  a  cast  out  of  their  court  prophecy, 
,  in  a  compliment,  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  at 
But,  says  Jehosaphat  (who  smelt  the  parar 
prophet,)  in  the  seventh  verse,  "  Is  there  not  a 
ord  besides,  that  we  may  inquire  of  him  ?     Why 

there  is  yet  one  man  by  whom  we  may  inquire 
it  I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good 
but  evil."  Ah!  that  was  his  crime;  the  poor 
1  a  subject,  and  so  bad  a  courtier,  as  to  venture 
'e  his  prince,  whether  he  would  or  no ;  for,  it 
iab  such  warning  as  might  infallibly  have  pre*, 
iction,  was  esteemed  by  him  evil ;  and  to  push 
into  it,  because  he  was  fond  of  it,  was  accounted 
ere  his  new  measures  of  good  and  evil.  And 
iho  knew  how  to  make  their  court  better,  as  the 
I  a  bold  lie  in  God's  name,  and  therewidi  send 
lis  certain  doom;  thus  calling  evil  good  at  the 
nce's  crown  and  his  life  too.  But  what  cared 
r  that  it  would  please,  and  that  was  enough  for 
g  always  a  sort  of  men  in  the  world  (whom  others 
3  serve  by)  who  had  rather  a  great  deal  be  pleased, 
rike  them  under  the  fifth  rib,  provided  at  the  same 
;m  too,  as  Joab  served  Abner,  and  you  may  both 
e  them  with  the  same  blow. 
a  the  thirtieth  of  Isaiah,  we  find  some  arrived  to 
ttishness,  and  so  much  in  love  with  their  own 
plainly  and  roundly  what  they  would  be  at ;  in 
»  "Prophesy  not  unto  us,"  say  they,  "right 
lesy  to  us  smooth  things."    As  if  they  had  said, 

razor  for  us,  and  let  us  alone  to  cut  our  own 
m  enchantment  is  there  in  words ;  and  so  fine  a 
em  to  some  to  be  ruined  plausibly,  and  to  be 
destruction  with  panegyric  and   acclamation:  a 

irrefiragable  argument,  of  the  absurd  empire  and 
)rds  over  things ;  and  that  the  greatest  affairs  and 
iterests  of  the  world,  are  carried  on  by  things,  not 
IS  they  are  called. 

li  for  the  first  thing  which  I  thought  necessary  to 
osecution  of  our  third  particular, 
hing  to  be  premised  is  this ;  That  as  the  generality 
oily  governed   by  names   and   words ;  so   there 
hich  they  are  so  remarkably  and  powerfully  go- 
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vemed  by  diem,  as  in  matters  of  good  and  evil,  so  & 
qualities  relate  to,  and  affect  the  actions  of  men  z  a 
tainly  of  a  most  fatal  and  pernicious  import.  F€ir  i 
matters  of  mere  speculation,  it  is  not  much  the  eoiic< 
ciety,  whether  or  no  men  proceed  wholly  upon  trusty 
the  bsure  word  of  others  for  what  they  assent  to ;  3ixic< 
much  material  to  the  welfare  either  of  goremment  or 
selves,  whether  they  opine  right  or  wrong,  and  whetbei 
philosophers  or  no.  But  it  is  vastly  the  concern  botli  oi 
ment  and  of  themselves  too,  whetiier  they  be  morallj^ 
bad,  honest,  or  dishonest.  And .  surely  it  is  hardly-  poi 
mto  to  make  it  their  business  to  be  virtuous  or  honec 
vices  are  called  and  pointed  out  to  them  by  the  names  of 
and  they  all  the  while  suppose  the  nature  of  things  to  be  t 
faithfully  signified  by  their  names,  and  thereupon  hei 
they  hear,  and  practise  as  they  believe.  And  tiiat  thi 
course  of  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  thus  to 
their  persuasions  concerning  good  and  evil  by  an  implicit  ia 
a  full  acquiescence  in  the  word  of  those  who  ^all  n 
things  to  them  under  these  characters,  I  shall  prove  by  t^ 
sons ;  and  those  such  as,  I  fear,  will  not  only  be  found  rei 
evince  that  men  actually  do  so ;  but  also  sad  demonstrations 
dude  that  they  are  never  like  to  do  otherwise. 

First,  The  first  of  which  shall  be  taken  from  that  sim 
neighbouihood  and  affinity,  ^idiich  is  between  vice  and 
gora  and  evil,  in  several  notable  instances  of  each.    For, 
me  general  natures  and  definitions  of  these  qualities  are 
ciently  distant  fixMu  one  another,   and  so  in  danger  of 
miscuous  confhsion ;  yet  when  they  come  to  subsist  in  parti< 
and  to  be  clothed  and  attended  wim  several  accidents  and  cj 
stances,  the  case  is  hereby  much  altered;  for  then  the  di 
ment  is  neither  so  easy,  nor  yet  so  certain.     Thus  it 
always  so  obvious  to  distinguish  between  an  act  of  liberali 
an  act  of  prodigality :  between  an  act  of  courage  and  an  i 
rashness;  an  act  of  puinllanimity  and  an  act  of  great  mod( 
humanity;  nay,  and  some  have  had  the  good  luck  to  hav( 
very  dulness  dignified  with  the  name  of  gravity,  and  to 
small  gainers  by  the  mistake.    And  many  more  such  actic 
dubious .  quality  might  be  instanced  in,  too  numerous  to  be 
recounted  or  insisted  on.    In  all  which,  and  the  like,  it.rea 
too  great  a  sagacity  for  vul^  minds  to  draw  the  line  nicd 
exactiy  between  vice  and  virtue,  and  to  adjust  the  due  lira 
each;   it   is  no  wonder  if  most   men  attempt  not  a  lab 
scrutiny  into  things  themselves,  but  only  take  names  and 
as  they  first  come,  and  so  without  any  more  ado  rest  in  the 
being  so  much  easier,  in  all  disquisitions  of  truth  to  suppose 
to  prove ;  and  to  believe,  than  to  distinguish.   - 
•    Secondly,  The  other  reason  of  the  fiame  shall  be  taken  fix) 
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3  inability  of  most  men  to  jud^e  exactly  of 
Jces  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  discern  the  real 
what  comes  before  them ;  to  consider  and  weigh 
scatter  and  look  through  the  mists  of  error,  and 
arances  from  realities.  For  the  greater  part  of 
dow  and  dull  of  apprehension ;  and  therefore,  in 
T  a  necessity  of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes, 
i  other  men's  understanding.  Nature  having 
ed  things  so,  that  the  vulgar,  and  the  many,  are 
or  driven,  but  by  no  means  fit  to  guide  or  direct 

'  want  of  judging  or  discerning  abilities,  we  may 
vBiit  of  leisure  and  opportunity  to  apply  their 
serious  and  attentive  consideration,  as  may  let 
iscovery  of  the  true  goodness  and  evil  of  things, 
Bs  whicn  seldom  display  themselves  to  the  first 
;  things  good  and  evil  he  shuffled  and  thrust  up 
[fused  heap;  and  it  is  study  and  intention  of 
ttust  draw  them  forth,  and  range  them  under 
Is.  But  there  can  be  no  study  without  time; 
5t  abide  and  dwell  upon  thin^,  or  be  always  a 
ide  of  them.  "  Through  desire,"  says  Solomon, 
separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth 
'  Prov.  xviii.  1.  There  must  be  leisure  and  a 
e  and  a  sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the 
the  world :  for  truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes 
upon  inferior  objects.  It  lies  too  deep  to  be 
le  plough,  and  too  close  to  be  beaten  down  with 
Iwells  not  in  shops  or  workrhouses ;  nor  till  the 
ret  known,  that  any  one  served  seven  years  to  a 
r,  that  he  might  at  the  end  thereof  proceed 
ter  arisy  but  such  as  those  trades  taught  him ; 
t  he  should  commence  doctor  or  divine  from  the 
i  anvil;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team,  come  to 
igation. 

e  peculiar,  extraordinary  privileges  of  the  late 
light  and  inspiration :  otherwise  nature  will  still 
urse,  never  doing  any  thing  which  is  considera- 
sistance  of  its  two  great  helps,  art  and  industry, 
e  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil, 
hat  ought  not  to  be  done,  in  the  several  offices 
fe,  is  a  thing  too  large  to  be  compassed,  and  too 
red,  without  brains  and  study,  parts  and  con- 
i  Providence  never  thought  fit  to  make  much 
of  makind  possessors  of.  And  consequently 
t  so,  must,  for  the  knowledge  of  most  things, 
le  who  are ;  and  receive  their  information  con- 
evil  from  such  verbal  or  nominal  representa- 
hall  be  in4>arted  to  them  by  those,  whose  ability 
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and  integrity  fhej  have  cause  to  rely  upon  for 
of  these  matters. 

And  thus  from  these  two  great  consideratioiur 
1.  That  the  generality  of  the  world  are  whoUy^  gn 
words  and  names ;  and  2.  That  the  chief  instance  in  ^ 
are  so,  is  in  such  words  and  names  as  import  the  good 
things ;  (which  both  the  difficulty  of  tfain^  themselire 
vety  condition  of  human  nature,  constrams  mucli  tl 
part  of  mankind  to  take  wholly  upon-  trust) ;  I  say  ^  i 
two  considerations  must  needs  be  Inferred,  what  a  fatalj 
and  destructive  effect  the  misapplication  and  confusicH 
great  governing  names  of  good  and  evil,  must  ineWt 
upon  the  societies  of  men.  The  comprehensiye  miscliief 
will  appear  from  this,  that  it  takes  in  both  those  ways,  1 
the  greatest  evils  and  calamities  which  are  incident  to 
directly  break  in  upon  him. 

'  The  first  of  which  is  by  his  being  deceived,  and  the  8i 
his  being  misrepresented.  And  first  for  the  first  of  thc! 
not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  if  a  true  and  just  computatic 
be  made  of  all  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  that  befall 
this  world,  two  thirds  of  them,  at  least,  would  be  found  re 
into  their  being  deceived  by  false  appearances  of  goo 
deluding  their  apprehensions,  and  then  by  natural  cons 
perverting  their  actions,  from  which  are  me  great  issue 
and  death;  since,  according  to  the  eternal  sanction  of  C 
nature,  such  as  a  man's  actions  are  for  ^od  or  evil,  sue 
also  his  condition  to  be  for  happiness  or  misery. 

Now  all  deception  in  the  course  of  life  is  indeed  nothi 
but  a  lie  reduced  to  practice,  and  falsehood  passmg  froo 
into  things. 

For  is  a  man  impoverished  and  undone  by  the  purchase 
estate  ?  Why,  it  is  because  he  bought  an  imposture,  pai 
his  money  for  a  lie,  and  by  the  help  of  the  best  and  ablest  c 
forsooth,  that  could  be  had,  took  a  bad  title  for  a  good. 

Is  a  man  unfortunate  in  marriage  ?     Still  it  is  because 
deceived ;  and  put  his  neck  in  the  snare,  before  he  put  it  i 
yoke,   and  so  took   that   for  virtue  and  affection,  whi( 
nothing  but  vice  in  a  disguise,  and  a  devilish  humour  i 
demure  look.  > 

Is  he  again  unhappy  and  calamitous  in  his  friendships  ? 
in  this  also  it  is  because  he  built  upon  the  air,  and  trod 
quicksand,  and  took  that  for  kindness  and  sincerity,  which  v/ 
malice  and  design,  seeking  an  opportunity  to  ruin  him  effei 
and  to  overturn  him  in  all  his  interests  by  the  sure  but  fatal 
of  his  own  good  nature  and  credulity. 

And  lastly,  is  a  man  betrayed,  lost,  and  blown  by  such 
and  instruments  as  he  employs  in  his  greatest  and  nearei 
cems  ?  Why,  still  the  cause  of  it  is  from  this,  that  he  mii 
bis  confidencdj  took  hypocrisy  for  fiddity,  and  so  relied  uj 
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tf  villains,  who  designed  nothing  but  their  own 

bim,  while  they  played  for  themselves. 

ion  any  more   particulars,  there  is  no  estate, 

of  life  whatsoever,  but  groans  and  labours 
ith  of  what  we  have  asserted.  For  it  is  this 
i  only  private  persons,  but  kingdoms  and  go- 
ing them  ignorant  of  their  own  strengths  and 

is  evident  that  governments  may  be  equally 
orance  of  either.  For  the  weak,  by  thinking 
re  induced  to  venture  and  proclaim  war  against 
m  ;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves 
Bndered  as  unactive,  and  consequently  as  use- 
y  were  so.  In  Luke  xiv.  31,  when  "  a  king 
Ls  to  meet  a  king  coming  against  him  witli 
)ur  Saviour  advises  him,  before  he  ventures  the 
to  sit  down  and  consider."  But  now  a  false 
uld  give  him  quite  another  kind  of  counsel,  and 
.  his  ten  thousand  forty,  call  his  fool-hardiness 
5  may  go  on  boldly,  because  blindly,  and  by 
r  a  lion,  come  to  perish  like  an  ass. 

great  plague  of  the  world,  deception,  which 
es,  and  makes  false  musters  almost  in  every 
s  a  retreat  instead  of  a  charge,  and  a  charge 
;  which  overthrows  whole  armies ;  and  some- 
vord  treacherously  cast  out,  turns  the  fate  and 
I  empires,  and  lays  the  most  flourishing  mo- 
.  A  blind  guide  is  certainly  a  great  mischief ; 
ids  those  whom  he  should  lead,  is  undoubtedly 

:her  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  befalls 
lentioned  account  is,  by  their  being  misrepre- 
T  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented  to 
of  flattery  ;  so  by  calling  good  evil,  he  is  mis- 
s  in  the  way  of  slander  and  detraction.  I  say 
ing,  poisoned  arrow  drawn  out  of  the  devil's 
Iways  flying  abroad,  and  doing  execution  in 
rhich  no  virtue  is  a  defence,  no  innocence  a 
y  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to*  open  his 
i  enemy  ;  so  by  detraction,  and  a  slanderous 
s,  he  is  often  broupjht  to  shut  the  same  even 
st  friends.  In  both  cases  he  receives  a  fatal 
lich  lays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and  that 
a  friend,  equally  attacks  him  in  all  those  inte- 
able  of  being  weakened  by  the  one,  and  sup- 

and  efficacious  way  to  ruin   any  man  is  to  mis- 
it  often  so  falls  out,  that  it  wounds  on  both 
ly  mauls   the  person  misrepresented,   but  him 
2G 
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also  to  whom  he  is  misrepresented ;  for  if  he  be  gi*eat 
ful  (as    spies    and    pickthanks    seldom   apply  to     an^ 
generally  provokes  lum  through  mistake  to  persecute 
nize  over,  nay,  and  sometimes  even  to  dip  his  haods   in 
of  the  innocent  and  the  just,  and  thereby  involve   HimaM 
a  guilt  as  shall  arm  heaven  and  earth  against  him,    the 
of  God,  and  the  indignation  of  men ;  who  will  both    e 
quarrel  of  a  bleeding  mnocence,  and  heartily  join  farces 
insulting  baseness,  especially  when  backed  with    great 
set  on  by  misinformation.     Histories  are  full  of  such  Bxm 
.  Besides  that,  it  Is  rareljr  found,  that  men  hold  their  gre 
term  of  life :   ^ough  their  baseness,  for  the  most  part 
and  then,  accordb^  to  Uie  common  vicissitude  and  wheel 
the  proud  and  the  msolent  must  take  their  turn  too ;  and 
trampling  upon  others,  come  9tlen^,plaudenteeig£cu€ie7U 
to  be  trampled  upon  themselves.     For,  as  Tully  has  it  in 
tion  for  Muo,  JVbn  semper  viator  a  latrone^  nohnurupuan  eii 
a  viatore  ocadUur, 

But  to  pass  firom  particulars  to  communities  ;  nothing' 
ima^ned  more  desti'uctive  to  sociefty  than  this  villanous 
For  it  robs  the  public  of  all  that  benefit  and  advantage 
may  justly  claim  and  ought  to  receive  from  the  worth  an( 
of  particular  persons,  by  rendering  their  virtue  utterly  insig 
For  good  itself  can  do  no  good,  while  it  passes  for  evil ; 
honest  man  is,  in  effect,  useless,  while  he  is  accounted  a 
Both  thin^  and  persons  subsist  by  their  reputation. 

An  unjust  sentence  from  a  tribunal  ma^  condemn  an  i 
person ;  but  misrepresentation  condemns  innocence  itself, 
is  this  which  revives  and  imitates  that  inhuman  barbarity 
old  heathen  persecutors,  wrapping  up  Christians  in  the  si 
wild  beasts,  that  so  they  might  be  worried  and  torA  in  pii 
dogs.  Do  but  paint  an  angel  black,  and  that  is  enoudi  t< 
him  pass  for  a  devil.  *^  Let  us  blacken  him,  let  us  blacl 
what  we  can,"  said  the  miscreant  Harrison,*  of  the  blesse 
upon  the  wording  and  drawing  up  his  charge  apainst  his  ap 
ing  trial.  And  when  any  man  is  to  be  run  down,  and  sa 
to  the  lust  of  his  enemies,  as  that  royal  martyr  was,  e 
"  good  (according  to  the  apostle's  phrase)  shall  be  evil 
of."  He  must  first  be  undermined,  and  then  undone.  Tli 
tice  is  usual,  and  the  method  naturd.  But  to  give  you  the 
malice  of  it  in  one  word:  it  is  a  weapon  forged  in  he 
formed  by  the  prime .  artificer  and  engineer  of  all  mischi 
devil ;  and  none  but  that  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and 
all  things,  can  protect  the  best  of  men  against  it. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  &c. 

*  A  preaching  coloDel  of  the  parliament-ermy,  and  a  chief  actor  in  the  n 
king  Charles  the  first ;  notable  before  for  haying  kiUed  several  aAer  quarter  gi 
by  others,  and  ttsing  these  words  in  the  doing  it,  "  Cursed  be  he  who  does  th« 
the  Lord  negligently.'*  He  was  by  extraction  a  botcher's  son ;  and  accordiog 
practices  al)  along,  more  a  butcher  than  his  father. 
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SERMON  XXIL 

ir    OP   SIN    AN    INVALITABLE    MERCY. 
M  Christ  Chuieh,  Ozon,  November  10,  1678.] 

1  Samuel  xxv.  32,  33. 

Migaily  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel^  who 
^  to  mM  me.  And  blessed  be  thy  admce^  and 
oho  hast  kept  me  this  day  from  amrng  to  shed 
avengmg  myself  with  my  own  hand,  ' 

le  David's  retractation,  or  laying  down  of  a 
;eful  resolution;  which  for  a  while  his  heart 
and  carried  him  on. with  the  highest  transport' 
te.  A  resolution  taken  up  from  the  sense  of  a 
i  affront  passed  upon  him,  in  recompence  of  a 
kindness  received  from  him.  For  during  his 
ore  Saul,  in  which  he  was  frequently  put  to  all 
ch  usually  befall  the  weak  flying  before  the 
ining  a  great  and  solemn  festivity,  such  as  the 
ed  to  be  in  those  eastern  countnes,  he  conde- 
mrable  and  kind  message,  to  bes  of  a  rich  and 
mall  repast  and  supply  for  himseUT  and  his  poor 
IS,  at  that  notable  time  of  joy  and  feasting :  a 
ke  any  thing  that  looked  luce  want  or  hunger, 
ity  than  a  misery  to  all  that  were  round  about 
he  greatness  of  the  asker,  and  the  smaUness  of 
id  not  been  sufficient  to  enforce  his  request,  he 
ation  of  his  own  generous  and  noble  usage  of 
e  thus  addressed ;  showing  how  that  he  had 
bulwark  to  all  that  belonged  to.  him,  a  safeguard 
a  keeper  of  his  flocks ;  and  that  both  from  the 
,  and  tiie  license  of  his  own  soldiers ;  who  could 
have  carved  themselves  their  own  provisions, 
it  stoop  so  low  as  to  ask  them, 
this  (as  nothing  is  so  rude  and  in^lent  as  a 
this  his  kindness  is  overlooked,  his  request  re- 
erson  most  unworthily  railed  at.  Such  being 
^  base  minds,  that  they  can  never  do  ill  turns 
:>le  them  with  ill  words  too.  And  thus  David's 
it  back  to  him  like  so  many  sharks  and  runa- 
leavouring  to  compliment  an  ill  nature  out  of 
;  that  by  petition  which  they  mi^t  have  com 
eord. 
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And  now,  who  would  not  but  think  that  such  ungprate 
heightened  by  such  reproachful  language,  might  "iwa 
justice  of  the  sharpest  revenge ;  even  of  such  a  reven^ 
began  to  boil  and  bum  in  the  breast  of  this  great  warri 
surely,  if  any  thing  may  justly  call  up  the  utmost  g£ 
raee,  it  should  be  bitter  and  contumelious  words  from  a 
voiced  inferior;  and  if  any  thing  can  legalise  reveng'e, 
be  injuries  from  an  extremely  obliged  person.  But  for 
revenge,  we  see,  is  so  much  the  prerogative  of  the  Aim 
absolutely  the  peculiar  of  Heaven,  that  no  consideratic 
soever  can  empower  even  the  best  of  men  to  assume  tlw 
tion  of  it  in  their  own  case.  And  therefore  David,  hy 
and  seasonable  pacification,  being  taken  off  from  acti 
bloody  tragedy,  which  be  was  just  now  entering  upon, 
turning  his  eyes  from  the  baseness  of  him  who  had  sti 
his  revenge,  to  the  goodness  of  that  Grod  who  had  preve] 
he  breaks  forth  into  these  triumphant  praises  and  dox 
expressed  in  the  text :  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Isra 
has  kept  me  this  day  fi*bm  shedding  blood,  and  from  a-^ 
myself  with  my  own  hand." 

Which  words,  together  with  those  going  before  in  the  sam< 
naturally  afford  us  this  doctrinal  proposition,  which  shall 
subject  of  the  following  discourse :  namely,  That  preventio 
is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies  that  God  can  vouchsafe  a  mai 
iworld. 

The  prosecution  of  which  shall  lie  in  these  two  things : 
prove  the  proposition ;  secondly,  to  apply  it. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  proof  of  it :  that  transcendent  great 
this  sin-preventing  mercy  is  demonstrable  from  these  four  fo 
considerations. 

1.  Of  the  condition  which  the  sinner  is  in,  when  this  i 
vouchsafed  him. 

2.  Of  the  principle  or  fountain  from  whence  this  prevei 
sin  does  proceed. 

3.  Of  the  hazard  a  man  runs  if  the  commission  of  sin 
prevented,  whether  ever  it  will  come  to  be  pardoned : 

4.  And  lastly.  Of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  soul  f 
prevention  of  sin,  above  what  can  be  had  from  the  bare  pa 
it,  in  case  ft  cfomes  to  be  pardoned. 

Of  these  in  their  order ;  and  first,  we  are  to  take  an  ( 
of  the  greatness  of  this  mercy,  from  the  condition  it  fi 
sinner  in,  when  God  is  pleased  to  vouchsafe  it  to  him, 
him  in  the  direct  way  to  death  and  destructicm ;  and,  v 
worse,  wholly  unable  to  help  himself.  For  he  is  actually  ui 
power  of  a  temptation  and  the  sway  of  an  impetuoi 
both  hurrying  him  on  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  it  by  some 
action.     He  is  possessed  and  acted  by  a  passion,  which. 
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r  overrules  him ;  and  so  can  no  more  recover 
wl  rolling  down  a  hill  stop  itself  in  the  midst 

is  a  maxim  in  the  philosophy    of  some,  that 
» in  actual  motion,  will  move  for  ever,  if  it  be 

a  man  being  under  the  drift  of  any  passion,  » 

;  impulse  of  it  till  something  interpose,  and  by 
e  turn  him  another  way :    but  in  this  case   we  p 

pie  within  him  strong  enough  to  counteract  that  k 

elieve  him.     For  if  it  be  any,  it  inust  be  either,  ji 

t  of  his  reason  ;    or  secondly,  the  free  choice  of  \ 

d:  of  these  there  can  be  no  help  for  him  in  his  j 

For  while  a  man  is  engaged   in   any  sinful 
he  prevalence  of  any  passion,  during  the  con-  |! 

3assion  he  fully   approves  of  whatsoever  he  is  ji:      ^ 

n  the  strength  of  it;  and  judges  it,  under  his  [' ■  . 

ces,  the  best  and  most  rational  course  that  he 
wre  see,  when  Jonas  was  under  the  passion  of  »'' 

ked  him,  "  Whether  he  did  well  to  be  angry  ?" 
do  well  to  be  angry  even  unto  death,"  Jonas 
I  Saul  was  under  his  persecuting  fit,  what  he 
m  good  and  necessary.  Acts  xxvi.  9,  "  I  verily 
elf  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to 
.''  But  to  go  no  fiirther  than  the  text ;  do  we 
hile   David's  heart  was  full  of  his  revengeful  ; 

inded  and  perverted  his  reason  so  far,  that  it  .'  * 

nth  his  passion,   and  told  him  that  the  bloody 
Ang  to  execute  was  just,  magnanimous,  and  most 
person,  and  so  dealt  with,  as  he  was?     This  ij 

;  possible  for  a  man  under  a  passion  to  receive 
his  judgment  or  reason,  which  is  made  a  party 
a,  and  influenced  to  a  present  approbation  of  all 
h  his  passion  can  suggest  ?    This  is  most  certain ; 

ay  find  it  by  experience,  if  he  will  but  impar-  \  »  ; 

the  method  of  his  own  actings,  and  the  motions  ..  ,     ^    ;^   •:    ^ 

-that  while  he  is  under  any  passion,  he  thinks 
otherwise  of  the  proper  objects  of  that  passion,  [ 

s  when  he  is  out  of  it.     Take  a  man  under  th^  ,,.       •        -       ,,, 

ement  rage  or  revenge,  and  he  passes  a  very  dif-  '  ^ 

pon  murder  and  bloodshed,  from  what  he  does 
is  over,  and  the  flame  of  his  fury  spent.    Take  a  ,■ 

:h  a  strong  and  immoderate  desire  of  any  thing,  i  .5. 

d  that  the  worth  and  excellency  of  that  thing  J|'  *     .       -^ 

iter  and  more  dazzling  to  the  eye  of  his  mind,  '• 

I  that  desire  either  by  satisfaction  or  otherwise  ... 

bed.     So  that  while  passion  is  upon  the  winsj, 
y  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful 
f  or  control  is  to  be  expected  from  his  reason, 
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Which  is  wholly  gained  over  to  judge  in  favour  of  it.  Th< 
o(  his  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate  and  confound  liis  . 
and  discerning  faculty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  discompo 
stupify  the  brain  of.  a  man  overcharged  with  it.  When  hi 
indeed  is  over,  he  sees  the  folly  and  the  absurdity,  the  n 
and  the  vileness  of  those  things  which  before  he  acted  i^ 
complacency  and  approbation.  Passion  is  the  drunkeni 
the  mind  ;  and  therefore,  in  its  present  working  not  conti 
by  reason ;  forasmuch  as  the  proper  effect  of  it  is,  for  th< 
to  supersede  the  workings  of  reason.  This  principle 
fore  being  able  to  do  nothing  to  the  stopping  of  a  man 
eager  pursuit  of  his  sin,  there  remains  no  other,  that  can  be  su] 
able  to  do  any  thing  upon  the  soul,  but  that  second  meni 
to  wit,  the  choice  of  his  will.  But  this  also  is  as  much  di: 
from  recovering  a  man  fiilly  intent  upon  the  prosecution  c 
of  his  lusts,  as  the  former.  For  all  the  time  that  a  man 
he  absolutely  wills,  and  is  fully  pleased  with  what  he  is  d 
ing  or  going  about.  And  whatsoever  perfectly  pleases  the 
overpowers  it ;  for  it  fixes  and  determines  the  inclination 
to  that  one  thing  which  is  before  it ;  and  so  fills  up  all  ih 
sibilities  of  indmerence,  that  there  is  actually  no  roon 
choice.  He  who  is  under  the  power  of  melancholy,  is  pi 
with  his  being  so ;  he  who  is  angry,  delights  in  nothing  so  ] 
as  in  the  venting  of  his  rage ;  ^d  he  who  is  lustful,  place 
greatest  satisfaction  in  a  slavish  following  the  dictates  o 
lust.  And  so  lope  as  the  will  and  the  affections  are  pleased, 
exceedingly  gratified  in  any  course  of  acting,  it  is  impossible 
a  man,  so  far  as  he  is  at  his  own  disposal,  not  to  continue  ii 
or,  by  any  principle  within  him,  to  be  diverted  or  taken 
from  it. 

From  all  which  we  see,  that  when  a  man  has  taken  up  a 
purpose  of  sinning,  he  is  hurried  on  to  it  in  the  strengtl 
all  those  principles  which  nature  has  given  him  to  act  by 
sin  having  depraved  his  judgment,  and  got  possession  of  his 
there  is  no  other  principle  lefl  him  naturally,  by  which  he 
make  head  against  it.  Nor  is  this  all ;  but  to  these  internal 
positions  to  sin,  add  the  external  opportunities  and  occa^ 
concurring  with  them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  out  oi 
way,  and,  as  it  were,  making  tibe  path  of  destruction  ] 
before  the  sinner's  face ;  so  that  he  may  run  his  course  f 
and  without  interruption.  Nay,  when  opportunities  shall  li 
fair,  as  not  only  to  permit,  but    even  to    invite  and  furth 

f>rogress  in  sin ;   so  that  the  sinner  shall  set  forth,  like  a 
aunched  into  the  wide  sea ;  not  only  well  built  and  rigged, 
also  carried  on  with  full  wind  and  tide  to  the  port  or  place 
bound  for;   surely   in  this  case,  nothing  under  heaven  cai 
imagined  able  to  stop  or  countermand  a  sinner,  amidst  all  1 
circumstances  promoting  and  pushing  on  his  sinful  design. 
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force  and  fiiry  to  motion,  both  from  within  and  \ 

ntly  meet  to  bear  him  forward  in  his  present  at-  \ 

;es  on  like  a  horse  rushing  into  the  battle,  and  all  i 

tand  him  giving  way  before  him.  3 

lis   deplorable   necessity  of  ruin  and  destruction  ; 

nting  grace  find  eveiy  sinner,  when  it  "snatches 

out  of  the  fire,*'  and  steps  in  between  the  pur- 
>imnission  of  his  sin.  It  finds  him  going  on 
!  high  and  broad  way  to   perdition;   which  yet  L 

on  tells  him  is  right,  and  his  will,  pleasant :  and  ^ 

10  power  of  himself  to  leave  or  turn  out  of  it ; 
jocundly  and  pleasantly,  and  damned  according 
sire.     And  can  there  be  a  more  wretched  and 

of  misery,  than  a  man  in  such  a  condition?   a 

destroying  himself  together?  a  man,  as  it  were,  ji;. 

'  damnation,  and  taking  hell  by  force  ?     So  that  11  ^ 

Qg  goodness  of  God  reaches  out  its  arm,  and  pulls  *■ 

ital  path,  it  does  by  main  force  even  wrest  him 

save  him,  as  it  were,  against  his  will. 

bis  his  total  inability  to  recover  or  relieve  himself 

s  condition ;   but,  which  is  yet  much   worse,  j 

a  state  of  actual  hostility  against,  and  defiance 

Sod,  from  whom  alone,  m  this  helpless  and  for- 

le   is  capable  of  receiving  help.      For  surely, 

oing  on  m  a  full  purpose  of  sin,  he  is  trampling 

tting  in  the  face  of  heaven,  and  provoking  his  ' ' 

best  manner ;  so  that  none  is  or  can  be  so  much  | 

himself,  to  destroy  and  cut  off  such  a  one,  and 
onour  of  his  great  name  by  striking  him  dead  in  '. 

id  this  brings  us  to  the 

>sed ;  which  was  to  show.  What  is  the  fourdain 
e  of  this  prevention  of  sin^  It  is  perfectly  free 
t  best,  upon  all  principles  of  divinity  and  sound 

capable  of  meriting  any  thing  from  Grod.     But  \  >  : 

5  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  engaged  in  full  ' ..  ^    ;' 

)se  to  commit  it,  it  is  not  ima^nable  what  can  • 

D  oblige  the  divine  grace  in  his  behalf.  For  he 
ictual  rebellion   against  the  only  giver  of  such  ,,.       . 

:efore  it  must  needs  flow  from  a  redundant, 
ness  of  compassion ;  showing  mercy,  because  it 
;  from  a  compassion  which  is  and  must  be  its 

can  have  no  argument  for  its  exercise  but  itself.  «  ,  . 

strength  of  the  first  grace  can  merit  the  second  '!|  ' 

peak,  for  reason  they  do  not),  unless  a  beggar, 

alms,  can  be  said  to  merit  another.  It  is  not 
1  is,  or  what  he  has  done ;  fi^m  any  virtue  or  j 

preceding  worth  or  desert   in  him,  that  God  is  \ 

nterpose  between  him  and  ruin,  and  so  stop  him  *  ^^ 
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in  his  full  career  to  damnaticin.     No^  says  God,  in  E^ek- 
*'  Wlien  I  passed  by^  and  saw  thee  polliited  in  thine  o^^'o  bl 
said  unto  thee.  Live  ;  yea,  I  said  unto  thee,  when  thou    was   in 
blood  J   Live<'^     The   Spirit  of  God   speaks   this   great  _  tru'* 
the  hearts  of  men  with  emphasis  and  repetition,  kno'win.g' 
an  aptness  there  is  in  them  to  oppose  it.     God  sees  a  man  i^^'all 
ing  Ln  his  native  filth  and  ira|3nrity,  delivered  over  as  aJ3  absoltife 
captive  to  sin,  polluted  with  its  guilt,  and  enslaved  by  its    power; 
and  in  this  most  loathsome  condition  fixes  upon  him  as  an  object 
of  his  distinguishing  mercy.     And  to  show  yet  further,    thsil  the 
actings   of  this   raercy,  in  the  w^ork  of  prevention,  are     entirely 
free,  do   we   not   soraetimes   see^  in   persons  of  equal   gtiUt  aflrf 
demerit,  and  of  equal  progress  and  advance  in  the  ways    of  aiiij 
some  of  them  maturely  diverted  and  taken  offj  and  others  pa^ 
mitted  to  |o  on  without  check  or  control,  till  thej  finish  a  smfol 
course  in  hnal  perdition  ?     So  true  is  it  that  if  tiling  were   cast 
upon  this  issue,  that  God  should  never  prevent  sin  till  something 
in  man  desen^ed  it,  the  best  of  men  would  fall  into  sin,  continue 
in  sin,  and  sin  ou  for  ever. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing  proposed ;  which  ^wbb  to 
show,  What  was  the  principle,  or  fountainj  irom  whence  this  pre- 
vention of  sin  does  proceed »     Come  we  now  to  the 

3,  Demonstration  or  proof  of  the  greatness  of  this  preventing 
mercy,  taken  from  the  hazard  a  man  runs,  if  the  commission  of 
sin  be  not  prevented ^  whether  ever  it  will  come  to  be  pardoned* 

In  order  to  the  clearing  of  which,  I  shall  lay  down  these  two 
considerations* 

1,  That  if  sin  be  not  thus  prevented,  it  will  certainly  be  com- 
mitted ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  on  the  sinner's  part  there  will 
be  always  a  strong  inclination  to  sin  ;  so  that  if  other  things  concur, 
and  Providence  cuts  not  off  the  opportunity,  the  act  of  sin  must 
needs  follow.  For  an  active  principle^  seconded  with  the  opportu- 
nities of  action,  will  infallibly  e^eert  itself, 

2.  The  other  consideration  is,  that  in  every  sin  deliberately 
committed,  there  are,  generally  speaking,  many  more  degrees  of 
probabihtyj  that  that  sin  will  never  come  to  be  pardoned^  than  that 
it  will 

And  this  shall  be  made  to  appear  upon  these  three  following 
accounts. 

1*  Because  every  commission  of  sin  introduces  into  ttie  soul  a 
certain  degree  of  hardness  and  an  aptness  to  continue  in  that  sin. 
It  is  a  known  maxim,  that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  throw  out, 
than  not  to  let  in.  Every  degree  of  entrance  is  a  degree  of 
possession.  Sin  taken  into  the  soul  is  like  a  liquor  poured  into  a 
vessel ;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fiUsj  it  also  seasons.  The  touch  and 
tincture  go  together.  So  that  although  the  body  of  the  liotinr 
should  be  poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that  tang  behind  it, 
which  makes  the  vessel  fitter  for  that  than  for  any  other,    h 
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eiy  act  of  sin  strangely  transforms  and  works  over 
mi  likeness :  sin  in  this  being  to  the  soal  like  fire 
natter ;  it  assimilates  before  it  destroys  it. 

reason  is,  because  every  commission  of  sin  im- 
soul  a  further  disposition  and  proneness  to  sin :  as 
d,  and  fourth  degrees  of  heat  are  more  easily  in- 
e  first.  Every  one  is  both  a  preparative  and  a 
:t.  Drinking  both  quenches  the  present  thirst, 
;  for  the  future.  When  the  soul  is  beaten  from 
nd  the  mounds  and  outworks  of  virtue  are  once 
t  becomes  quite  another  thing  from  what  it  was 
5  single   eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  when  the 

the  relish  remains  ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
an   easy  allurement  to  the  second.     One  visit  is 

an  acquaintance ;  and  this  point  is  gained  by  it, 
sitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger, 
and  grand  reason  is,  because  the  only  iJiing  that 
tinner  to  pardon,  which  is  repentance,  is  not  in 
^er.  And  he  who  goes  about  the  work  will  find 
jift  of  God ;  and  though  God  has  certainly  pro- 
s  of  sin  to  every  one  who  repents,  yet  he  has  not 
'  one  to  ^ve  him  grace  to  repent.  This  is  the 
t;  that  the  same  &ing  which  makes  him  need 
ss  him  also  in  danger  of  not  obtaining  it.  For 
offends  that  Holy  Spirit,  which  alone  can  bestow 
ihe  same  treason  which  puts  a  traitor  in  need  of 
y,  is  a  great  and  a  just  provocation  to  his  prince 

;  three  things  be  put  together:  first,  that  every 
in,  in  some  degree,  hardens  the  soul  in  that  sin« 
rery  commission  of  sin  disposes  the  soul  to  pro* 
in.  And,  thirdly,  that  to  repent  and  turn  from  sin, 
ill  pardon  is  impossible,  is  not  in  the  sinner's 
a,  I  suppose,  there  cannot  but  appear  a  greater 
a  sin  once  committed  will  in  the  issue  not  be 
hat  it  will.  To  all  which  add  the  confirmation  of 
ce  and  the  real  event  of  things,  that  where  one 
to  repent,  a  hundred,  I  might  say,  a  thousand  at 
ays  in  final  impenitence, 

isidered,  surely  there  cannot  need  a  more  prej, 
f  the  greatness  of  this  preventbg  mercy ;  if  it  did 
in  than  this,  that  his  grand,  immortal  concern  more 
than  ten  thousand  worids,  is  not  thrown  upon  a 
lat  he  is  not  brought  to  his  last  stake  ;  that  he  is 
first  descents  into  hell,  and  the  high  probabilities 

er  the  issue  proves,  it  is  certainly  a  miserable 
id  to  cast  lots  for  one's  life  j  yet  m  every  sin  a 
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man  does  the  same  for  eternity.  And  therefore  let  the  boldc 
ner  take  this  one  consideration  alon^  with  him,  vrhen  lie  ii 
to  sin,  that  whether  the  sin  he  is  about  to  act  erer  comes 
pardoned  or  no ;  yet  as  soon  as  it  is  acted,  it  quite  tui 
balance,  puts  his  salvation  upon  the  venture,  leaves  him  b 
cast  for  all ;  and  which  is  yet  much  more  dreadful,  makes 
to  one  odds  against  him. 

But  let  us  now  alter  the  state  of  the  matter  so  as  ta  lea 
doubt  in  the  case :  but  suppose  that  the  sin,  which  upon 
prevention  comes  to  be  committed,  comes  also  to  be  repent 
and  conseqilently  to  be  pardoned.     Yet,  in  the 

Fourth  and  last  place,  the  greatness  of  this  preventing  mc 
eminently  proved  from  those  advantages  accruing  to  the  soul 
the  prevention  of  sin,  above  what  can  be  had  from  the 
pardon  of  it.     And  that  in  these  two  great  respects. 

1.  Of  the  clearness  of  a  man's  condition. 

2.  Of  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind.    And, 

1.  Fot  the  clearness  of  his  condition.  If  innocence  be  pi 
able  to  repentance,  and  to  be  clean  be  more  desirable  than  i 
cleansed  ]  then  surely  prevention  of  sin  ought  to  have  the 
cedence  of  its  pardon.  For,  so  much  of  prevention,  so  muc] 
innocence.  There  are  indeed  various  degrees  of  it ;  and  G< 
his  infinite  wisdom  does  not  deal  forth  the  same  measure  oi 
preventing  grace  to  all.  Sometimes  he  may  suffer  the  soul  bul 
to  begin  &e  sinful  production,  in  r^ecting  upon  a  sin  suggc 
by  the  imagination,  with  some  complacency  and  delight ;  wh 
in  the  apostle's  phrase,  is  to  "  conceive  sin :"  and  then,  in  t 
early  imperfect  beginnings,  God  perhaps  may  presenfly  dash 
extinguish  it.  Or  possibly  he  may  permit  the  sinful  concep 
to  receive  life  and  form,  by  passing  into  a  purpose  of  commit 
it ;  and  then  he  may  make  it  prove  abortive,  by  stifling  it  be 
ever  it  comes  to  the  birth.  Or  perhaps  God  may  think  fit  to  I 
come  even  to  the  birth,  by  some  strong  endeavours  to  commit 
and  yet  then  deny  it  strength  to  bring  forth ;  so  that  it  never  co: 
into  actual  commission.  Or,  lasfly,  God  may  suffer  it  to  be  I 
and  see  the  world,  by  permitting  the  endeavour  of  sin  to  pass  i 
the  commission  of  it :  and  this  is  the  last  fatal  step  but  one  ;  wl 
is  by  fi^quc<nt  repetition  of  the  sinful  act,  to  continue  and  ] 
sist  m  it,  till  at  length  it  setdes  into  a  fixed,  confirmed  habit 
sin,  which  being  properly  that  which  the  apostie  calls  the  ^^  fin: 
ing  of  sin,"  encbs  certainly  in  death ;  death,  not  only  as  to  m< 
but  also  as  to  actual  infliction. 

Now  peradventure  in    this  whole    progress,  preventing  gi 
may  sometimes  come  in  to  the  poor  sinner's  he}p  but  at  the 
hour  of  the  day;  and  having  suffered  him  to  run  all  the  fori 
risk  and  maze  of  sin,  and  to  descend  so  many  steps  downws 
to  the  black  regions  of  death  ;  as  first,  firom  the  bare  thought 
imagination    of  sin,  to  look  upon  it  with  some  beginnings 
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light ;  from  thence  to  purpose  and  intend  it ;  and 
to  endeavour  it ;  and  from  endeavouring  actually 
nd  having  committed  it,  perhaps  for  some  time  to 
And  then,  I  say,  after  all  this,  God  may  turn  the 
i  by  a  mighty  grace  interrupt  its  course,  and  keep 
into  a  settled  habit,  and  so  hinder  the  absolute  corn- 
final  obduracy. 

,  that  wheresoever  it  pleases  God  to  stop  the  sinner 
,  how  for  soever  he  has  been  advanced  in  his  wav 
s  a  vast,  ineffable  mercy  ;  a  mercy  as  great  as  life 
ind  salvation  to  a  man  tottering  with  horror  upon 
uid  brink  of  destruction.  But  if  more  than  all 
be  pleased  by  Bh  early  grace  to  prevent  sin  so 
i  the  soul  in  the  virginity  of  its  first  mnocence,  not 
desires,  and  much  less  defloured  with  the  formed 
thing  vile  and  sinful ;  what  an  infinite  goodness  is 
t  a  converting,  but  a  crowning  grace;  such  a 
s,  and  puts  a  circle  of  glory  about  the  head  of 
I  it  descends ;  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  down 
the  form  of  a  dove  ;"  and  setting  him  triumphant 
sity  of  tears  and  sorrow,  mourning  and  repentance, 
mes  of  a  lost  innocence.  And  this  brings  in  the 
'  that  other  great  advantage  accruing  to  the  soul 
don  of  sin,  above  what  can  be  had  from  the  bare 
imely, 

action  of  a  marCs  mind^  There  is  that  true  joy, 
substantial  comfort  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  pre- 
vhich  pardoning  grace,  at  the  best,  very  seldom, 
t  part,  never  gives.  For  since  all  joy  passes  into 
gh  the  understanding,  the  object  of  it  must  be 
)efore  it  can  affect  the  other.  Now  when  grace 
within  his  bounds,  that  sin  is  prevented^  he  cer- 
to  be  so ;  and  so  rejoices  upon  the  firm,  infallible 
\  and  assurance.  But  on  the  other  side,  though 
reversed  the  condemning  sentence,  and  sealed  the 
before  God,  yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of 
the  sinner's  breast.  The  hand-writing  against 
Lcelled  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  yet  the  indict- 
the  court  of  conscience.  So  that  a  man  may  be 
mdition,  but  in  the  mean  time  dark  and  douotful 
lensions;  secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable  in 
it;  and  so  passing  all  his  days  in  the  disconsolate, 
des  of  hopes  and  fears,  at  length  go  out  of  the 
wring  whi&ier  he  goes.  And  what  is  this  but  a 
twn  over  all  a  man's  comforts?  A  cloud,  which 
t  hinder  the  supporting  influence  of  heaven,  yet 
ntercept  the  refi-eshing  Ught  of  it.  The  pardoned 
t  think   to  stand  upon  the  same  vantage-ground 
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with  the  innocent.  It  is  enough  that  they  are  both  oqu 
but  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  without  a  rare  privilege, 
be  equally  cheerful.  And  thus  much  for  the  a.3va 
effects  of  preventing,  above  those  of  pardoning  grace 
was  the  fourth  and  last  argument  brought  for  me  proo: 
proposition.  Pass  we  now  to  the  next  general  thing  prp| 
the  prosecution  of  it ;  namely, 

n.  Its  cqypliccUion.  Which,  from  the  foregoing  discoui 
afford  us  several  useful  deductions,  but  chiefly  by  way  of  i 
tion,  in  these  three  following  particidars.    As, 

First,  This  may  inform  and  convince  us  how  vastly  g 
pleasure  is  consequent  upon  the  forbearance  of  sin,    tE 
possibly  accompany  flie  commission  of  it ;  and  how  much 
a  satisfaction  is  to  be  found  from  a  conquered,  than  from 
quering  passion.    For  the  proof  of  which,  we  need    Ic 
further  than  the  great  example  here  before  us.     Revenge 
tainly  the  most  luscious  morsel  that  the  devil  can  put  ii 
sdnner's  mouth.    But  do  we  think  that  David  could  have 
half    that  pleasure  in  the    execution  of  his  revenge,   tl 
expresses  here    upon    the  disappointment    of   it?      Possi 
might  have  pleasea  him  in  the  present  heat  and  hurry  of  hij 
but  must  have  displeased  him  infinitely  more  in  the  cool, 
reflections  of  his  mind.     For  sin  can  please  no  longer  th 
that  pitifril  space  of  time  while  it  is  committing ;  and  sure 
present  pleasure  of  a   sinfrj  act  is  a  poor  coimtervail  fc 
bitterness  of  the  review,  which  begins  wnere  the  action  endi 
lasts  for  ever.     There  is  no  ill  thmg  which  a  man  does 
passion,  but  his  memory  will  be  revenged  on  him  for 
terwards. 

All  pleasure  sprihging  from  a  gratified  passion,  as  most  ( 
pleasure  of  sin  does,  must  needs  determine  with  that  jpassioi 
is  short,  violent,  and  fallacious ;  and  as  soon  as  the  imagi 
is  disabused,  will  certainly  be  at  an  ^d.  And  therefon 
Cartes  prescribes  excellently  well  for  the  regulation  of  th< 
sions,  VIZ.  That  a  joaan  should  fix  and  forearm  his  mind  wit 
settled  persuasion,  that  during  that  commotion  of  his  bloo( 
spirits,  m  which  passion  properly  consists,  whatsoever  is  o 
to  his  imagination  m  favour  of^it,  tends  only  to  deceive  his  n 
It  is  indeed  a  real  trepan  upon  it ;  feeding  it  with  colour 
appearances,  instead  of  arguments;  and  driving  the  very 
bargain  which  Jacob  did  with  Esau,  a  mess  of  pottage 
birthright,  a  present  repast  for  a  perpetuity. 

Secondly,  We  have  here  a  sure  unfiuling  criterion,  by  ' 
every  man  may  discover  and  find  out  the  gracious  or  un^ 
disposition  of  his  own  heart.     The  temper  of  every  man  is 
judged  of  from  the  thing  he  most  esteems ;  and  the  object 
esteem  may  be  measured  by  the  prime  object  of  ms  tl 
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^ns  thy  mouth  in  praises,  that  fills  thy  heart  and 
ds  in  grateful  acknowledgments  to  thy  great 
«ryer  ?  Is  it  that  thy  bags  and  thy  bams  are 
L  escaped  this  sickness  or  that  danger  ?  Alas, 
ne  all  this  for  thee  in  anger !  All  this  fair  sun- 
>een  only  to  harden  thee  in  thy  sins.  He  may  ^ 
iches  and  honour,  health  and  power  with  a  curse ; ' 
be  found  but  a  poor  comfort,  to  have  had  never 
f  God's  bounty  without  his  blessing, 
iny  time  kept  thee  from  tliy  sin  ?  stopped  thee  in 
of  thy  lust?  defeated  the  malicious  arts  and 
r  mortal  enemy  the  tempter.?  And  does  not  the 
ire  and  affect  thy  heart  more  than  all  the  former 
poral  prosperity,  which  are  but,  as  it  were,  the 
terings  of  his  common  providence,  while  these 
[ling  kindnesses  of  his  special  grace  ? 

mind  has  certainly  another  kind  of  relish  and 
Dgs ;  and  if  it  receives  a  temporal  blessing  with 
lives  a  spiritual  one  with  ecstasy  and  transport. 

instance  of  such  a  temper,  overlooks  the  rich 
present  of   Abiffldl,  though  pressed  with  hunger 
ber  advice,  whicn  disarmed  his  rage  and  calmed 
vs  forth  those  hiffh  and  affectionate  gratulations 
ssed  be  thy  advice,  and  blessed  be  thou,  who 
)  day  from  shedding  blood,  and  avenging  myself 
hand."      These    were    his   joyful  and  glorious 
t  he  triumphed  over  his  enemy,  but  that  he  in- 
evenge ;   tiiat  he  escaped  from  himself,  and  was 
lis  own  fury.     And  whosoever  has  anything  of 
ill  be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  grace  with 
svledgments  ;     as,  '  Blessed  be  that  providence, 
1  me  from  such  a  lewd  company,   and  such  a 
ance,  which  was  the  bane  of  such  and  such  a 
lessed  be  that  God,   who  cast  rubs,  and  stops, 
in  my  way,  when  I  was  attempting  the  commis- 
mch  a  sin ;    who  took  me  out  of  such  a  course 
[ace,  or  such  an  employment,  which  was  a  con- 
[   temptation  to    me.     And,   blessed  be   such  a 
ch  a  friend,  whom  God  made  use  of  to   speak  a 
0  my  wicked  heart,  and  so  turned  me  out  of  the 
id  destruction,  and  saved  me  in  spite  of  the  world, 
yself.' 

\k  things  as  a  man  shall  remember  with  joy  upon 
such  as  shall  cheer  and  warm  his  heart  even  in 
ler  agony,  when  many  fix>m  the  very  bottom  of 

wish  that  they  had  never  been  rich,  or  great,  or 

reflect  with    anguish   and    remorse    upon    those 
ms    of  sin,  which  served  them  for  little  but  to 
2H 
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lieighten  their  guilt,  and  it  best  to  inflame  their  account 
great  tribunal  which  they  are  going  to  appear  before. 

3.  In  the  third  and  last  place.  We  learn  from  hence 
reasonableness  of,  not  only  a  contented,  but  also  a 
acquiescence  in  any  condition,  and  under  the  crossest  anc 
passages  of  Providence  which  can  possibly  befall  us  r  si 
IS  none  of  all  these  but  may  be  the  mstrument  of  prevent] 
in  th6  hands  of  a  merciAil  God,  to  keep  us  from  thosi 
which  would  otherwise  assuredly,  end  in  our  confusion, 
most  certain,  that  there  is  no  eiyoyment  i;<^ich  the  natun 
is  either  desirous  or  capable  o^  out  may  be  to  him  a  d 
ducement  to  sin,  and  consequent^  is  big  with  miscl 
carries  death  in  the  bowels  of  it.  But  to  make  the  asserti 
particular,  and  thereby  more  convincing,  let  us  take  an  ace 
it  with  reference  to  the  three  greatest  and  deservedly  most 
enjoyments  of  this  life* 

1st,  Health ;  2dly,  Reputation ;  and  3dly,  Wealth. 

First.     And  first  for  health.     Has  (Jod  made  a  breac 
that  ?    Perhaps  he  is  building  up  thy  soul  upon  the  ruins 
body.     Has  he  bereaved  thee  of  the  use  and  vigour  of  thy 
Possibly  he  saw,  that  otherwise  they  would  have  been  the 
ments  of  thy  lusts,  and  the  active  ministers  of  thy  debauc 
Perhaps  thy  languishing  upon  thy  bed  has  kept  thee  from 
in  a  ^ol,  or  in  a  worse  place.     God  saw  it  necessary  b 
mortifications    to  quench  the  boilings   of  a  fiirious,  overf 
appetite,  and  the  boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intempe 
to  make  the  weakness  of  the  flesh  the  physic  and  restorat 
the  spirit ;  and,  in  a  word,  rather  to  save  thee  diseased, 
and  deformed,  than  to  let  strength,  health,  and  beauty,  driv 
headlong,  as  they  have  done  many   thousands,  into  etem 
struction. 

Secondly,  Has  God  in  his  providen(;e  thought  fit  to  < 
blot  upon  thy  name,  and  to  blast  thy  reputation  ?  He  sai 
haps  that  the  breath  of  popular  air  was  grown  infectioui 
would  have  derived  a  contagion  upon  thy  better  part, 
and  vain-glory  had  mounted  thee  too  high,  and  therefore 
necessary  for  mercy  to  take  thee  down,  to  prevent  a  greatc 
"  A  good  name  is,  indeed,  better  than  life ;"  but  a  sound  n 
better  than  both.  Praise  and  applause  had  swelled  the 
proportion  ready  to  burst ;  it  had  vitiated  all  thy  spiritual 
tites,  and  brou|^ht  thee  to  feed  upon  the  air,  and  to  surfeit 
the  wind,  and,  m  a  word,  to  starve  thy  soul  only  to  pamp 
imagination. 

And  now  if  God  makes  use  of  some  poignant  disgn 
prick  this  enormous  bladder,  and  to  let  out  the  poisonous  v 
is  not  the  mercy  greater  than  the  severity  of  the  cure  ?  ** 
them  with  shame,"  says  the  psalmist,  "  that  they  may  set 
name.''    Fame  and  glory  transports  a  man  out  of  himself 
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.,  though  it  may  bear  him  up  a  while,  vet  it  will  ;'      *' 

Q  fall  at  last.     It  makes  the  mind  loose  and 

spirits,  and  leaves  a  kind  of  dissolution  upon  i. 

Whereas,  shafne  on  the  contrary,   as  all  grief  If   -  ' 

)ntracts  and    unites,   and  thereby  fortifies  the 

the  ramblings  of  fancy,  and   so   reduces  and 

ito  himself.    This  is  the  sovereign  effect  of  a 

aistered  by  a  wise  and  merciful  hand :  and  what 

I  all  the  slanders,  obloquies,  and  disgraces  of  this 

ut  the  arts  and  methods  of  Providence  to  shame  ^} 

of  the  next  ?    But  then, 

ly»  Has  God  thought  fit  to  cast  thy  lot  amongSt 

)rld,  and  that  either  by  denying  thee  any  share  >  ■ 

this  life,  which  is  something  grievous :  or  by 
which  is  much  more  so  ?  Yet  still  all  this  may 
'  preventing  mercy.     For  so  much  mischief  as  ill      •' 

and  may  do  to  the  souls  of  men,  so  much  • 

e  in  taking  them   away.     For  does   not  the  ,, 

:t  our  Saviour,  tell  us  of  "  riches  kept  to  the  -      i  ' 

of  them  ?"  Eccles.  v.  13.  And  does  not  our 
)eak  of  the  intolerable  difficulty  which  they 
age  to  heaven  ?  Do  they  not  make  the  narrow 
• ;  and  contract  the  gate  which  leads  to  life  to 
I  needle's  eye  ? 

1  will  fit  thee  for  this  passage,  by  taking  off 
^ing  thy  bags,  and  so  suit  the  narrowness  of  thy  ,: 

wuess  of  the  way  thou  art  to  pass,  is  there  any 
all  this  ?  Nay,  are  not  the  riches  of  his  mercy 
poverty  of  thy  condition  ? 

St  at  the  plenty  and  splendour  of  thy  neighbour,  • 

lis  incomes,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  retinue ; 
•equently  the  dismal,  wretched  consequences  of 
It  have  Uttle  cause  to  envy  this  gaudy  great  one, 
i  his  room.  ;' 

ten  hear  of  this  or  that  young  heir  newly  come 
;t    estate?     A   happy  man   no   doubt!     But  I' 

f)resently  ring  of  his  debaucheries,  his  blasphe- 
ers  ?  Are  not  his  riches  and  his  lewdnesses 
'  and  the  odiousness  of  one  heightened  and 
tatness  of  the  other?  Are  not  his  oaths,  his 
lanies,  reckoned  by  as  many  thousands  as  his 

ad  this  grand  debauchee,  this  glittering  mon-  !       ! 

thy  poverty  and  mean  circumstances,  he  could  :i 

such  a  clamorous  guilt,  he  could  not  have  been 
s,  had  thy  birth  instated  thee  in  the  same  wealth 
dst  thou  have  been  at  all  better. 
w  and  knew,  in  the  ordering  both  of  his  and 
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thy  condition :  and  which  of  the  two  now,  can  we  th 
greater  debtor  to  his  preventing  mercy  ?  Lordly  sins  req 
estates  to  support  them :  and  where  Providence  denies  tl 
cuts  off  all  temptation  to  the  former. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  by  particular  instances,  what  < 
have  to  acquiesce  in  and  submit  to  the  harshest  dis 
that  Providence  can  measure  out  to  them  in  this  3 
wifli  what  satisfaction,  or  rather  gratitude,  that  ought 
duredj  by  which  the  greatest  of  mischiefe  is  preveni 
great  Physician  of  souls  sometimes  cannot  cure  withoi 
us.  Sin  has  festered  inwardly,  and  he  must  lance  th 
thume,  to  let  out  death  with  the  suppuration.  He  wl 
madman's  hands,  or  takes  awav  his  sword,  loves  his  pers 
he  disarms  his  frenzy.  Andf  whether  by  health  or 
honour  or  disgrace,  wealth  or  poverty,  life  or  death,  men 
contriving,  acting,  and  carrying  on  the  spiritual  good  of 
who  love  God  and  are  loved  by  him. 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered,  and  ascribed,  as  is  i 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and 
more.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XXIII. 

THE  NATURE  AND  MEASURES  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

tbe  Univentty  st  Christ  Ohureh,  Ozoiiy  the  first  prmched 
OQ  November  1,  169 1.] 

1  John  m.  21. 

mfi  amdenm  ^  noty  then  have  we  ctmfidence 
tow€Mrd  God. 

le  of  more  moment,  so  few  things,  doubtless, 
ty,  dian-  for  men  to  be  rationaUy  satisfied  about 
>uls,  with  reference  to  God  and  flie  great  con- 
In  their  judgment  about  which,  if  they  err 
ftan's  missing  his  cast,  when  he  throws  dice  for 
his  happiness,  and  all  that  he  does  or  can 
is  involved  in  the  error  of  one  throw.  And 
y  wen  deserve  our  best  skill  and  care,  to  in- 
5s,  by  which  we  may  guide  our  judgment  in  so 
oih  with  safety  and  success;  And&s,  I  think, 
3ne,  than  by  separating  the  false  and  fallacious 
certain.  For  if  the  rule  we  judge  by  be  un- 
►ut  we  shall  judge  wrong ;  and,  if  we  should 
is  not  properly  skill,  but  chance  ;  not  a  true 
icky  hit :  which,  certainly,  the  eternal  interests 
are  of  much  too  high  a  value  to  be  left  at 

he  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  upon  his 
be  ratified  in  heaven,  and  confirmed  at  that 
wYAch  there  lies  no  appeal,  will  find  himself 
if  he  judges  of  his  spiritual  estate  by  any  of 

measures:  As, 

steem  of  the  world  concerning  him.  He  who 
me  and  hearsay,  and  the  evidences  of  his  sal- 
roice  and  opinion,  builds  his  house  not  only 

which  is  worse,  upon  the  wind ;  and  writes 
1  he  holds  his  estate,  upon  the  face  of  a  river, 
eye  to  judge  of  things  impossible  to  be  seen ; 
ignorance,  which  the  generality  of  men  l;)oth 
y,  the  great  proofs  of  his  justification.  But 
the  estate  of  his  soul  drawn  upon  his  face,  nor 
election  written  upon  his  forehead.  He  who 
1  thoroughly,  must  follow  him  into  the  closet 
2h2 
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of  his  heart ;  the  door  of  which  is  kept  shut  to  all  tli€ 
sides,  and  the  inspection  of  which  is  onlj  the    prer 
'  Omniscience. 

The  favourable  opinion  and  good  word  of  men,  to 
sons  especially,  comes  oftentimes  at  a  very  easy  rate  ; 
few  demure  looks  and  affected  whines,  set  on*  with 
devotional  postures  and  grimaces,  and  such  other  litt 
dissimulation,  cunning  men  will  do  wonders,  and  coxnn 
sently  heroes  for  sanctity,  self-denial,  and  sincerity,  -wl 
perhaps  they  are  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  as  covetous  as  ] 
false  as  Judas ;  and,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  confer 
and  are  acted,  not  by  devotion,  but  design. 

So  that,  for  ought  I  see,  though  the  Mosaical  part  ai 
be  abolished  amongst  Christians,  the  Pharisaical  part  oJ 
will.  A  grave,  stanch,  skilfully  managed  face,  set  upon 
ing,  aspiring  mind,  having  g^ot  many  a  sly  formalist  the  i 
of  a  primitive  and  severe  piety,  forsooth,  and  made  m 
mountebanks  pass  admired,  even  for  saints  upon  earti 
word  is,  who  are  like  to  be  so  nowhere  else. 
^  But  a  man  who  had  never  seen  the  stately  outside  of  a 
painted  sepulchre  before,  may  very  well  be  excused,  if  h< 
rather  for  the  repository  of  some  rich  treasure  than  of  a 
corpse  ;  but  should  he  but  once  open  and  rake  into  it,  tl 
could  not  see,  he  would  quickly  smell  out  bis  nustal 
greatest  part  of  the  world  is  nothing  but  appearance,  not 
show  and  sur&ce  ;  and  many  make  it  their  business,  the 
and  concern,  that  it  should  be  so :  who,  having  for  ma 
together  deceived  all  about  them,  are  at  last  willing  to 
themselves  too ;  and  by  a  long,  immemorial  practice,  a 
were,  prescription  of  an  aged,  thorough-paced  hypocrisy, 
length  to  believe  that  for  a  reality,  which,  at  the  first  pract 
they  themselves  knew  to  be  a  cheat.  But  if  men  loi; 
deceived  and  fooled  about  so  great  an  interest  as  that 
spiritual  estate,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  cannot  tak 
and  more  effectual  course  to  be  so,  than  by  taking  thei 
hour's  word  for  that  which  can  be  known  to  them  only  fi 
oum  hearts.  For  certainly  it  is  not  more  absurd  'to  undi 
tell  die  name  of  an  unknown  person  by  his  looks,  than 
a  man's  saintship  from  the  vogue  of  the  world,  founded  i 
external  behaviour. 

2.  The  judgment  of  any  casuist  or  learned  divine,  oo 
the  estate  of  a  man's  soul,  is  not  sufficient  to  give  him  c( 
towards  God.  And  the  reason  is,  because  no  learning 
ever  can  give  a  man  the  knowledge  of  another's  heart, 
that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  most  profound  a] 
rienced  casuist  in  the  world  may  mistake  in  his  judgnc 
man's  spiritual  condition;  and  if  he  does  judge  right, 
man  cannot  be  sure  that  he  will  declare  that  judgment 
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le  ^atest  clerks  being  not  always  the  honestest, 
t  wisest  men,  but  may  purposely  soothe  a  man  up 
or  the  service  of  some  sinister  interest ;  and  to 
B  of  a  foul  soul  in  a  flattering  glass :  considering 
ising  in  some  men  a  false  hope  of  another  world, 
serve  a  real  interest  ki  this, 
eration  of  men,  who  have  framed  their  casuistical 
srfect  compliance  with  all  the  corrupt  affections 
re :  and  by  that  new  invented  engine  of  the  doc- 
ility, will  undertake  to  warrant  and  quiet  the 
ce  m  the  commission  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  pro- 
[)ut  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  to  vouch  it. 
ay,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  conscience  of 
erson  to  rely  and  to  act  upon.  So  that  if  but 
s  that  I  may  lawfully  kill  a  man  to  prevent  a  box 
lalumny,  by  which  he  would  otherwise  asperse  my 
y  with  a  good  conscience  do  it ;  nay,  I  may  safely 
I  casuist's  judgment,  though  thousands,  as  learned 
md  the  express  law  of  (fod  besides,  affirm  quite 
it  these  spiritual  engmeers  know  well  enough  now 
commandment,  either  by  taking  or  expounding  it 
isure. 

idant  have  these  Romish  casuists  over  scripture, 
lity ;  much  like  what  is  said  of  the  stupid,  mo- 
[ley  have  subdued  their  sense  and  reason  to  such 
B  to  their  rabbies,  as  to  hold,  that  in  case  two  rab- 
m  to  contradict  one  another,  they  were  vet  bound 
itradictory  assertions  of  both  to  be  equally  certain, 
vord  of  God ;  such  an  iron-digesting  faith  have 
ty  it  is,  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  Ju- 
itantiation  to  employ  it  upon. 
B  casuists  whom  I  have  been  speaking  of;  if  the 
doctor  may  authorize  the  practice  of  any  action, 
be  hard  to  find  any  sort  or  degree  of  villany 
tion  of  man's  nature  is  capable  of  committing, 
meet  with  a  defence.  And  of  this  I  could  give 
)  from  something  written  by  a  certain  prelate  of 
id  archbishop  of  Beneventum,  as  were  enough, 
sh  all  pious  ears,  but  almost  to  unconsecrate  the 
iak  in. 

J,  the  way  by  which  these  Romish  casuists  speak 
sciences  of  men,  is  either  by  teaching  them,  that 
5  not  sins,  which  yet  really  are  so ;  or  by  sug- 
g  to  them,  which  shall  satisfy  their  minds,  not- 
lown,  actual,  avowed  continuance  in  their  sins ; 
ir  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  giving  men  a 
ts'  merits,  out  of  the  common  bank  and  treasury 
hich  the  pope  has  the  sole  custody  and  disposal 
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of,  and  IS  never  kept  shut  to  such  as  come  with  an  open  hand. 
that  according  to  these  new  evangelists,  well   may  we    pronou 
*'  Blessed  are  the  rkh^  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaveu.  " 
God  deliver  the  Tvorld  from  such  guides,  or  rather  such    huek^ 
of  souls,  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shameless  suh  ^ 
of  morality.     And  it  is  really  matter  both  of  wonder  ai3cl  In. 
tion,  that  such  impostors  should  at  all  concern  themseli-es   n^M 
rules  or  directions  of  conscience,  who  seem  to  have  no  consciej3P 
to  apply  them  to» 

3.  f  he  absolution  pronounced  by  a  priest,  whether  papist  or  pnv 
testant,  is  not  a  certain,  infellible  ground,  to  give  the  person  so  ab- 
solved confidence  towards  God:  and  the  reason  is,  h&CBUse  IT 
absoiutjon,  as  such,  could  of  itself  secure  a  man,  as  to  the  estate  of 
his  soul,  then  it  would  follow,  that  every  person,  so  absolviid 
should,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  ipsafacio  put  into  such  a  condition  of 
safety  ;  which  is  not  imaginable. 

For  the   absolution  pronounced  must  be  either  conditional  1- 
mnnmg  upon  the  conditions  of  faith  ajid  repentance;  and   tl^ 
if  those  conditions  are  not  found  in  the  person  so  absolved^,  i;  i^ 
but  a  seal  to  a  blank,  and  so  a  mere  nullity  to  him.     Or,  the  abso- 
lution must  be  pronounced  in  terms  absolute  and  unconditional; 
and  if  so,  then  the  said  absolution  becomes  valid  and  effectual, 
either  by  virtue  of  the  state  of  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  pro- 
nounced,  ^  being  a  true  penitent,  or  by  virtue  of  the  amis  of^- 
turn^   or  bare  action  itself  of   the  priest  absolving  bim.     If  it 
receives   its   validity   from   the   former;    then   it    is   clear,    Ihat 
although   It  runs  m  forms  absolute,  yet  it  is  indeed  conditional, 
as  depending  upon  the  qualification  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
pronounced  ;  who  therefore  owes  the   remission  of  his  sins,    not 
properly  to  the  priest's  absolntion,  but  to  his  own  repentance,  which 
made  that  absolution  effectual,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  mred 
him,  though  the  priest  had  never  absolved  him* 

But  if  it^be  asserted,  that  the  very  action  of  the  priest  absolvhiF 
him  has  of  Itself  this  virtue;  then  we  must  grant  aJso,  that 
It  IS  m  the  priest's  power  to  save  a  man,  who  never  repented,  nor 
did  one  good  work  in  all  his  life ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  in  his  power 
to  perform  this  action  upon  him  in  full  form,  and  ^vilh  full  inten- 
tion to  absolve  him.  But  the  horrible  absurdit}',  blasphemy,  anrf 
impiety  ot  this  assertion,  sufficiently  proclaims  its  falsity  Wilhoot 
any  further  confutation. 

In  a  word,  if  a  man  be  a  penitent,  his  repentance  stamps 
his  absolution  effectual.  If  not,  let  the  priest  repeat  the  same 
absolution  to  him  ten  thousand  times:  yet  for  all  his  beine  ab- 
solved m  this  worid,  God  will  condemn  him  in  the  other.  And 
consetjuently  he  who  places  his  salvation  upon  this  ground,  wifl 
find  himself  like  an  impnsoned  and  condemned  malefactor,  wb 

l^J^^r'f^i/^'T^'  .*^^  ^'^  '^  '^^^""'^"^^  ^^*  "^  the  morning  finds 
himself  led  to  the  gallows.  ^ 
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no  Sidvantages  from  external  ehufch  member- 
a  of  the  true  religion,  can  of  themselves  give  a 
owards  God  :  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  hardly 
he  world  which  men,  in  all  ages,  have'  generally 
emselves  with.  The  Jews  were  an  eminent 
who,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
mowledged  by  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  37,  and 
J  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God,  Rom.  iii.  2, 
I  covenants  and  the*  promises,  Rom.  ix.  4 :  that 
I,  because  they  were  the  true  Church,  and  pro- 
I  religion,  while  all  the  world  about  them  lay 
irance,  heathenism,  and  idolatry,  they  concluded 
God  was  so'fond  of  them,  that  notwithstanding 
and  immoralities,  they  were  still  the  darlings  of  ^ 
)nly  heirs-apparent  of  salvation.  They  thought, 
id   lliemselres  linked  together   in    so   fast,  but 

a  covenant,  that  althou^  they  never  performed 
fod  was  yet  bound  to  make  good  every  tittle  of 

e  John  the  Baptidt'  set  himself  with  so  much 
ignation  to  baffle  this  senseless,  arrogant  conceit 
aade  them  huff  at  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  as 
jm,  and  not  at  all  belon^ng  to  them ;  in  Matt. 
t,"  says  he,  "  to  say  withm  yc 


lays 


yourselves.  We  have 
ither."  This,  he  knew,  lay  deep  in  their  hearts, 
their  mouths,  and  kept  them  insolent  and  im- 
InS  of  the  highest  and  most  clamorous  guilt; 
or  himself  also,  not  long  after  this,  assured  them 
'  a  very  different  stock  and  parentage  from  that 
k1  of ;  and  that  whosoever  was  their  fiither  upon 
it,  the  devil  was  certainly  so  upon  a  moral. 
,  how  vainly  do  the  Romanists  pride  and  value 
Hie  name  of  catholics^  of  the  catholic  religion^  and 
ATch  !  Though  a  title  no  more  applicable  to  £he 
,  than  a  man's  finger  when  it  is  swelled  and 
called  his  whole  hoSy :  a  church  which  allows 
without  it,  nor  awards  damnation  to  almost  any 
therefore,  as  the  former  empty  plea  served  the 
,  no  wonder  if  this  equally  serves  these,  to  put 
's  paradise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  without 
ves ;  and,  as  an  excellent  expedient,  first  to  as- 
ren,  and  then  to  bring  them  easily  to  it ;  and  so 
e  both  their  souls  and  their  sins  too. 
how  the  same  cheat  runs  through  all  professions, 
he  same  dress ;  none  are  more  powerfully  and 
than  another  sort  of  men,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
B  acceptance  with  God,  and  indeed  their  whole 
mighty  zeal,  or  rather  outcry,  against  popery  and 
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superstition;  yerballj,  indeed,  uttered  against  the  c 
Rpmej  bat  really  against  the  church  of  Ei^land.  7o  ^ 
of  persons  I  i^all  say  no  more  but  this,  and  that  in  tike 
truth  and  meekness,  .namely,  that  zeal  and  noise  agaiius 
and  real  services  for  it,  are  no  such  inconsistent  things 
may  imagine ;  indeed,  no  more  than  invectives  against  pa 
solemn  addresses  of  thanks  to  them,  for  that  very  thing, 
they  would  have  brought  in  popery  upon  us.  And  if  the 
separation  do  not  yet  know  so  much,  thanks  to  them  for  i 
the  church  of  England  do ;  and  so  may  they  themsel\^c 
due  time,  I  speak  not  this  by  way  of  sarcasm,  to 
them  (I  leave  that  to  their  own  consciences,  which  -w 
more  effectually),  but  by  way  of  charity  to  warn  them 
them  be  assured,  that  this  whole  scene  and  practice  of  tb< 
really  superstition,  and <  as  false  a  bottom  to  rest  their  souls 
either  the  Jews'  alle^g  Abraham  for  their  father,  while  t 
claimed  them  for  his^  children ;  or  the  papists  relying  uj 
indulgences^  their  saint's  merits  and  supererogations,  and  su 
fopperies,  as  can  never  settle,  nor.  indeed  so  much  as  re 
conscience ;  and  much  less  recommend  it  to  that  Judge,  irt 
to  be  flammed  off  with  words,  and  phrases,  and  names, 
taken  out  of  the  scripture  itself. 

Nay,  and  I  shall  proceed  yet  further.  It  is  not  a  man 
of  the  church  of  England  itself  (though  undoubtedly  the 
and  best  reformed  church  in  the  world ;  indeed,  so  well  re 
that  it  will  be  found  a  much  easier  work  to  alter,  than  U 
its  constitution);  I  say,  it  is  not  a  man's  being  even 
excellent  church,  which  can  of  itself  clear  accounts  betwe 
and  his  conscience ;  since  bare  communion  with  a  good 
can  never  alone  make  a  good  man ;  for  if  it  could,  I  am  i 
should  have  no  bad  ones  in  ours ;  and  much  less  such  a: 
betray  it. 

So  that  we  see  here^  that  it  is  but  too  manifest  that  mer 
churches  and  persuasions  are  strangely  apt  to  flatter  and  i 
themselves  with  what  they  believe,  and  what  they  profei 
if  we  thoroughly  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  the  fa 
lie  in  this ;  £at  those  religious  institutions,  which  God  d 
only  for  means,  helps,  and  advantages,  to  promote  and 
men  in  the  practice  of  holiness,  they  look  upon  rathe 
privilege  to  serve  them  instead  of  it,  and  really  to  comm 
it.  This  is  the  very  case,  and  a  fatal  self-imposture  it  is  ce 
and  such  a  one  as  defeats  the  design  and  destroys  the  force 
religion. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  four  several  uncertain  and  deceitfu 
which  men  are  prone  to  judge  of  their  spiritual  estate  by. 

But  now,  have  we  any  better  or  more  certain  to  substiti 
recommend  in  the  room  of  them  ?  Why,  yes ;  if  we  beli< 
appstle,  a  man's  own  heart  or  conscience  is  that  which,  al 
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Ic  to  gire  him  "  confidence  towards  God.*'  And 
>cause  the  heart  knows  that  by  itself,  which 
rid  besides  can  give  it  any  knowledge  of;  and 
vledge  of  which  it  can  have  no  foundation  to 
infidence  upon.  Conscience,  under  God,  is  the 
dge  of  what  the  soul  has  done,  and  what  it  has 
iiflt  it  has  contracted,  and  what  it  has  not :  as  it 
,  "  What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
man  which  is  in  him  ?"  Conscience  is  its  own 
I  master  of  its  own  secrets :  and  it  is  the  privi- 
s,  that  ev^  man  diould  keep  the  key  of  his  own 

ther  prosecution  of  die  words,  I  shall  do  these 

bow  the  heart  or  conscience   ought  to  be  in- 
to its  founding  in  us  a  rational  confidence 

how  and  by  what  means  we  may  get  it  thus  in- 
ards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 
V  whence  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  conscience 
es  to  be  so '  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied 

I  shall  assign  some  particular  cases  or  instances, 
ience  suggested  by  it  does  most  eminently  show 


'  the  first  of  these,  how  the  heart  or  conscience 
ytd  in  order  to  iU  founding  in  us  a  rational  con- 
^.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  can  have  any  such 
s  God,  only  because  his  heart  tells  him  a  lie  ^ 
3  so,  is  altogether  as  certain.  For  there  is  the 
as  the  rightly  informed  conscience  ;  and  if  the 
IS  to  be  deluded,  ^nd  thereupon  to  ^ve  &lse 
Nillj  so  that  by  virtue  of  those  directions  it  is 
urse  of  sin,  sin  does  not  therefore  cease  to  be 
n  committed  it  conscientiously.  If  conscience 
erted  so  far,  as  to  bring  a  man  under  a  persua- 
ler  lawful  or  his  duty,  to  resist  the  magistrate, 
neighbour's  just  rights  or  estate,  to  worship 
or  to  lie,  equivocate,  and  the  like,  this  will  not 
2  God  ;  since  error,  which  is  in  itself  evil,  can 
r  thing  good.  He  who  does  an  unwarrantable 
ilse  information,  which  information  he  ought  not 
cannot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  one  sin  the 

efore  must  be  rightly  informed,  before  the 
I  be  authentic  in  what  it  pronounces  concem- 
the   soul.     It  must  proceed  by  the  two  grand 
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rules  of  right  reason  and  scripture ;  these  are  the  coinpj 
it  must  steer  by.    For  conscience  comes  formally  to  oblige 
it  is  the  messenger  of  the   mind  of  God  to  the  soul 
which  he  has  revealed  to  him,  partly  by  the  impression    c 
notions  and  maxims  upoii  the  practical  understanding;',  a. 
by  the  declared  oracles  <)f  his  word.     So  for  therefore 
science  reports  any  thing  agreeable  to,  or  deducible  from 
is  to  be  hearkened  to,  as  the  great  conveyer  of  truth  to  1 
but  when  it  reports  any  thing  dissonant  to  these,  it  obligfes 
than  the  falsehood  reported  by  it. 

But  since  there  is  none  who  follows  an  erroneous  con 
but  does  so  because  he  thinks  it  true,  and  moreover  t 
true,  because  he  is  persuaded  that  it  proceeds  according 
two  forementioned  rules  of  scripture  and  right  reason  ;  he 
d  man  be  able  to  satisfy  himself,  when  his  conscience  is  rig 
formed,  and  when  possessed  with  an  error?  For  to  afln 
the  sentence  passed  by  a  rightly  informed  conscience  gives 
a  rational  confidence  towai^s  God ;  but,  in  the  mean  time 
assign  any  means  possible,  by  which  he  may  know  when  hi 
science  is  thus  rightly  informed,  and  when  not,  it  must  < 
bereave  him  of  such  confidence ;  as  placing  the  conditio] 
which  it  depends  wholly  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Here  thei^fore  is  the  knot,  here  the  difficulty,  how  U 

some  rule  of  certainty,  by  which  infallibly  to  distmguish  wl 

conscience  is  right,  and  to  be  relied  upon ;  when  errcmeoiis, 

be  distrusted,  in  the  testimony  it  gives  about  the  sincerity  and 

w  of  a  man's  spiritual  condition. 

For  the  resolution  of  which,  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  nee 
for  a  man  to  be  assured  of  the  rigfatness  of  his  conscien 
such  an  infallible  certainty  of  persuasion,  as  amounts  to  the 
ness  of  a  demonstration ;  but  it  is  sufficient,  if  he  knows  it 
grounds  of  such  a  convincing  probability,  as  shall  exclu 
rational  grounds  of  doubting  of  it.  For  I  cannot  think  th 
confidence  here  spoken  of  rises  so  high  as  to  assurance.  Ai 
reason  is,  because  it  is  manifestly  such  a  confid^ice  as  is  co 
to  all  sincere  Christians.  Which  yet,  assurance,  we  all  ] 
is  not. 

The  truth  is,  the  word  in  the  original,  which  is  fta^ 
signifies  properly  Jreedom  or  boldness  of  speech;  thoug 
Latin  translation  renders  it  bv  fiduda^  and  so  corresponds 
the  English,  which  renders  it  -confidence,"  But  whether^ 
or  "confidence,"  reaches  the  full  sense  of  ftaj^la^My  may 
well  be  disputed.  However  it  is  certain,  that  neither  the 
in  the  original*  nor  yet  in  the  translation,  imports  assurance. 
Jreedomy  or  boldness  of  speech,  I  am  sure  does  not ;  and  fi 
Of  confidence,  signifies  only  a  man^s  being  actually  persuadec 
thing,  upon  better  arguments  for  it,  than  any  that  he  ca 
against  it ;  which  he  may  very  well  be,  and  yet  not  be  assured 
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li  I  conclude,  that  the  confidence  here  mentioned 
amis  to  no  mote  than  a  rational,  well  grounded 
e^  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  in  Rom.  v.  5,  "  maketh 

»e  terms,  I  affirm,  that  such  a  conscience,  as  has 
most  of  its  abiliity  to  give  itself  the  best  informa* 
;  knowledge  of  its  duty  that  it  can,  is  a  rational 
in  to  build  such  a  hope  upon ;  and,  consequently, 
ie  in. 

onate  light  in  every  man,  discovering  to  him  the 
ity,  in  me  common  notions  of  good  and  evil; 
vation  and  improvement,  may  be  advanced  to 
iter  discoveries.  And  firom  hence  it  is,  that  the 
Qoralists  admit  not  of  any  ignorarMa  juriSy  speak- 
doral  right,  to  give  excuse  to  sin.  Since  all  such 
luntary,  and  &erefore  culpable ;  forasmuch  as  it 
n*8  power  to  have  prevented  it,  by  a  due  improve 
it  of  nature,  and  the  seeds  of  moral  honesty  sown 

demanded^  whether  a  man  may  not  remain  ieno- 
r  after  he  has  used  the  utmost  means  to  inform 
I  answer,  that  so  much  of  duty  as  is  absolutely 
re  him,  he  shall  upon  the  use  of  such  a  course 
and  that  which  he  continues  ignorant  of,  having 

lying  in  his  power,  that  he  mi^ht  not  be  ignorant 
'  damn  him.  Which  assertion  is  proved  thus :  the 
body  for  being  ignorant  of  that  which  he  is  not 
;  but  that  which,  ujwn  the  improvement  of  a  man*s 
e  cannot  know,  he  is  not  oblieed  to  know ;  for  that 
old  be  obliged  to  an  impossibility :  since  that  which 
ipass  of  any  man's  power,  is  to  that  man  impossible, 
^ho  exerts  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  his  soul, 
neans  and  opportunities  in  the  search  of  truth, 
vouchsafed  him,  may  rest  upon  the  judgment  of 
0  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guide  of  those  actions 
account  to  God  for.  And  if  by  following  such  a 
to  the  ditch,  the  ditch  shall  never  drown  him,  or  if 
van  perishes  not  by  his  sin,  but  by  his  misfortune, 
rho  endeavours  to  know  the  utmost  of  his  duty  that 
i^tises  the  utmost  that  he  knows,  has  the  equity  and 
great  God  to  stand  as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  be- 
Jamnation,  for  any  errors  or  mfirmities,  which  the 
idition  has  invincibly,  and  therefore  inculpably,  ex- 

iscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  be  not  the 

ch  a  man  may  take  a  true  estimate  of  his  absolu- 

tribunal  of  Grod,  all  the  understanding  of  human 

nd  out  any  ground  for  the  sinner  to  pitch  the  sole 
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of  his  foot  upon,  or  rest  his<  conscience  with  any  ^ssvtrstn 
left  in  the  plunge  of  infinite  doubts  and  uncertainties^  > 
and  misgivings,  both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present 
the  final  issues  of  his  future  rewards. 

Let  this  conclusion  therefore  stand  as  the  firm  resi 
foregoing  discourse,  and  the  foundation  of  what  is  tc 
that  such  a  conscience  as  has  not  been  wanting-  tcp^ 
endeavouring  to  get  the  utmost  and  clearest  infonnatif 
the  will  of  God,  that  its  power,  advantages,  and  opp 
could  afford  it,  is  that  interual  judge,  whose  absolut; 
rational  and  sure  ground  of  confidence  towards  God.  ^ 
pass  to  the 

II.  Thing  proposed :  which  is  to  show,  hoWj  and  < 
means y  toe  may  get  our  heart  or  consciefice  thus  informed^  a^ 
wards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 

In  order  to  which  amongst  many  things  that  might  be 
as  highly  useful,  and  conducing  to  this  great  work,  I  shs 
upon  these  four :  as, 

,  1,  Let  a  man  carefully  attend  to  the  voice  of  his  reas^ 
all  the  dictates  of  natural  morality ;  so  as  by  no  means  to 
thing  contrary  to  them.  For  though  reason  is  not  to  be 
upon,  as  a  guide  universally  sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  d 
it  is  gcnermly  to  be  relied  upon  and  obeyed,  where  it  1 
what  we  are  not  to  do.  It  is  indeed  but  a  weak  and  dim 
light,  compared  to  revelation ;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  dis\ 
ment  to  a  star,  that  it  is  not  a  sun.  Nevertheless,  as  wes 
as  small  as  it  is,  it  is  a  light  always  at  hand,  and  though  en 
as  it  were,  in  a  dark  lantern,  may  yet  be  of  singular  use 
vent  many  a  foul  step,  and  to  keq)  us  from  many  a  dan 
fall.  Ana  every  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  light  i 
world  with  him ;  that  though  it  cannot  bring  him  to  heav€ 
if  he  be  true  to  it,  it  will  carry  him  a  great  way ;  indeed  so  f 
if  he  follows  it  faithfully,  I  doubt  not,  but  he  shall  meet  wil 
ther  light  which  shall  cany  him  quite  through. 

How  far  it  may  be  improved,  is  evident  from  that  hi^ 
refined  morality,  which  shined  forth  both  in  the  lives  and  \< 
of  some  of  the  ancient  heathens,  who  yet  had  no  other  lig 
this,  both  to  live  and  write  by.  For  how  ^eat  a  man  in 
was  Cato,  of  whom  the  historian  gives  this  glorious  cha 
Esse  ^uitm  videri  bonus  malehat !  And  of  what  an  impre 
integnty  was  Fabricius,  of  whom  it  was  said,  that  a  man 
as  well  attempt  to  turn  the  sun  out  of  his  course,  as  to 
Fabricius  to  do  a  base  or  a  dishonest  action.  And  then  fo 
writings ;  what  admirable  things  occur  in  the  remains  of 

foras,  and  the  books  of  Plato,  and  of  several  other  philoso 
hort,  I  confess^  of  the  rules  of  Christianity,  but  generally 
the  lives  of  Christians, 

Which  being  so,  ought  not  the  light  of  reason  to  be 
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1  John  m.  21. 

uri  condemn  us  wdy  then  hem  we  cof^dence 
toward  God. 

I  of  more  moment,  so  few  things,  doubtless, 
r,  dian  for  men  to  be  rationally  satisfied  about 
lis,  with  reference  to  God  and  the  great  con- 
In  their  judgment  about  which,  if  they  err 
in's  missing  ms  cast,  when  he  throws  dice  for 
bis  happiness,  and  all  that  he  does  or  can 
s  involved  in  the  error  of  one  throw.  And 
well  deserve  our  best  skill  and  care,  to  in- 
I,  by  which  we  may  guide  our  judgment  in  so 
ih  with  safety  and  success.  And  mis,  I  think, 
ne,  than  by  separating  the  false  and  fellacious 
ertain.  For  if  the  rule  we  judgje  by  be  un- 
it we  shall  judge  wrong ;  and,  if  we  should 
I  not  properly  skill,  but  chance  ;  not  a  true 
:ky  hit :  which,  certainly,  the  eternal  interests 
are  of  much  too  high  a  value  to  be  left  at 

he  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  up<Hi  his 
}e  ratified  in  heaven,  and  confirmed  at  that 
rhich  there  lies  no  appeal,  will  find  himself 
■  he  judges  of  his  spiritual  estate  by  any  of 
measures:  As, 

teem  of  the  world  concerning  him.  He  who 
ae  and  hearsay,  and  the  evioences  of  his  sal- 
Dice  and  opinion,  builds  his  house  not  only 
which  is  worse,  upon  the  wind ;  and  writes 
he  holds  his  estate,  upon  the  face  of  a  river, 
ye  to  judge  of  things  impossible  to  be  seen ; 
gnorance,  which  the  generality  of  men  both 
r,  the  great  proofs  of  his  justification.  But 
he  estate  of  his  soul  drawn  upon  his  face,  nor 
lection  written  upon  his  forehead.  He  who 
thoroughly,  must  follow  him  into  the  closet 
2h2 
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any  colour  of  reason,  be  doubted  biit  lliat  the  Holy  Spiri 
whose  power  and  uifluence  to  good  is  much  greater  than 
evil  spirit  to  eyil,  does  frequenuy  inject  into,  and  imprint 
soul  many  blessed  motions  and  impulses  to  duty,  and  jaaai 
ful  ayocations  from  sin.  So  that  a  man  shall  not  only,  a 
phet  says,  "  hear  a  voice  behind  him,"  but  also  a  voi 
him,  telling  him  which  way  he  ought  to  go. 
:  For  doubtless  there  is  sometiiing  more  in  those  expre 
being  kd  by  the  Spirit  and  being  tauffhi  by  the  Spiritj  and 
than  mere  tropes  and  metaphors ;  and  nothing  less  is  or  ca 
ported  by  them,  than  that  God  sometimes  speaks  to  and  c 
with  the  hearts  of  men,  immediately  by  himself:  and  hap] 
who  by  thus  hearing  him  ^speak  in  a  still  voice  shall  pre 
speaking  to  them  in  thunder. 

But  you  will  here  ask,  perhaps,  how  we  shall  distin] 
such  motions,  which  of  them  proceed  immediately  fi 
Spirit  of  God,  and  which  from  ibe  conscience?  In  an 
which,  I  must  confess  that  I  know  no  certain  mark  of  d 
nation  to  distinguish  them  by;  save  only  in  general,  tha 
as  proceed  immediately  from  God,  use  to  strike  the  mind  si 
and  very  powerfully.  But  tiien  I  add  also,  that  as  the 
ledge  of  this,  in  point  of  speculation,  is  so  nice  and  diffic 
thanks  be  to  God,  in  point  of  practice  it  is  not  necessary 
let  a  man  universally  observe  and  obey  every  good  motioi 
in  his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds  froo 
either  mediately  or  immediately  ;  and  that,  whether  God  spea 
mediately  by  himself  to  the  conscience,  or  mediately  by  th 
science  to  the  soul,  the  authority  is  the  same  in  both,  and  thi 
tempt  of  either  is  rebellion. 

Now  the  thing  which  I  drive  at,  under  this  head  of  disc 
is  to  ^ow,  that  as  God  is  sometimes  pleased  to  address  h 
in  this  manner  to  the  hearts  of  men ;  so,  if  the  heart  will  r 
and  answer  such  motions  by  a  ready  and  obsequious  comp 
with  them,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  both  return  moi 
quently,  apd  still  more  and  more  powerfully,  till  at  lengtt 
produce  such  a  de^e  of  light  in  the  conscience,  as  shall  { 
man  both  a  clear  sight  of  his  duty,  and  a  certain  judgment 
condition. 

On  the  contrary,  as  all  resistance  whatsoever  of  the  dj 
of  conscience,  even  in  the  way  of  natural  efficiency,  bri 
kind  of  hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it ;  so  the  resistan 
these  peculiar  suggestions  of  the  Spirit,  will  cause  in  it  s 
judicial  hardness,  which  is  yet  worse  than  the  other:  so  tha 
shall  withdraw  firom  such  a  heart,  and  the  Spirit  being  gri 
shall  depart,  and  these  blessed  motions  shall  cease,  and  aftec 
visit  it  no  more.  He  consequence  of  which  is  veiy  terribl 
rendering  a  man  past  feeling.  And  the  less  he  feels  m  this  i 
the  more  he  shall  be  sure  to  feci  in  the  next.    But, 
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the  lig^t  of  natuial  coDscience  is  in  many  things 
dim,  and  the  internal  Toice  of  God's  Spirit  not 
dshable,  above  all,  let  a  man  attend  to  the  mind 
1  in  his  reveakd  word :  I  say,  his  reyealed  word. 
>  not  mean  that  mysterious,  extraordinary  (and  of 
tudied)  book  called  the  Revelation,  and  which 
3re  it  is  studied,  the  less  it  is  understood,  as  gene- 
ing  a  man  cracked,  or  making  him. so ;  but  I  mean 
itings  of  the  pro{)hets  and  apostles,  which  exhibit 
ure,  perfect,  and  intelligible  rule ;  a  rule  that  will 
Lstract  such  as  make  use  of  it.  A  rule  to  judge  of 
rules  by :  for  nothing  that  contradicts  the  revealed 
either  the  voice  of  right  reason,  or  of  tlfe  Spirit  of 
possible  that  it  should  be  so  without  God's  contra- 

\  we  see,  what  high  elome^  are  given  to  the  written 

spired  penmen  of  both  Testaments :  ^'  It  ^veth  un- 

the  simple,"  says  David  in  Psalm  cxix.  130.     And 

iv.  is  no  such  easy  matter  to  do. 

**  make  the  man  of  God  perfect,"  says  St.  Paul, 

'^  It  is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any 

d,  piercing  even  to  the  dividing  asunaer  of  the  soiu 

is  a  discemer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 

.  12.    Now  what  a  force  and  fulness,  what  a  vigour 

I  there  in  all  these  expressions  !  Enough,  one  would 

mend  and  endear  the  scriptures  even  to  the  ])api8ts 

or  if,  as  the  text  says,  "  iney  give  understanding  to 

mow  none  more  concerned  to  read  and  study  them 

nee  the  liffht  and  energy  of  the  written  word  is  so 
n  bring  and  hold  his  conscience  to  this  steady  rule : 
rectitude  of  which  will  infidlibl^  discover  the  recti- 
ity  of  whatsoever  it  is  apphed  to.  We  sh^l 
both  to  instruct  us  what  to  do,  and  to  assure 
have  done.  For  though  natural  conscience  ought 
>,  yet  it  is  revelation  alone  that  is  to  be  relied  upon : 
rve  in  the  works  of  art,  a  judicious  artist  will  indeed 
:  he  will  trust  only  to  his  rule, 
any  one  action  whatsoever  which  a  man  ought  to  do 
it  the  scripture  will  give  him  a  clear  precept  or  pro- 
man  will  commit  such  rules  to  his  memory,  and 
1  with  portions  of  scripture  answerable  to  all  the 
and  practice,  his  conscience  can  never  be  at  a 
\  direction  of  his  actions,  or  an  answer  to  a  tempta- 
he  very  course  which  our  Saviour  himself  took 
.  plied  him  with  temptation  upon  temptation :  still 
le  scripture  ready  to  repel  and  b^e.  them  all,  one 
2i 
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after  another ;  every  pertinent  text  urged  home  being'  a  <J 
to  a  temptation. 

Let  a  man  therefore  consider,  and  recount  with  lii 
several  duties  and  virtues  of  a  Christian;  such  as  ter 
meekness,  charity,  purity  of  heart,  pardoning  of  enemieSj 
(I  had  almost  ssdd  passive  obedience  too,  but  that  5 
fiishioned  Christianity  seems  as  much  out  of  date  y^itb,  ^ 
Christ's  divinity  and  satisfection) ;  I  say,  let  a  man  conski 
and  the  like  virtues,  together  with  the  contraiy  sins .  a 
that  do  oppose  them ;  and  then  as  out  of  a  full  armory  < 
zine,  let  him  furnish  his  conscience  with  texts  of  scriptu 
ticularly  enjoining  the  one,  and  forbidding  or  threaten 
other.  And  yet  1  do  not  say  that  he  should  stuff  his  m 
the  margent  of  some  authors,  with  chapter  and  verse 
together  at  all  adventures :  but  only  that  he  should  f^ 
with  some  few  texts,  which  are  home  and  apposite  to  h: 
And  a  conscience  thus  supplied  wiU  be  like  a  man  arme 
points,  and  always  ready  either  to  rei»eive  or  to  attack  his 
Otherwise  it  is  not  a  man's  having  arms  in  his  house,  no,  : 
his  having  courage  and  skill  to  use  them,  but  it  is  his  havm 
still  about  him,  which  must  both  secure  him  from  being  set 
and  defend  him  when  he  is. 

Accordingly,  men  must  know,  that  without  taking  the  foi 
tioned  course,  all  that  they  do  in  this  matter  is  but  lost  labou 
that  they  read  the  scriptures  to  as  little  purpose,  as  some 
quote  thejp  ;  much  reading  being  like  much  eating,  wholly  i 
without  digestion ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  digest  his 
without  also  retaining  it. 

Till  men  get  what  they  read  into  their  minds,  and  fix 
their  memories,  they  keep  their  religion  as  they  use  to  do 
bibles,  only  in  their  closet,  or  carry  it  in  their  pocket;  anc 
you  may  imagine,  must  improve  and  affect  the  soul,  just  as 
as  a  man's  having  plenty  of  provision  only  in  his  stores 
nourish  and  support  his  body.  When  men  forget  the  word 
or  read  by  them,  the  devil  is  said  to  steal  it  out  of  their  1 
Luke  viii.  12.  And  for  this  cause,  we  do  with  as  much  n 
as  propriety  of  speech,  call  the  committing  of  a  thing  to  me 
the  getting  it  by  heart.  For  it  is  the  memory  that  must  trans 
to  the  heart ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  the.  heart  should 
its  hold  of  any  truth,  when  the  memory  has  let  it  go. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  way  that  I  shall  mention,  fo 
getting  of  the  conscience  rightly  informed,  and  afterwards 
mg  it  so,  is  frequently  and  impartially  to  account  with  it. 
wiUi  a  man  and  his  conscience,  as  with  one  man  and  am 
amongst  whom  we  used  to  say,  that  *  even  reckoning  makes  1 
friends  ;'  and  the  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  I  am  sure 
make  them  often.  Delays  in  accounts  are  always  suspi( 
and  bad  enough  in  themselves,  but  commonly  much  wo 
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rt  condemn  itf  tio^,  then  hope  toe  cot^dence 
toward  God. 
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of  more  moment,  so  few  things,  doubtless, 
,  than^  for  men  to  be  rationally  satisfied  about 
Is,  with  reference  to  God  and  the  great  con- 
In  their  judgment  about  which,  if  they  err 
n's  nussing  his  cast,  when  he  throws  dice  for 
ds  happiness,  and  all  that  he  does  or  can 
[  involved  in  the  error  of  one  throw.     And 

well  deserve  our  best  skill  and  care,  to  in- 
,  by  which  we  may  guide  our  judgment  in  so 
fa  with  safety  and  success;  And  this,  t  think, 
le,  than  by  separating  the  false  and  fallacious 
rtain.  For  if  the  rule  we  judge  by  be  un- 
t  we  shall  judge  wrong ;  and,  if  we  should 

not  properly  sfiU,  but  chance  ;  not  a  true 
ky  hit :  which,  certainly,  the  6temal  interests 
ire  of  much  too  high  a  value  to  be  left  at 

le  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  up(Hi  his 
e  ratified  in  heaven,  and  confirmed  at  that 
hich  there  lies  no  appeal,  will  find  himself 
he  judges  of  his  spiritual  estate  by  any  of 
measures:  As, 

eem  of  the  world  concerning  him.  He  who 
e  and  hearsay,  and  the  evidences  of  his  sal- 
ice  and  opinion,  builds  his  house  not  only 
irhich  is  worse,  upon  the  wind ;  and  writes 
he  holds  his  estate,  upon  the  face  of  a  river, 
re  to  judge  of  things  impossible  to  be  seen ; 
[norance,  which  the  generality  of  men  both 
,  the  great  proofe  of  his  justification.  But 
le  estate  of  his  soul  drawn  upon  his  face,  nor 
ection  written  upon  his  forehead.  He  who 
thoroughly,  must  follow  him  into  the  closet 
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one  true  word  of  himself?  Flatter  him  it  may^  I 
those  are  generally  good  at  jSattering  who  are  good 
else ;  but  m  the  mean  time  the  poor  man  is  left  tind 
necessity  of  a  remediless  delusion :  for  in  judging*  j 
self,  if  conscience  either  cannot  or  will  not  mform  bi 
a  certain  thing  called  self-love,  that  will  be  sure  to  de 
And  thus  I  have  shown,  in  four  several  particulars,  "wh 
done,  both  for  the  getting  and  keeping  of  the  consci^ 
formed,  as  that  it  may  be  able  to  give  us  a  rational  ^^ 
towards  God."    As, 

1.  That  the  voice  of  reason^  in  all  the  dictates  of  n 
rality,  ought  carefully  to  be  attended  to  by  a  strict  ohse 
what  it  commands,  but  especially  of  what  it  forbids. 

2.  That  every  pious  motion  from  the  Spirit  of  Gad  < 
derly  to  be  cherished,  and  by  no  means  checked  or  quenc 
by  resistance  or  neglect. 

3.  That  conscience  is  to  be  kept  close  to  the  ru 
written  word. 

4.  And  lastly,  that  it  is  frequently  to  be  examined,  anc 
accounted  with. 

And  I  doubt  not  but  a  conscience  thus  disciplined  dial 
man  such  a  faithfid  account  of  himself,  as  shall  never  d 
lurch  the  confidence  which  he  shall  take  up  from  it 

Nevertheless,  to  prevent  all  mistakes  in  so  critical  a  cai 
high  a  concern,  I  shall  close  up  the  foregoing  particulars 
twofold  caution. 

First,  Let  no  man  think  that  every  doubting  or  n 
about  the  safety  of  his  spiritual  estate,  overthrows  the  a 
hitherto  spoken  of.  For,  as  I  showed  before,  the  a 
mentioned  in  the  text  is  not  properly  assurance,  but  or 
tional,  well-grounded  hope ;  and  therefcnre  may  very  wel 
with  some  returns  of  doubting.  For,  we  know,  m  th 
and  excellent  confession  and  prayer,  made  by  the  poor 
our  Saviour,  in  Mark  ix.  24,  how  m  tfaev^  same  breath,  i 
he  says,  ^'  Lord^  I  believe;"  he  says  also,  ''Lord,  help  i 
lief."  So  that  we  see  here,  that  the  sincerity  of  our 
confidence  will  not  secure  us  against  all  vicissitudes  of  wa 
distrust ;  indeed,  no  more  than  a  strong  athletic  constitution 
will  secure  a  man  always  against  heats,  and  colds,  and  rhei 
such  like  indispositions. 

And  one  great  reason  of  this  is,  because  such  a  faith  ( 
dence  as  we  have  been  treating  of  resides  in  the  soul 
science  as  a  habit ;  and  habits,  we  know,  are  by  no  mea 
incoi^sistent  with,  or  destroyed  by  every  contrary  ac 
especially  in  the  case  now  before  us  where  the  truth  and 
of  our  confidence  towards  Grod  does  not  consist  so  muc 
present  act,  by  which  it  exerts  itself,  no,  nor  yet  in  t 
producing  this  act ;  as  it  does  in  the  ground  or  reason  wl 
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t  upon :  which  being  the  standing  sincerity  of  a 
gfa  the  present  act  be  interrupted  (as,  no  doubt, 

or  temptation  it  may  be  rery  often) ;  yet  so 
erity,  upon  which  this  confidence  was  first  found- 
,  as  soon  as  the  temjitation  is  removed  and  gone, 
1  faith  or  affiance  will,  by  renewed,  vigorous, 
ecover  and  exert  itself,  and  with  great  conrfort 
>f  mind,  give  a  man  confidence  towards  God. 
t  be  indeed  a  low^  and  a  lesser  thing  than  as- 
y  all  the  purposes  of  a  pious  life,  may,  for  oudit 
ch  more  usefiil;  as  both  affording  a  man  due 
leaving  room  for  due  caution  too ;  which  are  two 
ses  that  religion  serves  for  in  this  world, 
aution,  with  reference  to  the  foregoins  discourse, 
man,  from  what  has  been  said,  reckon  a  bare 
mce,  in  not  accusing  or  disturbing  him,  a  sufili- 
r  ccmfidence  towards  God.  For  such  a  silence 
ing  always  so^  that  it  is  usually  worse  than  the 
»t  accusations ;  since  it  may,  and  for  the  most 
[  finom  a  kind  of  numbness  or  stupidity  of  con- 
ibsolute  dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul ; 
t  so  much  as  dare  to  complain  or  make  a  stir. 
>ur  says,  Luke  xi.  21,  ^^  while  the  strong  man 
palace^  his  goods  are  in  peace:"  so,  while  sin 
{ with  a  strong  hand,  and  has  wholly  subdued 

a  slavish  subjection  to  its  tyrannical  yoke,  the 
peace,  such  a  false  peace  as  it  is ;  but  for  that 
a  great  deal,  and  more  destructive,  than  wnen 
rms  and  assaults  it  gives  a  man  neither  peace 
ttor  intermission.  And  flierefore  it  is  very  re- 
iie  text  expresses  the  sound  estate  of  the  heart 
,  here  spoken  of,  not  barely  by  its  not  accusing, 
tndemning  us ;  which  word  imports  properly  an 
icharge  of  a  man  upon  some  precedent  accusa- 
ial  and  cognizance  of  his  cause  had  thereupon, 
tion  being  a  law  term,  and   so  relating  to  the 

fi  of  law  courts,  must  still  presuppose  a  hear- 
efore  any  sentence  can  pass ;  so  likewise  in 
science,  there  must  be  a  strict  and  impartial 
I  man's  actions,  and  a  thorough  hearing  of  all 
led  for  and  against  him,  before  conscience  can 
ondenm  or  discharge  him :  and  if,  indeed,  upon 
full  trial  he  can  come  off,  he  is  then  redus  in 
innocent,  and  consequently  may  reap  all  that 
himself,  which  it  is  natural  for  innocence  to 
who  has  it  I  do  not  here  speak  of  a  legal 
but  sots  and  Quakers  dream  of  such  things); 
lys,  Gal.  ii.  16,  "  By  the  works  of  the  law  shall 
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no  flesh  living  be  justified  :"  but  I  speak  of  an  evangr^Ii*'^^ 
cence;  sucb  a  one  as  the  economy  of  ihe  gospel  accept^,  ^" 
ever  the  law  enjoins  ;  and  though  mingled  with  sereraJ    inli' 
and  defects,  yet  amounts  to  such  a  pitch  of  rigbteousrie^^^y 
call  sincerity.     And  whosoever  has  thisj  shall  never  be    clama 
for  want  of  the  other. 

And  now^j  how  yastly  does  it  concern  all  those,  who  sfi^J  tbi 
it  worth  their  while  to  be  in  earnest  with  their  immoriaJ    soui 
not  to  abuse  and  delude  themselves  with  a  false  confidc^nee  ! 
thing  so  easily  taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down.     Let  nc*  JZU 
conclude,  because  his  conscience  says  nothing  to  him,  that  them 
fore   it  has   nothing  to    say-     Possibly  some   never  so    inuch   $ 
doubted  of  the  safety  of  their  spiritual  estate  in  all   thvir    Jives 
and  if  so  let  them  not   flatter  themselves,  hut  rest  assured    tha 
they  have  so  much  the  more  reason  a  great  deal  to  doubt   af  ii 
now  ;  for  the   causes  of  such  a   profound  stillness   are  gencun!!^? 
gross  ignorance,  or  long  custom  of  sinningj  or  both  ;  and    th  • 
are  very  dreadful  symptoms  indeed,  to  such  as  are  not  heJI    ai^  - 
damnation-proof.     When  a  man's  wounds  cease  to   smart,     ontr 
because  he  has  lost  his  feeling,  they  are  never  the  less  morf  aJ  lor 
his  not  seeing  his  need  of  a  chirurgeon.     It  is  not  mere^  actual^ 
present  ease^  but  ease  after  pain,  which  brings  the  most  dur^&fe 
and  solid  comfort.     Acquitment  before  trial  can  be  no  security. 
Great  and  strong  calms  usually  portend  and  go  before  tlie  in€&i 
violent  storms.     And  therefore,  since  storms  and  calms,  especialJj 
with  reference  to  the   state  of  the   soul,    do   alwaj^   follow  one 
another ;  certainly,  of  the  two,  it  is  much  more  eligible  to  hav^ 
the  storm  first  and  the  calm  afterwards;  since  a  eaini  before  a 
storm  is  commonly  a  peace  of  a  man's  own  making ;  but  a  calm 
after  a  storm  a  peace  of  God's, 

To  which  God,  who  only  can  speak  such  peace  to  us,  as  neither 
the  world  nor  the  devil  shall  be  able  to  take  from  us,  be  rendered 
and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  do- 
minion^ both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen, 
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heart  condemn  us  iu>tj  then  have  we  confidence 
towards  God. 

ursed  once  already  upon  these  words  in  this 
ji  discourse,  after  I  bad  set  down  four  several 
nm  which  men,  in  judging  of  the  safety  of  their 
were  apt  to  found  a  wrong  confidence  towards 
a  the  falsity  of  them  all:  and  that  there  was 
an's  own  heart  or  conscience,  which,  in  this  great 
d  with  any  safety  rely  upon ;  I  did  in  the  next 
■ther  prosecution  of  the  words  under  these  four  fol- 
■s. 

>w  the  heart  or  conscience  ought  to  be  informed,  in 
ling  in  us  a  rational  confidence  towards  God. 
ow  and  by  what  means  we  may  get  our  conscience 
td  afterwards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 
whence  it  is,  that  the  testimony  of  conscience,  thus 
to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upon. 

r,  to  assign  some  particular  cases  or  instances,  in 
lence  suggested  by  it  does  most  eminently  show 


of  which  heads,  to  wit,  how  the  heart  or  conscience 
irmedj  in  order  to  Us  founding  in  us  a  rational 
[s  Godj  aft;er  I  had  premised  something  about  an 
ence,  and  shown  both  what  influence  that  ought  to 
nd  what  regard  we  ought  to  have  to  that  in  this 
red  the  result  of  all  into  this  one  conclusion; 
ich  a  conscience  as  has  not  been  wanting  to  itself, 
;  the  utmost  knowledge  of  its  duty,  and  the 
ition  about  the  will  of  God,  that  its  power, 
opportunities  could  afford  it,  is  that  great  inter- 
i  absolution  is  a  rational  and  sure  ground  of  con- 
God.  This  I  then  insisted  upon  at  large,  and 
seed  to  the 
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II.  Particular :  which  was  to  show,  how  and  by  u^h^xt 
might  get  our  conscience  thus  informjed^  and  afUrwc^ds  jpre 
A»qt)  a  so. 

Where  amongst  those  many  ways  and  methods,  whicli 
doubt  have  been  assigned,  as  highly  conducing  to  his   p 
singled  out  and  insisted  upon  only  these  four.     As, 

1.  That  the  voice  of  reason,  in  all  the  dictates  of  natural  \ 
was  still  carefully  to  be  attended  to  by  a  strict  observance 
it  commandisd,  but  especially  of  what  it  forbad. 

.2.  That  every  pious  motion  from  the  Spirit  of  Crod  -was 
to  be  cherished,  and  by  no  means  quenched  or  checked  ^  e 
resistance  or  neglect. 

3.  That  conscience  was  still  to  be  kept  close  to  the  rule  c 
written  word;  and 

4.  And  lastly,  that  it  was  frequently  to  be  examine 
severely  accounted  with. 

These  things  also  I  then  more  iiilly  enlarged  upon ;  and  so 
up  all  with  a  double  caution,  and  that  of  no  small  important 
the  case  then  before  us :  as, 

First,  that  no  man  should  reckon  every  doubting  or  mis 
of  his  heart  about  the  safety  of  his  spiritual  estate,  incoi 
with  that  confidence  towards  God,  which  is  here  spoken 
the  text:  and  secondly,  that  no  man  should  account  x 
silence  of  conscience,  in  not  accusing  or  disturbing  him,  a 
cient  ground  for  such  a  confidence :  of  both  which  I  then  s] 
the  fatal  consequence.  And  so,  not  to  trouble  you  wil 
more  repetitions  than  these,  which  were  just  and  necessary 
before  you  the  coherence  of  one  thing  with  another,  I  shall 
proceed  to  the 

Third  of  those  four  particulars  first  proposed :  which  \ 
show  wheMX  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  conscience  (concert, 
man*s  spiritual  estate)  comes  to  be  so  fmthenticy  and  so  much 
relied  upon. 

Now  the  force  and  credit  of  its  testimony  stands  upo 
double  ground. 

1.  The  high  office  which  it  holds  immediately  from  God  hi 
in  the  soul  of  man.     And, 

2.  Those  properties  or  qualities  which  peculiarly  fit  it  for  tfc 
charge  of  this  high  office,  in  all  things  relating  to  the  soul. 

I.  And  first,  for  its  office.  It  is  no  less  than  God's  viceger 
deputy,  doing  all  things  by  immediate  commission  from 
It  commands  and  dictates  every  thing  in  God's  name 
stamps  every  word  with  an  almighty  auAority.  So  that  it 
it  were,  a  kind  of  copy  or  transcript  of  the  divine  sentence 
an  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  heaven.  And  from  hence 
that  sins  against  conscience  (as  all  sins  against  light  and  c( 
tion  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  so  called)  are  of  so  peculia 
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lilt.    For  fliat  evfery  such  sin  is  a  daring  and 

the  divine  authority,  as  it  is  signified  and  re* 

hy  his  conscience,  and  thereby  ultimately  termi- 

dcegerent  of  God  has  one  prerogative  above  all 
ily  vicegerents;  to  wit,  that  it  can  never  be 
a  strange,  sacred,  and  inviolable  majesty  has 
pen  this  faculty  <  not,  indeed,  as  upon  an  abso- 

sovereign;  but  yet  with  so  great  a  communi- 
ling  next  to    sovereignty,  that  while  it  keeps 

compass,  it  is  controUiible  by  no  mortal  power 
r  not  the  greatest  monarch  in  the  world  can 
science  so  far,  as  to  make  it  condemn  where  it 
acquit ;  or  acquit  where  it  would  otherwise  con- 
r  sword  or  sceptre  can  come  at  it ;  but  it  is  above 
each  of  both. 

not  for  this  awful  and  majestic  character  which 
could  it  be  that  the  stoutest  and  bravest  hearts 

when  conscience  frowns;  and  the  most  abject 
ch  feels  an  unspeakable  and  even  triumphant  joy^ 
rithin  absolves  and  applauds  him  ?  When  a  man 
illanous  act,  though  under  countenance  of  the 
I  power,  and  under  covert  of  the  closest  secresy, 
>r  all  that  strikes  him  like  a  clap  of  thunder,  and 

a  perpetual  trepidation,  horror,  and  poorness  of 
ike  Nero,  though  surrounded  with  his  Roman 
»rian  bands,  he  yet  skulks  and  hides  himself,  and 

every  thing  for  refuge,  though  he  sees  nothing 
d  all  this,  because  he  has  heard  a  condemning 
ithin,  which  the.  secret  forebodings  of  his  mind 
itified  by  a  sad  and  certain  execution  from  above, 
e,  what  makes  a  man  so  cheerful,  so  bri^t,  and 
omforts,  but  because  he  finds  himself  acquitted  by 
nissioner  and  deputy?  Which  is  as  much  as  a 
d's  own  hand^  under  the  broad  seal  of  heaven,  as 

it.  For  a  king  never  condemns  any  whom  his 
olved,  nor  absolves  whom  his  judges  have  con- 
ver  the  people  and  republicans  may. 
is  principle,  that  the  authority  of  conscience 
ipon  its  vicegerency  and  deputation  under  Grod, 
ortant  inferences  may,  or  rather  indeed  unavoid- 
Two  of  which  I  shall  single  out  and  speak 

[ect  from  hence  the  absurdity  and  impertinence ; 

impudence  dnd  impiety  of  most  of  those  pretences 
rich  have  borne  such  a  mi^ty  sway  all  tiie  world 
e  poor  nations  especially.  .. 
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1.  And  first,  for  the  absurdity  and  mperttTience  a/^  ihe% 
a  rattle  and  noise  has  this  word  comdoMx,  made  f  £1 
battles  has  it  fought!  How  many  churches  has  it  robbe< 
and  reformed  to  ashes !  How  many  laws  has  it  traaipied  i 
dispensed  with,  and  addressed  against!  And,  in  a  w 
many  governments  has  it  orertumed!  Such  is  the  mix 
force  of  a  plausible  word,  applied  to  a  detestable  thin^. 

The  allegation  or  plea  of  conscience  ought  never  to  be 
barely  for  itself;  for  when  a  thing  obliges  only  by  a  1 
authority,  it  is  ridiculous  to  allege  it  for  its  own.  Xakt 
tenant^  a  commissioner,  or  ambassador  of  any  prince  ;  an 
as  he  represents  his  prince,  all  that  he  does  or  declares  ui 
capacity,  has  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  actually 
declared  by  the  prince  himself  in  person :  but  then  hoiwr 
this  reach  ?  Why  just  so  far  as  he  keeps  close  to  his  instr 
but  when  he  once  balks  them,  though  what  he  does  may  b< 
a  public  crime,  or  a  national  mischief,  yet  it  .is  but  a  privj 
and  the  doer  of  it  may  chance  to  pay  his  head  for  the  presu 
For  stUl,  as  great  as  the  authority  of  such  kind  of  persons 
not  founded  upon  their  own  will,  nor  upon  their  own  judgm 
upon  their  commission. 

In  like  manner,  every  dictate  of  this  vicegerent  of  God,  i 
has  a  divine  word  or  precept  to  back  it,  carries  a  divine  ai 
with  it.  But  if  no  such  word  can  be  produced,  it  may  ind 
a  strong  opinion  or  persuasion,  but  it  is  not  conscience :  and 
thing  in  the  world  has  done  more  mischief,  and  caused  m 
lusions  amongst  men,  than  their  not  distinguishing  betwec 
science,  and  mere  opinion  or  persuasion. 

OmicMW^  is  a  Latin  word  (though  with  an  English  tc 
tion),  and  according  to  the  very  notation  of  it  imports,  a 
or  jikfd  hwwkdge ;  to  wit,  one  of  a  divine  law  or  rule,  a 
other  of  a  man's  own  action :  and  so  is  properly  the  appi 
of  a  general  law  to  a  particular  instance  of  practice.  'H 
of  God,  for  example,  says,  ''Thou  shalt  not  steal;''  ai 
mind  of  man  tells  him,  that  the  taldng  of  such  or  such  e 
fix>m  a  person  lawfully  possessed  of  it  is  stealing.  Whereuf 
conscience,  joining  the  knowledge  of  both  these  togethei 
nounces  in  llie  name  of  God,  that  such  a  particular  action 
sot  to  be  done.  And  this  is  the  true  procedure  of  cons4 
sdways  supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  pretends  to  I 
obligation  upon  man :  for  still  I  aver,  that  conscience  neithei 
ou^t  to  be  its  own  rule. 

I  question  not,  I  confess,  but  mere  opinion  or  persuasio 
be  every  whit  as  strong,  and  have  as  forcible  an  influence 
man's  actions  as  conscience  itself.  But  then,  we  know,  si 
and  force  is  one  thing,  and  authority  quite  another.  As  a 
upon  the  hi^way  may  have  as  strong  an  arm,  and  take 
man's  head  as  cleverly,  as  the  executioner.    But  then  the 
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ixt  the  two  actions,  wheli  one  of  them  is  murder, 
justice:  nay,  and  our  Saviour  himself  told  his 
xnen  should  both  kill  &em,  and  think  that  in  so 
i  God  service.  So  that  here,  we  see,  was  a  full 
icrsuasion,  and  a  very  zealous  one  too,  of  the  high 
5  of  what  they  did ;  but  still  there  was  no  law,  no 
tand  of  Grod  to  ground  it  upon,  and  consequently  it 
ience. 

otion  of  conscience  thus  stated,  if  firmly  kept  to 
y  driven  home,  would  effectually  baffle  and  con- 
ise  senseless,  though  clamorous  pretences  of  the 
^pposers  of  the  constitutions  of  our  church.  Irt 
luch,  I  shall  not  speak  so  much  as  one  syllable 
dul^nce  and  toleration  granted  to  these  men.  No, 
ve  it,  let  them,  in  God's  name,  enjoy  it,^  and  the 
lake  the  best  of  it.  But  since  I  cannot  find  that 
tolerates  them  in  their  way  of  worship,  and  it  does 
at  all  forbid  us  to  defend  ours,  it  were  earnestly  to 
it  all  hearty  lovers  of  the  church  of  England  would 
client  constitution  more  vigorously  now  than  ever: 
in  such  congregations  as  this ;  m  which  there  are 
g  persons,  upon  the  well  or  ill  principling  of  whom 
iod)  depends  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  church 
or  if  such  should  be  generally  prevailed  upon  by 
r,  by  base  examples,  by  trimmmg  and  time-serving 
it  two*  words  for  the  same  thing),  to  abandon  and 
irch  of  England^  by  nauseating  her  pious,  prudent, 
le  orders  (of  which  I  ^ave  seen  some  scurvy  in- 
lay  rest  assured,  that  this  will  certainly  produce  con- 
it  confusion  will  as  certainly  ehd  in  popery. 
>re,  since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
been,  and  still  are  so  much  cavilled  and  struck  at, 
I  plea  of  conscience ;  it  will  concern  us,  as  becomes 
seriously  to  examine  the  force  of  this  plea ;  which 
s  are  still  setting  up  against  us  as  the  grand  pillar 
f  the  good  old  cause  of  nonconformity.  For  come 
ting  brother,  and  ask  him.  Why  cannot  you  com- 
I  die  church  of  En^and?  *'0h,"  says  he,  "it 
conscience;  my  conscience  will  not  suffer  me  to 
t  form,  to  kneel  at  the  sacrament,  to  hear  divine 
f  one  in  a  surplice ;  or  to  use  the  cross  in  baptism ;" 

and  is  this  the 'case  then,  that  it  is  all  pure  con- 
ceeps  you  from  complying  with  the  rule  and  order 
in  these  matters?  If  so,  then  produce  me  some 
of  God  forbidding  these  things.  For  conscience 
nds  or  forbids  any  thing  authentically,  but  there 
af  God  which  commands  or  forbids  it  first.     Cor 
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sciesice^  as  mi^t  be  easily  sho^vn,'  being  no  distinot  j 
faculty  from  the  mind  of  man,  bat  the  mind  of*  m 
applying  thQ  general  rule  of  God's  law  to  particulsur  c 
actions.  This  is  truly  and  properly  conscience.  Az&d 
show  me  such  a  law ;  and  that  either  as  a  necessary  di 
right  reason,  or  a  positive  injunction  in  God-s  rereale^ 
for  these  two  are  all  Ihe  ways  by  whicli  God  speadcs 
now-a-days ;  I  say,  show  me  someUiing  from  hence  wliic 
termands  or  condemns  all  or  any  of  the  forementioned  eer 
of  our  churph,  and  then  I  will  yield  the  cause.  But  if  ^  i 
reason,  no  such  scripture  can  be  brought  to  appear  in  their 
against  us,  but  that  with  screwed  face  and  doldul  whine  tii 
pi)'  you  with  senseless  harangues  of  conscience  against  cam 
nances^  the  dead  letter,  and  human  inventions  on  the  one 
and  loud  outcries  for  a  further  reformation  on  the  other ;  tb 
you  assured  that  they  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  ai 
the  word  conscience  is  used  only  as  an-instrument  to  pick  i 
more  particularly,  as  it  calls  it  a  Jurther  reJbrmaJtiQny  signii 
more,  with  reference  to  the  church,  than  as  if  one  man 
cx>me  to  another,  and  say,  ^'  Sir,  I  have  abeady  taken  awa 
cloak,  and  do  fully  intend  (if  I  can)  to  take  away  you 
also."  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  word  Jurther  reform 
and  so  long  as  )^ou  understand  it  in  this  sense,  you  cannot  I 
posed  upon  by  it. 

Well,  but  if  these  mighty  men  at  chapter  and  verse  cai 
duce  you  no  scripture  to  overthrgw  our  church  ceremonies, 
undertake  to  produce  scripture  enoUgh  to  warrant  them; 
all  those  places  which  absQli^tely  enjoin  obedience  and  subm 
to  lawful  governors  in  all  not  unlaw&l  things;  particular] 
in  1  Pet.  11.  13,  and  that  in  Heb.  xiii.  17  (of  which  two  ] 
more  again  presently),  together  with  the  other  in  1  Cor.  xi\ 
verse,  enjoimng  order  and  decency  in  God's  worship,  and 
things  relating  to  it.  And  consequently,  till  these  men  can 
the  forementioned  things  ordered  by  our  church,  to  be 
intrinsically  unlawful  or  indecent,  I  do  here  a^Srm,  by  the  an 
ty  of  the  foregoing  scriptures,  that  the  "use  of  them  as  they 
established  amongst  us,  is  necessaiy ;  and  that  all  pretence 
pleas  of  conscience  to  the  contrary,  are  nothing  but  cant  and  < 
fl^im  and  delusion.  In  a  word,  the  ceremomes  of  the  chui 
England  are  as  necessary  as  the  injunctions  of  an  imdoul 
lawful  authorihr,  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church,  an 
general  rules  of  decency,  determined  to  particulars  of  the  gr 
deeency,  can  make  them  necessaiy.  And  I  will  not  for  a 
world  be  arraigned  at  the  last. and  great  day  for  disturbin 
church,  and  disobeying  government,  and  have  no  better  pi 
so  doing  than  what  those  of  the  separation  were  ever  yet  al 
defend  themselves  by. 

But  some  will  here  say  perhaps,  If  this  be  all  that  you  r 
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til  can  and  do  bring  you  scripture  a^inst  yout 
Ernies;  even  that  which  condemns  Manll  ioorsk^y 
d  such  other  like  places.  To  which  I  answer,  first, 
^worship  fbdiidden  in  that  scripture,  is  so  termed, 
circumstance,  but  from  the  object  of  religious  wor- 

readily  own,  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  the  churches 
mnt  or  choose  wkom  or  whai  it  will  worship.     But 

infer,  that  it  is  not  therefore  in  the  church's  power 
}ff  and  in  what  manner  it  will  worship  the  true  object 
rorahip;  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  observes  such 
ncy  -as  are  proper,  and  conducing  to  that  purpose, 
scripture  is  wholly  irrelative  to  the  case  before  us ; 
inently  applied  to  it,  ^  any  poor  text  in  the  Rev&- 
er  sq)plied  to  the  grave  and  profound  whimsies  of 

interpreters.  But,  2.  To  this  objection  about  will 
mswer  yet  further;  (hat  the  forementioned  cere- 
B  church  of  England,  are  no  worship,  nor  part  of 
pat  all,  nor  were  ever  pretetided  so  to  be;  and  if 
50  much  as  worship,  I  am  sure  they  cannot  be  will 
t  we  own  theito  only-  for  circumstances,  modesj  and 
s  by  which  God's  worship  is  orderly  and  decently 

say,  we  pretend  them  not  to  be  parts  of  divine 
,  for  aH  that,  to  be  such  Aings  as  the  divine  worship, 
mce  or  other,  cannot  be  without;  for  that  which 
lor  can  give  vital  heat,  may  yet  be  necessary  to  pre- 

he  who  should  strip  himself  of  all  that  is  no  part  of 
1  quickly  find,  or  rather  feel  the  inconvenience  of  such 
lid  have  cause  to  wish  for  a  body  as  void  of  sense  as 
nent. 

onsequence  in  both  these  cases  is  perfectly  parallel ; 
I  may  rest  satisfied  that  what  is  nonsense  upon  a  prin- 
>n,  will  never  be  sense  upon  a  principle  of  religion* 
ng  the  necessity  of  the  aforesaid  usages^  in  the  church 
'.  Miall  lay  down  these  four  propositions, 
rcumstantials  in  the  worship  of  Grod,  as  well  a»in  all 
actions,  are  so  necessary  to  it,  that  it  cannot  possibly 
without  them. 

5cency  in  the  circumstantials  of  God's  worship  is  abso* 
try. 

e  g^eral  rule  and  precept  of  decency  is  not  capable 
ced  to  practice,  but  as  it  is  exemplified  in,  and  deter- 
ticular  instances.     And, 

rtly,  that  there  is  more  of  the  general  nature  of  decency 
icular  usages  and  ceremonies  which  the  church  of 

pitched  upon,  than  is  or  can  be  shown  in  any  other 

igs  I  affirm;    and  when  you   have   put  them  all 
any  one  give  me  a  solid  and  sufficient  reason  for  the 
2k2 
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For,  though  these  men  have  given  the  world  too  n 
proofs  of  their  own  example,  that  there  may  be  coin 
no  obedience ;  yet  I  believe  it  will  put  their  little  lo 
it,  to  prove  that  there  can  be  any  obedience  wlac 
no  command.  ^  And  therefore  it  unanswerably  fie 
the  abettors  of  the  forementioned  principles  plead 
in  a  direct  and  barefaced  contradiction  to  Goc 
command. 

And  now,  I  beseech  you,  consider  with  yourselves,  i 
slight  matter  that  I  am  treating  of;  I  say,  considex 
ought  to  judge  of  those  insolent,  imaccountable  boas 
science,  which,  like  so  many  fire-balls  or  mouth-gren; 
may  so  term  them,  are  every  day  thrown  at  our  chu 
aposde  bids  us  "  prove  all  things."  And  will  you  thej 
science  at  every  turn  upon  its  own  word?  upon  t 
credit  of  every  bold  impostor  who  pleads  it  ?  Will  you 
reason,  your  church,  and  your  religion,  and  both  of  thei 
in  the  world,  for  a  name?  and  that  a  wretched,  abi 
applied  name?  Knaves,  when  they  design  some  i 
ordinary  villany,  never  fkil  to  make  use  of  this  plea ; 
because  they  always  find  fools  ready  to  believe  it. 

But  you  will  say  then,  what  course  must  be  taker 
against  this  imposture  ?  Why  truly,  the  best  that  I  k 
have  told  you  before ;  namely,  that  whensoever  you  he\ 
these  sly,  sanctified  sycophants,  with  tumed-^up  eye,  i 
of  shoulder,  pleading  conscience  for  or  against  any 
practice,  you  would  forthwith  ask  them  what  word  of 
have  to  bottom  that  judgment  of  their  conscience  upon 
much  as  conscience,  being  God's  vicegerent,  was  neve 
sioned  by  him  to  govern  us  in  its  own  name ;  but  must 
some  divine  word  or  law  to  support  and  warrant  it.  A 
fore  call  for  such  a  word ;  and  diat  either  firom  scriptur 
manifest  universal  reason ;  and  insist  upon  it,  so  as  not 
off  without  it.  And  if  they  can  produce  you  no  such  t 
either  of  them  (as  they  never  can),  then  rest  assured 
are  arrant  cheats  and  hypocrites,  and  that  for  all  their  l 
the  conscience  of  such  men  is  so  &r  from  being  able  to  j 
any  true  confidence  towards  God,  that  it  cannot  so  mucl 
them  confidence  towards  a  wise  and  good  man,  no,  nor  y< 
themselves,  who  are  far  fix)m  being  either. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  you  the  first  ground  upon  i 
testimony  of  conscience  (concerning  a  man's  spiritu 
comes  to  be  so  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied  upoi 
the  high  office  which  it  holds  as  the  vicegerent  of  God  1 
the  soul  of  man :  together  with  the  two  grand  inferenc 
from  thence.  The  first  of  them  showing  3ie  absurdity, 
impertinence  of  pretending  conscience  against  any  thi 
there  is  no  law  of  God  mediate  or  immediate  against  it 
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the  intoierable  blasphemy  and  impiety  of  pretend- 
er any  thing,  which  the  known  law  of  Grod  is 
Dd  stands  in  open  defiance  of. 
w  to  the  second  ground,  from  which  conscience 
of  its  testimony  in  juddng  of  our  spiritual  estate ; 
in  those  properties  and  qualities  which  so  pecu* 
discharge  of  its  forementioned  office,  in  all  tilings 
il;    And  these  are  three, 
(kness  of  its  si^^t 
tenderness  of  its  sens0 :  and, 
istly.  Its  rigorous  and  impartial  way  of  giring 

hich  in  their  order.  And  first,  for  the  eaira- 
8  ofM^'^agraofy  of  Us  sightj  in  spying  out  efteiy 
pvay  concern  the  estate  ol  die  soul.  As  the  voice 
\  as  loud  as  thunder:  so  the  sight  of  it  is  as  pierc- 
Hghtning.  It  presendy  sees  the  guilt,  and  looks 
iws  and  blemishes  of  a  sinful  action ;  and  on  the 
es  die  candidness  of  a  man's  reiy  principles,  the 
tentions,  and  the  whole  carriage  of  every  circum- 
^os  performance.    So  strict  and  accurate  is  this 

count  it  is,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect 
rage  a  rational  mind  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
'  a  man  must  first  extihgtdsh  wd  put  out  the  great 
his  conscience ;  he  must'  ^t  away  from  himself, 
e  thousand  witnesses,  which  he  always  carries 

he  can  be  alone.    And  where  there  is  no  soli- 
lere  can  be  no  secresy. 

indeed,  that  a  long  and  a  bold  course  of  sinning 
!  shown  elsewhere,  very  much  dim  and  darken 
culty  of  conscience.  For  so  the  apostle  assures 
se  in  Rom.  i.  21,  and  the  same,  no  doubt,  it  does 
till  so  as  to  leave  such  persons,  both  then  and 
le  lucid  intervals,  sufficient  to  convince  them  of 
from  reason  and  natural  religion,  and  thereby  to 
susable ;  and  so,  in  a  word,  to  stop  their  mouths, 
tiieir  souls.  In  short,  their  conscience  was  not 
mder  a  kind  of  spiritual  apoplexy  or  deliquium. 
ts  hindered,  but  the  Acuity  not  destroyed.  And 
$e  be  naturally  thus  apprehensive  and  s^sacious, 
;ht  to  be  another  great  ground,  over  and  above 
r,  why  we  should  trust  md  rely  upon  the  reports 
ledge  is  still  &e  ground  and  reason  of  trust ;  and 
me  nas  of  discernment,  so  far  he  is  secured  from 
ion,  and  for  that  cause  fit  to  be  confided  in;  No 
to  be  credited  as  an  eye-witness.    And  conscience 

eye  of  the  world,  the  sun,  always  open,  alwsiys 
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making  discoveries.    Justly,  therefore,  may  we  by  th 
take  a  view  of  our  condition. 

2.  Another  property  or  quality  of  conscience,  en 
judge  so  truly  of  our  spiritual  estate,  is  the  tenderness 
For  as  by  the  quickness  of  its  sight,  it  directs  us  Tvrh 
not  to  do ;  so  by  this  tenderness  of  its  sense,  it  exciise 
us,  as  we  have  done  or  not  done  according  to  thos< 
And  it  is  altogether  as  nice,  delicate,  and  tender  in  f 
can  be  perspicacious  and  quick  in  seeing.  For  com 
know,  is  still  called  and  accounted  the  eye  of  the  soul 
troublesome  is  the  least  mote  or  dust  fdling  into  the 
how  quickly  does  it  weep  and  water  upon  the  least  gri 
afflicts  it! 

And  no  less  exact  is  the  sense  which  conscience,  pi 
its  native  purity,  has  of  the  least  sin.  For  as  great  sin 
small  ones  are  enough  to  wound  it ;  and  every  wound, 
is  painful,  till  it  festers  beyond  recovery.  As  soon  as  eve 
the  blow,  conscience  is  the  first  thing  that  feels  the  s 
sooner  does  the  poisoned  arrow  enter,  but  that  begins  t< 
wardly ;  sin  and  sorrow,  the  venom  of  one  and  the  angp 
other,  being  things  inseparable. 

Conscience,  if  truly  tender,  never  complains  withou 
though  I  confess  there  is  a  new  fashioned  sort  of  tendem^ 
science  which  always  does  so.  But  that  is  like  the  ten 
a  bog  or  quagmire,  and  it  is  very  dangerous  coming  near 
of  being  swallowed  up  by  it.  But  when  conscience 
acquired  this  artificial  tenderness,  it  will  strangely  enlar 
tract  its  swallow  as  it  pleases ;  so  that  sometimes  a  camel 
down  with  ease,  where  at  other  times,  even  a  gnat  may 
stick  by  the  way.  It  is,  indeed,  such  a  kind  of  tend 
makes  the  person  who  has  it  generally  very  tender  of  ol 
laws,  but  never  so  of  breaking  them.  And  therefore,  i 
commonly  at  such  variance  with  the  law,  I  think  the 
fittest  thing  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  let  no  man  deceive  himself,  or 
true  tenderness  of  conscience  is  any  thing  else  but  an 
exact  sense  of  the  rule  which  should  direct,  and  of  the  1 
should  govern  it.  And  while  it  steers  by  this  compai 
sensible  of  every  declination  from  it,  so  long  it  is  trulj 
perly  tender  and  fit  to  be  relied  upon,  whether  it  < 
approves  a  man  for  what  he  does.  For  from  hence  aloi 
its  excusing  or  accusing  power ;  all  accusation,  in  the  v 
of  the  thing,  still  supposing  and  being  founded  upon  s 
for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transgres 
where  there  can  be  no  transgression,  I  am  sure  there  oi: 
no  accusation. 

And  here,  when  I  speak  of  law,  I  mean  both  the  la 
and  of  man  too.     For  where  the  matter  of  a  law  is  a 
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&  greatest  clerks  being  not  always  the  honestest, 
^^Tisest  men,  but  may  purposely  soothe  a  man  up 
»r  the  service  of  some  sinister  interest ;  and  to 
of  a  foul  soul  in  a  flattering  glass :  considering 
^iiig  in  some  men  a  false  hope  of  another  world, 
srve  a  real  mterest  m  this, 
lotion  of  men,  who  have  framed  their  casuistical 
■feet  compliance  with  all  the  corrupt  affections 
5 :  and  by  that  new  invented  engine  of  the  doc- 
ity,  will  undertake  to  warrant  and  quiet  the 
e  in  the  commission  of  any  sin  whatsoever,  pro- 
ut  the  opinion  of  one  learned  man  to  vouch  it. 
ly,  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  conscience  of 
irson  to  rely  and  to  act  upon.  So  that  if  but 
s  that  I  may  lawfully  kill  a  man  to  prevent  a  box 
alumny,  by  which  he  would  otherwise  asperse  my 
y  with  a  good  conscience  do  it ;  nay,  I  may  safely 
2  casuist's  judgment,  though  thousands,  as  learned 
md  the  express  law  of  God  besides,  affirm  quite 
it  these  spintual  engineers  know  well  enough  how 
commandment,  either  by  taking  or  expounding  it 
Eisure. 

idant  have  these  Romish  casuists  over  scripture, 
lity;  much  like  what  is  said  of  the  stupid,  mo- 
hey  have  subdued  their  sense  and  reason  to  such 
e  to  their  rabbies,  as  to  hold,  that  in  case  two  rab- 
en  to  contradict  one  another,  they  were  yet  bound 
itradictory  assertions  of  both  to  be  equally  certain, 
wrord  of  God ;  such  an  iron-digesting  faith  have 
ty  it  is,  that  there  should  be  no  such  thing  in  in- 
stantiation to  emplov  it  upon, 
e  casuists  whom  I  Kave  been  speaking  of;  if  the 
doctor  may  authorize  the  practice  of  any  action, 
be  hard  to  find  any  sort  or  degree  of  yillany 
ition  of  man's  nature  is  capable  of  committing, 
meet  with  a  defence.  And  of  this  I  could  give 
5  from  something  written  by  a  certain  prelate  of 
nd  archbishop  of  Beneventum,  as  were  enough, 
ish  all  pious  ears,  but  almost  to  unconsecrate  the 
sak  in. 

s,  the  way  by  which  these  Romish  casuists  speak 
^sciences  of  men,  is  either  by  teaching  them,  that 
5  not  sins,  which  yet  really  are  so ;  or  by  sug- 
g  to  them,  which  shall  satisfy  their  minds,  not- 
riown,  actual,  avowed  continuance  in  their  sins ; 
ir  pardons  and  indulgences,  and  giving  men  a 
ts'  merits,  out  of  the  common  bank  and  treasury 
hich  the  pope  has  the  sole  custody  and  disposii 
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ofj  and  IS  never  kept  shot  to  such  as  come  with  an  open  ban 
that  according  to  these  new  evangelists^  well  may^  \*^e  pron 
*'  Blessed  are  the  rich,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,' 
God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  or  rather  suab  line 
of  soolsj  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shameless  sub^ 
of  morality.  And  it  is  really  matter  both  of  wonder  aad  inc 
lion,  that  such  impostors  should  at  all  concern  themselves  ^ 
rules  or  directions  of  consciencej  who  seem  to  have  no  consci 
to  apply  them  to. 

3,  The  absolution  pronounced  by  a  priest,  whether  papist  or 
testant,  is  not  a  certain,  infallible  ground,  to  give  the  pe/:soH  so 
solved  confidence  towards  God:  and  the  reason  is,  becaus 
absolution,  as  such,  could  of  itself  secure  a  man^  as  to  tJie  estM 
his  soul,  then  it  would  follow,  that  every  person,  so  absoli 
should,  by  virtue  thereof,  be  ipso/acta  put  mto  smh  a  conditioi 
safety  ;  which  is  not  imaginable. 

For  the  absolution  pronounced  must  be  either  conditional, 
running  upon  the  conditions  of  faith  and  repentance  ;  and  tk 
if  those  conditions  are  not  found  in  the  person  so  absolved,  ii 
but  a  seal  to  a  blank,  and  so  a  mere  nullity  to  him.  Or,  the  ah 
lution  must  be  pronounced  in  terms  absolute  and  unconditioni 
and  if  so,  then  the  said  absolution  becomes  valid  and  effector 
either  by  \Hrtue  of  the  state  of  the  person,  to  w^hom  it  wa^  pr 
nouncedj  as  being  a  true  penitent,  or  by  virtue  of  the  opus  oper 
him^  or  bare  action  itself  of  the  priest  absolving  him.  l( 
receives  its  vahdity^  from  the  former;  then  it  is  clear,  thi 
although  it  runs  in  forms  absolute,  yet  it  is  indeed  Qon^itwm 
as  depending  upon  the  qualification  of  the  person  to  whom  it  i 
pronounced ;  who  therefore  owes  the  remission  of  his  sins^  m 
properly  to  the  prlest^s  absolution,  but  to  his  own  repentance j  whid 
made  that  absolution  effectual,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  savei 
him,  though  the  priest  had  never  absolved  him. 

But  if  it  be  asserted,  that  the  very  action  of  the  priest  absokinjs 
him  has  of  itself  this  virtue:  then  we  must  grant  also,  Ml 
it  is  in  the  priest's  powder  to  save  a  man,  who  never  repented ^  Jioi 
did  one  good  work  in  all  his  life;  forasmuch  as  it  is  in  his  p"wp/ 
to  perform  this  action  upon  him  in  full  form,  and  with  full  inten- 
tion to  absolve  him.  But  the  horrible  absurdityj  blasplsemy,  and 
impiety  of  this  aissertion,  sufficiently  proclaims  its  falsity  w&m\ 
any  further  confutation. 

In  a  word,  if  a  man  be  a  penitent,  his  repentajice  %\imfs 
liis  absolution  effectual.  If  not,  let  the  priest  repeat  tlie  saroc 
absolution  to  him  ten  thousand  times :  yet  for  all  his  being  ab- 
solved m  this  world  J  God  will  condemn  hiio  in  the  otbtT.  krA 
consequently  he  who  places  his  salvation  upon  this  ground^  will 
find  himself  like  an  imprisoned  and  condemned  malcfacEnr,  wio 
in  the  night  dreams  that  he  is  released  j  but  in  the  moniiagfici^ 
himself  led  to  the  gallows* 
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no  advantages  fi-om  external  chui*ch  member- 
of  the  true  religion,  can  of  themselves  give  a 
>wards  God :   and  yet  perhaps  there  is  hardly 
le  world  which  men,  in  all  ages,  have*  generally 
smselves  with.     The  Jews  were   an    eminent 
prho,  because  they  were  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
nowledged  by  our  Saviour,  John  viii.  37,  and 
entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God,  Rom.  iii.  2, 
covenants  and  the^  promises,  Rom.  ix.  4 :  that 
,  because  they  were  the  true  church,  and  pro- 
religion,  while  all  the  worid  about  them  lay 
ranee,  heathenism,  and  idolatry,  they  concluded 
jod  was  so'fond  of  them,  that  notwithstanding 
md  immoralities,  they  were  still  the  darlings  of 
inly  heirs-apparent  of  salvation.     They  thought, 
d   themselves  linked  together   in   so  fast,  but 
a  covenant,  that  althoupi  they  never  performed 
od  was  yet  bound  to  make  good  eveiy  tittle  of 

B  John  the  Baptist  set  himself  with  so  much 
gnation  to  baffle  this  senseless,  arrogant  conceit 
lade  them  huff  at  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  as 
m,  and  not  at  all  belon^ng  to  them ;  in  Matt, 
t,"  says  he,  "  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have 
ither."    This,  he  knew,  lay  deep  in  their  hearts, 
their  mouths,  and    kept  them  msolent  and  im- 
nd  of   the  highest  and    most  clamorous  guilt; 
ir  himself  also,  not  long  after  this,  assured  them 
a  very  different  stock  and  parentage  from  that 
A  of;  and  that  whosoever  was  their  father  upon 
it,  the  devil  was  certainly  so  upon  a  moral. 
>  how  vainly  do  the  Romanists  pride  and  value 
he  name  ot  catholics  j  of  the  catholic  rdigimi^  and 
trch  !    Though  a  title  no  more  applicable  to  the 
,  than    a    man's  finger  when  it  is  swelled  and 
called  his  whole  bo^ :  a  church  which  allows 
without  it,  nor  awards  damnation  to  almost  any 
therefore,  as  the  former  empty  plea  served  the 
,  no  wonder  if  this  equally  serves  these,  to  put 
's    paradise,  by    feeding    their    hopes,   without 
res ;  and,  as  an  excellent  expedient,  first  to  as- 
iren,  and  then  to  bring  them  easily  to  it ;   and  so 
e  both  their  souls  and  their  sins  too. 
how  the  same  cheat  runs  through  all  professions, 
he  same  dress ;    none  are  more  powerfully  and 
than  another  sort  of  men,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
B  acceptance  with  God,  and  indeed  their  whole 
mighty  zeal,  or  rather  outcry,  against  popery  and 
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superstition ;  yeibaU^,  indeed,  uttered  against  the 
Rome,  but  really  against  the  church  of  Endand.  To 
of  persons  I  shall  say  no  more  but  this,  ana  that  in  th 
truth  and  meekness,  .namely,  that  zeal  and  noise  agaii 
?jid  real  services  for  it,  are  no  such  inconsistent  tiling 
may  imagine ;  indeed,  no  more  than  invectives  against  f. 
solemn  addresses  of  thanks  to  them,  for  that  very  tbingf 
they  would  have  brought  in  popery  upon  us.  And  if  tl 
separation  do  not  yet  know  so  much,  thanks  to  them  fbi 
the  church  of  England  do ;  and  so  may  they  themseli 
due  time.  I  speak  not  ibis  by  way  of  sarcasm,  tc 
them  (I  leave  that  to  their  own  consciences,  which 
more  effectually),  but  by  way  of  charity  to  warn  thei 
them  be  assured,  that  this  whole  scene  and  practice  of  t 
really  superstition,  and  as  false  a  bottom  to  rest  their  souL 
either  the  Jews'  alle^g  Abraham  for  their  iather,  while 
claimed  them  for  his-  children ;  or  the  papists  relying  i 
indulgence^  their  saint's  merits  and  supererogations,  and  s 
fopperies,  as  can  never  settle,  nor  indeed  so  much  as  i 
conscience ;  and  much  less  recommend  it  to  that  Judge,  v 
to  be  flammed  off  with  words,  and  phrases,  and  name 
taken  out  of  the  scripture  itself. 

Nay,  and  I  shall  proceed  yet  further.  It  is  not  a  ma 
of  the  church  of  England  itself  (though  undoubtedly  tl 
and  best  reformed  church  in  the  world ;  indeed,  so  well  ; 
that  it  will  be  found  a  much  easier  work  to  sdter,  than 
its  constitution);  I  say,  it  is  not  a  man's  being  evei 
excellent  church,  which  can  of  itself  clear  accounts  betv 
and  his  conscience ;  since  bare  communion  with  a  goo( 
can  never  alone  make  a  good  man ;  for  if  it  could,  I  am 
should  have  no  bad  ones  in  ours ;  and  much  less  such 
betray  it. 

So  that  we  see  here,  that  it  is  but  too  manifest  that  m< 
churches  and  persuasions  are  strangely  apt  to  flatter  and 
themselves  with  what  they  believe,  and  what  they  proi 
if  we  thoroughly  consider  the  matter,  we  shall  find  the  ; 
lie  in  this ;  that  those  religious  institutions,  which  God 
only  for  means,  helps^  and  advantages,  to  promote  an< 
men  in  the  practice  of  holiness,  they  look  upon  rat] 
privilege  to  serve  them  instead  of  it,  and  really  to  com 
it.  This  is  the  very  case,  and  a  fatal  self-imposture  it  is  ( 
and  such  a  one  as  defeats  the  design  and  destroys  the  for 
religion. 

And  thus  I  have  shown  four  several  uncertain  and  deceit 
which  men  are  prone  to  judge  of  their  spiritual  estate  by. 

But  now,  have  we  any  better  or  more  certain  to  substi 
recommend  in  the  room  of  them  f  Why,  yes ;  if  we  be 
apostle,  a  man's  own  heart  or  conscience  is  that  which,  i 
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le  to  give  him  "  confidence  towards  God.^'  And 
Sicause  the  heart  knows  that  by  itself,  which 
rid  besides  can  give  it  any  knowledge  of;  and 
nrledge  of  which  it  can  have  no  foundation  to 
>iifidence  upon.  Conscience,  under  God,  is  the 
idee  of  what  the  soul  has  done,  and  what  it  has 
;uiit  it  has  contracted,  and  what  it  has  not ;  as  it 
L,  ^^What  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
man  which  is  in  him  ?"  Conscience  is  its  own 
Le  master  of  its  own  secrets :  and  it  is  the  privi- 
re,  that  eveiy  man  diould  keep  the  key  of  his  own 

urther  prosecution  of  the  words,  I  shall  do  these 

how  the  heart  or  conscience  ought  to  be  in* 
r  to  its  founding  in  us  a  rational  confidence 

w  how  and  by  what  means  we  may  get  it  thus  in- 
sieards  preserve  and  keep  it  so. 
»w  whence  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  conscience 
nes  to  be  so '  authentic,  and  so  much  to  be  relied 

,  I  shall  assign  some  particular  cases  or  instances, 
fidence  su^ested  by  it  does  most  eminently  show 


or  the  first  of  these,  how  the  heart  or  conscience 
wed  in  order  to  itsjftmnding  in  us  a  rational  con^ 
wod.  It  is  certain  that  no  man  can  have  any  such 
ds  God,  only  because  his  heart  tells  him  a  lie ;. 
do  80,  is  altogether  as  certain.  For  there  is  the 
11  as  the  rightly  informed  conscience  ;  and  if  the 
ens  to  be  deluded,  and  thereupon  to  ^ve  &lse 
will,  so  that  by  virtue  of  those  directions  it  ia 
lourse  of  sin,  sin  does  not  therefore  cease  to  be 
lan  committei  it  conscientiously.  If  conscience 
verted  so  far,  as  to  bring  a  man  under  a  persua- 
Lther  lawfiil  or  his  duty,  to  resist  the  magistrate, 
s  neighbour's  just  rights  or  estate,  to  worship 
,  or  to  lie,  equivocate,  and  the  Uke,  this  will  not 
»re  God ;  since  error,  which  is  in  itself  evil,  can 
ier  thing  good.  He  who  does  an  unwarrantable 
false  information,  which  information  he  ought  not 
,  cannot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  one  sin  the 
r.  •         ^       ■ 

erefore  must  be  rightly  informed,  before  the 
aun  be  authentic  in  what  it  pronounces  concem- 
f  the  soul.    It  must  proceed  by  the  two  grand 
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confidence  before  saints  and  angels.  Surely  the  comfort  ' 
it  conveys  at  this  season  is  something  bigger  than  the  capac^ it 
mortality ;  mighty  and  unspeakable  j  and  not  to  be  undei^oocl 
comes  to  be  felt. 

And  now,  who  would  not  quit  all  the  pleasureSj  and  traiaib 
trifiesj  which  are  apt  to  captivate  the  heart  of  raan^  and  pui  .941 
greatest  rigours  of  piety,  and  austerities  of  a  good  hfe,  to  pwin 
to  himself  s\ich  a  conscience,  as  at  the  ho«r  of  death,  wlien  oJ 
friendships  of  the  world  shall  hid  him  adieu,  and  the  whole  ere 
turn  its  hack  upon  him,  shall  dismiss  his  soul  and  close  his 
with  that  blessed  sentence,  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and  fei 
servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ?'' 

For  he  whose  conscience  enables  him  to  look  Gt)d  in  the 
with  confidence  here,  shall  be  sure  to  see  his  face  also  with  con 
hereafter* 

Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant  to  us  all ;  to  whom  he  rend< 
and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  aod 
minion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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TO  THE   MOST  RKT.    fATHER  IN  OOD 

HD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  DUBLIN,  HIS  GRACE 


quaintance  and  friendship  which  your  Grace  was 
me  with  while  you  lived  at  Oxford,  havi^  embold* 
s  myself  to  your  lordship  at  this  great  distance  of 
'  of  condition ;  in  hopes  that  by  your  Grace's  ad- 
iigh  a  station  in  the  church,  that  which  before  was 
nay  now  improve  into  patronage  and  protection, 
ous  as  I  am  of  so  ennobling  a  patronage,  and  as  sin- 
have  for  your  Grace's  favour,  I  must  needs  own, 
ny  present  application  to  your  Grace  is  not  so  much 
as  to  pay  a  aebt ;  and,  in  answer  to  the  many  obli- 
,  to  congratulate  your  Grace  on  that  height  of  dignity 
hich  Providence  nas  so  happily  raised  you,  and  your 
ly  entitled  you ;  and  so,  without  your  seeking  (and 
y)  for  it,  made  you,  to  your  great  honour,  to  be  sought 
eing,  as  from  my  heart  I  believe,  few  examples  in 
uch  merit  and  so  much  modesty  in  conjunction, 
small  infelicity  to  the  church  of  England,  to  have 
raordinary  a  member ;  but  none  at  all  I  conceive  to 
vou  are  placed  where  you  are ;  especially  if  your 
Icr  the  present  estate  of  our  church  here,  as  through 
emies  she  stands  divided  as^ainst  herself;  and  that 
;e  odd  new  terms  of  distinction,  maliciously  invented 
ide  use  of  for  that  base  purpose  :  such  a  sovereign, 
peculiar  method  have  some  found  out  for  preserving 
best  way  to  preserve  a  body  be  by  cutting  it  asunder, 
ncienter  members  of  her  communion,  who  have  all 
contended  for  a  strict  conformity  to  her  rules  and 
nrest  course  to  establish  her,  have  been  of  late  repre- 
•eprobated,  under  the  inodiating  character  of  high 
lereby  stand  marked  out  for  all  the  discouragement 
rer  together  can  pass  upon  them ;  while  those  of  the 
principle  are  distingu,ished,  or  rather  sanctified,  by 
ndearing  name  of  low  churchmen,  not  from  their 
be  sure)  a  lower  condition  in  the  church  than  others, 
ow  but  they  can  look  as  high ;  but  from  the  low  con- 
uthors  of  this  distinction  would  fain  bring  the  church 
in  which  tliey  have  made  no  small  progress  already 

dication  refen  to  the  twelve  sennooa  next  following. 
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And  tbus,  by  these  ungenerous,  as  well  as  unconscionable 
a  fat^l  rent  and  division  is  made  amongst  us ;  and  bein^  ; 
those  of  the  concision  who  made  it,  would  do  well  to  considi 
that  which  our  Saviour  assures  us  will  destroy  a  kingdom,  1 
liest  way  to  seule  and  support  a  church.  But  I  questio 
these  dividers  will  very  shortly  receive  thanks  from  the 
I  he  good  services  they  have  done  them ;  and  in  the  inea;] 
may  be  sure  pf  their  scoffs. 

Never,  certainly,  were  the  fundamental  articles  of  our  fait] 
impugned,  nor  the  honour  of  our  church  so  foully  blemislu 
have  been  of  late  years ;  while  the  Socinians  have  had 
uncontrolled  fling  at  both ;  and  the  Tritheists  have  injured  an 
ihem  more  by  pretending  to  defend  them  against  the  Socic 
the  Socinians  ttiemselves  did  or  could  do  by  opposing  tb 
surely  it  would  be  thought  a  very  odd  way  of  riadiBg  a  n 
plague  by  running  him  through  with  a  sword ;  or  of  curin{ 
lethargy  by  casting  him  into  a  calenture ;  a  disease  of  i 
nature,  indeed,  but  no  less  fatal  to  the  patient ;  who  eqi 
whether  his  sickness  or  his  physic,  the  malignity  of  his  disl 
the  method  of  his  cure,  despatches  him.  And  in  like  ma 
it  fare  With  a  church,  which,  feeling  itself  struck  with  the 
Socinianism,  flies  to  Tritheism  for  an  antidotp. 

.  But  at  length,  happily  steps  in  the  royal  authority  to  th< 
relief,  with  several  healing  injunctions  in  its  hands,  for  the  ( 
and  ending  the  disputes  about  the  Trinity  then  on  foot: 
indeed  so  wisely  framed,  so  seasonably  timed,  and  (by  tb 
least)  so  graciously  intended,  that  they  must  in  all  likelihoc 
any  other  Irenicon^  have  restored  peace  to  the  church,  bad  i 
for  the  importunity  and  partiality  of  some,  who  having  by  t 
these  injunctions  endeavoured  to  silence  the  opposite  pa 
by  their  arguments  they  could  not  do,  and  withal,  looking  u 
selves  as  privileged  persons,  and  so  above  those  ordinan 
others  were  to  be  subject  to,  resolved  not  to  be  silent  thems 
renewing  the  contest,  partly  by  throwing  Muggleton  and 
with  some  other  foul  stufl*,  in  their  adversaries'  faces ;  and 
a  shameless  reprinting  (without  the  least  reinforcing) 
exploded  tritheistic  notions  again  and  again,  they  quite  brol 
the  royal  prohibitions,  and  soon  after  began  to  take  as  grei 
in  venting  their  innovations  and  invectives,  as  ever  tney 
before ;  so  that  he,  who  shall  impartially  consider  the  coi 
by  these  men,  with  reference  to  those  engagod  on  the  otl 
this  controversy  about  the  Trinity,  will  find  that  their  whol 
ing  in  it  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  thiefs  binding  th< 
an  honest  man  with  a  cordf  much  fitter  for  his  own  neck. 

But,  blessed  be  God,  matters  stand  not  so  with  you  in  It 
climate  there  being  not  more  impatient  of  poisonous  animal 
church  of  poisonous  opinions;  a  universal  concurrent 
shining  all  over  it,  from  the  superior  clergy  who  preside;  t 
rior  placed  under  them:  so  that  we  never  hear  from  thei 
presbyter,  and  much  less  of  any  dean,  who  dares  innovat 
faith  received  ;  and  least  of  all  (should  such  a  wretch  chai 
up  among  you)  can  I. hear  of  any  bishop  likely  to  debase 
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3inr,  as  either  to  defend  tbe  man,  ot  colour  over  his 
Lstly,  do  we  find  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  clergy 
ing  written  against  one  sort  of  heresy  or  heterodoxy, 
r  excuse  him  in  writing  for  another,  and  much  less 

ach  things  as  these  make  tbe  case  with  us  here  in 
>  near  that  of  Poland  about  120  or  IdO  years  ago,* 
e  of  three  distinct  infinite  spirits  began  and  led  the 
uickly  foUowed  (aid  the  design  was  laid)  bySoci- 
>on  their  old  popery  got  a  firmer  establishment  and 
>osition  than  before ;  the  government  preferring  a 
feet  Christianity  before  the  most  refined  Turcism. 
biod  taken  there,  and  I  wish  it  may  not  have  the  like 

>ntrary,  amongst  you,  when  a  certain  Mahometan 
r  thing  of  late)  notorious  for  his  blasphemous  denial 
f  our  religion,  and  his  insufilerable  virulence  against 
m  priesthood,  thought  to  have  found  shelter  amongst 
ent,  to  their  immortal  honour,  presently  sent  him 
lout  the  help  of  a  faffot  soon  made  the  kingdom  tod 
ifficient  argument  doubtless,  how  far  we  are  from 
'age  executions  used  by  the  papists  to  rid  the  church 
blasphemers;  where  authority,  animated  with  due 
t  that  worthy  work  by  other  more  humane,  but  not 
ans.  Nothing  certainly  but  power,  as  the  world 
ep  the  church  in  peace. 

lord,  may  that  Qod,  by  whom  princes  and.  prelates 
^hes  stand,  long  preserve  your  Grace,  and  that  excel- 
\k  you  are  so  eminent  a  pillar  of  and  ornament  to ; 
incomparable  courage  and  faithfulness  lately  shown 
;  great  d^oiitumy  the  holy  religion  committed  to  her 
herself  a  name  which  will  never  die ;  and  such  a 
d  reputation,  as  no  bending  this  way  or  that  way, 
icliingit,  ever  could  or  can  give  so  ample  and  so 
dy:  for  it  is  lead  only  that  bends  to  almost  every 
lobler  metals  cannot  do,  and  the  nobler  sort  of  minds 

spass  too  far  upon  your  Grace's  time  and  business, 
mbly  imploring  your  Grace's  blessing,  I  lay  these 
>ur  feet,  infinitely  unworthy,  I  confess,  of  the  accept- 
i  person,  and  the  perusal  of  so  judicious  an  eye;  but 
i  best  pledges  I  can  give  your  Grace  of  those  sin- 
services,  which  your  Grace  ought  always  to  claim, 
nil  to  receive  from, 

My  lord, 
irace's  ever  faithful  and  most  obedient  servant, 

Robert  Soitth. 

[  30,  1698. 

Bt  in  8vo,  entitlMl,  The  Growth  of  Error,  dtc,  aect.  8,  printed  in 
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SERMON  XXV. 

the  doctrine  of  merit  stated,  amd  the  imposbik 
man's  meriting  of  god. 

[Praacbed  mt  WotUDintter  Abbey,  December  5,  1697.] 
Jo^.   XXII.   2. 

Can  a  man  beprqfUabk  unto  God? 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  certainly  for  a  n 
?ightly  informed  upon  what  terms  and  conditions  he  is  1 
with  God,  and  God  with  him,  in  the  great  busine 
salvation.  For  by  knowing  upon  what  terms  he  mi 
eternal  happiness  hereafter,  he  will  know  also  u] 
grounds  he  is  to  hope  for  and  expect  it  here ;  and  so  b 
govern  both  his  actions  and  expectations  according  to 
of  the  thing  he  is  in  pursuit  of;  lest  otherwise  he  shou 
to  fail  of  Uie  prize  he  runs  for,  by  mistaking  the  way  1 
run  in. 

St.  Paul,  as  plainly  as  words  can  express  a  thing,  te 
eternal  life  is  the  gift  of  God ;  and,  consequently,  to  be 
by  us  only  as  such:  nay,  he  asserts  it  to  be  a  gift  in 
same  verse  in  which  he  affirms  death  to  be  as  due  to  a 
wages  are  to  a  workman,  Romans  vi.  23.  Than  whi 
nothing  certainly  can  be  more  ftill  and  conclusive,  that 
proceeds  wholly  upon  free  gift,  though  damnation  u] 
desert. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  extreme   folly,  or  rather  s 
of  man's  corrupt  nature,  that  this  does  by  no  means  S2 
For  though  indeed  he  would  fain  be  happy,  yet  fain 
also  thank  none  for  it  but  himself.     And  though  he  f 
not  only  his  duty  but  his  necessity  brings  him  eveiy 
his  knees  to  almighty  God  for  the  very  bread  he  eats  ; 
he   comes  to  desJ  with  him  about  spirituals  (thin^  of 
greater  value),  h^  appears  and  acts,  not  as  a  supphcant 
merchant ;  not  as  one  who  comes  to  be  relieved,  but 
For  something  he  would  receive  of  God,  and  something 
give  him ;  and  nothing  will  content  this  insolent,  yet  impc 
ture,  unless  he  may  seem  to  buy  the  very  thing  he  be( 
being  the  pride  and  baseness  of  some  spirits,  that  when 
ceive  a  benefit  too  big  for  them  to  requite,  they  will  even 
kindness,  and  disown  the  obligation. 

Now  this  great  self-delusion,  so  prevalent  upon  most 
the  thing  here  encountered  in  the  text.     The  words  of 
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speech,  under  an  interrogation  couching  a  po- 
are  a  declaration  of  the  impossibility  of  man's 
to  God,  or  (which  is  all  one)  of  his  meriting  of 
;  to  the  true,  proper,  and  strict  sense  of  merit, 
iterrogative  way  of  expression  import  only  a  bare 
thing,  as  in  itself  impossible,  but  also  a  manifest, 
lence  of  the  said  impossibility ;  as  if  it  had  been 
dng  can  be  more  plainly  impossible  than  for  a 
table  to  God ;  for  God  to  receive  any  advantage 
sousness,  or  to  gain  any  thing  by  his  making  his 
md  consequently,  that  nothing  can  be  more  ab* 
Liy  to  all  sense  and  reason,  than  for  a  man  to 
lerish  so  irrational  a  conceit,  or  to  affirm  so  gross 

3ther  thing  is  here  meant  bv  a  man's  being  pro- 
but  his  meriting  of  God,  will  appear  from  a  true 
unt  of  the  nature  of  merit;  which  we  may  not 
le,  a  right  to  receive  some  good  upon  the  score 
done,  together  with  an  equivalence  or  parity  of 
the  good  to  be  received  and  the  good  done.  So 
according  to  the  common  division  of  justice  into 
id  distributive,  that  which  is  called  commutative 
dy  about  the  strict  value  of  things,  according  to 

proportion  (as  the  schools  speak),  which  admits 

and  the  other  species  of  justice,  called  distribu- 
iting  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punish- 
of  some  latitude  and  degrees  in  the  dispensation 
ruth,  even  this  distribution  itself  must  so  far  fol- 
f  commutation,  that  the  good  to  be  dispensed  by 
ought  in  justice  to  be  equivalent  to  the  work  or 
;  is  designed  as  a  compensation  of;  so  as  by  no 

below  it,  or  fall  short  of  the  full  value   of  it. 

(upon  a  just  estimate  of  the  matter)  it  follows, 
losophy,  merit  is  nothing  else  but  an  instance  or 
of  lliat  noted  saying  or  maxim,  that  one  benefiELC- 
m,  requires  another ;  and  imports  neither  more  nor 
's  claim  or  title  to  receive  as  much  good  from  ano- 
one  for  him. 

[lerefore  bein^  premised,  as  an  explication  of  the 
if  the  words  (the  words  themselves  being  too  plain 
led  any  further  exposition),  we  shall  observe  and 
t  these  four  particulars : — 

;  supposed  or  implied  in  them,  viz.  that  men  are 
rone  to  entertain  an  opinion  or  persuasion,  that  they 
t  of  God,  or  be  profitable  to  him. 
g  expressed,  namely,  that  such  an  opinion  or  per- 
y  false  and  absurd :  and  that  it  is  impossible  for 

Grod,  or  be  profitable  to  him. 
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IIL  Something  inferred  from  both  the  former,  to  wii 
foremenlioned  opinion  or  persuasion  is  the  very  source  < 
tion  of  two  of  the  greatest  corruptions  that  have  infested 
tian  church  and  rehgion.     And, 

rV.  And  lastly,  Something  objected  against  the  partis 
coursed  of,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  answer  and  rem 
so  conclude  this  discourse. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order.    And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  them.  The  thing  supposed  or  ii 
the  wor4s,  namely,  that  men  are  naturally  very  prone  U 
an  (nmian  or  persuasion^  that  they  are  able  to  merit  of  i 
profitable  to  Mm. 

The  truth  of  which  will  appear  from  these  two  conside 

First,  That  it  is  natural  for  them  to  place  too  higl 
both  upon  themselves  and  their  own  pCTformances, 
this  is  so,  is  evident  from  that  universal  experience,  whi 
it  no  less  natural  to  them  to  bear  a  more  than  ordinar 
themselves;  and  all  love,  we  know,  is  founded  in,  ai 
from  a  proportionable  esteem  of  the  object  loved :  so 
in  what  degree  any  man  loves  himself,  in  the  same  degr 
follow,  that  he  must  esteem  himself  too.  Upon  which  ace 
that  every  man  will  be  sure  to  set  his  own  price  upon  "^ 
and  what  he  does,  whether  the  world  will  come  up  to  it  > 
it  seldom  does. 

That  speech  of  St.  Peter  to  our  Saviour  is  veiy  rema 
Matt.  xix.  27,  "Master,"  sajrs  he,  "we  have  forsake 
followed  thee ;  what  shall  we  have  therefore  ?"  In  wh 
he  seems  to  be  upon  equal  terms  with  his  Lord,  and  to  i 
more  of  him,  as  he  thought,  but  what  he  strictly  had 
from  him ;  and  all  this  from  a  conceit  that  he  had  done 
exceedingly  meritorious,  that  it  must  even  nonplus  his 
bounty  to  quit  scores  with  him  by  a  just  requital.  N 
had  the  same  proud  ferment  got  into  Qie  minds  of  all 
pies,  that  neither  could  their  own  low  condition,  nor  the 
sermons  of  that  great  example  of  self-denial  and  humili 
they  dfeiily  conversed  with :  nor,  lastly  the  correctives  of 
grace,  totally  clear  and  cure  them  of  it.  And  therefore 
aer  if  a  principle  so  deeply  rooted  in  nature,  works  with 
power  of  nature ;  and,  considering  also  the  corruption 
as  little  wonder  is  it,  if  it  runs  out  with  an  extravaganc 
its  power,  making  the  minds  of  men  even  drunk  with  a  fa 
eating  deceit  of  their  own  worth  and  abilities.  From 
is,  that  as  man  is,  of  all  creatures  in  the  world,  both  the 
rous  and  the  most  unable  to  advance  himself;  so  thro 
and  indigence  (qualities  which  usually  concur  in  beggars) 
unwilling  to  own  the  benefections  he  lives  by,  and  has  m 
as  this  weak  and  worthless  self-admirer,  who  has  noth 
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but  that  he  can,  upon  such  tenns,  admire  himself. 
ne  I  into  the  world,  and  naked  shall  I  go. out 
be  the  motto  of  every  man  when  bom,  the  history 
his  epitaph  when  dead :  his  emptiness  and  self- 
^ther,  cannot  but  make  him  feel  m  himself  (which 
of  knowing)  that  he  has  indeed  nothing,  and  yet 
as  if  he  could  command  all  things ;  at  die  same 
lition,  and  yet  lofty  in  opinion ;  boasting  and  yet 
^  boastinff  against  Him  whom  he  depends  upon. 
is  the  foulest  solecism  in  behaviour,  and  two  of 
es  that  can  be  in  conjunction.  But,  ^ 
second  consideration,  from  whence  we  infer  this 
n  to  think  themselves  able  to  merit  of  God,  or  to 
bim,  is  their  natural  aptness  to  form  and  measure 
ons  of  the  Supreme  Lord  of  alL  things,  by  what 
and  observe  of  the  princes  and  potentates  of 
L  reference  to  such  as  are  under  their  dominion, 
rtainly  a  very  prevailing  fallacy,  and  steals  too 
's  minds,  as  bemg  founded  in  the  unhappy  predo- 
ise  over  reason;  which  in  the  present  condition 
I,  does  but  too  frequently  and  fatally  take  place, 
ly  have  but  faint  notions  of  things  spiritual,  aud 
lot  into  their  senses ;  but  their  ^es,  their  ears, 
\  are  too  often  made  by  them  the  rule  of  their 
)st  always  the  reason  of  their  practice.  And 
irvel,  if  Aey  blunder  in  their  notions  about  God  ; 
ly  above  the  apprehensions  of  sense ;  while  they 
erwise  of  him  at  best,  but  of  some  great  king  or 
nth  a  worldly  majesty  and  grandeur  over  such 
I  themselves :  whereupon,  as  they  frame  to  them- 
idea  of  him,  but  such  as  they  borrow  from  the 
n  earthly  sovereign,  so  they  conceive  also  of  their 
him,  and  depen£nce  upon  him,  just  as  they  do  of 
ses  between  such  a  sovereign  and  his  subjects; 
ly,  since  they  find  that  there  is  no  prince  upon 
ite,  but  that  he  stands  in  as  much  need  of  his 
ny  things,  as  they  do  or  can  stand  in  need  of  him 
ent  and  protection  (by  reason  whereof  there  must 
reciprocal  exchange  of  offices  and  a  mutual  sup- 
between  them,  rendering  both  parties  equally 
5  another) :  I  say,  from  these  misapplied  premises, 
undistinguishing  reason  of  the  generality  of  man- 
infers,  that  me  creature  also  may,  on  some 
beneficial  to  his  Creator,  as  such  a  subject  is  to  his 
it  there  may  be  the  like  circulation  of  good  turns 
they  being,  as  they  think,  within  their  compass, 
to  God,  as  God  for  his  part  is  beneficial  to  them ; 
le  notion  of  merit,  or  of  being  profitable  to  God. 
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A  conceit  that  sticks  so  close  to  human  nature,  that  xx€ 
sophy  nor  religion  can  wholly  remove  it;   and  yet 
sider  the  limited  right  which  the  greatest  prince  apoj 
over  his  meanest  slave,  and  that  absolute,  boundless, 
right,  which  God   has  over  the   very  same  things  an 
which  such  princes  avow  a  clain^  to,   and  by  virtue 
transcendent  right  something  is  God's  which  can  never 
and  even  what  is  theirs  is  still  by  much  higher  title    h 
if  we  consider  this,  the  absurdity  and  inconsequence    c 
discourses  about  the  relation  between  God  and  men,  a£ 
from  what  we  see  and  observe  between  man  and  man,  as 
and   governed,  is  hereby  more    than    sufficiently  proi 
yet  as  absurd,  as  fallacious,  and  inconsequent  as  this  wi 
coursing  is,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of  the  dc 
merit,   and   consequently  of  the  religion   of  too  great 
the  world :   a  religion  tending  only  to  defraud  men  of  1 
Saviour,  by  persuading  them  that  they  may  be  their  01? 
thus   much    for   the  first  particular,  the  thing  suppose 
words,  to  wit.  That  men  are  naturally  very  prone  to 
themselves  that  they  are  able  to  merit  of  God,  or  be  pro 
him. 
I  now  proceed  to  the 

II.  Particular,  in  which  we  have  soniething  expressed, 
that  such  a  persuasion  is  utterly  false  and  absurd^  and  thai 
possible  for  men  to  merit  of  Gody  or  be  profitable  to  him. 
I  shall  evince  by  showing  the  several  ingredients  of  merit 
conditions  necessary  to  render  an  action  meritorious.  Su( 
these  four  that  follow  ;  as. 

First,  That  an  action  be  not  due ;  that  is  to  say,  it  mi 
such  as  a  man  stands  obliged  to  the  doing  of,  but  such 
frefe  either  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  without  being  chargeable 
guilt  of  any  sinful  omission  in  case  he  does  it  not.  It 
ul  account  given  of  merit  by  Spanhemius*  the  elder, 
opus  bonum  tndebitum  faciens  pramium  debitum  ex  indeb 
otherwise,  if  that  which  is  diie  may  also  merit,  then,  by  pa; 
I  owe,  I  may  make  my  creditors  my  debtors  ;  and  every 
would  not  only  clear,  but  also  transfer  the  debt. 

Besides,  that  in  all  the  benefactions  passing  from 
God  upon  such  as  serve  him  the  best  they  can,  mere  cou 
such  ming  as  liberality ;  which  can  never  take  place  I 
something  is  given,  which  the  receiver  cannot  challenj 
very  haroly  could  there  be  any  such  thing  as  gift.  Foi 
be  first  a  claim,  then,  in  strictness  of  speech,  it  is  not  so 
gift,  as  payment.  Yea,  so  vast  would  be  the  compreh< 
justice,  that  it  would  scarce  leave  any  object  for  favc 
God's  grace  and  bounty,  being  so  prevented  by  merit,  1 
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than  actors  in  the  whole  work  of  man's  salra^ 
L  our  obedience  to  Grod's  positive  precq)ts  only, 
:iegatiye,  sometimes  strike  in  for  their  share  of 

to  a  reward.  And  any  one  who  could  plead 
ighteousness,  might  come  and  demand  a  recom* 
>T  not  drinking  or  whoring,  swearing  or  blas- 
LS  the  pharisee  did,  for  not  bein^  as  the  very 
;  and  so  vouch  himself  meritorious,  forsooth, 
g^e  or  two  short  of  scandalous.  Moreover, 
would  pass  for  an  obligation  between  neighbours, 
I  did  not  rob  or  muider  the  other ;  and  a  suifi- 
ferment  before  kings  and  governors,  not  to  have 
)bet  and  the  halter;  which  is  a  poor  plea  indeed, 
deserved  them  proves  oftentimes  a  better.  In 
»  terms  he  who  is  not  the  very  worst  of  villains^ 

presently  a  person  of  a  peculiar  worth:  and 
¥111  be  too  low  a  privilege  for  the  merit  of  not 
IS,  overgrown  malefactor. 

all  that  any  man  alive  is  capable  of  doing,  is  but 
homage  to  God,  and  not  a  free  oblation ;  and  that 
lage  as  makes  his  obligation  to  what  he  does  nuich 
oing  of  it,  will  appear  both  from  the  law  of  nature, 
's  positive  command.     Of  each  of  which  a  word 

w  of  nature.  There  is  nothing  that  nature  pro- 
ider  and  more  intelligible  voice,  than  that  he  who 
id  afterwards  preserves  and  supports  it,  has  an  in- 
to whatsoever  the  said  being  so  given  and  sup- 
either  is  or  has  or  can  possibly  do.  But  this  is  a 
ist  be  more  particular  upon,  and  thereby  lay  a  fbun* 
I  shall  argue,  a  fortiariy  concerning  God  himself, 
be  observed  amongst  men.  Now  me  right  which 
»  the  actions  of  another,  is  generally  derived  from 
hese  two  great  originals,  production  or  possession. 
ich  gives  a  parent  right  over  the  actions  of  his 
other  gives  a  master  a  title  to  what3oever  can  be 
vant.  Which  two  are  certainly  the  principal  and 
rights  that  take  place  in  the  world.  And  both  of 
itly  and  transcendently  in  Grod,  as  he  stands  related 

kicHon.  By  the  purest  and  most  entire  communi- 
God  did  not  only  produce,  but  create  man.  He 
istence  out  of  nothing,  and  while  he  was  yet  but 
f  possibility  in  the  mind  of  his  eternal  Maker, 
ission  of  the  psalmist,  "  It  is  he  who  hath  made 
I  ourselves,"  being  both  a  full  account,  and  an 
Qonstration  of  his  absolute  sovereignty  over  our 
contestable  clum  to  all  our  services:  nor  is  this 
2M 
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the  utmost  measure  of  our  obligation  to  him,  but  as  he 
us  out  of  nothing  and  non-existence,  so  he  ever  since 
from  relapsing  into  it ;  his  power  brought  us  forth,  and 
dence  maintams  us.  And  thus  has  tiiis  poor  impoten 
been  perpetually  hanging  upon  the  bounty  of  his  grea 
and  by  a  daily  preservation  of  his  precarious  beir 
obliged  to  him  under  the  growing  renewed  title  of  a 
creation.     But  this  is  not  all.     There  is  yet, 

(2.)  Another  title  whereby  one  person  obtains  a  ri 
that  another  can  do ;  and  that  is  possession.  A  title,  c 
as  transcendently  in  God  as  the  former;  as  being  fo 
and  resulting  from,  his  forementioned  prerogative  of  i 
Nothing  being  more  unquestionable,  than  that  "  the  ea 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof:"  as  the  psalmist  declai 
xxiv.  1.  He  is  the  sole  proprietor  and  grand  landlo 
universe.  And  moreover,  as  all  things  were  made  b} 
they  were  made  for  him  also ;  "  he  made  all  things  for 
says  the  wisest  of  men,  Prov.  xvi.  4.  He  is  the  origin: 
by  which,  and  the  great  and  last  end  for  which  they  ai 
him  they  began,  and  in  him  they  terminate,  after  which  t 
tial  relations  borne  by  God  to  man  on  the  one  side,  and 
man  to  God  on  the  other,  can  there  be  any  thing  that 
either  in  the  being  or  actions  of  the  latter,  which  can 
perfectly  his  own  ?  any  thing  which  is  not  entirely  due 
and  that  by  a  complication  of  the  most  binding  and  indi 
titles  ?  and  if  so,  how  and  where  can  there  be  any  roon 
a  thing  as  merit  ? 

The  civil  law  tells  us,  that  servants  have  not  propc 
a  right  or  title,  to  any  thing,  by  virtue  whereof  they  can 
or  bring  an  action  against  their  lord,  upon  any  accoun 
ever:  every  such  servant,  as  the  law  here  speaks  of,  1 
only  his  master's  vassal,  but  also  part  of  his  possessio 
this  right  our  Saviour  himself  owns,  and  sets  forth  to 
elegant  parable,  couching  under  it  as  strong  an  argum 
xvii.  7,  8,  9,  "Which  of  you,"  saith  he,  "having 
ploughing,  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him  by  and 
he  is  come  from  the  field.  Go,  and  sit  down  to  meat? 
not  rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  I  may 
gird  thyself  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  dr 
afterwards  thou  shalt  eat  and  drink.  Doth  he  thank  thi 
because  he  did  the  things  that  were  commanded  him 
not."  Where  we  see,  upon  what  terms  of  right  even 
diligent  and  faithful  servant  stands  with  his  master; 
he  had  been  toiling  all  day  in  his  master's  business,  drc 
manuring  his  grounds,  and  watering  them  with  the  dn 
brow,  comes  home  at  length  hun^y  and  tired  (^here  if 
find  no  reward  for  his  hard  service,  yet  one  would  thin 
might  at  least  expect  a  discharge  from  any  further  ^ 
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refreahinents  of  his  natural  food);  yet  even 
^news  his  employment,  delays  his  repast,  and 
scire  and  attend  him  at  his  table,  and  with 
a  empty  stomach  to  expect  a  dismission  at  his 
Hiis  without  so  much  as  any  thanks  for  his 
neither  is  the  master  unjust,  nor  the  servant 
L  no  more  than  what  his  condition  obliged  him 
duty ;  and  duty  certainly  neither  is  nor  can  be 
\y  I  say,  stands  the  case  amongst  men  according 
of  their  respective  conditions  in  this  world! 
not  the  same  obligaidon,  as  it  passes  between 
as  much  higher,  as  the  condition  of  a  creature 
ion  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  a  bare 
n  ?  And  merefore,  since  man  stands  bound  to 
lese  titles,  to  wit,  of  production  and  possession, 
1  greater  paradox,  than  for  such  a  contemptible, 
•ing  dirt  to  claim  any  thin^  upon  the  stock  of 
lO  IS  both  his  master  and  his  maker  too  ?  No, 
ncn,  upon  the  very  best  of  their  services,  have 
ore  Grod  but  prayer ;  they  indeed  may  beg  ^ 
:  think  to  stand  upon  their  terms.  But, 
e  law  of  nature,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing 
re  sufficiently  shown)  excludes  a  man  from  aU 
t  also  that  further  obligation  lying  upon  him 
;s  from  the  positive  law  and  command  of  God, 

off  from  the  same :  the  known  voice  of  that 
I  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only 
'  Matt:  iv.  10.  And  then  for  the  measure  and 
irice,  it  is  to  be  "  with  all  the  heart,  and  all  the 
the  soul,"  Mark  xii.  30.  Which  one  compre- 
i  grasping  in  it  all  that  human  nature  is  able  to 
quence  bringing  all  that  can  be  done  by  man 
iss  and  verge  of  duty,  has  left  no  vacancy  or 
it  to  take  place ;  till  it  be  proved  that  a  man  may 
iian  ^^  wiu  all  his  heart,  and  all  his  strength,  and 
s  able  to  do :  than  which  it  is  impossible,  even 
,  to  conceive  any  thing  more  senseless  and  con- 
so  I  proceed  to  the 

on  required  to  render  an  action  meritorious; 
t  should  really  add  tOy  and  better  the  state  of  the 
is  to  merit.  The  reason  of  which,  is,  because  all 
\  shown  before,  consists  properly  in  a  right  to  re- 
it,  on  the  account  of  some  benefit  first  done : 
of  things  requiring  that  where  a  considerable 
;n  received,  somethmg  of  the  like  nature  should 
or  that  otherwise,  if  one  part  of  the  world 
upon  the  receiving  hand,  and  never  upon  the 
rt  would  be  a  kind  of  monstrous  dead  weight 
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upon  the  other,  and  all  that  was  good  and  useful  to  man 
by  an  enormous  disparity,  lean  wholly  on  one  side. 

But  to  bring  the  foreraentioned  condition  of  merit  1 
present  purpose,  and  thereby  to  show  how  far  God  is  c 
ceiving  from  man,  and  of  man  giving  to  God,  it  may  r 
briefly  to  represent  to  ourselves  what  God  is,  and  what  r 
by  consequence,  how  the  case  of  giving  and  receiving 
on  God's  part,  and  how  on  man's.     And  here,  in  the 

1st  place,  God  offers  himself  to  our  consideration  as 
finitely  perfect,  infinitely  happy,  and  self-sufficient ; 
upon  no  supply  or  revenue  from  abroad,  but  (as  I  maj 
it)  retreating  wholly  into  himself,  and  there  living  fc 
the  inexhaustible  stock  of  his  own  essential  fulness 
fountain  owes  not  its  streams  to  any  poor  adventitioi 
from  without,  but  to  the  internal,  unfailing  plenties 
springs ;  so  this  mighty,  all-comprehending  being  whi 
God,  needs  no  other  happiness,  but  to  contemplate 
which  he  actually  is,  and  ever  was,  and  shall  be  pc 
From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  divine  nature  anc 
can  no  more  admit  of  any  addition  to  it,  than  we  can  a 
to  infinity,  new  measures  to  immensity,  and  further  im; 
to  a  boundless,  absolute,  unimprovable  perfection:  i 
being  is  the  great  God,  who  is  one  of  the  parties  wh( 
now  discoursing  of.  Nevertheless,  to  carry  the  ca 
further;  supposing  for  the  present  that  the  divine  ; 
felicity  were  capable  of  some  further  addition  and  iner 
in  the 

2nd  place,  cast  our  eye  upon  the  other  party  cone 
consider,  whether  man  be  a  being  fit  and  able  to  make 
tion  ;  man,  I  say,  that  poor,  slight,  inconsiderable  r 
at  best  a  pitiful  somethmg  beholden  to  every  one  i 
ments,  as  well  as  compounded  of  them,  and  living  as 
synary  upon  a  perpetual  contribution  from  all  and  ev< 
the  creation  ;  this  creature  clothing  him,  and  another  fe 
a  third  curing  him  when  sick,  ahd  a  fourth  comf 
refreshing  him  when  well.  In  a  word,  he  subsists  b 
alms  of  heaven  and  earth  ;  and  stands  at  the  mercy  of  < 
in  nature,  which  is  able  either  to  help  or  hurt  him. 

And  is  this  now  the  person  who  is  to  oblige  his 
indent  and  drive  bargains  with  the  Almighty?  Th 
sure,  who  in  their  several  ages,  have  been  reputed  m< 
for  their  knowledge  of  God  and  of  themselves  too,  us6 
at  much  another  rate  concerning  both.  "My  good: 
David,  "  extendeth  not  to  thee,"  Psalm  xvi.  2.  And  ; 
thou  be  righteous,"  says  Elihu  to  Job,  "  what  givest 
or  what  does  he  receive  at  thy  hands  ?"  Job  xxxv.  *] 
St.  Paul  might  well  make  that  challenge  without 
ever  to  see  it  answered  in  Rom.  xi.  35,  "  Who  hath  fir 
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>e  recompensed  to  him  again  ?"  For  let  man 
debt,  ana  the  Almighty  will  be  sure  to'  pay  it. 

all  does  our  Saviour  himself  detennine  this 
.rkable  conclusion  of  the  forecited  parable,  in 
lere  he  instructs  his  disciples,  *'  After  they  had 
commanded  them,  to  acknowledge  themselves 
its  ;*'  that  is  to  say,  such  as  God,  upon  no 
r,  was  or  could  be  at  all  the  better  for.  And 
ainly,  and  more  direct  and  home  against  all 
leither  law  nor  gospel  can  afford, 
must  be  confessed,  that  some  have  found  out 
L  of  it,  as,  if  admitted,  renders  it  of  no  force 

doctrine  of  merit.    For  first,  they  absolutely 

express  sense  of  the  words,  and  in  the  room 
figure  called  by  the  Greeks  pnUfm^  which,  to 
e  a  thing,  expresses  it  in  terms  representing  it 
ieed  it  is,  as  when  we  say,  a  thing  is  sm^ler 

than  nothing,  and  th^  like ;  such  words  are  not 
iterally,  but  import  only,  that  the  thing  spoken 
iderable.  Accordingly,  when  Christ  bids  his 
ir  best  and  most  exact  performances  acknow- 

unprofitable  servants,  we  are  not,  say  these 
iclude  from  hence,  that  really  they  were  so, 
nly  read  them  a  lecture  of  humility  and  self- 
s  God,  in  speaking  but  meanly  and  lowly  of 
how  differently  soever  it  might  deserve  to  be 

to  the  strict  estimate  of  the  thing  itself.  So 
t  seems,  our  Saviour  was  only  teaching  those 

0  pass  compliments  upon  Almighty  God,  their 
Qselves  unprofitable  servants   amounting  to  no 

had  told  him,  they  were  his  humble  servants, 
which  words,  if  they  have  any  meaning  at  all, 
stom  of  genteel  lying  will  mxich.  better  account 
aage  of  scripture  (the  word  of  truth)  is  able  to 
mean  time,  what  an  insufferable  perversion  of 

is  it,  to  affix  such  a  sense  to  any  text  of  it,  as 
tion  here  does!   which  manifestly  turns  a  most 

to  Almighty  God  into  a  piece  of  courtship ;  a 
;o  a  mere  trope  or  figure ;  and,  in  a  word,  one 
ties  of  a  Christian,  into  a  false,  fulsome,  and  at 
^ression.  And  so  I  pass  to  the 
L  required  to  render  an  action  meritorious;  and 
be  an  equal  proportion  of  value  between  the  action 
This  being  evident  from  the  foundation  already 
it,  that  the  nature  of  merit  consists  properly  in 
hat,  we  know,  must   proceed   according  to  a 

1  both  sides,  commutation  being  most  properly 
luivalent     But  now  the  prize  we  run  for,  in 
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all  our  reli^ous  performances,  is  no  less  a  thing  than 
and  a  beatific  enjoyment  of  God  himself  for  ever ;  ai 
man,  not  quite  abandoned  by  his  reason,  imagine  a 
broken  actions,  a  competent  price  for  heaven  and  i 
and  fit  to  be  laid  in  the  balance  with  an  "  exceeding 
weight  of  glory?"  Is  there  any  thing  in  dust  and 
can  deserve  to  dwell  with  God,  and  to  converse  with  s 
can  we,  who  live  by  sense  and  act  by  sense,  do  any  tt 
of  those  joys  which  not  only  exceed  our  senses,  but 
cend  our  intellectuals  ?  Can  we  do  beyond  what  we 
and  deserve  beyond  what  we  can  do?  For  let  us  ra 
and  most  exact  services  according  to  the  strict  rules  ( 
and  what  man  is  able  to  carry  so  steady  a  hand  in  a 
performance,  as  to  observe  all  those  conditions  that  an 
necessary  to  answer  the  full  measures  of  the  law? 
such  a  pitch  of  acting  as  the  present  strength  of  natur 
pretend  to.  And  if  not,  how  can  an  action,  short  ( 
morality,  set  up  for  meritorious  ? 

The  papists,  we  know,  in  their  disputes  upon  this  s 
tinguish  merit  into  that  which  is  de  condignOy  whic 
reward  upon  terms  of  justice,  and  by  reason  of  tl 
worth  and  value  of  the  work  done ;  and  that  on  the  01 
be  de  congruo^  which,  though  it  cannot  claim  a  reward 
terms,  and  from  the  precise  worth  and  value  of  the  ^ 
yet  is  such,  that  God  would  not  act  suitably  and  cor 
the  equity  and  goodness  of  his  nature,  if  he  should 
it.  These  two  sorts  of  merit,  I  say,  they  hold,  but  a 
agreed,  which  of  the  two  they  should  state  the  me 
good  works  upon.  For  some  boldly  assert,  that  the 
former  way,  to  wit,  by  their  own  inherent  worth  and 
some,  that  they  merit  only  the  latter  way,  that  is,  by 
as  the  equity  and  goodness  of  God  cannot  but  re^ 
lastly,  others  (as  particularly  Bellarmine)  hold  that 
both  ways;    to   wit,  partly   by  condigni^,  and   part] 

gniity.  .... 

In  answer  to  which,  without  disputing  any  thing  a| 
merit  of  condignity  (since  it  more  than  sufficient 
itself),  I  utterly  deny  the  whole  foundation  of  their 
C07igrtc0j  as  to  any  obligation  on  God's  part  to  rewai 
gious  service  on  the  score  of  equity;  since  upon  th 
God  can  be  under  no  obligation  to  do  any  thing :  fo 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  equity  in  God,  distinct  firom 
and  mercy ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  mercy  must  on 
needs  be  granted  to  be  free ;  how  much  soever  that  of 
may,  by  some,  be  thought  oAerwise. 

Amongst  men,  I  confess,  there  is  such  an  obligaLtioE 
equity ;  and  the  reason  is,  because  men  stand  obliged 
rior  law  to  exercise  mercy,  as  well  as  justice;  whicl 
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e  tliough  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  meritum  i.i. 

en  man  and  man,  yet  between  God  and  man  (since  >^  . ..         : 

obligation  to  show  mercy,  where  his  own  word  !' 

ed.  him)  no  such  merit  can  take  place.  iji 

lis    is  not  the  point,  whether  or  no  it  be  congru-  *   ■ 

Iness  of  God,  for  him  to  reward  such  or  such 
e    be  many  thousands  of  things  and  actions  very  [ 

rod  to  do,  which    yet    by   his   nature   he  is  not  j  , 

or   ever  will  do ;  so  that  the  bare  congruity  of  *'    * 

on  to  the  divine  nature  lays  no  obligation  upon  ,' 

L    But  the  point  lies  here,  to  wit,  whether  it  be  so  ^i 

d  to  reward  the  obedience  and  good  actions  of 

icongruous  to  his  nature  not  to  do  it :  and  this  I  »^   •  , 

or  if  it  were  incongruous  to  his  nature  not  to  re- 
v^ould  be  necessary  for  him  to  reward  them ; 
I    merit  must  upon  equal   necessity   take   place.  ^. 

not  bound   to  reward   every  act,  which  it  may  -. 

:ongruous  for  him  to  reward  (as  we  have  shown 

then  merUum  de  cangruo  is  but  merit  equivo-  j)   .     '  •..     ^ ; 

;   and   the  forementioned  division  of  merit  is  not  *| 

genus  into  two  several  species,  but  only  a  dis-  ■' 

equivocal  term  into  its  several  significations; 
y  to  give  the  name  of  merit  with  respect  to 
ich  is  so  only  de  cangnco,  is  a  mere  trifling  about 
any  regard  had  to  the  sense  of  them.  Nor  let 
bject   the  frequent  use    of  the  terms  mereri   and 

fathers   and   other   ancient  church  writers;   for  - 

ot  in  a  sense  importing  claim  upon  the  score  of  -  ' 

it  only  as  they  signify  the  actual  obtainment  of   .  . 

jod  upon  the  stock  of  free  promise,  by  coming  up  ' 

s  of  it :  which  by  no  means  reaches  that  sense 
ich  we  have  been  hitherto  disputing  against.  In 
the  question  stands  thus:  Does  this  meritum  de 
e  nature  of  the  thing  itself  oblige  God  to  reward  I? 

)t?     If  it  does,  then  I  am  sure  that  merit  of  con-  .•  -       ■ 

same,  and  can  do  no  more ;  and  so  the  distinction  '    »  l     ;f    - 

is  but  verbal,  and  superfluous.  But  if,  on  the 
^es  not  oblige  God,  then  I  affirm  that  it  is  not  so  ' 

for  where  there  is  no  obligation  on  one  side,  there  .*         '      .,-. 

it  on  the  other.  To  which  we  may  add  this 
ition,  that  the  asserting  of  such  a  merit  of  con- 
fer as  arrogant,  as  to  assert  that  of  condignity; 
jqually  binds  God,  and  brings  him  under  as  great  ,iii 

rewarding,  as   the   other   can ;   and  that,  not  by  ^t  .        ' 

vn  free  word  and  promise  obliging  him  to  it  (of 

fi),  but  because  of  a  certain  worth  and  value  in-  ^  . 

work  itself:  which  makes  it  incongruous,  and 
[>ossible,  for  God  not  to  reward  it;  since  it  must  • 
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/  «  ^,  needs  "be  impossible  for  him  to  do  any  thing  incongruc 

.  •  J  self,  or  to  any  of  his  attributes. 

'  1  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  third  condition  ; 

j  ;  j[  make  an  action  meritorious,  is  here  failing  also:  whi 

;      i,  the  excellency  of  the  work  be  commensurate  to  the  vs 

;  reward.     And  so  I  am  come  at  length  to  the 

Fourth  and  last  condition  or  ingredient  of  merit.     A 

u  that   he   who   does   a   work  whereby  he   would   meri 

l'  ther,  does  it  solely  by  his  own  strength,  and  not  by  the 

,  .  i;  power  of  him  from  whom  he  is  to  merit.     The  reason  ol 

\  ■  \^  because  otherwise  the  work  would  not  be  entirely  a  n 

And  where  there  is  no  property,  there  can  be  no  exchar 

change  being  the  alienation  of  one  property  or  title  fc 

And  I  have  all  along  shown,  that  the  nature  of  merit  is  i 

commutation. 

I    ^\  But  now,  how  great  a  hand,  or  rather  what  a  total 

God  has  in  all  our  actions,  that  known    maxim  jointl 

both    by    heathens     and     Christians    sufficiently    den 

■^  namely,  that  "in  him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  o 

f  And  so  intimately  and  inseparably  does  this  influence 

with  all  the  motions  of  the  creature,  that  it  puzzles  tl 

and  most  acute  philosophers  to  distinguish  between  the 

second  causes  and  the  concurrence  of  the  first,  so  as  to  r 

.  from  a  downright  identity.     Accordingly,  in  Phil.  ii.  13, 

tells  us,  that "  it  is  God  who  worketh  in  us  not  only  to  d 

to  will,  according  to  his  good  pleasure."  And  if,  in  eve] 

I'  clination  as  well  as  action,  God  be  the  worker,  we  must 

the  recipient  subjects  of  what  is  wrought ;  and  to  be  re< 

•  taintly  is  not  meritorious. 

In  all  the  actions  of  men,  though  we  naturally  fix  oi 

upon   some   visible    agent,   yet   still   there  is   a  secre 

spring,  w^hich  is  the  first  mover  of,  and  conveys  an 

every  power  and  faculty  both  of  soul  and  body,  though 

cemed  by  neither.     Upon  which  account  it  is  that  St.  A 

•»  "that  in    all   that   God    does  for  us,  he   only   crown: 

•  '*  works  in  us ;"  the  sam^  hand  still  enabling  us  to  do,  -^ 

hereafter  reward  us  for  what  we  have  done.     And  if,  ai 

these  terms,    and    those  words  also  of  the   spouse  to 

purpose,  Cantic.  i.  4,    "  Draw   me,  and  I  will  follow 

coming  to  God  be  from   nothing  else  but  from  his  dn 

himself,  how  can  we  merit  of  him  by  our  following  him, 

to  him  ?     For  can  any  one  oblige  me  by  a  present  l 

,'  my  own  money  ?    or  by  giving  me  that  which  I  first 

*  And  yet  the  case  here  is  much  the  same.     For  as  apt  ai 

flatter  ourselves,  and  to  think  and  speak  big  upon  this  i 

in  truth,  by  all  that  w^e  do  or  can  do,    we  do  but  i 

something  of  his  own.     Much  like  the  rivers,  which  c 

with  a  mighty  noise,  and  pour  themselves  into  the  se 
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jwell,  and  as  loud  as  they  roar,  they  only  restore  the 
aters :  that  which  flows  into  her  in  one  placed 
^t  drawn  from  her  in  another.  In  a  word,  can 
he  heavens  for  their  influences,  and  the  clouds  for 
id  fertility  which  they  bestow  upon  it?  or  can 
lis  requite  the  sun  and  the  light  for  shining  upon 
rtainly;  and  yet  what  poor  shadows  and  faint 
ire  these  of  that  infinitely  greater  inabiUty,  even 
f  God's  creatures  to  present  him  with  any  thing 

not  first  beholden  to  him  for!  It  is  clear  there- 
man,  in  all  his  duties  and  services,  never  had  any 
L  to  set  up  with,  but  has  trafficked  all  along  upon 
r,  the  fourth  and  last  condition  required  to  make  his 
ritorious  utterly  fails  him. 

ve  distinctly  gone  over  the  several  conditions  of 
That  the  meritorious  act  be  not  due.  Secondly, 
d  to,  and  better  the  condition  of  him  from  whom 
lly.  That  there  be  a  parity  of  value  between  the 
Bward.  And  fourthly  and  lastly,  That  it  be  done 
5th  of  him  who  merits,  and  not  by  the  help  and 
from  whom  he  merits.  These  four,  I  say,  .are 
yredients   and   indispensable   conditions  of  merit. 

of  them  all  agrees  to  the  very  best  of  man's  ac- 
ice  to  almighty  God.  Nevertheless,  in  despite  of 
ble  impotences,  we  see  what  a  towering  principle 

in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  how  mightily  it 
ict  to  be  their  own  saviours,  and  even  while  they 
o  depend  upon  themselves :  to  be  poor  and  proud 

character  of  man  ever  since  the  pride  of  our 
2W  us  into  this  forlorn  condition.  And  thus  I 
!  second  and  main  particular  proposed  fk)m  these 
3ssed  in  them,  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  for  men 
dees  to  merit  of  God,  or  be  profitable  to  him.  I 
:he 

ir,  which  exhibits  to  us  something  by  way  of  in- 
two  former ;  to  wit,  that  this  persuasion  of  man^s 
•it  of  God^  is  the  source  and  foundation  of  two  of 
ipticms  of  religion  that  have  infested  the  Christian 
;e  are  Pelagianism  and  Popery.  And, 
agianism.  It  chiefly  springs  from,  and  is  resolv- 
e  point,  namely,  That  a  man  contributes  something 
lich  he  had  not  from  God,  towards  his  own 
that  not  a  bare  something  only,  but  such  a  some- 
the  principle  and  most  effectual  cause  of  his 
smuch  as  that  which  he  receives  from  God,  ac- 
^ius,  is  only  a  power  to  will  and  to  do ;  which  a 
well  have,  and  carry  to  hell  with  him,  as  those 
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who   go  to  hell  no  doubt  do.     But  that  which  obtait 

:  and  actually  saves  a  man,  is  the  right  use  of  that  powei 

5     I  free   determination    of  his  will;    which  (as  the   sami 

1  i  i  teaches)   a  man  has  wholly  from  himself,  and  accord 

^     t  wholly  thank  himself  for.     So  that  in  answer  to  that  q 

j  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iv.  7,   Quis  te  discrevit^     "  Who  ma 

differ  from  another  ?"   and  that  as  to  the  grand  discrim 

!  saint  and  reprobate  ?  the  Pelagian  must  reply,  if  he  will 

!  tinently  and  consistently  with   himself.    Why,  I  made 

'  '  differ,  by   using  the   powers   which   God  gave  me,  aj 

do ;    which   my  neighbour   did   not ;  and   for  that  rej 

to  heaven,  and  he  to  hell ;  and  as  he  can  blame  none  I: 

for  the  one,  so  I  am  beholden  to  none  but  myself  for 

This,  I  say,  is  the  main  of  the  Pelagian  divinity,  the 

more  compendiously  delivered  in  that  known  but  lewd 

of  theirs :     A  Deo  habemus  qvu)d  sumus   homineSy  a  n 

ipsis  quod  mmus  jusH,     To  which  we  may  add  anoth 

firinciples,  to  wit,  That  if  a  man  does  all  that  naturally 
still  understanding  hereby  the  present  state  of  natu 
bound  in  justice  to  supply  whatsoever  more  shall  be  n 
salvation.  Which  premises,  if  they  do  not  directly  anc 
ably  infer  in  man  a  power  of  meriting  of  God,  the  w 
to  seek  what  the  nature  and  notion  of  merit  is.  A 
both  Gelasius  and  St.  Austin,  in  setting  down  the  poii 
the  catholic  church  differed  from  the  Pelagians,  assign  1 
of  the  chief,  that  the  Pelagians  held  graMam  Dei  secun 
nam  merita  conferri.  And  the  truth  is,  upon  their  p 
man  may  even  merit  the  incarnation  of  Christ ;  for  if  ti 
saving  grace  without  it,  and  a  man  may  do  that  which  i 
God  in  justice  to  vouchsafe  him  such  grace  (as  with  no 
contradiction  these  men  use  to  speak),  then  let  them 
soften  the  matter  with  what  words  they  please ;  I  affirm, 
these  terms  a  man  really  merits  his  salvation,  and  by  c 
all  that  is  or  can  be  necessary  thereunto. 

In  the  mean  time,  throughout  all  this  Pelagian  s 
have  not  so  much  as  one  word  of  man's  natural  in 
spiritual  things  (though  inculcated  and  written  in  I 
ments  with  a  sunbeam),  nor  consequently  of  the  e 
some  powerful  divine  energy  to  bend,  incline,  and 
draw  man's  will  to  such  objects  as  it  naturally  res 
averse  to :  not  a  word,  I  say,  of  this,  or  any  thing 
those  men  used  to  explode  and  deny  it  all  as  th 
offspring  amongst  us  also  do) :  and  yet  this  passed  for 
good  divinity  in  the  church  in  St.  Austin's  time ;  and 
than  a  hundred  years  since,  in  our  church  too ;  Pelagi 
Socinianism,  deism,  tritheism,  atheism,  and  a  spirit  of 
the  root  of  all  and  worse  than  all,  broke  in  upon  us,  i 
schemes  and  models  countenanced  and   encouraged. 
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e  to  things :  tbou^  a  new  face  is  certainly  the 
mbecoming  that  can  be  set  upon  an  old  religion. 

proceed  to  another  sort  of  men  famous  for  cor- 
ity  more  ways  than  one;  to  wit,  those  of  the 
.  We  shall  find,  that  this  doctrine  of  man's 
lerit  of  God  is  one  of  the  chief  foundations  of 
Fen  the  great  Diana,  which  some  of  the  most 
smen  in  the  world  do  with  so  much  zeal  sacrifice 
rines  for,  and  by  so  doing  get  their  living,  and 
ifiil  and  splendid  one  too ;  as  knowing  full  well, 
the  erandeur  of  their  church  (which  is  all  their 
quickly  fall  to  the  ground.  For  if  there  be  no 
orks,  then  no  supererogation ;  and  if  no  superero* 
3;ences ;  and  if  no  indulgences,  then  it  is  to  be 
ilversmith's  trade  will  run  low,  and  the  credit  of 
ink  begin  to  &il.  So  that  the  very  marrow,  the 
r  popery  lies. in  a  stiff  adherenee  to  this  doctrine: 
on  still  insisted  upon  by  these  merchants  b^ing 
id  the  great  commodity  set  to  sale  by  them  being 

any  one  think  that  the  pope  and  his  cardinals, 
their  ecclesiastical  grandees,  care  a  rush  whether 

be  free  or  no  (as  the  Jesuits  state  the  freedom 
3  side,  and  the  Dominicans  and  Jansaiists  on  the 
hey  at  all  concern  themselyes  about  justification 
but  only  as  the  artificial  stating  of  such  points 
serve  them  in  their  spiritual  tramcj  and  now  and 

to  turn  the  penny?  No;  they  value  not  their 
her  than  they  furnish  their  markets;  nor  regard 

that  of  canunal  Palayicini ;   which  professedly 

main  design  of  Christianity,  to  make  men  as 
nd  as  happy^  as  they  can  be  in  this  world.  And 
iiment  to  coinpass  all  this  by  is  the  doctrine  of 
T  elee  could  it  be,  that  so  many  in  that  communion 

to  satisfy  themselves  in  doing  so  much  less  than 
are  required  to  do  for  the  saving  of  their  souls^ 
re  tau^t  to  believe,  that  there  are  some  again  in 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  bound  to  do, 
ry  weu  keep  their  neighbour's  lamp  from  going 
oil  enough  both  to  supply  their  own,  and  a  com- 
LS  besides,  to  lend,  or  (which  is  much  better)  to 
ZBse.  In  a  word,  take  away  the  foundation,  and 
;  fall ;  and,  in  like  manner,  beat  down  merit,  and 
»ery  too.  And  so  at  length  (that  I  may  not  tres- 
patience  too  much)  I  descend  to  the 

last  particular,  proposed  at  first  from  the  words, 
mhove  an  (Ajeetian  nahiraUy  apt  to  issue  from  the 
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Jbregciw  particulars.    The  objection  is  obvious,  and    1 
to  it  needs  not  be  long.     It  proceeds  thus : 

If  the  doctrine  hitherto  advanced  be  true,  can  tJ 
greater  discouragement  to  men  in  their  Christian  cour 
consider,  that  all  their  obedience,  all  their  duties  ani 
performances,  are  nothing  worth  in  the  sight  of  God  i 
thev  themselves,  after  they^have  done  their  best,  the 
ana  their  very  aJl  in  his  service,  are  still,  for  all  that,  t 
unprofitable,  and  such  as  can  plead  no  recompence  at 
hands  ?     This  you  will  say  is  very  hard ;  but  to  it  I  ans^ 

First,  that  it  neither  ought  nor  uses  to  be  any  discoi 
to  a  beggar  (as  we  all  are  m  respect  of  almighty  God)  t« 
asking  an  alms,  and  in  doing  all  that  he  can  to  obtain 
he  knows  he  can  do  nothing  to  claim  it.    But 

Secon(%,  I  deny  that  our  disavowing  Ais  doctrine 
cuts  us  off  from  all  plea  to  a  recompence  for  our  Chrii 
dience  at  the  hands  of  God.  It  cuts  us  off  indeed  froi 
to  it  upon  the  score  of  condicnity  and  Istrict  justice: 
should  we  not  on  the  other  side  consider,  whether  Goc 
be  the  only  thing  that  can  oblige  him  in  his  transact 
men  ?  For  does  not  his  veracity  and  his  promise  obli^ 
much  as  his  justice  can?  And  has  he  not  positively 
10  reward  our  sincere  obedience?  Which  promise,  tl 
mere  grace  and  goodness  induced  him  to  make,  yet  hi 
truth  stands  obliged  to  see  performed.  For  though  s 
ventured  so  far  as  to  declare  God  under  no  obligation 
the  eternal  torments  of  hell  (how  peremptorily  soever  1 
by  him)  upon  men  dying  in  their  sins ;  yet  1  suppose, 
be  so  haitly,  or  rather  shameless,  as  to  affirm  it  free  fl 
perform  or  not  perform  his  promise;  the  obligation 
Ijeing  so  absolute  and  unalterable,  I  do  here  further  a 
upon  the  truest  and  most  assured  principles  of  practic 
there  is  as  strong  and  as  enforcing  a  motive  from  the  i 
truth  of  God's  promise,  to  raise  men  to  the  highest 
heroic  acts  of  a  Christian  life,  as  if  eveiy  such  single 
by  its  own  intrinsic  worth  merit  a  glonous  etermty. 
speak  the  real  truth  and  nature  of  thin^,  that  which  e 
deavour,  and  sets  obedience  on  work,  is  not  properly  a 
persuasion  of  the  merit  of  our  works,  but  the  assurai 
reward.  And  can  we  have  a  greater  assurance  of  this, 
truth  itself,  which  cannot  break  its  word,  has  promised 
the  most  high  and  holy  One  (as  we  have  shown,  and 
reverence  speak),  has  pawned  his  word,  his  name,  and  h 
to  reward  the  stedfast,  finally  persevering  obedience 
one  within  the  covenant  of  grace,  notwithstanding  its 
perfection. 

And  therefore,  though  we  have  all  the  reason  in  the 
blush  at   the  worthless  emptiness  of  our  best  duties,  i 
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e  poorness  and  shortness  of  our  most  complete 
a  word,  to  think  as  meanly  of  them  and  of  ourselves 
rod  himself  does,  yet  still  let  us  build  both  our 
)ur  comfort  upon  tnis  one  conclusion,  as  upon  a 
gh,  after  we  have  done  all,  we  are  still  improfitable 
>cause  we  have  done  all,  God  has  engagea  himself 
s  master. 

erefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
it,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
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SERMON  XXVI. 


OF  THE   LIGHT   WITHUT  ITS. 


[Preached  before  the  UtiWenity  at  Christ  Church,  Ozob,  October  t 

Luke  xi.  25. 
Take  heed  therefore  that  the  iight  which  is  in  thee  be  not 

As  light  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  glorious  a 
creatures  that  ever  issued  from  the  wisdom  and  pow 
great  Creator  of  the  world  ;  so,  were  the  eye  of  the  so 
weakened  by  the  fall  as  the  eye  of  the  body,  no  dout 
within  us  would  appear  as  much  more  glorious  than 
without  US,  as  the  spiritual,  intellectual  part  of  the  cr 
ceeds  the  glories  of  the  sensible  and  corporeal,  A 
nature  of  which  light,  to  give  some  account  of  it  before 
further,  and  that  without  entering  into  those  varioi 
of  it  which  some  have  amused  the  world  with ;  it  is,  in 
which  philosophers  in  their  discourses  about  the  mind  of 
the  first  origins  of  knowledge,  do  so  much  magnify  by  th 
recta  raJtio  ;  that  great  source  and  principle,  as  they  woul 
both  of  their  philosophy  and  religion. 

For  the  better  exphcation  of  which  I  must,  accor 
common  but  necessary  distinction  (and  elsewhere  made 
me),  observe  that  this  recta  ratio  may  be  taken  in 
sense. 

First,  For  those  maxims,  or  general  truths,  which,  1 
Iccted  by  the  observations  of  reason,  and  formed  thereb; 
tain  propositions,  are  the  grounds  and  principles  by  \v 
govern  both  their  discourse  and  practice,  according  to  1 
of  the  objects  that  come  before  them :  or. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  taken  for  that  faculty  or  po^ 
soul,  by  which  it  forms  these  maxims  or  propositions, 
wards  discourses  upon  them.     And  so  no  doubt  it  is  tc 
here. 

For  propositions  themselves,  as  to  the  truth  of  t 
neither  capable  of  increase  or  decrease,  improvement  o 
tion ;  but  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul  are  c 
both ;  that  is,  of  becoming  stronger  or  weaker,  accordi] 
shall  use  or  abuse,  cultivate  or  neglect  them.  Upon  ^ 
count  this  recta  ratio  can  be  notiung  else  but  that  ii 
power  or  faculty  of  the  soul  which  every  one  is  nati 
dowed  with. 
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LCulty,  as  there  belong  two  grand  and  principal 
one  to  inform  or  direct,  and  the  other  to  com- 
^;  so  the  said  iacalty  sustains  a  difierent  oxi^a 
tt,  according  to  each  of  them.  For  as  it  serves  to 
111,  by  discorering  things  to  it,  so  it  is  called  the 
;  but  as  it  obliges  the  soul  to  do  this,  or  forbear 
does  as  it  is  actuated  or  informed  with  those  fore- 
leral  truths  or  maxims),  so  it  is  called  the  law  of 
two  offices,  though  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
ery  difierent.  For  the  former  of  them,  to  wit,  its 
r  mforming  quality,  extends  much  further  than  its 
i  does ;  even  to  all  thin^  knowable  in  the  mind  of 
5  latter  only  to  such  things  as  are  matter  of  prac- 
.11  under  a  moral  consideration.  Besides,  that  this 
ty  must  needs  also  presuppose  the  enlightening 
intially  going  before  it.  For  as  no  law  can  bind 
fied  or  promulged;  so  neither  can  this  faculty  of 
e  a  man  till  it  has  first  informed  him.  By  which 
he  light  of  nature,  according  to  the  essential  order 
ledes  the  law  6f  nature,  and  consequently,  in  strict- 
b,  ou^t  to  be  distinguished  from  it,  now  much 
liare  thought  fit  to  confound  them.  And  I  doubt 
Ais  which  the  text  here  principally  intends  by  the 
I. 

s,  since  the  word  conscience  takes  in  both,  and  si^- 
a  light  to  inform,  as  it  imports  and  carries  with  it 
oblige  us,  I  shall  indifierently  express  this  light  by 
onscience  (as  a  term  equivalent  to  it)  in  all  the  fof- 
ilars ;  but  still  this  shall  be  with  respect  to  its  in- 
•  than  to  its  obliging  office ;  forasmuch  as  it  is  the 
«  only  which  is  the  proper  effect  of  light,  and  not 
'or  though  conscience  be  both  a  light  and  (as  it 
der  Grod)  a  law  too ;  yet  as  it  is  a  light,  it  is  not 
r.  For  if  it  were,  then  whatsoever  it  discovered  to 
Jso  oblige  us  to.  But  this  is  not  so ;  since  it  both 
discover  to  us  the  indifferent  nature  of  many  things 
rithout  obliging  us  eitheir  to  the  practice  or  forbear- 
;  which  one  consideration  alone  is  sufficient  to  set 
between  the  enlightening  and  the  obliging  office  of 
tar  beyond  all  objection. 

luch  1  thought  fit  to  premise  concerning  the  nature 
lere  spoken  of  by  our  Saviour,  and  intended  for  the 
present  discourse.  Which  light,  as  it  is  certainly 
sovereign  gift  of  God  to  mankind,  for  the  guidance 
snt  of  their  actions,  in  all  that  concerns  them  with 
this  life  or  a  better ;  so  it  is  also  as  certain,  that  it 
■  being  turned  into  darkness,  and  thereby  made 
I  for  so  noble  a  purpose. 
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For  so  much  the  words  of  the  text  import ;  nor 
port  only  a  bare  possibility  that  it  may  be  so,  but 
high  probability  that,  without  an  extraordinary  prev^ei 
be   so.     Forasmuch  as   all   warning,  in   the   very  re 
thing,  and   according  to  the  natural  force  of  such 
implies  in   it   these   two   things.     First,  some  very    < 
evil  or  mischief  warned  against;  and  secondly,  an  c 
of  falling  into  it :  without  which  all  warning  would    1 
superfluous,  but  ridiculous. 

Now  both  these,  in  the  present  case,  are  very  grc 

appear  by  a  distinct  consideration  of  each  of  them.    A 

First,  For  the  evil  which  we  are  warned  or  cautions 

to  wit,  the  turning  of  this  light  within   us   into  darJ 

evil  so  inconceivably  great  and  comprehensive,  that  i 

account  of  the  utmost  extent  of  it,  would  pose  our  t 

well  as  nonplus  our  expressions. .  But  yet  to  help  oui 

sions  of  it  the   best  we  can,  let  us  but  consider  witJ 

those  intolerable  evils  which  bodily  blindness,  deafness 

tion,  and   an   utter  deprivation  of  all  sense,   must  u 

subject  the  outward  man  to.     For  what  is  one  in  su( 

tion  able  to  do  ?     And  what  is  he  not  liable  to  suffer  ? 

doing  and  suffering,  upon  the  matter,  comprehend  all 

cems  a  man  in  this  world,     U  such  a  one's  enemy  se 

(as  he  may  be  sure  that  some  or  other  will,  and  possi 

one  as  he  takes  for  his  truest  friend)  in  this  forlorn  cs 

neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  perceive  his  approach,  till  he 

self  actually  in  his  murdering  hands.     He  can  neither 

nor  escape  him,  neither  in  his  own  defence  give  nor 

blow :  for  whatsoever  blinds  a  man,  ipso  Jacto  disarm: 

that   being  thus  bereft  both  of  his  sight  and  of  all 

besides,  what  such  a  one  can  be  fit  for,  unless  it  be  to 

prophecy,  or  believe  transubstantiation,  I  cannot  imagine 

These,  I  say,  are  some  of  those  fatal  mischiefs  whic 

blindness   and  insensibility  expose  the  body  to;   ^mi 

those  of  a  spiritual   blindness  inexpressibly  greater? 

not  a  man  labouring  under  this  be  utterly  at  a  loss  h 

tinguish  between  the  two  grand  governing  concerns  of 

and  evil  ?  and  may  not  the  ignorance  of  these  cost  us 

the  knowledge  of  them  did  our  first  parents?     Life  a 

vice  and  virtue,  come  alike  to  such  a  one ;  as  all  thi 

the   same   colour  to   him  who  cannot  see.     His  who! 

nothing    but  night   and   confusion,   darkness   and    ind 

He  can  neither  see  the  way  to  happiness ; — and  how  th 

he  choose  it? — nor  yet  to  destruction,  and  how  then  i 

avoid  it  ?     For  where  there  is  no  sense  of  things,  the 

no  distinction,  and  where  there  is  no  distinction  mere  c 

choice. 

A    man   destitute   of   this   directing  and   distinguish 
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I  and  must  be  at  th^  mercy  of  every  thing  in 
>uld  impose  or  serve  a  turn  upon  him.  So  that 
3    devil  will    have    him    do,   that  he  must  do. 

any  exorbitant  desire  or  design  hurries  him, 
It  go.  Whatsoever  any  base  interest  shall  pre* 
I  must  set  his  hand  to,  whether  his  heart  goes 
r  no.    If  he  be  a  statesman,  he  must  be  as  wiUing 

enemy  of  his  country  can  be  to  buy.  If  a  church- 
\e  rebdy  to  surrender  and  sive  up  the  church,  and 
;e  of  the  altar  itself,  though  he  bves  by  it ;  and,  in 
lat  for  a  full  discharge  from  all  his  subscriptions 

to  it,  to  do  as  he  is  bid.  Which  being  the  case 
r  by  a  ftlse  light,  certainly  no  slave  in  the  galUes  is 
ich  a  wretched  condition  of  slavery,  as  a  man  thus 
conscience,  and  bereft  of  all  inward  principles  that 
aide  or  control  him  m  the  course  of  his  conversa- 
we  see  here  the  transcendent  greatness  of  the  evil 
I  cautioned  against.    But  then, 

it  were  an  evil  that  seldom  happened,  that  very 
elj^  befell  a  man,  this  might  in  a  great  measure 
strictness  of  the  caution  ;  but,  on  tiie  contrary,  we 

as  ^at  as  the  evil  is,  which  we  are  to  fence 
hat  IS  as  great  as  the  capacities  of  an  immortal 
uess  of  the  dan^r  is  still  commensurate ;  for  it  is 
aally  happens ;  it  is  a  niischief  as  frequent  in  the 
or  can  be  fatal  in  the  effect.  It  is  as  in  a  common 
ich  the  infection  is  as  hard  to  be  escaped,  as  the 
t  cured :  for  that  which  brings  this  darkness  upon 
And  as  the  state  of  nature  now  is,  the  soul  is  not 
1  to  the  body,  as  sin  is  to  the  soul;  indeed  so 
lion  between  them,  that  one  would  even  think  the 
much  a  spirit  as  it  is)  were  the  matter,  and  sin  the 
>re8ent  constitution.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  set 
f  all  without  a  man  and  all  within  him,  of  all 
and  all  under  it  (if  hell  be  so),  first  to  put  out  his 
a  to  draw  or  drive  him  headlong  into  perdition. 
1, 1  suppose,  we  must  needs  see  reason  more  than 
lis  admonition  of  our  Saviour.  "  Take  heed  that 
ih  is  in  thee  be  not  darkness."  An  admonition 
[10  less  a  concern,  than  all  that  a  man  can  save,  and 
n  lose  to  etemi^.  And  daus  having  shown  both 
r  the  evil  itself,  and  the  extreme  danger  we  are  in 
>  man  can  be  at  all  the  wiser  or  the  .  safer  barely  for 
inger,  without  a  vigorous  application  to  prevent  it ; 
surest  and  most  rational  preventive  of.it,  is  to 

arts  and  methods  our  enemy  will  encounter  us,  and 
is  most  likely  to  prevail  over  us,  we  will  inquire 
ider  those  ways  and  means  by  which  he  oom>- 
2n2 
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monly  attempts  and  too  frequently  effects  this  so  dii 
upon  us,  as  to  strip  us  even  of  the  poor  remains  of 
ture,  by  turning  the  last  surviving  spark  of  it,  this    Hi 
into  darkness. 

For  this  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  man  li^^ 
of  conscience,  is  bom  blind,  but  makes  himself  so.  Nc 
out  the  eye  of  his  conscience  but  himself:  for  nothing*  i 
but  that  which  sins  it  out.  And  upon  this  account  it  : 
fessed,  that  a  man  may  love  his  sin  so  enormously  ix 
very  ill  application  of  the  apostle^s  expression,  even 
his  own  eyes  and  give  them  to  it ;  as  indeed  every  obs 
in  the  world  does. 

Our  present  business  therefore  shall  be  (and  that  as  t 
of  what  I  discoursed  formerly  upon  conscience  in  tb 
show  how  and  by  what  courses  this  divine  light,  this  c 
Lord,  comes  first  to  bum  feint  and  dim,  and  so  by  a  gr 
fainter  and  fainter,  till  at  length  by  a  total  extinction  it 
to  nothing,  and  so  dies  away.  And  this  I  shall  do,  first, 
and  secondly,  in  particular. 

And  first  in  generaly  I  shall  lay  down  these  two  obsei 

First,  That  whatsoever  defiles  the  conscience,  in  the  s 
also  darkens  it. 

As  to  the  philosophy  of  which,  how  and  by  what 
done,  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  and  much  harder  to  ex] 
great  unacquaintance  with  the  nature  of  spiritual 
beings  leaving  us  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  any  explicit 
either  how  they  work,  or  how  they  are  worked  upon.  Sc 
coursing  of  these  things  we  are  forced  to  take  up  with  j 
allusion,  instead  of  evidence  and  demonstration.  Neve 
thing  itself  is  certain,  be  the  manner  of  effecting  it  ne\ 
countable. 

Yet  thus  much  we  find,  that  there  is  somethi 
analogous  to  blackness,  as  innocence  is  frequently  i 
expressed  and  set  forth  to  us  by  whiteness.  All  gui 
(or  does  something  equivalent  to  the  blackening  of)  th 
,  where  pitch  cleaves  to  any  thing,  it  is  sure  to  leave  i 
its  foulness  and  its  blackness  together ;  and  then  we 
blackness  and  darkness  are  inseparable. 

Some  of  the  ablest  of  the  peripatetic  school,  (i 
countenance  from  Aristotle  himself,  in  the  fifth  cha 
third  book,  *t«pt  -^xv^)  hold,  that  besides  the  natii? 
light  of  the  intellect  (which  is  essential  to  it,  as  it  i 
made  to  apprehend  and  take  in  its  object  after  a  spi 
there  is  also  another  light  in  the  nature  of  a  medium, 
upon  it  by  a  continual  efflux  and  emanation  from  the 
tain  of  light,  and  irradiating  this  intellectual  facult 
with   the   species   or  representations   of  things   irapri 
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to  which  doctrine  it  seems  with  great  reason' 
itsoever  interposes  between  the  mind  and  those 
Giod  (as  all  sin  more  or  less  certainly  does) 
r  the  entrance  and  admission  of  them  into  die 
arimess  must  by  necessary  consequence  ensue, 
Ise  but  the  absence  or  privation  of  life. 

illustiration  of  which  notion,  we  may  observe 
iding,  the  mind,  or  conscience  of  man  (which 
e  for  the  same  thing)  seem  to  bear  much  the 
od,  which  glass  or  chrystal  does  to  the  light  or 
rs  indeed  to  the  eye  a  hright  and  a  fining 
s  this  shining  is  not  so  much  from  any  essentisQ 
Ks   existing  m  the  glass  itself  (supposing  that 

in  it)  as  it  is  from  the  porousness  of  its  body, 
lanous,  and  hereby  fit  to  receive  and  transmit 
,  which,  falling  upon  it,  and  passing  through  it, 
nounon  view  as  a  luminous  body.  But  now  let 
^r  foulness  sully  this  glass,  and  so  much  of  the 
ss  of  it  is  presently  gone,  because  so  much  of 
r  hindered  from  entering  into  it,  and  making  its 
But  if,  besides  all  this,  you  ^ould  also  draw 
•  or  deep  dye  upon  it,  either  by  paint  or  other- 
[>  bri^tness  could  be  seen  iii  it  at  all,  but  the 
y  utterly  shut  out,  the  glass  or  crystal  would 
more  than  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  clod  of  earth. 
'  every  act  of  sin,  every  degree  of  guilt,  does  in 
;  a  kind  of  soil  or  foulness  upon  the  mtellectual 
md  thereby  intercepts  those  blessed  irradiations 

nature  is  continusdly  darting  in  upon  it.  Nor 
lere  are  also  some  certain  sorts  and  degrees  of 
ik  and  foul,  that  they  fall  like  a  huge  thick  blot 
;  and  so  sinking  into  it  and  setting  within  it, 
11  those  illuminations,  which  would  otherwise 
est  upon  it  fi%)m  the  great  Father  of  li^ts ;  and 
r  failure  or  defect  in  the  illumination  itself,  but 
ition  of  the  object,  which  being  thus  blackened, 
nor  transmit  the  beams  that  are  cast  upon  it. 
m  this  to  be  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  case 
un  sure  it  is  a  lively  illustration  of  it,  and  may 
se  to  such  as  shall  dioroughly^  consider  it.  But 
owed  before,  the  thing  itself  is  certain  and  un- 
t  and  daricness  bein^  always  so  united,  that  you 
larkness  mentioned  in  scripture  in  a  moral  sense, 
)  find  it  derived  firom  sin,  as  its  direct  cause,  and 

its  constant  companion :  for,  by  a  mutual  pro- 
causes  darkness,  and  is  caused  by  it.  Let  this 
first  ^neral  observation.  That  whatsoever  pol- 
conscience,  in  the  same  degree  also  darkens  it 
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Secondly,  Our  other  general  observation  shall  b< 
whatsoever  puts  a  bias  upon  the  judging  faculty  of 
weakens,  and,  by  consequence,  darkens  the  light  of 
and  a  right  judging  conscience  must  be  always  im 
that  it  may  be  so,  it  must  be  perfectiy  indifferent :  th 
it  must  be  free  and  disencumbered  from  every  thing 
in  the  least  sway  or  incline  it  one  way  rather  tJ 
beyond  what  the  sole  and  mere  evidence  of  things 
rally  lead  it  to.  In  a  word,  it  must  judge  all  by  e^ 
nothing  by  inclination. 

And  this  our  blessed  Saviour  with  admirable  ei 
significance  of  expression  calls  the  "  singleness  of  the 
verse  immediately  before  the  text.  "  If  thme  eye,"  s 
single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light."  Tha 
extraneous  must  cleave  to  or  join  with  the  eye  in  thi 
in^,  but  it  must  be  left  solely  and  entirely  to  itself,  j 
object;  as  naked  as  truth,  as  pure,  simple,  and 
sincerity.  Otherwise  the  whole  operation  of  it  unavoi 
into  cheat,  fallacy,  and  delusion.  As,  to  make  t 
more  particular,  if  you  put  a  muffier  before  the  ej 
see;  if  any  mote  or  dust  falls  into  it,  it  can  hare 
if  there  be  any  soreness  or  pain  in  it,  it  shuns  th 
will  not  see.  And  all  this  by  a  very  easy,  but  yet 
true  analogy,  is  applicable  to  the  eye  of  the  soul,  the 
and  the  instance  is  verifiable  upon  it,  in  every  one  oi 
particulars. 

In  short,  whatsoever  bends,  or  puts  a  bias  upon 
faculty  of  conscience,  represents  things  to  it  by  a  fal» 
whatsoever  does  so,  causes  in  it  a  false  and  erroneo 
of  things.  And  all  error  or  falsehood  is,  in  the  very 
a  real  intellectual  darkness ;  atid  consequently  must  di 
ness  upon  the  mind^  so  far  as  it  is  affected  and  posse 
And  thus  much  for  our  second  general  observation. 

From  whence  we  shall  now  pass  to  particulars.  L 
ing  and  stating  of  which,  as  I  showed  before,  that  si 
was  the  general  cause  of  this  darkness,  so  the  particu 
it  must  be  feftched  from  the  particular  lands  and  degre 

Now  sin  may  be  considered  three  ways.  1.  In  the 
the  habit  or  custom.  3.  In  the  affection,  or  product! 
of  it.  In  all  which  we  shall  show  what  a  darkening 
influence  sin  has  upon  the  conscience  or  mind  of  ma 
sequently  with  what  extreme  care  and  severe  vigilai 
science  ought  to  be  guarded  and  watched  over 
respects.     And, 

1.  For  sin  considered  in  the  single  act.  Evei 
commission  of  any  great  sin,  such  as  are,  for  instanc 
perjury,  of  murder,  of  uncleanness,  of  drunkenness,  ol 
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ttifiilnes,^  to  parents  (which  being  a  thing  so 
^j  nothing  in  nature  can  be  said  for  it) ;  these,  I 
capita],  soul-wasting  sins,  even  in  any  one 
nission  of  them,  have  a  strangely  efBoacious 
<larken  the  conscience.     Some  of  the  school- 
that  one  single  act,  if  great  and  extraordinaxy , 
of  many  ordmary  and  lesser  acts,  and  so  may 
rhich  opinion,  how  true  soerer  it  may  be  of  an 
n  producing  a  habit  of  science  in  the  intellect, 
it  true  of  any  moral  habits  whatsoever.     For 
^t,  that  St  Peter's  denying  and  forswearing  his 
t  a  habit  of  unbelief;  nor  that  David's  murder 
red  him  habitually  murderous  and  adulterous. 
3  not  so. 

hat  every  sinde  gross  act  of  sin  is  much  the 
conscience,  that  a  great  blow  or  fall  is  to  the 
I  bereaves  it  of  all  use  of  its  senses  for  a  time. 
»rementioned  sins  of  David,  they  so  mazed  and 
conscience,  that  it  lay  as  it  were  in  'a  swoon, 
^iritual  s«ise  for  almost  a  whole  year.  For  we 
\  came  to  himself^  or  to  any  true  sight  or  sense 
till  Nathan  the  prophet  came  and  roused  him 
i  from  God ;  nor  did  Nathan  come  to  him  till 
>egotten  in  that  adultery,  was  bom.  Such  a 
tnd  stupefaction  did  those  two  sins  bring  upon 
ay  months  together,  during  which  time,  whatso- 
■der  and  adultery  David  might  have  in  general ; 
lad  but  very  slight  and  superficial  thoughts  of 
f  his  own.  in  particular.  And  what  was  the 
Vhy,  his  ^  conscience  was  cast  into  a  dead  sleep, 
mch  as  open  its  eyes,  so  as  to  be  able  to  look 
inwards.  This  was  his  sad  and  forlorn  estate, 
lat  long  course  of  piety  arid  converse  with  God, 
w  grown  old  in.  For  he  had  been  an  early 
minent  proficient  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  was 
ith  year  of  his  age ;  and  yet,  we  see,  that  one 
sins  dulled  and  deadened  the  spiritual  principle 
h  a  degree,  that  they  left  him  for  a  long  timC) 
and  benumbed,  blind  and  insensible;  and  no 
eculiar  grace  frdm  God  raised  him  up  and  reco- 
contmued  so  to  his  life's  end. 
:  certain,  and  worth  our  best  observation ,  Oiat 
a  man  off  from  God,  will,  in  the  natural  course 
it,  carry  him  still  further  and  further:  till  at 
him  neither  will  nor  power  to  return.  For 
her  the  design  nor  work  of  mere  nature,  which 
^e  commission  of  sin  never  puts  a  man  upon 
ailing  it ;  but  upon  studying  and  casting  about 
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him  how  to  palliate  and  extenuate,  and  rather  His 
plead  for  and  defend  it.  This  was  the  course  wlii 
upon  the  first  sin  that  ever  man  committed :  and  tl 
in  the  same  case  will  be  taken  by  all  the  sons  of  A< 
themselves)  as  long  as  the  world  stands. 
.  2:  The  frequent  and  repeated  practice  of  sin  has 
power  in  it  to  obscure  and  darken  the  natural  light  < 
Nothing  being  more  certainly  true,  nor  more  univer 
ledged,  than  that  custom  of  sinning  takes  away  the 
and,  we  may  add,  the  sight  of  it  too.  For  though 
consequent  upon  any  one  gross  act  of  sin,  be,  as  we 
very  great,  yet  that  which  is  caused  by  custom  4 
much  greater  and  more  hardly  curable.  Particula 
do,  as  it  were,  cast  a  mist  before  the  eye  of  co 
customary  sinning  brings  a  kind  of  film  upon  it,  and 
ordinary  skill  which  can  take  off  that.  The  forme 
the  eye,  but  this  latter  puts  it  out ;  as  leaving  upo 
wretched  impotence,  either  to  judge  or  to  do  well :  n 
spots  of  the  leopard,  not  to  be  changed,  or  the  bla 
Ethiopian,  not  to  be  washed  off.  For  by  these  vei 
Spirit  of  God,  in  Jer.  xiii.  23,  expresses  the  iron  invini 
a  wicked  custom. 

Now  the  reason,  I  conceive,  that  such  a  custom  b 
darkness  upon  the  mind  or  conscience,  is  this :   that 
rally  designs  to  please  himself  in  all  diat  he  does ; 
impossible  for  him  to  find  any  action  really  pleasura 
judges  it  absolutely  ilnlawful ;  since  the  sting  of  thi 
take  off  the  relish  of  the  other,  and  it  would  be  a 
torment  to  any  man's  mind,  to  be  always  doing,  and 
demning  himself  for  what  he  does.     And  for  this 
shuts  his  eyes  and  stops  his  ears  against  all  that  his 
tell  him  of  the  sinfulness  of  that  practice,  which  lonj 
frequency  has    endeared   to  him.      So  that   he   be 
ously  and  affectedly  ignorant  of  the  illness  of  the  coi 
that  he  may  the  more   sensibly  taste   the  pleasure 
thus,  when  an  inveterate,  imperious  custom  has  so  ov 
man's  fiaiculties,  as  neither  to  suffer  his  eyes  to  see,  no 
hear,  nor  his  mind  to  think  of  the  evil  of  what  he  cJ 
when  all  the  instruments  of  knowledge  are  forbiddej 
office,  ignorance  and  obscurity  must  needs  be  upon  th 
For  when  the  windows  are  stopped  up,  no  wonder  if  th 
be  dark. 

The  truth  is,  such  an  habitual  frequency  of  sinnu 
were,  bar  and  bolt  up  the  conscience  against  the  sha 
and  the  most  convincing  instructions ;  so  that  when 
thunder  of  his  judgments  and  the  voice  of  his  minist 
ringing  hell  and  vengeance  into  the  ears  of  su< 
'perhaps,  like  Felix,  he  may  tremble  a  little  for  the 
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L  £bJI  dowa  before  the  oreipoweiing  evidence  of 
it  after  a  while,  custom  ovejcoming  conscience, 

>xray,  and  though  he  b  convinced  and  satisfied . 

do,  yet  he  actually  does  what  he  uses  to  do; 
Biuse  through  the  aarkness  of  his  intellect  he 
it    pleasure  of  such  a  sinful  course  an  over- 
I  of  it. 
dn,  that  nature  has  placed  all  human  choice  in 

dependence  upon  the  judgment,  that  no  man 
bough  never  so  vile,  wicked,  and  inexcusable, 
noes  considered,  he  judges  it,  fro  hie  et  mmc^ 
for  him  to  do  it,  than  not  to  do  it.  And  what 
dusion  must  conscience  needs  be  under,  while  it 
ge  that  really  best  for  him,  which  directly  tends 

ends  in,  his  utter  ruin  and  damnation !  Custom 
Bcond  nature,  and  if  by  the  first  we  are  already 
cond,  to  be  sure,  we  shall  be  much  worse. 
ipt  passion  or  afifection  of  die  mind,  will  cer- 
!  judging,  and  obscure  and  darken  the  discerning 
nee.  'Hie  affections  which  the  Greeks  call  ftdetj^ 
pectus  animij  are  of  much  the  same  use  to  the 

members  are  of  to  the  body;   serving  as  the 
it  of  most  of  its  actions,  and  are  always  attended 
etematural  motion  of  the  blood  and  spirits  pecu-.  ' 
sion  or  affection.     And  as  for  the  seat  or  foun- 
ilosophers  both  place  them  in  and  derive  them 

But  not  to  insist  upon  mere  speculations:  the 
ions  are,  as  I  may  so  call  them,  the  mighty  flights 
t  of  the  soul  upon  such  objects  as  come  before 
lerally  accompanied  with  such  vehemence,  that 
aed  mem,  in  their  very  nature  and  essence,  as  so 
ies  and  deviations  from  right  reason,  and  by  no 
3  a  wise  or  good  man. 

setter  philosophy  has  long  since  exploded  this 
ristianity,  which  is  the  greatest  and  the  best,  has 
B  may  be  angry,  and  yet  not  sin,"  Eph.  iv.  26 ; 
sorrow  is  neiuer  a  paradox  nor  a  contradiction, 
and  consequently,  that  in  every  passion  or  affec^ 
mething  purely  natural,  which  may  both  be  dis- 
divided  too  from  what  is  siniul  and  irregular : 
ling  all  this,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  nature 
is  such,  that  they  are  extremeljr  prone  and  apt  to 

and  that  when  they  do  so,  nothing  in  the  world  is 
ance  to  the  mind  or  reason  of  man,  from  making 
td  exact  judgment  of  things,  than  the  passions 
p  to  any  tning  of  ferment  or  agitation.  It  being 
}  keep  the  judging  faculty  steady  in  such  a  case, 
to  view  a  thing  distinctly  and  perfectly  through  a 
»,  held  by  a  shudng,  paralytic  hand. 
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When  the  affections  are  once  engaged,  the  judgine 
partial  and  concerned.  There  is  a  strong  bent  or  l 
it  is  possessed  and  gained  over,  and  as  it  were  feed 
in  their  cause,  and  thereby  made  utterly  unable  to  c 
equal  regard  to  the  object,  as  to  consider  truth  n 
stripped  of  all  foreign  respects;  and  as  such  to  make 
inflexible  nile  which  it  is  to  judge  by ;  especially  w 
the  thing  to  be  judged  of.  For  a  man  will  hardly  b 
judge  right  and  true,  when  by  such  a  judgment  he 
condemn  himself. 

But  this  being  a  point  of  such  high  and  practical 
I  will  be  yet  more  particular  about  it,  and  show  s 
several  corrupt  and  vicious  affections,  how  impossible 
man  to  keep  his  conscience  rightly  informed,  and  fit  U 
direct  him  in  all  the  arduous  perplexing  cases  of  sir 
while  he  is  actually  under  the  power  of  any  of  the] 
know  men  generally  are  not  apt  to  believe,  or  to  thi 
flaws  or  failures  of  their  morals  can  at  all  affect  their  ii 
But  I  doubt  not  but  to  make  it  not  only  credible, 
niable. 

Now  the  vicious  affections  which  I  shall  single  ar 

of  those  vast  numbers,  which  the  heart  of  man,  that  j 

^house  of  the  devil,  abounds  with,  as  some  of  the  princ 

thus  darken  and  debauch  the  conscience,  shall  be  these 

First,  Sensuality.  Secondly,  Covetousness.  Thir 
tion.     Of  each  of  which  I  shall  speak  particularly.     J 

First,  For  Sensuality,  or  a  vehement  delight  in,  anc 
bodily  pleasures.  We  may  truly  say  of  the  body,  wit 
to  the  soul,  what  was  said  by  the  poet  of  an  ill  neighl 
tarn  prope  tarn  proculque:  none  so  nearly  joined  in  ] 
cinity,  and  yet  so  widely  distant  in  point  of  interest  a 
tions. 

The  ancient  philosophers  generally  holding  the  soul 
be  a  spiritual  immaterial  substance,  could  give  no  ace 
several  failures  and  defects  in  the  operation  of  it,  ( 
were  suflSciently  sensible  of),  but  from  its  immersioi 
intimate  conjunction  with  matter,  called  by  the  ( 
And  accordingly  all  their  complaints  and  accusation? 
levelled  at  this  vXf^,  as  the  only  cause  of  all  that 
amiss  in  the  whole  frame  and  constitution  of  man's 
a  word,  whatsoever  was  observed  by  them  either  i 
defective  in  the  workings  of  the  mind,  was  all  charge 
body,  as  its  great  clog  and  impediment.  As  the  skil 
in  the  world  would  make  but  sorry  work  of  it,  sh< 
forced  to  make  use  of  tools  no  way  fit  for  his  purpose. 

But  whether  the  fault  be  in  the  spiritual  or  corpo 
our  nature,  or  rather  in  both,  certain  it  is,  that  no  t\ 
the  world  do  more  rise  and  grow  upon  the  fall  of  each 
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spirit:  tfaey  bang  like  a  land  of  balance  m  the 
ao  that  as  one  mounts  up,  the  other  still  sinks 
bigh  estate  of  the  body  seldom  or  never  fails  to 
ining  estate  of  the  soul.  Which  great  contrariety 
reen  them,  the  apostle  describes,  as  well  as  words 

7,  ''The  flesh,"  says  he,  <<lusteth  against  the 
pint  lusteth  ^i^ainst  the  flesh ;  and  these  two  are 
-wo  mighty  princes  whose  territories  join,  they  are 
ing  and  warring  upon  one  another.  And  as  it 
Bib  out,  that  the  worst  cause  has  the  best  success; 
h  and  the  spirit  come  to  a  battle,  it  is  seldom  but 
I  off  victorious.  And  therefore  the  sam^  great 
»  constantly  ''exercised  himself  to  keep  a  con- 

ofiience,"  did  as  constantly  and  severely  exercise 
ep  under  his  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection," 
And  the  same,  in  all  i^es,  has  been  the  judgment 
all  such  as  have  had  any  experience  in  the  ways 
3  true  methods  of  religion.  For  all  bodily  plea* 
i¥eakens  the  operations  of  the  mind,  even  upon  a 
^   and   much   more   upon   a  spiritual.     Now  the 

chiefly  aflect,  or  rather  bewitch  the  body,  and 
ome  the  pest  and  poison  of  the  nobler  intellectual 
e  those  false  and  fallacious  pleasures  of  lust  and 
Of  each  of  which  severally :  and 
Nothing  does  or  .  can  darken  the  mind  or  oon- 

more:  nay,  it  has  a  peculiar  efficacy  this  way, 
ise  may  iustly  be  ranked  amongst  the  very  powers 

being  that  which,  as  naturalists  observe,  strikes 
leat  of  the  understanding,  the  brain:  something 
less  of  darkness"  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  of 
ig  to  be  of  the  very  nature  as  well  as  punish- 


the   reason*  of  the  thing   itself,  but  also  the 
as  have  been  possessed  with  it,  demonstrate  as 


Samson,  think  we,  an  intolerable  darkness  and 
his  underirtanding,  while  he  went  roving  after 
in  that  brutish  manner  that  he  did?  Was  it  not 
u)nscience  which  his  Delilah  first  put  out,  and  so 
Israel  rendered  himself  really  a  judgment  upon 
len  the  two  angels,  as  we  read  in  Gen.  xix., 
dsters,  the  men  oi  Sodom,  with  blindness,  had  not 
able  lust  first  stricken  them  with  a  greater?  Or 
\re  ever  thought  himself  obliged  by  the  reKgion, 
ave  murdered  the  Bantist,  had  not  his  lust  and 
prisoned  and  murdered  his  .conscience  first?  Foi: 
on  light  of  nature,  could  not  but  teach  him,  th^tt 
V  whatsoever  could  warrant  the  greatest  primje 
20 
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upon  earth  to  take  away  the  life  of  an  innocent  pers( 
seems  his  besotted  conscience  having  broken  through 
commandment,  the  sixth  stood  too  near  it  to  be  safe  too 
therefore  his  two  great  casuists,  the  devil  and  his  H< 
worse  devil  of  the  two),  having  allowed  him  to  lie  anc 
adultery  so  long,  easily  persuaded  him  that  the  same  . 
be  found  out  for  murder  also.  So  that  it  was  his  lust 
continued  in,  which  thus  darkened  and  deluded  his  i 
and  the  same  will,  no  doubt,  darken  and  delude,  and 
extinguish  the  conscience  of  any  man  breathing,  whc 
render  himself  up  to  it.  The  light  within  him  shall 
day  less  and  less,  and  at  length  totally  and  finally  go  oi 
in  a  stink  too.  So  hard,  or  rather  utterly  unfea 
for  men  to  be  zealous  votaries  of  the  blind  god,  wit 
their  eyes  in  his  service,  nd  it  is  well  if  their  noses  do 
From  all  which  it  appears  what  a  paradox,  it  is  in 
any  one  under  the  dominion  of  his  lust,  to  think  to  h 
judgment  in  things  relating  to  the  state  of  his  soul.  An( 
in  the 

2.  Place,  holcls  equally  in  that  other  branch  of 
intemperance;  whereupon  we  find  them  both  joined  1 
the  prophet,  Hosea  iv.  11,  "Whoredom,'*  says  he,  ' 
take  away  the  heart ;"  that  is,  according  to  the  langu 
writ,  a  man's  judging  and  discerning  abilities.  Anc 
whosoever  would  preserve  these  faculties  (especially 
discernment  of  spiritual  objects)  quick  and  vigorouj 
sure  to  keep  the  upper  region  of  his  soul  clear  and  ser< 
the  fumes  of  meat  and  drink  luxuriously  taken  in, 
suffer  it  to  be.  We  know  the  method  which  this  high 
pattern  of  spiritual  prudence,  St.  Paul,  took  to  keej 
sentinel  of  his  soul,  his  conscience,  always  vigilant  a] 
spect.  It  was  by  a  constant  and  severe  temperance, 
with  fi-equent  watchings  and  fastings,  as  he  himse 
2  Cor.  xi.  27,  "  In  watchings  often,  m  fastings  often, 
was  the  discipline  which  kept  his  senses  exercised  to 
exquisite  discrimination  of  good  and  evil;  and  mad 
within  him  shine  always  with  a  bright  arid  a  triumphant 

But  gluttony,  and  all  excess,  either  in  eating  oi 
strangely  clouds  and  dulls  the  intellectual  powers;  i 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  conscience  should  bej 
the  understanding  is  drunk  down.  An  epicure 
naturally  disposes  a  man  to  an  epicure's  principles ;  tl 
equal  looseness  and  dissolution  in  both :  and  he  whc 
belly  his  business,  will  quickly  come  to  have  a  consc 
large  a  swallow  as  his  throat ;  of  which  there  want 
scandalous  and  deplorable  instances.  Loads  of  meat 
are  fit  for  none  but  a  beast  of  burden  to  bear :  and  1 
the  greater  beast  of  the  two,  who  carries  his  burden  ii 
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ries  it  upon  his  back.  On  "die  contraxyy  nothing 
id  to  the  mind  of  man^  as  abstinence ;  it  strengtfa- 
9  clears  the  apprehension,  and  sharpens  the  judg- 
^w'Ofd,  g^yes  reason  its  full  scope  of  acting ;  and 
l8  that,  it  is  alwa^  a  diligent  and  iaithAiI  hand- 
tn.ee.  And  therefore,  where  men  look  no  forther 
re  (as  many  do  not),  let  no  man  expect  to  keep 
L  his  parts,  his  drunkenness  and  his  wit,  his  rerel- 
idgment,  and  much  less  his  conscience  together. 
ce  nor  nature  will  have  it  so.  It  is  an  utter  con- 
e  methods  of  both :  "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath 
iath  contentions?  who  hath  babbling?  who  hath 
;  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes?"  says  Solomon, 
L  Which  question  he  hims^  presently  answers 
rse,  "  They  who  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  they  who 
d  wine.''  So  say  I,  who  has  a  stupid  intellect,  a 
r,  and  a  blasted  wit,  and  (which  is  worse  than  all) 
beni^ted  conscience,  but  the  intemperate  and 
epicure  and. the  smell-feast?  So  impossible  is  it 
im  sot  without  making  himself  a  blockhead  too. 
not  always  the  present  efiect  of  these  courses,  but 
nill  infallibly  be  so ;  and  time  and  luxury  together 
ly  change  the  innde,  as  it  does  the  outside  of  the 
atsoever;  and  much  more  of  such  heads  as  are 
ing  but  to  bear  drmk :  concerning  which,  it  ever 
d  will  be  a  sure  observation,  that  such  as  are  ablest 
are  generally  wedkest  at  the  book.  And  thus 
irst  great  darkener  of  man's  mind,  sensuality ;  and 
e  branches  of  it,  lust  and  intemperance, 
nother  vicious  affection,  which  clouds  and  darkens 
,  is  covekmmess.  Concerning  which  it  may  truly 
It  of  all  the  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  none 
ind  peculiarly  carries  the  soul  downwards  as  covet- 
It  makes  it  all  earth  and  dirt,  burying  that  noble 
»n  never  die.  So  that  while  the  body  is  above 
ul  is  under  it;  and  therefore  must  needs  be  in  a 
ss,  while  it  converses  in  the  regions  of  it. 
[y  this  vice  darkens  and  debases  the  mind,  scripture 
bundantly  show.  When  Moses  would  assign  the 
ations  of  a  judge-  (which  office  certainly  calls  for 
ipprehension  and  the  solidest  judgment  that  the 
\  well  capable  of),  Deut.  xvi.  9,  ^*  iSou  shalt  not," 
r  a  gift."  But  why  ?  he  presendy  adds  the  reason ; 
t,"  says  he,  "blinds  the  eyes  of  the  wise."  And 
it  perverts  their  will ;  and  then,  who  so  blind  as 
resolves  not  to  see?  gold,  it  seems,  being  but  a 
and  cure  of  the  eyes  in  such  cases.  In  like  man- 
nuel  would  set  the  credit  of  his  integrity  clear 
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above  all  the  aspersions  of  envy  and  calumny  itself, 
3,  "  Of  whose  hands,"  says  he,  "  have  I  received  a  bi 
my  eyes  therewith?"  implying  thereby,  that  for  a 
gripe^handed  and  clear-sighted  too  was  impossible* 
Eccl.  vii.  7,   "A   gift,"   says  the  wise  man,  "de5 
heart ;"  that  is,  as  we  have  shown  already,  the  judgi 
cerning  powers  of  the  soul.     By  all  which  we  see, 
judgment  of  some  of  the  wisest  and  greatest  men  that 
such  as   Moses,  Samuel,  Solomon  himself,  covetousi 
and  befools  the  mind,  blinds  and  confounds  the  reasonJ 
and  that,  not  only  in  ordinary  persons,  but  even  in  the 
wisest,  and  most  sagacious.     And  to  give  you  one  p 
all,  of  the  pecuUar  blinding  power  of  this  vice,  there 
most  covetous  wretch  breathing,  who  does  so  much  as 

i  ceive  that  he  is  covetous. 

*  I    .  J  For  the  truth  is,  preach  to  the  conscience  of  a  covet 

?       '  ^  (if  he  may  be  said  to  have  any)  with  the  tongue  of  m 

gels,  and   tell  him  of  the   vanity  of  the  world,  of  i 
•       \  heaven,  and   of  the  necessity  of  being  rich  toward 

liberal  to  his  poor  brother ;  and  it  is  all  but  flat,  i 
ridiculous  stufl*  to  him,  who  neither  sees,  nor  feels, 
any  thing  to  pass  into  his  heart,  but  through  his  he 
must  preach  to  such  a  one  of  bargain  and  sale,  profit 
quisites,  principal  and  interest,  use  upon  use;  and  i 
persuade  him  that  godliness  is  gain  in  his  own  sense,  p 
;  may  do  something  with  him ;  otherwise,  though  you  < 

word  you  speak  with  reason  and  religion,  evidence  a 
stration,  you  shall  never  affect,  nor  touch,  nor  so  muc 
his  conscience ;  for  it  is  kept  sealed  up  in  a  bag  undc 
key,  and  you  cannot  come  at  it. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  base  affection  that 

mind  of  man,  which  is  covetousness.     A  thing  direct 

,  to  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity:  which  is  a  free,  a 

an  open  spirit;  a  spirit  open  to  God  and  man,  and  al\ 

!    .,   '  ing  charity  in  one  hand  and  generosity  in  the  other. 

Thirdly,  The  third  and  last  vile  amfection  which  I 

,[  tion,  as  having  the  same  darkening  effect  upon  the  m 

science,  is  ambition.     For   as   covetousness   dulls   the 

pressing  it  down  too  much  below  itself,  so  ambition  da 

lifting  it  up  as  much  above  itself;  but  both  of  them 

'  darken  the  light  of  it.     For  if  you  either  look  too  int 

' '       '  a  deep  precipice  upon  a  thing  at  an  extreme  distance  1 

'? ;  or  with  the  same  earnestness  fix  your  eye  upon  sometl 

'. "      ■  • .  great  a  height  above  you ;  in  both  cases  you  will  fin 

or  giddiness.     And  where  there  is  a  giddiness  in  the 

will  be  always  a  mist  before  the  eyes.     And  thus,  r 

was  only  an  ambitious  aspiring  after  high  things,  whic 

'since  caused  such  a  woful,  scandalous  giddiness  in  s^ 
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made  them  tarn  round  and  round  from  tUs  jbo  that 
this,  till  at  len^h  they  knew  not  whet  bottom  to 
this,  in  my  opimon,  is  a  case  that  admits  o(  no. 

uyWy  (which  is  always  cousin-german  toam- 
lonly  reckoned  the  forerunner  of  a  Ml.  It  was 
nd  the  devil's  ruin^  and  has  been  -ever  since  the 
a  ;  who  like  an  ^ert  wrestler  usually  gives  a 
e  lie  gives  hifn  a  &row.  But  how.do.es  he  da 
r  first  blinding  faita  widi  ambition ;  and  when  a 
>t  or  will  not  mind  the  ground  he  stands  upon,  as 
iy  too  much  below  him/he  is  then  easily  justled 
it  headlong  into  the  next  ditch.  -  The  truth  is,  in 
sem  to  ascend  to  a  high  station,  just  as  they  use  to 
'Vy  great  steep:  in  bodi  cases  they  shut  their  eyes 
L  die  dangler  is  very  dreadful,  and  die  way  to  ven- 
LOt  to  see  it. 

y  does  this  towering,  aspiring  humour  intoxicate 
1  men V  minds,  that  when  the  devil  stands  bobbing, 
heir  gaping  hopes  with  some  preferment  in  church 
shall  do  tro  basest,  the  vilest,  and  most  odious 
le;  and  that  not  only  in  defiance  of  conscience, 
t  more  impudent  and  intolerable,  diall  even  allege 
f  as  the  very  reason  fo^  the  doing  them :  sd 
lies  shall  out  (rf  mere  conscience,  forsooth,  betiuy 
tt  bred,  and  the  church  that  baptised  them,  and. 
ictised  a  dispensing  power  upon  all  law  within 
>  to  let  the  same  loose  upon  all  laws  without  them 
I  they  have  done,  shall  wipe  their  mouAs,  and  with 
and  as  bold  a  front  look  die  woild  in  the  faice,  as 

I  dianks  for  such  villanie^  as  a  modest  malefactor 
esume  to  expect  a  pardon  for. 

lese  ambitious  animals,  who  could  thus  sell  their 
T  conscience,  wade  through  thick  and  thin,  and 

II  that  is  sacred  and  civil,  *only  to  make  themselves 
I  shall  say  no  more  of  diem  but  this,  that  instead 

iced  to  wjfiat  they  so  much  desired,  it  is  weU  for 

have  not  been  advanced  to  what  they  so  hig^y 

this,  I  am  sure  of,  that  neidier  papists  nor  &na- 

em  our  mortal,  implacable  enemies)  can  conceive 

dly  and  effifictually  for  their  own  interest  than  this,- 

ch  of  Enffland  may  never  want  storie  of  ambi- 

ing  men.    •  And  i£  God  should  in  his  aneer  to 

I  and.  nation,  grant  them  this,  they  doubt  not  but  in 

ppant,  or  rather  give  themsdives  the  rest    Let  this 

:ed  upon  as  a  certain  maxim,  that  ambition  first 

dence,  and  then  leads  the  man  whither  it  will,  and 

irect  course  of  it,  to  die  devil. 
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I  know  there  are  many  more  irregular  and  ccoxu 
belonging  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  all  of  them  in 
apt  to  darken  and  obscure  the  light  of  conscience, 
wrath  and  revenge,  envy  and  malice,  fear  and  despaii 
such  others,  even  too  many  a  great  deal,  to  be  cro^vd 
hour's  discourse.  But  the  three  forementioned,  whi^ 
been  treating  of,  are,  doubtless,  the  most  predominar 
potent  in  their  influence,  and  most  pernicious  in  thei 
answering  to  those  three  principal  objects,  which,  o: 
do  the  most  absolutely  command  and  domineer  over 
of  men ;  to  wit,  the  pleasures  of  the  world  working 
sensuality;  the  profits  of  the  world  upon  their  co 
and  lastly,  the  honours  of  it  upon  their  ambition.  'V 
powerful  incentives,  meeting  with  these  three  violeni 
are,  as  it  were,  the  great  trident  in  the  tempter's  hanc 
he  strikes  through  the  very  hearts  and  souls  of  meo 
mighty  threefold  cord, .  by  which  he  first  hampers, 
draws  the  whole  world  after  him,  and  that  with  su 
swing,  such  an  irresistible  fascination  upon  the  underst 
well  as  appetites  of  men,  that  as  God  said  hereto 
there  be  hght,  and  there  was  light:"  so  this  proud  i 
Creator,  and  overtumer  of  the  creation,  is  still  saying 
of  him.  Let  there  be  darkness,  and  accordingly  there  is 
darkness  upon  the  mind  and  reason ;  darkness  upon  th< 
and  conscience  of  all  mankind.  So  that  hell  itself  at 
nothing  else  but  the  devil's  finishing  this  his  ffreat  wo 
consummation  of  that  darkness  in  another  world,  which 
fatally  begun  in  this. 

And  now,  to  sum  up  briefly  the  foregoing  ^artic 
have  heard,  of  what  vast  and  infinite  moment  it  is 
clear,  impartial,  and  right  judging  conscience ;  such  \ 
man  may  reckon  himself  safe  in  the  directions  of,  as 
that  will  always  tell  him  truth,  and  truth  without  autl 
that  the  eye  of  conscience  may  be  always  thus  quick  an( 
constant  use  be  sure  to  keep  it  constantly  open:  a 
ready  and  prepared  to  admit  and  let  in  those  heave] 
which  are  always  streaming  forth  from  God  upon  mine 
receive  them. 

And  to  this  purpose,  let  a  man  fly  from  every  tl 
may  leave  either  a  foulness  or  a  bias  upon  it ;  for  th 
blacken,  and  the  other  will  distort  it,  and  both  be  sure 
it.  Particularly  let  him  dread  every  gross  act  of  sin 
great  stab  may  as  certainly  and  speedily  destroy  li 
lesser  wounds.  Let  him  also  cany  a  jealous  eye 
growing  habit  of  sin;  for  custom  is  an  over-match 
and  seldom  conquered  by  grace;  and  above  all,  let 
aloof  fix)m  all  commerce  or  fellowship  with  any  vicioi] 
affection;   especially  from  all   sensuality,  which  is  nc 
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61c  dirt,  which  the  devil  throws  upon  the  souls  of 
:ly  let  him  keep  himsSelf  untouched  with  the  hell- 
L  heats  of  lust,  and  the  noisome  steams  and  ex- 
empenncey  which  never  fidl  to  leave  a  brutish 
iatuation  behind  them.  Likewise,  let  him  bear 
liat  sordid  and  low  thing,  that  utter  contradiction 

of  mind,  covetousness ;  let  him  disenslave  him- 
slf  of  the  world,  £rom  that  amor  scderatus  habenr 

has  something  of  blindness  attending  it;  but  the 

especially*  And  lastly,  let  him  learn  so  to  look 
[ITS,  the  pomp,  and  greatness  of  the  world,  as  to 
em  too.  Fodis  indeed  am  apt  to  be  blown  up  b^ 
sacrifice  all  for  them;  sometimes  venturing  then 
I]f  to  get  a  feather  in  their  caps.  But  wise  men, 
ang  above  them,  choose  rather  to  look  about  them 
DL,  and  by  so  doing  keep  their  eyes  always  in  their 
ikitaon  a  noble  clearness  in  one,  and  steadiness  lii 
ese,  I  say,  are  some  of  those  wa}'8  asd  methods  by 
at,  and  mtemal  light,  the  judgmg  fiaiculty  of  con- 
\}e  preserved  in  its  native  vigour  and  quickness, 
ete  the  for^[oing  directions  by  the  addition  of  one 
bat  we  may  the  more  surely  prevent  our  affectioiis 
oo  much  upon  our  judgment,  let  us  wisely  beware 
gs  as  may  woik  too  strondy  upon  our  affections. 
It  that  is  in  thee  be  daikness,''  says, our  Saviour, 
rast  that  darkness  needs  be  !^'  That  is,  how  fttal, 
'e!    And  Aerefore  I  shall  close  up  all  with  those 

our  Saviour,  John  xii.,  "While  ye  have  the  li^t, 
igfat ;"  so  that  the  way  to  have  it,  we  see,  is  to 
bat  is,  by  the  aotipns  of  a  pious,  innocent,  well'' 

to  cJierish,  hei^ten,  and  imi»ove  il ;  for  still,  so 
ee,  so  much  lig^t:  and  on  the  other  side,  to  abhor 
latsoever  may  any  ways  discourage  and  eclipse  it; 
ee  of  vice  assuredly  will.  And  thus  by  continual 
nmming  our  lamps,  we  shall  find  that  mis  blessed 
18  will  grow  every  day  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
^ter  and  bright^,  tOl  at  len^,  having  led  us 
raJe  of  darkness  and  mortality,  it  shall  bnng  us  to 
lan^ons,  where  there  is  li^t  and  life  for  evermore, 
i,  the  great  author  of  both,  of  his  infinite  merer 
us  all;  to  whom  be  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  aU 
miyestyand  dpminion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
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OF  LOVING   OUE  ENEBOES. 
[Preached  tt  Weetminster  Abbey,  May  S9,  1670.] 

Matthew  v.  44. 
But  I  say  unto  youy  Love  your  efhonies. 

Before  we  descend  to  the  prosecution  of  die  dut 
'.n  these  words,  it  is  requisite  tiiat  we  consider  the  s< 
iorm  of  them  as  they  stand  in  relation  to  the  context, 
ushered  in  with  the  adversative  particle  buty  which 
a  note  of  opposition  to  something  going  before:  an 
have  in  the  immediately  preceding  verse,  ''  Ye  have  h( 
hath  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  3iy  neighbour,  and  hal 
my.  But  I  sa;y  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies."  Whi 
speaking  has  given  occasion  to  an  inquiry,  whether  the 
enjoined  by  Christ  be  opposed  to  the  Mosaic  law,  or  i 
doctrines  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  their  com 
thereupon ;  some  having  made  this  and  the  next  chapt< 
a  fuller  expUcation  and  vindication  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
dition  of  higher  and  perfecter  rules  of  piety  and  morahty 

For  the  better  clearing  of  which  pomt,  I  conceiv 
matter  of  all  the  commandments  (the  fourth  only,  ai 
mines  the  time  of  God's  solemn  worship  to  the  sevent! 
cepted),  is  of  natural  moral  right,  and  by  consequer 
with  it  a  necessary  and  eternal  obligation;  as  rising 
unalterable  relation  that  a  rational  creature  bears  eithc 
his  neighbour,  or  himself.  For  there  are  certain  rules 
ment  suggested  by  nature  to  each  of  these,  which 
from,  or  not  come  up  to,  would  be  irrational,  and  co 
sinful.  So  that  such  duties  can  by  no  means  owe 
obligation  to  any  new  precept  given  by  Christ,  but 
from  an  earlier  stock,  obliged  men  in  aU  ages  and  places 
world  be^an.  Forasmuch  as  that  general  habitude  c 
(upon  which  all  particular  instances  of  duty  are  found 
men  bore  to  Grod,  their  neighbour,  and  themselves,  upc 
of  their  being  rational  creatures,  was  universally  and  t 
same  in  all.  So  that  for  a  man  to  hate  his  enemy,  or 
vengeful,  or  to  be  angry  without  a  cause,  or  to  swear 
by  looks,  words,  or  actions,  to  behave  himself  lascivio 
without  question  always  aberrations  from  the  dictates 
improved  reason;   and  consequently  in  the  veiy  natu 
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I  ualawfuL  For  if  fliere  ivtsre  not  ^  natund 
[hy  in  .fhe  afimndd  acts,  nor  a  goodness  in  the 
t  all  this  issaed  firom  a  positive  injunction  6f 
rcdiibition  of  the  odier;  what  reasmi  can  be 
;  Gkxi  miriit  bare  ccnnmanded  the  said  acts,  and 
iS  instttuf  of  foibiddinff  them  ?  which  yet  cer* 
a  very  strange  or  raSier  monstrous  assertion, 
hj  a  necesaily  of  seauel,  imaToidftbiei  From 
re  It  to  be  very  clear,  mat  if  the  several  particu- 
or  foiUdden  by  Chnst,  in  that  his  ereat  sermon 
id  a  natural  flood  or  evil  lespectiyeTy  bekmdng 
hereby  added  no  new  precept  to  die  moral  law, 
iras  and  will  be  die  same,  as  bein^  thd  unalter^ 
measure  of  the  behaviour  of  a  raticmal  Creature 
and;  capacities. 

not  diink,  that  wheli  die  law,  either  by  precept 
akes  notice  only  of  the  outward  act,  and  the 
s  directs  itself  to-  the  thoughts  and  desires,  the 
ses  of  the  said  act ;  or  again,  when  tlie  law  gives 
recept,  and  the  gospet  tadgns  several  particular 
le  to  the  same  general  bjunction,  that  therefore 
80  many  new  prec^ts  corrective  ot  perfective  of 
icepts  of  the  law^  No,  by  no  means ;  for  it  is  a 
waa,  and  ever  ou^t  to  be  allowed  in  inter- 
ne precepts,  that  every  such  precept  does  vixw 
dtiy,  and  bv  ft  parity .  of  reason,  contain  in  it 
q>reniy  declares;  wltt^  is  so  true,  that  those 
pogn  the  perfection  <rf'  the  old  moral  precepts, 
ccowat  oppose  the  precepts  of  Christ  to  them,  do 
nary  to  maintain,  that  even  the  precq>ts  of  our 
ought  to  extend  Ifaeir  obligation  to  many  more 
are  mentioned  in  them,  and  yet  are  not  to  be 
d  all  the  less  perfect  upon  that  account.  Which 
Bg  being  admitted,  and  made  use  of  as  to  the  pre^ 
w  Testament,  why  ought  it  not  to  take-  place  in 
Id  also?  And  if  it  ought«  as  there  can  be  no 
1  to  tiie  contrarr,  I  dare  undertake,  that  there  will 
muhiblyim;  of  new  precepts  in  die  gospel,  as 
bto  a£/s^»iiiaii8  have  a  tarn  to  i^krrehfihem: 
new  instanee  of  obedioice  does  not  of  necessi^ 
;ept;  and  for  that  leason  we  may  and  do  admit 
vitfaout  any  need  of  asserting  die  latter.  The 
pt  is  founded  in  the  general  unity  of  its  object, 
general  comprdiends  many  particulars.  The  very 
rtU  Gfang£u>  6acramenta,  is  rather  the  «mgnl 
instances  of  obedience  than  of  two  new  precepts. 
le  (mce  authentically  declared  that  God  would  be 
diose-  two  sdemn  acts,  the  antecedent  general 
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precept  of  worshipping  God  according  to  his  own  xw 
cient  to  oblige  us  to  these  two  particular  branches  of  ; 
declared;  and  indeed  to  as  many  more  as  i^ould  i 
time  be  suggested  40  our  practice.  For  otherwise^ 
plication  of  new  particular  instances  of  duty  cbo 
precepts  too,  it  would  render  them  znnumerri)le,  whi 
extremely  absurd  and  ridiculous. 

And  now,  all  that  has  been  here  alleged  by  us  ag 
cessity  of  holding  any  new  precepts  added  to  the  eld 
as  it  obliged  aU  mankitid  (whether  notified  to  them 
of  nature  only,  or  by  revelation  too),  I  reckon  may 
affirmed  of  the  law  of  Moses  also,  still  supposing  i^ 
perfect  transcript  of  the  said  moral  law,  as  we  hare  a 
m  the  world  to  believe  it  was ;  for  were  it  otherwise, 
hard  to  show  what  advantage  it  could  be  to  the  Jei 
to  have  that  law  delivered  to  them ;  hut  on  the  cont 
needs  have  been  rather  a  snare  than  a  privilege  or  h 
as  naturally  giving  them  occasion  to  look  upon  that 

Eierfect  draught  of  their  duty,  when  yet  it  required 
ower  de^e  of  obedience  than  nature  had  before  o 
to ;  it  bemg  a  thing  in  itself  most  rational,  to  suppoi 
declaration  of  a  legislator's  mind  to  be  still  the  fulli 
authentic.  And  therefore  if  other  duties  had  beet 
upon  the  Jewish  church  by  the  law  of  nature,  besides 
contained  in  the  law  of  Moses;  it  is  not  imaginabl 
could  avoid  the  omission  of  those  duties  while  &ey  a( 
the  directions  of  Moses  as  a  full  and  sufficient  rule  oj 
and  had  so  much  reason  so  to  do.  Which  yet  sure! 
rendered  the  whole  Mosaic  dispensation  by  no  meai 
either  to  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  God  towards 
people. 

For  thou^  indeed  the  moral  law,  as  a  covenant  pi 
upon  condition  of  absolute  indefective  obedience,  be 
use  to  justi^  (sin  having  disabled  it  for  that  use  thn 
capacity  of  the  subject),  yet  as  it  is  a  rule  directing  ou 
and  a  law  binding  to  it,  it  still  continues  in  foil  fi>rce, 
as  long  as  human  nature  endures.  And  as  for  the  a 
fection  of  it  in  the  quality  of  a  rule  directing,  and  a  Ii 
can  that  be  more  amply  declared,  and  irremigably  p 
as  it  stands  stated  ^d  represented  to  us  in  the  vast 
that  injunction,  Deut.  vi.  6,  and  Lev.  xix.  18,  "  Thoi 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soi 
all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  diy  mind,  and  thv  n 
thyself."  I  say,  is  there  any  higher  degree  of  obedi 
the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of  yielding  to  his  Make 

Nevertheless  there  are  some  artists,  I  must  confes 
draw  any  thing  out  of  any  thing,  who  answer,  that 
we  not  to  be  understood  of  absolutely  all  that  a  m 
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an  be  engaged  to  ^do  by  ibe  law  as  proixwed 
Aomyy  namefyy  as  enfiKoed  -wkh  tempoial  pro^ 

X;  10  tbat  ttpon  these  terms,  to  ^^loTe  God 
.,  is  to  lore  him  with  the  utmost  of  such 
re,  seconded  with  ten^ial  Uessiugs  and  cuises. 
But  to  this  I  answer : 

aigument  bears  upon  a  sumKMition  by  no 
bed^  to  wit,  that  the  law  oi  Moses  proceeded 
I  rewards  and  punishments:  which  is.  most 

to  the  cottstanw  received  doctiine  of  the 
md  particularly  of  the  church  of  £ng)bnd|  as 
sixth  of  her  .Axticies.  But, 
fur&er,  that  the  obliging  power  of  the  law  is 
^  nor  to  be  measured  oy,  the.  rewards  and 
id  to  it;  but  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  law- 
n  the  relatim,  which  he  bears  of  a  creator 
aanldnd,  and  consequently  of  the  entire  de* 
ind  upon  him  r  by  rirtue  wh^eof  they  .owe 
vice  that  their  natme  renders  them  capable  of, 
bat  I  am  sore,  is  capable  of  serving  him  at  a 
le  consideration  of  anj  t^nnocal  rewards  or 
iae  it  to;  since  oftentunes  the  bare  love  of 
ny  a  man  fiuiher  than  these  can :  but  how^^ 
It  eternal  reswards  can  do  so ;  which  yet  add 
tiral  powers  of  obeyiag,  thoudi  they  draw 
^er  pitch  of  obedioice.  And  can  we  then 
wouhi  sink  his  law  bdow  these  powers,  by 
Be  of  love  and  service  to  himself  absolutehr 
and  power  of  man,  whieh  he  did  not  think  fit 
to  oblige  him  to,  when  yet  our  Saviour  him- 
d  life  to  one,  imcon  supposal  of  his  perfium- 
Luke  X.  28.     This  certainly  is  very  strange 

all,,  some  mvf  possibly  tephr,  Does  not  the 
it  peifeotion.and  hei|dit  of  charity  which  the 
lommaading  us  ^Mo  hy  down  our  life  for  our 
i.  16. 

BT^  That  this  is  a  precent  by  mo  means  abso- 
btttalways  to  be  luaited  by  ilMse  two  .condi* 
St  the  muy  d  God,,  and,,  secondlv,  that  the 
he  soQi  of  our  bsother  indispensably  reciuires 
e  snppoial  of  either  of  which  I  affinn,  it  was 
n  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  it  was  bfiOk 
at  the  a^Dsde  wrote  these,  words;  the  very 
reason  upon  these  termS)  and  vmder  these  cir* 
Dg  and  enjoining  no  1^  as  founding  itself 
f-evident  and  ui3eniable  principles,  viz.  That 
iture  ought,  when  necessity  calls^  to  be  sacri* 
of  him. who  gave  it;  and,  secondly,  that  we 
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ou^ht  to  prefer  tbe  eternal  good  of  our  neighbor 
before  the  cighest  temporal  good  of  ourselves.  Wl 
shows,  that  this  high  instance  of  charity  (as  extr 
appears)  did  not  at  length  begin  to  be  a  duty  by  a 
sanction,  but  was  so  ever  since  there  were  such  ci 
t^rorld  as  men,  and  consequently  that  all,  both  Jew 
(whether  they  actually  knew  so  much  or  no)  wouL 
against  this  duty  of  charity,  should  they  have  refiis 
the  glory  of  their  Maker,  or  prevent  the  destru 
brother's  immortal  soul,  being  called  thereto,  bj 
ten4)oral  life  for  the  sake  cjf  either.  And  consequ 
is  no  such  new  precept  to  be  reckoned  by  nnvM  L 
old  as  the  obligations  of  charity  and  of  right  reasc 
and  acting  upon  the  dictates  of  tiiat  noble  principle. 

And  now  to  apply  this  general  discourse  to  t 
mentioned  in  this  diapters  I  ai&rm,  that  Christ  does 
here  set  himself  against  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  la^ 
or  imperfect,  and  upon  those  accounts  needing  eiti 
or  addition,  but  only  opposed  Ihe  corrupt  comments 
and  Pharisees  upon  the  law,  as  really  contradictioi 
than  expositions  of  it;  and  that  for  these  following  r 

First,  Because  the  words  in  this  sermon  mentionei 
by  Christ,  are  manifestly,  for  the  most  part,  not  the 
law  itself,  but  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees.  As 
"Whosoever  shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  th 
And  again  in  the  next  versei  "He  shall  be  in  ( 
council.**  They  all  refer  to  the  Pharisees*  way 
themselves ;  which  manifesdy  shows,,  that  it  was 
and  words  which  he  was  now  disputing  against,  an< 
itself;  which  this  is  by  no  means  me  language  of^ 

Secondly,  That  expression,  "  that.it  was  said  by 
time**  was  not  uttered  by  Christ  in  his  own  persoi 
of  prosopopcBia^  in  the  person  of  the  scribes  and  Ph: 
custom  it  was  to  preface  and  authorize  their  lecture 
to  the  people  witii  the  pompous  plea  of  antiquity 
As  if  Christ  had  bespoken  them  thus:  ^You  have 
tomed  indeed  to  hear  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  teU 
and  this  was  said  bv  those  of  old  time,  but  notwi 
these  pretences  I  tell  you  that  the  case  is  much  c 
that  the  true  account  and  sense  of  the  law  is  thus  and 
I  say,  is  the  natural  purport  and  meaning  of  our  Sa^ 
throughout  this  chapter. 

Thirdly,  That  passage  in  the  43rd  verse  of  the  san 
heard  that  it  ham  been  said.  Ye  shall  love  your  n 
hate  your  enemy,**  is  so  far  from  being  the  words  < 
law,  that  Moses  commands  the  clean  contrary  to  the 
Exod.  xxiii.  4,  6.  "  If  thou  seest  thine  enemy*s  ox 
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ring  it  back  to  him  again ;  and  if  thbu  seest 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  thou  sbalt 
And  if  this  was  the  roioe  of  &e  law  then^ 
it  it  would  make  it  a  man's  duty  to  i^lieye  his 
ftss,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  him  to  hate  or 
?      This   certainly  is   unaccountable   and   in- 

ist  opposed  his  precepts  to  tbos^  of  the  Mosaic  . 
^s^loiig  by  Christ  must  cx)ntredict  himself  as 
For  whatsoever  Moses  qpoke,  he  spoke  as 
EUes  of  God,  £rom  whom  he  received  the  law. 
^  and  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  divine 

ty-        ■ 

y,  Christ  in  ail  his  discourse  neva:  calls  any 
es  opposed  by  him  the  words  of  Moses,  or  of 
'^.the  riffhteousness  of  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
rs  that  mejj  and  they  only,  were  the  persons 
laged  this  whole  contest.  j 
I  rest  with  us  as  a  firm  concluai<m;  that  Moses 
i  perfect  agreement,  whatever  the  controversy 

and  the  Pharisees.  And  so  from  the  scheme 
e  words,  I  pass  to  the  duty  enjoined  in  them, 

our  .enemies:"  the  discussion  of  which  I  shajl 
ree  general  heads : 

lew  negatively  what  is  not  that  love,  which  we 
^  to  show  our  enemies. 
A  show  positively  wherein  it  does  consist, 
produce  arguments  to  enforce  it. 

first  of  these ;  tchai  is  not  that  hve  which  toe 
^mies:  this  we  shall  find  to  exclude  several 
d  fain  wear  this  name. 

»  treat  an  enemy  with  a  fiur  deportment  and 
,  is  not  the  love  here  e^ijoined  by  Christ.  Love 
ms  to  dwell  any  where  but  in  the  heart.  The 
OQiade  for  words ;  but  what  reahty  is  there  in  a 
ince  ifi  a  sound  ?  and  words  are  no  more.  The 
leart  never  kills,  but  that  of  the  tongue  often 
a  ill  sense  a  soft  an^er  may  Sometimes  break 
rho  speaks  me  well,  proves  himself  a  rhetorician 
that  is  not  to  be  a  firiend. 
hungry  fed,  or  the  naked  clothed  with  good 
ches?  these  are  but  thin  garments  to  keep  out 
a  slender  repast  to  conjure  down  the  rage  of  a 
My  enemy  perhaps  is  ready  to  starve  or  perish 
and  I  tell  him  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  him, 
y  ready  to  serve  him,  but  stiU  my  hand  is  close, 
ut;  I  neither  bring  him  to  my  table,  nor  lodge  • 
2P 
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f  him  under  my  roof;  he  asks  for  bread,  and  I  give 

(  ment,  a  thing  indeed  not  so  hard  as  a  stone,  bu 

.         *  dry.     I  treat  him  with  art  and  outside ;  and  las 

I'     5  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  deamess,  I  shake  hia 

1  but  put  nothing  into  it.     In  a  word,  I  play  with  h 

dally  with  that  which  will  not  be  dallied  with,  wa 

and  a  clamorous  necessity. 

For  will  fair  words  and  a  courtly  behaviour 

discharge  scores?     M  they  could,  there  is  a  soi 

would  not  be  so  much  in  debt  as  they  are.     Cap  a 

speak  himself  out  of  his   creditor's  hands?     Sure 

words  cannot  do  this  for  myself,  neither  can  the; 

enemy.     And  therefore  this  has  nothing  of  the  Iot 

the  text.     It  is  but  a  scene  and  a  mere  mockery,  ft 

1  t  that,  cannot  make  my  enemy  at  all  the  richer, 

I     !  1    .  '  li  which  makes  me  not  one  penny  the  poorer.     I 

'      -     •  fashion  of  the  world  thus  to  amuse  men  with  empi 

to  feast  them  with  words  and  air,  looks  and  legs ; 
this  peculiar  privilege  above  all  other  fashions,  that 
but  certainly  no  man  ever  yet  quenched  his  thir 
I  upon  a  golden  cup,  nor  made  a  m^al  with  the  out 

I  dish. 

*  But  we  are  not  to  rest  here ;  fair  speeches  ant 

'  only  very  insignificant  as  to  the  real  effects  of  lo 

the  most  part  the  instruments  of  hatred  in  the  e: 
greatest  mischiefs.     Few  men  are  to  be  ruined  till 
'  confident  of  the   contrary:   and  this  cannot  be  (i 

and  roughness,  and  owning  the  mischief  that  a  ma 
the  pitfall  must  be  covered  to  invite  the  man  to  v 
all  things  must  be  sweetened  with  professions  oi 
looks,  and  embraces.  For  it  is  oil  that  whets  the 
smoothest  edge  is  still  the  sharpest :  they  are  the 
i  of  an  enemy  that  kill,  the  closest  hugs  that  stifle, 

be  pretended   before  malice  can  be   effectually  p 
word,  he  must  get  into  his  heart  with  fair  speeche 
before  he  can  come  at  it  with  his  dagger.     For 
fishes  with  a  bare  hook,  or  thinks  that  Qie  net  its 
enticement  to  the  bird. 

But  now^  if  these  outward  shows  of  fairness  a 

love  which  we  owe  to  our  enemies;  what  can  w 

j  who   have  not  arrived  so  fer  as  these,  and  yet 

I  fiiends  ?    Disdain  and  distance,  sour  looks  and  si 

I  all  the  expressions  of  fiiendship  that  some  nature! 

j  I  confess^  where  real  kindnesses  are   done,  these 

garnitures  of  love,  as  I  may  so  call  them,  may  be  c 

j  and  it  is  better  to  have  a  rough  friend  than  a  fewnii 

I  those  who  neither  do  good  turns,  nor  give  good  Ic 

good  words,  have  a  love  strangely  subtile  and  me 
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is  of  an  ordinatjr  capacity  are  forced  to  be  igno- 
sy  can  neither  see,  hear,  fed,  nor  understand. 
For  the  first  negative.  The  love  that  we  are  to 
is  not  a  fair  external  courtly  deportment;  it  is 
;  as  may  be  learnt  in  a  dancing  school,  nor  in 
illacy  and  dissimulation,  the  courts  and  palaces 
Ikere  men's  thoughts  and  words  stand  at  an  in- 
ad  Iheir.  tongues  and  minds  hold  no  correspon- 
rse  with  (me  another. 

es  are  not  the  love  that  our  Saviour  here  com- 
r  our  enemies.  And  yet  these  are  one  step  and 
be  fisrmer :  for  many  fair  jq>eeches  piay  be  given, 
harangues  uttered,  and  yet  no  promise,  made. 
)]>9erving  how  some  great  ones  often  delude,  and 
ar  themselves  to  be  deluded,  by  general  discourses 
of  courtesy.  As,  ^  Take  you  no  care,  I  will  pro- 
;  -will  never  see  you  want.  Leave  your  business 
I  I  will  man^e  it  with  -as  much  or  more  concern 
[f.  What  ne^  you  insist  so  much  upon  this  or 
r.  I  design  better  things  for  you.'  But  all  this 
y  particular  determinate  thing  promiaed,  so  as  to 
by  any  real  solid  engagement  (supposing  that  his 
ich),  but  perhaps  when  the  next  advantage  coipes 
nan  is  foi^ot,  and  balked :  yet  still  those  general 
I  true  as  ever  they  did,  and  so  will  continue  not- 
particulaur  defeats ;  as  indeed  being  never  calcu- 
ing  else  but  to  keep  up  the  expectation  of  easy. 
I  them  for  the  present,  and  to  fafl  them  in  the 

these  empty  glossing  words  are  short  of  promises, 
equally  diort  of  performances.  Concerning  both 
ty  this,  that  there  is  ho  wide  man,  but  had  rather 
romise  than  a  thousand  &ir  words,  and  one  per* 
en  thousand  promises.  For  what  trouble  is  it  to 
harge  is  it  to  spend  a  little  breathy  for  a  man  to 
rd,  who  never  intends  to  give  him  any  thing  else  ? 
ding  to  the  measures  of  the  v^orld,  this  must 
for  a  high  piece  of  love;  and  many  poor  inex- 
dng  souk,  who  have  more  honesty  than  wit,  think 
pped  up  into  the  third  heaven,  and  actually 
me  notable  preferment,  when  they  can  say,  "I 
sat  person's  promise  for  such  and  such  a  thing." 
Let  them  see  if  such  a  promise  will  pay  rent, 
maintain  them  like  gentlemen.  It  is  at  the  best 
Rtingent;  for  either  the  man  may  die,  or  his  in- 
or  his  mind  may  change,  or  ten  thousand  accidents 
Promises  are  a  diet  which  none  ever  yet  thrived 
may  feed  upon  them  heartily,  and  never  break 
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his  fast.    In  a  word,  I  may  say  of  human  promis 
positors  say  of  divine  prophecies,  "that  they  are 
stood  till  they  come  to  be  fulfilled." 

IBut  how  speaks  the  scripture  of  these  matters 
Rom.  xii.  20,  "  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him ; 
give  him  drink."    It  is  not,  Promise  him  meat  and  i 
\  hence,  that  is  perhaps  two  days  after  he  is  dead  wi 

J  hunger.     He  who  lives  only  upon  reversions,  and  m\ 

•  I  self  with  hope,  and  has  nothing  to  cover  him  but  th 

i ,  dead  men,  and  the  promises  of  the  living,  will  find  ^ 

''  relief  fit)m  them,  as  a  man  in  the  depth  of  winter  fe 

of  the  following  summer. 
•  ^  But  bare  promises  are  so  far  from  answering  Chr 

of  loving  our  enemies,  that  if  they  are  not  realized  in 
.  become  a  plague  and  a  great  calamity.     For  they  raise 

;  ,  I       J  j  tion,  which,  unsatisfied  or  defeated,  is  the  greatest  < 

!    ;  ;  they  betray  a  man  to  a  fallacious  dependence,  whi 

him  of  the  succours  of  his  other  endeavours,  and 
•  •     '    '     ;  leaves  him  to  inherit  the  shame  and  misery  of  a  disj 

and  unable  to  say  any  thing  else  for  himself,  but 
credulous,  and  the  promiser  raise. 

3.  But  thirdly  and  lastly,  to  advance  a  degree  yc 
do  one  or  two  kind  offices  for  an  enemy  is  not  to  fl 
"!  cept  of  loving  him.     He  who  clothes  a  naked  man  w 

gloves,  and  administers  to  one  perishing  with  thirsi 
two   of  water,   reaches  not  the  measure   of  his  ne< 
I  instead   of  relieving,  only  upbraids  his  want,  and  j 

upon  his  condition.  It  is  like  pardoning  a  man  th 
penny,  and  in  the  mean  time  suing  him  fiercely  i 
Love  is  then  only  of  reality  and  value  when  it 
benefitis  in  a  full  proportion  to  one's  need:  and  wh 
itself  both  in  universality  and  constancy.  Otherwise 
trick  to  serve  a  turn,  and  carry  on  a  design. 

For  he  who  would  take  a  cleanly,  unsuspected  wa; 

1  ^  adversary,   must    pave    the   way  to    his    destruction 

.  ]   ,  courtesies  of  a  lighter  sort,  the  sense  of  which  shall  I 

from  his  guard,  his  wariness,  and  suspicion,  and  so  Ij 

'  to  such  a  blow  as  shall  destroy  him  at  once.     The 

«  strokes   and   pleases   the   unruly  horse,  only  that  he 

so   near   hira,    as   to   get   the   bit   into   his  mouth,  a 

rides,  and  rules,   and    domineers  over  him  at  his  p^ 

. »  he   who   hates   his   enemy  with  a  cunning  equal  to 

»  will  not  strain  to  do  this  or  that  good  turn  for  hira,  s 

'j  does  not  thwart,  but  rather  promote  the  main  desit^n 

,     '•'  i  subversion.     For  all  this  is  but  like  the  helping  a  m 

;  stile,  who  is  going  to  be  hanged,  w^hich  surely  is  no  i 

I  ditficult  piece  of  civility. 

In  the   reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,   we  read  of  om 
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jourt  procured  to  be  made  secretjaiy  of  state,  onK 
k  in  the  business  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  whose 

then  projecting.  Like  true  courtiers  they  first 
lat  fatal  scene,  and  then  desert  him  in  it^  using 
x>l  to  do  a  present  state  job,  and  then  to  be 
rained  for  what  he  had  done.  And  a  little  obser- 
>rld  may  show  us,  there  is  not  only  a  course  of 
anging,  but  also  of  prpferring  men  out  of  the 
LS  not  to  love  an  enemy,  but  to  hate  him  more 

is  tuined  more  speciously  indeed,  but  not  less 
n  if  he  had  been  laid  fast  in  a  dungeon,  or 
mntiy,   or  by  a  packed   jury  despatched    into 
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having  done  with  the  negative,  I  come  now  to 
al  thing  proposed,  namely,  to  show  positiveiy  what 

duty  qftomng  our  enemies, 
se  three  things, 
ing  the  mind  of  all  rancour  and  virulence  towards 

The  scripture  most  significantly  calls  it  "the 
,"  and  we  know,  that  is  of  a  spreading  and  fer-- 
and  will  in  time  difluse  a  sourness  upon  a  man's 
r:  but  we  will  suppose  (which  is  vet  seldom 
an  has  such  an  absolute  empire  ana  command 
IS  for  ever  to  stifle  his  dis^sts,  and  to  manage 
constant  contradiction  to  his  affections,  and  to 
ily  converse,  while  he  is  hot  with  the  rancour  of 
all  this  is  but  the  mystery  of  dissimulation,  and 
tead  of  acting  a  firiend. 

rouble  and  anxiety  to  the  very  person  who  thuS 
—for  enmity  is  a  restless  thing,  and  not  to  be 
out  some  torment  to  the  mind  that  entertains  it 
isily  removed  than  covered.  It  is  as  if  a  man 
ir  to  keep  the  sparks  fipom  ^jihg  out  of  a  iiimace, 
should  be  stopped  when  it  is  iipe  and  ready  for 

surely  would  be  a  pain    greater  than  that  of 

solved  to  hate  his  enemy,  and  yet  resolves  not  to 
Eied  the  edge  of  his  hatred  inWards,  imd  becomes 
enemy  to  himself;  he  could  not  wish  his  mortal 
ter  misery,  than  thus  to  carry  a  mind  always  big 
ind   ever  ready  to  burst,  and  yet  never  to  give 

ther  side,  it  is  no  pain  for  a  man  to  appear  what 

iclare  a  real  principle  of  love  in  seni^ble  demon- 

a  man  therefore  find  that  both  his  duty  and  his 

that  he  should  deport  himself  with  all  signs  of 

imies?  let  him  but  take  thi«  easy  course  as  to 
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entertain  the  thing  in  his  heart  which  he  would  o 
converse,  and  then  he  will  find  that  his  work  is  at 
easy,  as  it  is  for  fire  to  cast  abroad  a  flame.  Art  is 
whatsoever  is  natural  is  easy  too. 

2.  To  love  an  enemy  is  to  do  him  all  the  real  of 
ness,  that  opportunity  shall  lay  in  our  way.  Love  i 
vstantial  a  nature  to  be  made  up  of  mere  negatives,  ai 
operative  to  terminate  in  bare  desires.  Does  Pre 
any  of  my  enemy's  concernments  imder  my  power ;  i 
his  estate,  preferment,  or  any  thing  conducing 
veniencies  of  his  life  ?  Why,  in  all  this  it  gives  i 
tunity  tp  manifest,  whether  or  no  I  can  reach  the 
this  precept  of  "  loving  my  enemies." 

Is  my  enemy  sick  and  lan^ishing,  and  is  it  in 
cure  him  as  easily,  or  to  kill  him  as  safely,  as  i 
physician  ?     Christianity  here  commands  me  to  be  ( 
his  weakness,  to  show  him  a  remedy,  and  to  rescue 
grave ;   and  in  a  word,  to  preserve  that  life,  which  p 
have  once  destroyed  mine. 

Do  I  see  my  enemy  defirauded  and  circumvented 
be  undone  in  his  estate  ?  I  must  not  sit  still  and  see 
and  tell  him  I  wish  him  well ;  which  is  a  contradic 
tice,  and  an  impudent,  ill-natured  sarcasm.  But  I 
bute  my  hearty  assistance  to  discover  the  fi:%ud,  and 
force :  and  as  readily  keep  him  from  being  poor,  as  r 
he  were.  I  must  be  as  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  t 
stole  his  goods,  who  once  plundered  mme,  as  if  t) 
lighted  upon  my  friend,  my  kinsman,  or  myself. 

And  lastly,  does  it  lie  in  my  way  to  put  in  a  wor 
promote  my  enemy's  business  or  interest?  To  give 
blow,  such  a  one  as  shall  strike  his  interest  to  th 
ever,  and  he  never  know  the  hand  firom  whence  it  c 
by  my  power  obstruct  his  lawful  advantage  and 
and  so  reap  the  diabolical  satisfaction  of  a  close  revc 
do  him  all  the  mischief  imaginable,  and  that  easil 
successfully,  and  so  applaud  myself  in  my  power, 
ray  subtile  contrivances,  for  which  the  world  shall 
formidable  and  considerable?  Yet  all  these  wretd 
and  accursed  methods  of  growing  great,  and  rising  1 
an  enemy,  are  to  be  detested  as  infinitely  opposite 
cence  and  clearness  of  spirit,  that  openness  and  f 
design,  that  becomes  a  professor  of  Chnstianity. 

On  the  contrary,  amidst  all  these  opportunities  ol 
chief,  I  must  espouse  my  enemy's  just  cause,  as  his 
solicitor.  I  must  help  it  forward  by  favourable  spe 
person,  acknowledgment  of  his  worth  and  merit,  b) 
struction  of  doubtful  passages ;  and  all  this,  if  need 
where  my  enemy  neither  sees  nor  hears  me  do  him  tl 
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^^rbere  I  have  all  the  advantages  and  tempta- 
rise.  In  short,  the  gospel  enjoins  a  greater  love 
than  men,  for  the  most  part,  now-a-days  show 

id  crowning  instance  of  our  love  to  our  enemies, 
em.  For  by  this  a  man,  as  it  were,  acknow- 
kable  to  do  enough  for  his  enemy ;  and  therefore 
ssistance  of  heaven,  and  engages  omnipotence  to 
indness.  He  would  fain  outdo,  himself,  and 
iiis  own  stores  short  and  dlry,  he  repairs  to  infi- 
a  man's  self  is  indeed  a  choice  duty,  yet  it  is 
rful  and  pious  selfishness.  For  who  would  not 
1  happiness,  and  be  importunate  for  his  own  con* 
n  I  pray  as  heartily  for  my  enemy,  as  I  do  for  my 
n  I  strive  with  praters  and  tears  to  make  God  his 
elf  will  not  be  mme ;  when  I  reckon  his  felicity 
necessities;  surely  this  is  such  a  love  as,  in  a 
Y  be  said  to  reach  up  to  heaven.  For  nobody 
nail  and  trivial  thing,  for  which  he  dares  to  pray : 
nto  the  presence  of  a  king  to  be^  pins.  And 
an  did  not  look  upon  the  good  of  his  enemy,  as  a 
'  affected  himself,  he  could  not  own  it  as  a  matter 
[  endeavour  to  concern  God  about  that  with 
t  concern  himself.  And  upon  the  same  ground 
le  necessity  of  a  man's  personal  endeavouring  the 
less  of  his  enemy :  for  prayer  without  endeavoui; 
to  the  throne  of  grace,  and  a  lazy  throwing  that 
1  du^  upon  (jod.  As  if  a  man  uiould  say,  God 
i  reheve  and  comfort  you,  for  I  will  not.  But  if 
lemy  be  a  duty,  surely  the  manner  in  which  we 
e  so  too :  and  not  such  as  shall  turn  a  supplica- 
a  satire  against  him,  by  representing  him  m  our 
e  character  of  one  void  of  sdl  grace  and  goodness, 

5  a  much  fitter  object  for  Grod's  vengeance  than 
yet  there  was  a  time  in  which  this  way  of 
no  small  vogue  with  a  certain  sort  of  men,  who 
either  the  gm  nor  spirit  of  prayer  to  any  but 
or  if  at  any  time  they  prayed  for  those  whom 
heir  enemies  (and  that  only  because  they  had  done 
5  them  so),  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  inter- 
l  for  them,  but  a  downright  indicting  and  arraign- 
God,  as  a  pack  of  graceless  wretches  and  villains, 
lemies  to  the  power  and  purity  of  the  gospel, 
like,  I  say,  was  the  devout  language  of  their 
aes  by  intimation,  and  sometimes  by  direct  ex- 
lus  under  the  colour  and  cover  of  some  plausible 
it  was  but  for  them  to  call  those  whom  they  ma- 
,  and  themselves  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  then 
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they  might  very  laudably  pray  for  the  pulling  do^r 
andf  the  setting  up  of  the  other,  and  thereby  no  doi 
the  measures  of  a  sanctifiea,  self-denying  petiti< 
those  days  are  at  an  end,  so  it  were  to  be  wished  tl 
of  praying  were  so  too;  especially  since  our  churc 
has  so  much  charity,  as  to  teach  all  of  her  commi 
for  those  who  are  not  only  enemies  to  our  persons,  I 
very  prayers. 

And  mus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  what  it  is 
enemies;"  though  I  will  not  say  that  I  have  reco 
instances  in  which  this  dut]^  may  exert  itself.  Foi 
nit^,  and  the  methods  oi  its  acting  various  and 
But  I  suppose  that  I  have  marked  out  those  gene 
particulars  may  be  fairly  reduced  to. 

And  now,  before  I  proceed  to  the  motives  and 
enforce  the  duty,  I  shall,  to  prevent  some  abuses  of 
show  what  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  loving  our  ^ 
that  is  to  defend  and  secure  ourselves  agamst  mem. 
my  enemy,  but  not  so  as  to  hate  myself:  if  my  love 
copy,  I  am  sure  the  love  to  mvself  ought  to  be 
Charity  is  indeed  to  diffuse  itself  abroad,  but  yet  it 
begin  at  home :  for  the  precept  surely  is  not  unnat 
tional;  nor  can  it  state  the  auty  of  Christains  in 
the  privileges  of  men,  and  command  us  tamely  to  i 
our  lives  and  states  as  often  as  the  hands  of  vi 
wrest  them  from  us.  We  may  love  our  enemies,  I 
therefore  to  be  fond  of  their  enmity.  And  thougl 
manded  when  my  enemy  "thirsts  to 'give  him  c&i 
not  when  he  thirsts  for  my  blood.  It  is  my  duty  to 
alms,  but  not  to  let  him  take  my  estate^  Princes  a 
may  very  well  secure  themselves  with  laws  and  ara 
placable  enemies  for  all  this  precept :  they  are  not  be 
the  state  defenceless,  against  the  projects,  plots,  add 
of  those  who  are  pleased  to  think  themselves  perse 
are  not  permitted  to  reign.  We  may  with  a  very 
ment,  witii  this  precept  love  our  enemies*  persons,  ^ 
their  principles  and  counterplot  their  designs. 

in.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing,  viz.  i 
tives  and  argufnents  to  mfarce  this  love  to  our  enemy  ; 
be  taken 

1.  From  the  condition  of  our  enemy's  person, 
excellency  of  the  duty.     3.  From  the  great  exam 
commend  it:  and. 

For  the  first  of  these,  if  we  consider  our  enemy, 
that  he  sustains  several  capacities,  which  may  giv 
claim  to  our  charitable  affection. 

*  See  somethiof  opon  the  like  sabject,  p.  2&5,  of  this  toIii 
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ke  is  joined  with  us  in  the  society  and  community 
are.  He  is  a  man :  and  so  far  bears  the  image 
>n  of  our  heaye»ly  Father.  He  may  cease  to  be 
le  ^^urnot  cease  to.  be  our  brother.  For  we  all 
Lhe  same  loins,  and  though  Esau  hates  Jacob,  and 

£lsau,  yet  they  once  lay  in  the  same  womb : 
t  saying  of  Moses  may  be  extended  to  all  men  at 
r  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another,  for  ye  are  brethren  ?" 
re  a  snake  or  a  viper,  I  could  do  no  more  than 
le  upon  bins;  but  ^all  I  hate  the  seed  of  the 
as  I  do  that  of  the  serpent?  We  hold  that  God 
dniul  of  his  creatures  so  far  as  they  are  his  crea- 
very  devils  could  not  sin  themselves  out  of  an 
,  thou^  out  of  a  happy  condition. 
lich  is  the  rage  of  niankind,  and  observes  no  laws 
:  offers  quarter  to  an  enemy ;   I  suppose,  because 

obliterate  humanity,  nor  wholly  cancel  the  sym- 
e.  For  every  man  does,  or  I  am  sure  he  may, 
vf  himself  in  his  enemy,  and  a  transcript  of  those 
'hich  he  values  himself. 

those  inhuman  butcheries  which  some  men  have 
srs,  stand  upon  record  not  only  as  the  crimes  of 
o  as  the  reproach  of  our  very  nature,  and  ezcusr 
ther  colour  or  account  whatsoever,  but  that  the 
ted  such  cruelties  upon  other  men  first  ceased  to 
Ives:  aiki  were  indeed  to  be  reckoned  as  so  many 
xc^tions  from  mankind ;  persons  of  another  make 
flie  rest  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  deriving  their 
»m  the  dust,  but  rather  from  the  stones  of  the 

my,  notwithstanding  his  enmity,  may  be  yet  the 
f  our  love,  because  it  sometimes  so  falls  out,  that 
ime  religion  with  us ;  and  the  very  business  and 
on  is  to*  unite,  and  to  put,  as  it  were,  a  spiritual 
dndred  between  souls.  I  am  sure  this  is  the  great 
^  Christian  reli^on;  which  never  joins  men  to 
irst  joining  them  amongst  themselves:  and  mak*- 
iba»  one  of  another,"  as  well  as  knitting  them  all 
ad.  By  how  much  .the  more  intolerable  were  our 
their  pretences  to  a  more  refined  strain  of  purity 
writh  God ;  while  in  the  mean  time  their  hearts 
yak  to  plunder,  worry,  and  undo  their  poor  breth- 
eir  loyal  adherence  to  their  soverei^ ;  sequester- 
;  whole  fionilies  out  of  their  houses  and  livings  to 
a  the  wide  world,  against  all  the  laws  of  God  and 
>  to  this  day  breathe  die  same  rage  towards  all 
them,  should  they  once  more  ^t  the  reforming 
ir  hands.     What  ttiese  men^s  religion  may  teach 
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them,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  far  from  t 
to  lore  their  enemies,  that  they  found  their  bitti 
and  most  inveterate  hatreds  only  upon  religion ;  whi 
them  fir^  to  call  their  malice  zeal,  and  then  to  thinli 
to  be  malicious  and  implacable. 

(3.)  An  enemy  may  be  the  proper  object  of  our  1 
though  peihaps  he  is  not  capable  of  being  changed 
fiiena  by  it  (which,  for  any  thing  I  know,  is  next  U 
yet  he  is  capable  of  being  shamed  and  rendered 
And  shame  may  smooth  over  his  behaviour,  though 
can  change  his  disposition ;  upon  which  account  it 
as  a  man  shames  his  enemy,  so  fiair  he  also  disarms  1 
leaves  him  stripped  of  the  assistance  and  ^od  o 
world  around  about  him :  without  which,  it  is  impo 
man  living  to  be  considersible,  either  in  his  i 
enmities. 

Love  is  the  fire  that  must  both  heap  and  kindle 
upon  our  enemy's  head,"  that  shall  either  melt  or  c 
For  that  man  I  account  as  good  as  consumed  and  i 
all  people,  upon  the  conmion  concern  of  mankind, 
ingratitude,  as  a  pest  and  a  public  enemv.  So  that 
is  resolved  to  treat  me  spitefully,  notwimstanding  { 
vours  to  befriend  and  oblige  him ;  and  if  he  will  si 
rail  at  me,  after  I  have  employed  both  tongue  and  1 
and  promote  him,  surely  I  shall  by  this  means  at  le 
virulent  words  recoil  upon  his  bold  face  and  his  fou 
so  turn  that  stream  of  pubUc  hatred  and  detestatioi 
himself,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  bring  upon 
I  do  no  more,  it  is  yet  worth  while,  even  upon  a 
count,  to  obey  this  precept  of  Christ,  of  "  loving 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  ai^ument  to 
duty,  grounded  upon  the  condition  of  my  enemy's  pe 

2.  A  second  motive  or  argument  to  the  same  t 
firom  the  excellency  of  the  duty  itself.  It  is  the  hi 
tion  that  human  nature  can  reach  bnto.  It  is  an 
the  divine  goodness,  which  shines  upon  the  heads  ai 
the  fields  of  the  sinful  and  unjust;  and  heaps  bl 
those  who  are  busy  ortly  to  heap  up  wrath  to  the 
love  an  enemy  is  to  stretch  humanity  as  far  as  it  "c 
an  heroic  action,  and  such  a  (Hie  as  grows  not  upon 
plebeian  spirit. 

The  excellency  of  the  duty  is  sufficiently  procl 
difficulty,  of  its  practice.  For  how  hard  is  it,  when 
ar^  high,  and  the  sense  of  an  injury  quick,  and  po"« 
a  man  to  denjr  himself  in  that  luscious  morsel  of  re 
violence  to  himself,  instead  of  doing  it  to  his  en 
command  down  the  strongest  principles  and  the  ( 
that  usually  act  the  soul  ^en  it  exerts  itself  upon 
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'Ul^  of  such  a  behaviour  is  no  less  declared  by 
3unely  and  seldom  observed  in  men.  For  whom 
iee,  who  opens  his  arms  to  his  enemies,  or  puts  any 
his  hatred  of  him  but  satiety  or  disability ;  either 
en  glutted  with  having  done  so  much  against  him 
ts  power  to  do  more  ?  Indeed  where  such  a  pitch 
id,  it  appears  glorious  and  glistering  in  the  eyes  of 
dmired  and  commended  it  is :  but  yet  for  the  most 
ise  than  as  we  see  men  admiring  and  commend- 
piece  of  art,  which  they  never  mtend  to  imitate, 
to  attempt  an  imitation  of.  Nothing  certainly  but 
isposition  improved  by  a  mighty  grace,  can  bear  a 
perfection. 

1  motive  or  argument,  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
"which  recommend  this  duty  to  us.  And  first  of 
our  blessed  Saviour,  whose  footsteps  in  the  paths 
f  trace  out  and  follow  bj  his  own  blood.  He  gave 
ners;  that  is,  for  enemies,  yea,  and  enemies  with 
grayation,  for  nothing  can  make  one  man  so  much 
Lother,  as  sin  makes  him  an  enemy  td  God. 
>  you.  Love  your  enemies,*'  says  Christ;  that  is,  I 
E  who  say  it  by  my  example  as  much  as  by  my 
Christ  "  went  about  doing  good,"  Acts  x,  38.  Yes, 
still  in  a  miracle.  Every  work  that  he  did  was 
ial  and  miraculous.  And  the  place  where  be  did 
of  charity  was  Jerusalem,  a  city  red  with  the  blood 
sengers,  and  paved  with  the  sculls  of  prophets,  a 
knew  would  shortly  complete  all  its  cruel^  and 
own  murder,  though  he  was  the  promised  and  long 
Las.  And  in  the  prologue  to  this  murder,  his  violent 
iien  one  of  his  enemies  was  wounded,  he  bestowed 
i  his  cure :  so  tender  was  he  of  his  mortal  eneniies. 
that  affords  wherewithal  both  to  feed  and  clothe  its 
nay,  and  while  he  was  actually  hanging  upon  the 
red  a  passionate  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
desirous  was  he,  that  though  they  had  the  sole 
t  he  himself  should  have  the  whole  feeling  of  their 
aow  that  he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father, 
id  gqyeming  the  world,  from  whence  he  could  with 
;ase  confound  his  most  daring  enemies,  than  the 
andee  can  crush  his  meanest  and  most  servile  de- 
he  treats  them  with  all  the  methods  of  patience 
econcilement,  and  in  a  word,  endures  wim  much 
those  yessels  of  wraA  who  seem  even  resolyed  to 
stinatcly  set  to  fit  themselves  for  destruction, 
though,  after  such  an  example,  this  sort^  of  argu* 
Dving  our  enemies  can  be  carried  no  higher,  yet 
od,  that  is  not  so  wholly  exhausted  by  any  one  ex- 
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ampk)  but  that  it  may  be  carried  Airdier ;  and  th 
instances,  which,  though  they  do  by  no  means  come 
comparisoi^  with  it,  yet  ou^t  to  be  owned  for  no 
of  it.  And  suQh  a  one  this  happy  day  affords  us, 
crated  to  the  solemn  commemoration  of  the  nativi 
of  a  prince,  who,  having  been  most  barbarously  driv 
kingdoms,  and  afterwards  as  miraculously  restor< 
brought  with  him  the  greatest,  the  brightest,  and  i 
ous  instance  of  this  virtue ;  that,  next  to  what  has  t 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  was  ever  yet  shown  by  man 
seeming  to  have  raised  up  this  pnnce,  as  it  had  da 
before  liim,  to  give  the  world  a  glorious  demonstra 
most  injured  of  men  might  be  the  most  mercifiil 
For  after  the  highest  of  wrongs  and  contumelies  that 
could  suffer  from  his  subjects ;  ^corping  all  revenge^ 
low  him  than  the  very  persons  whom  he  mi^l 
revenged  upon,  he  gloned  in  nothing  so  much  i 
mercy  the  upper  hand  of  majesty  itself,  making 
symbol  or  motto,  and  forgiveness  the  peculiar  sigi 
racter  of  his  reign;  herein  resembling  the  Almighty 
^  as  mortality  can),  who  seems  to  claim  a  grea 
sparing  and  redeeming  man,  than  for  creating  him» 
a  wora,  as  our  Saviour  has  made  love  to  our  enemie 
chiefest  badges  of  our  religion^  so  our  king  has  almos 
veiy  mark  of  our  allegiance. 

Thus  even  to  a  prodigy  merciful  has  he  shown  h 
ciful  W  inclination,  and  merciftd  by  extraction;  mc 
example,  and  merciful  in  his  laws,  and  thereby  en 
utmost  dutifiilness  of  a  son,  as  well  as  the  highest : 
and  clemency  of  a  prince ;  while  he  is  still  makin 
upon  the  throne  which  the  royal  marfyr  his  &ther  I 
upon  the  scaffold;  where  he  died  pardoning  and 
those  whose  malice  he  was  then  falling  a  victim  i 
with  a  charity  so  unparalleled,  and  a  devotion  so  : 
the  voice  of  ms  pr^ers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  drowned 
of  his  blood.  But  I  love  not  to  dwell  upon  such  tra 
only  to  illustrate  the  height  of  one  contrary  by  tl 
another;  and  therefore  as  an  humble  follower  of  1 
pattern  here  set  before  us,  I  shall  draw^  a  veil  of  silem 
especially  since  it  surpasses  the  power  of  words  suffi< 
forth,  either  the  greatness  of  the  crimes  forgiven,  or  oi 
that  forgave  them. 

But  to  draw  to  a  close:  we  have  here  had  the 
the  hardest  duty  perhaps  belonging  to  a  Christian,  ] 
mended  to  our  judgment  by  argument,  and  to  our 
example ;  and  what  remains,  but  that  we  submit  oi 
to  the  one,  and  govern  our  practice  by  the  other?  . 
puipose,  that  we  beg  of  God  an  assistance  equal  to  i 
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ijoined;  for  certainly  it  is  not  an  ordinary  measure 
can  conquer  the  opposition  that  flesh  and  blood, 
eason  itself^  after  all  its  convictionsy  will  be  sure  to 
&  greatest  miseries:  that  befall  us  in  this  world  are 
;  and  so  long  as  men  naturally  desire  to  be  happy^ 
Btturally  as  hard  to  them  to  love  those  who  they 
2  grand  obstacles  to  their  being  so.  The  light  of 
onvince  a  man  of  many  duties  which  it  will  never 

0  perfonn.    And  if  we  should  look  no  further  than 
this  seems  to  be  one  cut  out  rather  for  our  admira- 

practice.  It  being  not  more  difficult,  (where  grace 
irpose),  "  to  cut  off  a  right  hand,*'  than  to  reach  it 
he  renef  of  an  inveterate,  implacable  adversary, 
d  expects  this  from  us,  and  that  so  peremptorily, 
made  the  pardon  of  our  enemies  the  indispensable 
our  own.  And  therefore  that  wretch,  whosoever  he 
^ing  pressed  hard  upon  his  deathbed  to  pardon  a 
iv  which  he  had,  answered,  ^^  that  if  he  died  indeed 
him,  but  if  he  lived  he  would  be  revenged  on  him:" 

1  say,  and  every  other  such  image  of  the  devil,  no 
out  of  the  worla  so,  that  he  had  better  never  have 

In  fine,  after  we  have  said  the  utmost  upon  this 
7e  can,  I  believe  we  shall  find  this  the  result  of  aU, 
appy  man  who  has  no  enenues,  and  he  a  much  hap* 
never  so  many,  and  can  pardon  them, 
rve  us  firom  me  one.  or  enable  us  to  do  the  other, 
rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
2Q 
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SERMON  XXVra. 

FALSE    FOUNDATIONS    REMOVED,    AND    TRTTE    ONES     X«. 
WISE    BUILDERS    AS    DESIGN    TO  BUILD    FOR    El 

[Preached  before  the  UuTeraity  at  St.  Maiy'i,  Oxford,  Deceml 

Matthew  vn.  26,  27. 

Jlnd  every  one  thai  heareth  these  sayings  of  rrme^  an 
not^  shaU  he  likened  to  a  foolish  man^  which  huUt  h 
the  sand :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  < 
vAnds  blewy  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  Ufdl:  < 
the  fall  of  U. 

It  seems  to  have  been  all  along  the  prime  ait  an 
the  great  enemy  of  souls,  not  being  able  to  root  the 
ligion  out  of  men's  hearts,  yet  hj  his  sophistries  a 
to  defeat  the  design  of  it  upon  their  lives ;  and,  eitl 
notions  or  false  persuasions  to  take  them  off  fro 
business  of  reli^on,  which  is  duty  and  obedience,  b; 
conscience  to  rest  satisfied  with  something  less.  A 
tremely  suitable  to  the  corrupt  nature  of  man;  wh 
rather  sole  quarrel  to  reli^on  is  the  severity  of  its  ] 
the  difficulty  of  their  practice.  So  that,  although  it 
for  him  to  desire  to  be  happy  as  to  breathe,  yet  h 
lose  and  miss  of  happiness  than  seek  it  in  the  wa} 
Upon  which  account  nothing  speaks  so  full  and  hom 
inmost  desires  of  his  soul,  as  those  doctrines  and  opi 
would  persuade  him,  that  it  may  and  shall  be  w< 
hereafter,  without  any  necessity  of  his  living  well  b 
great  mystery  of  iniquity  being  carefully  managed  b^ 
skill  of  the  tem{>ter,  and  greedily  embraced  by  a 
treacherous  affections,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  fal 
and  eats  out  the  very  heart  and  vitals  of  the  true, 
strength  of  this,  some  hope  to  be  saved  by  believing 
by  meaning  well ;  some  by  paymg  well ;  and  some 
a  few  insipid  tears,  and  uttering  a  few  hard  words  i 
sins  which  they  have  no  pther  controversy  with,  b 
were  so  unkind  as  to  leave  the  sinner  bdTore  he  ^ 
leave  them.  For  all  this  men  can  well  enough  subi 
forcing  them  to  abandon  anv  of  their  beloved  lusts, 
fore  they  will  not  think  themselves  hardly  dealt  \ 
you  require  faith  of  them,  if  you  will  but  dispense 
works.  They  will  abound,  ana  even  overfloXv  with 
tions,  if  you  will  allow  them  in  quite  contrary  ac 
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ant  for  sacrifice,  if  that  may  compound  for  obe« 
^Yj  will  they  gnidge  to  find  money,  if  somebody 
eiit.  But  to  liye  well,  and  to  do  well,  are  things 
^estion. 

>iir  Saviour,  who  well  knew  all  these  false  hopes 
^isonings  of  the  heart  of  man  (which  is  never  so 
it  would  deceive  itself),  teHs  his  hearers,  that  all 
\xkg  inventions  will  avail  them  nothing,  and  that 
of  religion,  and  the  ereat  concern  m  souls,  all 
r  obedience  and  a  good  life,  is  nothing  but  trick 
^  and  folly ;  and  consequently  that  if  they  build 
dtful  grounds,  and  with  such  sli^t  materials,  they 
expect  no  other,  than,  after  all  their  cost  and  pains, 
»u8e  fidl  upon  their  heads,  and  so  perish  in  the  ruin. 
is  terrible  application  in  these  two  last  verses, 
pitched  upon  for  my  text,  he  concludes  his  divine 
x>urse  firom  the  mount. 

r  the  text  being  too  plain  and  easy  to  need  any  nice 
lion,  I  shall  manage  the  discussbn  of  them  in  these 

g  the  reasons  upon  whidb  I  conclude  practice  or 
le  great  business  of  a  man's  eternal  happiness,  to 
surest  foundation  for  him  to  build  upon, 
ng  the  £ilse  foundations  upon  whicn  many  build, 
rm  time  of  trial  miscany. 

ring  the  causes  why  such  miscafty  and  fall  away  in 
temptation, 
iy,  In  showing  wherein  the  &tal  greatness  of  their 


lie  fiist  of  these,  viz.  to  show  the  reasons  why  prac- 
i  is  the  best  and  surest  fouMbdion  (still  supj^osin^  it 
[  the  merits  of  Christ)  Jbr  a  man  to  build  ms  desip^ 
i  the  hopes  of  Ids  sahaHon  upon :  I  shall  mention 

se,  according  to  the  ordinary  way  and  economy  of 
upon  tiie  hearts  of  men,  nothing  but  practice  can 
irrupt  nature;  and  practice  continued  and  per- 
r  the  grace  of  God  will.  We  all  acknowledge 
o  are  not  wise  above  the  articles  of  our  church) 
miverral  stain  and  depravation  upon  man's  nature, 
ipacitate  him  for  the  firuition  and  infinitely  pure 
od.  The  removal  of  which  cannot  be  effected  but 
;  the  contrary  habit  of  holiness,  which  shall  by 
and  pum  out  the  other.  And  the  only  way  to 
lUt,  IS  by  the  firequent  repetition  of  congenial 
y  pious  action  leaves  a  certain  tincture  or  disposi* 
Old,  which  being  seconded  by  actions  of  the  same 
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nature,  whether  by  the  superaddition  of  new  deg 
radicate  fixation  o£  the  same,  grows  at  length 
quality,  of  the  force  and  energy  of  a  seccMid  nature. 

I  confess  the  habit  of  holiness,  finding  no  princ 
tion  in  a  nature  wholly  corrupt,  must  needs  l>4 
supernatural  infii^on,  and  consequently  proceed,  i 
sition,  but  gift.     It  must  be  brought  mto  the 
grow  or  aprmg  out  of  it.    But  then  we  must 
most  excellent  and  true  rule  of  the  schools,  thai 
obtmentur  per  modum  acquidiorum.    It  i^  indeed 
effect,  but,  as  I  inay  so  speak,  iiinrought  in  a  naftu 
Spirit  of.  God  imitatmg  the  course  of  nature,  even 
works  something  above  it* 

A  person  in  the  state  of  nature,  or  unregenera 
the  sole  strength  of  his  most  improved  performan 
habit  of  true  grace  and  holiness.  But,  ad  in  &e 
the  bare  water  that  fiiictifies,  but  a  secret  spirit,  or 
ing  with  it  and  joined  to  it,  that  has  this  virtue, 
this  efifect:  so  in  the  duties  of  a  mere  natural  man, 
times  a  hidden,  divine  influence,  that  keeps  pa< 
actions,  and  together  with  each  performance,  impri 
position  upon  the  soul;  which  after  a  long  serii 
actions  influenced  by  the  same  divine  principle,  cc 
to  be  of  that  force  and  firmness  as!  to  outgrow  and 
contrary  quaUties  of  inherent  corruption. 

We  have  an  illustration  of  this,  though  not  a  pai 
in  natural  actions,  which  by  firequency  imprint  a 
manent  facility  of  acting^  upon  the  agent.  GodIin< 
sense  an  art  or  mystery,  and  we  all  know  that  it  is  ] 
that  makes  the  artist. 

Secondly,  A  second  reason  for  our  assertion  is,  I 
is  the  highest  perfection  and  drawing  forth  of  the 
vicotu*,  and  activity  of  man'3  nature.  Grod  is  plea 
sate  the  best  that  he  can  give,  only  to  the  best  thi 
An  action  is  undoubtedly  our  best,  because  the  ] 
for  in  such  cases,  worth  and  difficulty  are  inseparaU 
The  properest  and  most  raised  conception  that  we 
is,  that  he  is  a  pure  act,  a  perpetual,  incessant 
next  to  him,  in  the  rank  of  beings,  are  ttie  an^ls,  a 
nearest  to  him  in  this  perfection:  being  gS  flam 
ministering  spirits,  always  busy  and  upon  the  wing, 
tion  of  his  great  commands  about  the  government 
And  indeed  doing  is  nothing  else  but  the  noblest  in 
being.  It  is  not  (as  some  nice  speculators  mak 
diminutive  entity,  or  accident  distinct  fix)m  the  sul 
soul :  but  to  define  it  more  suitably  to  itself,  and  to 
action  is  properlv  the  soul  in  its  best  posture. 

Thirdly,  A  third  reason  is,  because  the  main  ( 
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[>ii  is  Ihe  active  part  of  it.  Profession  is  only  the 
ristian,  belief  the  beginning,  but  practice  is  the 
rtom  tiie  perfection.  For  it  is  this  which  trans- 
y  £rom  a  bare  notion  into  a  real  business;  from 
ions  into  substantial  duties ;  and  from  an  idea  in 
oi  existence  in  the  life.  An  upri^t  conversation 
of  the  general  theorems  of  rehgion  into  the  par-^ 
3  of  Sofia  experience ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  this, 
exist  no  where  but  in  the  bible.  The  grand 
>ii  at  the  last  day  will  be,  not  What  have  you  said  ? 
yon  believed?  but,  What  have  you  done  more  than 

^  very  life  of  religion  consists  m  practice,  wilt 
Hker  mm  those  suoordinate  ends  to  which  it  is 
is  world,  and  which  are  as  really,  though  not  as 
'■  purpose  of  it,  as  the  utmost  attainment  of  the 
and  the  very  laM  period  cf  our  salvation;   and 

lonouring  of  God  before  tiie  world*  God  will  not 
lip,  like  his  nature,  invisible.  Next  to  authority 
3mjp  and  manifestation  of  it ;  and  to  be  acknow- 
ithing  more  than  to  be  obeyed.  For  what  is  sove-* 
¥n,  or  majesty  unobserved  ?    What  glory  were  it 

direct  the  affairs,  if  he  did  not  also  attract  the 
rid  ?  It  is  his  open  and  universal  light,  more  than 
tence,  that  we  love  and  admire  him  for.    Religion, 

the  heart,  is  not  so  much  entertained,  as  impri- 
ndeed  is  to  be  its  fountain,  but  not  its  channel, 
ses  in  one  place,  but  it  streams  in  another;  and 
d  not  be  so  much  valued  if  they  did  not  produce 

end  of  religion  is  to  proclaim  and  publish  Grod's 
ad  there  is  no  such  way  to  cause  men  to  glorify  our 
ler,  as  by  causing  our  light  to  shine  before  lliem; 
sure  it  cannot  do,  but  as  it  beams  through  our 
When  a  man  leads  a  pious  and  good  life,  every 
is  virtually  an  act  of  worship.  But  if  inward 
certed  and  drawn  forth  into  outwdrd  practice,  men, 
Motion  into  our  hearts,  to  discern  it  there.  And  let 
upon  as  a  standing  principle,  that  it  is  not  possible 
iir  God  before  men,  but  only  by  those  acts  of  wor- 
observable  by  men.  It  is  our  faith  indeed  that 
n  for  our  God,  but  it  is  our  obedience  only,  that 
o  be  our  Lrord. 

rhe  other  end  of  religion  in  this  world,  is  tiie  good 
dvantage  of  mankind  in  the  way  of  society.  And 
e  admirable  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  appear, 
leased  to  calculate  and  contrive  such  an  instrument 
2q2 
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to  goyenii  as  might  also  benefit,  the  world.     God  p] 
amongst  men  as  a  tree  of  life ;  which,  though  it 
upwards  directly  to  himself,  yet  it  was  to  spread 
to  the  benefit  of  all  below. 

There  is  hardly  any  necessity  or  conyenience  of 
what  is  in  a  large  measure  served  and  provided  foi 
blessing  (as  well  as  business)  of  the  world,  reUg 
who  is  a  Christian  is  not  only  a  better  man,  but 
neighbour,  a  better  subject,  and  a  truer  firiend,  tb 
not  so.  For  was  any  tmng  more  for  the  good  of  : 
to  forrive  injuries,  to  love  and  caress  Our  mortal  ad 
instead  of  our  enemy,  to  hate  only  our  revenge  ? 

Of  such  a  double,  yet  benisn  aspect  is  Christ 
Crod  and  man ;  like  incense,  \^iile  it  ascends  to  1 
fumes  all  about  it;  at  the  same  time  both  instrum 
worship,  and  the  worshipper's  refreshment:  as  it 
hand  in  supplication,  so  it  reaches  forth  the  other  in 

But  now,  if  it  b6  one  great  end  of  religion,  thus 
to  the  support  and  benefit  of  society,  surely  it  mu 
sist  in  the  active  piety  of  our  lives,  not  in  empty 
fruitless  persuasions.  For  what  can  one  man  be 
what  another  thinks  or  believes?  When  a  poor 
alms  of  me,  can  I  believe  my  bread  into  his  mouth, 
into  his  hand?  Believing  without  doing  is  a  ve 
easy,  but  withal  a  very  worthless  way  of  being  reli^ 

And  thus  having  given  the  reasons,  why  the  aetii 
gion  is  the  only  sure  bottom  for  us  to  build  upoi 
ceed  to  the 

II.  Thing  proposed,  namely,  to  show  those  fai 
foundations  which  many  venture  to  bmld  upon^  and  c 
deceived  by.  Which  diough  they  are  exceeclingly 
according  to  the  multiplicity  of  men's  tepipers,  b 
occasions,  almost  infinite,  and  like  the  sand  men 
text,  not  only  infirm,  but  numberless  also ;  yet  ace 
best  of  my  poor  judgment  and  observation,  I  shall 
to  these  three  heads.     The 

First  of  which  is  a  naked,  unoperative  faith,  i 
upon  what  grounds  they  look  to  be  saved,  and  thej 
Because  they  firmly  believe,  that  through  the  m< 
their  sins  are  forriven  them."  But  since  it  is  hard 
his  right  wits  to  oe  confident  of  a  thing  which  he  < 
know ;  such  as  are  more  cautious  will  tell  you  fiu 
desire  to  believe  is  to  believe,  and  to  desire  to  repent 
But  as  this  is  absurd  and  impossible,  since  no  act  ( 
object  without  being  not  itself;  forasmuch  as  the 
object  are  distinct  things ;  and  consequently  a  des 
can  no  more  be  belief,  than  a  desire  to  be  saved  can 
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itolerable  upon  this  account^  that  it  quite  dispirits 
^ing  it  in  languid,  abortive  velleities,  and  so  cuts 
il   endeavour,  by  rating  glory  at  a  bare  desire,  mi 

the  poison  of  this  opinion  does  so  easily  enter, 
)r  intoxicate,  I  shall  presume  to  give  an  antidote 
(lis  one  observation,  namely,  that  all  along  the 
i  justification  is  ascribed  to  fidth  alone,  there  the 
till  used  by  a  metonymy  of  the  antecedent  for  the 
I  does  not  signi^  abstractedly  a  mere  persuasion, 
Qce  of  a  holy  lue  performed  in  the  strength  and 
a  persuasion.  Not  that  this  justifies  meritoriously 
;  "worth  or  value  in  itself,  but  instrumentally  as  a 
Lnted  by  Crod  upon  the  performance  of  which,  he 

to  us  Christ's  righteousness,  which  is  the  sole, 
>Tmal  cause  of  our  justification.  So  that  that 
^  which  some,  in  ■  the  business  of  justification, 
e  single  act  of  credence,  is  by  this  ascribed  to  the 
te  senes  of  gospel  obedience,  as  being  that  which 
e  to  a  perfect  righteousness  without  us,  by  which 
d  justified  before  God.  And  this  seems  with  full 
scripture  and  reason  to  state  the  business  of  justi- 
equal  poise  both  against  the  arrogant  assertions  of 

on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wild  opinions  of  the 
a  the  other. 

r  the  obedience  of  a  pious  life,  performed  out  of  a 
lasion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  ought  to  pass  for 
3h  justifies,  or  only  for  the  effect  or  consequent  of 
[y  it  is  such  an  efilect  as  issues  by  a  kind  of  conna- 

efficiency  and  result  from  it.  So  that  how  much 
re  distinguishable  by  their  respective  actions  firom 
liey  are  absolutely  inseparable  by  a  mutual  and  a 
lexion :  it  belonging  no  less  to  the  faith  which  justi- 
erative,  than  to  justify:  indeed  upon  an  essential 
\;  forasmuch  as  it  is  operative  by  its  nature,  but 
>y  institution. 

rhe  second  fiadse  ground  which  some  build  upon,  is 
I  upon  the  goodness  of  their  heart,  and  the  honesty 
ion.  A  profitable,  and  therefore  a  very  prevailing 
ach  a  one  as  the  devil  seldom  uses  but  with  sue- 

one  of  his  old  and  long  experimented  fetches,  by 
of  a  good  heart,  to  supplant  the  necessity  of  a  good 
allege  the  honesty  of  the  mind  against  the  charge 
arse,  is  a  protestation  against  the  &ct,  which  does 
it  enhance  its  guilt.  As  it  would  look  like  a  very 
dd  commendation  of  a  tree  to  apologize  for  the 
\  fruit,  by  pleading  that  all  its  goodness  lay  in  the 
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But  in  the  discourses  of  reason,  such  is  the 
shortness  of  its  reach,  that  it  seldom  suggest* 
priori  for  any  thing,  but  by  a  low  and  humble  gr 
from  the  effect  up  to  the  cause,  because  these  i 
alarm  the  senses ;  and  therefore  St.  James  speaks  s 
sophy  as  divinity  when  he  says,  James  ii.  18,  ^* 
faith  by  thy  works."  Every  action  being  the  mc 
traiture  and  impartial  expression  of  its  eflScient  pri 
complexion  is  the  best  comment  upon  the  consti 
natural  productions  there  is  no  hypocrisy. 

Only  we  must  observe  here,  that  good  and  evil  a 
very  different  relation  to  their  respective  principle 
between  truth  and  falsehood  in  argumentation,  so  ] 

food  and  evil  in  matters  of  practice.     For  though 
cial  contrivance  of  false  principles  or  premises  n 
true  conclusion,  yet  from  true  premises  cannot  ensu 
though  an  evil  heart  may  frame  itself  to  the  doing  of 
its  kind  or  nature  good,  yet  a  renewed,  sanctifiecf  pri 
of  itself  design  actions  really  vicious.     The  reason 
because  the  former,  in  such  a  case,  acts  upon  a  prii 
simulation;  and  no  man  by  dissembUng  affects  to  j 
than  he  is,  but  better.     But  all  this  while,  I  speak  no 
action,  but  of  a  conversation  or  course  of  acting:  for 
may  do  an  evil  action  upon  temptation  or  surprise, 
the  tenor  of  his  standing  principles  and  resolutions, 
a  man's  sin  is  his  business  and  the  formed  purpose  of 
his  piety  shrinks  only  into  meaning  and  intention ;  i 
me  his  heart  is  right  with  God,  while  his  hand  is  ii 
he  upbraids  my  reason,  and  outfaces  the  common  ] 
natural  discourse  with  an  impudence  equal  to  their  ab: 
This,  therefore,  I  affirm,  that  he  who  places  his 
only  in  his  heart,  and  his  religion  in  his  meaning 
secured  himself  against  a  discovery  in  case  he  shoulc 
but  yet,  for  all  that,  shall  at  the  last  find  his  portio 
who  indeed  have  none.     And  the  truth  is,  those  w 
intentionally  pious,  do  in  a  very  ill  and  untoward 
that  philosophical  maxim,  that  what  they  so  much  pi 
chief  and  first  in  their  intention,  is  always  last  (if  a 
execution. 

,  Thirdly,  The  third  and  last  false  ground  that  I 
tion,  upon  which  some  men  build  to  their  confusion, : 
singulaHty.  If  an  implicit  faith  be  (as  some  say)  the 
a  Roman  catholic,  then  I  am  sure  popery  may  be  f 
the  naine  of  papist  is  abhorred.  For  what  account  cai 
of  their  religion,  or  of  that  assurance  of  their  salvat 
they  so  much  boast  of),  but  that  they  have  wholly  resi 
selves  up  to  the  guidance  and  dictates  of  those  who  ha 
and  boldness  to  usurp  the  title  of  the  godly.     To  be 
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at   name,  nay,  of  such  a  sneaking  look,  is  to  some 
uid  characteristic  mark  of  Christianity. 
Paul  himself  built  upon  before  his  conversion  to 
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rvi.  5:  "I  was,"  says  he,  "after  the  strictest  sect  lil^''''!F^'*'*»*'^£fei  «i-4 

a  Pharisee."    So  that  it  was  the  reputation  of  the  i^ '  >.     ?"^!r^'?f^*^i||fe^ 
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ich  St  Paul  then  embarked  his  salvation.     Now 
this  fratemi^  or  sect  we  may  learn  from  the  '-si»i.'. 

their  name  Pharisee;   it  being  derived   from  «>"«•  J^'«*,rl^i't^>j^-^.  j^*;^ 

awtf,  discrevUj  whence  in  Greek  they  were  called  jjf   '^,    ,>»•*'      '    ;^';:i 

paraH.     So  ttiat  the  words  amount  to  this,  that  li||  ,.  .r'*"j*    ^,    ,:j[^i; 

e  he  was  a  Christian,  was  a  rigid  separatist.  Ij*-;  •     '^.p'*"  *'^*^**  •»•  - 

jity  is  not  sincerity,  though   too  often   and   mis-  i*.' •'*,  ^^iSAi^fllii^l 

{taken  for  it;  and  as  a  house  built  upoii  the  sand  is  ^. .  '    'U\         *      ^' 

ined  by  storms;  so  a  house  built  out  of  the  road  is  1*       '  ; ;. 

le  invasion  of  robbers,  and  wants  both  the  con- 
assistance  of  society ;  Christ  is  not  therefore  called  ...  ^.  (t<| 
ne  in  the  spiritual  building,  as  if  he  intended  that 
uld  consist  only  of  cprners,  or  be  driven  into  them, 
r-path  as  well  as  a  broad-way  to  destruction.  And 
I  the  nature,  and  portends  the  doom  of  chafT,  upon 
parate  and  divide  from  the  wheats  But  to  such  as 
eternal  interest  upon  such  a  bottom  I  shall  only 
two  words, 
admitting,  but  not  granting,  that  the  party  which 

0  may  be  truly  pious;  yet  the  piety  of  the  party 
Y  its  proselytes.  A  church  may  be  properly  called 
^  that  hoUness  does  not  diftuse  itself  to  each  par- 

jr;  the  reason  of  which  is  because  the  whole  may  ,,  .^,,^,.      .       >,  , 

lination  from  a  quality  inherent  only  in  some  of  its  j  ^J-  ,1^.  r'^IF  ', 

any  may  occasion,  but  it  cannot  transfuse  holiness.  '  .  ^  '*!  j    *^/  !\    '^«f| 

ighteoushess  but  Christ^s  alone  can  be  imputed  to  "**'  '  •    ' 

rate  a  man  by  the  nature  of  his  companions,  is  a  V-  ..'; 

indeed,  but  not  infallible.     Judas  was  as  much  a  ,  ,  .     .    '  ll! 

jst  the  aposdes,  as  amongst  the  priests.    And  there-  '  '  -•  ;•%  j/.f*..v,  .  ..f*^- 

1  poor  argument  for  a  man  to  derive  his  saintship  .  L      y'^^i    J®^  *  ***»^  J8 
aes  of  the  society  he  belongs  to,  and  to  conclude  "      '      »i  • 
ed,  only  because  he  grows  amongst  the  com.                                      \, 
Such  an  adhesion  to  a  party  carries  in  it  a  strong 
[  tang  of  the  rankest  of  all  ill  Qualities,  spiritual  ' 
5  are  two  thin^  natural  almost  to  all  inen : 

jsire  of  preemmence  in  any  perfection,  but  especially  r.         j .;      ^'^'J]^  ^"i 

econdly,  A  spirit  of  opposition  or  contradiction  to  »  ^./-       'y^'''^i:f^ 

ot  of  their  own  mind  or  way.     Now  both  these  are  i    '.  y^  . '' '  *?^fnA-rift''^ii| 

Ltified  by  a  man's  listing  himself  of  a  party  in  reli-  '     •  :*j <'* '  T^^^lfji 

TVtvditotoi  apupvqtiifot,  vofA  rd  fopt^tp  iral  a^opi^iy  iavro^  rciw  S^Xiav  dvdmy,  i   ^'t  ,  V      '^   J 

>apteaTas  i^ia^phoi^  fOfupufii^ot^  Ka6ap6g^  Hesych.    So  that  the  Phariseiea  *    ^,^,   ^  ..„    1 

d  might  be  caUed  the  Jewish  Cathari,  or  Paritant.  *  !'«>>..     ^^  iv^ 
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gion.  And  I  doubt  not  but  some  are  more  reallj 
affected  sordidness  of  a  pretended  mortification,  d 
of  the  greatest  affluence  and  splendour  of  life :  and  t 
call  the  execution  of  law  and  justice  persecution,  ( 
with  a  higher  ^d  more  pleasing  relish  of  pride,  th 
inflict  it.  For  it  is  not  true  zeal  rising  from  a  h 
ment  for  religion,  but  an  ill,  restless,  cross  humour^ 
yoked  with  smart,  and  quickened  with  opposition 
party  is  little  better  than  a  contradiction  m  the  a 
who  is  truly  godly,  is  llumble  and  peaceable,  am 
make  nor  be  of  a  party,  according  to  the  common 
word.  Let  such  pretenders  therefore  suspect  the 
hollowness  of  their  foundation ;  and  know,  that  sue 
Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  build  upon  the  same 
which  they  stood,  and  into  which  they  sunk.  And 
man's  condition  is  very  unsafe,  who  accounts  his  s 
tion,  and  so  makes  the  object  of  his  repentance,  1 
his  salvation. 

And  thus  I  have  discovered  some  of  those  false 
grounds  upon  which  many  bottom  their  eternal 
which  they  think  themselves  in  the  direct  way  to  ] 
ness,  while  God  knows,  they  are  in  the  high  and 
perdition.     Pass  we  now  to  tne 

III.  Thing  proposed,  which  is  to  show  whenjce  it 
founded  structures  are^  upon  trialy  sure  to  fall.  For 
tion  of  which  we  must  observe,  that  to  the  violent 
any  thing  two  things  concur :  first,  an  assault  or  in 
without ;  secondly,  an  inherent  wealmess  within.  On 
the  other  the  passive  principle  of  every  change.  I 
there  is  of  weakness,  tiiere  is  of  non-resistance,  an< 
thing  yields  or  not  resists,  the  contrary  impression 
degrees  weakens,  and  at  length  destroys  the  subs 
thing  opposed. 

As  for  the  first  of  ihesey  the  force  and  opposition 
'  it  comes  from  the  5  ^o^^poj,  the  true  common  er 
placable,  insatiable  devourer  of  souls,  the  devil;  wl 
to  plant  his  engines  of  battery  against  every  spii 
which  does  but  look  towards  heaven.  The  opposi 
our  Saviour  here  emphatically  describes  by  the  t« 
the  rain  descending,  and  the  floods  coming,  which  i 
nificant  rhetorication  of  the  same  thing  by  sever 
(like  some  pulpit  bombast  made  only  to  measure  i 
but  an  exact  description  of  those  three  methods 
assault  of  the  devil  prevails  and  becomes  victorious. 

1.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  sudden  and  unexpecte 
usualljr  comes  upon  the  soul  as  he  fell  from 
lightmng.     And  he  shows  no  small  art  and  pol 
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uickness  prevents  preparation,  and  so  enervates 
t  is  observed  of  Caesar,  that  he  did  plurima  et  max^ 
celeritate  conjicere :  so  that  almost  in  all  his  expedi- 
m  came  to  any  place,  but  his  coming  was  before  the 
And  we  shall  find  that  the  Roman   eagles  owed 

great  conquests  as  much  to  their  swiftness  as 
And  the  same  is  here  the  devil's  method  in  his 
st  souls.  Upon  which  account  also  the  same 
:  Tully  gave  the  forementioned  Caesar  in  his 
icus,  may  much  more  fitly  agree  to  him,  that  he  is 
^ibUe  celeritatis  et  vigilanHce,  He  flies  to  his  prey, 
blow  quick  and  sure;  he  can  shoot  a  temptation  m 

convey  the  poison  of  his  suggestions  quicker  than 
)f  thought,  or  the  strictures  of  fancy.     It  is  the 
wrestling  that  fetches  a  man  to  the  ground, 
ter,  that  giant  in  faith,  was  shamefully  foiled  by  a 

weak  assault.  While  he  sits  in  the  high  priest's 
himself  and  thinking  nothing,  one  confounds  him 
k  unexpected  charge,  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  "  Thou  also 
s  of  GsJilee."  The  surprise  of  the  onset  prevented 
g  powers  from  rallying  together  those  succpurs  of 
>  which,  being  alarmed  by  a  more  gradual  approach 
ion,  would  have  easily  repulsed  it.  But  the  devil 
ition  the  soul  into  a  posture  of  defence  by  present- 
Ltion  at  a  distance.  He  bites  and  shows  his  teeth 
tant ;  and  so  prevents  the  foresight  of  the  eye,  by 

quickness. 

Its  are  furious  and  impetuous.  Temptations  come 
he  devil  himself  is  said  to  do,  in  a  storm.  And  a 
IS  it  rises  on  a  sudden,  so  it  rushes  with  vehemence, 
nilitude  does  not  yet  speak  high  enough ;  to  the 

storm,  the  text  adds  the  prevailing  rage  of  a  flood, 
the  tyranny  of  this  element  when  it  once  embodies 

and  runs  with  the  united  force  of  many  waters; 
[ifinement,  and  tears  down  the  proudest  opposition, 
describes  it : 

Rapidua  montano  flumine  torrens, 

emit  agros.  sternit  sata  leta,  boumque  labores, 
rscipitesque  trahit  syhas '* 

A  encounter  does  the  devil  draw  upon  the  fortifica- 
:d  civility,  good  desires,  imperfect  resolutions,  and 

I  are  no  more  able  to  abide  the  shock  of  such  bat- 
morning  dew  is  more  able  to  bear  the  scorching 
1 ;  or  than  such  little  banks  as  children  use  to  raise 
ble  to  stem  or  stand  against  the  outrageous  break- 
sea.  Every  temptation  has  this  property  of  water, 
ate  or  to  force  its  way. 

II  in  his  assaults  is  restless  and  importunate.     The 
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wind  is  here  said  not  only  to  blow,  but  emphatically 
the  house.  And  as  in  a  tempest  the  blasts  are  bol 
violent  in  their  onset,  so  they  are  frequent  in  their 
portunity  is  the  only  coaction  that  the  will  knows, 
devil  cannot  persuade,  he  will,  if  he  can,  even  wear 
sent.  It  is  often  charging  that  w^ins  the  field.  Tl 
he  is  repulsed  in  a  battle,  will  lengthen  his  assauli 
for  the  mind  may  have  often  a  sudden  heat  of  v; 
the  one,  and  yet  not  constancy  to  endure  the  other 
proposal  shall  be  reinforced  with  continual  fresh  sup 
urgent  and  repeated  persuasions. 

See  him  thrice  renewing  the  combat  with  our 
indeed  after  he  has  had  Sie  impudence  to  begin 
it  is  always  his  prudence  to  pursue  it.      Otherwij 
only  attempted  serves  not  for  conquest,  but  admonil 
saults  are  here  said  to  come  like  the  rain,  and  the  n 
in  one  single  drop ;  and  yet  if  it  did,  even  a  drop 
and  dig  its  way  by  frequency  and  assiduity. 

It  is  observed  by  the  learned  Verulam,  what  ad 
and  importunate  men  have  over  others,  nay,  even  sc 
upon  nien  of  wisdom  and  resolution,  because,  as  he  exc 
the  wisest  men  have  their  weak  times :  and  then  I 
who  is  importunate  at  all  times,  must  needs  catch  1 

So  when  the  tempter  continues  his  importunity  an 
a  soul,  he  has  all  these  advantages  over  it ;  as  to  vi( 
holds,  and  to  spy  where  they  are  least  fortified ;  t( 
intervals  and  cessations  of  duty;  when  devotion  € 
spiritual  guards  draw  off;  when  the  affections  rev 
into  a  posture  of  security ;  and  then  to  renew  and 
assault  afresh,  and  so  to  force  a  victorious  entr 
temptations. 

It  is  here,  as  with  the  Greeks  before  Troy;  it  ^ 
armies,  nor  tiieir  Achilles,  but  their  ten  years'  siege 
conquest.  What  a  violent  flame  cannot  presently  ; 
constant,  though  a  gentle  heat  will  at  len^h  exhal 
known  duty  to  fight  and  "resist  the  devil ;^'  and 
that  scarce  any  temptation  ever  encounters  the  soi 
second. 

So  then,  you  see  here  the  first  cause  of  this  grej 
namely,  the  assault  and  impression  made  from  wi 
tempter;  which  in  the  next  place  is  rendered  effe 
impotence  and  non-resistance  of  the  soul  that  is 
which  peculiarly  answers  his  threefold  opposition  wi 
traiy  qualifications. 

1.  As  first,  that  it  is  frequently  unprepared.  Tl 
knows,  is  but  seldom  upon  the  watch ;  its  spiritual  j 
dom  buckled  on.  The  business,  the  cares,  and  the 
the  world,  draw  it  off  from  its  own  defence ;  busii 
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md  pleasure  lulls  it  asleej).  And  is  this  a  posture 
nemy  in  ?  an  enemy  cunning,  watchful,  and  mali-. 
ay  ^Who  never  sleeps,  nor  loiters,  nor  overlooks  an 
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unprepared,  so  it  is  also  weak  and  feeble 
r  Saviour^  "is  willine;,  but  the  flesh  is  weak." 
ndition  of  man  in  .l£is  world,  that  much  more  of 
It  ffoes  to  his  constitution.  Nay,  is  not  ^ce  itself 
tr  l£e  weakness  of  smoking  flax,  or  a  bruised  reed  ? 
qiiickly  is  one  extinguished,  and  how  easily  is  the 

oth  unprepared  and  weak,  so  it  is  also  inconstant. 
for  his  Master  at  one  time,  and  not  many  hours 
d  forswear  him.  Stead&stness  is  the  result  of 
low  then  can  constancy  dwell  with  weakness?  The 
;th  of  the  mii^d  is  in  its  resolutions,  and  yet  how 
change !  Even  in  the  weightiest  concerns  men  too 
:  them  on  and  off  with  Iheir  clothes.  They  de- 
iiey  are  most  trusted :  suddenly  starting  and  flying 
a  broken  bow ;  and  like  a  bow  again,  even  when 
can  hardly  be  kept  always  bent.  We  see  what 
sing  beginnings  some  made.  Luke  viii.  13,  "  They 
rd,  they  received  it  with  ^oy,  but  having  not  root, 
only  for  a  while,  and  so  m  time  of  temptation  fell 

18  the  crowning  virtue,  Matt.  x.  22,  "He  who 
he  end  shall  be  saved."  But  then  constancy  and 
are  the  gift  of  God,  and  above  the  production  of 
it  being  no  small  paradox  to  imagine,  that  where 
f  is  slight  and  infirm,  any  thing  whidi  grows  out  of 
brong. 

laving  shown  the  threefold  impotence  of  the  soul, 
>  the  threefold  opposition  made  against  it  by  the 
an  we  conclude,  but  that  where  unprepdredness  is 
ath  unexpected  force,  weakness  with  violence,  in- 
h  importunity,  there  destruction  must  needs  be,  not 
hance,  but  nature,  and,  by  the  closest  connexion  of 
idable. 

lains  that  in  the  last  place  we  show  wherein  the 
his  feu  consists.  "  The  house  fell,  and  great  was 
of."    In  short,  it  may  appear  upon  these. two  ac- 

it  is  scandalous,  and  diffuses  a  contagion  to  others, 
pon  religion.  A  falling  house  is  a  bad  neighbour. 
»erty  of  evil  as  well  as  good  to  be  commamcative» 
ose  the  building  here  mentioned  in  the  text  to  have 
vantages  of  visible  representment,  all  the  pomp  and 
xtemd  ornament,  a  stately  superstructure,  and  a 
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beautiful  appearance ;  and  therefore  such  a  one  mu: 
as  remarkably  as  it  stood.  That  which  is  seen  sd 
stands,  is  heard  of  much  further  when  it  fells. 

An  eminent  professor  is  the  concern  of  a  whole 
to  nonplus  an  Aristotle  would  look,  not  only  like  s 
ticular  philosopher,  but  like  a  baffle  to  philosophy 
devil  will  let  a  man  build  and  practise  high,  th 
length  fetch  him  down  with  the  greater  shame,  and 
a  Christian  an  argument  against  Christianity.  Thi 
any  soul  is  a  conquest^  but  of  such  a  one  a  tiimn] 
professor  cannot  perish  without  a  train,  and  in  his  ye 
his  example  is  authentic. 

Secondly,  The  greatness  of  the  fell  here  spoken  o: 
in  this,  that  such  a  one  is  hardly  and  very  rarely  re< 
whose  house  falls,  has  not  usually  either  riches  or  ] 
another.  It  is  the  business  of  a  life  once  to  build, 
can  cement  the  ruins  and  heal  the  breaches  of  an  i 
but  usually  a  shipwrecked  faith  and  a  defloured  cons 
of  no  repair.  Like  the  present  time,  which  whe 
never  returns. 

What  may  be  within  the  compass  of  omnipotenc 
of  a  decree,  or  the  unlimited  strains  of  extraordii 
not  here  disputed:  but  as  it  would  be  arrogance  i 
define  the  power  of  grace,  so  is  it  the  height  of  spini 
to  observe  its  methods.  And  upon  such  observat 
find,  that  the  recovery  of  such  apostates  is  not  the 
the  prerogative  of  mercy.  A  man  is  ruined  but  oi 
carnage  in  die  new  birth  is  dangerous ;  and  very  f 
ally  proves  to  pass  the  critical  seasons  of  a  defeated  c 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  despatched  wha 
proposed.  Now  the  words  themselves  being,  as  I 
Christ's  application  of  his  own  sermon,  cannot 
into  a  better,  and  consequently  need  not  into  am 
what  their  own  natural  consequence  does  sugges 
is,  what  our  Saviour  himself  intimates  elsewhere, 
he  who  is  about  to  build,  "would  first  sit  down 
what  it  is  like  to  cost  him."  For  building  is  chai 
cially  if  a  man  lays  out  his  money  like  a  fool.  V 
build  for  eternity,  that  is,  in  other  words,  would  h 
let  him  consider  with  himself,  what  charges  he  is  ^ 
at,  that  he  may  be  so.  Nothing  under  a  universal, 
dience  to  all  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  can  entith 
benefits  of  it ;  and  thus  fer  and  deep  he  must  go,  i 
his  foundation  true.  It  is  a  hard  and  rocky  work,  I 
the  difficulty  of  laying  it  will  be  abundantly  recomp 
firmness  of  it  when  it  is  laid. 

But  it  is  a  sad  and  mortifying  consideration  tc 
virhat  false  and  sinking  grounds,  or  rather  upon  wh 
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s,  many  yentnre  to  build.  Some  you  shall  have 
consciences  with  a  set  of  fantastical  new*coined 
3«  laying  hold  on  Christy  getting  into  Christy  aiid 
t>es  upon  Christ  J  and  the  nke ;  by  which  if  they 
ig  else  but  obeying  the  precepts  of  Christ,  and  a 
of  salvation  thereupon  (which  it  is  certain  th|it 
do  not  mean),  it  is  all  but  a  jai^on  of  empty, 
phors ;  and  though  many  venture  their  souls  upon 
g  good  wo  As  and  strict  living  as  mere  mortJity 
s  popery,  yet  being  throughly  looked  into  and  ex- 
all  dieir  noise,  they  are  really  nothing  but  words 

ters  himself  that  he  has  lived  in  full  assurance  of 
or  ten,  or  twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  years ;  that  is, 
s,  the  man  has  been  ignorant  and  confident  very 
at  says  anofter,  I  am  a  ^at  hearer  and  lover  of 
dally  of  lectures;  and  it  is  this  which  is  the  very 
'  ri^teous  soul,  and  the  main  business  of  my  life ; 
ndeed  according  to  the  good  old  puritan  custom,  I 
Euid  talk  out  the  prayers  before  the  church  door,  or 
jhoir,  yet  I  am  sure  to  be  always  in  at  sermon. 
3  entirdy  devoted  my  whole  time  to  the  hearing  of 
I  must  confess  I  have  hardly  any  left  to  practise 
will  not  all  this  set  me  ri^t  for  heaven  ?  Yes,  no 
lan  were  to  be  pulled  up  to  heaveA  by  the  ears ;  or 
>uld  but  reverse  its  rule,  and  declare,  "that  not  the 
ord,  but  the  hearers  only  should  be  justified.'* 
n  comes  a  fourth,  and  tells  us,  that  he  is  a  saint  of 
class,  as  hairing  got  far  above  all  thek  mean,  beg- 
house  dispensations,  by  a  happy  exchange  of  them 
and  more  refined  ordinances  of  the  conventicle; 
sure  to  meet  with  powerful  teaching  indeed,  and  to 
"ship  and  superstition  run  down,  and  ^e  priests  of 
tmd  the  fpUies  and  fopperies  of  dieir  great  idol  ihe 
tyer  laid  open  with  a  witness  (not  without  some 
I  at  the  king  and  court  too,  sometimes),  by  all  which 
w  grown  so  strong,  that  he  caii  no  more  doubt  of  his 
en,  than  that  there  is  such  a  place  as  heaven  to  go  to. 
the  conscience  ofsych  a  one  should  at  anv  time 
>leat  him,  he  would  presentiy  stop  its  mouth  with 
B  is  of  such  a  one's  congregation ;'  and  then  *  con- 
ly  worst :'  or  if  the  guilt  of  some  old  perjuries  or 
juld  begin  to  look  stem  upon  him,  why  then  all 
es  shall  be  cleared  off  with  a  comfortable  persua- 
such  as  he  cannot  fall  from  grace,'  though  it  is 
be  feared,  that  his  only  way  of  proving  this  must 
re  can  be  no  losing  or  fiedling  from  that  which  a  man 
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But  ah!  thou  poor,  blind,  self-deluding,  and  delac 
these  the  best  evidences  thou  hast  for  heaven  ?  these 
upon  which  thou  hopest  for  salvation?  assure  thyi 
will  deal  with  thee  upon  very  different  terms. 

For  he  absolutely  enjoins  thee  to  do  whatsoev^ 
commanded;  and  to  avoid  whatsoever  he  has  forb 
Christ  has  commanded  thee  to  be  '^poor  in  ^irit, 
heart:''  to  subdue  thy  unruly  appetites,  to  curb  thi 
strain  thy  ancer,  and  to  suppress  uy  revenge.  And 
proves  a  hinderance  to  thee  in  thy  du^,  thou^  it  b 
thee  as  "thy  right  eye,  to  pluck  it  out;"  and  as  usei 
thy  "  right  hand,  to  cut  it  off*  and  cast  it  from  thee, 
have  thee  ready  to  endure  persecutions,  revilings,  an( 
of  slanders,  not  only  patiently  but  also  cheerfully  fo 
sake.  He  calls  upon  thee  to  ^Move  thine  enemies 
good  for  evil:  to  bless  those  that  curse  thee,  and 
mose  that  despiteiully  use  thee."  He  commands 
things  strictly  to  do  as  thou  wouldest  be  done  by ;'' 
cheat,  lie,  or  overreach  thy  neighbour ;  and  then  call 
ing  over  the  wicked,  the  better  to  enable  thee  to 
godly.'  He  will  not  allow  thee  to  resist  evil,  and  i 
resist  thy  governor.  He  commaads  thee  to  be  chants 
vain  glory,  and  devout  without  ostentation.  In  si 
quires  thee  to  be  meek  and  lowly,  chaste  and  temperal 
mercitiil;  and  in  a  word  (so  &r  as  the  pure  measures 
will  reach,)  "  perfect  as  thy  heavenly  Father  is  perfect 

This  is  the  sum  of  those  divine  sayings  of  our  Sai 
he  himself  refers  to  in  my  text,  and  which  if  a  ms 
does,  all  the  powers  of  hell  shall  never  shake  him.  j 
b^t  a  constant,  impartial,  xmiversal  practice  of  these 
speak  peace  to  thy  conscience  here,  and  stand  betwc 
the  wrath  of  God  hereafter.  As  for  all  other  prel 
are  nothing  but  death  and  damnation  dressed  up  in 
and  ialse  shows ;  nothing  but  ^ns,  and  snares,  and 
souls,  contrived  by  the  devil,  and  managed  by  such  i 
sets  on  work. 

But  I  have  done,  and  the  result  of  all  that  I  have 
say,  is,  that  every  spiritual  builder  would  be  persuad 
late  his  foundation  from  the  sand  to  the  rock:  and  n 
upon  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  till  by  a  full  obedience 
he  has  owned  him  for  his  soverei^.  And  this  is 
believe  in  him :  this  is  truly  to  build  upon  a  rock 
"rock  of  ages,"  upon  which  every  one  that  wears  th 
Christ  must  by  an  inevitable  dilemma  either  build  or  s] 

Now  to  God,  who  is  able  to  build  us  up  in  our  mos 
to  establish  us  here,  and  to  save  us  hereafter,  be  re 
ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  laajesty,  an< 
both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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AND  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PLEA  OF  A  TENDER  CONSCIENCE* 

tlie  UnlTenity  «t  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  in  Michatimaa  Tern, 
167a.] 

1  Co&.  viii.  12. 

sm  90  against  the  bretkreny  and  waurid  their  weak 
conscience^  ye  sin  against  Christ. 

J  Ood's  assistance,  from  these  words,  debate  the 
!ak,  or  (as  some  improperly  enough  call  it)  a  tender 
aoid  with  what  evidence  I  can,  show  both  what  it  is, 
rileges  it  may  justly  claim  from  this  and  such  other 
pture.  One  great  one  we  hare  here  set  down,  and 
3  great,  that  it  looks  more  like  a  prerogative  than  a 
binely,  that  to  wound  or  sin  against  it,  is  no  less  a 

sin  against  Christ  himself. 

t  in  two  places  of  his  epistles  treats  professedly  of 
b ;  to  wit,  in  Romans  xiv.  and  in  1  Cor.  viii.  For 
nderstanding  of  his  desi^  and  meaning  in  both 
,  it  will  be  requisite  to  give  some  brief  account  of 
latter  and  occasion  of  them.  In  the  14th  chapter 
ns  he  speaks  of  such  as  had  been  converted  from 
Christianity;  some  of  which  bding  but  new  con«- 
not  yet  so  perfectly  and  entirely  Christians,  but  that 
(erv^  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaical  law,  as  sup- 
1  in  force.  Others,  on  the  cbntrary,  beine  more 
d  grown  up  in  the  knowledge  of  their  Christian 

thereby  bemg  fully  satisfied  that  the  ceremonial 
[osaic  law  was  abolished  and  taken  away,  observed 
^renoe  of  days  and  meats  which  was  prescribed  in 

looked  upon  one  day  as  another,  and  indifferently 
of  meats,  being  persuaded  in  their  conscience,  that- 
iken  aw^  all  sucn  distinction,  and  made  the  use  of 
hfevertheiess  the  former  sort  of  converts,  not  under- 

it  was  the  design  of  Christianity  to  abrogate  any 
stablished  by  Moses,  had  their  consciences  still  in 
I  religious  observation  of  whatsoever  had  been  en- 
9  law.  And  diereupon,  though  they  owned  Christ, 
eat  prohibit^  by  Moses  was  set  before  them,  they 
0  3e2 
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held  themselves  bound  rather  to  fest,  or  to  eat  on' 
by  eating  such  meat  to  break  the  law  (as  they  t 
thereby  to  defile  themselves.     This  was  their  case. 

But  in  this  8th  chapter  of  1  Cor.  St.  Paul  speal 
newly  converted  from  idolatry,  and  that  touching  tl 
or  unlawfulness  of  eating  meats  offered  to  idols, 
which  offerings  we  must  know,  that  besides  what  ^ 
them  in  the  idoPs  temple  (which  eating  was  an  act 
worship  and  communion  with  the  idol,  as  our  eatii 
m  the  sacrament  is  a  communion  with  Christ);  be 
say,  there  was  a  certain  portion  of  those  sacrifices  i 
the  priests,  and  which  they,  having  no  use  for,  sold 
afterwards  exposed  it  to  sale,  promiscuously  amongs 
upon  the  shambles ;  fix)m  whence  it  was  accordingi 
and  spent  in  private  families,  without  any  distinctio] 
had  or  had  not  been  offered  to  idols.  Now,  as  foi 
way  of  eating  meats  thus  offered,  namely,  in  the  i( 
this  the  apostle  utterly  disallows  as  absolutely  un 
the  latter  only  under  some  circumstances.  For  he  e 
might  be  lawfully  boug^ht  amongst  other  meat  in 
ana  bein^  so  bought,  might  be  eaten  in  any  private 
out  the  least  sin:  only  with  this  caution,  that  w 
were  some,  who  well  understood  that  meat  could  1 
filing  quality  imprinted  upon  it  by  its  consecration 
and  others,  on  the  contrary,  having  not  so  much  kno 
posed  that  the  consecration  of  it  to  the  idol,  left  u] 
polluting  quality  and  near  relation  to  the  idol,  as 
eater :  the  former  sort  might  freely  and  innocent 
meats  in  private  families,  provided  it  was  not  before 
latter  sort;  who,  through  weakness,  having  an  opi 
unlawfulness  of  such  meats,  might  neverAeless  be 
use  the  same  liberty,  though  their  consciences,  in  the 
having  quite  another  judgment  in  this  matter,  esteei 
ing  them  little  better  than  idolatry.  Now  the  s 
which  the  apostle  abridges  the  liberty  of  the  former 
verts,  in  condescension  to  those  of  the  latter  sort,  pr 
the  strength  of  this  assertion;  that  the  lawfulnes 
actions  depends  not  solely  either  upon  the  lawfuln 
subject-matter,  nor  yet  upon  the  conscience  of  the  d' 
considered  in  itself,  but  as  considered  with  reference 
sciences  of  others,  to  whom,  by  the  law  of  charity j 
boimd  so  to  behave  themselves,  as  by  none  of  thei 
give  them  occasion  of  sin.  And  this  was  the  case  of 
here  treated  of  by  the  apostle  in  this  chapter.  Whi 
account  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  words  being  th\ 
I  shall  cast  the  prosecution  of  them  under  these  three  1 

I.  I  shall  show  you  what  a  weak  conscience  is. 

II.  What  it  is  to  wound  or  sin  against  it. 
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y  down  some  conclusions  or  assertions,  naturally  i ' 

e  foregoing  particulars.  ^ 

5  first  of  these,  whai  a  wede  conscience  i$.  I  said 
icH  a  conscience  was  improperly  called  tender; 
snse  it  commonly  bears,  is  an  expression  of.  our 
nd  no  where  to  be  met  with  in  the  scriptures;  { 

led  to  the  conscience,  properly  imports  quickness  i 

>f   sense,  which  is  the  perfection  of  this  fecully,  i 

Ls   to  be  a  spiritual  watch  to  give  us  warning  of  j»» 

cems  us.    It  is  indeed  the.  eye  of  the  soul;   and  ; 

is  naturally  the  most  teiider  and  delicate  part  of 

is  not  therefore  called  weak,  so  lon^  as  its  sight  I 

Dng.  Conscience,  the  more  sensible  it  is  to  accuse 
ch  is  its  office),  and  to  spy  out  every  little  thing  i . 

oy  or  defile  the  soul,  so  much  the  more  tender  it  i* 

ited,  but  not  therefore  so  much  the  more  weak :  r  . 

ly  shows  weakness  and  tenderness  of  conscience  !* 

iss  of  speech  two  different  things.  And  the  same 
rther  from  those  contraries  to  which  Ihey  stand 
posed.     A  tender  conscience  being  opposed  to  a 

conscience :  such  a  one  as  either  wholly  or  in  a 
Las  lost  the  distinguishing  sense  of  good  and  evil, 
tionest.     But  a  weak  conscience  is  opposed  to  a  .' 

very  stren^,  we  show,  consisted  in  the  tender- 
*S8  of  its  discemino^  or  perceptive  power;  where- 
of "  strong  men  and  babes"  m  Christ ;  which  de-  i 
ce  their  nse  from  the  stren^  or  weakness  of  the 
r  such  as  the   conscience  is,  such  must  be  the 

t  none  think  my  insisting  upon  the  distinction  of 

her  nice  or  needless:  for  it  is  no  small  artifice  of 

sess  the  minds  of  men,  by  representing  a  bad  thing 

lame,  and  calling  weakness  of  conscience  which  is  " 

5  name  of  tenderness  which  is  a  perfection.     Words  1^ 

nerality  of  the  world,who  sddom  go  so  deep  as  to 

3 :  and  imposters  well  know  how  lucely  Iheir  cause 

f  their  terms  can  but  once  be  admitted. 

place  now  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  weak- 

jnce  here  spoken  of  is  opposed  to  faith :  so  that  in 

1  a  one  is  said  to  be  "  weak  in  the  faith,"  and  ver. 

eth  that  he  may  eat  all  things ;  and  another  who  is 

erbs."    Where  observe  he  who  believeth  is  opposed  *• 

toeak.  Now  by  faith  here  is  not  meant  tibat  act 
which  a  man  is  justified,  but  signifies  the  same 
^.  As  1  Cor.  viii.  10,  "  If  any  man  see  thee  who 
?  sit  at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the  con-  i 

who  is  toeak  be  emboldened  to  do  so  too?"    And 
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in  ver.  7,  "  Howbeit  there  is  not  in  every  man  this 
some  with  conscience  of  the  idol  eat  it  as  a  thing  offe 
and  their  conscience  being  weak  is  defiled."  So 
chapter  to  the  Romans,  weakness  of  conscience  i 
faith :  here  in  this  chapter  to  the  Corinthians,  the  c 
is  opposed  to  knowledge.  Which  from  the  identi 
treated  of  in  both  places,  together  with  other 
evidently  demonstrate  faith  and  knowledge  to  be  1 
the  same  thing.  In  short  therefore,  the  faith  here  s 
clear  knowledge  of  what  is  unlawful,  and  what  o 
together  with  a  firm  {>ersuasion  of  the  lawfiil  usi 
dinerent  things,  all  circumstances  being  duly  ol 
using  of  them.  And  therefore  on  the  other  side, 
science  is  such  a  one  as  judges  otherwise  of  the  na 
than  indeed  it  is,  supposmg  that  to  be  unlawfiil  ii 
really  is  not  so,  ana  thereupon  abstaining  firom  th( 
of  a  thing  unlawful. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  weakness  of  cons< 
in  it  these  three  things: 

First,  An  ignorance  of  the  lawfulness  of  some 
or  action. 

Secondly,  A  suspicion  ensuing  thereupon  of  its  un 

Thirdly,  A  religious  fear  to  use  or  practise  it,  g 
that  i^orance  or  suspicion. 

And  first,  for  the  first  of  these  ingredients,  igm 
is  indeed  the  chief  and  principal  of  all  the  three, 
original  of  the  other  two.  Concerning  this,  we 
ground  work  of  all)  observe,  that  it  ought  by  all 
such  an  ignorance  as  may  in  propriety  of  speech  and 
denomination  of  weakness:  which  it  is  certain  that 
ignorance  neither  does  nor  can.  For  since  weakne 
the  privation  or  absence  of  power,  that  ignorance  on 
this  name,  which  is  not  founded  upon  any  vie: 
omission  of  the  will.  I  say  action  or  omission 
may  either  positively  design  and  will  the  ignoranc 
by  studiously  avoidmg  all  means  to  inform  himsel 
like  the  shutting  of  one's  eyes  against  the  light, 
come  to  church.  Or  it  may  be  founded  upon  some 
when  the  will,  though  it  does  not  designedly  avoid 
it  the  means  of  knowledge,  yet  neglects  to  look  aftei 
the  ignorance  which  is  occasioned  either  of  these  w 
and  consequently  sinful:  though  usually  for  distinc 
former  is  with  more  emphasis  termed  not  only  tMlii\ 
as  being  the  direct  object  of  an  act  of  volition,  a 
account  stamped  with  a  higher  aggravation. 

That  ignorance  therefore  that  renders  and  dei 
conscience  weak^  must  be  such  a  one  as  is  not  willi 
evident  upon  a  double  account. 
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must  be  such  a  one  as  renders  it  in  some  deefee 

so  far  as  any  defect  is  resolved  into  the  will,  it  is 
lexcusable. 

must  be  such  an  ignorance  as  renders  the  person 
Qect  of  pity  and  compassion.    But  no  man  pities 

evil  lymg  upon  him,  which  he  would  not  help, 
»iild  not.  One  is  his  burden,  the  other  his  choice ; 
ty  smce  he  might  have  chosen  its  prevention.  So 
i  such  an  ignorance  as  is  not  (all  circumstances 
ler  the  present  power  of  a  man^s  will  to  remedy. 
itly  it  must  be  resolved  into   one  of  these  two 

al  weakness  of  the  understanding  faculty. 

of  opportunities  or  means  of  knowledge. 
ich  makes  ignorance  necessary;  as  it  is  impossible 

^ho  wants  eyes,  and  equally  impossible  for  him 
t ;  the  former  being  the  organ,  the  other  the  means 
t  as  touching  the  natural  weakness  or  disability  of 
ing  faculty,  we  must  observe,  that  this  may  be 

in  case  of  idiotism,  frenzy,  or  the  like ;  which 
s  a  man  of  the  use  of  his  reason :  but  persons  in 

fall  not    under  the  preserit    consideration.      Or, 

disability  of  the  understanding  may  be  only  in 
►  a  certam  degree  of  its  exercise.  From  whence  it 
Lan  apprehends  the  same  thing  under  the   same 

proposal  much  more  slowly  and  difficultly  than 
eh  defect  being  in  no  man's  power  to  prevent,  but 
dm  into  the  world;  all  that  ignorance,  which  is 
sed  by  it,  neither  can  nor  ever  shall  be  charged 
But  then  withal,  as  this  defect  does  not  wholly 
I  of  the  power  of  knowing,  but  only  of  the  readi- 
and  quickness  of  it  (upon  which  account  knowledge 

difficult  to  him  in  the  acquisition) ;   so  this  weak- 

or  slowness  of  a  man's  intellectual  powers,  can 
xcuse  him  for  being  ignorant  of  what  it  was  his 
;  since  it  was  in  the  power  of  his  will  by  labour 
»  have  supplied,  and,  as  it  were,  to  have  pieced  up, 
in  his  apprehension  ;  and  so  at  length,  to  have  ac- 
)wledge  of  that  by  study  and  pains,  which  he  could 
vness  of  his  understanding  take  in  at  first, 
his  must.be  also  confessed,  that  by  reason  of  this 
e  quickness  or  slowness  of  men's  understandings, 

be  sooner  inexcusable  for  his  ignorance  of  me 
an  another.  For  God  will  allow  a  man  of  slower 
orant  of  a  thing  longer  than  a  person  endued  with 
nd  pregnant  sense.,  He  expects  from  men  only 
he  proportiwis  of  his  giving  to  them ;  still  making, 
1  commensuration  between  a  man's  obligations  and 
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his  powers.     And   thus  much  for  the  first  and  gra 
of  weakness  of  conscience,  which  is  ignorance. 

Secondly,  The  second  is  a  suspicion  of  the  unlaw 
thing  or  action:  and  this  is  manifestly  something 
hare  ignorance  of  its  lawfulness.  Though  indeed  i 
ranee  is  of  itself  enough  to  make  the  forbearance 
or  action  necessary :  forasmuch  as  nothing  ought  t( 
in  faith ;  that  is,  m  a  full  persuasion  of  the  lawfu 
we  do :  which  he  can  be  no  more  said  to  do,  who 
the  lawfulness  of  what  he  goes  about,  than  he  who 
be  unlawful.  Howbeit  this  suspicion  adds  to  the 
action,  in  case  it  be  done  during  its  continuance :  be 
picion  is  grounded  upon  some  arguments,  which 
opinion  of  the  lawfulness  or  imlawfulness  of  a  thin 
case  of  mere  ignorance,  but  rather  incline  us  to  a  t 
imlawful.  For  it  is  one  thing  not  to  know  whet) 
lawful,  another  to  doubt  shrewdly  or  suspect  that 
Now  this  indeed  is  the  usual  concomitant  of  wea 
science,  as  being  the  natural  product  of  ignorance, 
stops  in  itself:  men  in  the  dark  being  generally  f 
to  suspect  the  worst.  But  yet  this  suspicion  is  i 
requisite  to  make  a  conscience  weak ;  though  whe 
makes  that  weakness  greater  and  more  troublesom 
ranee  is  properly  that  in  which  this  weakness  consL 
makes  the  sore,  suspicion  inflames  it. 

Thirdly,  The  third  and  last  thing  that  goes  to  i 
of  this  weakness  of  conscience,  is  a  religious  abstin 
use  of  that  thing  of  the  lawfulness  whereof  it  is 
or  suspicious.  It  brings  a  man  to  that  condition 
of  "  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not."  It  lays  a 
straint  upon  his  practice,  and  enslaves  him  to  the 
mistaking  conscience,  under  no  less  a  penalty  tha 
divine  wrath  and  eternal  damnation ;  bonds  not  to 
and  fences  not  to  be  broken  through  by  any  one  w] 
eternal  welfare  of  his  soul. 

Now  from  these  three  things  put  togetiier,  I  con< 
collect  this  full  description  of  a  weak  conscience ;  i 
is  such  a  one  as  obliges  a  man  to  forbear  any  thi 
fi-om  a  suspicion  that  it  is  imlawful,  or  at  least  an  i 
it  is  lawfiil ;  which  suspicion  or  ignorance  was  ] 
occasioned  by  his  own  will,  but  either  by  the  nat 
of  his  understanding,  or  the  want  of  such  means 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  inform  him. 

This  description  ought  well  to  be  observed  and  r 
the  several  parts  of  it ;  as  being  that  which  must  f 
all  the  following  particulars. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  proposed,  ' 
show  what  this  weak  conscience  is.     I  proceed  now 
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5   to  diow,  what  it.  is  to  toound  or  sin  against  it. 

aceiye,  these  two  things. 

ty  a£9ict,  or  discompose  it ;  or,  in  a  word^  to  rob  it 

For  there  is  that  concernment  for  God's  honour 
reiy  truly  pious  heart,  which  makes  it  troubled  at 
oiy  action  by  which  it  silicoses  God  to  be  dis- 
Savers  of  tears,"  says  David,  "  run  down  my  eyes, 
keep  not  thy  statutes ;  and  am  I  not  grieved  with 
e  up  against  thee?"  Every  sin  directly  strikes  at 
Laterally  the  scandal  of  it  reaches  all  about  us. 
oonmiands  us  not  to  offend  God,  so  charity  enjoins 
e  ournei^bour. 
er  thing  unpUed  in  the  wounding  of  a  weak  con* 

encourage  or  embolden  it  to  act  something  against 
dgment  or  persuasion :  which  is,  in  other  terms,  to 
t  a  stumbling-block  before  it :  that  is,  to  do  som&> 
oaay  administer  to  it  an  occasion  of  fidling  or  bring- 
Ler  the  guilt  of  sin.  So  that  as  the  former  was  a 
he  peace,  this  is  properly  a  wound  upon  the  purity 
ence. 

>nscience  may  be  induced  to  act  counter  to  its  present 
o  ways. 

imple.    2nd,  By  command. 

irst  for  example;  which  is  the  case  here  ^cpressly 
nd  principally  intended.  .  According  to  that  of  the 
5  lOth  verse  of  this  8th  of  1  Cor.  where  he  says 
nscience  of  him  who  is  weak  is  emboldened  to  eat 

to  idols,  by  seeing  him  who  has  knowledge  sit  at 
dol's  temple :"  so  uat  it  is  the  seeing  of  another  do 
kes  the  weak  person  conclude  that  he  may  do  so  too. 
son  of  that  persuasive  force  which  is  in  example^  is 
Df  implicit  faith  in  the  goodness  and  lawfulness  of 
ings,  grounded  upon  a  supposal  of  his  piety  and 
lich  in  the  weak  conscience  of  one  who  beholds  him, 
nes  such  a  kind  of  ratiocination  as  this,  ^^I,  for 
the  best  of  my  understanding,,  can  be  no  way  satis- 
Lwfiilness  of  my  doing  such  an  action,  nevertheless 
whom  I  esteem  a  person  truly  pious  and  more  judi- 
nyself,  makes  no  scruple  of  doing  it  at  all,  which 
lud,  if  it  were  indeed  unlawful :  and  therefore  if  it 
him  to  do  thus  and  thus,  why  may  it  not  be  so  like- 
ilbeit  my  own  reason,  I  confess,  would  persuade  me 

ere  is  the  force  of  the  example  to  persuade,  and 
is  case  to  wound:  in  that  it  induces  a  man  to  act 
it  faith  m  the  private  judgment  of  another,  against 
lictates  and  persuasions  of  his  own :  a  thing  directly 
aw  of  God  and  nature,  which  has  appomted  eveiy 
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man's  reason  or  conscience  to  be  the  immediate  guic 
of  his  actions. 

(2.)  llie  second  way  by  which  the  conscience  mi 
to  act  contrary  to  its  present  persuasion,  is  by  ( 
when  a  person  in  power  enjoins  the  doing  something 
fiilness  of  which  a  man  is  not  persuaded :  but  co 
these  two  things  are  to  be  observed. 

First,  That  it  is  not  so  clear  that  a  mere  comman 
the  conscience  this  way;  that  is,  emboldening  it  t 
its  present  persuasions;  for  so  to  embolden  it,  is 
willing  to  act  in  this  manner;  but  a  command  as 
not  a  man  willing  to  do  the  thing  commanded,  but 
obligation  upon  the  action  that  is  fo  be  done, 
since  a  command  seldom  comes  proposed  naked  in  iti 
the  conjunction  of  rewards  upon  performance  of  th 
manded,  or  of  penalties  upon  the  omission ;  one  w 
upon  a  man's  hopes,  the  other  upon  his  fears :  by  1 
ways  the  will  of  man  is  apt  to  be  prevailed  upon 
this  sense  a  command  enjoining  a  man  to  do  some 
his  judgment,  may  be  said  to  wound  his  consciet 
bare  command  (for  so  it  has  nothing  to  allure  or  j 
and  it  is  certain  that  it  cannot  force  it),  but  as  a  com 
ed  with  those  things  which  are  apt  to  entice  and 
Add  to  this  also,  that  a  command  coming  from  a  per 
his  piety  and  knowledge  has  the  force  of  an  exampi 
as  the  reputation  of  the  person  derives  the  same  ci 
law. 

Secondly,  The  other  thing  here  to  be  observed,  ii 
mand  may  be  considered  two  ways : 

First,  As  descending  from  one  private  person  up( 
from  a  father  upon  his  son,  from  a  master  upon  his 
a  guardian  upon  his  pupil,  or  the  like.  And  I  que 
the  principal  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  chaptei 
beyond  private  persons;  but  directly  proposes  rules 
charitable  and  inoffensive  deportment  of  one  pi 
towards  another.  Nevertheless,  since  by  manifes 
reason,  the  case  of  magistrates  or  public  persons  m 
into  consideration ;  therefore  in  the 

Second  place,  a  command  may  be  considered  s 
from  a  magistrate  or  public  person  upon  persons  ur 
diction.  And  so  I  affirm  that  the  supreme  magi 
making  of  laws,  or  giving  out  commands,  stands  i 
obligation  from  his  office  to  frame  those  laws  to  the 
vantage  of  any  particular  persons,  but  only  of  the  i 
majority  of  the  people,  which  are  properly  the  tru 
to  him.  So  that  if  his  reason  or  conscience,  upon 
formation  he  can  get,  tells  him  that  the  making  of  s 
law  tends  to  the  good  of  these,  and  that  so  apparer 
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»uld  be  unayoidably  hart  in  matters  of  the  greatest  l\ 

this  law  now  becomes  an  occasion  of  sin  to  some  '< 

sons,  its  being  so  is  wholly  accidental  and  extrinsic  \ 

of  the  law,  and  consequently  concerns  not  the  civil  |i 

>T  makes  him  chargeable  witn  those  sins  in  the  least.  ! 

here  the  public  good  of  all  or  most  of  the  people 
>mpetition  with  the  private  good  of  some  particulars,  i. 

cannot  possibly  be  served  by  the  same  means,  there  I 

^11  as  bare  reason,  will  teach  that  the  private  must  j; 

)ublic,  rather  than  the  public  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  ; 

In  God's  government  of  the  world  it  is  the  public  j* 

lankind,  that  there  should  be  summer  and  winter  in   •  ;, 

ve  seasons,  and  yet  there  are  millions  of  sick  and 
5  to  whose   distempers  the   approach   of  either  of  1 

I  will  prove  certidnly  mortal.  Is  it  now,  think  we, 
Grod  should  suspend  a  summer  or  a  winter  only  to 
die  distemper  of  those  crazy,  bodily-weak  brethren,  ^ 

J  incommode  aD  the  world  besides  ?  ^.^ 

Is  much  alike  here ;  however  this  indeed  must  be  !l 

it  if  the  magistrate  or  supreme  power  should  make 
he  knew  would  be  a  direct  occasion  of  sin  to  the 

majority  of  his  people,  the  making  of  such  a  law 

him  a  sin  and  a  breach  of  his  trust.  But  still  I 
s  oflSce  obliges  him  only  to  provide  for  the  good  of 
ly  of  his  people ;   and  if  it  so  falls  out,  that  particu-  •' 

have  an  interest  distinct  from,  or  opposite  to  that,  ! 

iring  such  its  opposition,  at-  all  bound  to  regard  or  i 

:   nor  to  answer  for  the  inconveniences  which  may  \'' 

ersons,  either  in  their  civil  or  spiritual  concerns.  [' 

much  concerning  the  second  thing  proposed,  which  ! 

Nhst  it  is  to  wound  or  sin  against  a  weak  conscience, 
it  is  either  to  grieve  it,  or  to  embolden  it  to  sin. 

now  objected  against  this,  that  the  text  calls  a  y 

St  a  weak  conscience,  a  sinning  against  Christ,  to 
I  noways  properly  be  said  to  administer  ainr  occasion 
b  to  sin ;  I  answer  that  this  expression  of  "  sinning 
[g  applied  to  Christ,  imports  only  a  grieving  or  dis- 

though,  as  it  is  applied  to  the  wea^  conscience,  it 
other  thing  too;   it  being  not  unusual  in  scripture 

word  to  be  repeated  in  the  veiy  same  sentence 
se  signification.  Having  thus  finished  the  first  two 
5  now  to  the 

ast,  which  is  to  set  down  those  conclusions,  which, 
[)nsequence  and  deduction,  naturally  result  from  the 
iculars.     Which  conclusions  are  these, 

man  having  been  brought  up,  or  for  any  length  of 
d  in  the  communion  of  a  church,  teachmg  and  pro- 
1  SS 
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fessing  the  true  religion,  if  he  have  but  also  the  con 
his  reason,  can  justly  plead  weakness  of  conscience 
in  which  it  was  here  used  by  the  apostle. 

2.  That  as  such  weakness  of  conscience  can  upon 
ground  be  actually  pleaded,  so  upon  much  less  ca 
tinned  in.  -     ^ 

3*  That  supposing  it  might  be  both  pleaded  and 
yet  the  plea  of  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  admittec 
magistrate  in  prejudice  of  any  laws,  either  actually  i 
made  by  him,  for  the  general  good  of  his  people, 
which  in  their  order. 

1.  And  first,  for  the  first  of  these,  that  no  man^  &c 

elusion  is  of  so  much  force  and  use  rightly  applied, 

wonder  it  has  not  been  more  insisted  upon  against  tl 

turb  the  church  with   this  plea,  forasmuch  as  it  \ 

cashier  and  pluck  it  up  by  the  very  roots.     And  mer 

method  of  disputing  with  these  pretenders  to  weak 

now-a-days ;  not  considering  that  the  very  suppositi 

either  have  or  can  have  a  weak  conscience  ought  b^ 

be  granted  them  ;   nor  are  we  to  debate  with  them, 

to  what  degree  this  their  weakness  ought  to  be  yi 

absolutely  to  deny,  that  amongst  us  and  under  our  ( 

there  is  any  such  thing. 

"  St.  Paul  indeed  speaks  of  such  a  conscience  in  thoi 

:;  of  preaching  the  gospel,  and  accordingly  urges  a  con 

it ;  but  where  the  cases  are  wholly  different,  there  t 

applicable  to  both  cannot  be  the  same.     In  both  th< 

:B  which  this  apostle  treats  of  this  matter,  I  show  that 

^;  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  were  but  new  converi 

^  which  were  just  converted  and  come  off  from  Jud 

reverence  to  the  law  of  Moses  had  been  sucked  in  1 

their  very  milk,  and  been  still  kept  up  in  the  mind 

people,  to  that  strange  height  almost  of  adoration,  t 

wonder  if  their  opinion  of  the  continuance  of  that  la 

M  Christ's  death,  and  their  ignorance  of  its  abrogatioi 

time  invincible.     And  for  the  other  sort  of  new  c< 

were  such  as  had  been  converted  irom  heathenism  ; 

and  consequently  looked  upon  every  thing  in  use  ai 

heathens  with  a  suspicion  and  a  jealousy  so  strong,  tl 

ing  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  it  was  impossible 

remove  it;   and  therefore  they  were  in  charity  for  s 

be  complied  with.     For  as  the  prejudices  and  prepc 

education   are  exceeding  hardly  removed   and   brok( 

once  broken,  the  aversions  of  the  mind  from  them, 

the   other  extreme,  are   altogether  as  impetuous,  an 

governable   by  impartial  reason;   whereupon  shadow 

times  mistaken  for  substances,  whilst  men  through 

fearflilness  first  create  to  themselves  appearances  of  ei 

fly  firom  them.  r*  U 
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ill  this  to  the  case  of  those  liow-a-days  amongst 
leir  cradle  have  or  might  have  had  the  principles 
instilled  into  them ;  who  have  still  grown  up  m  a 
rotests  against  idolatry  and  superstition;  and  en- 
^t  has  any  just  appearance  of  such  things  upon  it, 
Jidicate  every  thing  practised  and  enjoined  by  it 
imputation :  these  men  surely  can  have  no  reason 
se  jealousies  and  prejudices  which  possessed  men 
bred  up  all  their  days  in  Judaism  o(r  idolatry,  and 
f  converted  from  it.  JElspecially  if  we  add  this 
oodness  of  (5od  makes  nothing  our  duty  either  to 
tise,  but  what  lie»  plain  and  obvious  to  any  com- 
on,  which  will  not  be  wanting  to  itself.  Which 
5  church  inculcates  to  all  withm  it,  teaching  them 
the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge  whatsoever  it  is 
now:  it  is  evident  tjhat  no  man  amongst  us  can 
i  weakness  of  cofiscience  in  that  sense,  in  which 
2s  were  weak,  whom  St.  Paul  deals  with  either  in 
his  to  the  Romans,  or  in  this  to  the  Corinthians, 
an  living  in  the  church  allege  any  tolerable  cause 
be  ignorant  of  his  catechism,  a  thing  so  short  and 
so  full  as  to  all  things  necessary  to  be  believed  or 
a  Christian,  that  common  sense  and  common 
ake  any  one  a  master  of  it? 

all  therefore  is  this,  that  he  only  can  plead  weak- 
ience  upon  scripture  grounds,  wha  is  excusably 
ae  point  of  duty  or  privilege.  He  only  is  excusa- 
hose  ignorance  is  not  the  effect  of  his  will.     That 

is  not  so,  which  is  caused  either  by  want  of 
rstanding,  or  of  opportunities  and  means  of  know- 

who  has  the  common  use  of  reason  has  sufficient 
who  lives  in  a  church  professing  the  true  religion, 
opportunity  and  means  >  of  knowing  whatsoever 
ther  to  know  or  do. 

t  connexion  and  unavoidable  coherence  of  which 
iC  with  another,  it  clearly  appears,  that  it  is  not 
ivant  of  conscience,  which  is  the  true  distemper  of 
ho  at  this  day  disturb  the  church, 
nd  assertion  or  conclusion  was  this,  That  as  such 
mscience  can  upon  no  sufficient  ground  be  actually 
>n  much  less  can  it  be  continued  in.  This  must 
ssed  by  all,  that  a  weak  conscience  in  the  apostle's 
perfection,  and  consequently  ought  by  all  means  to 
•  laid  down.  For  as  certainly  as  growth  and  pro- 
)wledge  under  the  means  of  grace  is  a  duty ;  so 
a  duty  not  to  persist  in  this  weakness  of  con- 
has  its  foundation  only  in  the  defect  of  such  know- 
t  St.  Paul  himself,  who  is  here  willing  that  for  the 
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present  it  should    be    complied  with,  elsewhere    i 

reprehends  men  sharply  for  continuing  under  it.     I 

iii.  1,  2,  3,  he  calls  such  "babes"  and  such  as  wen 

with  milk,  and. not  with  meat"    And  to  show  jre 

imperfection  of  this  estate,  he  says,  that  upon  this 

could  not  treat  them  as  spiritual  persons,  but  as  ( 

same  reprehension  he  repeats  in  Heb.  v.  12,  where 

braids  them  with  his  appellation  of  "babes,"  tellin] 

"whereas  for  the  time  ti^y  ought  to  have  been  teach 

they  continued  in  their  spuitual  childhood  so  long,  1 

need  that  one  taught  them  again  which  were  the  ft 

J         »i  of  the  oracles  of  &xl,"    And  to  show  that  these  wei 

'  \         ^  consciences  as  we  are  here  discoursing  of,  in  the  1 

J  opposes  them  to  such  as  were  "  of  full  age,  and  that 

i  7  use  had  their  senses  exercised  to  discern  both  goo< 

,  r }   .,  ^    .    I  That  want  of  which  discernment  is  properly  fliat  ti 

:  :  .    .         '*  this  weakness  of  conscience  does  consist.     "Wnereupo: 

^1  in  the  next  chapter  calls  upon  such  to  "go  on  to 

'    * .     ,       f!  which   surely  implies,  that  this  their  present  condit 

the  perfection  which  they  were  to  rest  in. 
I  And  it  were  worth  the  while,  in  our  contest  w 

1  tenders  to  weak  or  tender  consciences  amongst  us,  t 

\  }j  them,  how  long  they  think  it  fit  for  them  to  continue 

whether  they  look  upon  their  weakness  and  ignors 
'/  freehold,  and  as  that  which  they  resolve  to  keep  foi 

and  to  live  and  die  babes  in  the  knowledge  of  the  : 
i,  profess,  to  grow  up  into  childhood,  and  at  length  g 

I-  world  infiBoits  and  weakUngs  of  threescore  or  fourscore 

j  This  certainly  they  must  intend ;  for  so  far  are  the 

I  ing  upon  that  wealmess  or  tenderness  of  conscience 

plead  as  an  imperfection,  and  consequently  to  be 
removed  by  them,  that  they  own  it  as  a  badge  of  a 
»i  and  advanced  piety,  and  of  such  a  growth  and  attaii 

^  ways  of  God,  tiiat  they  look  down  upon  all  others  \ 

'    ,  ,<^  of  a  lower  form,  as  moral  men,  and  ignorant  of  th< 

the  gospel:  words  which  I  have  often  heard  from  the 
,i  and  which  infallibly  show,  that  the  persons  whom  S 

with,  and  those  whom  we  contend  with,  are  not  the  s 

men;   forasmuch  as  they  own  not  the  same  duty. 

seems,  which  was  the  infancy  and  defect  of  those  j 

»  pass  for  the  perfection,  and  really  is  the  design  of  1 

whereas  St.  Paul  said  to  the  former,  that  "if  they  d 

\,  were  damned  if  they  eat,"  these  (for  ought  appears 

damnation  not  to  doubt;    where    doubting  of  theii 

^  prove  a  serving  of  their  interest. 

,  I  proceed  now  to  the  third  and  last  conclusion.     "W 

I  That    supposing    this  weakness    of   conscience    mig 

I  pleaded  and  contimied,  yet  the  plea  of  it  ought  by  i 
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Y  the  civil  magistrate  in  prejudice  to  any  laws^ 
made  or  to  be  made  by  hun  for  the  general  good 

This  was  sufficiendy  manifest  in  what  I  laid  dbwn 
,  that  the  magistrate  is  noways  obliged  to  ftame 
e  good  of  any  paitic^ar  personsy  when  it  stends 
the  good  of  the  community  or  majority  of  the 
h  consideration  alcme^  thou^  it  be  sufficient  to 
nmgistrate  from  any  obligation  to  admit  of  such 
I  aie  other  and  more  forcible  reasons  why  thev  are 
D  be  admitted.  I  shidl  assign  two  in  geneiBL 
list  taken  from  the  ill  and  &tel  consequences  which 
e  upon  their  admission. 

he  other  taken  from  the  qualification  and  temper 
who  make  these  pleas. 

ill  consequences  springing  from  the  admission  of 
according  to  the  ferme  nature  of  every  absurd 

are  indeed  innumerable,  yet  I  shall  insist  only 
ee. 

is,  that  there  can  be  no  bounds  or  limits  put  to 
any  possibility  of  defining  the  just  number  of  pan- 
ich  it  may  extend.  For  it  bemg  founded  in  igno- 
ar,  as  has  been  shown^  it  is  evident  that  it  may 
hose  things  of  which  men  may  be  ignorant,  and 
hey  may  err:  so  that  there  is  no  duty,  but  men 
id  scrui)Ie  the  dcin^  of  it,  pretending  that  their 
»  not  satisfied  that  it  is  a  duty,  or  oug^t  to  be  done, 
ny  action  almost  so  wicked  and  unjust,  but  they 
hat  their  consciences  either  pron^t  them  to  it  as 
alkw  them  in  it  as  lawful.  As  there  was  one  in 
d  times  of  rebellion  and  reformation^  who  nmrdered 
ler  for  kneeling  at  the  sacrament,  alleging  that  it 
uod  that  his  conscience  told  him  it  was  his  duty  to 
IS.  And  let  any  man  living,  if  he  can,  state  ex- 
conscience  will  doubt  and  be  unsatisfied;  and  give 
iy  I  say,  any  solid  reason,  why,  if  it  may  plead  dis- 
this  or  that  thins,  it  mav  not  upon  the  same  prin* 

in  any  odier  &ng  whatsoever.  And  so  if  the 
ur  laws  must  th^  ^y  hegm,  when  this  {dea  shall 
ft  shall  never  see  eimer  the  end  of  one,  or  the 
be  other. 

nd  ill  consequjcnce  is  this:  that  as  there  can  be  no 
his  plea  in  req>eet  o£  the  particulars  about  which 
ie;  so  when  it  is  made  there  can  be  no  possible 
le  sincerity  of  it  For  all  the  evidence  producible 
ord  of  him  who  makes  this  plea:  forasmuch  as  he 
udge  of  his  own  thov^t  and  conscience,  and  tell 
^e  reaUy  under  buch  a  persuasion  and  dissatisfaction 
irhere  men  may  pretend  consdence  in  the  bdialf 
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of  interest,  I  see  no  reason  why  their  word  should 
behalf  of  their  conscience.  Ancl  yet  if  we  hold  to 
upon  which  this  plea  relies/ lio  other  proof  of  it 
Which  If  it  be  admitted,  I  suppose  there  needs  n 
ment  to  demonstrate,  that  this  and  the  former  coi 
gether  are  of  that  absurd  nature  and  malign  influei 
must  forthwith  open  the  flood««gates  to  all  confusioE 
mighty  torrent  bear  down  bef9re  them  all  law,  right 
whatsoever  else  the  societies  of  mankind  are  settled 
ported  with.  But  to  proceed  to  yet  a  further  and  ] 
tive  consequence.    In  the 

3.  Place,  the  admission  of  this  plea  absolutely  bin 
of  the  magistrate,  and  subjects  kim  to  the  consci( 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  subject  to  him.  For  let  th< 
make  what  laws  it  will,  if  conscience  shall  come  a 
exception  against  them,  it  must  be  heard,  and  exem 
who  makes  the  exception,  from  the  binding  power  c 
For  since  conscience  commands  in  the  name  of  God 
the  question  must  be,  whether  Grod  or  the  magisb 
obeyed,  and  then  the  decision  is  like  to  be  rery 
consequence  is  so  direct,  and  withal  so  strong,  tha 
bar  against  it. «  So  that  whereas  heretofore  the  mag 
for  God's  vicegerent  here  on  earth,  the  weak  consc 
resolved  to  keep  that  office  for  itself,  and  to  prefer  t 
to  the  dignity  of  being  its  under  officer;  for  tl 
must  make  only  such  laws  as  such  consciences  vnt 
and  such  laws  only  must  be  obeyed,  as  these  com 
judge  fit  to  be  obeyed.  So  that  upon  these  terms 
king,  but  the  tender  conscience  that  has  got  the  nc 
upon  the  making  of  all  our  laws,  and,  whkh.  is  m( 
observing  them  too,  when  they  are  made. 

I  dare  affirm  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  any  g 
politic  body,  without  a  standing  force,  to  subsist  or 
in  the  allowance  of  this  principle,  as  it  is  for  the  na 
live  and  thrive  with  a  da^er  sticldng  in  its  vitals, 
thing  be  fuller  of  contradiction  and  ridiculous  para 
think  to  reconcile  the  sovereignty  of  the  magist 
safet}'  of  government,  with  the  sturdy  pleas  of  di; 
sciences.  It  being  all  one,  as  if  the  sceptre  diould 
the  subject's  hand,  in  order  to  his  being  governed  1 

I  could  add  yet  further,  that,  considering  things 
barely  m  themselves,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  God  rati 
the  conscience  of  a  lawful  Christian  magistrate  mi 
than  in  the  conscience  of  any  private  persons  whatsc 
ing  from  it.       ' 

And  thus  much  for  the  general  reason  against  c 
pleas  of  weak  or  (as  some  falsely  call  them)  tender 
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leral  ^  reason    shaU  be  taken    from    those  .  qualities  I; 

accompany  the   said  pleas;    of  which  there  are  f 

lity;  2.  Hypocrisy.  ^ 

t    for  partiality.      Few  make  this  plea  themselves,  [}: 

Be   got  into  power  will  endure  it  in  others.     Consult 
e    practices  of   such  in   Germany,  and  your  nwn 
the  practices  of  the  late  saints  in  England*    In  l- 

comprehensive  toleration,  you  know,  prelacy  stood 
I    ^th  popery,  and  both  were   excepted  together.  '-, 

re  any  toleration  allowed  for  the  liturgy  and  es- 
ship  of  the  church  of  England,  though  the.  users  of  ** 

iscience  never  so  much  for  its  use ;   and  the  known  i 

nd  man  for  the  rale  of  that  their  conscience. 

sealotswere  above  that  1^1  ordinance  of  .doing  as  ' 

>e  done  by;  nor  were  their  consciences  any  longer 
ak,  when  tiiieir  interest  was  once  grown  tempordly  - 

I  then,  notwithstanding  all  their  pleas  of  tenderness  ] 

against  persecution,  whoever  came  under  them,  and  i  / . 

th  them,  found  them  to  be  men  whose  bowels  were 
Lose  hearts  were  as  hard  as  their  foreheads. 
ler  qualification  which  generally  goes  along  with  this 
ders  it  not  fit  to  be  admitted,  is  hypocrisy.    Divines  ^ 

ec  upon  this  as  a  certain  evidence  of  the  sincerity  1 

when  it  has  an  equal  respect  unto  all  God's  com* 
makes  duty  as  duty  one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  *; 

t;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  its  obedience 
be  tmiversal.     Now  upon  the  same  ground,  if  con-  ". 

jally,  even  in  their  own  sense,  tender,  and  doubts  of  [ 

is  of  such  or  such  a  practice,  because  it  carries  in  it  ^ 

Mice  and  semblance  of  evil,  though  yet  it  dare  not 
rm  that  it  is  so ;  surely  it  must  and  will  be  equally 
ery  other  practice  which  carries  in  it  the  same  ap« 
evil ;  and  utterly  abhor  and  fly  irom  those  practices  \ 

dvensal  consent  of  all  nations  and  religions  condemns 
mcked  and  unjust.  .' 

indemess  we  have  to  deal  with  is  quite  of  another 
;  such  a  one  as  makes  men  scruple  at  the  lawfulness 
a  of  divine' worshl^^  at  the  use  of  some  solemn  rites  I 

ies  in  the  service  of  Crod ;  but  makes  them  not  stick 
rilege,  which  St.  Paul  equals  to  idolatry ;  nor  at  re- 
jh  tibe  prophet  makes  as  bad  as  witchcraft;  nor  at  " 

of  their  lang,  and  the  robbing  and  undoing  their 
Jts;  villanies  which  not  only  Christianity  proscribes, 
mon  reason  of  mankind  rises  up  against,  and  by  the 
f  nature  condemns.  And  did  not  those  who  plead 
f  conscience  amongst  us,  do  all  these  things.^  nay 
do  them  in  the  very  strength  of  this  plea  ? 
y  are  the  particulars  alleged  true,  or  are  they  not? 
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'    ^ '  '     **   V  If  not,  then  let  shame,  and  confusion,  and  a  just  jud 

God  li^t  upon  those  who  make  such  charges,  whc 

,  not  due.     But  if  all  which  has  been  alleged  be  tiue, 

j ;  t  *  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  let  not  those  pass  for  weak 

i    *  ^  less  for  tender  consciences,  which  can  digest  such 

morous  impieties.     Nor  let  them  abuse  £e  world 

the  church  by  a  fialse  cry  of  superstition^  and  a  cause 

*    i  tion  from  her  thereupon  ?  especially  if  they  will  but 

;  seriously  consider,  whose  ends  by  all  this  they  cert 

1  *    .  whose  work  they  do,  and  whose  wages  they  hare  so  i 

?  to  dread. 

In  fine,  the  result  of  the  whole  discourse  is  this: 
.   ,    > '  I         ..  the  weakness  of  conscience,  spoken  of  by  St  Paul,  i 

upon  some  ignorance  for  the  present  excusable ;  and 

t  amongst  us,  enjoying  the  means  of  knowledge  dailj 

;» I   ,   I    /    t  by  the  church,  together  with  the  common  use  of  his 

\  be  excusably  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  he  is  a 

;  know,  the  plea  of  such  weakness  can  have  no  place 

'  ^    \ .    ,       *  much  less  can  it  be  allowably  continued  in,  and  leaa 

it  be  suffered  to  control  the  civil  magistrate,  either  in 
^  \  or  the  execution  of  laws:   but  ought  wholly  to  be 

well  for  its  pernicious  consequences,  to  wit,  that  it  is 
,•  and  that  the  truth  of  it  is  noways  discoverable,  and 

i  it  subjects  the  severely  power  to  those  who  are  to  b 

it  and  eovemed  by  it:  as  also  for  the  partiality  an< 
its  pleaders,  who  deny  that  to  others  which  they  clai 
selves ;  together  with  their  hypocrisy  in  stoopmg  a 
and  leaping  over  mountains,  in  practising  things  not 
just,  while  they  stick  at  things  mdifferent,  and  at  th 
doubtful. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  how  much  soever 

tenders  may  beguile  fiaictious   and    unstable    minds 

5  others,  and  being  deceived  themselves;    and  how  n 

they  may  mock  the  powers  of  this  world,  yet  God  is  n 

:       '      '    ^  who  searches  the  heart,  and  looks  throu^  the  preten 

reward  every  man  according  to  his  work,  whatsoever 

^1  profession. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  m 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now-ani 
more.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XXX. 


nmERIOUS,  AND    THE  WISDOM    OF    GOD  IK  KAXIKO 
IT  80. 

rsaehed  at  WeidiiiBMer  Abbqr,  Apiil  19,  IMi] 

1  OoA.  n.  7« 

3  9fedt  the  wigdmn  tf  CM  in  a  mgUery: 

«t  iroritB  wlddi  God  has  been  pleased  to  signal- 
wisdom  and  power  b^,  were  the  cseation  of  the 
\  redemption  of  mankind;  the  first  of  them  de- 
es, and  die  other  b?  Christ  himselfy  ^^  bringing 
tality  to  light  throng  the  goipeL''  But  yet  so 
opening  of  the  day  the  appearance  of  li^t  does 
id  totafff  drive  away  all  aaikness,.  but  that  some 

and  nungle  with  it:  so  neither  has  this  glorious 
le  gospel  quite  cleared  off  the  obscurity  of  many 
irealed  in  it;  but  diat,  as  Ood  has  hereby  vouch- 
enough  to  inform  and  guide  our  fidth^  so  he  has 
3iou^  to  exercise  it  too*  Upon  which  account 
e  designing  to  set  forth  the  transcendent  worth  of 
re  all  other  doctrines  whatsoever^  recommends  it 
by  diese  two  qualificatixHis  and  pnq^eities  enu<- 

toit,  as — 
lie  wisdom  of  GSod :  and 
the  wisdom  of  Gog  in  a  mystery. 


i. 


t  of  which,  namelv,  the  gospel's  being  the  msdmn 
to  say,  the  grand  instance  and  piomict  of  it ;  if 
I  a  survey  of  the  nature  of  wisdom  according  to 
le  ancient  philosophers,  we  shall  find  Aristotle  in 
s  Ethics  and  the  seventh  chapter  defining  it,  *ov$ 
9  ^^fM»t^tMf  fj  fiam  that  is,  ^^the  unaerstand- 
edge  of  things  in  their  nature  the  most  excellent 
Where,  tfaotirii  it  ought  to  be  supposed  that 
I  his  notion  no  hi^er  nor  fiirther  than  the  things 
that  St.  Paul  pomted  chiefly  at  things  revealnl 
il ;  yet  I  cannot  see,  but  that  the  terms  made  use 
Lt  i>nilosopher  in  the  definition,  or  rather  descrnn 
,  laid  down  by  him,  do  with  iull  propriety  and  fit- 
i  the  account  nere  given  of  this  oivine  wisdom  by 
he  text,  and  &at,  whether  we  take  it  for  a  wisdom 
ulation,  or  relating  to  practice;  the  things  treated 
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of  in  the  gospel,  about  which  the  said  wisdom  is  en 
certainly  the  noblest  and  most  excellent  that  can 
accounts.  And  thou^  |t*be^^rrt  "to  determine  ^ 
two  ought  to  haye  the  preeminence;  yet,  I  th 
fationally  enough  conclud^e,  that  the  wisdom  here 
principally  of  a  practical  import ;  as  denoting  to  ui 
rable  and  steady  bringing  about  his  great  ends  anc 
means  most  )»uitable  and  proper  to  th^m,  and  p 
accomplishing  his  grand  design  of  mercy  upon  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel;  a.doctri|ie  containing 
treasures  of  divine  wisdom,  so  fer  as  the  same  wisdo 
fit  to  reveal  ibem.  And  fpt  8»ch  has  been  the 
baseness  of  men's  minds  even  from  the  apostle's  tim 
to  ours  (as  bad  .as  any),  that  this,  vfefy  wisdom  has 
meet  with  a.  sect  of  men,  who,  voting  themselves 
^md  wise  men  of  the  world  (as  the  greatest  sots  n 
hare  made  it  their  business  to. ridicule  and  reproa( 
right  foolishness ;  but  yet  such  a  isort  of  foolishness 
mony  of  an  apostle  n^ay  outweigh  the  scc^s  of  i 
is  infinitely  wiser  than  all  the  visdom  of  men. 
wisest  of  men  do  not  always  compass  what  they  dc 
certainly  and  efiectually  does,  as  being  not  only  the  \ 
-  Secondly,  The  power  of  God  too,  the  first  infalli 
irresistible.  In  a  word,  the  wisdom  here  spoken  of 
ger  which  always  goes  as  fer  as  sent  ^  ^n  instrumenl 
feili  or  lurches  the  ^eat  agent  who  employs  it,  eithc 
the  end  he  directs  it  to,  or  in  finishing  the  work  he 
So  that,  in  short,  thcrie  could  not  be  a  higher  and  a  n 
express  the  gospel  by,  than  by  representing  it  to 
wisdom  of  God."  For  as  wisdom  in  general  is  th< 
most  sublime  perfection  of  an  intellectual  nature,  an 
in  God  himself  is  the  leading,  ruling  attribute,  prei 
the  rest ;  so  a  commendatioti  dfawn  from  thence  jp 
the  most  glorious  that  can  possibly  pass  upon  i 
design  proceeding  firom  such  a  one.  And  the  aposi 
most  peculiarly  to  have  directed  this  encomium  of  1 
a  defiance  to  the  philosophers  of.  his  time,  the  fl 
glorious  Greeks,  who  pretended  so  much  to  magni 
adore  the  wisdom  they  professed,  and,  with  great 
doubt,  confined  wholly  to  themselves:  a  wisdom,  ! 
to  be  envied  tliem;  being  such  as  none  who  had  it, 
better,  nor  consequeritly  the  wiser  for. 

And  thus  mudi  for  the  first  thmg  cojitained  in  tt 
proposed  firom  them;  vin.  that  the  gospel  is  the  wis 
i  proceed  to  the 


II.  Which  we  _ 
the  mysteriousness 


shall  chiefly  insist  upon,  and  that  i 
s  of  it;  as  thai  it  is  the  imsdom  of  ( 
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.secution  of  T»iiich  we  shaU  inquire  into  and 

some  account  of  the  reasons  (so  far  as  we  maT  ^ 

of  ihem)  why  God  should  deUrer  to  mankind  ,, 

)f  mistcries  as  the  Chrisdan  religion  certainly 

recounted  to  be.    Now  the  reasons  of  this  ito 

:  may  be  stated  upon  these  two  grom^,  j,. 

and  quality  of  the  things  treated  of  m  the  i 

■wrtach  all  relifflon,  both  as-  to  the  gtsnerd  and 
•f  it,  is  deagned,  with  Mlati<m  to  the  mfluence 

have  uppn  the  minds  of  men.      "  , 

'  all,  for  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves^ 
,iect  matter  of  the  Christian  reUgion;  there  are 
ee  qualifications  and  properties,  which  do  and 

rerider  them  mysterious,  obscure,  and  of  <M!i.  . 

assmg  greatness  and  ineqnahty  to  the  mind  of  '„. 

tian  reUlion,  as  to  a  great  part  of  it,  is  but  a  . 

«pon  the  divine  nature;  an  instrument  to  com 
ions  of  God  into  the  soul  rf  man,  so  for  as  It  is 

ing  Ihem.    But  now  God,  we  know,  is  an  infi-  ; 

>at  any  bounds  or  Umitations  of  his  essence, 
actings,  inconceivable  in  his  purposes,  and  mex- 
ittributtes;  which  yet,  as  great  as  Aey  are,  if  j. 

vre  us  but  an  incomplete  representation  of  hun; 
Irld  in  himself,  too  high  for  our  speculations,  and 
M  descriptions.  For  how  can  such  vast  and 
,e  crowded  into  a  little,  finite  understandmg! 
is,  enters  into  us,  as  we  must  into  that,  by  a  vm 
But  how  shall  the  king  of  gloiy,  whom  toe 
p-es  cannot  contain,  enter  in  by  these  doora  by 
don,  a  slender  notion,  and  a  contracted  mteUect?  ■ 

pwr  short  faculties  measur*  the  lengths  of  his 
adths  and  expansions  of  his  immensity,  and  the  v         , 

science,  and  the  depths  of  his  decrees  ?  and  last 
terable,  incomprehensible  mystery  of  two  natures 
person,  and  ^  of  one^and  the  same  Mture 
tSple  personality?  All  which  being  some  of  the 
,J  matters  treated  of  in  our  «ligian,  bow  can  it 
,an  a  system  of  mysteries,  mid  a  knrt  of  ^, 
.positions?  Since  it  exhibits  to  us  such  &«ng«  ?* 
iL  of  our  nature  renders  us  uncapalble  of  clearly 

s  mdeed,  who  would  obtrude  upon  the  world  (and 
riSly  than  ever)  a  new  Cbristiamty  of  their  own 
a^it  of  nothing  mysterious  in  this  rehgion,  naj 
enatural  reason  of  man  cannot  havj,  <^cle^'?J 
pereeption  of:  and  this  not  only  m  defiance  of  the 
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eiqpress  words  of  scripture  so  frequently  and  £u] 
contrary,  but  also  of  the  constant,  universal  sense 
unanimously  confessing  an  incomprehensibility  i 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  So  that  diese  doI 
alone  by  themselves,  upon  a  new  bottom,  and 
ciple,  not  much  above  a  hundred  years  old,  s 
antiquity  before  them;  and  (as  some  who  have 
them  have  well  observed  of  them)  are  the  only  se 
world,  who  ever  pretended  to  set  up  or  own  a 
either  a  mystery  or  a  sacrifice  belonging  to  it 
shown  that  they  deny  the  first,  so  they  equally  ex] 
by  denying  Clmst  to  be  properly  a  priest,  or  his 
been  a  propitiatory  oblation  for  the  ans  of  tfa 
now  are  not  these  blessed  new  li^ts,  think  we,  i 
ra^ed,  courted,  and  have  panegyncs  made  upon 
abilities,  forsooth  ?  Whilst  they  on  the  odier  sid< 
the  utmost  of  those  abilities  (such  as  they  are) 
our  Saviour  and  overturning  our  reli^on?  Bu 
hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.^'  For  it  is  a  tr 
to  be  denied,  that  there  have  been  more  innova 
blasphemies  against  the  chief  articles  of  our 
in  this  kingdom,  and  that  after  a  more  audacious 
manner,  within  these  several  years  last  past,  1 
known  here  for  some  centuries  of  years  before,  e 
of  confusion  both  in  church  and  state  betwix 
sixty  not  excepted:  and  what  this  may  produce  a 
only  at  present  knows,  and  I  wish  the  whole  nat 
lenjgth  feel. 

^.)  A  second  qualification  of  the  chief  tilings  1 
reli^on,  and  whicn  must  needs  render  them  myi 
spintuality  and  abstraction  from  all  sensible  and  c 
Of  which  sort  of  things  it  is  impossible  for  the  w 
man  to  form  to  itself  an  exact  idea  or  represen 
when  we  hear  or  read  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  1 
the  souls  of  men  are  spirits,  our  apprehensions 
loss  how  to  firame  any  notion  or  resemblance  of  tfa 
to  float  and  wander  m  an  endless  maze  of  gues 
tures,  and  know  not  certainly  what  to  fix  upon, 
we  can  fetch  in  no  information  or  relief  to  our 
bom  our  senses ;  no  picture  or  drau^  of  these 
reports  of  the  eye ;  but  we  are  left  entirely  to  t 
of  fancy,  to  the  flights  and  ventures  of  a  bold  imi 
here  to  illustrate  the  case  a  little,  let  us  imagine 
bom  blind,  able  upon  bare  hearsay  to  conceive  in  '. 
varieties  and  curiosities  of  colour,  to  draw  an  e 
Constantinople,  or  a  map  of  France;    to  desci 
point  out  the  rivers,  and  distinguish  the  situation 
the  like  great  and  extraordinary  places :   and  wh( 
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khis,  and  not  before,  then  perhaps  may  we  also  C 

a    spirit,   an  angel,  or  an  immaterial  being  is,  •' 

r   understanding  -which  sufficiently  appears  from  i, 

eration:   That  in  all  the  descriptions  which  we  3 

igels,  and  spirits,  we  still  describe  them  by  such 
,  and  when  we  have  done,  we  profess  that  they  are 
lien  to 'do  this  argument  right  a^ain  on  the  other  ^, 

Id  be  extremely  sottish  and  irrational  for  a  blind 
e   and  affirm  positively,  that  there  neither  are  nor  | 

things  as  colours,  pictures,  or  landscapes,  because 
a   <;annot  form  to  himself  any  true  notion,  idea,  or  1*: 

on  of  them:  so  would  it  be  equally,  or  rather 
re  unreasonable,  for  us  to  deny  the  great  articles  [[ 

lity,  because  we  cannot  frame  in  our  minds  any 
and  exact  representation  of  them.  And  yet  this 
of  the  whole  matter,  and  of  the  ratiocination  of  |,    . 

it  it,  how  absurd  and  inconsequent  soever  we  see  I 

therefore  be  another  and  a  second  cause,  why  the  ' 

>n  which  treats  of,  and  is  conversant  about  such  .  * '     ^  - 

necessity  be  mysterious. 

property  of  matters  belongmg  to   Christianity, 
i  renders  them  mysterious,  is  their  strangeness  and 

to  the  common  methods  and  observations  of  na- 
r  part  cannot  look  upon  any  thing  (whatsoever 
.  more  fundamental  article  of  the  Chnstian  religion 
tisfaction  for  sin;  by  which  alone  the  lost  sons  of 
iciled  to  their  offended  God,  and  so  put  into  new 
dvation;  and  yet  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more 
nge,  and  out  of  the  road  of  common  reason  than 
d  with  the  general  coui^e  and  way  of  men's  act* 

he  who  was  the  offended  person  should  project    . 
satisfaction  to  himself  in  the  behalf  of  him  who 
m,  and  with  so  much  zeal  concern  himself  to  soli- 
ation  with  those  whom  he  had  no  need  of  being 
),  but  might  with  equal  justice  and  honour  have  j 

I,  was  a  thing  quite  beside  the  common  course  of 
[  much  more  was  it  so,  that  a  father  should  deliver 
t  and  infinitely  beloved  son  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  j 

liis  justly  hated  and  abhorred  enemies;  and  on  the 
it  a  son  who  loved  his  father  as  much  as  he  could 
im,  should  lay  down  his  life  for  the  declared  rebels  j 

him  whom  he  so  transcendently  loved,  and  of  him-  ' 

I   say,   was  such  a  transaction   as  we   can  find  j 

analogous  to  in  all  the  dealings  of  men,  and  cannot 
as  wholly  beside,  if  not  also  directly  contrary  to  all 

Is.     Ana  so  true  is   this,  that  several  things  ex-  '  ' 

[  of  God  in  scripture  relating  to  the  prime  articles 

re  denied  or  eluded  by  the  Arians  and  Socinians,  r^ 
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because  they  cross  and  conttadict  the  notions  takei 
from  what  they  have  observed  in  created  beings,  aj 
in  men :  which  yet  is  a  gross  fallacy  and  inconseqi 
ing  ab  imparibus  tcmauam  paribuSy  and  more  th 
confuted  and  *blown  on  by  that  one  passage  of  the 
ceming  Ahnighty  God;  that  "his  thoughts  an 
ttioughts,  nor  his  ways  as  our  ways,"  Isa.  Iv,  8. 
may  add,  Ihat  neither  is  his  nature  as  our  nature, 
person  as  our  persons.  And  if  so,  where  is  the  See 
arguing  from  one  to  the  other?  And  yet  it  is 
they  hardly  make  use  of  any  other  way  of  argui 
the  main  points  in  controvert  between  them  ac 
but  this.  ^ 

But  there  are  also  two  other  principal  articles  d 
religion,  which  do  as  much  transcend  the  common  i 
servation  of  mankind  as  the  former.  One  of  whic 
version  and  change  of  a  man's  sinful  nature,  commc 
work  of  reg^eration,  or  the  new  birth;  concemii 
are  apt  to  wonder  (and  deservedly  too)  by  what 
and  efficacy  it  should  come  to  pass,  that  ever  any 
brought  to  conquer  and  shake  off  those  inveterate 
desires  which  are  both  so  violent  in  their  actings,  a 
their  oriffinal,  as  being  bom  with  him;  and  to  he 
ones,  and  those  absolutely  contrary  to  the  former  pi 
So   that  when  our  Saviour,  in  John  iii., 


room. 


these  things  to  Nicodemus,  a  great  Rabbi  amongst 
told  him  that  he  must  be  bom  again ;  he  was  pre 
and  nonplussed  at  it,  as  at  a  great  paradox  and  impi 
forthwith  began  to  question,  "How  can  these  thii 
which  indeed  he  said  no  more  than  what  the  heart 
living  are  apt  to  say  concerning  most  of  the  a 
Christian  religion. 

But,  above  all,  the  article  of  the  resurrection  seei 
vellously  cross  to  the  common  experience  of  manld 
ever  was  yet  seen  by  them,  after  a  total  consump 
and  ashes,  to  rise  again,  and  to  resume  the  same  nia 
This  is  a  thing  wmch  amongst  all  the  rare  occui 
world,  all  the  wonders  and  anomalies  of  nature,  t 
met  with  in  any  one  single  instance;  and  cons 
must  needs  be  apt  to  startle,  and  to  be  full  of  thought 
upon  the  proposal  of  so  strange  a  thing  to  their  u 
And  if  any  one  should  think  that  he  can  make  tl 
reason,  as  possibly  some  opiniators  may,  let  him  bj 
the  next  place  tiy  the  stren^h  of  his  doughty 
transubstantiation,  or  turn  knight  errant  in  divmi 
giants  and  windmills,  and  adventure  to  explain  thin 
to  be  explained.  This  therefore  is  a  third  cause  ol 
able  mysteriousness  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  Chri 
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of  Ihem  feU  neither  vnMa  the  common  course  -. 

nor  the  compass  of  their  observation.-        .       ,  ' 

hfiK  the  fiTground  of  the  gospel's  bem&de-  j, 

eorU  S  a  my^iy;   namely,  the   nature    and  j, 

^treated  of  in  the  gospel.    I  «<"»•  °"7  *°  „  . 

Sound,  which  is  stated  upon  swne  of  the  pnn. 

iSs  of  leUgion.    But  before  I  enter  upon  the  ,, 

nS^  it  not  ^e  objected  th^  the  pmdde^^  .. 

^eneie  men  in  the  practice  of  such  thmgs  as  it 

^Tiis  must  needs  be  so  much  the  more  easily 
r  much  the  more  clearly  such  things  are  lepre.  ,- 

widerstandings,  withput  any  mystery  or  obscurij^ 
smuch  as  thi  way  to  obey  a  law  is  to  know  it. 
Xow  it  is  to  have  it  pUly  and  clearly  pro- 

as  are  concerned  about  it  j„^-_  „<• 

I  answer,  first,  that  it  is  as  much  the  design  ol 
re^ to  &ve  the  credenda,  as  to  practise  &e 
^d^ondly,  that  notwithst^<ting.  the  obscun^ 
less  of  ^  credmda,  considered  m  themselves, 
dSr  .  reason  for  die  behef  of  ih^e,  as  for  the 
other     They  exceed  indeed  the  natural  force  of 
S^prehe,^  them  scientifically,,  arid  are  therefore 
>  ow  taiowledge,  but  to  out  behef ;  forasmuch  as 
iTwSt  of  kfo^^ledge,  where  knowledge  ^^^^^^ 
,  properly  the  mind's  assent  to  a  thing  upon  the 
stLonyiho  iihall  report  it  to  ^^^^^^^n^^ 
eat  and  mysterious  points  of  ov  faith,  tor  know 
rLm  thoLghly  Je  cannot;  but  «ice  God  h^ 
flBrmed  them  to  be  true,  we  may  wtth  the  highest 
blSre  word,  believe  and  assent  to  them  as  such. 

for  those  things  that.  conc«nj.ur  PJ^fc 

objection  proceeds)  they  indeed  are  of  *at  clear, 
ite  evidenc^  and  penjpicuity, .  even  in  the°>selves 
«  it  were,  meet  our  understandings  half  way,  and 
"pSed  t^  JJ,  need  not  our  study,  but  only  our  ao- 
^e^ntilg  thUelv-es  to  our  firs^  o^.  easiest  aad 
prehensions.     So  that  m  some  thmgs  it    s  much 

for  a  man;  upon  a  very  ordmaiy  use  of  his  udg- 
i^'orant  of 'hi?  duty  ten  to  leam  it;j  ^t  -«;  ^^^ 
fcr  him,  while  he  is  awake,  to  keep  his  eyes  always 

^e  articles  of  our  faith  are  those  depths  in  which 
Bav^-  and  the  rules  of  our  practice  those  sh^ 
rSe  hmb  my  wade.  But  as  both  hght  and  dark- 
ut  one  nataS  day;  «>  h^«.  both  the  clearness  of 
?d  Z  oWity  or  mystery  of  the  '^^^^.^^ 
State  but  one  'entire  reliaion.  And  «o  much  m 
8  objection;  which  being  Sius  removed,  I  come  bow 
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%      ii  to  show  tiiat  the  mysteriousness  of  those  parts  o 

*  called  the  credenda^  or  matters  of  our  feith,  ia  mos 

to  the  great,  important  endal  of  religion;  and  tha 
following  accoonts. 
f  (1.)  Because  religion  in  the  prime  institution  of  it 

to  make  impressions  oi  awe  and  reverential  fear 
minds.    The  mind  of  man  is  naturally  licentious, 
'    ,1  nothing  which  it  is  more  averse  from  than  duty :  n 

fi  it  more  abhors  than  restraint.     It  would,  if  let  aloi 

I     ■  and  wantonize  in  a  boundless  enjoyment  and  gratii 

L  its  appetites  and  ipclinations.    And  therefore  &xi, 

man  to  a  supernatural  end,  thought  fit  also  to  en| 
•    I  way  of  living  above  the  bare  course  of  nature: 

r  purpose  to  oblige  him  to  a  severe  abridgment  an< 

his  mere  natural  desires.  And  this  can  never  be 
imprinting  upon  his  judgment  such  apprehensions  i 
terror,  as  may  stave  off  an  eager  and  luxurious  ap] 
desired  satis^ctions,  which  ihe  infinite  wisdom 
thou^t  fit  in  some  measure  to  do,  by  nonplussing  tl 
certain  new  and  unaccountable  revelations  of  hin 
i  divine  methods  of  a  mysterious  religion. 

To  protect  which  from  the  saucy  enoroachments  oj 
he  has  hedg^ed  it  in  with  a  sacred  and  majestic  obsc 
of  the  principal  parts  of  it:  which  that  it  is  the  i 
way  to  secure  a  reverence  to  it  firom  such  minds,  is 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind  can  make  it; 
observation  too  frequent  and  common  to  be  at  all  do 
*  familiarity  breeds  contempt;'  and  it  holds  not  n 
of  converse  than  in  point  of  knowledge.  For  as  es 
cess,  frankness  and  openness  of  behaviour,  does  b] 
a  man  open  to  scorn  and  contempt,  especially  from  c 
tions ;  so  a  frill  inspection  and  penetration  into  all  tl 
and  secrets  of  any  object  is  apt  to  make  the  mind  i 
as  over  a  conquered  thing ;  for  all  knowledge  is  a 
quest  over  the  thing  we  know. 

Distance  preserves  respect,  and  we  still  imagine 
scendent  worth  in  things  above  our  reach.s  Mose 
more  reverenced  than  when  he  wore  his  veil,  N 
sanctum  sanctorum  would  not  have  had  such  a  venere 
Jews  had  they  been  permitted  to  enter  into  it,  and 
stare  upon  it,  as  often  as  they  did  upon  the  other 
temple.  The  high  priest  himself,  who  alone  was 
enter  into  it,  yet  was  to  do  so  but  once  a  year; 
quency  of  the  sight  might  insensibly  lessen  that  adc 
so  sacred  a  thing  was  still  to  maintain  upon  his  thougl 
Many  men,  who  in  their  absence  have  been  great 
ble  for  their  fame,  find  a  diminution  of  that  respec 
personal  presence :  even  the  great  apostle  St.  Paul  h 
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bimself  tells  us,  2  Cor.  x.  10.     And  upon  the  same  t 

that  the  kings  of  some  nations,  to  keep  up  a  living  r  ' 

t  awe  of  themselves  in  the  minds  of  their  subjects,  i- 

ves  to  them  but  once  a  year :  and  even  that  perhaps  | 

hing  with  the  oftenest,  considering  that  persons  whose  P 

erally  consists  rather  in  the  height  of  their  condition,  • 

Jepth  of  their  understanding,  seldom  appear,  freely  !^ 

ut  they  expose  themselves  in  more  senses  than  one.  ';! 

it  respect  or  honour  shown,  there  is  something  of  ' 

a  thing  often  seen,  we  know,  be  it  never  so  excel- 
ing  thereby  to  be  new,  it  ceases  also  to  be  wondered  ,i 

ich  as  it  is  not  the  worth  or  excellency,  but  the  '[ 

f  a  thing  which  draws  the  eyes  and  admiration  of  ' 

;  for  can  any  thing  in  nature  be  imagined  more 
beautiful  than  the  sun  shining  in  his  full  might,  and 
f  more  spectators  and  wonderers  does  the  same  sun 
eclipse!  ' 

sue  this  notion  and  observation  yet  further,  I  con-  ' 

lot  be  amiss  to  consider,  how  it  has  been  the  custom  ^,^"'     *'■'  , 

er  and  wise  nations  of  the  world  still  to  reserve  the  .,„ 

[  their  religion  in  occulta.  Thus,  how  studiously 
)tians,  those  great  masters  of  all  learning,  lock  up 
[lings  from  all  access  and  knowledge  of  the  vulgar! 
leir  gods  were  pictured  and  represented  with  their 
heir  mouth,  thereby,  as  it  were,  enjoining  silence  to 
,  and  forbidding  all  publication  of  their  mysteries, 
all,  but  for  the  better  concealing  of  the  sacra  area- 

iligion,  they  used  also  a  peculiar  character  unknown  '  , 

3n  people,  and  understood  oi^ly  by  themselves ;  and 
hat  they  might  yet  the   more   surely  keep  off  all 

iny  acquaintance  with  these  secrets,  the  priesthood  ; 

ireditary  amongst  them,  by  which  means  they  easily 
confined  the  knowledge  of  their  sacerdotal  rites 
1  their  own  family.     The  like   also  is  reported  of  ' 

ns,   the   Babylonians,  and  the   Grecians,  that  they  !       j  r 

a  ypdfifia^a^  and  their  t8<^ovj   zo'pfuct^paiy  their  sacred  ' 

way  of  writing,  by  which  they  rescued  the  reverend  " 

their  religion  fi'om  the  rude  inspection  of  the  rout. 

that  the   same   course   of  secresy  and   concealment  •  '        '■  -^ 

3wed  by  the  Romans,  though  in  a  different  way,  and  '. 

;e  of  such  peculiar  characters,  is  sufficiently  evident, 
own  introduction  and  prologue  to  their  sacred  rites, 

YTofani;  by  which   they  drove  far  away  the  profane,  .  <    "       .  .,     • 

e  all  those  accounted  who  were  not  actually  engaged  j    '  r      • 

•eligious  performances.  And  now  to  what  purpose 
eral  instances  serve,  but  to  show  us,  that  as  in  the 
;h  the  people  were  not  suffered  to  enter  into  the 
?,  nor  to  pry  or  look  into  the  ark,  no,  nor  so  much  ^  ,^ 
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as  to  toucb  it;  and  all  this  by  the  particular,  exprc 
of  God  himself;  so  amongst  the  heathens,  the  a. 
learned,  and  best  reputed  nations  for  wisdom  hav< 
light  and  conduct  of  their  natural  reason,  still  ta] 
way  to  establish  in  men's  minds  a  veneration  for  1 
that  is,  by  keeping  the  chief  parts  and  mysteries 
from  the  promiscuous  view  and  notice  of  that  sort 
are  but  too  quickly  brought  (Grod  knows)  to  slight 
what  they  once  thmk  they  understand. 

Now  that  the  several  religions  of  the  forementioc 
the  Gentiles  were  false  and  idolatrous,  I  readily  o 
their  method  of  preserving  the  reverence  of  them 
that  I  here  insist  upon)  was  founded  upon  anype 
had  of  the  falsehood  and  idolatry  of  the  said  re] 
absolutely  deny ;  since  it  is  not  imaginable  that  an 
whatsoever  could  heartily  own  and  profess  any  soi 
which  they  themselves  fully  believed  to  be  false ; 
since  it  could  not  be  but  that  they  believed  their  sei 
true,  though  really  and  indeed  they  were  not  so, 
which  they  took  to  keep  up  an  awful  esteem  of 
hearts  of  such  as  professed  them,  was  no  doubt  fou 
excellent  philosophy  and  knowledge  of  the  tem] 
mind,  in  relation  to  sacred  matters.  So  that,  s 
subject  was  bad,  yet  their  argumentation  and  disc 
was  highly  rational, 

(2.)  A  second  ground  of  the  mysteriousness  of  : 
is  delivered  by  God  to  mankind,  is  his  most  wise  pu 
to  humble  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  man's  reaso 
so  peculiarly  odious  to  God,  that  it  may  be  said,  i 
imprint  upon  men  the  image,  <fes  to  conununicate  to  1 
essence  of  Lucifer.  The  way  by  which  man  first 
original  integrity  and  happiness  was  by  pride,  foui 
irregular  desire  of  knowledge ;  and  therefore  it  S4 
course  most  agreeable  to  the  divine  wisdom  to  c 
recovery  by  such  a  method  as  should  abase  and  n< 
that  very  perfection,  whereof  the  ambitious  impi 
cast  him  down  from  that  glorious  condition.  I 
would  be  like  God  in  knowledge,  and  so  he  fell ;  a 
will  be  like  him  in  happiness  too,  God  will  effeci 
way,  as  shall  convince  him  to  his  face  that  he  ki 
The  whole  course  of  his  salvation  shall  be  all  riddh 
to  him ;  he  shall,  as  I  may  so  express  it,  be  carried 
in  a  cloud.  Instead  of  evidence  springing  from 
selves,  and  clear  knowledge  growing  from  such  an 
understanding  must  now  be  contented  with  the  pooi 
faith ;  which,  as  I  have  shown,  guides  only  in  the 
light  of  another's  knowledge,  and  is  properly  a 
another's  eyes,  as  being  otherwise  wholly  unable 
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»at  things  of  our  peace,  by  an  immediate  inspection  t 

3  themselves.  r 

L  we  find  the  gospel  set  up,  as  it  were,  in  triumph  j 

dsdom  and  philosophy  which  the  learned  and  more  * 

of  the  world  so  much  boasted  of,  and  valued  them-  f 

as  we  have  it  in  1  Cor.  i.  firom  the  17th  to  the 
hapter:  "Where  is  the  wise,  where  is  the  scribe,  • 

the  disputer  of  this  world  ?"     God  is  there  said  to  ?! 

3olish  the  very  wisdom  of  it.  So  that  when  "the 
dom  knew  not  God ;"  that  is,  by  all  their  philosophy 
d  out,  either  how  he  was  to  be  served  or  by  what  ij 

enjoyed,  this  grand  discovery  was  made  to  them  by  ., 

iss  of  preaching"  (as  the  world  then  esteemed  it);  ' 

preaching  the  cross  too;   a  thing  utterly  exploded  j 

and  Greek,  as  the  greatest  absurdity  imagmable,  ] 

to  all  their  received  principles  and  reasonings  about 
[lan's  attaining  to  true  happiness.     And  yet  as  high  < 

themselves,  tibeir  strongest  reasonings  were,  to  bend 
ness  of  God   (as  the  apostle  in  derision   of  those  *' 

t  so  there  calls  it),  and  their  sublimest  wisdom  to 
oolishness,  if  so  be  they  were  not  resolved  to  be  ' 

ad  too  wise,  forsooth,  to  be  saved.  For  as  the 
ct  of  knowledge  was  first  to  puff  up  and  then  to 

so  the  contrary  method  of  grace  and  faith  is  first 
d  then  to  advance. 

ty  and  strangeness  of  some  of  the  chief  articles  of 
uch  as  are  those  of  the  trinity  and  of  the  incama- 
sfection  of  Christ,  are  notable  instruments  in  the  T 

to  keep  the  soul  low  and  humble,  and  to  check 
placencies  which  it  is  apt  to  grow  into  by  an  over-  ' 

jeit  of  its  own  opinions,  more  than  by  any  other 
iver.  For  man  naturally  is  scarce  so  fond  of  the 
lis  body,  as  of  that  of  his  soul.  .  His  notions  are 
so  that  neither  children  nor  self  are  half  so  dear  to 
mly  begotten  of  his  mind.     And  therefore,  in  the 

of  religion  God  will  have  his  only-begotten,   this  , 

this  Isaac  of  our  souls  (above  all  other  offerings 
n  bring  him)  to  be  sacrificed  and  given  up  to  him. 

I  great  wisdom  has  been  pleased  to  put  a  mysteri- 
the  greatest  articles  of  our  religion,  thereby  to 
a  closer  and  more  diligent  search  into  them.     He 

bem  the  objects  of  our  study,  and  for  that  purpose 

hem  hard  and  diflScult.     For  no  man  studies  things  i 

lent,  and  such  as  by  their  native  clearness  do  even 

earch,  and  of  their  own  accord  offer  themselves  to 

idings.      The  foundation  of  all  inquiry  is  the  ob- 

II  as  worth  of  the  thing  inquired  after.  And  God 
[)od  to  make  .the  constitution  and  complexion  of  our 
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religion  such  as  may  fit  it  to  be  our  business  anc 
require  and  take  up  all  our  intellectual  strengths,  ai 
to  try  the  force  of  our  best,  our  noblest,  and  most  a 
For  if  it  were  not  so,  then  surely  human  literature 
promote  the  study  of  divinity,  nor  could  skill  in 
and  sciences  be  -any  step  to  raise  us  to  those  higfae 
But  so  the  experience  of  the  world  (maugre  all  fai 
all  naked  truths,  and  naked  gospels,  or  rather  sfa 
ness,  instead  of  either  truth  or  gospel)  has  ever  yet 
For  still  the  schools  are  and  must  foe  the  sbandiz 
the  church:  and  all  the  cultivation  and  refinemei 
stow  upon  the  best  wits  in  the  use  of  the  most  unw( 
are  but  a  means  to  facilitate  their  advance  hidier,  s 
in  more  easily  at  ttie  strait  gate  of  those  more  niddei 
propositions,  which  Christianity  would  employ  an< 
mind  of  a  man  with.  For  suppose  that  we  coulc 
whole  compass  of  nature,  as  to  all  the  particulars  a] 
being  and  motion,  yet  shall  we  find  it  a  vast,  if  not 
leap  firom  thence  to  ascend  to  the  fiill  comprehensi 
of  God's  attributes,  and  much  more  firom  thence  to 
economy  of  the  divine  persons ;  and  lastly,  to  the  asl 
of  the  world's  redemption  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  o 
conde^endins  to  be  a  man,  that  he  might  die  for 
were  things  hidden  fiK>m  the  wise  and  prudent,  i 
their  wisdom  and  prudence;  as  being  heists  ab< 
and  depths  beyond  die  fathom  of  any  mortal  mteUed 

We  are  commanded  by  Christ  to  search  the  sci 
great  repository  of  all  the  truths  and  mysteries  of 
and  whosoever  shall  apply  himself  to  a  thorough  ] 
this  high  command,  shall  find  difficulty  and  abstru 
in  the  things  searched  into  to  perpetuate  his  seai 
are  a  rich  mine,  which  the  greatest  wit  stod  diligen 
fbr  ever,  and  still  find  new  matter  to  entertain  H 
templation  with,  even  to  the  utmost  period  of  the  i 
life.  For  no  man  can  outlive  the  reasons  of  inquir 
he  carries  any  thing  of  ignorance  about  him:  a 
man  must  and  shall  do  while  he  is  in  this  state 
For  he,  who  himself  is  but  a  part  of  nature,  shall 
or  comprehend  it  all. 

Truth,  we  are  told,  dwells  low,  and  in  a  bottom ; 
valued  things  of  the  creation  are  concealed  and 
great  Creator  of  them  from  the  common  view  < 
Gold  and  diamonds,  with  the  most  precious  stone 
lie  couched  and  covered  in  the  bowels  of  the  ea 
condition  of  their  being  giving  them  their  burial 
violence  must  be  done  to  nature,  before  she  will 
bring  them  forth. 
And  then,  as  for  what  concerns  the  mind  of  ms 
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ridence  cast  things  so,  as  to  make  the  business  of 
world  improvement ;  that  so  the  very  work  of  their 
y  still  remind  them  of  the  imperfection  of  it.  For, 
10  is  still  pressing  forward  has  not  yet  obtained  the 

has  he  who  is  only  growing  in  knowledge,  yet 
le  full  stature  of  it.  Growth  is  progress;  and  all 
gns  and  tends  to  the  acquisition  of  something  which 
person  is  not  yet  possessed  of. 

burth  and  last  reason  which  I  shall  allege  of  the 
Lspensation  of  the  gospel  here,  is,  that  the  fall,  entire 
f  it  may  be  one  principal  part  of  our  felicity  and 
lereafter.  All  those  heights  and  depths  which  we 
much  amazed  at,  and  which  so  confound  and  baffle 
ind  most  piercing  apprehension,  shall  then  be  made 

and  familiar  to  us.  God  shall  then  display  the 
IS  of  his  nature,  and  withal  fortify  the  eye  of  the 
it  shall  be  able  to  behold  and  take  them  in,  so  for  as 

of  a  human  intellect  will  enable  it  to  do.  We 
!  the  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  incarna- 
it,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  unriddled 
lin  to  us ;  all  the  knots  of  God's  decrees  and  pro- 
d  and  made  fit  for  our  understanding,  as  well  as  our 
We  shall  then  be  transported  with  a  nobler  kind  of 
lie  effect  of  ignorance,  but  the  product  of  a  clearer 
iranced  knowledge.  We  shall  admire  and  adore  the 
tributes  of  the  great  God,  because  we  shall  see  the 
llency  of  the  one,  and  the  admirable  contrivances  of 
de  evident  to  our  very  reason ;  so  as  to  inform  and 
lich  before  they  could  only  astonish  and  amaze, 
less  of  heaven  shall  be  a  happiness  of  vision  and  of 
and  we  shall  there  pass  from  the  darkness  of  our 
Qce,  from  the  dusk  and  twilight  of  our  former  no- 
e  broad  light  of  an  everlasting  day :  a  day  which 
othing  undiscovered  to  us  which  can  be  fit  for  us  to 

therefore  the  apostle,  comparing  our  present  with 
)ndition  in  respect  of  those  different  measures  of 
lotted  to  each  of  them,  1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  tells  us,  that 

but  darkly  and  in  a  glass ;"  and  a  glass,  we  know, 

false,  but  always  a  faint  representation  of  the  ob- 
in,"  says  he,  "  shall  we  see  God  face  to  face."     And 

we  know  but  in  part,  but  there  we  shall  know  as 
n ;  and  that  which  is  perfect  being  come,  then  that 
)art  shall  be  done  away."     Reason  being  then  un- 

the  body,  shall  have  its  full  flight,  and  a  free,  un- 
ssage  into  all  things  intelligible.  We  shall  then 
e  beggarly  rudiments  and  mean  helps  of  knowledge, 
ly  many  little  steps  gradually  raise  us  to  some  short 
f  the   nature   of  things.     Our  knowledge  shall  be 
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tfaeti  intuitiye  and  above  discourse;  not  proceedi 
ciretiit  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  as  now  ii 
imperfection  it  is  forced  to  do;  out  it  ^all  then  f 
whole  mind,  and  take  in  the  whole  object,,  by  one  s 
standal  act. 

For  as  in  Hmt  condition  we  shall  enjoy  the  ha] 
shall  also  imitate  Ute  perfection  of  an^ls,  who  ou 
of  the  creation  in  nothing  more  than  m  a  transcen 
knowing  and  judging,  which  is  the  veiy  glory  and 
celleicy  of  a  created  nature.  Faith  itself  shall  be  t 
too  mean  a  tbing  to  accompany  us  in  that  estate ;  i 
conversant  about  things  not  seen,  it  can  have  no  a 
that  place,  the  peculiar  privilege  of  which  diall  b< 
us  the  knowledge  of  those  things  by  sight,  which  1 
wboUy  upon  trust.  And  thus  I  have  pven  you 
first  of  the  mysteriousness  of  the  gospel,  and  then 
of  it;  and  that  both  from  the  nature  of  the  thin 
which  are  treated  of  in  it,  as  also  from  those  great  < 
poses  which  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  designed 

From  all  which,  discourse  several  very  weighty  ini 
be  drawn,  but  I  shall  Collect  and  draw  from  ther 
three:  as, 

First,  The  high  reasonableness  of  men's  rel)d] 
judgment  of  the  whole  church  in  general,  and  of  ti 
teachers  and  spiritual  guides  in  particular,  rather  th 
own  private  judgments,  in  such  important  and  my 
of  religion,  as  we  have  been  hithertjo  discoursing  oi 
the  judgment  of  those  who  have  made  it  their  com 
as  well  as  their  avowed  profession  to  acquaint  th< 
these  mysteries  (so  far  as  human  reason  can  attain 
that  in  order  to  the  instruction  and  information  of  oth 

Certain  it  is,  that  ther^  is  no  other  profession 
besides  this  of  divinity,  wherein  men  do  not  own  s 
mystery,  and  accordingly  reckon  it  highly  rational  i 
necessary  in  many  cases,  to  resign  and  submit  th< 
ments  to  the  judgments  of  such  as  profess  a  skill 
science  whatsoever.     For  whose  judgment  oudit  in 
be  followed  about  any  thing — ^his,  who  has  made  it  h 
and  calling  to  understand  that  thing;  or  his,  who 
his  whole  time,  parts,  and  labour  upon  something  ( 
wholly  forei^  to  it,  and  has  no  cognation  at  all  with 

But  there  is  not  bnly  reason  to  persuade,  but  als 
oblige  men  in  the  present  case.  For  see  in  what 
the  prophet  asserts  this  privilege  to  the  priestho< 
Mosaic  economy,  Mai.  ii.  7,  "  The  priest's  lips,"  say 
preserve  kncwleclge,  and  the  people  should  seek  tl 
mouth;"  adding  this  as  a  reason  of  the  same,  "for  1 
senger  of  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
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words,  no  doubt,  tbis  prophet  would  have  passed 
heat,  or  hi^^hurchman,  now-a-days :  for  in  good 
run  veiy  high,  and  look  very  severely  upon  our  so 
ed  or  rather  doated-upon  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
m  casting  the  least  eye  of  favour  upon  it,  that  they 
Tect  and  mortal  stab  to  it,  than  all  the  pleas,  argu- 
olpgies  I  could  ever  yet  read  or  hear  of,  have  been 

the  same  privilege  sink  one  jot  lower  under  the 
(titution;  for,  as  we  have  already  shown  that  the 

of  mysteries,  so  1  Cor.  iv.  1,  the  ministers  of  the 
lared  the  "  stewards  of  th^ese  mysteries ;"  and  what- 
ae  dispenses  as  a  steward^  he  dispenses  with  &e 
in  the  stre&gth  of  an  office  and  commission ;  and 
ill  be  hard  to  prove,  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel 
d  to  dispense  or  declare  an^  thin^  to  the  peojue, 
>ple  are  not  upon  his  declaration  of  it  equally  bouiid 
assent  to. 

fiiith  indeed  in  our  spiritual  guides  (such  as  the 
me  holds)  I  own  to  be  a  great  absurdity,  but  a  due 
submission  to  the  Judgment  of  the  said  guides  in  the 
tieir  ministry,  I  affinn  to  be  as  great  a  duty.  And  I 
ires  of  this  submission,  in  a  belief  of,  and  an  obedience 
an's  ^iritual  guide  shall  in  that  capacity  declare  and 
ed  that  a  man  does  not  certainly  know,  or  at  least 
It  and  just  erounds  doubt,  any  tfamg  to  the  contrary ; 
iditions,  I  allow,  ought  always  to  be  supposed  in  this 
m  if  no  objection  from  either  of  these  shall  interpose, 
reiy  man  stands  obliged  by  the  duty  he  owes  to  his 
r,  to  believe  and  obey  whatsoever  his  said  pastor 
I  of  his  pastoral  office  deliver  to  him.  In  a  word,  if 
it  seriously  and  impartially  consider  thede  three  things : 
!  gospel  or  Christian  religion  is,  for  the  most  part 
>  of  mysteries:  secondly,  that  God  has  appointed  a 
f  men  to  declare  and  dispense  these  mysteries ;  and 
dy,  that  it  was  his  wisdom  thus  to  order  both  these ; 

would  both  treat  the  gospel  itself  more  like  a 
he  ministers  of  the  gospel  more  like  the  dispensers 
d  sacred  a  mystery,  man  the  goise  and  fashion  of  our 
d  time  disposes  them  to  do ;  that  is,  in  other  words, 
less  confident  of  their  own  understandings,  and  more 
erence  and  submission  to  the  understandings  of  those 

more  conversant  in  &ese  matters  than  they  can 
^  and  whom  the  same  wisdom  of  God  has  thought 
over  them  as  their  guides.  For  the  contrary  prac- 
led  from  nothing  but  a  high  self-opinion,  and  a  man's 

his  own  conceit,  which  is  a  sure  way  to  be  so  in 
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In  fine,  every  one  is  apt  to  think  himself  able  1 
divme,  his  own  priest,  and  his  own  teacher,  and 
well  to  be  his  own  phjsician  and  his  own  lawyer  tc 
as  upon  such  a  course  he  finds  himself  speed  m 
this  world,  let  him  upon  the  same  reckon  of  his  s 
other. 

Secondly,  We  learn  also  fi-om  the  foregomg  j 
gross  unreasonableness  and  the  manifest  soph^try  of 
whatsoever  they  find  by  themselves  not  intelligible  (t 
by  human  reason  not  comprehensible),  the  measure 
would  conclude  the  same  also  to  be  impossible,  T 
mere  fallacy,  and  a  wretched  inconsequence:  anc 
occurs  more  conmionly,  and  that  as  a  prmciple  take 
m  the  late  writings  of  some  heterodox,  pert,  unw 
particularly  it  is  the  main  hinge  upon  which  all 
arguments  against  the  mysteries  of  our  religion  tuni 
but  withal  so  extremely  remote  is  it  fi-om  all  tnit 
is  not  ttie  least  show  or  shadow  of  reason  assignal 
upon  this  one  supposition,  namely,  that  tibe  reason 
man  is  capable  of  comprehending  or  thoroughly 
whatsoever  it  is  possible  for  an  infinite  divme  power 
I  say,  must  be  supposed,  for  no  other  foundation  cai 
truth  of  this  proposition,  to  wit,  tibat  whatsoever  is 
intelligible,  is  and  ought  to  be  reckoned  upon  the 
also  impossible.  But  then  every  one  must  needs  see 
the  horrible  falseness  of  the  forementioned  suppi 
which  alone  this  assertion  is  built;  and  consequenUy 
Itself  must  needs  be  altogether  as  false. 

For  who  can  comprehend  or  thoroughly  understa 
soul  IS  united  to,  and  how  it  acts  by  and  upon  the 
can  comprehend  or  give  a  fiiU  account  how  sensj 
formed?  Or  who  can  lay  open  to  us  the  whole  n 
motion  m  all  the  springs  and  wheels  of  it.  Nay,  wh< 
and  clear  off  aU  the  difficulties  about  the  compositic 
tinued  quality,  as  whether  it  is  compounded  of  parts 
mdmsable?  both  of  which  are  attended  with  insup^ 
tions:  and  yet  all  these  things  are  not  only  possil 
actuaUy  existent  in  nature.  From  all  which  therefo 
a  thousand  more  such  instances,  which  might  easily  I 
I  conclude,  that  for  any  one  to  deny  or  reject  the 
our  religion  as  impossible,  because  of  the  incomprehei 
them  is  upon  all  true  principles,  both  of  divinity  and 
utterly  inconsequent  and  irrational. 

Thirdly  In  the  thmi  and  last  place,  we  learn  alsc 
has  been  discoursed,  the  great  vanity  and  extravaga 
tion  of  such  as  pretend  to  clear  up  all  mysteries,  an 
ail  controversies  in  rehgion.  The  attempts  of  which 
I  can  liken  to  nothing  so  properly  as  to  those  pretent 
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cli  we  daily  see  posted  up  in  every  corner  of  the 
think  it  is  great  pity,  but  that  both  these  sort  of 
i  posted  up  together.  For  I  know  no  universal, 
idy,  which  certeiinly  cures,  or  rather  carries  off  all 
puts  an  end  to  all  disputes,  but  death :  which  yet, 
IS  a  remedv  not  much  in  request.  Quacks  and 
are,  doubtless,  a  very  dangerous  sort  of  men  in 
Ckuch  more  so  in  divinity:  mey  are  both  of  them 
large  in  pretence  and  promise,  but  short  in  per* 
.  generally  fatal  in  their  practice.  For  there  are 
8  and  difficulties,  as  I  noted  before^  bqth  in  philo- 
Tinity,  which  men  of  parts  and  solid  learning,  after 
y,  find  they  cannot  come  to  the  bottom  of,  but  are 
e  them  over  as  things  unresolvable,  and  will  by  no 
aght  to  pronoimce  dogmatically  on  either  side  of  the 

hich  said  difficulties  perhaps  there  is  hardly  a  greater 
idecidable  problem  in  natural  theology,  and  which 
exercised  but  even  crucified  the  greatest  wits  of  all 
le  reconciling  of  the  immutable  certainty  of  God's 
8  with  the  needom  and  contingency  of  all  human 
od  and  evil,  so  foreknown  by  him.  Both  parts  of 
tn  are  certamly  true,  but  how  to  explain  and  make 
d  between  them  wifliout  overthrowing  one  of  them, 
exceeded  the  force  of  man^s  reason.  And  therefore 
roundly,  or  rather  indeed  very  profenely,  denies  any 
ce  of  mture  contingents  to  be  in  God  at  all.  But  as 
was  in  thus  cutting  asunder  this  knot,  others  have 
ilous  in  pretending  to  unite  it.  For  do  not  some  in 
es  about  the  divine  attributes  and  decrees,  promise 
h  a  clear  accoimt,  such  an  open  explicit  scheme  of 
lings,  as  should  make  them  plain  and  evident  even 
St  capacities  ?  And  the  truth  is,  if  to  any  capacities 
be  to  the  meanest;  for  to  those  of  a  higher  pitch 
compass,  these  things  neither  are,  nor  will^  nor  ever 
evident  And  if  such  persons  could  but  obtain  of 
ntinuance  of  life,  till  they  made  good  what  they  so 
idertake,  they  would  be  in  a  sure  way  to  outlive 
thuselah,  but  even  the  world  itself.  But  then  in 
her  undertakers,  and  j)romise  us  the  same  or  greater 
Christian  theology,  offering  by  some  new , whimsical 
\(  their  own  to  make  the  deepest  mysteries  of  ouk 
1  as  plain,  easy,  and  intelligible,  forsooth,  as  that 
make  four;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  will  repre^^ 
ler  them  such  mysteries  as  shall  have  nothing  at  all 
em. 

)  not  this,  think  we,  a  most  profound  invention,  and 
e  discovery  of  some  New-found-land,  some  O  Brazil 
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in  divinity?  With  so  mu6h  absurd  confidence  do 
or  rather  romance  upon  the  most  mysterious  poii 
tian  faith ;  that  any  man  of  sense  and  sobriety  t 
think  such  persons  not  only  beside  their  subject,  b 
selves  too.  ^  And  the  like  censure  we  may  justl 
other  such  idle  pretenders ;  the  true  character  o 
men  is,  that  he  who  thinks  and  says  he  can 
mysteries,  and  resolve  all  controversies,  undenis 
he  really  understands  none- 

In  the  meantime,  we  may  here  observe  the  tra 
fliese  great  and  adorable  mysteries  of  our  religion 
*     '  ridiculed,  and  blasphemed,  and  at  lengdi  totallj 

some ;  and  that  is,  by  their  being  first  mnovated 
modelled  by  the  bold,  senseless,  and  absurd  explicj 
For,  first  of  all,  such  innovators  break  down  those 
which  antiquity  had  placed  about  these  articles,  an 
and  blasphemers  rush  in  upon  them,  trample  them 
**  quite  throw  them  out  of  our  creed.     This  course 

taken  amongst  us,  that  the  church  (God  bless  it, 
are  over  it)  has  been  hitherto  profoundly  silent  at  it 
God,  whose  honour  is  most  concerned,  will  be  so 
tell.  For  if  some  novelists  may  put  what  sense  tl 
the  writings  of  Moses,  and  others  do  the  like  with 
the  Christian  church  also,  and  die  greatest  encour 
both,  I  cannot  see  (unless  some  extraordinary  pioT 
it)  but  that  both  these  religions  are  in  a  direct  way 
f  amongst  us,  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  too. 

Let  every  sober,  humble,  and  discreet  Christia 

■  advised  to  dread  kll  tampering  with  the  mysterie 

either  by  any  new  and  unwarrantable  exphcatior 

descants  upon  them.     The  great  apostie  of  the  ( 

am  sure  had  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 

gospel  as  any  in  his  time,   and   a  greater  plenty 

than  any  one  could  pretend  to  since  him,  treated 

T ,  with  much  another  kind  of  reverence,  crying  out  ^ 

amazement,  "  O  the  depth  and  unsearchableness  of 

j  God !"  in  Rom.  xi.  33.     And  again,  "  Who  is  suffi 

things!"  in  2  Cor.  ii.   16.     This  was  hb  judgme 

his  thoughts  of  these  dreadful  and   mysterious  de 

,  same,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  thoughts  and  judgmeii 

concerning  them,  who  have  any  thing  of  depth  the 

;  as  the  same  apostie  again   has  it  in  that  most  n 

I  1   Tim.  iii.  16,  "Without  controversy  great  is  tl 

godliness :  God  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  ti 

•'  ^^  angels,  believed  on  in  the  world,  and  received  up 

To  which  God  infinitely  wise,  holy,  and  great,  be 

ascnbed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  ; 

both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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SERMON  XXXI. 

MCESn    OF    JE808    OF    NAZABETH    FROM    DAVID   BT 
BLEIWED  MOTHER  THE  HBGIN  MABY. 

Rev.  zzn.  16,  latter  part 

t  and  the  (^spring  ofDwrid^  and  the  bright  and 
fnoming  star, 

here  {ritched  upon  by  me  are  the  words  of  Christ 
n  heaven,  and  seem,  as  it  were,  by  the  miion  of  a 
to  represent  to  us  both  the  nativil^  and  epiphany, 
I  us  fo  the  birth  of  Christ  by  the  direction  of  a 
rith  this  difference,  I  confess,  that  both  the  means 
he  term  directed  to,  do  in  this  place  coincide;  and 
on  speaking  as  weU  as  epoken  of,  is  here  the  only 
s  to  himseff.  Tlie  nativity  of  Christ  is  certainly 
of  the  whole  gospel,  in  diat  it  thus  both  begins 
caching  firom  the  first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  to 
Revemtion ;  which  latter,  though  it  be  confessedly 
teries  and  a  system  of  occult  divinitjr,  yet  surely 
nothing  more  mysterious  and  stupaidous  than  the 
mpped  up  in  the  text;  where  we  hare  Christ  de- 
'  both  the  root  and  the  ofbpnng  of  David.  For 
[>uld  be  both  father  and  son  to  the  same  person,  pro- 
«  cause  and  effect  too,  and  so  the  copy  give  being 
seems  at  first  adit  so  very  strange  and  unaccount*. 
i  it  not  to  be  adored  as  a  mystery,  it  would  be  exr 
mtradiction.  But  since  the  gospd  has  lifted  us 
in,  and  taught  us  one  of  the  great  arcana  of  hea- 
ig  us  that  divinity  and  humanity  may  cohabit  in 
I,  that  two  natures  may  concur  in  the  same  person, 
d  earth  minde  without  confusion;  we  being  thus 
suaded,  shall  here  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  whole 
irist's  glorious  person,  and  to  show  what  a  miracle 
ill  as  what  miracles  he  did,  by  considering  him 
several  respects. 
»t; 

(spring  of  David.    And 
here  termed,  ^^  the  bright  and  morning  star." 

the  first  of  these:  Christ  was  the  root  of  David; 
tainly  in  respect  of  something  in  him  which  had  a 
David.    But  his  humanity  luui  not  so,  being  of 
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a  much  later  date,  and  therefore  as  a  mere  man 
the  root  of  David ;  whereupon  it  follows  that  he 
so  in  respect  of  sonoie  other  nature:  hut  what 
will  be  the  question.  The  Arians  who  denied 
granted  his  pre-existence  to  his  humanity  (whic 
absolutely  deny),  held  him  to  be  the  first  bom 
the  first  and  most  glorious  creature  which  God  : 
substance  produced  by  him  long  before  the  fi 
world,  and  afterwards  in  the  fulness  of  time  sei 
and  so  made  incarnate.  This  is  what  they  hold 
pears  how  much  they  differ  fix>m  the  school  of 
some  with  great  impertinence  confound  them.  I 
Christ  had  a  spiritual  subsistence  before  the  wor 
nus  held  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  and  had  n 
being  at  all,  till  such  time  as  he  was  conceive 
Ghost  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  I  shal 
cem  myself  about  these  two  opinions,  as  they  & 
tion  to  one  anotiiier ;  but  only  remark  this  of  On 
asserts  a  thing  considered  barely  in  itself  more  s 
son,  which  can  much  better  conceive  of  Christ  as 
con^sting  of  soul  and  body,  than  as  such  a  hel 
position  of  a  body  and  I  know  not  what  stran^ 
stance  existing  before  the  creation,  as  the  Arianj 
but  then  on  me  other  side,  the  opinion  of  Arius 
much  more  difficult  to  be  confuted  by.  scripture : 
nus,  the  chief  arguments  brought  from  thence  \ 
not  such  as  are  taken  from  the  name  or  actions  < 
ted  to  Girist;  which  he  thinks  he  easily  ans^ 
that  Crod  is  a  name  not  of  nature,  but  of  powei 
.  and  that  Christ  is  called  God  because  of  the  po^ 
ment  of  all  things  put  into  his  hands;  as  earth] 
their  proportion,  have  in  scripture  the  same  title 
account  But  the  arguments-  which  bear  hardes 
are  such  as  are  taken  firom  those  scriptures,  wl 
possibility  of  rational  contradiction  declare  the  p 
precedent  being  of  Christ  to  his  conception,  sue 
58,  Before  ^^  Abraham  was,  I  am ;"  and  in  John  s 
ine,   0   Father,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  i 


the  world  was;"  which  au  me  Socinians  in  t 
never  yet  give  any  clear,  proper,  and  natural 
but  unnaturally  and  illogically  pervert  and  distoi 
ance  of  sense  and  reason,  and  all  the  received^ 
tation.  But  now  as  fi^r  Arius,  the  allegation  of 
like  scriptures  prejudice  not  his  hypothesb  at  \ 
Christ  to  have  been  a  glorious  spiritual  substance 
not  only  brfore  Abraham,  but  also  before  J 
angels  Uiemselves,  and  the  whole  host  of  the 
what!  was  Christ  then  the  root  of  David  only  i 
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jxisting,  created  substance,  first  found  out  and  set 
No,  certainly;  for  the  scripture,  and  (the  best 
I  the  scripture)  a  general  council,  and  that  also  the 
iamous,  even  the  council  of  Nice,  have  condemned 
1  those  scriptures  which  make  Christ  either  one 
I  to  the  Father,  clearly  confute  and  overthrow  so 
1  as  blasphemous  an  assertion.  Let  this  therefore 
I,  that  Christ  was  the  root,  or  original  of  David,  as 
mankind  besides ;  namely,  in  respect  of  his  divinity ; 
te,  eternal  power,  which  displayed  itself  in  the 
creation:  for  "by  him  all  thmgs  were  made,*'  as 

tells  us,  John  i.  3.  But  how  ready  natural  reason 
I  up  against  this  assertion,  I  am  not  ignorant ;  and 
;us  of  Nazareth,  a  man  like  ourselves,  should  be 
nature  God,  the  creator  of  the  world,  omniscient, 
id  eternal]  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  proposi- 

felse,  but  foolish,  and  fitter  to  be  laughed  than 
of  the  world,  this  also  is  no  surprise  to  uS.  But 
)ther  side,  that  this  is  a  thing  not  to  be  founded 
ke  its  rise  firom  the  bare  discourses  of  reason,  he 
much  a  stranger  to  reason  himself,  who  shall  ven- 

for  if  it  may  be  proved  by  reason  (as  I  doubt  not 
lat  the  scripture  is  the  word  of  Grod,  addressed  to 
isequently  ought  to  be  understood  and  interpreted 
iie  femifiar  natural  way  of  construction  proper  to 
p ;   then  I  affirm  that  to  deny  Christ  to  be  natu- 

irrational;  when'  his  being  so  is  so  frequently 
ghout  the  whole  scripture,  and  that  in   as   clear 

possible  for  one  man  to  express  his  mind  by  to 
rere  his  purpose  to  declare  this  very  thing  to  him. 
ore  I  have    often   wondered   at  the    preposterous 
ms,  and  that  not  so  much  for  his  denying  the  na- 
our  Saviour,  as  that  he  should  do  it  after  he  had 

for  the  authority  of  the  scripture.     For  upon  the 

that  he   and  his   sect  deny  the   deity  of  Christ, 
er  deny  the  scripture  to  be  of  divine   authority.  ■ 
Christ  to  be  God  is  a  thing  absurd  and  impossible  ; 
should  argue,  that  that  writing  or  doctrine  which 

absurd  and  impossible,  cannot  be  true,  and  much 
of  God.     And  that  the  gospel  affirms  so  much  of 

appeal  to  the  judgment  of  any  impartial  heathen, 
ids  the  language  in  which  it  is  written.  But  he 
?s  the  deity  of  Christ  as  absurd  and  impossible,  and 
ects  the  divine  authority  of  the  scripture  for 
Qay  be  presumed  upon  the  supposal  of  the  former 
r  very  rationally.  So  that  he  who  would  take  the 
md  direct  way  to  convince  such  a  one  of  his  heresy 
y  convincing  of  one  who  first  takes  up  his  opinion, 
2u2 
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and  then  seeks  for  reasons  for  it)  most  not,  I  con< 
in  the  first  place  to  convince  him  out  of  scrip 
Christ  is  God],  but  turn  the  whole  force  and  sti 
tation  to  the  proof  of  this  [that  the  scripture  is  t 
to  mankind,  and  upon  that  account  ought  to  be  i 
writings  of  men  use  and  ought  to  be],  and  if  i 
make  sense  of  them,  must  grant  the  divinity  i 
clearly  asserted  in  them,  and  irrefiragably  infer 
In  short,  if  the  adversaries  of  Christ's,  divinity  c 
not  to  be  God,  they^  must  by  consec[uence  prove 
tures,  naturally  and  grammatically  interpreted,  a 
of  Grod.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  church  being  i 
scriptures  so  interpreted  are  the  word  of  God, 
assured  also,  tbat  Christ  is  and  must  be  God. 
according  to  the  unreasonable  demands  of  the  n 
this  and  all  other  mysteries  of  our  religion  sh 
answer  for  themselves  at  the  bar  of  human  reas< 
know,  wherein  consists  the  paradox  of  assertii 
God?  for  no  man  says  that  his  human  nature  i 
that  he  is  God  as  he  is  man.  But  we  assert  tha 
is  also  man,  by  having  two  natures  united  into  on 
substance.  And  if  the  soul,  which  is  an  immatei 
united  to  the  body,  which  is  a  material ;  thougl 
altogether  the  same,  yet  it  is  so  very  near,  that  i 
what  repugnancy  there  is,  but  that  the  divine  nat 
be  united  to  flie  human  ?  I  beUeve,  if  we  reduc 
way  of  conception,  we  shall  find  it  altogether  as  h 
the  conjunction  of  the  two  former,  as  of  the  t 
this,  notwithstanding  that  other  difference  also  oi 
nite  between  them :  for  why  a  finite  and  an  infiniti 
be  united  to  one  another  by  an  intimate  and  inse 
and  an  assumption  of  the  nnite,  into  the  persona 
the  infinite,  I  believe  it  will  be  hard  for  any  one  to 
demonstrative  reason :  for  scoffs  and  raillery,  the 
brought  against  it,  I  am  sure  are  not  so.  But 
for  the  persons  here  disputed  against  believe  nc 
either  immaterial  or  naturally  immortal  ;*  but  are 
with  the  Sadducees,  and  upon  that  account  fitte 
by  the  civil  magistrate,  as  destructive  to  govemm 
than  to  be  confuted  as  merely  heretics  in  religion. 
I  conclude  therefore  against  the  scoffs  of  the  1 
putations  of  the  Jews,  the  impiety  of  Arius,  and 


*Tantum  id  mihi  Tidetnr  statni  posso,  post  hanc  TiUm,  li 
animum  non  ita  per  se  subaiatere,  ut  ulla  pnemia  poenasve  aenti 
tiendi  sit  capax. 

And  again.  In  ipao  primo  homine  totiua  immortalitatia  rations 
buno ;  nee  in  ipsa  creatione  qnicquam  immortalia  vitaB  in  homine  a| 
ad  Job.  Volkeliura.  See  more  of  the  like  nature  cited  by  the  learn 
Dissertation  De  Socino  et  Socinianismo,  p.  187,  188, 189,  Ac 
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srtions  of  Socinus,  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  bom 
,  of  the  Vimn  Mary,  is  God,  God  by  nature,  the 
'.  things,  the  fountain  of  being,  the  Ancient  of  Days, 
the^,  of  whose  being  there  was  no  beginning, 
e  kingdom  there  ^all  be  no  end.  And  in  this  one 
le  very  life  and  heart  of  Christianity  does  consist 
there  is  a  God,  is  the  grand  foundation  of  religion 
lo^  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
gion.  And,  I  beliere  it  will  one  day  be  found,  that 
not  acknowledge  Christ  for  his  creator,  shall  never 
his  redeemer. 

08  sliown  how  Christ  was  the  root  and  original  of 
we  now  to  the  next  thing  proposed,  which  is  to 


•/i, 
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e  was  his  cfsprifng  too,  and  so^  having  asserted  his 
lear  also  his  humanity.  That  the  Christian  religicm 
be  eternal  concernment  of  all  those  who  belieye  it, 
be  saved  by  it :  and  that  it  be  so,  depends  upon  Jesus 

fflie  true  promised  Messias  (the  grand  and  chief 
by  him  in  his  gospel) ;  and  las%,  Christ's  beine 
sias  depends  upon  his  being  the  son  of  David,  and 
Jews.  So  tiiat  wless  this  be  evinced,  the  whole 
*  Christianity  must  totter  and  fell,  as  being  a  cheat 
isture  upon  the  world.  And  therefore  let  us  unden- 
this  great,  important  truth,  and  to  demonstrate  that 
aaeth  was  the  true  seed  of  David,  and  rightful  king 

ee  is  drawn  down  by  two  of  the  evangelists,  by  St. 
his  first  chapter,  and  hy  St.  Luke  in  his  third,  firom 
dversaries  oppose  us  with  these  two  ^at  difficulties, 
hese  pm>  evangelists  disagree  in  deducing  of  his 

uppofflng  they  were  proved  to  agree,  both  of  their 
mmate  m  Joseph,  and  therefore  belong  not  to  Jesus, 
indeed  the  son  of  Joseph,  but  of  Mary, 
to  which  we  are  to  observe,  that  concerning  this 
there  are  two  opinions* 

t  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  St*  Luke  only  the  pedi- 
^h  is  recounted,  in  the  first  his  natural,  in  the  dther 
or  it  being  a  known  custom  among  the  Jews,  that  a 
rithout  issue,  hit  brother  should  marry  his  widow, 
seed  to  him,  Eli  hereupon  dying  without  any  child, 
is  wife  and  of  her  begat  Joseph ;  who  by  this  moans 
■f  the  son  of  Jacob,  as  St.  Matthew  deduces  it ;  and 
putedl^  the  son  of  Eli,  as  St.  Luke.  And  then  to 
ind  Eh  brothers,  who  are  there  set  down  in  different 
id  diat  Mattban  of  die  line  of  Solomop,  and  Melchi 
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of  the  Hne  of  Nathan^  suceesdvely  mairied  llie 
(Estha  by  name)  of  whom  Matthan  begat  Jaco 
begat  Eh :  whereupon  Jacob  and  £U  bein^  b 
mother,  though  of  different  fathers,  Eli  dymg 
Jacob  was  obliged  by  law  to  marry  his  relict,  an 
seed  to  his  brother  Eli. 

Now  all  this  is  grounded  upon  an  ancient  storj 
Africanus  recorded  by  Eusebms,  in  his  first  boo 
chapter.  And  of  late  Faustus  Socinus,  (who 
Christ's  divine  nature,  was  resolved  to  cut  him 
and  branch,  and  to  deny  his  human  too;  at  least 
considerable  circumstance  of  it,  which  concerned  tl 
:  being  the  ^ue  Messias),  he,  I  say,  catches  at  thi 
and  ascribes  much  to  it  in  that  book  of  his  < 
Shcra;  and  though  generally  a  professed  despis< 
yet  when  he  thinl^  it  may  make  any  thing  for  his  ] 
catch  at  every  fabulous  scrap  of  it,  and  thereupc 
as  iauthentic,  even  for  its  antiquity.  From  wh 
follows,  that  Christ  was  only  the  reputed  son  of  D 
say,  because  his  mother  was  married  to  one  whG 
David's  line.  And  this  the  whole  sect  of  Sbcinu 
sufficient  to  denominate  and  make  Christ  the  son 
accordingly  allow  him  so  to  be  upon  no  other  or  nes 

But  of  the  authors  and  asserters  of  this  opinion  w 
mand,  that  admitting  Christ  might  upon  this  accou 
son  of  David  in  the  large  and  loose  way  of  that  dei 
how  could  he  for  this  omy  reason  be  called  the  seed  c 
and  what  is  yet  more  full  and  express,  be  said  to  b( 
seed  of  David,"  as  it  is  in  Rom.  i.  3 ;  and  furth 
fruit  of  his  loias,"  as  it  is  in  Acts  ii.  30, 1  say, 
priety,  or  accord  with  the  <^ommon  use  of  speak 
man,  be  said  to  be  another  man^s  seed  and  the  firv 
when  he  had  no  other  relation  to  him  in  the  world 
mother  only  married  with  a  person  who  stood  so 
Other?  I  believe  the  Jews  would  desire  no  great 
Srom  us  than  this,  whereby  to  conclude  and  argue  < 
reth  not  to  have  been  the  true  Messias.  Let  us 
this  opinion  to  itself,  as  destructive  to  the  mam 
our  religion,  and  fit  to  be  owned  by  none  but  the 
of  Christ  and  Christianity,  the  Jews  and  the  Soci 
pass  to  the 

Second .  opinion,  which  is,  that  both  Joseph  ai 
from  David  by  true  and  real  descent,  and  that,  as  , 
alogy  and  pedigree  is  set  down  in  that  line  whicl 

g'ves  an  account  of;  so  the  Vii^  Maiy's  lineage 
at  which  is  recorded  by  St.  Luke ;  which  opinion, 
generally  received  by  divines  of  the  greatest  i 
answers  those  difficulties  and  objections  which  the 
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11  endeaiyour  {uUy  to.  clear  and  set  it  down  in  these 
oeitions. 
proposition  is  this,  That  &e  designs  of  the  two 
their  respective  deductions  of  our  Saviour's  pedi- 
different.  For  St.  Matthew  intends  only  to  set  down 
'  royal  pedigree,  by  which  he  had  right  to  the  crown 
but  St.  Luke  shows  his  natural  descent  through  the 
Bsions  of  those  fropa  whom  he  took  flesh  and  blood. 
I  is  so,  besides  that  natural  reason  taken  from  the 
of  one  and  the  same  person's  having  two  several 
.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  seem  at  first  sight  to  im- 
'e  these  further  ar^ments  for  the  said  assertion ;  as 
Matthew  begins  his  reckoning  only  from  Abraham;' 
first  promise  of  the  kingdom  was  made.  Gen.  xvii. 
Luke  runs  his  line  up  to  Adam,  the  first  head  and 
u&an  natur^ ;  which  plainly  shows  that  one  deduced 
to  the  crown,  the  otner  the  natural  descent  of  his 
A.nd  then  in  the  second  place,  that  St.  Matthew 
rd  [begat]  only  in  a  political  sense,  is  frirther  clear 
at  he  applies  it  to  him  who  had  no  child,  even  to 
whom  it  is  expressly  said  in  Jeremiah  xxii.  30,  that 
him  childless."  Whereupon,  being  deposed  by  the 
rlon,  Zedekiah  his  uncle  was  made  kinjg,  and  aftei^ 
&e  removal  of  him  also  for  his  rebellion,  there  re- 
lore  of  the  line  of  Solomon,  SalaHiiel  being  next' of 
lared  king  of  the  Jews:  which  Salathiel,  upon  that 
laid  to  be  be^ot  byJeconiah,  in  St.  Matthew;  not 
Tms  naturally  his  son,  but  lesaUy  and  politically  so; 
r  him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  For  though 
iii.  17,  there  is  mention  of  Assir  and  of  Salathiel, 
two  sons  of  Jeconiah ;  yet,  in  truth,  Assir  there  is 
)er  name  of  a  person,  nor  of  any  son  of  Jeconiah, 
an  appellative  of  Jeconiah  himself,*  si^ifying  one 
ity,  or  in  bonds,  as  Jeconiah  then  was  in  Babylon, 
id  was  declared  king.  And  that  Salathiel  is  not 
im  as  his  son  in  a  natural  sense,  is  evident  fi*om  the 
f  the  same  chapter,  where  Zedekiah  is  likewise  said 
n,  though  naturally  he  was  his  uncle;  vet  because 
t  succeeded  him  in  the  kingdom,  and  Salathiel  next, 
I  surviving,  therefore  both  of  them,  in  that  political 
of,  are  said  to  be  his  sons,  whom,  in  a  natural  sense,  the 
ny  (as  has  been  shown)  declares  to  have  been  childless, 
coild  proposition  is  this.  That  as  David  had  several 
er  wives,  so  by  Bathsheba  also  he  had  three  besides 
which  the  eldest  next  to  him  was  Nathan  :t  and 

rectified  by  Jonins  aod  TremeUins*  who  ploce  the  comma  after  Awir, 

Jeconiah  and  that. 

bose  four  irons  of  David  by  Bathaheba  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  iii.  &, 
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that  Christ  descended  naturally  fix)m  David,  not  h) 

Nathan.     And  accordingly  that  St.  Luke  deduces 

line ;  upon  which  account  it  is  that  the  Jews  at  t] 

position  to  the  Christians,  make  it  one  main  article 

that  the  Messias  was  to  descend  naturally  fiom  ■ 

accordingly  pronounce  a  curse  upon  all  those  who  i 

trary:    though  to  this  very  hour  they  have  not  been 

who  was  the  son  of  Jeconiah,  whom  God  wrote  cb 

show  any  solid  reason  why,  if  Jeconiah  had  any  n 

his  own,  the  crown  and  sceptre  of  Judah  came  U. 

upon  the  line  of  Nathan,  as  it  actually  was  in  Sal 

successors.     Add  to  this,  which  is  a  thing  well  wc 

that  although  it  iis  frequently  said  in  scripture,  tfaa 

should  descend  from  David,  yet  it  is  never  said  \ 

descend  from  Solomon.     For  though  in  1  Chron. 

said  of  Solomon,  that  God  would  ^^establidi  the 

kingdom  over  Israel  for  ever,"  yet  it  is  not  said 

establisii  it  in  his  seed  or  line*^  and  besides,  the 

spoken  of  and  intended,  was  the  spiritual  kingdom  o 

df  God,  typified  in  that  temporal  one  of  Solomon : 

kingdom  was  established  only  in  the  person  of  the  '. 

we  believe  to  have  been  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  j 

head  of  the  church,  "  God  blessed  for  ever." 

3.  The  third  proposition  is  this.  That  the  cr 
being  now  come  mto  the  line  of  Nathan  in  Salatl 
mediate  son  was  Pedaiah  (though  not  mentioned  in 
because  he  died  before  his  father's  assumption  to  tl 
next  to  Salathiel,  the  ^eat  and  renowned  Zorobal 
as  St.  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  from  Jeconiah 
after  whom  they  divide,  each  ascribinff  to  him  c 
cesser,  viz.  one  of  them  Abiud,  and  ^e  other  I 
rationaUy  to  suppose  that  tfaes^  two  were  the  sons 
and  that  firom  Abiud  the  elder  brother  (who  onlj 
the  crown  and  kingdom)  lineally  descended  Josep 
the  calculation  of  St.  Matthew;  and  that  firoi 
younger  brother,  descended  Mary,  of  whom  Je 
according  to  St.  Luke's  description:  for  though 
mentioned  third  chapter  of  1  Chron.  (where  there 
given  of  Zorobabel's  sons)  there  occur  not  the  ni 
and  Rhesa,  yet  it  being  common  with  the  Jewi 
sometimes  to  have  two  names,  there  is  ground  < 
without  any  presumption,  to  believe  and-  conclude 
pened  here. 

4.  The  fourth  proposition  is  this,  That  it  was 
the  Jews  not  to  reckon  the  woman  by  name  in  hi 

are  not  there  set  down  aocordiog  to  the  order  of  their  birth.  F< 
last  named,  was  certainly  born  first;  and  Nathan,  as  he  ia  genenUl 
aie^  oeit. 
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biusbaiid  in  right  of  his  wife.    For  whidi  reason 

ce   reckoned,  viz.  first  in  his  own  right  bv  St. 

i    secondly  in  his  wife  Mary's  right  by  St.  Luke. 

properljr  the  dau^ter  of  Eli ;  and  Joseph  who  is 

I   after  him,  is  so  reckoned,  not  as  his  natural  son, 

L-in-law,  instead  of  his  wife  Maiy,  according  to  that 

Jews.    Whereupon  it  is  noted  by  Chemnitius,  that 

h  not  say  that  Joseph  was  the  son  of  Eli,  or  Eli 

as  St.  Matthew  precisely  doth,  that  Jacob  begat 

V  'H^*,  who  was  "of  Eli,"  that  is,  was  related  to 

3nged  to  his  femily,  viz.  as  his  son-in-law.     Nor 

object  against  Marv's  being  the  dau^ter  of  Eli, 

and    received    tradition,    which    reports    her    the 

Joachim  and  Anna;    for,  as   the   learned   Bishop 

serves,  Eli  and    Joachim,  however  they  are  two 

eiy  different,  are  yet  but  one  name,  and  simify  but 

Eu  being  but  irtoKopwfMPw,  a  diminutive  of  Eliakim, 

the  same  with  Jehoiachim  or  Joachim,  as  appears 

xxiii.  34)  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4,  quoting  withal  two 

rabbies,*  viz.  Macana  Ben  Nehemise,  and  Rabbi 

confirmation  of  the  same,  and  with  particular  appli- 

the  father  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  there  pointed  out 

e  mother  of  the  Messias. 

I  and  last  proposition  is  this,  That  although  Jesus  of 
ually  descended  only  from  Mary,  yet  he  derives  not 
B  crown  and  kingdom  of  the  Jews  originally  by  the 
forasmuch  as  die  sprang  fi*om  the  line  of  Rhesa  the 
of  Zorobabel,  but  received  that  from  Joseph,  who 
der  line  by  Abiud ;  which  line  of  Abiud  feilin^  in 
taving  no  issue,  the  ri^t  of  inheritance  devolved 
the  younger  line,  viz.  upon  Maiy,  and  consequently 
iT  son  and  legal  heir.  From  whence  there  rises  this 
argument,  both  against  the  opinion  of  those  who 
to  have  had  other  children  by  a  former  wife;  as 
hat  old  heresy  of  Helvidius,  who  against  the  ^neral 
s^ise  of  the  church,  denied  the  perpetual  vii^ity 
ming  that  Joseph  had  othet  children  by  her  after 
Jesus.  Spanhemius,  in  his  Dubia  EvangeUcay  con- 
t  flie  opinion  of  Helvidius  (which  I  much  marvel  at) 
the  account  of  decency  and  congniity,  as  judging  it 
\  and  agreeable  to  that  honourable  esteem  we  ought 
>ur  blessed  Saviour's  mother,  to  hold  that  afl^r  his 
lained  a  <  perpetual  virgm.  But  I  add,  that  to  assert 
*  only  decent,  but  of  as  absolute  necessity,  as  that 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  of  right  king  of  the  Jew9. 
eph  had  any  children  either  by  Mary,  or  any  other 
s  coming  from  the  elder  line  of  Abrad  by  Joseph 

*  Acts  and  Monumenu  of  the  Chnrch,  p.  52S. 
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their  father,  must  have  claimed  the  inheritance  of 
his  right,  and  not  Jesus  the  son  of  Mary,  who  de 
younger  line,  and  so  could  not  legally  inherit,  h\ 
of  issue  from  Joseph  the  only  remaining  heir  of 
this  was  the  law  of  Moses,  which  in  this  case  wou 
Jesus  from  a  tide  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Jews. 
Jesus  came  to  iulfil  the  law  in  every  part  and  t 
therefore  would  never  have  owned  himself  king  of 
traiy  to  the  express  injunctions  and  tenor  of  it. 
must  be  confessed  that  the  gospel  makes  mention 
and  sisters  of  Jesus,  yet  it  is  known  to  be  mos 
Jewish  language  to  call  any  collateral  kindred, 
cousin-germans,  by  that  name.     And  antiquity  rej 
Mary  to  have  had  two  sisters,  the  children  of  wh 
well  be  called  the  brethren  of  Jesus.     So  that  fire 
can  be  no  necessity  of  granting  that  Jesus  had 
sister,  either  by  his  mother  Mary,  or  his  reputed  i 
Joseph. 

And  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  out  our  bl 
descent  from  the  line  of  David.  But  as  for  thai 
asserts  him  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  bee 
Maiy  was  cousin  to  Elizabeth  who  was  of  that 
weak  and  groundless.  For  no  man  asserts  Jesus  i 
of  the  house  of  David,  as  to  exclude  all  relation 
and  families,  with  which  by  mutual  marriages  he  ] 
tract  a  kindred;  it  being  prohibited  to  none  h 
marry  out  of  their  own  family.  And  as  for  a 
which  (in  order  to  the  making  of  Christ  a  priest) 
the  son  of  David,  from  whom  Christ  descended,  i 
priest,  as  Solomon  was  a  king,  and  so  to  have  fount 
line  as  Solomon  did  a  royal ;  this  being  a  conceit  ] 
less  in  itself,  and  withal  so  expressly  contradicte 
ture,  which  in  Heb.  vii.  13,  so  positively  aflSrms,  tl 
the  tribe  of  Judah  ever  gave  attendance  at  the  alta 
this  account  it  deserves  no  further  thought,  a 
confutation. 

Now  to  sum  up  all  that  has  been  delivered,  it 
to  thus  much,  that  the  royal  line  of  David  by 
extinct  in  Jeconiah,  the  crown  and  kingdom  j 
immediately  younger  line  of  Nathan  (another  so: 
Salathiel  and  Zorobabel ;  which  Zorobabel  having  t 
and  Rhesa,  the  royal  dignity  descended  of  right  u] 
Abiud,  of  which  Joseph  was  the  last,  who  man] 
Maiy,  which  sprung  from  the  line  of  Rhesa  the 
Zorobabel,  and  withal  having  no  issue  himself,  1 
into  the  line  of  Mary,  being  the  next  of  kin,  and 
upon  Jesus  her  son.  Whereupon  he  was  both  ni 
of  David,  and  also  legally  the  Idng  of  the  Jews: 
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U.S  by  St.  Matdiew,  as  the  fonaer  is  by  St.  Luke ; 

down  the  pedigree  of  Mary  the^  mother  of  Jesas, 

*     of  Eli:   though  Joseph  her  husband  only  stands 

according  to  the  known  way  of  the  Jews'  computing 

5ies. 

:o  me  seems  a  most  clear,  Aill  and  manifest  deduc- 
Saviour's  pedigree  from  Dayid,  which  yet  I  shall 
nn  with  this  one  consideration;  that  whatsoever 
lodem  Jews  and  others  make  now-a-dajrs  against  the 
recorded  by  the  evangelist ;  yet  the  Jews,  their  con* 
who  were  most  nice  and  exactly  skilful  in  things  of 
and  withal  most  maliciously  bent  against  ChHst  and 
never  offered  to  quarrel  against  or  invalidate  the 
y  have  given  (US  of  this  particular ;  which  had  they 
me  Jews  would  most  certainly  have  done ;  this  giv- 
vast  an  advantage  against  us.  And  this  consideration 
we  now  not  able  particularly  to  clear  these  matters, 
reight  and  substance,  that,  so  far  as  terms  of  moral 
demonstrate  a  thing,  it  ought  with  every  sober  and 
rson  to  have  even  the  force  of  a  demonstration.  But 
3n  which  has  already  passed  upon  this  subject  will 
[>und  firm  enough  for  the  most  rational  and  impartial 
ind  upon.  However,  if  any  one  knows  some  other 
ring  mis  great  article  of  our  £dth,  which  may  better 
fficulties,  and  lie  open  to  fewer  and  lesser  exceptions, 

I  worthy  service  to  the  Christian  religion  to  produce 
diall  be  more  thankful  to  him  for  it  than  mjrself. 

ms  finished  the  second  part  of  my  text,  which  speaks 
offspring  of  David,"  according  to  his  human  nature ; 
leclared  him  ^^  the  root  of  David''  in  cei^ect  of  his 

II  descend  now  to 

last  part  of  the  text,  which  represents  him  to  us 
>rions  denomination  of  the  bright  and  morning  star. 
igs  there  are  considerable  in  a  star.     1.  The  nature 
mce.    2.  The  manner  of  its  appearance.      3.  The 

operation.     In  every  one  of  which  respects  Christ 
f  resemblance  to  it 

rst  for  the  nature  of  its  substance.     It  is  commonly 

dlosophpr  the  purest  and  most  refined  part  of  its  orb ; 

is  distinguished  firom  all  those  meteors  and  shining 

;  ascend  no  further  than  the  air,  how  high  soever  the 

ignorance  of  vulgar  eyes  may  place  them ;  as  also 
»r  parts  of  the  cdestial  sphere  or  orb  in  which  it  is. 
ler,  was  not  Christ  the  purest  and  the  noblest  part  of 
ivluch  was  the  sphere  and  orb  wherein,  during  his 
he  was  pleased  to  move  ?  He  was  the  very  flower, 
and  quintessence  of  mankind,  uniting  all  the  perfeo- 
2X 
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tionsof  it  in  hi^  person,  -without  an^  alloy  or  mi^ 
fection.  Upon  which  account  David,  by  the  q>ij 
calls  him  ^^  &irer  than  the  sons  of  men/'  as  being  * 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  his  fellows :"  that  is,  th< 
Spirit  descended  not  upon  him  in  tfapse  minute 
stinted  measures  that  they  do  upon  other  mortals 
was  nothing  to  Ids  ocean* 

And  to  £ow  yet  forther  of  how  pure  a  make  he 
him  to  have  been  wholly  untouchjed  with  anv 
original  stain,  which  has  universally  sunk  into  in 
men  besides.  He  was  a  second  Adam  wi^out  a 
contracted  by  the  first ;  he  was  bom  a  man  with< 
imperfections;  a  rose  without  thorns.  He  was 
purity  itself;  virtue  clothed  in  a  body,  and  innoc< 
So  blameless  and  free  from  all  shadow  of  guilt, 
Jews,  his  bitter  enemies,  eave  him  this  testimony, 
done  all  things  well,"  Mane  vii.  37.  And  even  K 
judge,  thou^  he  took  from  him  his  life,  yet  left 
ccnce,  declaring  openly,  ^'  that  he  found  in  him  n 
John  xviii.  38. 

There  are  spots,  they  say,  not  in  the  moon  onl 
the  face  of  the  sun  itself:  but  this  star,  was  of 
more  unblemished  lustre,  for  not  the  least  spot 
covered  in  it,  though  malice  and  envy  itself  wen 
ives  through  which  most  of  the  worla  beheld  it 
the  privile^  of  the  celestial  luminaries  to  receii 
sulla^e,  or  defilement,  from  the  most  noisome  smks 
here  below,  but  to  maintain  a  pure,  untainted,  v 
spite  of  all  their  exhalations :  so  our  Saviour  shmed 
with  such  an  invincible  Usht  of  holiness,  as  sufiei 
the  corrupt  manners  and  depraved  converse  of  m( 
least  filth  or  pollution  upon  him.  He  was  not  caps 
ing  any  impression  from  all  the  sin  and  viUany 
contagion,  listened  ^  upon  eveiy  soul  round  about 
word,,  he  was  pure,  righteous,  and  undefiled ;  not  c 
world,  but,  what  is  more,  in  the  midst  of  it. 

2.  The  next  thing  considerable  in  a  star  is  the 
appectrance.  It  appears  but  small,  and  of  a  little 
that,  although  our  reason  assures  us  that  it  is  hi] 
whole  earth,  yet  our  sight  would  seem  to  persuade 
not  much  bigger  than  a  diamond  sparkling  upon  1 
little  ring.  And  now  how  appo^tely  ooes  this 
also  suit  the  condition  of  our  Saviour!  who,  botl 
and  shining  upon  the  world,  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  small  and  a  contemptible  thing;  a  poor,  help! 
living  upon  a  trade,  and  then  upon  something  tli 
meaner,  namely,  upon  alms.  Whereupon,  what  si 
had  they  of  his  person !.  as  if  he  had  been  no  more 
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ined  to  an  ordinary  body;  and  so  sent  into  the 
His  course  in  the  common  lot  of  mortality.     They 

of  a  Deity,  and  of  something  greater  than  the  world. 
:  little  tabernacle  of  his  flesh.  So  that  notwithstand- 
tlie  great  and  almighty  God,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and 
3  yet  the  generality  of  men  took  him  for  but  a  mean 
iich  another  living  piece  of  clay  as  themselves.  And 
oe  the  cause  of  his  being  thought  so,  but  the  same 
:ars  to  be  thought  little  things,  even  their  height  and 

from  poor  ear3ily  spectators  ?  so  the  glories  of  Christ's 

by  the  very  transcendency  of  their  height,  placed 
ach  and  ken  of  a  mortal  apprehension.  And  God 
^te  our  reason  by  revelation,  or  the  Son  of  God  him- 
seem  but  a  small  thing  in  our  eyes.     For  carnal  reason 

greatest  things  by  all  the  disadvantages  of  their  out- 
ince,  just  as  little  children  judge  of  the  proportion  of  the 
a,  reckoning  that  to  be  the  smallness  of  the  object  which 
stance  of  the  beholder,  or  the  weakness  of  the  organ, 
ird  and  last  thing  to  be  considered  in  a  star  is,  the 

operation,  which  is  twofold :  first,  open  and  visible, 
secondly,  secret  and  invisible,  by  its  influence.  And, 
s  morning  star  operates  by  its  brightness  and  Ins- 
ect of  which  it  is  the  first  fruits  of  light,  and,  as  it 
n  its  minority;  clearing  the  heavenly  stage,  and 
y  all  other  stars,  till  it  reigns  in  the  firmament  alone.  • 
make  good  the  comparison  between  Christ  and  this, 
ow  how  he  by  his  appearance  chased  away  many 
admired  and  gazed  at  by  the  world,  and  particularly 

of  the  heathenish  worship  and  superstition,  which 

a  cloud,  but  like  a  black  and  a  dark  night,  had  for 
covered  the  &ce  of  the  whole  earth,  and  made  such 
IT  die  reason  of  mankind,  that  in  nothing  more  ap* 
lins  and  decays  of  our  nature*     And  it  was  unques- 

greatest  and  severest  instance  of  the  divine  wrath 
>r  his  original  apostasy  from  God,  thus  to  leave  him 
and  uncertain  in  the  management  of  the  greatest 
»ncemment  of  his  soul,  his  religion:  so  that,  as  it 
dered,  it  was  nothing  else  but  a  strange  confused 
f  absurdity,  and  impiety.  For  as  to  the  object  of 
),  the  aposde  tells  us,  that  they  worshipped  devils, 
10 ;   and  elsewhere  they  worshipped  men  like  them- 

birds,  and  beasts,  and  creeping  things ;  and,  as  his- 
s,  roots  and  herbs,  leeks  and  onions ;  yea,  and  their 
!sires  and  affections;  deifying  and  building  temples 
;r,  revenge,  and  the  like.  In  sum,  they  worshipped 
it  Grod,  who  only  of  all  things  was  to  have  been 
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Now  upon  the  coming  of  Christ,  very  much,  thou 
this  idolatrous  trumpery  and  superstition  was  drir 
world:  so  that  many  of  the  oracles  (those  great  i 
delusion)  ceased  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  i 
divine  power  then  dispossessing  the  devil  of  his  gr 
as  well  of  his  lesser,  the  bodies  of  men :  and  so 
the  throne  of  fallacy  and  superstition,  by  which  he 
enslaved  the  vassal  world,  and  led  it  captive  at  his  p 

(2.)  As  the  heathenish  false  worship,  so  also  th 
perfect  worship  began  to  be  done  away  by  the  con 
The  Jews  indeed  drew  their  religion  from  a  purer 
the  Gentiles;  God  himself  being  the  author  of  it 
ennobling  and  warranting  it  with  the  stamp  of  di\ 
Yet  Grod  was  pleased  to  Umit  his  operations  in  thi 
the  narrowness  and  small  capacities  of  the  subject 
to  deal  with ;  and  therefore  the  Jews,  being  natun 
and  sensual  apprehension  of  things,  had  Uie  ecoi 
religion,  in  many  parts  of  it,  brought  down  to  thei 
were  trained  to  spirituals  by  the  ministry  of  cam 
Which  yet  God  was  pleased  to  advance  m  their  si 
making  them  types  and  shadows  of  that  glorious  i 
was  to  come  into  the  world,  his  own  Son ;  both  i 
office  by  admirable  mystery  and  contrivance  fitted  t 
Redeemer  of  mankind.  lie  therefore  being  the  po 
all  the  prophets  bore  witness,  to  whom  all  cerem 
and  whom  all  the  various  types  prefigured;  it  w 
that  when  he  actually  appeared  in  the  world,  all 
pomp  and  apparatus  should  go  ofi*  the  stage,  and, 
vanish  before  the  substance.  And  accordingly  we  ] 
whole  Mosaical  institution  as  having  received  its  pei 
as  defunct  and  ceased ;  and  the  church  now  gro\^ 
virility  and  stature,  as  to  be  above  the  disciplin< 
rudiments,  and  like  an  adult  heir  passing  from  the 
tutors,  to  assume  its  ftiU  liberty  and  inheritance :  fc 
Christ  makes  firee  are  fi^e  indeed. 

(3.)   And  lastly,  All  pretended   felse  Messiahs  ^ 
the  appearance  of  Christ  the  true  one,     A  crown 
pretenders  to  claim  it,  nor  usurpers,  if  their  power 
to  possess  it:   and  hereupon  the  messiahship  was  pi 
several   impostors:    but    fallacy  and   falsehood    be 
weak,  they  still  sunk  and  came  to  nothing.     It  musi 
indeed,  that  there  rose  up  such  counterfeits  after  i 
as  before  him ;  yet  still,  I  think,  their  defeat  ought 
to  his  coming:   because  as  a  hght  scatters  the  da 
sides  of  it ;  so  there  was  such  a  demonstration  and  e 
oi  Jesus'  being  the  true  M essias  by  his  coming  in 
it  cast  its  discovering  influence  both  backwards  a 
and  equally  baffled  and  confuted  the  pretences  of  th 
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of  those  who  rose  up  after  him.  So  potent  and 
truth,  especially  when  it  conies  upon  such  an  errand 
i,  as  to  save  the  world. 

(hose  several  false  Messiahs,  it  is  remarkable  that  one 
»If  Barchocab,  or  the  son  of  a  star:  but  by  Ins  Mi 
showed  himself  of  a  nature  fiar  differing  from  this 
ming  star  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  even  then 
I  heaven  while  it  shone  upon  the  earth.  It  was  not 
7  light  of  a  comet,  which  shmes  and  glares  for  a 
ben  presently  vanishes  into  nothing;  but  a  light  dura- 
mortel,  and  such  a  one  as  shall  outlive  the  sun,  and 
im  when  heaven  and  earth  and  the  whole  world  shall 

0  (nnders. 

bus  shown  how  Christ  resembled  a  star  in  respect 
nal  visible  shining  to  the  world,  by  which  he  drove 
of  the  heathenish  idolatry,  all  the  Jewish  ceremonies, 
h  all  the  pretences  of  all  counterfeit  Messiahs,  as 
spels  and  chases  away  the  darkness ;  come  we  now 

ace,  to  see  how  he  resembles  a  star  also  in  respect  of 
secret  operation  and  influence  upon  all  sublunaiy  in- 
3.  And  indeed  this  is  the  noblest  and  the  greatest 
resemblance.  Stars  are  thought  to  operate  power* 
en  when  they  do  not  appear;  and  are  felt  by  their 

1  they  are  not  seen  by  their  Hght.     In  like  manner^ 
strikes  the  soul,  and  darts  a  secret  beam  into  the 

►ut  alarming  either  the  eye  or  ear  of  the  person 
n.  And  mis  is  called  both  properly  and  elegantly 
»  2  Pet.  i.  19,  "  the  day-star's  arismg  in  our  hearts  ;*' 
le  secret  silent  ^eorkings  of  his  Spirit  he  illuminates 
nt,  bends  the  will  and  the  affections,  and  at  last 
whole  man:  and  this  is  that  powerfiil  but  still  voice 
speaks  eternal  peace  to  the  souls  of  his  elect  in  the 
it  mysterious  work  of  their  conversion.  So  that  our 
m  and  inquiry  should  be,  whether  those  heavenly 
reached  us  inwardly,  and  pierced  into  our  minds,  as 
ne  in  our  feces:  and  whether  the  influence  of  this 
has  been  such  as  to  govern  and  draw  us  after  it,  as 
rise  men,  and  thereby  both  make  and  prove  us  wise 
>n.  For  light  is  operative  as  well  as  beautiful,  and 
upon  the  spirits  afiects  the  heart  as  weU  as  pleases 
Ibove  all  things,  therefore,  let  us  be  strict  and  im- 
lis  search,  where  the  thing  searched  for  is  of  such 
.  For  since  there  are  false  lights,  light  itself  should 
ttd  if  we  would  know  infallibly  whether  it  be  the 
ibove,  by  which  we  are  led  and  live;  and  whether 
:  star  has  had  its  full  efficacy  upon,  or  rather  within 
ie  whether  or  no  it  has  scattered  the  clouds  and  dark- 
66  2x2 
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ne^  of  our  spiritual  ignorance,  and  the  noisome  fog 
and  vile  affections,  vo  we  live  as  the  sons  of  lig^t  ? 
as  in  the  day,  without  stumbling  into  the  mire  of  < 
these  are  the  t>nly  sure  evidences  that  Christ  is  n 
in  himself,  but  such  a  one  also  to  us.  For  when 
from  on  high  visits  us  truly  and  effectually,  it  first 
of  these  shadows  of  death,  and  thou  guides  our 
ways  of  peace. 

To  which  God  of  his  mercy  vouchsafe  to  bring  us 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  j 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 


SERMON  XXXn. 

lZAUETH  proved  the  TBtTE  AND  ONLY  MESSIAH, 
t.  'M»Tj*t,  Oxon,  befbra  the  UDiienity,  Chrittmat  Day,  1665.] 

John  i«  11. 

9  to  Ms  own,  and  his  cum  received  him  not. 

ink  it  diiectihr  reouiat^  to  the  prosecution  of  these 
1  the  time  allotted  for  it  permit,  to  assert  and  Tin- 
egoing  verses  fix)m  the  perverse  interpretations  of 
ender  to  reason  and  real  subverter  of  all  religion, 

in  the  exposition  of  this  chapter,  together  with 
he  eisfath  (both  of  them  taken  from  the  posthumous 
[  uncle  Lelius)  laid  the  foundation  of  that  great 
phemies,  vMi  which  he  afterwards  so  amused  and 
IJhrisdan  world,  and  under  colour  of  reforming  and 
>th,  the  best  of  religions,  has  employed  the  utmost 
d  art  to  brine  men  indeed  to  believe  n(me.  And 
snaU  cause  ci  j^ef  must,  it  needs  be  to  aD  pious 
ich  horrid  (^im<«s  should  find  so  ready  a  reception 
Ei  wdcome  m  so  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  they 
^nsidering  both  what  they  tend  to,  and  whom  they 
For  they  tend  only  to  give  us  such  a  Christ  and 
either  the  prophets  nor  evangelists  know  or  speak 

And  as  for  their  ori^al,  if  we  would  trace  them 
roug^  some  of  the  chieff  branches  of  their  infamous 
nust  cany  them  a  little  baokwaid  firom  hence ;  first 
ntioned  Faustus  Socinus  and  his  uncle  Lelius,  and 
GSentOis,  and  then  to  Servetus^  and  so  through  a  long 
[ahomet  and  his  sect,  and  from  them  to  Photinus, 
i  to  Arius,  and  fix>m  Arius  to  Paulus  Samosatenus, 

to  Ebion  a^d  Cerinthus,  and  fifotai  them  to  Simon 
»  in  a  direct  line  to  the  devU  himsetf :  under  whose 
i  several  ages  of  the  church  these  wretches  succes* 
l>een  some  of  the  most  notorious  opposers  of  the 
r  Saviour,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  overthrown 

it  in  the  Worid,  could  they  bv  all  their  arts  of 

rupting,  and  &lse  interpreting  me  holy  text,  have 

scriptures  to  speak  for  them;    which  they  could 

And  amongst  all  the  scriptures  no  one  has  stood 

td  immovably  in  th^r  way  as  this  first  chsipter  of 
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St.  John's  gospel,  a  chapter  carrying  in  it  so 
an  assertion  of  the  eternal  godhead  of  the  Son, 
put  common  sense  and  reason  extremely  upon  th< 
can  give  any  tolerable  exposition  of  it  to  the  co 
an  eminent  Dutch  critic  (who  could  find  in  his  h 
in  him  lay,  to  interpret  away  that  noble  and  pi 
scripture,  John  viii.  58,  "  Before  Abraham  was  1 2 
any  proof  at  all  of  Christ's  eternal  pre-existence 
tion,  and  so  to  give  up  one  of  the  main  forts  ( 
reli^on   to  the   Socinians)  has  yet    been  forced 
powering  evidence  of  this  chapter  (notwithstandii 
too  manifestly  showing  what  he  would  be  at)  to 
upon  this  subject  more  agreeably  to  the  sense 
church,  than  in  many  other  places  he  had  done.     . 
might  he,  even  for  shame  itself,  do  so  much,  wb 
that  he  might  have  done  a  great  deal  n^ore.    F 
mandin^  majesty  is  there  in  every  period  aUnost 
that  it  has  forced  even  the  heathens  and  atheisl 
valued  themselves  not  a  litde  upon  their  philosc 
to  the  controlling  truth  of  the  propositions  here 
instead  of  contradicting  or  disputing,  to  fall  do^ 
For  the  things  here  uttered  were  mysteries  kep 
and  such  as  God  had  for  four  thousand  years 
the  wise  arts  and  methods  of  his  providence,  bee 
world  for,  before  it  could  be  fit  or  ripe  to  recc 
therefore  a  most  worthy  subject  they  must  needs 
this  beloved  jostle  to  impart  to  mankmd,.who 
lain  in  the  bosom  of  truth  itself,  received  all  t 
great  original  by  more  intimate  and  immediate 
man  any  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles  were  honoui 
word,  he  was, of  the  cabinet;  and  therefore  no  woi 
oraples. 

In  the  text  we  have  these  two  parts : 
I.  Christ's  coming  into  the  world,  in  those  word 
bia  own." 

IL  Christ's  entertainment,  being  come,  in  tho 
"  his  own  received  him  not" 

I.  In  the  former  of  which  there  being  an  acco 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  stupendous  actions  thf 
ever  yet  witness  of;  there  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  i 
taken  of  the  nature  of  it,  than  by  a  distinct  com 
several  circumstances  belonging  to  it,  which  are 
person  who  came.  2.  The  condition  from  whicl 
The  persons  to  whom  he  came.  And  4.  And  ha 
his  coming.     Of  all  which  in  theur  order.     And 

1«  First  for  the  person  who  %ame.  It  was  the  s 
the  glorious  Trinity,  the  ever  blessed  and  eterm 
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km  it  is  a  miracle  and  a  kind  of  paradox  to  our  reason 
^  condition  of  his  person)  how  he  could  be  said  to 
T  since  all  coming  is  motion  or  progression  from 
t\^  we  were,  to  a  place  in  which  we  were  not  before ; 
Liiily  implies  an  actual  compr^ension  of,  and  a 
places,  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how  he  who  was  God 
to  come  anj  whither,  whose  infinity  had  made  all 
,  or  acquisition  of  a  new  plaoe  impossible.  But 
leli^teth  to  mingle  every  mercy  "with  miracle  and 

a  finite  nature  into  the  society  and  imion  of  his 
eupon  what  was  impossible  to  a  divine  nature,  was 
f  possible  to  a  divine  person;  which  could  li^t- 
perly  entitle  itself  to  all  the  respective  actions  and 
eitiier  nature  comprehended  wioiin  its  personality: 
made  man,  he  could  do  aD  things  that  man  could 
>nly  sin.  Every  thing  that  was  purely  human, 
[ling  of  any  sinml  deficiency. or  turpitude  cleaving 
ithin  the  verge  and  compass  of  his  actions*  But 
re  ever  any  wonder  comparable  to  this!  to  behold 

clothed  in  flesh!  the  creator  of  all  things  hum- 
[y  to  the  company,  but  also  to  the  cognation  of- 

It  is  as  if  we  diould  imagine  the  whole  world 
rented  upon,  but  also  contained  in  one  of  oux  httie 
es ;  or  the  body  of  the  sun  enveloped  in  a  cloud  as 
^s  hand ;  all  which  would  be  looked  upon  as  aston* 
Abilities;  and  yet  as  short  of  tiie  other,  as  the 
s  is  of  an  infinite,  between  which  the  disparity  is 
!.  For  that  God  sbould  thus  in  a  maimer  transform 
subdue  and  master  all  his  glories  to  a  possibility  of 
hension  and  converse,  the  best  reason  would  have 
h  a  thing  as  God  could  not  do,  had  it  not  seen  it 
.  It  is,  as  it  were,  to  cancel  the  essential  distances 
remove  the  bounds  df  nature,  to  bring  heaven  and 
hich  is  more,  both  ends  of  the  contradiction  together, 
ipon  some,  who  think  it  an  imputation  upon  their 
Lieve  any  thing  but  what  they  demonstrate  (which 
:o  them  at  all),  have  invented  several  strange  hypo- 
Ivos  to  clear  up  these  things  to  their  apprehensions ; 
vine  nature  was  never  peisonally  united  to  the  hu<- 
f  passed  through  it  in  a  kind  of  imaginaiy,  fantastic 
to  speak  plainly,  in  some  way  or  other  which  neither 
se,  nor  reason  Imow  any  thing  of.  And  others  have 
stroke  cut  ofi*  all  such  relation  of  it  to  the  divine 
Ui  much  another  sense  than  that  of  the  psalmist, 
^^  altogether  such  a  one  as  themselves,"  that  is  a 
^hxhi  a»9p<dic&(,  for  Socinus  would  needs  be  as  good 
Saviour, 
pinion,  whatsoever  ground  it  may  have  got  in  this 
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latter  age  of  the  church,  yet  no  sooner  was  it 
fended  by  Photinus,  bishop  of  Sirmium,  but  it  ' 
crushed  and  universally  rejected  by  the  church : 
several  other .  heresies  had  their  bourse,  and  we 
extinguished,  and  not  without  some  difficulty,  j 
indigested  meteor,  appeared  and  disappeared  aim 
time.  However  Socinus  beginning  where  Ph 
before  left  off,  licked  up  his  deserted  forlorn  opin 
upon  worse  times  has  found  much  better  success. 

But  is  it  true  that  Christ  came  into  the  worl 

am  apt  to  think,  that  this  is  a  solid  inference,  that 

istence  and  a  being  before  he  came  hither ;  since 

passage  from  one  place  or  condition  to  another  sd 

or  person  so  moving  to  have  actually  existed  ui 

to  wit,  as  well  under  that  from  which,  as  to  that 

But  if  Christ  had  nothing  but  a  human  natui 

existed  till  it  was  in  the  world,  how  could  that 

to  come  into  the  world?     The  fruit  that  grows 

so  had  the  first  moment  of  its  existence  Siere,  i 

propriety  or  truth  of  speech  be  said  to  have  coi 

since  that  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  somewl 

I  am  far  from  building  so  great  and  so  conc^nin 

upon  the  stress  of  this  way  of  expression ;  yet  ti 

grounded  upon  it  be  disproved,  I  suppose  it  is  nc 

despised,  though  it  may  be  seconded  with  much  be 

But  the  men  whom  we  contend  with,  seem  hug 

him,  whom  they  call  their  Saviour,  while  they  ei 

in  his  divinity,  which  the  Jews  could  never  do ;  n 

kindness  an  argument  against  ]iis  prerogative. 

scending  to  be  a  man  makes  tiiiem  infer  that  he  i 

faith  must  stop  here,  because  sight  can  go  no  fur 

prince  shall  design  to  be  familiar  and  to  converse  \ 

whom  he  might  trample,  shall  his  condescension  tl 

him,  and  his  familiarity  rob  him  of  his  royalty? 

same  with  Christ.     Men  cannot  persuade  themseh 

and   infinity  should  lie  within  so  narrow  a  comp 

temptible    dimensions    of   a    human    body :    thai 

omniscience,  and  omnipresence  should  be  ever  wn 

dling  clothes,  and  abased  to  the  homely  usages  of 

manger :  Aat  the  glorious  artificer  of  the  whole  x 

spread  out  the  heavens  Uke  a  curtain,  and  laid  1 

of  the   earth,"  could   ever  turn   carpenter  and   c 

glorious  trade  in  a  Uttle  cell.     They  cannot  imagirn 

*  commands  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills,  an< 

ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  could  be  subjec 

nesses  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  be  afflicted  in  all 

that  he  who  once  created,  and  at  present  governs, 

after  judge  the  world,  should  be  abused  m  all  his 
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sourgedy  spit  upon,  inocked,  and  at  last  crucified. 

passages  which  lie  esrtremely  cross  to  the  notions 
ks  thad  reason  has  framed  to  itself  of  that  high  and 
fection  that  besides  in  the  divine  nature.  For  it  is 
i  to  be  veiy  hardly  brought  to  judge  things  to  be 
n  ^w^hat  they  appear;  and  it  is  also  as  natural  to 
lie  all  appearances  hy  sense,  or  at  the  furthest  by 
^  neither  of  them  is  a  competent  judge  of  the 
^e  are  here  discoursing  of. 

ond  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  state  or  condition 
I^irist  came ;  and  that  was  from  the  bosom  of  his 
the  incomprehensible,  surpasang  glories  of  the  god- 
n  eternal  enjoyment  of  an  absolute,  uninterrupted 
isure,  in  the  mutual,  ineffable  intercourses  between 
PaHier.  The  heaven  of  heavens  yr9s  his  habitation, 
{  eherubims  and  seraphims  his  humble  and  constant 
Yet  he  was  pleased  to  disrobe  himself  g{  all  this 
,  to  la^  aside  his  sceptres  and  his  glories,  and  in  a 
ipty  himself  as  &r  as  the  essentiiu  fulness  of  the 
le  capable  of  such  a  dispensation. 

if  by  the  poor  measures  and  proportions  of  a  man, 
i  an  estimate  of  this  great  action,  we  shall  quickly 
some  it  is  to  flesh  and  blood  to  have  been  happy,  to 
e  steps  lower,  to  exchange  the  estate  of  a  prince  for 
tsant,  and  to  view  our  happiness  only  by  the  help  of 

long  reflections.  For  how  hard  ^  task  must  obe- 
s  be  to  a  spirit  accustomed  to  rule  and  to  dominion! 
must  the  leather  and  the  frieze  idt  upon  the  shoulder 

shine  with  the  purple  and  the  ermine!  All  change 
2VOUS  to  an'  estate  of  absolute,  entire,  unmingled  hap- 
then  to  change  to  the  lowest  pitch,  and  that  at  first^ 
ing  the  mind  to  the  burden  by  gradual,  intermedi- 
ns and  declensions,  this  is  the  sharpest  and  most 
[amity  that  human  nature  ca[n  be  capable  of.  And 
his  to  Christ's  humiliation?    He  who  tumbles  fi^om  a 

has  a  greater  blow  than  he  who  slides  from  a  mole- 
ve  may  as  well  compare  the  falling  of  a  crumb  from 
)  the  falling  of  a  star  from  the  fimiament,  as  think 
!nt  of  an  Alexander  from  his  imperial  throne^  and 
ad  of  all  the  Persian  and  Macedonian  greatness,  to 
1  of  the  meanest  scullion  diat  followed  his  camp,  any 
rable  to  the  descension  of  him  who  was  **  the  bright- 
father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  <^  his  person," 
don  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  servant,  and  a  cmcified 
for  so  was  Christ  treated.  This  was  the  strange  leap 
le  from  the  greatest  height  to  the  lowest  bottom: 
Krhich  it  might  be  well  pronounced  the  greatest  won- 
orld,  that  he  diould  be  able  so  fiur  to  humble  himself, 
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were  it  not  yet  a  greater  that  he  could  be  willing 
much  for  the  second  circumstance. 

3.  The  third  is,  the  persons  to  whom  he  came,  e 
that  endearing  term  "his  own;"  and  this  in  a  mc 
advanced  sense  of  propriety.  For  all  the  nations  c 
were  his  own  by  creation,  and  what  is  consequent  to  it 
of  possession  and  absolute  dominion ;  but  the  Jews  \ 
by  fraternal  right  of  consanguinity.  He  was  please 
his  humanity  from  the  same  stock,  to  give  them  th^ 
being  able  to  call  the  God  of  heaven  and  the  Sa 
world  their  brother. 

They  were  his  own  also  by  the  right  of  churcl 
lected  and  enclosed  by  God  from  amidst  all  other  n 
the  seat  of  his  worship,  and  the  great  conservator 
sacred  oracles  and  means  of  salvation.  The  Gentil 
called  God's  own,  as  a  man  calls  his  hall  or  his  park 
which  yet  others  pass  through  and  make  use  of;  b 
were  so,  as  a  man  accounts  his  closet  or  his  cabii 
that  is,  by  a  peculiar,  inconmiunicable  destination 
own  use. 

Those  who  have  that  hardy  curiosity  as  to  examin 
of  God's  actions  (which  men  of  reason  should  st 
wonder  that,  since  the  design  of  Christ's  coming  ^ 
and  extending  to  all  mankind,  he  should  address  1 
inconsiderable  a  spot  of  the  world,  as  that  of  Palesti 
the  scene  of  all  his  life  and  actions  to  such  a  smal 
men;  whereas  it  would  have  seemed  much  more  si 
purposes  of  his  coming,  to  have  made  Rome,  at  tl 
metropolis  of  the  western  world,  and  holding  an  inte 
all  nations,  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  abode :  as  vi 
would  promulge  a  law ;  because  he  cannot  with  any 
do  it  in  all  places,  therefore  he  does  it  in  the  most 
conspicuous.  To  which  argument  frequently  urged 
mies  of  Christianity,  he  who  would  seek  for  a  satisfa 
from  any  thing  but  the  absoluteness  of  God's  sove 
find  himself  defeated  in  his  attempt.  It  was  the  m 
the  divine  good  pleasure,  that  the  fountain  of  life  si 
a  blessing  to-  all  nations,  from  so  narrow  and  co 
head. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  think  it  observable,  that 
sages  of  the  whole  work  of  man's  redemption  carry 
marks,  not  only  of  mercy,  but  of  mercy  acting  by  ai 
able  sovereignty:  and  that  for  this  very  reason,  as 
posed,  to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  purely  mer 
part,  without  any  thing  of  merit  on  man's,  that  d 
when  God  reveals  a  Saviour  to  some  few,  but  d( 
more ;  sends  him  to  a  people  despised,  but  passes 
victorious,  honourable,  and  renowned,  he  thereby  giv 
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his  own  will  is  the  reason  of  his  proceedings.  For 
^mariring,  that  there  is  nothing  that  befells  men 
alike,  bat  they  aite  prone  to  ascribe  it  either  to 
rit  But  where  the  plea  of  the  receivors  is  eoual, 
dispensation  of  the  benefits  vastly  unequsJ,  mere 
ht  ttiat  the  thing  received  is  grace ;  and  that  they 
B  to  it  but  the  courtesy  of  the  dispenser  and  the 
ven ;  which  cannot  be  questioned^  because  it  waters 
e  it  scorches  and  dries  up  my  nei^bour's.  If  die 
I  to  shine  upon  a  torf,  ana  to  ffld  a  dunghill,  when 
ver  looks  into  the  bed-chamber  of  a  prince,  we  can- 
le  him  for  piurtialilv.  That  short  but  most  signifi- 
n  the  evangelist,  ^^May  I  not  do  what  I  will  with 
!att.  xz.  15,  being  a  full  and  solid  answer  to  all  such 

irth  and  last  circumstance  of  Christ's  coming  re- 
me  of  it:  he  came  to  the  Jews^  when  they  were  in 
knd  worse  condition,  and  that  m  a  double  respect, 
iccleaastical. 

irst  upon  a  civil  or  national  account.  It  was  not 
»n  a  sin  those  triumphant  days  of  Solomon,  when 
shes,  and  grandeur,  they  had  litde  cause  either  to 
or  to  fear  enemies,  but  shone  as  the  envy  and  terror 
mounding  nei^bourhood.  At  the  best  now  thev 
mnant,  tad  a  piece  of  an  often  scattered,  conquered, 
1  nation :  but  two  tribes  of  twelve,  and  those  under 
oke,  tributary  and  oppressed,  and  void  of  anv  other 
onty  to  obey,  and  to  be  fleeced  quietly  by  wnomso-^ 
ointed  their  governor.  This  was  their  condition: 
sre  be  any  inchicement  upon  the  common  principles 
of  kindness  to  visit  them  in  that  estate?  which 
ling  else  but  only  to  share  with  them  in  servitude, 
part  in  their  oppression. 

re  of  men's  kmdness  and  visits  bestowed  upon  one 
nially  the  prosperity,  the  greatness,  and  the  interest 
8  wnora  they  visit ;  that  is,  because  their  favour  is 
d  their  ill-will  formidable;  in  a  word,  men  visit 
le  they  are  kind  to  themselves.  But  who  ever 
and  liveries  thronging  at  the  door  of  the  orphan  or 
mless  peradventure  a  rich  one),  or  before  the  house 
m  afflicted,  decayed  fiiend  ?  No,  at  such  a  time  we 
not  so  much  as  our  own ;  that  unfiriends  and  un- 
dissolves all  relations,  and  it  is  seldom  the  dialect 
iendj  any  Ipnger  than  it  is  my  great  Jtiend. 
i  another  sort  of  love  that  warmed  the  breast  of  our 
I  visits  his  kindred,  nay  he  makes  them  so  in  the 
f  all  their  outward  enjoyments ;  when  to  be  a  Jew 
rf  disgrace,  and  to  be  circumcised  a  mark  of  in&my : 
7  2Y 
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flo  that  they  might  very  weU  be  a  pecuKar  w 
cause  God  separated  tiiem  from  aU  other  natior 
othCT  nations  separated  themselves  from  them 

V.  n'i  A°T^  ^'^  ^^"^  "Po»  '^  ecclesiastical  a( 
shaU  find  them  as  corrupted  for  a  church,  as  the^ 
a  nation.    Even  m  the  days  of  the  prophet  Isaia 

llt^f'  l?'\u*^*  ^^^^  «ity  w'as  become' 
notable  for  two  thmgs,  as  harlots  usuaUy  are,  p, 
Which  growmg  corruption,  in  aU  the  intirvenU^ 

^  tw  S?"?"/  °u  ^^^h  '^''^'^'^  »  proportiona 
S  in  ^  ^*^^^'?'  ^'^  "»«st  serapMc  Sored  ( 
wer6  still  ranked  with  hypocrites.    For  the  ^ 
only  to  authorize  a  false  comment,  and  to  v^ 
perverse  mteroretation.    Still  for  all  their  villani. 

?J<.  n^^^*^  V^^  ^°™  M°^s;  ^d  his  name 

pretended  as  a  glorious  expedient  to  countenance 

weU  contrived  corruptions.    Nay,  and  thev  oroc 

those  who  vouched  the  authorihr  of  Moses  mJrt,  < 

immatenal  substances,  and  the  immortality  of  the 

wrapped  up  the  very  spirit  and  vital  breath  of  j 

these  men  had  formed  themselves  into  a  standing 

rnn"^'^%^"¥r^.5  ^  «on«detable,  Z^, 

stepped  mto  the  bffh-priesthood ;  so  that  whethe 

the  Sadducees  or  Pharisees,  they  had  broueht  th. 

to  that  pass,  that  they  "estlbliied  bi3by  a 

18  worse,  turned  the  law  itself  into  iniquity 

JiZ  ?i?  •'!?*"  °^  ^^^  ^^S  thus  inongst 

S/thes^jT:  Z^''  ''  ^"^^"^^  °^-  ^- 

^  First,  The  invincible  strength  of  Christ's  Iov« 

come  leapmg  over  such  momtains  of  oppos^d^ 

taumph  over  so  much  Jewish  baseness  ffi  vuS 

Clous  even  m  spite  of  malice  itself.    It  didTo^ 

forTl,^'^  T^A^"^-    Heaven  wfuld  hav? 
force,  as  they  should  have  taken  heaven:  so  that 

W„hT  t'^r°}^'"''  *°  ''^<»"«  miserable. 
i>econdly.  It  declares  to  us  the  immovable  ver 

E  a;  J'a  'rt'  ^  '^y.'^S  could  «vLI" 
untie  the  bands  of  a  decree,  it  would  have  been  th 

such  a  degree,  that  the  temple  itself  was  profened 
AeZ'nly'^Tr.  "^^^Sgiers  and  drov^S^d 
G^dlLlSr^',,*'!!*  ^"^*^  ^'Ji^g  of  sheep  U  0 
ShSl"^"?  ?r'  ^"'Sotten  4  promis?  to  his 
TLm  lav  r^"^  *^'  very  subject  of  the  promise,  a, 
m  mem  lay  had  ceased  to  be  his  people. 
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5  Kere  finished  the  first  part  of  the  text,  and  taken 
CKrist's  coming  to  his  own,  and  his  corning  through 
iles :  may  we  not  therefore  now  expect  to  see  him 
cent  reception,  and  a  welcome  as  extraordinary  as 
for  where  should  any  one  expect  a  welcome,  if  not 
o^^m?  and  coming  also  not  to  charge,  but  to  enrich 
sliare  what  they  had,  but  to  recover  what  they  had 
.  ^word,  to  change  their  temporals  into  eternals,  and 
Blowing  performance  and  fruition  to  those  who  have 

only  upon  promise  and  expectation ;  but  it  fell  out 
3e,  "his  own  received  him  not." 

if  we  look  fiirther  into  the  world  shall  we  find  this 
jr  strange  or  wonderful.  For  kindred  is  not  fiiend- 
y  an  opportunity  of  nearer  converse,  which  is  the 

a  natural  inducement  to  it.  *  It  is  not  to  have  the 
n  one's  veins,  to  have  lain  in  the  same  womb,  or  to 
e  to  the  same  father,  but  to  have  the  same  inclina^ 
le  affections,  and  the  same  soul,  that  makes  the  fiiend. 
cob  may  supplant  Esau,  and  Esau  hate  and  design 
Jacob.  And  we  constantly  see  the  grand  seignior's 
urple  dipped  in  the  blood  of  his  murdered  brethren, 
reason  of  state,  or  at  least  to  his  own  unreasonable 
;picions.     But  friends  strive  not  who  shall  kill,  but 

first.  If  then  the  love  of  kindred  is  so  small,  surely 
countrymen  and  neighbours  can  promise  but  little 
jphet  may,  without  &e  help  of  his  prophetic  spirit, 
le  shall  have  but  little  honour  in  his  own  country. 
Y  malign  the  greatness  or  virtue  of  a  fellow  citizen 
;  they  think  the  nearness  of  it  upbraids  and  obscures 
trouble  to  have  the  sim  still  shining  in  their  faces, 
fore  the   Jews  m  this  followed    but  the  common  | 

len,  whose  emulation  usually  preys  upon  the  next  ; 

the  same  family,  company,  or  profession.  The 
the  loudest  scolding  is  for  the  most  part  amongst  J"     * 

same  street.     In  short,  there  is  a  kind  of  ill  disposi-  ,,     i 

men,  much  resembling  that  of  dogs,  they  bark  at 
ind  remote  bom  them,  and  bite  what  is  next. 

is  second  part  of  the  text,  in  which  is  represented  ^ 

nent  which  Christ  found  in  the  world,  expressed 
5  words,  "his  own  received  him  not,". we  shall  con» 
■ee  things. 

unds  upon  which  the  Jews  rejected  Christ. 

easonableness  of  those  grounds.     And,  ; 

at  arguments  that  they  had  to  the  contrary, 
first  of  these:  to  recken  up  all  the  pretences  that 
ge  for  their  not  acknowled^ng  of  Christ,  would  be 
the  tales  and  fooleries  of  their  rabbies,  a  sort  of  men 
hing  more  than  two  very  ill  qualities,  to  wit,  that  ^  ' 
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tkey  are  still  givep  to  invent  dud  write  lies,  s 
unlikely  and  incredible  lies,  that  none  can  believe 
as  wrke  them*  But  the  exceptions  which  seem  t 
reason  and  argument  with,  them  are  these  two. 

First,  That  Christ  came  not  as  a  temporal  prince. 

Secondly,  That  tfaev  looked  upon  lum  as  an  ui 
destroyer  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

(1.)  As  for  the  first.  It  was  a  persuasion  iw 
into  tfieir  very  veins  and  marrow,  a  persuafiion  y 
upon  as  the  grand. fundainental  article  of  all  tb 
dieir  Messiah  should  be  a  temporal  prince,  nor 
beat  their  posterity  out  of  it  to  this  day.  They 
but  triumphs  ,and  trophies,  and  all  the  nation 
licking  &e  dust  before  them  under  the  victorious  < 
Messiah;,  they  ^q>ected  such  a  one  as  should  c 
bom  the  Roman  yoke,  nudce  the  senate  stoop  to  t 
and  the  capitol  do  homage  to  their  temple. .  Na 
the  disciples  themselves  leavened  with  the  same 
minds  still  ran  upon  the  grandeurs  of  an  eartb 
.  upon  sitting  at  Christ's  ri^t  and  left  hand  in 
banqueting  and  making  meny  at  his  table,  and  wl 
the  greatest  office  ana  place  under  him.  So  i 
thoughts  even  of  those  who  owned  Christ  for  the 
how  much  more  of  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  who 
'  hated  him  to  the  same  de^e?  So  that  while  th< 
themselves  with  such  fancies  and  expectadpns,  ho 
.  pose  that  they  would  receive  a  person  bearing 
Messiah,  and  yet  in  the  poor  h^bit  and  profess 
mechanic,  as  mo  preaching  to  them  nothing  but 
denial,  and  a  contempt  of  those  glories  and  ten 
the  enjoyment  of  which  they  had  made  the  very 
religion?  Surely  the  frustraticni  of  their  hopes, 
contrariety  of  these  things  to  their  beloved  precoi 
could  not  but  enrage  them  to  the  greatest  disdaii 
of  his  person  and  doctrine  imaginable. 

And.  accordingly  it  did  do:  for  they  scorned,  ] 
even  spit  upon  him  long  before  his  crucifixion; 
between  rage  and  derisKm,  a  thousand  flouts  ^ 
him:  as.  What!  shall  we  receive  a  thread-bare  M 
fitter  to  wield  a  saw  or  a  hatchet  than  a  sceptre 
this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"  And  have  we  not  seen 
and  his  cottage  amongst  his  pitifiil  kindred  ?  And 
be  a  fit  person  to  step  into  the  throne  of  David,  to 
and  to  cope  with  all  the  Roman  power?  No,  it  Lb 
sonable,  and  impossible :  and  to  be  in  bondage  to 
nobler  ttian  to  be.  tceed  by  ihe  hand  of  such  a  ^ive 

(2.)  Their  other  gcsxia  exception  against  him  "v 
himself  against  the  Taw  of  Moses,  -their  reverence  t 
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Ley  judjged  it  the  unchangeable  rule  of  all  human 
hat  their  Messiah  at  his  coming  was. to  impose  the 
it  upon  all  nations;  and  so  to  establish  it  ror  erer: 
had  an  equal  reverence  for  all  the  parts  of  it,  as 
licial  and  ceremonial  as  the  moral ;  and  (being 
t  gross  and  a  thick  conception  of  things)  perhaps 
:€r.  For  still  we  shall  find  them  "more  zealous  m 
and  rue,  and  cumnnn,  and  washing  pots  and  platters 
'  their  mind  was)  than  in  the  prime  duties  of  mercy 
And  as  for  their  beloyed  sabbath,  they  placed  the 
"  it  more  in  doing  nothing,  than  in  doing  good ;  and 
Qg  stiQ,  than  in  rescuing  a  life,  or  saying  a  soul.  So. 
honst  came  to  inteipret  and  reduce  the  moral  law  to 
igour  and  spirituatity,  th^,  whose  soul  was  of  so 
i,  that  it  was  scarce  a  spint,  presently  defied  him'  as 
and  an  impostor,  and  would  by  no  means  hear  of 
impracticable  notions.  But  when  firom  refining  and 
nr  expositions  and  sense  of  the  moral  law,  he  pro- 

0  foretell  and  declare  the  approaching  destruction  of 
and  herewith  a  period  to  be  put  to  all  their  rites 

ies,  they  grew  impatient,  and  could  hold  no  longer, 
>  kill  him;  and  diereby  thought  that  they  did  God 
,  and  Moses  too.  So  wonderfiilly,  it  seems,  were 
mcemed  for  God's  honour,  that  they  had  no  way  to 
t  by  rejecting  his  jSon,  out  of  deference   to  his 

seen  here  the  two  great  exceptions  which  so  blocked 
Is  and  hearts  of  the  Jewish  nation  against  Jesus 
rue  Messiah,  that  when  he  came  to  his  own,  his  own 
threw  him  ofi*.    I  come  now  in  the  next  place, 
PT  &e  weakness  and  unreasonableness  uf  these  excep- 

Christ'9  being  a  temporal  monarch,  who  should  sub- 
Dg  all  nations  under  the  Jewish  sceptre.  I  answer, 
)  mr  fiom  necessary,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
dah  should  be  such  a  one,  and  that  upon  the  account 

supposition,  neither  of  which,  I  conceive,  will  be 
i  Jews  themselves. 

irst  is  the  professed  desi^  of  his  coming,  which  was 
in^  to  all  nations.    For  it  is  over  and  over  declared 

&at  ^Mn  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  that  is,  in  the 

1  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  btessed."  But  now 
this  of  a  temporal  blessing,  as  I  am  sure  they  intend 
Q  I  demand  how  this  can  agree  with  his  being  such  a 
wording  to  their  des(;ription,  must  conquer  all  people, 
them  to  the  Jews,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
iS  their  vassals  and  tributaries,  and,  in  a  word,  liable 
Asions  jto  be  insulted  over  t>y  the  worst  conditioned 
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people  in  flie  world  ?  A  worthy  blessmg  indeed,  \ 
as  I  believe  few  nations  would  desire  to  be  behold 
of  Abraham  for.  For  there  is  no  nation  or  people 
the  coming  of  a  Messiah  to  bless  them  in  this  man 
may  bless  themselves  so  whensoever  they  please,  i 
send  messengers  to  some  of  their  nei^bours^  "^ 
powerfol  than  themselves,  and  declare  their  estati 
at  their  service,  provided  they  will  bnt  come  a 
slaves  without  camn?  them  so  ;  by  sending  armies 
sion  of  their  forts  and  ganisons,  to  seize  their  land 
whatsoever  else  they  have;  and  in  a  word,  to  o 
and  squeeze  them  as  dry  as  a  pumice,  and  then 
them  because  they  can  get  no  more  out  of  them, 
pie,  I  say,  as  they  shall  luce  this,  apply  to  some  po 

frince,  whom  the  fools,  his  neighbours,  ^all  have 
dare  undertake  that  upon  a  word  speaking,  they 
ready  to  be  such  a  Messiah  to  them  at  any  time, 
was  all  that  the  gentile  world  could  gain  by  th< 
promises  of  the  Messiah  (as  universal  a  blessmg  i 
had  foretold  he  sbould  be)  if  the  Jews'  opinion 
nature  of  his  kingdom  over  the  rest  of  die  woi 
place.  But  since  they  judge  such  a  kind  of  ffovei 
a  blessing  to  mankind,  it  is  pity  but  they  shoiud  hs 
lasting  enjoyment  of  it  themselves,  and  be  made  U 
to  be  peeled  and  polled,  6eeced  and  flayed,  taxed 
by  the  several  governments  they  should  happen 
and  so  find  the  same  usage  from  other  princes  whi 
liberally  designed  for  them,  under  their  supposes 
indeed  through  the  Just  judgment  of  God  Ihey  h 
measure  found  ever  since  the  crucifixion  of  Christ. 

(2.)  The  other  supposition  upon  which  I  disprove 
being  such  a  temporal  prince,  is  the  unquestional 
the  prophecies  recordea  of  him  in  scripture ;  n 
declare  only  the  sufferings,  his  humility,  his  low,  d 
and  so  are  utterly  incompatible  with  such  a  prin 
Those  two,  the  first  Psalm  xxii.,  the  other  in  Isa.  lii 
proofs  of  this.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  indeed,  tfc 
attempted  to  make  them  have  no  respect  at  all  t< 
but  still  the  truth  has  been  superior  to  all  such  \ 
Jewish  rabbies  for  the  most  part  understand  then 
body  of  the  people  of  Israel :  and  one  we  knoi 
Chnstian  interpreters,*  though  it  would  be  hard 
interpretation,  who  will  needs  have  this  whole  fift 
of  Isaiah  to  relate  only  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  i 
historical  sense  of  it:  uttle  certainly  to  the  service  ( 
unless  we  can  think  the  properest  way  for  confir 
(especially  against  its  mortel  adversaries  the  Jews] 

*  See  more  of  this  in  the  following  discourse  on  Im.  ] 
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iipports  which  Hie  Old  Testament  afTords  it.     But  ,  ' 

itch  of  wit  and   criticism   must  not   think  to  bear  ] 

lole  stream  of  Christian,  catholic   interpreters;   and 

apparent  force  and  evidence  of  so  clear  a  prophecy.  ,' 

fore  to  return  to  the  rabbies  themselves,  the  most 
2;in,  after  all  such  fruitless  attempts,  understand  those  ' 

nly   of  the   Messiah:    but  then  being  fond   of  his  \ 

;n  and  greatness,  some  of  them  have  invented  the 
•»   of   two    several    Messiahs,   Messiah  Ben  David,  i 

Ben  Joseph.      One  whereof  was  to  be  potent  and  ; 

le  other  low,  afflicted,,  and  at  length  killed.     A  bold  . 

Bction,   and    never    known   to    the    ancient    Jewish  j 

the  modem  rabbies  began  to  doat  and  blaspheme  at 
!S.  But  there  is  no  shift  so  senseless  and  groundless 
istinate  adherence  to  a  desperate  cause  will  not  drive 
s  of  it  to.     It  is  clear  therefore  that  all  the  pretences  ; 

[ews  have  for  the  temporal  reign  and  greatness  of 
h  is  sufiiciently  answered  and  cut  off  by  these  two  .    ^ 

s:   for  to  argue  with  them  further  from  the  spiritu-  f 

Messiah's  fiingdom,  as  that  the  end  of  it  was  to 
I  all  carnal,  earthly,  sensual  enjoyments,  as  the  cer- 
s  of  piety  and  underminers  of  the  spirit,  would  be 
ig  of  the  question,  as  to  the  Jews,  who  would  con- 
ively  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  intent  of  it.  And 
trutn  is,  their  principles  and  temper  are  so  hugely 
)m  such  considerations,  that  a  man  might  as  well 
■e  of  music  or  astronomy  to  an  ox  or  an  ass,  as  go 
suade  them  that  their  Messiah  was  only  to  plant  his 
aen's  hearts,  and  by  infusing  into  them  the  graces  of 
iperance,  and  heavenly  mindedness,  to  conquer  their 
md  reign  over  their  carnal  affections,  which  they  had 
rather  should  reign  over  them.     And  thus  much  for  , 

sir  first  exception.  ; 

I   come   now  to  show  the  unreasonableness  of  the  i     * 

led  upon  a  pretence  that  Christ  was  a  supplanter  of  j.    i 

of  Moses,  and  an  enemy  to  the  law.  And  here  for 
is,  I  grant  that  Christ  designed  the  abrogation  of 
lial  law,  and  yet  for  all  this  I  affirm  that  Christ  made  ,       ,. 

rd  of  his  to  the  utmost,  that  he  "came  not  to  destroy 

to  fulfil  it."  For  we  must  know,  that  to  destroy  a 
and  to  abrogate,  or  merely  to  put  an  end  to  it,  are 
t.     To  destroy  a  thing,  is  to  cause  it  to  cease  from  ; 

rhich  it  is  designed,  and  to  which  it  ought  to  serve : 
3t  Christ  to  the  ceremonial  law ;  the  design  of  which 
ignify  and  point  at  the  Messiah  who  was  to  come. 
Messiah  being  come,  and  having  finished  the  work  for 
me,  the  use  of  it  continued  no  longer ;  for  being  only 

a  thing  future,  when  that  thing  was  past,  and  so  ^'^ 
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ceased  to  be  futare,  the  rdation,  surely,  wcow 
futurity  must  needs  cease  ialso.  In  a  word,  if  to 
be  to  destroy  it,  then  Christ  by  abrogating  the 
may  be  said  also  to  have  destroyed  it.  A  proph 
longer  a  prophecy;  the  very  subject  matter  of 
taken  away ;  so  a  type  is  no  longer  a  ^e  whei 
fied  comes  to  be  actually  exhibited.  But  the  Je^ 
all  these  things  fifom  any  relation  to  a  spiritual 
that  their  temple  was  to  stand  for  eyer;  their  c 
sabbaths  to  be  perpetual,  their  new  moons  nere] 
the  difference  of  meats  and  of  clean  and  uncle 
unalterable.  For  alas,  poor  ignorant  wretches!  a 
as  they  had  made  it,  was  only  to  hate  ho^,  and  1 
and  oxen.  A  religion  which  they  midit  yery  well 
had  they  sacrificed  to  no  other  god  but  their 
thus  shown  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Jews'  ei 
Christ ;  I  come  now  to 

3.  The  third  and  last  thing,  which  is  to  sho^ 
great  reason  for  the  contrary,  high  arguments  to 
receive  and  embrace  him  for  their  Messiah.  It  is 
of  an  hour  nor  of  a  day  to  draw  forth  all  thos 
make  for  this  purpose,  and  to  urge  th^  accord 
latitude  and  dignity:  and  therefore  being  to  spes 
need  not  be  conyinced  of  that  which  theyl^elieye 
mention  but  two,  and  those  yery  briefly. 

(1.)  The  first  shall  be  taken  firom  this;  that  a 

marks  of  the  Messiah  did  most  eminently  appea 

all  which  signs  I  shall  fix  upon  one  as  the  most,  n 

the  time  of  his  coming.     It  was  exactly  when 

goyemment  was  departed  from  Judah,  according  t 

of  Jacob:  and  at  die  end  of  Daniel's  weeks;  at 

foretold  that  the  Messiah  should  come.    Upon  a 

which  one  of  their  own  rabbies,  but  fifty  years  bei 

that  it  was  impossible  for  the  coming  of  the  Me 

ferred  beyond  fifty  years:    a  proportion  of  time 

fi'om  that  of  above  sixteen  hundred,  and  yet  aftei 

can  hear  no  news  of  such  a  Messiah  as  they  exp 

Daniel  also  afiirms,  that  after  the  coming  and  cu 

Messiah,  the  city  and  the  temple  should  be  desb 

therefore  as  it  is,  that  the  city  and  temple  are  des 

is  it  that  their  Messiah  came  before  that  destruct 

which  we  may  well  insist  upon  that  charge  made  i 

our  Saviour,  "  Ye  fools,  ye  can  discern  the  hce  of 

the  heavens,  but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  i 

time  as  evident  as  if  it  were  pointed  out  by  a  si 

dia].     And  therefore  the  modem  Jews,  being  pint 

of  thisf  argument,  fly  to  their  old  stale  evasion,  tl 

of  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coming  was  not  abi 
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1^  c^ondition  fiuling  upon  the  fireat  sbs  of  llie  Jews, 
lis  coming  has  been  acoordinj^y  deferred.  But  this 
&es    nothing;  for  the  yery  design  of  the  Messiah's 

to  take  away  sins  and  oe  a  propitiation  for  them, 
Eig^  to  their  own  rabbies'  words  and  confession ;  and 
I  ridicdoos  to  make  the  Jews'  sins  the  hinderances 
tgy  i^hen  he  made  the  atoneopient  of  sins  the  chief 
be   should  come.    In  a  word,  if  the  Messiah  was  to 

such  a  certain  period  of  time,  which  time  is  long 
1,  and  while  the  city  pd  temple  were  yet  standing, 
y  after  Christ's  cionung  were  demolished ;  then  either 
as  the  Messiah,  or  let  them  show  some  other  about 
^whom  that  title  might  better  belong. 
^ond  reason  shall  be  taken  from  the  whole  course  and 
Lst's  behaviour  amongst  the  Jews.  Eveiy  miracle  that 
Em  act  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  designed  to  cure  as 
>nTrinee.  ^^  He  went  about  doing  good,"  be  conversed 
2IQ  like  a  walking  balsam,  breathing  health  and  re- 
^esoever  he  came.  Show  me  so  mudi  as  one  miracle 
ht  by  him  to  make  a  maa  lame  or  blind,  to  incom* 
siemy,  or  to  revenge  himself;  or  show  m^  any  one 
1  to  9erve  an  earth^  interest.  As  for  gain  and  gold, 
id  it.  Pover^  was  his  fee,  and  the  on^  recompence 
;iires:  and  had  he  not  been  sold  till  he  sold  himself, 
iests  mi^t  have  kept  their  thirty  pieces  of  silver  for 
»e.  Nor  was  fame  and  honour  the  bait  that  allured 
I  despised  a  kingship,  and  regarded  not  their  hosannas^ 
ed  a  cross,  and  declined  not  the  shame.  And  as  for 
id  soilness  of  life,  he  was  so  far  from  the  least  ap- 
it,  that  he  ^^  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,"  while  the 
e  world  had  very  warm  places  where  to  lay  theirs.  He 
ill  as  wrought  miracles.  Miracles  of  austerity,  fasting, 
|g,  long  journeys,  and  coarse  receptions ;  so  ttiat  if  we 
is  doctrine  wiu  his  example,  his  veiv  precepts  were 
OS  and  indulgences,  in  comparison  of  the  rigours  he 
K>n  himself. 

Jews  therefore,  who  shall  except  against  Christ  as  an 
is  thev  all  do,  declare  what  carnal  or  secular  interest 
fc;  and  if  not,  what  there  is  in  the  nature  of  man  that 
t  him  to  an  endurance  of  all  these  hardships,  to  serve 
il  end  or  advantage  whatsoever.  For  did  ever  any 
m  toil  and  labour,  and  at  length  espose  himself  to  a 
1,  only  to  make  men  believe  that  which  he  neither  did 
believe  himself?  and  so  by  dying  in  and  for  a  lie,  must 
mself  damnation  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as  destruc- 
s?  But  if,  for  all  this,  tbey  will  still  make  Christ  a 
hey  must  introduce  upon  mankind  new  principles  of 
icw 
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nature,  and,  in  a  word,  eidier  ^rm  that  Christ  'was 
or  that  he  was'  influenced  by  ends  and  inclinations  e 
the  rest  of  mankind:  one  of  which  most  unavoid 
but  neither  of  them  ought  to  be  admitted,  where  sen 
is  so  much  as  pretended  to. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  finidied  what  I  first  pr 
discoursed  of  fipom  these  words,  "  He  came  to  his  c 
own  received  him  not."  In  which  that  men  may  nc 
selves  into  a  dangerous  mistake,  by  thinking  the  Je 
persons  concemea  in  these  words,  and  consequen 
^It  here  chared  upon  them  could  affect  none  ek 
know,  that  almough  upon  the  score  of  the  naturs 
between  Christ  and  the  Jews,  the  text  calls  them  b] 
priating  charactc  "  his  otm,"  and  accoribgly  speaks  o 
to  them  as  such ;  yet  that  sdl  the  nations  of  the  work 
had  the  gospel  preached  unto  them,  are  as  really  his 
of  the  race  of  Abraham  could  be  (if  those  maybe  ca 
whom  he  had  so  dearly  bought),  and  consequently  th 
capable  of  having  Christ  come  to  us,  as  the  Jews 
were^  And  accordingly  he  actually  has,  and  evei 
come  to  us;  not  in  me  same  manner,  indeed,  but 
purpose;  not  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  but  with  the 
a  Saviour;  that  is  to  say^  he  comes  to  us  in  his 
sacraments,  and  in  all  the  benefits  of  his  incamatioi; 
exhibited  to  us  with  as  mych  reality  and  effect,  as 
reiy  eyes  we  beheld  the  person  of  our  benefector. 
on  the  other  hand,  as  we  arc  altogether  as  capable  oi 
to  us,  as>  his  kindred  and  contemporaries  the  Jew 
were;  so  are  we  likewise  as  capable  of  not  receii 
those  wretches  were  or  could  be.  And  therefore 
flatter  himself  with  reference  to  Christ,  as  the  Jews, 
like  case,  did  with  reference  to  the  old  pro|)hets;  l 
sooth,  that  had  they  lived  in  the  days  of  their  fiither 
have  had  no  hand  m  the  blood  of  those  holy  messen 
Matt,  xxiii.  30.  Let  no  vicious  person,  I  say,  thou 
noted  and  professed  a  Christian,  conclude.  fix)m  hen 
he  lived  when  and  where  our  Saviour  did,  nothing 
induced  him  to  use  him  as  those  miscreants  had 
though  I  know  that  such  men,  as  bad  as  they  are,  c 
confidence  aver  all  this,  and  think  themselves  in  verj' 
while  thejr  do  so ;  yet  as,  in  general,  he  who  thinl 
deceive  himself  does  not  suflSciently  know  himself; 
Ijarticular  case,  eveiy  hypocrite  or  wicked  liver  profe 
tianity,  while  he  thmks  and  speaks  in  4is  manner, 
posing  upon  himself  by  a  false  persuasion ;  and  woul 
may  not  know  so  much)  have  borne  the  very  same 
wards  our  Saviour,  which  those  Jews  are  recorded  tci 
and  under  the  same  circumstances  would  have  infiJ 
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barbarity.    For  why  did  the  Jews  themselves 
^Why  ?  because  the  doctrines  he  preached  to  them 
r  contrary  to  their  lusts  and  corrupt  affections,  and 
ir  expectations  of  a  worldly  Messiah,  who  E^ould 
sd  their  sensual  desires  with  the  plenties  and  glories 
earAly  kingdom,  as  they  had  wholly  set  their  gross 
louls  upon.     Accordingly  l6t  us  now  but  shift  the 
appose  Christ  in  person  preaching  the  same  doctrines 
and  withal  as  much  hated  and  run  down  for  an  im- 
B  whole  national  power,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  it 
nth  him  amongst  the  Jews;  and  then  no  doubt  we 
all  such  vicious  persons  finding  tiiemselves  pricked 
with  his  severe  precepts,  quickly  fall  in  with  the 
iiblic  vogue  and  authority,  and  as  es^rly  set  for  the 
his  life,  as  against  reforming  their  own.    To  which 
ther  add  this,  that  our-  Saviour  hims^  passes  the 
estimate  upon  every  such  wicked  professor '  of  his 
*ik  he  then  did  u^on  the  Jews  themselves,  in  that  bis 
expostulation  with  them,  ^'  Why  call  ye  me  Lorfl, 
o  not  die  things  that  I  command  you  ?"  Luke  vi.  46 : 
ereby,  that  this  was  the  ^atest  hostility  and  affront 
old  possibly  pass  upon  hun^    And  no  doubt  but  the 
dves,  who  avowedly  rejected  Christ  and  his  doctrine, 
Imost  invincible  pejuclice  infused  into  them  by  theii 
d  rulers,  concermng  the  utter  inconsistency  of  both 
^saic  constitution,  were  much  more  excusable  before 
my  Christians  can  be,  who  acknowledgmg  the  divine 
^th  of  his  person  and  his  gospel,  do  yet  reverse  and 
that  in  their  lives  and   actions,  which  they  avow  in 
and  solemn  declarations.     For  he  who  prefers  a  base 
profit  before  Christ,  spits  in  his  face  as  much  as  the 
and  he  who  debauehes  his  immortal  soul,  and  prosti- 
le  vile  and  low  services  of  lust  and  sensuality,  cruci- 
iour  afiresh,  and  puts  him  to  as  open  a  shame  as  ever 
late,  the  high  priest,   or  those  mercenary  tools,  the 
■s  themselves  did.    They  do  not  indeed  pierce  his  side, 
i  worse,  they  strike  a  dagger  into  his  heart. 
'y  if  the  passing  of  all  these  indignities  upon  one  who 
the  wond  only  to  save  it,  and   to  redeem  those  very 
0  used  him  so,  is  not  able  to  work  upon  our  ingenuity, 
the  consequences  of  it  at  least  work  upon  our  fears, 
as  consider  whether,  as  we  affect  to  sin  like  the  Jews, 
be  our  doom  to  suffer  like  the  Jews  too?    To  which 
t  us  but  represent  to  ourselves  the  woeful  estate  of 
bleeding  under  the  rage  and  rapine  of  the  Roman 
gether  with  that  fiice  of  horror  and  confusion,  which 
pon  that  wretched  people,  when  the  casting  off  their 
id  turned  their  advocate  into  tibeir  judge,  their  Saviour 
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into  their  enemy  y  and  by  a  long  refusal  of  his  mere 
ripe  for  the  utmost  executions  of  his  justice.  Af 
ceeding  of  the  divine  vengeancei  against  such  sini 
not,  one  would  think^  be  both  the  interest  and  i 
stoutest  and  most  daring  sinners  in  the  world,  fort 
peace  with  their  Redeemer  upon  his  own  terms?  / 
a  lesson  as  it  seems)  to  take  his  yoke  upon  theii 
than  with  the  Jews  to  draw  his  blood  upon  their 
cially  since  one  of  the  two  must  and  will  assuredly 
for  the  methods  of  ^ce  are  fixed,  and  the  measun 
as  litde  allowance  of  n^rcy  will  be  made  to  sucl 
reject  Christ  in  his  laws,  as  to  those  yeiy  Jews  wi 
to  the  cross. 

In  fine,  Christ  cotnes  to  us  in  his  ordinances  wi 
hand  and  death  in  the  other.  To  such  as  receive  him 
the  abidme  wrath  of  God,  a  present  curse,  and  a 
tion :  but  ^^  to  as  many  as  shall  receive  him"  (ac 
expresaon  immediately  after  the  text)  ^^  he  gives 
come  the  sons  of  Grod."  That  is,  in  other  words,  1 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next,  as  infinite  goodi 
infinite  wisdom  can  make  them. 

To  him  therefore,  who  alone  can  do  such  great  tl 
who  serve  him,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 
more.    Amen. 
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SERMON  I. 
wxAB*!  mramivaf  vob  tbx  kmm  ov  tu  rioru. 

IpAZAH  un.  8« 
bf  frMUfmmon  ofsm^peapU  tmu  hi  iCriofem.    P.  1. 

nl  opinions  concerning  the  person  here  spoken  of  by  tae 
letting  aside  those  of  later  interpreters,  who  differ  eren 
p  %,  we  may  safely  with  all  the  ancients  affirm  him  to  be 
d  this  Messiah  to  be  no  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  t6. 
may  consider, 

stricken;  his  snffering,  5;  in  its  latitude  and  extent,  t5«;  in 
.  sharpness,  7 ;  and  in  its  author,  which  was  God,  8. 
stricken  for  transgression ;  the  quality  of  his  suffering  was 
y  I  he  wa«  punished  for  sins-  past,  not  to  preyent  sins  lor  the 
re  our  sins,  hie  soul  was  made  an  offering  for  sin,  11, 1% 
0  pay  an  equivalent  compensation  to  the  divine  justice,  by 
aad  the  perfect  innocence  of  his  person,  13, 
8  stricken  fbr  God's  people;  the  cause  of  his  suffering,  13. 
proceeds  from  a  twofold  covenant;  one  of  suretiship,  the 
;  and,  without  any  violation  of  the  divine  justice,  Christ 
upon  the  account  of  his  voluntary  consent;  and  because  of 
I,  as  he  was  their  king  and  head,  and  their  surety,  14^ 
Id  learn  also  to  suffer  for  Ghrist, 
and  mortification,  16. 
undergoing  troubles  and  afflictions  in  this  world,  18. 


SERMON  n. 

ov  TUB  nisvanicnov. 

Acts  n.  S4. 

I,  hofrimg  loottd  ikepami  ofduOh;  bumm  U  wa»  wait  ptmHtk  thai 

h€9hoMh€h6ldmofU.    P.  17. 

elief  of  a  future  state  has  been  confirmed  by  revelation,  and 
;  chiefly  in  that  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  18 ;  whom 
sd  up ;  such  an  action  proclaiming  an  omnipotent  cause,  10. 

of  his  being  raised  was  by  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death, 
ation  of  the  word  jmrm,  SI.    An4 

iii 


IV 
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m.  The  ground  of  his  resarrectioii  was  the  impossibility 
of  it,  38 ;  which  impossibility  was  fonnded  upon, 

1.  The  hypostatical  anion  of  Christ's  hnman  natnre  to  hi 

%  The  immutability  of  God,  in  respect  of  his  eternal  de 
promise,  34. 

8.  The  justice  of  God,  25. 

4.  T^e  necessity  of  Christ's  being  believed  in  as  a  Savioi 

5.  T%e  nature  of  Christ's  priesthood,  87. 
The  belief  of  Christ's  resurrection  ajQTords  aS| 
1.  The  strongest  dehortation  from  sin,  28. 

8.  The  most  sovereign  consolation  against  death,  89. 


SERMON  m. 

*  ^  THS  CHUSTL1»  VUmCOBT. 

1  Cob.  XIX.  4. 
Now  thtn  an  dkMnitm  ofgjfih  bmt.tU,§amt  S^piriL 

The  Holy  Ghost,  the  design  of  whose  mission  Was  to  cc 
did  it  by  an  efihsion  of  miraculous  gifts  npoB  the  first  messc 
which  we  consider, 

I.  What  those  gifts  were,  81,  either, 

1.  Ordinary,  comvqred  to  ns  by  the  mediation  oC  oof 
31,  or, 

"  8.  Extraordinary,  immediately  from  God  alone,  88;  su 
tongues,  of  healing  the  sick  and  raising  the  dead,  d 
continuation  of  which  miraculous  gifts  in  fiie  church  was  b 

n.  The  diversity  of  those  gifts,  86 ;  which  consisted^ 

1.  In  variety,  85. 

8.  N6t  in  contrariety,  40/ 

m.  The  consequences  of  their  emanation  from  one  and  i 
which  are, 

1.  That  this  Spirit  is  God,  and  hath  a  pe^rsonal  subsislenct 

8.  That  every  one  of  us  may  learn  humility  under,  and  oc 
own  abilities,  48. 

8.  That  it  affords  a  touchstone  for  the  trial  of  spirits,  48 
prophecy,  of  heaUng,  ib^  of  discerning  of  spirits,  of  divers 
terpreting,  44.  By  which  trial  we  may  discover  some  men' 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  <fr. 

4.  That  knowledge  and  learning  are  not  opposite  to  grace, 


SBRMONIV. 

TBS  GABX  or  PBoviBurcx  XV  Dinvcx  or  KI] 

Pb.Wc  exuv.  14). 
Bis  hi  that  giveth  iabfation  unto  kmg$,    P.  41 

The  relation  between  prince  and  subject  involves  in  it  < 
tection;  and  the  same  relation  is  between  princes  and  God,  n 
unto  longs,  47;  whose  providence  over  them, 

L  Is  peculiar  and  extraordinary,  48 ;  besides  the  usual  oper 
contrary  to  the  design  of  expert  persons,  ih. ;  beyond  the  p< 
employed,  49. 
U.  Making  use  of  extraordinary  means,  49,  as, 
I.  By  endowing  them  with  a  more  than  ordinary  sagacity, 
8.  By  giving  them  a  singular  courage  and  resolution,  51. 

3.  By  a  strange  disposition  of  events  for  their  preservatioi 

4.  By  inclining  the  hearts  of  their  people  towards  them,  5$ 


ni  TOIL*  n.  T 

ig  them  finvm  unseen  and  tmloiown  laisohiefs,  fii. 
nting  an  awe  of  their  authority  on  the  minds  of  their  sab- 
lag  Aeir  hearts  4o  yiilae  and  pietjr,  56. 
on  of  this  particular  proyidence  is, 

hey  are  the  greatest  ustminents  to  support  gorerament;  to  the 
monatehy  it  best  adapted;  and  the  greatness  of  which  most  de* 
ir  personal  qualifications,  68. 
they  have  die  meat  powerlU  influence  upon  the  concerns  of 

i.  Mnoes  mfty  learn  Iheir  duty  towards  God,  (19.    And,  S.  8ub- 
1  theirs  towards  their  prince,  ib. 


SERMON  V. 

THX  BCMBB  IHSVBVeTB|>t  te* 
BllTT.  ZIII.  62. 

%io  them^  Thtrefon  every  tcribe  tokich  U  instructed  unto  thM  kingdom 
ike  wUo  a  man  that  is  an  heusehoider,  whidi  Mngeth  forth  out  ^  Ms 
iufwimdoU.    P.  64. 

gives  the  character  of  a  preacher  or  evangelist,  64,  in  these 

we  are  to  consider, 

meant  by  the  scribe  among  the  Jews,  either  as  a  civil  or  a 

66. 

;  to  be  instructed  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  66. 

I  to  bring  out  of  one's  treasure  things  new  and  old,  67. 

f  applying  all  this  to  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  we  are  to 

cationS)  69. 

ability  of  the  iaculties  of  his  mind,  69»  judgment,  t6.,  qiemory, 
b. 

al  preparation  by  study,  71,  in  point  of  learning  and  knowledge, 
nt  speech  and  expression,  74^ 
m  of  their  necessi^,  76,  via., 
he  preacher's  work  is  to  persuade,  76. 

Gh>d  himself  was  at  the  expense  of  a  miracle  to  endow  the  first 
them,  79. 

be  dignity  of  the  subject,  which  is  divinity,  reqtiires  them,  79. 
rences  from  these  particulars,  80. 

'  to  such  as  discredit  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  86,  and  the 
ib^   either  by  light  and  comical,  80,   or  by  dull  and  heavy 

ation  to  such,  who  design  themselves  for  the  ministry,  to  bestow 
ae  in  preparing  ibr  it,  86. 


SERMON  VI. 

PBOVBUTT  SVZn  SAirftBnOUS  TO  VIBTUB. 

Pbov.  X.  88. 

The  prosperity  of  fools  skaU  destroy  thesn.    P.  89. 

>f  all  foolish  or  vici^ua  persons  is,  that  prosperity  itself  to  Ihem 
ictive,  89.    Because, 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  ends  wherefore  God  sends  it, 

i  discover  what  is  in  a  man,  90. 
rage  him  in  gratitude  to  his  Maker,  91 
a2 
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3.  To  make  him  helpfal  to  society,  90. 

n.  Prosperity  is  proae 

1.  To  abate  men's  yirtnes,  08. 

8.  To  heighten  their  corruptions,  06,  such  as  pride,  ib^ 
ness,  06,  profaneness,  ib. 

in.  It  indisposes  men  to  the  means  of  iheir  amen^ 
them 

1.  Averse  to  all  counsel,  07. 

2.  Unfit  for  the  sharp  trials  of  adversity,  under  which  tl 
blaspheme,  08. 

Therefore  that  prosperity  may  not  be  destructive,  a  mai 
I.  To  consider  the  uncertainty  of  it,  00.    And 
8.  How  little  he  is  bettered  by  it,  00. 

3.  To  use  the  severe  duties  of  mortification,  100. 


SERMON  Vn. 

•HAXiLissvBSS  iw  siv  TBI  ciETAiv  voEinirvvn  o 

Jan.  VI.  15. 

Were  theff  a$hamtd  when  they  had  eommUted  abommaHimf    Jl 

tukamed,  neither  could  they  bluth :  therefore  they  thall  fall  an 

the  time  that  Iviait  them,  they  ehall  be  ca$t  down,  eaith  the  Lo 

Shamelessness  in  sin  is  the  certain  forerunner  of  ^t& 
prosecution  of  which  proposition  we  may  observe, 

I.  What  shame  is,  108,  and  how  it  is  more  effectual  tha 
upon  men,  with  respect  to  the  evil  threatened  by  it,  and 
evil,  104. 

IL  How  men  cast  off  that  shame,  106. 

1.  By  the  commission  of  great  sins,  106. 

8.  By  a  custom  of  sinning,  107. 

8.  By  the  examples  of  great  persons,  108. 

4.  By  the  observation  of  the  general  practice,  108. 

6.  By  having  been  once  irrecoverably  ashamed,  100. 

m.  The  several  degrees  of  shamelessness  in  sin,  110. 

1.  To  show  respect  to  sinful  persons,  110. 

8.  To  defend  sin,  111. 

3.  To  glory  in  it,  118. 

IV.  The  reasons  why  shamelessness  is  so  destructive,  1 

1.  Because  it  presupposes  those  actions  which  Crod 
punished,  113,  and, 

8.  It  has  a  destructive  influence  upon  the  government  ol 

y.  The  judgments,  by  which  it  procures  the  sinner's  i 
and  disastrous  death,  116.    War  and  desolation,  ib,    Capt 

Lastly,  An  application  is  made  of  the  whole,  116. 
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NrxB.  zxxii.  83. 
Be  raw  yowr  tin  will  find  you  out. 

These  words  reach  the  case  of  all  sinners,  118. 

L  Sin  upon  a  confidence  of  concealment,  118.    For, 

I.  No  man  engages  in  sin,  but  as  it  bears  some  appearai 

8.  Shame  and  pain  are  by  God  made  the  consequents  of 

If.  Take  up  that  confidence,  181,  upon, 

1    Their  own  success,  181, 
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s  of  others,  129. 
of  tbeir  own  conniiig,  194. 
f  Topentanee,  134^ 
t  oertainly  defeated,  1S6.    Beeaiise, 
confidence  of  secrecy  is   the   cause   of  the   sinuer's   di& 

>metiiiies  a  proTidential  concorrenee  of  unlikely  accidents  for  a 

metimes  is  the  means  of  discoyering  another,  128. 

r  may  discover  himself  through  frensyand  distraction,  129,  of 

a  conscience,  190.. 

e  sfuddenly  struck  by  some  notable  jn^^ment,  191,  or, 

guilt  win  foUov  him  into  another  world,  if  he  shonld  chance  to 

las. 

SERMON  IX. 

VKM  Baoocrnron  or  tbs  bswabs. 

HiB.  XI.  24— 26. 

s,  whm  ht  eam»  to  yean,  rtfund  to  bt  caUid  th»  ion  of  Ph0raok*t 
hoMJNg  raihar  to  njfar  affidion  with  the  posfiU  of  Ood,  than  to 
laauru  of  tm  far  a  teamm;  ettuming  thi  rtproodb  of  ChrUt  gruHtr 
ail  tht  tnamm  of  Eg^ :  far  ht  had  rt$pect  unto  tho  reeompinet 
P.  134. 

I  is  not  bonnd  to  sequester  his  mind  from  respect  to  an  ensuing 

For,  . 

isidered  barely  as  duty  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  man's  will,  196. 

1  has  originally  an  ayerseness  to  duty,  196. 

fections  of  the  soul  are  not  at  all  gratified  by  any  thing  in 

of  itself  was  a  sufficient  motive,  then  hope  and  fear  would  be 

aswer  to  some  objections,  144. 

rd  and  a  respect  to  it  are  necessary  to  engage  man's  obedience, 
lolutely,  but  with  respect  to  man's  present  condition,  149.  The 
of  may  be  drawn  from  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  all  law- 
it  is  every  man's  infinite  concern  to  t^to  himself  a  principle  to  act 
ly  bring  him  to  his  beatific  end,  161. 


SEBMON  X. 

•v  tbb  obbbbax.  bbiubbbctiob. 

Acts  xxtv.  15. 

Souurcb  God,  which  they  thuneehet  alto  aUow,  that  there  ihaU  ht  aruitr 

re€tumofthidead,bothofthij%etand%i^.    P.  16& 

in  that  there  must  be  a  general  retribution,  and,  by  consequence,  a 

rrection,  169. 

r  of  which,  though 

ceding  difficult,  because 

I  reason  is  averse  to  it,  166. 

rerseness  is  grounded  partly  upon  many  improbabilities,  166,  partly 

ight  impossibilities  charged  upon  it,  167.    Yet 

ided  upon  sufficient  and  solid  grounds,  169,  which  will  appear 

wering  the  objections  of  improbability  and  impossibility,  160. 
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«.  By  positive  arguments,  164. 

m.  Oaineth  much  worth  and  excelleney  from  all  diose  difi 
from  hence, 

1.  We  collect  the  utter  insufficiency  of  bare  nataral  religio 

2.  "We  ^er  dM  in^riety  of  Socinian  opinions  concern: 
don,  171. 

SERMON  XI. 


THi  DooTBnn  oy  Tin  BLmtsBn  Trnvrrr. 
CoL.n.  S. 

Zb  tJu  acknouMgmmt  of  tht  t^fiUry  of  God^  amd  tf  tht  Fat 

P.  174. 

These  words  examined  and  explained,  prore  the  plorali^ 
divine  natore  a  great  mysteiy,  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  Chrif 
will  appear  by  showing 

L  What  conditions  art  feqnivad  to  denominate  a  thing  a  m; 

1.  That  it  be  really  tme,  and  not  contrary  to  reason,  176. 

2.  That  it  be  above  the  reach  of  mere  reason  to  find  it  o 
yealed,  179. 

8.  That,  being  revealed,  it  be  yet  very  difficult  for,  if  not  a 
fyiUy  to  comprehend  it,  188. 

IL  That  all  these  conditions  meet  in  the  article  of  the  Trin 

With  an  account  of  the  blasphemous  expressions  and 
Socinians,  186. 

Lastlv,  Since  this  article  is  of  so  great  moment,  it  is  fit  to  < 

1.  The  caused  which  have  unsettled  and  destroyed  the 
Such  as  representing  it  in  a  figure,  ib^  expressing  it  by  bold 
terms,  189,  building  it  on  texts  of  scripture  which  will 
thing,  %b» 

2.  The  means  how  to  fix  and  continue  it  in  the  mind,  1( 
^n  revelation,  ib^  and  suppressing  all  over-curious  inquiri< 
of  it,  ib. 
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m       2  Thbss.  it.  11. 

Jnd  for  this  cauu  God  thall  $end  them  ttrong  dehuion,  that  tl 

lie.    P.  192. 

A  very  severe  judgment  is  here  denocmoed  against  them  w 
*ove  of  the  truth,  193 ;  which  will  be  best  understood  by  shon 
I.  How  the  mind  of  man  can  believe  a  lie,  194,  either 

1.  Through  the  remoteness  of  the  facnl^  from  its  object,  1 

2.  Through  some  weakness  or  disorder  in  it,  196. 

"n.  What  it  is  to  receive  the  love  of  truth,  196,  viz.  to  < 
choose  it,  199.    And  consequentiy,  what  it  is,  not  to  receive  i 
UL  How  the  not  receiving  the  love  of  truth  into  the  will  d 
standing  to  delusion,  201. 

1.  By  drawing    the    understanding   from   fixing  its  co 
truth,  201. 

2.  By  prejudicing  it  against  it,  202. 

3.  By  darkening  the  mindr  which  is  the  peculiar  malignity 
rv.  How  God  can  properly  be  said  to  send  men  delusions, 

1.  By  withdrawing  his  enlightening  influence  from  the  und 

2.  By  commissioning  the  spirit  of  falsehood  to  seduce  the  i 


vx  rou  p.  IK 

dofttiai  ^isponag  of  men  iato  snoh  oironmstaiiees  of  life  as  hare 

delude,  208. 

ennission  of  lying  wonders,  809. 

a  Ae  greatness  of  this  delusion  consists,  312. 

;  as  it  is  spiritual,  and  directly  annoys  a  man's  soul,  213,  and 

aiiy  blasts  his  onderatanding,  216. 

>nseqaences,  218,  as  it  renders  the  conscience  useless,  ib^  and 

1  destroetion,  219. 

leduetions  may  be  made  from  the  whole,  220* 

is  not  inconsistent  with  God's  holiness  to  punish  one  sin  with 

I  best  way  to  eonfirm  our  faith  about  the  truths  of  religion  is  to 

Kowledge  them,  228. 

psby  we  may  be  able  to  find  out  the  true  cause  of  atheism,  226,  and 


SERMONS  XIV.  XV. 

OH  COTBTOVSVISt. 
Luxx  XIT.  16. 
mUo  than.  Take  hmdf  and  bnoan  tf  covetounieu ;  fir  a  mon'f  Ufk  am- 
fiotmtht  aimndance  of  tJu  tkingt  vfkkh  ht  jMmcfMf A.    P.  229. 

al  for  man  to  aim  at  happiness,  the  way  to  which  seems  to  be 
e  of  this  world's  good  things,  and  covetousness  is  supposed  the 
ttire  it    But  our  SaTionr  confutes  this  in  these  words,  229,  which 

hortation,  280,  wherein  we  may  observe 

tior  of  it,  Christ  himself,  231,  the  Lord  of  the  universe,  232,  de- 

\  lowest  estate  of  poverty,  ib. 

ig  we  are  dehorted  from,  covetousness,  282,  by  which  is  not  meant 

recast  and  parsimoznr,  233,  but  an  anxious  care  about  worldly 

ed  with  a  distrust  of  providence,  234,  a  rapacity  in  getting,  236, 

ways,  237,  a  tenaciousness  in  keeping,  238. 

%j  we  are  dehorted  from  it:  *'Take  heed  and  beware,"  240.    Tot 

t  to  prevail  upon  us,  by  its  near  resemblance  to  virtue,  ib^  the 

f  its  pleas,  241,  the  rq>utation  it  generally  gives  in  the  world,  243. 

&  great  difficnlQr  in  removing  it,  244. 

rhe  reason  of  that  dehortation,  247,  that  "  a  man's  life  consisteth 

udance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth,"  248.    Because 

(tting  of  them  men  are  pat  upon  the  greatest  toils  and  labours,  248, 

est  dangers,  249,  commit  the  greatest  sins,  262.    And 

they  are  gotten,  are  attended  with  excessive  cares,  263,  with  an 

iire  of  getting  more,  264,  are  exposed  to  many  temptations,  266,  to 

id  envy  of  aU  about  them,  267. 

»ssession  of  earthly  riches  is  not  able  to  remove  those  things  which 

r  men  miserable,  268,  such  as  affect  his  mind,  t5.,  or  his  body,  269. 

reatest  happiness  this  life  is  capable  of^  may  be  enjoyed  without 

ce,  260. 


SERMON  XVI. 
van  wxvT  to  hxavzv  whosx  bsaet  was  hot  thses  asFoai. 

Matt.  vj.  21. 

"  whnt  yoMT  treasure  is,  there  wiU  ymtr  heart  be  aXso,    P.  264. 

as  concerning  men's  heart's  being  fixed  upon  his  treasure  or  chiet 

ay  be  considered 

itire  proposition  in  themselves,  266. 
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1.  Supposing'  fhat  ei^ery  mui  has  something  vhieh  he  m 
!I66,  which  appears  from  the  aetiyitj  of  his  mind,  ib^  ani 
acting,  266. 

3.  Declaring  that  every  man  places  his  whole  heart  npo 
oy  a  restless  endearonr  to  acqoire  it,  ib^  by  &  continual  d 
supporting  himself  with  it  in  all  his  tronbles,  t6.,  by  &  wiU 
all  other  things  tb  presenre  it,  S70. 

n.  As  they  enforce  the  foregoing  precept  in:  the  I9t 
wherein  the  things  on  earth  and  the  thmgs  in  heaTen  are  i 
^or  men's  affections,  S7S,  and  that  the  last  ought  to  claim  tl 
the  other,  will  be  proved 

1.  By  considering  the  world,  how  vastly  inferior  it  is  to 
heart,  378. 

%,  By  considering  the  world  in  itseU;  874^  how  all  its  enj 
^ing,  376,  and  out  of  our  power,  276.  And  on  the  conl 
exchange  God  gives  for  man's  heart,  374,  and  the  enjoym 
fectible,  endless,  376,  and  not  to  be  taken  away,  tb. 

The  improvement  of  these  particulars  is  to  convince 
vanity  of  most  men's  pretences  to  religion,  377. 


SERMON  XVn. 

OV  TBS  BVUCATIpV   OF  VOUTB. 

Paov.  xxix.  6. 
a  dtUi  m  tki  way  ht  thmUd  g<hf  and  y/hm  kt  it  < 
fromil.    P.  281. 

The  rebellion  of  forty-one  has  had  ever  since  a  very  ] 
upon  this  kingdom,  281. .  To  hinder  the  mischief  whereo 
is  best,  to  plant  virtue  in  youth,  in  order  to  ensure  the  prac 
mature  or  declining  age,  888.  For  since  every  man  is  n 
evil,  and  this  evil  principle  will  (if  not  hindered)  pass  in 
vicious  habits  will,  from  personal,  grow  national;  and  no 
can  be  had  but  by  an  early  discipline ;  it  is  absolutely  neeei 
of  youth  should  be  formed  with  a  virtuous,  preventing  educ 
the  business  of 

1.  Parents ;  who  ought  to  deserve  that  honour,  which  thei 
them ;  and  to  instil  into  their  hearts  early  principles  of  tl 
their  king,  387. 

3.  Schoolmasters ;  whose  influence  is  more  powerful  thai 
selves,  390,  and  who  ought  to  use  great  discretion  in  the  : 
charge,  391. 

&  The  clergy;  who  should  chiefly  attend  first  upon  ca 
confirmation,  294,  and  lastly,  instructing  them  from  the  pul 
to  remind  them  of  obedience  and  subjection  to  the  govemm 

Lastly,  it  is  incumbent  upon  great  men  to  suppress  com 
academies,  398,  and  to  countenance  all  legal  free  grammar 
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SERMON  XVIU. 

F^XTEVCB   or   COirSCIBirCB  VO   BZCUSB  VOE   EBB1 
JUDOBS  XIX.  80. 

Jnd  it  loof  90,  that  all  that  saw  U  taid.  Thin  wot  no  muk  detd 
day  that  thi  ehUdren  of  bratl  canu  yp  out  of  tht  land  of  i 
coniider  ofit^  taht  adna,  and  tpeak  your  rnmdt.    P.  803. 

These  words  were  occasioned  by  a  foul  and  detestable  £ 
of  kingly  government,  happened  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  I 
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tss  \he  miiTder  of  King  Charles  the  First,  802.    The  unparalleled 

wbicl&  deed  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

les,  biaman  accomplishments,  and  personal  virtues  of  the  person 

aal  preparations  to  such  a  murder,  a  factions  ministry  and  a 
and  their  rebellions  catechism,  809. 
rs  in  this  tragical  scene,  31 1. 

umer  of  procedure  in  it,  812,  openly,  ib*,  eroellj,  318,  and  with 
»nscience  and  protestations  of  religion,  816. 
consequences  of  it,  316,  snch  as  were  of  a  civil,  ib^  or  a  religious 

inpon  we  oQ^t  to  take  adyice,  819,  and  consider,  that  our  sins 
cause  of  our  calamities ;  and  that  the  best  way  to  avoid. the  same 
3  more,  8S0.  ^ 

SERMON  XIX. 

'AM    WaamLT  TBAXSrOBJCXll  I»TO  AV  AVeSL  OF  LIOBT. 

^2  Cob.  XI.  14. 
mi;  fir  8atamhkn»e^uiramrformtdmiommamgd€fU^,    P.  88S. 

Is  suppose  that  there  is  a  detil,  and  forewarn  us  against  his 
aises,  822;  and  the  sense  of  the  words  may  be  prosecuted  by 

luence  he  has  upon  the  soul,  and  how  he  conveys  his  fallacies,  824. 
ig,  or  sometimes  altering  the  humours  of  the  body,  824. 
sting  the  ideas  of  things  to  the  imagination,  825. 
ional  possession  of  man,  826. 

instances,  wherein  he,  under  the  mask  of  light,  has  imposed  upon 
worldj  827,  making  use, 

church's  abhorrence  of  polytheism,  to  bring  in  Arianism,  827. 
zealous  adoration  of  Christ's  person,  to  introduce  the  superstitious 
Ofpery,  828. 

haking  off  of  popeiy,  to  bring  in  the  two  extremes  of  Socinianism.. 
lusiasm,  337,  with  a  comparison  of  this  last  with  popery,  338. 
n  principles,  whereby  he  is  like  to  repeat  his  cheats  upon  the 

[ng  faith  and  free  grace  undermine  the  necessity  of  a  good  life,  342 
)sing  the  power  of  godliness  irreconcileably  to  all  forms,  343. 
ing  the  kingdom  of  Christ  oppose  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  344. 
we  ought  not  to  cast  the  least  pleasing  look  upon  any  of  his  in 
1, 346,  but  encounter  him  with  watchfulness  and  prayer,  847. 


SERMON  XX. 

*BS   CSBTAIBTT    OV   OOB   SAVIOVB's  BBSUBBBCTM^. 
JOBB  XX.  29. 

to  kim,  Thonuu,  beeautt  thau  katt  ttm  nu,  thou  hmti  beHmd;  bUaed  an 
they  who  have  fiot  teen,  and  yet  have  beUeoed,    P.  848. 

ection  of  a  body  before  its  total  dissolution  is  easier  to  be  believed 
and  it  was  this  last  sort  of  resurrection  which  puzzled  Thomas's 

with  various  objections,  8dl.    Which,  after  some  preliminary  con- 

b^  are  severally  proposed,  and  answered  under  eight  heads,  362— 
with  a  confutation  of  the  lie  invented  by  the  Jews,  859.    Then, 

s  being  removed,  Christ's  resurrection  is  proposed  to  our  belief 

and  sutficient  grounds,  361,  viz. 

istant,  uniform  affirmation  of  such  persons  as  had  sufficient  means 

id  of  the  truth,  361,  and  were  of  an  unquestionable  sincerity,  362. 
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3.  The  miracles  which  confirmed  the  aposUe's  words,  86: 
Lastly,  that  such  tradition  has  greater  reason  for  its  bel 

gested  for  its  dishelitf,  368. 
Thonce  we  ought  to  admire  the  commanding  excellency 

force  its  way  throngh  the  opposition  of  carnal  reason,  with  a 

to  dirine  revelation,  365. 

SERMON  XXI 

OBIDIXVCI   FOS   COiriCIBHCE   BAKB  THS  DVTT   OF  GOC 
ROMAHB   XIII.  6. 

Wherefore  ye  tmut  needs  be  tubjeet,  not  only  for  wrath,  but  aU 

P.  368. 

In  these  words  there  is, 

L  A  daty  enjoined,  viz.  subjection,  368,  which  the  belie 
of  Rome  are  commanded  to  pay  Nero,  369. 

n.  The  groand  of  this  daty,  **  for  conscience  sake,"  d7( 
to  consider, 

1.  The  lUMoInte  nnlawifalness  of  resistance,  878,  notwi 
trin^i  of  the  sons  both  of  Rome,  ih^  and  of  Geneva,  376, 
and  English  puritans,  377.  With  an  account  how  far  hn 
conscience,  378. 

2.  The  scandal  which  resistanoe  easts  upon  Christianity, 


SERMON  XXII. 

MUr'i   IITABIUTT  TO  FIVD   OUT  OOD's  JtrDSM 

RoHAVi  XI.  33. 
Hotc  wkiewrchable  are  hit  toaySf  and  his  judgments  past  findi 

The  methods  of  divina  Providence,  whereof  King  Charh 
jf!Ct  of  this  day's  commemoration)  is  an  eminent  instance, 
apprehension,  888 ;  and  the  most  advanced  wisdom  is  an  in 
the  ways  of  God,  with  respect, 

I.  To  the  reason  or  cause  of  them,  384.  For  men  are  p 
causes  as  are  either  false,  as  that  the  happy  in  this  life  ar 
of  God's  love ;  the  miserable,  of  his  hatred,  ib, ;  and  tha 
attends  innocence,  and  sufferings,  guilt,  387 ;  or  imperfect, 

II.  To  the  event  or  issue  of  them,  392.    For  men  usual 
event  of  an  action,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  ability  c 
or  from  success  formerly  gained  under  the  same  or  less  prot 
t^.,  or  according  to  the  preparations  made  for  it,  and  the 
it,  393. 

Hence  we  may  infer» 

1.  The  folly  of  making  success  the  rule  of  our  actions,  3 

2.  The  necessi^  of  depending  upon  Providence,  397. 

3.  The  impossibility  of  a  rational  dependence,  but  in 
courses,  397. 

SERMONS  XXIII.  XXIV. 

BHTBVSIASTS   HOT  LEB    BT  TBB   BPIBIT  OV  C 
RoXAHi   VIII.  14. 

For  as  many  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  Gody  they  are  the  sons  < 

It  being  clear  that  the  Spirit  of  God  in  some  degree  leads 
400,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  the  prosecution  of  th^e  words, 


HBAM  OF  ggBMOWg  VSf  XOL^.lU' 
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Bpiiit  is  said  to  be  in  men,  401|  viz.  tvo  ways  allt)wable  by  scrip- 
tally,  as  be  fiUeth  all  things,  401. 
rects  he  produces  in  them,  401. 

J  pretended  to  by  the  Famlfists,  viz.  a  personal  indwelling  in 
ot  to  be  proved  either  from  reason  or  from  scripture,  40S. 
n  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  408,  viz. 

ly,  by  his  prescribing  rules  of  actions  in  the  written  word,  404. 
,  by  his  illumination  of  the   judgment,  and   bending  of  the 

r  pretended  to  by  enthusiasts,  viz.  his  speaking  inwardly  to  them, 

owable;  because, 

s  is  by  the  Spirit  itself  declared  a  rule  both  necessary  and  suffi- 

rard  speaking  is  seldom  alleged  but  for  the  patronage  of  such  ae- 

>t  upon  any  other  account  be  warranted,  406. 

vary  to  the  experience  of  the  generality  of  Christians,  407. 

a  door  to  all  profaneness  and  licentiousness  of  living,  407. 

can  assure  himself  or  others,  that  the  Spirit  speaks  inwardly  to 

Vom  the  quality  of  the  thing  spoken,  nor  from  reason,  scripture, 

09. 

Ktion  of  what  the  pretenders  to  an  immediate  impulse  of  the  Spirit 

nreral  scripture  examples,  415,  as  of  Abraham,  419,  Jacob,  420, 

nidwives,  Moses,  t6.,  Phinehas,  i6.,  the  Israelites,  421,  Samson,  4212, 

I.,  Elijah,  423.    Also  with  four  observations  relating  to  the  ex- 

these  examples,  416—419. 

B  meant  by  being  the  sons  of  God ;  viz.  by  imitation,  423. 

y  infer  from  the  foregoing  particulars, 

(tenders  to  such  an  inward  voice  of  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to 

word,  are  not  to  be  endured  in  the  communion  of  a  Christian 

ing  the  highest  reproach  to  religion,  426.    Nor, 

lolerated  in  the  state,  as  having  a  pernicious  influence  upon 


SERMON  XXV. 

I    von   PAST    XIBCIXS    TBS    WAT    TO    OBTAIN     PITTVBB    B&BSSXV«f. 
ISAZAE  V.  4» 

BM  been  dene  more  to  my  vUuffard  thai  Ihavt  not  dome  in  it?    P.  428. 

words  a  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  sins  of  the  Jews  and  those 
,  428,  by  considering  in  the  text, 

ner  of  God's  complaint,  which  runs  in  a  patheticri  interrogation, 
g  in  it  a  surprise  grounded  upon, 
ngeness,  420,  and, 
sual  indignity  of  the  thing,  430. 
aplaint  itself,  430,  wherein  is  includedi 
ion  complaining,  God  himself,  430. 
ions  complained  of,  the  Jews,  431. 
and  of  the  complaint,  431,  which  appears  by  observing, 
hA  dealt  with  them,  by  committing  his  oracles  to  them,  432,  by 
IS  mercies,  433,  and  by  his  judgments  for  their  correction,  484. 
hey  dealt  with  God  by  way  of  return,  436.    And  they  are  charged 
s  and  oppression,  ver.  7,  t6.,  rapacity  and  covetousness,  ver.  8,  t6., 
msuality,  ver.  11, 12, 437. 

le  of  the  comphunt,  ver.  6,  6,  viz.  The  bereaving  them  of  all  their 
,  of  their  laws,  and  military  force,  439,  upon  the  failure  of  which 
ese  evils; 

ithin ;  a  growth  of  all  sects  and  factions,  489. 
ithont ;  to  be  laid  waste  by  a  foreign  enemy,  440. 
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SERMON  XXYI. 


TBI  VATUEl,  CAVt|%  AVB   C<IV»avnrCB8  OIP'BB 
^AJiBl  UI.  16. 

For  where  «Nvymg  owl  ftrife  i%  tktn  it  ant/iinM  and  coery  eml 

In  ord^r  to  prove,  that  of  all  sins  there  is  none  of  greater  mi 
ness  than  envy,  441,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show, 
I.  What  it  is,  and  wherein  its  nature  consists,  441. 
XL  What  are  its  causes,  443,  on  the  part,  . 

1.  Of  the  person  envying,  448,  viz.  great  malice  and  basen 
an  unreasonable  grasping  ambition,  444,  an  inward  sense 
weakness,  445,  idleness,  446. 

2.  Of  the  person  envied,  447,  viz.  great  natural  parts  and 
favour  of  princes  and  great  persons,  448,  wealth  and  prosp< 
and  reputation,  461. 

m.  What  are  its  effects, "  confusion  and  every  evil  work,"  4 
1.  To  the  envious  person  himself,  458. 

3.  To  the  person  envied,  453,  viz.,  a  busy  prying  into  all 
calumny  and  detraction,  454,  his  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  41 

rV.  What  use  and  improvement  may  be  made  of  this 
learning, 

1.  The  extreme  vanity  of  the  best  enjoyments  of  this  irorld, 

2.  The  safety  of  the  lowest,  and  the  happiness  of  a  middle  c 

3.  The  necessity  of  depending  upon  Providence,  457. 


SERMON  XIVII. 

CBBIST*S   raOXIBB  THX   SVrPOBT  OV   HIS   BX8PIBSD   XIB 

LuKB  xxr.  15. 

For  I  wiU  give  you  a  mouth  and  medom^  which  aU  your  ndoenaria 
gainsay  nor  resiet,    P.  460. 

Our  Saviour,  before  his  death,  in  order  to  support  the  minist 
against  what  should  befall  them  after  it,  leaves  with  them  this 
the  words  of  which  is  implied, 

I.  A  prediction,  that  the  apostles  should  not  fiiil  of  advem 
would  oppose  them  both  in  word,  by  gainsaying,  464,  and  i 
ing,  466. 

n.  The  promise  itself  of  such  an  assistance  as  should  over 
position,  467,  very  necessary  to  remove  the  fears  which  he  f( 
apt  to  seize  their  spirits,  ib.    In  which  promise  we  may  consid 

1.  The  thing  promised,  viz.,  a  mouth,  468,  or  an  ability  o 
great  perspicuity,  469,  simplicity,  470,  zeal,  471,  and  wisdom, 
action  and  behaviour,  478,  by  opposing  neither  things  nor  per 
than  they  stood  in  their  way,  ib^  and  onposing  them  resolutely 
did,  473.  Which  two,  viz.,  "  mouth  and  wisdom,"  being  unite<l 
est  advantage,  474^ 

3.  The  person  promising,  viz.,  Christ,  474. 

3.  The  means,  by  which  that  promise  was  performed,  viz.,  tl 
Holy  Ghost,  474. 
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AMMM  HSnWBt  OF  CBITBCH  VOVBBnaST  BXr&OBBB. 

Gax.  XI.  6. 
M  jrfoct  by  aubjeetioti,  nOfnotfiran  hour;  that  thi  truth  ofth*  goapd 
mig^  eonimut  with  yon.    P.  476. 

ajr  of  8t  Panl's  dealing  with  the  schismatics  of  his  time,  a  pat- 
awn  how  to  deal  with  oor  dissenters,  viz.,  not  to  yield  np  the  least 
i  constitntions  of  our  church  to  their  demands  or  pretences,  though 
g  and  importunate,  476—479.  The  prosecation  of  which  asser- 
lanaged  bjr  considering, 
ences  alleged  by  dissenters  against .  pur  church's  ceremonies, 

irfiUness  of  those  ceremonies,  480. 

cpediency,  481. 

lilness,  48S.    Which  three  excepticms  are  confated  se^eially, 

sequences  of  yielding  or  giving  them  up,  483.    Which  will  ap- 

^rons,  if  we  observe, 

per  and  disposition  of  those  men  who  press  for  such  a  com- 

\s  of  such  a  compliance  heretofore,  484»  and  those  which  a  com- 

li^ely  to  produce  for  the  Aitore,  485,  together  with  a  disegarse 

1,486. 

d  and  great  influence  of  a  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions 

in  procuring  the  settlement  of  it,  and  preserving  the  purity  of  the 

t  us,  491,  because  it  is  the  most  sovereign  means, 

ve  uni^  in  the  church,  491. 

in  the  church's  enemies  an  opinion  of  the  requisiteness  of  those 

ss  them  witn  an  awful  esteem  of  the  conscience  of  the  governors 

494, 

rief  recapitulation  is  made  of  all  the  forealleged  reasons  and 

by  (according   to   St  Paul's  example  and   dealing  with   the 

istians)  we  are  by  no  means  to  give  place  in  the  least  to  our 

ief  Heads  of  Sermons  XXDL  and  XXX.  see  voL  i.  p.  zviii. 
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SERMON  I. 

ssiah's  sttfferings  fok  the  bins  of  the  raoPLB. 

before    the   University    at    Christ   Church,  Oxford,    on   Good 
Friday,  1668.]   .       ' 

Isaiah  liii.  8,  latter  part. 
r  the  transgression  of  my  people  was  he  stricken, 

it  and  eloquent  prophet,  the  evangeEst  of  the  Jewish 
without  any  impropriety  he  may  be  called,  from  ver. 
foregoing  chapter  to  the  end  of  this,  seems  rapt  up 
contemplation  of  a  great  person  under  strange  and 
ictions,  whose  character,  with  all  the  heights  of  rhetoric 
genius  of  grief  and  prophecy  together  could  raise  him 

sets  himself  with  full  purpose  to  describe.  In  all 
[iption  there  is  no  one  passage  which  does  not  speak 
straordinary  and  supernatural  of  the  person  descnbed, 
represent  the  describer  of  it  in  the  highest  degree 
and  nipture;  so  that  nothing  could  transcend  the 
lie  expression  but  the  sublimity  of  its  subject.  For 
OS  upon  him  the  marks  and  tokens  of  something  more 
,  indeed  more  than  a  creature,  a^ribing  actions  to 
surmount  any  created  power,  and  so  visibly,  upon  all 
f  reason,  above  the  strength  and  reach  of  the  strongest 
1,  that  if  the  person  here  spoken  of  be  but  a  man, 
t  requires  the  wit  of  more  than  a  man  to  make  sense 
hecy.  Who  that  great  person  therefore  was,  here  so 
y  set  forth  by  the  prophet,  is  the  thing  now  to  be 
0.  In  which  inquiry  we  shall  find  several  opinions, 
me  of  them  pretending  to  give  the  right  interpretation 
.  I  shall  reduce  them  all  to  these  two. 
e  opinion  of  the  ancients. 

The  opinion  of  some  later  interpreters. 

for  the  ancient  interpreters,  I  may  boldly  and  truly 
-1  A  1 
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say,  that  it  was  the  general  sense  of  all  the  old 
that  the  person  intended  in  this  prophecy  was  th< 
the  affirmation  of  Rabbi  Alschech  in  his  con 
prophecy,  Bjoltinm  nostri  beaia  memaruB  uno  oi 
receptam  traditUmem  hie  de  rege  Mesdd  sermc 
though  their  opinion  of  the  temporal  greatne^ 
might  (if  any  thing)  tempt  them  to  draw  this 
way,  since  -it  declares  the  low,  abject,  and  oppre 
the  person  here  treated  of,  yet  to  show  that  a 
was  no  such  paradox  in  the  divinity  of  the 
rabbies,  it  was  a  constant  received  speech  ai 
dividing  all  the  afflictions  of  the  people  of  God 
one  third  was  to  fall  upon  the  Messias. 

And  as  for  the  doetors  and  ^fathers  of  the  ( 
they  do  all  with  one  unanimous  breath  declare  1 
phecy  of  the  Messias,  and  tbis^  Messias  to  be  Je 
so  fuU  are  they  to  this  purpose,  that  Esaias  upoi 
this  prophecy  is  styled  by  some  of  them  evangei 
propheticus.  Nor  was  ever  the  least  intimatic 
other  sense  of  it,  till  a  little  before  this  last 
Christianity  has  endeavoured  to  get  footing 
world. 

Second,  The  other  opinion  is  of  the  later  intc 
which  I  account  the  Jewish,  that  is,  such  as  hai 
thousand  years  since  Christ*s  time,  whose  opini< 
will  be  found  to  have  this  eminent  property  of 
very  various.  For  having  departed  from  the  oh 
pretation,  they  are  noways  agreed  what  they  si 
the  room  of  it  Some  will  have  the  subject  of 
have  been  the  people  of  Israel.  Some  indefini 
righteous  person.  Some  affirm  it  to  have  been 
among  the  rest  will  needs  have  the  person  here  s] 
been  the  prophet  Jeremy.  The  authors  of  each  o: 
give  us  such  insipid  stories  upon  this  chapter,  ai 
ushered  in  with  the  grave  and  solemn  preface  o 
time^"  than  to  be  accounted  interpretations  of  the  ^ 

He  who  contends  for  the  prophet  Jeremy,  is  or 
Haggaon,  and  he  stands  alone,  not  being  counten 
his  Jewish  brethren,  till  one  in  the  Christian  cl 
to  be  his  second,  and  out  of  his  zeal,  forsooth, 
faith,  to  wrest  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  oi 
of  the  Christian  church,  which  it  has  fought  wil 
ism  ever  since  it  was  a  church.  And  Aus  mi 
confidence  (because  with  evidence)  affirm,  that  jf 
may  be  proved  to  have  had  their  first  and  liters 
the  person  of  any  besides  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
proving  them  to  belong  to  him  at  a  second  hand 
modatioii  (as  the  word  is)  are  but  vain  and  precari 


THE  Messiah's  scffkbssgb  for  man's  sins.  S 

ind  indeed  upon  his  hypotkesis  ma^  reject  them  as 

can  allege  them,  and  then  convince  him  vrho  can. 
'   can  this    prophecy  be  made  to    agree  to  Jeremy? 
truth  or  propriety  could  he  be  said  to  hav^  been  "  ex- 
ixtoUed,  and  to  have  been  very  high ;   to  have  been 

our  transgressions:  and  to  have  had  the  iniquity  of 
ipon  him  ?"    How  could  it  be  said  of  him,  **  Wno  shall 

generation  ?"  and  that  ^^  he  should  see  bis  seed   and 
days?"   and  also  that  ''he  should  divide  the  spoil  with 
"  with  the  Uke  expressions. 
,  says  our  expositor,  "  he  was  exalted  and  veiy  high," 

Chaldeans  bad  him  in  admiration,  which  yet  is  more 
ad  of,  and  thanks  to  a  good  invention  for  it:  though 
confessed,  that  upon  his  being  drawn  out  of  the  dUn- 
Bs  something  higher  and  more  exalted  than  he  was 

the  next  place,  ''he  was  stricken  for  transgression,  and 
quities  laid  upon  him,"  because  by  the  sin  and  injuri- 
s  of  the  Jews  he  was  cruelly  and  unworthily  used,  as 

or  most  of  the  prophets  Avere  both   before  and  after 

then  for  that  sajrmg,  '^Who  shall  declare  his  genera- 
e  meaning  of  that  we  are  told  is.  Who  shall  reckon  his 
he  shall  live  to  be  very  aged ;  though  yet  we  know 
f  his  age,  but  that  he  prophesied  about  forty  years: 
me  others  have  prophesied  much  longer,  and  particu- 
L,  who  prophesied  about  fourscore.  As  for  the  other 
of  "  seeing  his  seed,  and  prolonging  his  days,"  that  '^e 
must  signify,  that  he  should  see  many  of  his  converts 
where  he  should  live  for  a  long  time.  Though  yet  we 
r  any  one  of  those  converts,  nor  of  any  such  prolong- 
fs  ihete,  but  that  it  is  a  constant  tradition  of  antiquity 
kI  an  untimely  disastrous  death,  being  knocked  on  the 
gypt  by  his  wicked  countiymen  with  a  fuller's  club, 
le  last  place,  for  his  "dividing  the  spoil  with  the 
bat  we  are  informed  was  fulfilled  in  this,  that  Nebula- 
Bin  of  the  Chaldean  host,  as  we  find  in  Jeremy  xl.  5, 

reward  and  some  victuals  (that  is  to  say,  a  small  supply 
n  of  meat  and  money  for  his  present  support)  and  so 
way.  A  worthy  glorious  "dividing  the  spoil"  indeed, 
after  the  same  rate  that  the  poor  may  be  said  to  divide 
when  they  take  their  shares  of  what  is  given  them  at 
doors. 

we  have  here  an  interpretation,  but  as  for  the  sense 
,  for  ought  I  see,  must  shift  for  itself.  But  whether 
ag  and  hale  words  both  from  sense  and  context,  and 
ueeze  whatsoever  meaning  we  please  out  of  them,  be 
may  speak  with  some  change  of  the  prophet's  phrase) 
es  '^th  cords  of  blasphemy,  and  nonsense  as  it  were 
t-rope,  let  any  sober  and  impartial  hearer  or  reader  be 
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judge.  For  whatsoever  tides  the  itch  of  novdtj  t 
has  thought  &t  to  dignifj^  such  immortal,  incom 
prehenable  interpreters  with,  yet  if  these  inter] 
to  take  place,  the  said  prophecies  (which  all  befb 
the  aforesaid  Rabbi  Saadias  unanimously  fixed  in 
of  them,  upon  the  sole  person  of  the  Messiah)  m 
actually  fulfilled,  and  consequently  the  veracity 
said  prophecies  strictly  accounted  for,  though  Jea 
had  never  been  born.  Which  being  so,  would 
thought  the  author  of  the  book  De  reritaie  Religi 
et  de  Saiisfactume  Ckristiy  could  be  also  the  authoi 
pretations  as  these?  No  age  certainly  ever  produi 
man  in  all  sorts  of  learning  than  Grotius,  nor  more  h 
with  all  sorts  of  arms,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  i 
tion  of  the  Christian  faith,  bad  he  not  in  his  i 
frequently  turned  the  edge  of  them  the  wrong  waj 
Well  therefore,  taking  it  for  manifest,  and  tha 
grounds  of  rational  and  unforced  interpretation,  t 
here  spoken  of  was  the  Messias,  and  diat  this  M 
no  other  than  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  great  M 
second  covenant,  **very  God,  and  very  man,"  i 
tittle  of  this  prophecy  is  most  exactly  verified,  a; 
does  most  peculiarly  and  inconmiunicably  agree :  w 
now  to  take  an  account  of  the  several  parts  of  th< 
we  have  these  three  things  considerable. 
'  I.  The  suffering  itself,  "  he  was  stricken." 

II.  The  nature  of  the  sufifeiing,  which  was  pe 
tpry :  "  he  was  strick^  for  transgression :"  and, 

III.  The  ground  and  cause  of  this  suffering,  wl 
propriety  in  and  relation  to  the  person  for  wh< 
stricken,  implied  in  this  word,  "my  people:"  "fo 
sion  of  my  people  was  he  stricken."  Of  each  of 
order:  and. 


*  Hevine  had  the  opportunity  and  happiness  of  a  frequent  cor 
cooke,  the  late  Hebrew  and  Arabb  professor  to  the  university  of  Oa 
master  certainlv  of  the  eastern  languages  and  learning,  which  this 
nation  had  bred,  I  asked  him  more  than  once,  as  I  had  occasion, ' 
Grotius' s  exposition  of  Isaiah  liii.,  and  his  application  ofthatjpi 
sense  and  design  of  it,  to  the  person  of  the  prophet.  Jeremy  f  To 
shaking  his  head,  he  answered,  "Why  what  else  can  be  thougt 
that  in  this  the  opiniator  overruled  the  annotator,  and  the  man  ha 
his  fancy  ?"  This  account  gave  that  great  man  of  it,  though  he  was 
as  he  was  in  learning  (neater  than  which  none  could  be)  and  witJ 
respect  for  Grotius,  as  having  been  personally  acquainted  with  bin 
the  matter  lay  deeper  than  so,  for  there  was  a  certain  parly  of 
had  unhappily  enga^red  himself  with,  who  were  extremeiv  disgusi 
Sati9f(u:ti(AteVhristi,  Written  by  him  against  Socinus,  ana  therefc 
for  rather  satisfy)  these  men  by  turning  nis  pen  another  way  in  his 
also  was  the  true  reason  that  no  never  answered  Crellins ;  a  shi 
doubt,  to  such  as  shall  well  consider  those  matters,  that  those  in 
who  at  that  time  went  by  the  name  of  Remonstrants  and  Armin 
gnat  deal  more. 
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he  n^ffhring  itself:  "hewas  stricken."*  The  very  'Wprd 
»lence  and  invasion  from  wUhcmt.  It  was  not  a  suffering 
stock  of  the  mere  internal  weaknesses  of  nature,  which 

seeds  and  causes  of  its  dissolution  in  its  own  bowels, 

degrees  withers  and  decays,  and  at  length  <lies,  like  a 
for  want  of  oil  can  bum  no  longer,  but  like  .a  torch  in 
me  beat  and  ruffled,  and  at  length  blown  out  by  the 
i  north  wind ;  so  was  Christ  dealt  with  in  the  very  prime 
'  of  his  years,  being  by  main  force  torn  and  stricken  out 
Id.  Blows  did  the  work  of  time,  and  stripes  and  spears 
ad  of  age  to  put  a  period  to  his  afflicted  life.  Now, 
>ss  of  his  suffering  will  be  made  out  to  us  upon  these 
mts.     1.  Upon  the  account  of  the  latitude  and  extent  of 

the  intenseness  and  sharpness  of  it:  and,  3.  Of  th^ 
icting  it. 

or  Sbe  latitude  or  extent  of  it.  The  blow  reached 
t  of  his  humanity,  carrying  the  grief  all  over,  till 
^ersal  diffusion  of  itself  it  entered,  acconiing  to  the 
expression,  "  like  water  into  his  bowels,  or  like  oil  into 
'*    It  spread  itself  into  every  part  of  his  body,  as  if  it 

another  soul.  Nothing  was  free  from  suffering  that 
er.     Suffering  seemed   to  be   his   portion,   his  inherit- 

his  very  property.  Even  the  religion  that  be  came 
Lte  and  establish  was  a  suffering  religipn,  and  by  the 
lediod  of  establbhment  he  gave  the  first  and  -greatest 
r  it  in  himself.  He  who  would  recount  every  part  of 
\  suffered  must  read  a  lecture  of  anatomy.  From  the 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  there  was  nothing  but 
of  pain  and  suffering :  "  they  made  long  furrows  upon 
'  says  the  Psalmist,  they  did,  as  it  were^  tear  and  plough 
[)cent  body.  In  his  person  we  might  have  seen  grief  in 
and  supremacy,  grief  triumphant,  crowned  and  arrayed 
grief  rmgning  and  doing  the  utmost  that  it  was  able. 
)ject  too  well  known,  and  too  frequently  discoursed  of, 
eseriptions  of  the  thorns,  the  spears,  and  ^  the  nails,  that 
r  several  parts  in  this  tragedy,  and  that  so  that  the 
tive  of  our  Saviour's  •  passion  cannot  but  beget  another 
ious  bearer  of  it.  But  when  we  have  said. the  utmost 
ily  sufferings,  vte  still  know  that  nature  has  provided  a 
lie  to  make  and  stand  up  against  all  these;  for  the 
id  firmness  of  a  resolved  mind  will  bear  a  man  above 
y,  as  the  breath  bears  up  the  body  from  sinking :  but 
supporter  itself  fails,  when  the  primum  vivens  and  the 
loriens  has  had  a  mortal  blow,  and  the  iron  enters  into 
joul,  the  baffled  nature  must  surrender  and  quit  the 
iless  seconded  and  held  up  by  something  greater  and 
ban    itself.     And    Ibis  was   our   Saviour's    condition, 

a  sword  which  reached  his  very  spirit,  and  pierced  his 
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soul,  till  it  bled  through  his  body,  for  they  nvei 
and  agonies  of  the  inward  man,  the  labours  and 
restless  thoughts,  which  cast  his  body  into  that  pr 
For  though  it  was  the  flesh  that  sweated,  it  was 
took  the  pains.  It  was  that  which  was  then  **  trei 
press  of  God^s  wrath  alone,"  till  it  made  him  red 
and  dyed  all  his  garments  with  blood.  What  thot 
or  tongue  express,  what  our  Saviour  then  felt  v 
breast!  The  image  of  all  the  sms  of  the  world, 
was  to  sufibr,  then  appeared  clear,  and  lively,  and 
mind.  All  the  vile  and  horrid  circumstances  of 
it  were,  particularly  ranged  before  his  eyes  in  a 
colours.  He  saw  how  much  the  honour  of  the  j 
abused  by  them,  and  how  many  millions  of  poor  i 
inevitably  have  cast  under  the  pressures  of  a  wn 
intolerable,  should  he  not  have  turned  the  blow 
The  horror  of  which  then  filled  and  amazed  bis  va 
soul,  and  those  apprehensions  could  not  but  ef 
heart,  then  brimful  of  the  highest  zeal  for  God's 
most  relenting  compassion  for  the  souls  of  men,  tj 
and  boiled  over  with  transport  and  agony,  and  < 
way  through  all  his  body  in  those  strange  ebuIUl 
not  to  be  paralleled  by  the  suffering  of  any  pers 
any.  history  whatsoever.  It  was  this  which  drev 
words  from  him,  "  my  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,^ 
iattv  17  4v;t»}  Mw.  It  was  surrounded,  and,  as  it  1 
with  an  army  of  sorrows.  And  believe  it,  his  soi 
and  of  too  strong  a  make  to  bend  under  an  ordin 
was  not  any  of  those  little  things  which  make  us  p 
the  eye,  as  loss  of  estate,  friends,  preferment,  interesi 
things  too  mean  to  raise  a  tumult  m  the  breast  of  a 
and  much  less  in  his,  who  both  placed  and  preached 
only  in  the  want,  but  in  the  very  defiance  of  them. 

And  now  after  this  his  agony  in  the  garden,  I  i 
insist  upon  the  wounds  given  his  reputation  by  t 
blaspheming  tongue,  the  sharpest  of  all  others,  ani 
poisoned  dagger,  hurting  both  with  edge^  and  ven 
same  time  both  makes  a  wound  and  prevents  its 
guilty  person  feels  the  sting  of  a  malicious  repc 
much  more  must  one  who  is  innocent,  and  yet 
must  he,  who  was  not  only  innocent,  but  innocen 
piitation  is  tender,  and  for  it  to  be  blown  upon  is 
like  a  glass,  the  clearer  and  finer  it  is,  the  more  i1 
least  breath.  And  therefore  for  him  who  came 
kingdom  of  Satan,  to  be  traduced  as  a  partner 
agent  for  Beelzebub:  for  him  whose  greatest 
prayer  and  abstinence,  and  the  most  rigid  severit 
self,  to  be  taxed  as  a  wine-bibber  and  good  fellow 
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he  world,  both  id  Hfe  and  death  to  bear  vitness  to  the 
[er  as  an  impostor  and  a  deceiver;  what  could  be  more 
1  affficting  to  a  great  innocence,  joined  with  as  great  an 

f  his  church  sains  this,  great  advantage  of  comfort  by 
worst  of  suJSenngs  comes  sanctified  to  our  hands  by 
Df  our  grand  example,  who  was  reviled  and  slandered, 
upon  the  tongues  of  men  before  us.  A  greater  mar- 
stionless  than  to  be  cast,  as  the  primitive  Christians 
I  mouths  of  lions,  which  are  tender  and  mercifi^l  corn- 
e  mouths  of  men;  whether  we  look  upon  that  bitter 
I  acted  in  those  Jews,  or  in  some  Christians  now-a- 
than  Jews:  men  who  seem  to  have  outdone  all  be* 
m  the  arts  of  a  more  refined  malice  and  improved 
Qualities  lately  sprung  up  out  of  the  stock  of  a  spreading 
d  domineering,  reigning  sensuality;  sins  now  made 
i  authentic,  -and  so  much  both  judgment  and  mercy- 
t  is  well  if  we  can  be  cured  without  being  cut  off.    But 

the  business  before  us.  We  have  now  seen  the  first 
;  forth  the  greatness  of  this  suflerin^,  to  wit,  the  latitude 
>f  it ;  as  that  it  seized  body  and  soul,  and  every  part  and 
Jth. 

next  thing  declaring  ita  greatness  was  the  intenseness 
ts  of  it*  We  have  seen  already  how  far  it  went,  we 
consider  how  deep.    It  fell  not  on  him  like  a  dew  or 

only  wets  the  surface  of  the  ground,  but  like  a  pour- 
g  rain,  which  descends  into  the  very  bowels  of  it^ 
pain  enough  in  evety  single  part  to  have  been  spread 
oportions  over  the  whole  man.  Christ  suffered  only 
eness  and  heights  of  pain,  without. any  of  those  miti- 
ch  God  is  pleased  to  temper  and  allay  it  with  as  it 
r  men;  like  a  man  who  drinks  pnly  the  spirits  of  a 
rated  and  extracted  from  the  dull  unactive  body  of 
itself.  AH  the  force  and  activity,  the  stings  and 
f  that  troublesome  thing  were,  as  it  were,  drained, 
id   abridged,  into    that  cup   which  Christ    drank  of. 

something   sharper  than  vinegar,  and    bitterer  than 

that  draught  was  prepared  and  made  up  with.  We 
led  say  that  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  lon^  in, 
r  to  be  violent  and  lasting  too  is  above  the  me^ods 
I  of  nature.  But  he  who  lived  at  that  rate,  that  he 
aid  to  live  an  age  every  hour,  was  able  to  suffer  so 
i  comprise  the  greatest  torment  in  the  shortest  space ; 

by  their  shortness  lost  nothing  of  their  force  and 
IS  a  penknife  is  as  sharp  as  a  spear,  though  not  so' 
;  which  promotes  and  adds  to  the  impressions  of  pain, 
sate  and  exact  crasis  and  constitution  of  the  part  or 
ieved.    And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  very  fabric 
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and  coHiplexioii  of  our  Saviour's  body  was  a 
nature,  a  thing  absolutely  and  exactly  framed ,  f 
ness  as  to  have  the  quickest  and  most  sensible 
object ;  and  withal  to  have  these  advanced  by  th 
his  admirably  made  body,  with  his  high  and  m 
tuals.  All  which  made  him  drink  in  pain  m 
every  lash,  every  wound,  with  so  much  a  clo 
,  afiecting  sense.  For  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  b 
can  endure  the  paroxysms  of  a  fever,  or  the 
gout  or  stone,  much  better  than  a  man  of  a  qui< 
exalted  fancy:  because  in  one  pain  beats  upoz 
anvil,  in  the  other  it  prints  itself  upon  wax.  0\ 
with  a  kind  of  lethargy  and  stupe^cticm  into  tl 
with  an  iron  body  and  a  leaden  soul  against  al 
sions  of  ordinaiy  sorrow;  so  that  there  is  need  ( 
awaken  such  a  one,  and  to  convince  him  that  I 
our  Saviour,  who  had  an  understanding  too  qi 
thing  that  was  intelligible  escape  it^  took  in  the 
mg  object  in  its  fdl  dimensions.  He  saw  the 
every  one  of  diose  strokes,  which  the  guilt  of  c 
on  him;  and  ^hat  his  eye  saw  hb  heart  proporti 
surely  they  must  needs  have  been  inconceivabl]^ 
actual  endurance,  which  were  90  dreadful  in  their 
that  the  horror  of  them  put  the  man  of  God's 
man  made  strong  for  that  very  purpose,  to  start  bi 
the  blow,  could  the  avoidance  of  it  have  stood  1 
of  heaven.  "Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this 
me;"  which  yet  was  not  the  voice  of  cowardice 
nature;  nature,  which  by  its  first  and  most  es 
would  have  saved  itself,  might  it  have  consisted  wi 
the  world. 

3.  The  third  thing  setting  forth  the  greatness  e 
is  the  cause  and  author  of  it,  which  was  Goc 
measure  of  every  passion  is  the  operation  of  tl 
then,  we  know  what  omnipotence  can  do;  omnip( 
or  rather  inflamed  by  justice,  m  whose  quarrel  i 
^[aged.  We  must  not  measure  the.  divine  strokes 
tion  of  those  blows  which  are  inflicted. by  the  gr 
exasperated  mortal;  the  condition  of  whose  hati 
to  his  power,  when  it  cannot  to  his  rage:  so  thai 
executions  of  it,  he  acts  but  like  a  wasp;  very 
but  very  weakly.  Every  blow  inflicted  by  the 
can  reach  no  further  than  the  body ;  and  the  h 
dwelling-place,  not  any  part  of  the  soul;  and  c< 
no  more  communicate  its  ruins  to  that,  than  a.  m 
to  be  wounded  in  his  person,  because  a  wall  of 
broken  down.  Upon  which  account  there  have  be 
souk  have  been  so  fortified  with  philosophy  and 
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e  Hiem  to  lau^  in  Phalaris's  bull,  to  sing  uptm  the 
bo  despise  tlie  flames.  For  still,  when  God  toiments 
instrumental  mediation  of  the  creature,  his  anger  can 
L8  in  no  ^ater  pro^rtions  than  what  can  pass  through 
'  capacities  of  a  created  being.  For  be  the  fountam 
all,  yet  if  it  communicates  itself  by  a  little  pipe,  the 
i  be  but  small'  and  inconsiderable,  and  equal  to  the 
>{  the  conveyance^  God  can  no  more  give  his  power, 
^017  to  another;  there  is  no  mortal  ann  can  dra\v  his 

cannot  thunder  or  lighten  by  proxy.  He.  alone  is  the 
^irits,  and  none  can  reach  the  c(»iscience  but  he  who 
ind  therefore  being  to  discharge  the  utmost  of  his  vindic* 
(e  upon  the  sins  of  mankind  then  charged  upon  our 
le  took  the  sword  into  his  own  hand,  entered  the  lists, 
with  him  immediately  by  himself.  And  then  we  find 
mce  of  our  Saviour's  suffering  by  the  difference  of  his 
.     While  he  was  buffeted,  scourged,  and  nailed  to  the 

hear  nothing  from  him,  but  ^^uke  a  lamb  before  the 
le  was  dumb:"  not  because  he  could  not,  but  because 
d  to  roar  under  the  ihipressions  of  a  finite  anger.  But 
d  reached  forth  his  hand,  and  darted  his  immediate 
into  hb  very  soul  and  spirit,  as  he  did  while  he  was 
upon  the  cross,  tiien  he  cries  out,  ^^  My  God,  my  God, 

thou  forsaken  me!"  Silence  upon  such  a  loss  would 
1  but  stupidity,  and  patience  an  absurdity;  for  when  God 
his  presence  from  him,  that  darkness  which  then  covered 
f  the  whole  earth,  was  but  a  faint  emblem,  of  that  blacker 
despair  which  had  overcast  his  soul.  It  is  not  possible  for 
iceive  the  utmost  weight  of  those  heavy  strokes  inflicted 
Imighty  himself  upon  our  Saviour.  All  the  representa* 
i  little  draughts  of  them  made  by  words  and  fancy  are 
ort  of  the  keen  impressions  of  sense.  But  yet  that 
ves  us  the  nearest  resemblance  of  them,  surely,  is  the 
f  a  guilty  mind  under  a  state  of  desertion;  when  God 
1  the  worm  of  conscience  into  a  scorpion,  and  smite  it 
secret  invisible  stings  of  his  wrath,  such  as  shall  fester 
inwardly,  gnaw  and  rake  the  very  entrails  of  the  soul, 
len  and  anguish  of  this  has  been  sometimes  so  insup* 
that  some  have  professed  themselves  to  envy  the  condi- 
udas  and  the  damned  spirits,  as  thinking  the  endurance 
flames  more  tolerable  than  the  expectation,  and  accord- 
'e  done  violence  to  their  own  lives,  and  so  fled  to  hell 
anctuary,  and  chosen  damnation  as  a  release.  Far  were 
KMis,  God  knows,  from  bettering  their  condition  by  com- 
bat whichv  they  could  not  bear  in  the  very  beginnings 
tastes  of  it;  yet,  however,  it  demonstrates  to  us  the 
ble  wretchedness  of  a  guilty  soul,  labouring  under  the 
God.  And  by  the  way,  let  the  boldest,  the  bs^dest,  and 
[.—2 
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tlie  securest  anner  know  that  Ood  is  able,  whhoul 
him  either  in  his  estate,  his  health,  his  leputation 
outward  enjoyment  dear  to  him,  but  merely  by 
drops  of  his  wrath  fall  upon  his  guilty  conscience,  s 
gall  him  with  a  lively  sense  of  sm,  that  he  shall  li 
terror  to  himself,  carry  about  him  a  hell  in  hi 
which  shall  echo  to  him  such  peals  of  vengeance  e 
all  the  wine  and  music,  all  the  honours  and  greatnei 
shall  not  be  able  to  minister* the  least  ease  to  bis 
desponding  soul.  Now  in  these  torments  of  a  gai 
we  have  some  little  image  of  the  pains  thm  su 
Saviour,  the  greatness  of  both  being  founded  u] 
reason;  namely,  that  God  is  the  sole  and  immedia 
such  strokes :  and  then  surely  the  suffering  must  neec 
when  infinite  justice  passes  sentence,  and  infinit 
execution. 

And  thus  I  have  finished  the  first  general  thing  pro 
text,  which  was  the  suffering  itself,  expressed  in  the 
was  stricken,"  and  that  by  considering  the  latitude,  t 
and  also  the  cause  of  it :  all  of  them  so  many  argum( 
strate  to  us  its  unparalleled  greatness. 

n.  The  second  ^neral  thing  proposed  was  tl 
guaUiy  of  this  guffenng ;  namely,  that  it  was  penal 
^'he  was  stricken  for  our  transgression."  And  tc 
was  penal,  there  needs  no  other  argument  to  any  cl 
understancUng  }han  the  natural,  genuine,  and  unc( 
of  the  word :  for  what  other  sense  can  there  be  of  : 
stricken  or  suffering  for  sin,  but  his  being  punishec 
that  I  am  sure  is  spoken  so  plain  and  loud  by  the  i 
of  the  whole  book  of  Grod,  that  scripture  must  I 
well  as  Christ,  to  give  any  other  tolerable  sense  of 
heresj^  has  made  sUch  bold  invasions  upon  those  si 
we  will  consider  both  those  senses  which  these  wore 
to  be  capable  of. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  some  assert,  that  to  be  stric 
gression  imports  not  here  a  punishment  for  sins  pa 
vention  or  taking  away  of  sm  for  the  future..  So 
said  to  be  stricken,  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  sin,  beca 
he  confirmed  to  us  an  excellent  and  holy  doctrine, 
which  has  in  it  a  natural  aptness  to  draw  men  off  (i 
In  a  word,  because  Christianity  tends  to  make  i 
cease  from  sin,  and  because  Christ  by  his  blood  se 
of  Christianity,  therefore  he  is  said  to  die  for  sin; 
remote  deduction,  and  such  a  one  as  the  common  ru 
speaking  would  never  have  suggested.  But  then  be 
it  is  easy  to  come  upon  the  authors  of  this  perverse 
by  demanding  of  them  what  fitness  there   could  t 
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in  his  doctrine;  and  what  reason  the  world  could 
!ve  Christianity  true,  because  the  author  of  it,  a 
ity  excellent  person^  was  basely  and  cruelly  put  to 
>re  they  farther  say,  that  this  effect  of  its  confir- 
Uy  and  indeed  to  be  ascribed  to  his  subsequent  re- 
>ush  only  his  death  be  still  mentioned:  that  being 
cult  and  heroic  passage  of  all  that  he  either  did  or 
ftur  sakes,  and  consequently  the  greatest  instance  of 

and  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  that  doctrine  for 
iffered.  But  by  their  favour^  if  Christ  is  said  no 
die  for  sm,  than  because  he  delivered  a  doctrine,  the 
licfa  it  was  to  draw  men  off  from  sin,  and  which  was 

be  true  onl^  b^  his  resurrection ;  how  comes  it  to 
s  eflect  is  still  joined  with  his  death,  but  never  with 
ion?  it  being  said  over  and  over,  that  he  died  for 
and  bled  for  sin,  bat  never  that  he  rose  agsun  for  sin. 
I  said  once  that  he  "rose  again  for  our  justification:" 
ery  foregoing  words  it  is  said,  that  he  was  "  delivered 

our  onences  :^'  which  shows  that  those  words  "  for 
*^  and  "  for  our  justification,"  have  there  a*  very  differ- 
ed bear  a  different  relation  to  the  words  with  which 
led,  in  that,  as  well  as  in  the  other  scriptares.  But 
nvention  is  so  forced  and  far  fetched,  and  so  much 
rad  of  common  reason,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should 
f  the  strengths  and  prepossessions  of  prejudice ;  and 
dice  stands  for  judgment,  for  ou^t  I  see,  it  is  as  vain 
nents  as  to  quote  scriptures. 

her  sense  of  these  words,  and  which  alone  the  catholic 
res  for  true,  is,  that  Christ's  being  "stricken  for  sm," 
bemg  punished  for  sin.     The  word  for  in  this  case 

antecedent  meritorious  cause  of  his  suffering,  and  not 
tiie  school  of  Socinus  does  assert ;  and  consequently 
f  relate  to  the  removal  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  not 
is  it  is  also  ai&rmed  by  the  same  persons.  Now  that 
iring  and  being  ^'  stricken  for  transgression"  imports 
;  to  have  been  penal  and  expiatory,  as  it  mi^ht  with 
evidence  be  demonstrated  from  several  scriptures: 
ime  I  shall  confine  myself  within  the  limits  of  the 

whence  I  took  my  text ;  and  here  I  shall  found  the 
pen  these  two  expressions. 

it  Christ  is  said  to  have  "  borne  our  sins,"  in  the 
e.  Now  to  bear  rin  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  for  that 
ttin  is  luere  peecatum^  and  in  English,  to  be  punished 
d  if  to  bear  another  man's  sin  or  iniquity  by  suffering 
)ly  the  undergoing  of  the  punishment  due  to  that  man's 
st  invent  a  new  way  of  expounding  profane  writers 
acred,  and  interpreting  the  common  speeches  of  men, 
B  word  of  Crod. 
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Secondly,  The  other  argument  shall  be  takei 
pression  which  declares  Christ  to  have  been  ma 
an  offering  for  sin,  in  the  tenth  verse:  "When 
his  soul  an  offering  for  sin."  The  proof  of  wl 
is  grounded  upon  the  use  and  design  of  a  sacrifici 
used  by  all  nadons  in  the  world;  which  was  to  a 
by  paymg  down  a  life  for  sin ;  and  that  by  the 
sacrifice,  whether  of  man  or  beast,  to  die  and  p; 
instead  of  the  smner.  For  there  was  a  tacit 
universally  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind, 
of  sin  was  death,"  and  that  '^without  shedding 
could  be  no  remission:"  upon  which  was  built  I 
their  sacrifices  and  victims.  So  surely  therefore 
sacrifice,  and  as  the  design  of  a  sacrifice  is  to  pa} 
sin,  and  as  to  pay  down  a  life  for  sin  is  to  be  pun: 
sure  it  is,  that  Christ's  death  and  sufferings  W€ 
it  being  clear  that  the  foundation  of  all  punishm^ 
tion  or  exchange;  that  is  to  say,  somethmg  paid 
justice  for  something  done  against  it :  and  since 
implies  a  retribution  equivalent  to  the  injury  don 
Christ  might  be  qualified  to  be  a  sacrifice  fit  to 
punishment  due  for  sins  of  mankind  two  thin^  wei 

(1.)  An  infinite  dignity  in  his  person;  for  sii 
demerit  of  sin  was  infinite:  afid  since  Christ  wa 
it,  as  not  to  remain  under  those  sufferings  for  j 
tion ;  that  infinity  therefore  was  to  be  made  up  s 
which  could  not  be,  but  by  the  infinite  worth  an 
person,  grasping  in  all  the  perfections  and  gloric 
and  by  consequence  deriving  an  infinite  value  to  hi 

(2.)  The  other  qualification  required  was  a  p 
in  the  person  to  suffer :  for  so  much  was  specified 
lamb,  of  which  we  still  read  in  scripture,  that  i 
lamb  without  blemish."  And  there  is  no  doubt 
had  any  sin  of  his  own  to.  have  satisfied  for,  he 
unable  to  satisfy  for  other  men's.  He  who  is  g 
his  own  debts,  is  very  unfit  to  be  security  for  anothc 

But  now  this  perfect  innocence,  which  I  affii 
render  Christ  a  fit  and  proper  sacrifice,  is  ui^ 
versaries  to  be  the  very  reason  why  Christ's 
not  be  penal;  since  punishment  in  the  very  nati 
of  it  imports  a  relation  to  sin.  To  this  I  answ 
ment  does  indeed  import  an  essential  relation  to 
necessity  to  the  sin  of  the  person  upon  whom  it 
might  be  evmced  by  innumerable  instances  as  we 
reasons. 

If  it  be  replied,  that  God  has  declared  that  "  tl 
shall  die."  I  answer,  that  this  is  only  a  positive  h 
which  God  declares  he  will  proceed  in  the  ordini 
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bnt  it  is  not  of  natural  and  eternal  obligation,  so  as 
3  bind  Gkxi  in  all  cases ;  but  that  he  may  when,  he 
otherwise  with  his  creature.  But  this  will  receive 
from  the  discussion  of  the  third  and  last  general  head, 
now  proceed,  s  Namely, 

pwmd  <md  cause  of  tkis  sufferings  which  was  Grod's 
and  relation  to,  the  persons  for  whom  Christ  su^fTered, 
lese  words, "  my  people :"  "  For  the  transgression  of  my 
le  stricken." 

re  asked,  upon  what  account  the.  persons  here  spoken 
ominated  and  made  God's  people?  I  answer,  that 
•  by  an  eternal  covenant  and  transaqtion  between  the 
he  Son ;  by  which  the  Father,  upon  certain  conditions 
led  by  the  Son,  consigned  over  some  persons  to  him  to 
e.  For  our  better  understanding  of  which  we  are  to 
t  the  business  of  man's  redemption  proceeds  upon  a 
enant. 

eternal  covenant  made  between  the  Father  and  the 
;h  the  Father  agreed  to  give  both  grace  and  glory  to 
imber  of  sinners,  upon  condition  that  Christ  would 
nature,  and  pay  down  such  a  ransom  to  his  justice, 
oth  satisfy  for  their  sin,  and  withal  merit  such  a 
grace  as  should  effectually  work  in  them  all  things 
their  salvation.  And  this  covenant  may  be  properly  ' 
mant  of  suretiship  or  redemption.  Upon  which  alone, 
a  any  covenant  made  between  Grod  and  man  in  their 
is  built  the  infallibility  of  the  future  believing,  repent* 
ly  persevering,  of  such  as  Christ  from  ail  etemi^  under? 
his  people. 

The  other  is  a  covenant  ipade  in  time,  and  actually^ 
>y  God  and  man,  by  which  God  on  his  part  promises  to 
Ovation,  upon  condition  of  &ith  and  repentance  on 
this  is  called  in  scripture  the  second  covenant,  or  the 
^ce,  and  stands  opposed  to  that  which  is  there  called 
aant,  or  the  covenant  of  works, 
at  eternal  compact  or  transaction. between  the  Father 
,  of  which  alone  we  now  speak, .was  this  donatioa 
determinate  number  of  persons  made  to  Christ  to  be 
)y  virtue  of  which  agreement  or  transaction  he  was 
s  of  time  to  suifer  for  them,  and  to  accomplish  the 
of  their  redemption  from  first  to  last.  For  to  affirm 
died  only  to  verify  a  proposition,  [That  whosoever 
uld  be  saved,]  but  in  the  mean  time  to  leave  the 
of  things  in  reference  to  persons  so  loose  and  unde 
It  it  was  a  question  whether  ever  any  one  should 
ve,  and  very  possible  that  none  ever  might,  and  con- 
X  after  Christ  had  suffered,  had  been  stricken,  and 
B 
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died  for  transgression,  yet  for  any  tiling  that  he 
this,  he  might  never  have  had  a  people ;  this  cer 
and  new  gospel,  and  such  as  the  doctrine  of  our  chi 
unacquainted  with. 

Having  thus  shown  the  foundation  upon  wl 
here  spoken  of  are  called  by  the  prophet  God's 
an  eternal  covenant,  in  which  God  the  Fath< 
mutually  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  their  redempi 
to  observe,  that  the  same  thing  that  thus  denomi 
them  God's  people,  makes  them  under  the 
belong  also  to  Christ,  and  that  not  only  upon  tb 
nature  that  he  was  God,  but  chiefly  of  his  ofl 
their  mediator;  which  capacity  made  him  equa 
that  eternal  covenant,  he  accepting  and  agreeii 
that  were  proposed  and  oifered  him  by  the 
acceptance  of  which  he  became  both  a  mystical  I 
to  those  for  whom  he  so  undertook.  And  this  i 
them  was  the  cause  why  he  both  might  be  i 
"  stricken  by  God  for  their  transgression,"  with( 
of  the  divine  justice,  notwithstanditi^  the  perfi 
his  person.  For  to  render  it  just  to  inflict  a  pur 
innocent  person  ihsftead  of  another,  either  of  thes 
sufiicient. 

First,  An  intimate  conjunction  between  those  | 
either  natural,  as  between  father  and  son,  or  poll 
king  and  people,  and  the  like :  or. 

Secondly,  The  voluntary  consent  and  will  of  an 
to  undergo  the  punishment  due  to  the  nocent,  as  it 
and  his  surety. 

Accordingly,  from  that  covenant  by  which  the  Fs 
certain  number  of  persons  to  the  Son  to  be  his  p< 
this  twofold  relation  of  Christ  to  them. 

1.  Of  a  king  to  his.  people,  or  of  a  mystical  head 
so  that  legaHy  and  politically  they  sufiered  as  really 
whole  body  sufiers  when  the  head  is  wounded  o 
with  a  dart. 

2.  The  other  relation  is  of  a  surety;  so  that  the 
down  by  Christ  to  God's  justice  for  sin,  is,  in  estL 
really  accounted  to  be  paid  down  by  the  saints,  as 
it  in  their  persons. 

And  this  is  a  further,  and  withal  a  full  answer 
formerly  hinted  from  the  innocence  of  Christ's  persor 
him  incapable  of  punishment.  For  his  own  free  ^ 
to  be  a  surety  for  sinners,  and  responsible  for  all  tl 
could  charge  them  with,  transferred  the  guilt  and 
their  person  to  his  own. 

In  a  word,  the  compact  between  Christ  and  1 
him  a  king^  a  mystical  head,  and   also  a  sutety 
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L  bis  being  so,  made  ibem  bis  people,  and  their  being 
lid,  iipon  that  account,  make  it  both  just  and  equita- 

0  suner,  and  to  be  "  stricken  for  their  transgression ;" 
result  of  the  text,  and  the  thing  undertaken  by  us  to 

>iw  finished  the  seyersd  things  proppsed  from  the  text, 
viiig  set  before  ^ou  how  much  Christ  has  suffered, 
^UT  sakes,  I  hope  it  will  kindle  the  workings  of  a  pious 
every  one  of  our  breasts.  For  I  am  sure  if  Christ's 
:  us  were  the  doctrine,  gratitude  should  make  our 
»  suffer  for  him  the  application.  Christianity  I  show 
ring  religion,  and  there  are  two  sorts  of  suffering  to 

1  certainfy  expose  eveiy  genuine  professor  of  it.  1.  The 
himself.    2.  The  second  from  the  world. 

Krst,  it  will  engage  him  in  a  suffering  from  himself, 
erand  suffering  of  self-denial  and  mortification^  the 
LO    most  indispensable  of  all  others,  in  which  every 

1  not  (Mily  tobe  the  sufferer,  but  himself  also  the  exe*^ 
^'  He  who  is  Christ's,"  says  the  apostle,  ^^has  crucified 
^with  the  affections  and  lusts."  A  severe  discipline 
Q  which  a  man  is  to  act  his  fiercest  anger  upon  his 
inds.  For  could  nature  ever  yet  suggest  to  any  one 
of  his  own  flesh,  the  crucifixion  of  his  desires,  and  the 
f  his  most  beloved  affections?  Nature  indeed  cannot, 
prompt  it,  but  Christianity,  which  rises  many  strains 
ire,  both  must  and  will.  The  best  sacrifice  to  a  cruci* 
ur  is  a  crucified  lust,  a  bleeding  heart,  and  a  dying 

We  cannot  bring,  nor  indeed  does  Christ  expect  a 

2  for  what  he  has  suffered  for  us :  yet  that  which  he 
t,  as  if  it  were  a  recompence,  is  for  us  to  deal  cruelly 
body  of  sin  which  has  caused  the  acting  of  all  those 
pon  him.  Let  the  ambitious  man  lay  his  pride  in  the 
covetous  man  deposit  his  treasures  in  the .  banks  of 
I  liberality,  and  let  the  voluptuous  epicure  renounce  his 
his  whores,  and  this  will  be  a  present  to  heaven  better 
die  hecatomb ;  nor  could  the  fruit  of  his  body  iall  so 
sacrifice  upon  God's  altar  as  the  sin  of  his  soul.  But 
he  jolly  world  about  us  will  scoff  at  the  paradox  of  such 
and  explode  them  as  madness  and  melanclioLy ;  yet  let 

of  pleasure  know,  that  such  as  scorn  to  be  thus  u^elan* 
is  worid,  will  have  but  little  cause  to  be  merry  in  the 

other  kind  of  suffering  in  which  Christianity  will  en- 
(1,  is  from  the  world.  Such  is  the  genius  and  nature  of 
ian  religion,  that  it  must  unavoidably  brings  him  who 
n  the  power  of  it,  under  temporal  troubles  and  afflic- 
[n  the  world,"  says  Christ,  "  ye  shall  have  tribulation." 
poke  it  not  so  much  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy  as  philo- 
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sophy,  and  by  an  actual  sight  of  it  in  its  pregnai 
the  contrariety  of  the  principles  and  maxims  of 
those  of  the  "worid,  cannot  but  engage  men  in  su 
^hall  also  thwart  the  customs  and  modes  which  qo^ 
of   the  world.     But  where    there    is    contrariety 
fighting,  the  we^er,  I  am  sure,  must  suffer;   anc 
Christian's  is  so  in  all  worldly  encounters,  whose  6b 
liq  not  in  that  armout  that  is  sword-proof  or  bi 
who  wears  no  breast-plate  upon,  but  within  his  1 
his  innocence,  his  conscience,  and  his  confidence  i 
God.     Suffering  is  a  thing  which  all  men  abhor,  an< 
they  are  ashamed  of  it ;   and  their  being  so  is  grou 
opinion,  that  to  suffer,  in  the  veiy  nature  of  it, 
peach  ttie  suffering  person,  either  in  the  reputation 
or  of  his  innocence,  that  is,  he  suffers,  either  becau 
and  cannot  hinder  it,  or  because  he  is  faulty,  and  i 
But  with  every  Christian^  Christ  is  an  abundant  a 
these  objections.    For  when  we  see  omnipotence 
the  cross,  and  God  himself  scourged  and  spit  upon  ; 
see  him  who  could  have  commanded  fire  from  heave 
of  angels  to  his  rescue,  yet  surrendering  himself 
will  of  his  murderers,  surely  no  mortal  man,  who  ii 
worms*  meat  at  the  best,  can  pretend  himself  too 
high  to  suffer.     And  again,  when  we  behold  virt 
and  purity,  more  than  angelical,  crucified  betwee 
malefactors,  shall  any  man  whose  birth  and   actio 
speak  him  a  sinner  to  his  fece,  think  himself  too 
under  the  cross,  and  to  take  his  share  in  the  c 
Christianity?    It  is  not  the  suffering  itself,  but  th 
that  is  dishonourable.     And  even  in  the  worst  and 
of  sufferings,  though  the  hangman  does  the  executioi 
crime  alone  which  does  the  disgrace. 

Christ  commands  us  nothing,  but  he  enforces  it  ^ 
from  his  person  as  well  as  from  his  word,  and  it  is 
make  a  due  use  of  them.  For  God  knows  how  soc 
us  from  our  easy  speculations  and  theories  of  si 
practical  experience  of  it:  how  soon  he  may  dra^ 
persecution  and  the  fiery  trial.  Only  this  we  may  b 
if  these  things  be  brought  upon  us  for  his  honour, 
ours  to  endure  them.  And  be  our  distresses  neve 
calamities  never  so  strange  and  unusual,  yet  we  ! 
Saviour's  example  to  direct,  and  his  promise  to  si 
has  left  it  upon  record  in  his  everlasting  gospel,  that 
with  him,  we  shall  also  reign  with  him." 

To  whom,  therefore,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  ai 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now 
more.     Amen. 
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SERMON   IL 

ON  THE  B£Sim&ECTIOir. 

[Preached  on  Easter  Day,  1667.] 

Acts  n.  24. 

xpattla$iu  o/^tov  vtt  a/^ov, 

d  hath  raised  up.  having  loosed  the  pains  of  decUh  ;  because 
ti  was  not  possible  that  fte  should  be  holden  of  U. 

f  infinite  concern  to  mankind,  both  as  to  their  welfare 
rid  and  the  next,  to  preserve  in  their  minds  a  full  belief 
e  estate  of  happiness  or  misery,  into  which,  according 
ality  of  their  actions  here,  they  must  fof  ever  be  dis- 
hereafter,  the  experience  of  all  ages  having  found  the 
;y  of  bare  human  restraints  to  control  the  audacious 

of  some  tempers  and  dispositions,  without  holding 
it  the  awe  of  this  persuasion.  From  which,  though 
much  and  long  sinning,  and  perverse  ratiocinations 
»reby,  have  in  a  great  measure  disentangled  their  con- 
^et  these  are  but  few  and  inconsiderable  compared  with 
r  the  world,  in  whose  minds  education  and  better  prin- 
ifled  upon  the  very  instincts  of  nature,  have  fixed  this 

too  deep  to  be  ever  totally  rooted  out.  And  it  is 
victorious  influence  of  this,  tnat  the  common  peace  of 

has    been  maintained    against    those    bold  mvasions 

corruption  of  man's  nature  would  otherwise  continually 
1  it.  But  now  as  highly  necessary  as  it  is  for  men  to 
ich  a  fiiture  estate,  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
generality  of  the  world  this  belief  has  stood  hitherto 
raise,  or  at  the  best  very  weak  foundations,  and  conse- 
it  it  is  of  no  small  import  to  state  and  settle  it  upon 
or  the  doing  of  which  the  most  effectual  ways,  I  con- 
y  be  these  two.     1.  By  revelation.     2.  By  exemplifi- 

to  the  first  whereof,  it  must  needs  be  either  by  an 
declaration  of  this  great  truth  (not  discoverable  by 
a  voice  from  heaven,  or  by  God's  inspiring  some  cer- 
persons  with  the  laiowledge  of  it,  and  afterwards, 
[lem  to  attest  it  to  the  world  l)y  miracles.  And  as  this: 
edly  suflScient  in  itself  for  such  a  purpose,  so  Provi- 
not  been  wanting,  partly  by  revelation,  and  partly  \^ 
.—3  b2 
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tradition  thereupon,  to  keep  alive  among  men  so 
least  of  this  important  truth'  all  along,  as  ap 
those  faibulous  accounts  and  stories  ^hich  the  & 
clothed  or  rather  corrupted  it  with.  Nevertheles 
the  prevalence  of  human  corruption  and  infiddii 
degree  to  frustrate  all  the  impressions  that  ba 
tradition  could  make  upon  men's  minds,  while 
vemed  their  belief  by  the  observation  of  their  sei 
the  daily  occurring  instances  of  mortality,  show  th 
tree  fell  so  it  lay :"  and  that  nobody  was  ever  i 
return  from  the  mansions  of  the  dead,  but  that,  fo 
could  find  to  the  contrary,  all  passed  into  (lust  an< 
perpetual  oblivion. 

2.  The  other  ways,  therefore,  of  convincing  tl 
momentous  truth  (in  comparison  of  which  all  so 
sophy  are  but  trifles)  must  be  by  exemplification 
l)y  giving  the  world  an  instance  or  example  of  it 
or  persons,  who  having  been  confessedly  dead,  sh 
return  to  life  again.  And  this,  one  would  thin 
full  and  unexceptionable  a  proof  that  there  may  ] 
of  men  to  a  friture  estate  as  could  be  desired,  not 
mind  of  man  so  powerfully  as  instances  and  exam^ 
a  truth  not  only  intelligible,  but  even  palpable,  sj 
understanding  through  the  windows  of  sense,  a 
familiar  as  well  as  most  unquestionable  percepti 
And  accordingly  this  course  God  thought  fit  to  ta 
rection  of  Christ,  by  which  he  condescended  to 
the  greatest  satisfaction  that  infidelity  itself 
insist  upon :  howbeit,  notwithstanding  so  plain 
to  men's  reason  and  sense  too,  neither  has  this  c 
successfiU  for  convincing  of  the  world  of  a  resur 
dead,  and  a  future  estate  consequent  thereupon, 
lief  has  been  still  putting  in  its  objections  a^ns 
not,  I  confess,  the  interest  of  such  as  live  ill  i 
believe  that  there  shall  be  another,  or  that  they  i 
of  any  thing  after  death  has  once  done  its  work  i 
therefore  let  truth  and  scripture,  and  even  sense 
they  will  for  a  resurrection,  men,  for  ought  appea 
square  tiieir  belief  to  their  desires,  and  Aeir  desii 
ruptipns-;  so  diat,  as  we  find  it  in  St.  Luke,  xvi 
they  should  even  see  one  rise  firom  the  dead  th< 
be  persuaded  of  their  own  resurrection."  Such  a 
rable  hardness  of  heart  have  men  sinned  thems 
nothing  shall  convince  them  but  what  first  plea 
never  so  much  a  delusion.  Nevertheless  the  mos 
Gk)d  is  not  so  to  be  mocked,  who  knows,  that  I 
from  the  dead  be  has  don^  all  that  rationally  caq 
done  for  the  convincing  of  mankind  that  there .  si 
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flier  they  will  be  conyinced  by  it  or  no.'  But  now  if 
hoald  be  asked,  How  is  Chnst's  resurrection  a  proof 
>  of  mankind  shall  rise  from  the  dead  too  ?  I  answer, 
red  indeed  as  a  b^ure  instance  or  example,  it  proves  no 
liat  there  may  be  such  a  thing,  since  &e  same  infinite 
li  effected  the  one  may  as  well  effect  the  other ;  but 
consider  it  as  an  argument  and  a  confirmation  of  that 
kereof  the  assertion  of  a  general  resurrection  makes  a 
urt,  I  affirm  that  so  taken  it  does  not  only  prove  that 
g  may  be,  but  also  that  it  actually  shall  be,  and  that 
as  it  is  impossible  for  the  divine  power  to  set  a  seal 
>y  ratifying  an  imposture  with  such  a  miracle.  And 
[irist's  resurrection  irrefragably  proves  the  resurrection  • 
of  mankind,  so  it  no  less  proves  Christ  himself  to  have 
kfessiah,  for  that  having  all  along  affirmed  himself  to 
nade  good  the  truth  of  what  he  had  so  affirmed  bv  his 
rising  ^tgaihj  and  so  gave  as  strong  a  proof  of  his 
[),  as  mfinite  power,  joined  with  equaJ  veracity,  could 
1  upon  this  account  we  have  his  resurrection  alleged 
:er  for  the  same  puipose  here  in  the  text,  which  was 
3  sermon  to  the  Jews  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
to  be  their  true  and  long  expected  Messiah,  against 
rils  of  prejudice  and  unbelief,  by  this  one   invincible 

xt  then  we  have  these  three  things  considerable. 

:'s  resurrection^  and   the  cause  of  it,  in   these  words^ 

xi  hath  raised  up." 

manner  by  which  it  was  effected,  which  was   by 
he  pains  of  death."    And, 

1  lastiy,  The  ground  of  it,  which  was  its  absolute 
xpressed  in  these  words,  "  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
holden  of  it."    And, 

he  first  of  these,  the  cause  bf  the  remrrecHony  set  forth 
:ession,  **  whom  God  hath  raised  up."  '  It  was  such  an 
proclaimed  an  omnipotent  agent,  and  carried  the  hand 
it  upon  it  in  broad  characters,  legible  to  the  meanest, 
eath  is  a  disease  which  art  cannot  cure :  and  the  grave 
hich  delivers  back  its  captives  upon  no  human  sum- 
restore  life  is  only  the  prerogative  of  him  who  gives 
indeed  have  pretended  by  art  and  physical  applications 
fte  dead,  but  the  success  has  sufficiently  upbraided  the 
hysic  may  repair  and  piece  up  nature,  but  not  Create 
Is,  plasters,  and  fomentations  cannot  always  stay  a  life 
gomg,  much  less  can  they  remand  it  when  it  is  gone. 
it  in  the  power  of  a  spirit  or  demon,  good  or  bad,  to 
new  lifc^:  for  it  is  a  creation,  and  to  create  is  the 
cable  prerogative  of  a  power  infinite  and   unlimited. 
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Enter  into  a  body  tbejr  may,  and  so  act  and  m< 
manner  of  a.  soul ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  move,  an< 
a  ca^xuise.  You  see  the  devil  could  fetch  up  not 
at  tbe  request  of  Saul,  but  a  shadow  and  a  n 
countenance  and  his  mantle,  which  yet  was  not  en 
the  cheat  or  to  palliate  the  illusion.  But  I  suppc 
be  veiy  importunate  for  any  further  proof  of  tins 
was  raised^  it  must  be  by  God  who  raised  him.  T 
indeed  roll  away  the  stone  from  the  sepulchre,  ] 
into  a  son  of  Abraham ;  and  a  less  power  than  th 
do  so,  could  not  efiect  the  resunection. 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  thing,  which 
manner  hy  which  God  wrought  this  resurrediony  se 
words,  *^  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death."  An 
altogether  so  clear,  but  that  it  may  well  require 
cation.  For  it  may  be  reiquired,  with  what  propi 
be  said  to  "loose  the  pains  of  death,"  by  Chnfi 
when  those  pains  continued  not  tiU  the  resurrec 
mined  and  expired  in  the  death  of  his  body.^ 
ground  it  is,  that  some  have  affinned.  That  Christ 
tne  place  of  the  damned;  where  during  his  bodj 

frave,  they  say,  that  in  his  soul  he  really  suffere 
ell ;  and  this  not  imsuitably  to  some  ancient  co] 
it  not  tiar^of  ^MfdtWy  "  the  pains  of  death,"  but  d 
pains  of  hell:"  and  this  also  with  much  seem 
to  that  article  of  the  creed  in  which  Christ  is 
"descended  into  hell."  But  to  this  I  answ< 
suffered  not  any  such  pains  in  hell  as  the  foreme 
would  pretend,  which  we  ma^  demonstrate  froi 
Christ  suffered  any  of  those  pams  during  his  abod 
then  it  was  either  in  his  divine  nature,  or  in  his 
body.  But  the  divine  nature  could  not  suffer  o 
as  being  wholly  impassible:  nor  yet  could  he  sui 
forasmuch  as  in  the  very  same  day  of  his  death  i 
paradise,  which  surely  is  no  place  of  pain :  nor  las 
for  that  being  dead,  and  consequendy  for  the  tii 
all  sense,  could  not  be  capable  of  any  torment, 
answer  to  what  was  alleged  from  the  ancient- coj 
observed,  that  the  word  v^  (Which  some  rende 
ently  signifies  also  the  grave,  and  a  state  of  deal 
for  that  article  of  the  creed  in  which  there  is  m 
Christ^s  descent  into  hell,  there  are  various  expos 
the  most  rational  and  agreeable  is,  that  it  means  I 
grave  and  under  the  state  of  death  three  days  ai 
or  rather  three  wx^ni/itpaj  viz,  part  of  the  fitst 
called  by  a  synecdoche  of  the  part  for  the  whole) 
entirely:   whereby  as   his  burial   signified  his  en 
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as  descendiDg  into  hell  signified  his  continaance  there 
Lon  to  that  estate.  And  thus  the  three  parts  of  his 
in  the  last  and  grand  scene  of  it,  do  mo^t  appositely 
three  parts  of  his  exaltation.  For  first,  his  death 
his  rising  again.  Secondly,  his  burial  answers  to  his 
nto  heaven.  And  thirdly,  his  descending  into  hell, 
his  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  a  state  of 
;  gloiy,  honour,  and  immortality.  But  however,  that 
ling  mto  hell  mentioned  in  the  creed  cannot  signify 
escent  into  the  place  of  the  damned,  the  fonner  argu- 
3ving  his  suffering  the  pains  of  hell,  will  by  an  easy 
the  tenns  sufficiently  evince  this  also.  For  first,  Christ 
escend  according  to  his  divine  nature;  since  that  which 
and  fills  all  places  could  not  acquire  any  new  place. 
r  his  soul,  that  wIeis  in  paradise,  and  his  body  was  laid 
ve ;  and  being  so,  what  part  of  Christ  could  descend 
the  whole  Chnst  being  thus  disposed  of)  needs  a  more 
Liy  apprehension  to  conceive. 

mercfore  in  the  next  place  to  see,  how  we  can  make 
sason  of  this  expression  upon  some  other  or  better 
[n  order  to  which,  it  is  very  observable,  that  the  same 
;h  in  the  Greek  text  is  renaered  by  t5ari'a(,  and  in  the 
r  "pains,"  in  the  Hebrew  signifies  not  only  pain,  but 
d  or  band;*  according  to  which  it  is  very  easy  and 
conceive  that  the  resurrection  discharged  Christ  from 
of  deatii :  besides  that  this  rendition  of  the  word  seems 
naturally  to  agree  with  the  genuine  meaning  of  some 
Is  in  the  same  verse;  as  of  xvaaj,  "having  loosed," 
}roper]y  applicable  to  bands  and  not  to  pains;  ^s  also 
o*,  which  signifies  properly  to-  be  bound  with  some 
and:  so  that  undoubtedly  this  exposition  would  give 
verse  a  much  more  natural  and  apposite  construction, 
remove  the  difficulty.     But 

/j  Because  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke  follows  the  trans- 
he  Septuagirit  (who  little  minding  the  Hebrew  point- 
ired  the  word  ^an  not  by  tf;toiyJa,  cords  or  bands,  but 
a),  we  are  therefore  not  to  balk  so  great  an  authority, 
:  how  the  scheme  of  the  text  may  be  made  clear,  and 
sven  to  this  exposition, 
therefore  I  answer, 

the  words  contain  in  them  a  Hebraism,  viz.  the  pains 
For  a  painful  death;  as  it  is  saiJ,  Matt.  xxiv.  15,  the 
n  of  desolation^  for  an  abominable  desolation;  and  so  the 
1  loosed  Christ  from  a  painful  death,  not  indeed  pain- 
u  compositOj  as  if  it  were  so  at  the  time  of  his  release 
It  in  a  divided  sense  (as  the  logicians  speak),  it  loosed 

*  999  Dr.  Hammond's  Annot.  on  the  place. 
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him  firom  a  contmualiice  under  that  death ;  which, 
time  of  his  suffering  it,  was  so  painful. 

2.  But  secondly,  I  answer  further,  that  thou^ 
death  ceased  long  before  the  resurrection,  so  that 
in  strictness  of  sense  be  said  to  remove  them; 
metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect,  the  pains 
be  properly  said  to  have  been  loosed  in  the  resui 
that  estate  of  death  into  which  Christ  was  brc 
foregoing  pains  was  then  conquered  and  c(»npl 
over.  Captivity  under  death  and  the  grave  was 
consequent  of  those  pains,  and  therefore  the  sa 
which  dischar^  Christ  from  the  one,  might  no 
said  to  loose  him  from  the  other. .  And  thus  Chri^ 
bound,  but  within  a  little  time  he  was  loosed  agai 
so  much  buried,  as  for  a  while  deposited  in  the  gi 
inconsiderable  space :  so  that  even  in  this  respect 
elegantly  be  said  to  have  "  tasted  of  death  ;'*  for 
sient,  short,  and  quickly  past.  God  rescued  him  i 
as  "  a  prey  from  the  mighty,"  and  "a  captive  from  1 
though  he  was  in  the  very  jaws  of  dedth,  yet  he  wi 
Corruption,  the  common  lot  of  mortality,  seizec 
worms  and  putrefaction  durst  not  approach  him: 
sacred  and  inviolable ;  as  sweet  under  ground  as 
death  itself  retaining  one  of  the  highest  privileges  o 

ni.  Come  we  now  to  the  last  and  prmcipal  i 
namely,  the  ground  of  Christ 8  resurrection^  which 
necessity,  expressed  in  these  words,  "  because  it  ^ 
that  he  should  be  holden  of  it:"  and  that  accordi 
est  and  most  received  sense  of  the  word  possible. 
onlv  par  et  aquum,  that  Christ  should  not  alws 
under  death,  because  of  his  innocence  (as  Groti 
and  to  serve  any  hypothesis,  would  have  the  w 
signify],  but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
impossible  that  he  should  continue  under  the  I 
from  the  peculiar  condition  of  his  person,  as  well 
other  accounts.    And  accordingly  this  impossibili 
upon  these  five  things. 

1.  The  union  of  Christ's  human  nature  to  the  dii 

2.  God's  immutability. 

3.  His  justice. 

4.  The  necessity  of  Christ's  being  believed  ii^, 
■5.  And  lastly,  the  nature  of  his  priesthood. 

1.  First  of  all  then,  the  hypostatical  union  of 
nature  to  his  divine,  rendered  a  perpetual  durati 
absolutely  impossible.  For  how  could  that  whicl 
the  great  source  and  principle  of  life  be  finally  pi 
death,  and  pass  into  an  estate  (^  perpetual  darknei 
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Ciuist'B  body  was  divided  from  his  scnil,  yet  it  ceased 
xtmin  an  intimate  indissolvable  relation  to  his  divinity. 
med  into  the  same  person ;  for  etccording  to  the  creed 
LU8,  ^'as  the  soul  and  body  make  one  man;  so  the 
tre  and  human  make  one  Christ."  And  if  so,  is  it 
Ibat  the  Son  of  God  could  have  one  of  his  natures  rent 
Q  liis  person?  his  divinity,  as  it  vere,  buoyed  up  his 
manity ;  and  preserved  it  from  a  total  dissolution :  for, 
le  soul  continues  joined  to  thebod]^  (still  speaking  in. 
ostto),  death  cannot  pass  upon  it ;  forasmuch  as  that  is 
^fect  of  thar  separation ;  so,  while  Christ's  manhood 
k1  in  a  personal  conjunction  with  his  Godhead,  the  bands 
rete  but  feeble  and  maignificant,  like  the  withs  and  cords' 
son,  while  he  was  inspired  with  the  mighty  presence 
mce  of  God's  Spirit. 

possible,  indeed,  that  the  divme  nature*  might  for  a  while 
ts  supporting  influence,  and  so  deliver  over  the  human  ^ 
pain  and  death,  but  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  let  go' 
m  it  bore  to  it.  A  man  may  suffer  his  child  to  fall  to 
d,  and  yet  not  wholly  quit  his  hokl  of  him,  but  still 
I  his  power  to  recover  and  lift  him  up  at  his  pleasure, 
divine  nature  of  Christ  did  for*  a  while  hide  itself  from 
oity,  but  not  desert  it;  put  it  into  the  chambers  of 
t  not  lock  the  everlasting  doors  upon  it:  The  sun  may' 
d  and  yet  not  eclipsed,  and  eclipsed  but  not  stopped  in 
,  and  much  less  forced  out  of  its  orb.  It  is  a  mysteiy 
aired,  that  any  thing  belonging  to  the  person  of  Christ 
flfer,  but  it  is  a  paradox  to  be  exploded,  that  it  shoald' 
For  suiely  that  nature  which  diffusing  itself  throughout 
rse  communicates  an  enlivening  influence  to  every  part 
1  quickens  the  least  spire  of  grass,  according  to  the 
if  itd  nature,  and  the  proportion  of  its  capacity,  would 
y  leave  a  nature  assumed  into  its.  bosom,  and,  wha,t  is 

0  the  very  unity  of  the  divine  person,  breathless  and 
,  and  dismantled  of  its  prime  and  noblest  perfection. 

1  so  high  a  perfection  of  being,  that  in  this  respect  the 
>r  mite  b  a  more  noble  being  dian  a  star.  And  Grod 
ssly  declared  himself,  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of 
:  and  this  in  req>ec(  of  the  very  persons  of  men ;  but 
I  mare  with  reference  to  what  belongs  to  the  person  of 
For  when  natures  come  to  unite  so  near,  as  joautually 
uige  names  and  attributes,  and  to  verify  the  appellation 

Gbd  is  said  to  be  man,  and  man  to  be  God ;  surely  man 
ged  and  advanced,  cannot  for  ever  lie  under  death, 
K  insufleiable  invasion  upon  the  entireness  of  that  glo* 
on,  whose  perfection  is  as  inviolable  as  it  is  incompre^ 

second  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  Christ's  con 
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tinuance  under  death,  was  that  great  and  glori< 
God,  bis  immutabili^.  Christ's  resurrection  wsl 
the  same  bottom  with  the  consolation  and  salyati< 
expressed  in  that  full  declaration  made  by  God  i 
iii.  6,  ''I  the  Lord  change  not:  therefore  the  soi 
not  consumed."  Now  me  immutability  of  God, 
influence  upon  Christ's  resurrection,  was  twofold. 

(l.\  In  respect  of  his  decree  or  purpose. 

(2<)  In  respect  of  his  word  or  promise. 

(1.)  And  nist  for  his  decree.  God  had  from  : 
signed  thb,  and  sealed  it  by  an  irreversible  purj 
we  imagine  that.  Christ's  resurrection  was  not  deer 
his  death  and  sufTermgs?  and  these  in  the  236 
chapter  are  expressly  said  to  have  been  determine 
is  a  known  rule  in  divinity,  that  whatsoever  God 
that  he  purposed  to  do  from  eternity;  for  there  c 
purposiies  of  God ;  since  he  who  takes  up  a  new  p 
because  he  sees  some  ground  to  induce  him  to  a 
which  he  did  not  see  before ;  but  this  can  have 
infinite  knowledge,  which  by  one  comprehensive  ii 
things  as  present,  before  ever  they  come  to  pass: 
can  be  no  new  emergency  that  can  alter  the  div 
,  And  therefore  it  having  been  absolutely  purposed 
from  the  dead,  his  resurrection  was  as  fixed  and  n 
purpose  of  God  was  irrevocable:  a  purpose  whi 
from  eterqity,  and  was  declared  in  the  very  begin 
a  purpose  not  to  be  changed  nor  so  much  as  bent, 
broken,  by  all  the  created  powers  in  heaven  and  ea 
besides.  For  though  indeed  death  is  a  great  con 
bands  much  too  strong  for  nature  and  mortali^:  j 
matched  by  a  decree,  this  conqueror,  as  old  as  h« 
conquest,  must  surrender  back  his  spoils,  unbmd  hi 
in  a  word,  even  death  itself  must  receive  its  do< 
which  it  is  manifest,  that  where  there  is  a  divine 
always  an  omnipotence* to  second  it;  and  conseq 
the  concurrence  of  both  no  less  a  power  was  em 
Christ  out  of  the  grave,  than  that  which  first  raised  t 
out  of  nothing. 

^2.)  Let  us  consider  God's  inomutability  in  respe 
ana  promise,  for  these  also  were  engaged  in  this  a 
a  clear  prophecy  was  this  foretola  and  dictated 
which  could  not  lie,  Psalm  xvi.  10,  "  Thou  shalt 
Holy  One  to  see  corruption."     And  Christ  also 
foretold^  the  same  of  himself.    Now  when  God  ss 
gives  his  veracity  in  pawn  to  see  it  fully  perfonne 
earth  may  pass  away  sooner  than  one  iota  of  a 
fall  to  the  ground.    Few  things  are  recorded  of 
rear   of  the  narrative  is  still  brought  up  with  1 
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IS  done,  that  it  ^^  might  be,  fulfilled  what  was  sftoken" 
>r  such  a  prophet ;  such  a  firm,  unshaken,  adamantine 
is  there  between  a  prophecy  and  its  accomplishment. 
gs  that  are  written  in  the  prophets  coQceming  me," 
Bt,  *<must  come  to  pass."  And  surely  then  the  most 
passage  diat  concerned  him  could  not  remain  under  an 
f  and  contingency  of  event.  So  that,  what  is  most 
lly  said  concembg  the  persevering  obstinacy  and  infidelity 
¥s,  John  xii.  39,  &j  that  they  could  not  believe,  because 
IS  had  said,  that  ^<  God  blinded  their  eyes,  and  hardened 
Is,  that  they  should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand 
r  hearts,  and  so  be  converted,  ana  he  should  heal 
rhe  same,  I  affirm,  may  with  as  great  an  emphasis,  and  a 
ater  clearness  to  our  reason,  be  affirmed  of  Christ,  that 
leath  could  not  hold  him,  because  the  kingly  prophet  bad 
re  sung  die  triumphs  of  his  glorious  resurrection  in  the 
med  prediction.  In  a  word,  whatsoever  God  purposes  or 
passes  from  continent  and  merely  possible  into  certain  and 
;  and  whatsoever  is  necessary,  the  contrary  of  it  is  so  far 

ten  I  say  that  the  divine  decree  or  promise  imprints  a 
upon  things,  it  may,  to  prevent  misai)prehension,  be. 
>  explain  what  kind  of  necessity  this  is,  that  so  the 

second  causes  be  not  thereby  wholly  cashiered  and 
ay.  For  this  therefore  we  are  to  observe,  that  the 
stinguish  of  a  twofold  necessity,  physical  and  logical,  or 
d  consequential;  which  terms  are  commonly  thus  ex* 
iz.,  that  physical  or  causal  necessity  is  when  a  thing,  by 
it  productive  influence  certainly  and  naturally  causes 
iilect:  and  in  this  sense  neither  the  divine  decree  nor 
nakes  things  necessaiy;  for  neither'  the  decree  nor 
ly  itself  produces  or  dSects  the  thing  decreed  or  pro« 
ir  exerts  any  active  infkience  upon  second  causes  so  as 
hem  to  do  any  thing ;  but  in  point  of  action  are  wholly 
Secondly,  log^csJ  or  consequential  necessity  is  when 
3es  not  efficiently  cause  an  event,  but  yet  by  certain  in^ 
nsequence  does  ufer  it.  Thus  the  foreknowledge  of  any 
t  be  true  and  certain,  does  certamly  and  necessarily  infer 
must  be  such  an  event :  forasmuch  as  the  certainty  of  the 
i  depends  upon  the  certainty  of  the  thing  known.  And 
ise  it  is,  that  God's  decree  and  promise  ^ve  a  necessary 
to  the  thing  decreed  or  promised,  that  is  to  say,  they 
f  a  necessary  infallible  consequence;  so  that  it  was  as 

for  Christ  not  to  rise  from  the  dead,  as  it  was  for  God 
to  decree  and  promise  a  thing,  and  yet  for  that  thing  not 


third  reason  of  the  impossibility  of  Cbrist^s  detention, 
tate  of  death,  was  from  the  justice  of  God.     God  in 
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the  whole  procedare  of  Christ's  sufienogs  must  \h 
a  judge  exactii^,  and  Christ  ad  a  person  paying  < 
pense  or  satis&ction  for  sin.  For  tbou^  Christ  w: 
undefiled  with  the  least  i^ot  of  sin  as  purity  and  ir 
yet  he  was  pleased  to  make  himself  the  greatest  sinr 
by  imputation,  and  rendering  himself  a  surety  resp 
debts.  For,  as  it  is  said,  1  Cor.  v.  21,  "  He  who  k 
made  sin  for  us.''  When  the  justi<:e  of  God  was 
sword  of  vengeance  over  our  heads,  Christ  snatched 
the  blow,  and  substituted  his  own  body  in  our  room, 
whole  stroke  of  that  dreadful  retribution  inflicted  by 
an^ry  omnipotence. 

But  now,  as  God  was  pleased  so  to  comport  witb 
not  to  put  up  the  injury  done  it  by  sin  without 
compensation ;  so  this  being  once  paid  down,  that 
to  cease.  The  punishment  due  to  sin  was  death 
paid  by  Christ,  divine  justice  could  not  any  longer 
bis  grave.  For  what  had  this  been  else  but  to  keep 
after  the  debt  was  paid  ?  Satisfaction  disarms  justic< 
cancels  the  bond.  And  that  which  Christ  exhil 
measure,  pressed  down  and  running  over,  evai  a 
nicest  proportions,  and  the  most  exact  deiaands 
and  unrelenting  attibute  of  God.  So  that  his  re)( 
not  upon  terms  of  courtesy  but  of  claim.  The  j 
flew  open  before  him  out  of  duty ;  and  even  that 
was  infinite,  was  yet  circumscribed  within  the  invi< 
what  was  due.  Otherwise  guilt,  would  even  grow 
tion,  the  reckoning  be  inflamed  by  being  pa3,  a 
itself  not  appease  but  exasperate  justice.  Revei 
the  hands  of  a  anful  mortal  man  is  for  the  most 
limited,  and  unreasonable;  but  revenge  in  the  handj 
justice  is  not  so  infinite  as  to  be  also  indefinite,  but  ir 
proceeds  by  rule  and  determination,  and  cannot  p 
the  bounds  put  to  it  by  the  merits  of  the  cause  and  t 
the  offence.  It  is  not  the  efifect  of  mere  choice 
springs  out  of  the  unalterable  relati<xi  of  equality  I 
and  actions.  In  a  word,  the  same  justice  of  God  \ 
him  to  deliver  Christ  to  death,  did  afterwards  as  muc 
to  deliver  him  firom  it. 

4.  The  fourth  ground  of  the  impossibility  of 
petual  continuance  under  death  was  the  necessity 
believed  in  as  a  Saviour,  and  the  impossibility  of 
without  rising  from  the  dead.  As  Christ  by  hi 
down  a  satisfaction  for  sin,  so  it  was  necessaiy  thai 
declared  to  the  world  by  such  arguments  as  is 
rational  belief  of  it ;  so  that  men's  unbelief  should 
inexcusable.  But  how  could  the  world  believe  that 
satisfied  for  sin,  so  long  as  they  saw  death,  the  knc 
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L  its  fiill  force  and  power  over  him,  holding  him,  like 
3  person,  in  durance  and  csiptivity  ?  When  a  man  is 
>iied  for  debt,  none  can  conclude  the  debt  either,  paid 
forgiven  to  him,  but  by  the  release  of  his  person. 

bdiere  Christ  to  have  been  a  God  and  a  Saviour 
IS  hangine;  upon  the  tree?  a  dying,  crucified  Godj  a 
the  worlc^  who~  could  not  save  himself,  would  have 
led  by  the  universal  consent  of  reason,  as  a  horrible 
d   absurdity.    Had  not  the  resurrection  followed  the 

tiiat  scoff  of  the  Jew9  had  stood  as  an  unanswerable 
gainst  him,  Mark  XV.  31,  ^^  Himself  he  cannot  save,'' 
t  32d  verse,  "Let  him  come  down  from  the  cross, 
L  believe  in  him."  Otherwise^. surely,  that  which  was 
.instance  of  human  weakness,  and  mortality  Qould  be 
ent  demonstration  of  a  Deity.  To  save  is  the  effect 
Bmd  of  such  a  power  as  prevails  to  a  complete  victoiy 
nph.  But  it  is  expressly  affirmed,  2  Cor.  xii.  4,  ^^  that 
I  cnicified  throu^  weakness."  Death  was  too  hard 
manity,  and  bore  away  the  spoils  of  it  for  a  time.  So 
t  Chnst  was  in  the  grav^,  men  might  as  well  have 
ihat  a  person  hunff  in  chains  should  come  down  and 
inny,  as  imagine  mat  a  dead  body,  continuing  such, 

able  to  triumph  over  sin  and  death,  which  so  potently 
)ver  the  living..  The  discourse  of  the  two  disciples 
knmaus,  and  expecting  no  such  thing  as  a  resurrection, 
that  supposition  hugdy  rational  and  significant,  Luke 
"  We  trusted,"  said  they,  "  that  this  had  been  he  who 
ve  redeemed  Israel :"  thereby  clearly  implying  that 
death  they  had  let  that  confidence  faU  to  tl^  ground 
ith  him.  For  they  could  not  imagine  that  a  breath- 
te  could  chase  away  the  Roman  ea^es,  and  so  recover 
m  and  nation  of  the  Jews  from  under  their  subjection : 
I  the  redemption  that  even  the  diisciples  (till  they  were 
lightened)  promised  ^emselves  from  dieir  Messiah, 
rgument  would  equally,  nay,  more  strongly,  hold  against 

redemption,  supposing  his  continuance  under  a  state 
IS  being  a  thing  m  itseu  much  more  difficult.  For  how 
1  a  one  break  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  set  his 
^^  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickednesses 
laces,"  who  himself  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  wickedness  of 
I,  and  remained  a  captive  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, 
i  a  condition,  not  only  below  men's  envy,  but  below  their 

fifth  and  last  ground  of  the  impossibility  of  Christ's 
continuance  under  a  state  of  death  was  &e  nature  of 
hood  which  he  had  taken  upop  him.  The  apostle, 
4,  says,  that  "  if  l\e  were  upon  earth  he  should  not 
it."    Certainly  then  much  less  could  he  be  so.  should 
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he  continue  under  the  earth.  The  two  great  wor 
hood  were  to  offer  Bacrifice,  and  then  to  make 
sinners,  correspondent  to  the  two  works  of  the  . 
hood ;  in  which  the  priest  first  slew  the  lamb,  an 
blood  of  it  entered  into  the  holy  of  holies,  there  t 
God  in  the  behalf  of  the  people.  Christ,  therefoi 
had  offered  himself  upon  the  cross,  was  to  entelr  i 
there  presenting  himself  to  the  Father  to  make  that  s 
to  all  the  intents  and  purposes  of  it.  Upon  wh 
apostle,  to  express  his  fitness  for  the  priesthood  i 
any  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  states  it  upon  this,  H< 
"  he  live^  for  ever  to  make  intercession  for  us," 
very  score  also  is  "  able  to  save  to  tiie  uttermos 
the  dead  could  not  intercede  for  the  living,  nor  ' 
sanctum  sanctorum.  Had  not  Christ  risen  again,  I 
might  have  cried  for  vengeance  upon  his  murde 
mercy  upon  believers.  In  short,  it  had  spoken  : 
than  the  blood  of  Abel,  which  called  for  nothin 
jud^ent  upon  &e  head  of  him  who  shed  it. 
mented  a  redemption  for  the  world,  but  Chris 
could  not  show  forth  the  full  effects  of  that  redemj 
the  purchase  at  his  death,  but  he  could  not  tak 
he  was  returned  to  life.  Ever  since  Christ  ascends 
he  has  been  pursuing  the  great  work  begun  by 
cross,  and  applying  uxe  virtue  of  his  sacrifice  to 
it  was  ofiered.  It  is  affirmed  by  some,  and  that  i 
probability  of  reason,  that -the  souls  of  the  saints  ^ 
Christ^s  resurrection,  did  not  actually  enter  into  s 
plete  ^lory  till  Christ,  the  great  captain  of  their  sal 
ascension,  first  entered  into  it  hunself^  and  then 
others.  So  that,  according  to  that  divine  anthem 
"afl«r  that  he  had  overcome  the  sharpness  of  < 
len^,  and  not  till  then,  <^he  opened  the  kingdc 
all  believers."  And  thus  I  have  given  five  seve 
it  was  not  possible  that  a  state  of  death  should  fins 
Christ,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved.  And 
further  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  but .  c 
which- the  very  nature  of  the  subject  seems  of  itself 
all  pious  minas. 

1.  The  first  is  a  dehortation  from  sin,  and  t 
strongest  that  can  be.  For  can  we  ima^e  that 
son  m  the  glorious  Trinity  would  concern  himse 
him  our  fle^,  and  to  suffer,  and  die,  and  at  lei 
only  to  render  us  the  more  secure  and  confiden 
Would  he  neither  see  nor  endure  any  corruptic 
body,  that  we  should  harbour  all  the  film  and  con 
ble  in  our  immortal  souls?  Did  he  conquer  aw 
death,  that  we  should  be  the  slaves  and  captives  < 
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eatb  ?  Christ  has  declared  that  he  will  dwell  in  those 
mmes  into  the  society  of  his  mystical  body :  but  can 
at  lie  who  passed  from  a  clean  new  sepulchre  into  a 
asion,  will  descend  from  thence  to  take  up  his  habi- 
a  rotten  sepulchre  of  a  heart  possessed  and  polluted 
ve  oi  Aat  which  he  infinitely  hates?  It  wiU  little 
Bit   Christ  rose  from  a  temporal  death,  unless  we  also 

spiritual.    For  those  who  do  not  imitate  as  well  as 
3t*s  resurrection,  must  expect  no  benefit  by  it, 
I's    resurrection  is  a  hi^  and  sovereign  consolation 
li.     Death  we  know  is  the  grand  enemy  of  mankind, 
ss  tyrant  over  nature,  and  the  kifi^  of  terrors.     But 

God,  Christ  has  given  a  mortal  blow  to  his  power, 
his  sceptre.  And  if  we,  by  a  thorough  conquest  of 
d  risbg  firom  them,  can  be  but  able  to  say,  **  0  sin ! 
by  power?"  we  may  very  rationally  and  warrantably 
>on,  "0  death!  where  is  thj  sring?"  So  that  when 
>  resign  back  these  frail  bodies,  these  vessels  of  mor- 
e  dust  finom  whence  they  were  taken,  we  may  yet  say 
Is  as  Christ  did  of  the  aamsel  whom  he  raisea  up,  that 
not  dead,  but  only  slept ;"  for  in  like  manner  we  shaL 
y  rise  out  of,  the  grave,  and  triumph  over  the  dis- 

its  rottenness  an^l  putrefaction,  as  we  rise  in  the  mom« 
r  our  beds,  with  bodies  refreshed  and  advanced  into 
I  nobler  perfections.  '  For  the  head  being  once,  risen, 
)e  sure  the  members  cannot  stay  long  behind^  And 
Iready  risen  and  gone  before,  to  prepare  mansions  for 
ho  belong  to  him  under  that  high  relation,  that  ^^  where 
',"  to  their  eternal  comfort,  "  may  be  also,"  rejoicing 
;  praises  and  hallelujahs  ^^  to  him  who  sitteth  on  the 
1  to  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 
m  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise* 
esty,  and  dominion,  to  etemsd  ages.    Amen. 
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SERMON  III. 


T&&  CHRISTIAN  PENTECOST  ;  OR  THE  SOLEMN  E 
HOLT  GHOST ;  IN  THE  SEVERAL  MIRACULOUS  i 
BT  HIM  UPON  THE  APOSTLES  AND  FIRST  CHRIST] 

[Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  1691 

I  Cor.  XII.  4. 
Jfaw  there  are  dit^ersities  of  g^y  but  the  set 

Our  blessed  Saviour  having  newly  changed 
thorns  for  a  crown  of  glory,  and  ascending  up  oi 
session  of  his  royal  estate  and  soverei^ty,  accor 
torn  of  princes,  is  here  treating  with  this  lower  "w 
great  a  distance  from  him)  by  his  ambassador, 
greater  splendour  of  the  embassy,  and  authority 

San  ambassador  noways  inferior  to  himself 
lost,  the  third  person  in  the  blessed  Trinity,  * 
in  majesty  co-eternal ;''  and  therefore  most  peculi 
as  a  deputy,  but  as  a  kind  of  alter  idem  to  sup 
presence  here  upon  earth.  And  indeed  had  he  n 
him  in  the  Godhead,  he  could  no  ihor6  have  sU] 
than  he  could  have  filled  it:  which  we  know, 
of  the  world,  are  things  extremely  different ; 
scandalous  experience  is  too  often  found. 

Now  the  sum  of  thii?  his  glorious  negotiation 
and  ratify  Christ's  doctrine,  to  seal  the  new  charti 
blessedness  given  by  Christ  himself,  and  drawn 
ties:   and  certainly,  it  was  not  a  ^ater  work 
than  it  was  afterwards  to  confirm  it.     For  Chri 
religion    made   up  of  truth  and  miracle,   could 
growth  from  any  power  less  than  that  which 
birth.     And  being  withal  a  doctrine  contrary  to 
and  to  those  things  which  men  most  eagerly  Ion 
worldly   interests    and    their  carnal    lusts;    it  m 
quickly  decayed,  and  withered,  and  died  away,  if 
die  same  hand  of  omnipotence  by  which  it  was  first 

Nothing  could  keep  it  up,  but  such  a  standing 
as  should  be  able  upon  all  occasions  to  counterm 
nature  ;  such  a  one  as  should  at  the  same  time  b< 
astonish ;  and  bafflle  the  disputes  of  reason  by  tb 
powering  convictions  of  sense. 
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Die  design  of  the  Spirit^s  xmsriota.  That  the 
Ghost,  inriio  h^  riven  Christ  his  conception,  might 
^biistianity  its  confiimation.  And  this  he  did  by  that 
ad  irarious  efiusion  of  his  miraculous  ^fts  upon,  the 
gers  and  propagators  of  this  divine  religion.  For  as 
*  himself  said,  J<Ain  iv.  48,'  ^^Unle^,  ye  see  sigqs 
B  you  vniil  not  believe."  iSo  that  sight  was  to  intre* 
:  and  accordmgly,  the  first  conquest  and  conviction 
upon  the  eye,  and  from  thence  passed  victorious  to 

elbre  was  their  rhetoric,  this  their  method  of  persuasion. 

Is    iTirere  works:    divinity  and  physic  :went  together: 

ttie  body,  and  thereby  convinced  the  soul:   they  con* 

enforced  all  their   exhortations,  not  by  the  arts  of 

bnt  by  the  gifts  of  tongues ;  these  were  the  speakerS| 

i  the  interpreter, 
treating  of  these  words,  I  shall  consider  these  three 

those  gifts  were,  which  were  conferred  by  the  Spirit 
the  aposdes  and  first  professors  of  Christianitj^. 
it  is  unported  and  to  be  understood  by  their  diversity: 

i  lastly.  What  are  the  consequences  of  their  emanation 
nd  the  same  Spirit 

first  for  the  first  of  them.  These  gifts  are  called  in 
al  jr»f*«^^f»,  that  is  to  say,  acts  of  grace  or  fiwour; 
fy  here  certain  qualities  and  perfections,  which  the 
God  freely  bestowed  upon  men,  for  the  better  enabling 
reach  the  gospel,  and  to  setde  the  Christian  religion  in 

;  and  accordingly  we  will  consider  them  under  that 
chotomy,  or  division,  by  which  they  stand  divided  into 
nd  extraordinary^ 

st,  for  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit :  these  he  conveys 
the  mediation  of  our  own  endeavours.  And  as  he,  who 
es  the  watch  and  winds  up  the  wheels  of  it,  may  not 
r  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  its  motion ;  so  God,  who 
;d  and  since  sustains  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 

justly  be  called  the  cause  of  all  those  perfections  and 
ents,  which  the  said  faculties  shall  attain  unto  by  their 

operations.     For  that  which  gives  the  form,  gives  also 
quents  of  that  form ;    and  the  principle,   with  all  its 
;  actions,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  donor, 
xl   forbid  that  I  should  determine  God's   title  to  our 
irely  in  his  giving  us  the  power  and  faculty  of  acting. 

indeed,  an  eminent  schoohnan,  held  so,  and  so  must 
ind  his  followers  hold  too,  if  they  will  be  true  to,  and 
heir  own  principles. 
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But  undoubtedlj,  God  does  not  only  ^ve  the 
vouchsafes  an  active  influence  and  concurrence  to 
of  every  particular  action,  so  far  as  it  has  either 
moral  goodness  in  it. 

And  therefore,  in  dl  acquired  gifts  or  habits,  su 
of  philosophy,  oratory,  or  divinity,  -we  are  p 
"  co-workers  with  God.''  And  God  ordinarily 
none  but  such  as  labour  hard  for  them.  They 
that  they  are  also  our  own  acquisitions.  His  ass 
own  study  are  the  joint  and  adequate  cause  of  tl 
and  to  imagine  the  contrary,  is  sul  one,  as  if  a  m 
to  be  a  scholar,  barely  by  his  master's  teaching,  v 
learning.  In  all  these  cases,  God  is  ready  to  c 
not  to  do  his  own  and  ours  too. 

Secondly,  The  other  sort  of  the  Spirit's  gifts  ai 
Which  are  so  absolutely  and  entirely  from  God, 
into  which  they  are  conveyed,  contributes   noth 
taining  of  them  but  a  bare  reception:  as  when 
generous  wine  or  liquor  into  a  cask  or  vessel,  thai 
to  its  own  fulness,  but  a  mere  capacity;  the  res 
to  the  liberal  hand  that  infused  it :  and,  no  doubt, 
to  this  such  endowments  are  said  to  be  by  way 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Of  which  kind  were  the  gift  of  miracles,  the 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  speaking  with  tongu< 
things  might  indeed  be  the  object  of  men's  admin 
times  also  the  motive  of  their  envy,  but  never  the  e 
of  their  own  endeavours. 

Now  concerning  these  gifts  we  must  observe 
was  no  snlall  difference  amongst  them,  as  to  the 
inexistence  in  the  person  who  had  them. 

For  one  of  them,  to  wit,  the  gift  of  tongues,  s 
fusion  by  the  Spirit,  might  be  in  a  man  by  habitu 
a  standing  principle  or  power  residing  in  the  soi 
it  upon  any  occasion  to  express  itself  m  several  Ian 
being  no  difference  between  the  acquired  and  t 
knowledge  of  tongues,  as  to  the  nature  and  quali 
themselves,  but  only  in  respect  of  their  first  obtaira 
by  industrious  acquisiti6n,  the  other  by  divine  infusi 

But  then  for  the  gifts  of  healing  the  sick,  raising 
the  like;  inasmuch  as  these  were  immediate  ei 
and  peculiar  efTects  of  an  infinite  and  divine  p* 
power  could  not  be  made  habitually  to  inhere  an 
apostles ;  nor  indeed  in  any  created  being  whatsoc 
by  an  exterior  assistance,  the  power  of  Uod  was 
upon  special  and  emergent  occasions,  at  their  inv< 
(as  God  should  think  fit^  to  produce  such  mir 
For  if  this  power  of  healing  had  been  habitual!} 
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that  they  might  exert  and  make  use  of  it  when  they 
rill  be  hard  to  give  a  satisfectory  reason  why  St.  Paul 
"e  Trophimos  at  Miletutn  sick,  as  we  find  he  did, 
20. 

1  lastly,  for  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  foretelling  future 
ither  was  this  in  the  soul  by  constant  inhesion  and 
>ode;  but  (as  we  may  not  unfitly  express  it)  only  by 
ctures,  by  transient  immission9,  and  representations  of 
r  things  future,  to  the  imagination.  In  a  word,  it  was  in 
ot  as  an  inhabitant,  but  as  a  guest ;  that  is,  by  inter* 
ims  and  ecstasies,  by  occasional  raptures  and  revela- 
s  clear  from  what  we  read  of  the  prophets  in  tl?e  Old 
And  thus  much  I  thought  ffood  to  discourse  of  the 
lese  gifts,  and  to  show  what  kind  of  things  they  were ; 
ualifiea  and  affected  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians, 
rcise  of  them^  that  so  we  may  not  abuse  our  under- 
jy  an  empty  notion  of  the  word,  without  a  clear  and 
prehension  of  the  thing. 

•e,  I  doubt  not  but  some  will  be  apt  to  inquire,  how 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  gifts  continued  in  the 
►r  the  resolution  of  which  the  very  nature  of  the  thing, 
suggest  thus  much,  that  the  conferring  of  these  gifts, 
rder  to  the  establishment  of  a  chiirch,  and  the  settling 
relipon  in   the  world,  their   duration  was  to   be  pro- 

0  the  need  which  that  new  religion  had  of  such  cre- 
d  instruments  of  confirmation.  For  when  Chrisfiaiiity 
■ed  in  the  world,  it  found  it  under  the  liiighty  prejudice 
session  of  two  contrary  religious,  bat  both  of  them 
it  and  set  against  that,  to  wit,  Grentilism  and  Judaism, 
judices  nothing  could  conquer  but  the  arm  of  omni- 
«lf,  as  it  were,  made  bare  before  them  in  such  stu- 
orks,  as  could   not   but   convince  them   to  their  fece 

1  a  religion  which  came  from  God.  But  when  these 
were  once  removed  by  the  actual  entertainment  of,  and 

to  the  Christian  feith,  there  could  not  be  the  sanae 
d  of  miracles  theh,  which  there*  was  before.  For  still 
^member,  that  the  state  of  a  church  in  its  infancy  and 
flings,  and  in  its  maturity  and  continuance,  is  veinr 
nd  consequently  that  the  exigencies  of  it;  under  each 
must  equally  differ  too.  It  is  a  much  harder  work  • 
ranee,  and  put  a  thing  into  motion,  than  to  continue 
up  that  motion  being  once  begun;  for  though  indeed, 
?rved  before,  there  is  an- omnipotence  required  to  main- 
2II  as  first  to  set  up  the  Chnstian  church;  yet  it  dofes 
re  follow  that  this  omnipoterice  must  still  exert  itsdlf 
I  degree,  and  after  the  same  way  in  one  case,  that  it  does 
ir.  .         '        '  '■  ■ 

:e  the  use  and  purpose  of  miracles  being  extraordinary, 
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and  to  serve  oidv  &r  a  time,  they  were  not  by  tl 
to  thwart  their  design,  nor  to  be  made  common 
perpetual.     The  exact  period  of  their  duration 
assigned ;  but  manifest  it  is  from  all  history,  that 
some  of  them,  continued  long  after  the  apostles 
may  gather  from  the  several  ages  of  those  emii 
Christian  writers,  who  have  so  freely  given  in  thei 
ceming  the  ejecting  of  evil  spirits  from  persons  pc 
common  in  their  time  in  the  Christian  chuith ;  a 
supernatural,  and   therefore  miraculous.      Such 
Martyr,  who  lived  something  before  the  middle 
century,  and  Irensus  who  lived  about  thirty  yean 
tullian  who  lived  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  an 
of  the  third,  and  Minutius  Felix  thereabouts,  a 
about  the  middle  of  the  third,  and  Lactantius  aboi 
of  the  fourth.    All  these,  I  say,  according  to  the 
in,  speak  of  this  power  of  casting  out  devils  (but 
Tertullian  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  his  Ape 
much  assurance,  that  it  must  needs  prove  it  to 
frequent  amongst  the  Christians  in  those  days ;  as 
in  those  forementioned  writers  particularly  declar 
ea^Iy  be  produced  and  rehearsed  by  us,  could 
enough  for  them  in  so  short  a  discourse. 

But  however,  certain  it  is,  that  now  these  « 
miraculous  powers  are  ceased,  and  that  upon  as  g 
first  they  began.  For  when  the  spiritual  building 
and  not  onfy  the  comer  stone  laid,  but  the  su] 
finished,  to  what  purpose  ^hpuld  the  scafiblds  an 
which  when  they  leave  off  to  contribute  to  the  bui 
for  little  else  but  to  upbraid  the  folly  of  the  bi 
that  by  so  long  a  continuance  miracle,  would  \ 
nature,  or  at  least  would  look  very  like  it ;  the  re 
would  grow  cheap  and  common,  and  (which  is  \ 
to  conceive  J  they  would  be  miracles  without  a  ^ 

The  papists  indeed, ,  who  having  swallowed  a 
belief  of  so  many  monstrous  contradictions,  wou 
unwisely  and  disagreeably  to  themselves,  if  for 
should  stick  at  any  advantagepua  absurdity;  the 
that  the  gift  of  miracles  still  continues  ordinary  i 
and  that  the  Christian  religion  has  still  the  sam 
pdiraculous  confirmations  as  it  had  at  first.  W 
Christian  th^  mean  their  own  popish  religion,  I 
their  mind,  that  I  think  there  is  need,  not  only  of 
of  hourly,  or  rather  continual  miracles,  to  confiri 
but  in  that  one  single  article  of  transubstantiati 
we  know  whose  baoge  and  character  the  scripti 
come  in  Ijdng  wonders ;  and  we  know  also,  that  ly 
true  impostures:   and  theirs  are  of  that  nature, 
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and  the  cheat  so  transparent  in  them,  that,  as  it 
Jei^s  and  Mahometans  with  a  desperate  invincible 
adnst  Christianity,  as  a  thing  as  false  as  those  miracles 
see    it  recommended  by;  so,' I  am  confident,  that  it 

Christians  also  to  nauseate  their  own  religion,  and 
secret  atheism ;  .  being  apt  to  think  (as  even  these 
so  pretend)  that  the  very  miracles  of  the  apostles 
the  same  nature  with  those  which  they  see  daily  acted 
iritual  jugglers:  so  that  hereby  the  grand  proof  of 
feUs  to  £e  ground,  and  has  no  force  or  hold  upon 
i  at  all.  Whereas  our  Saviour  himself  laid  the  main 
ledit  of  his  gospel,  and  of  his  niis$ion  fix)m  God,  upon 
**  The  works  that  I  do,*'  says  he,  *'  bear  witness  of 
c.  585.  And  "  Believe  me  for  my  very  works'  sake," 
1.     And  ^^Had  I  not  done  amongst  them  the  works 

other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin,"  John  xv.  5^. 
Boe  here,  that  the  credit  of  all  turned  upon  his  miracles, 
ind  supernatural  works. 

re  know  it  often  fails  out,  that  when  a  man  has  once 
9uracterof  a  liar,  ev^n  truth  itself  is  suspected,  if  not 
lisbeUeved,  when  it  comes  from  the  mouth  of  such  a 
sse  miracle«mongers,  having  alarmed  the  world  round 
I  to  a  discernment  of  their  tricks,  when  they  came 
to  preach  Christianity,  especiallv  to  infidels,  and  to 
n  men's  belief,  in  the  strength  of  those  miraculous  works 
5  truly  and  really  done  by  Christ ;  yet,  since  they  pretend 
*  their  own  works  too,  which  all  people  see  through,  and 
e  lies  and  impostures,  all  that  they  preach  of  Cnrist  is 
K>ked  upon  as  false  and  fictitious,  and  leaves  the  minds 
Jced  up  under  a  fixed,  obstinate,  and  impregnable  infi- 
ich  a  fatal  blow  has  the  legerdemain  of  those  wretches 
e  Christian  religion,  and  such  jealousies  have  they  raised 
nesk^s  thou^ts  against  it  by  their  taiae  miracles  and 
ories  of  the  romantic  feats  of  their  pretended  saints.  In 
there  is  nothine  indeed  strange  or  miraculous,  but  the 

and  impiehr  of  such  as  report  and  make  them,  and  Ike 
zh  as  can  believe  them. 

I  we  now  to  the  second  thing  proposed,  which  is  to  show, 

eoiU  by  tkU  dwemty  of  gijU^  mentioned  in  the  text     It 

conceive,  these  two  tmn^. 

sthing  by  way  of  affirmation,  which  is  variety. 

Bthing  by  way  of  negation,  which  is  contrariety. 

first  for  the  first  of  them.  It  imports  Variety ;  of 
lellent  qualification  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  makes 
ise  or  ornament.  It  is  the  very  beauty  of  providence, 
slight  of  the  world.  It  is  that  which  keeps  alive  de^re, 
m  otherwise  flag  and  tire,  and  be  quickly  weaiy  of  any 
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one  single  object  It  both  supplies  our  aSections, 
our  admiration:  equally  serving  the  innocent  picas 
important  occasions  of  life.  And  now  all  these  ad 
would  have  thb  desirable  quality  derive  even  upon  h 
In  which  great  body  there  are  and  must  be  several  mc 
their  several  uses,  offices,  and  stations:  as  in  (he 
verse  of  this  chapter  (where  my  text  is)  the  api 
that  "  God  has  placed  in  the  church,  first  apostle 

rophets,   thirdly  preachers;    after  that  miracles; 

ealings,  helps,  governments,  diversities  of  tonguesJ 
cular  function  and  employment  of  so  many  parts  s 
joint  interest  and  design  of  the  whole.  As  the  mot 
IS  a  compjicated  motion  of  so  many  wheels  fitly  put 
life  itself  but  the  result  of  so  many  several  operado 
from  and  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  same 
great  help  and  furtherance  of  action  is  order;  and 
order  is  distinction.  No  sense,. faculty,  or  member,  i 
upon  or  interfere  with  the  duty  and  office  of  anot 
the  same  apostle  discourses  in  the  n^3rt  two  ven 
apostles?  are  all  prophets?  are  all  teachers?  are  i 
miracles ?  have  all  the  gifts  of  healing?  do  al 
tongues?  do  all  interpret?^  No,  but  as  in  the  na 
eye  does  hot  speak,  nor  the  tongue  see,  so  neither : 
is.  every  one  who  has  the  gift  of  prophecy  endued 
gift  and  spirit  of  government;  every  one,  who  ms 
and  pertinently  enough  upon  a  text,  is  not  there 
fit  to  rule  a  diocese ;  nor  is  a  nimble  tongue  always 
a  strong  and  a  steady  head.  If  all  were  preachen 
govern?  or  rafher,  indeed,  who  could  be  governed? 
of  the  church  were  all  ear,  men  would  be  only  ] 
word,  and  where  would  then  be  the  doers  ?  For  su 
we  are  most  to  seek  for  in  our  days,  in  which  s 
shows  that  hearing  of  sermons  has,  with  most,  swa] 
devoured  the  practice  of  them,  and  manifestly  serves 
rendering  many  zealots  amongst  us  as  really  guilty 
stition  01  resting  in  the  bare  opiu  operatum  of  this 
papists  are  or  can  be  charged  to  be  in.  any  of  their 
formances  whatsoever.  Tne  apostle  justly  reproacl 
"  itching  e?irs,''  2  Tim.  iv.  3.  And  I  cannot  see>bu1 
in  the  ear  is  as  bad  a  distemper  as  in  any  ojther  part 
and  perhaps  a  worse. 

But  to  proceed;  God  has  use  of  all  the  several 
constitutions  of  men,  to  serve  the  occasions  and  exi 
church  by ;  amongst  which  some  are  of  a  sanguine, 
debonair  disposition,  having  their  imaginations  for 
filled  and  taken  up  with  pleasing  ideas  and  ima| 
seldom  or  never  troubling  Jtheir  Uiougfats,  either  b 
deep  into  them,  or  dwelling  too  long  upon  them.     . 
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|r  framed  to  Gerre  the  church  either  in  the  knotty^  dark, 
^asiiig  parts  of  r^iigion,  but  are  fitted  rather  for  the  airy, 
es    of  devotion;  such  as  are  praise  and  thanksgiving, 

and  hallelujahs,  which,  though  indeed  not  so  difficult, 
pleasing  a  work  to  God  as  any  other.  For  they  are  the 
oy ment  of  saints  and  angds ;  and  a  lively  resemblance 
Bed  and  beatific  state  ;<  in  which  a)l  that  the  blessed  spirits 
joice  in  the  God  who  made  and  saved  them,  to  sing  his 
1  to  adore  his  perfections. 

there  are  others  of  a  melancholy,  reserved,  and  severte 
io  think  much,  and  speak  little :  and  these  are  the  fittest 
tbe  diiirch  in  the  pensive,  afflictive  parts  of  religion, 
leiities  of  repentance  and  mortificati<Mi,  in  a  retirement 
rorld,  and  a  setded  composure  of  their  tlioughts  to  self- 
uid  meditation.  .And  such  also  are  the  ablest  to  deal 
led  and  distressed  consciences,  to  meet  with  their  doubts, 
iswer  their  objections,  and  to  ransack  every  comer  of 
ing  and  fallacious  hearts,  and,  in  a  word,  to  lay  before 
true  state  of  their  souls,  having  so  firequently  descended 

taken  a  strict  account  of  their- own.  And  this  is  so 
^oik,  that  there  are  not  many  whose  mmds  and  tempers 
>le  of  it,  who  yet  may  be  serviceable   enough  to  the 

other  things.  And  it  is  the  same  thoughtful  and  reserved 
r  spirit,  which  must  enable  others  to  serve  the  church 
ird  and  controversial  parts  of  religion.  Which,  sort  of 
ugh  they  should  never  rub  men's  itching  ears  from  the 
le  churcn  can  no  tnore  be  without,  than  a  garrison  can 
[it  soldiers,^  or  a  city  without  walls ;  or  that  a  man  can 
imself  with  his  tongue,  when  his  enen^  comes  against 

his  sword.    And  therefiwe,  great  pity  it  is,  that  such  as 

eminendy  and  peculiariy  fumishea,  and,  as  it  were,  cut 
bis  service,  should  be  cast  upon,  and  compelled  to  the 
speaking,  noisv  part  of  divinity ;  it  being  all  one,  as  if, 
>wn  is  besieged,  tiie  governor  of  it  should  call  off  a  valiant 
rt  soldier  from  the  walls,  to  sing  him  a  son^  or  play  him 
ipon  the  violin  at  a  banquet,  ^nd  then  turn  him  out  of  the 
;ause  he  could  not  sin^  and  play  as  well  as  he  could  fight, 
ridiculous  as  this  is,  it  is  but  too  like  the  irrational  and 
umotir  of  the  present  a^;  which  thinks  all  sense  and 
ifined  wholly  to  the  pulpit.  And  many  excellent  persons, 
they  cannot  make  a  noise  with  chapter  and  verse,  and 

it  twice  a  day  to  factious  tradesmen  and  ignorant  old 
are  esteemed  of  as  nothing,  and  scam6  thought  worthy 

church's  bread.  But  for  ail  these  false  notions  and  wrong 
of  things  and  per^ns,  so  scandalously  prevalent  amongst 
dom,"  as  our  Saviour  tells. us,  "  is  and  will  be  justified  of 
ren." 

ken  again^  there  are  others  be^des  these,  who  are  of  b 
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v^armer  and  more  fervent  spirit,  having  much 
in  their  constitution :  and  God  may  and  does  i 
even  by  such  kind  of  persons  as  these  also,  as  1 
fitted  to  preach  the  terrifying  rigours  and  curs< 
obstinate  daring  sinners;  Tvhich  is  a  work  as  ab 
and  of  as  high  a  consequence  to  the  good  of  sc 
men  should  be  driveij,  if  they  cannot  be  draw 
sins,  that  they  should  bis  cut  and  lanced  if  they 
be  cured,  and  that  the  terrible  trump  of  the  last 
be  always  sounding  in  their  €ars,  if  nothing  else  c 
But  then,  while  such  persons  are  thus  busied  in  p 
ment,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  they  would 
ment  too ;  and  not  preach  hell  and  damnation  to 
they  were  pleased  with  what  they  preached;  no 
take  heed  that  they  mistake  not  their  own  fierc( 
mind  of  God ;  for  some  I  have  known  to  do  so, 
a  rate,  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  distinguish  ih 
speaker  frotn  the  nature  of  the  thing  he  spoke 
threaten  death  and  destruction  even  to  the  vei 
m  such  a  manner,  that  it  may  appear  to  all  tli 
that  they  do  not  desire,  but  fear  that  these  dread 
come  to  pass :  let  them  declare  God's  wrath  agai 
and  impenitent,  as  I  have  seen  a  judge  condei: 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  For  surely  much  more  s 
of  the  word,  while  he  is  pronouncing  the  infini 
sentence  of  the  divine  law^  grieve  with  an  inwa 
passion  for  the  misery  of  those  forlorn  wretches, 
to  pass  upon.  But  I  never  knew  any  of  the  G 
model  (which  sort  of  sanctified  reprobationers  \ 
either  use  or  Kke  this  way  of  preaching  in  my  li 
whips  and  scorpions,  wrath  and  vengeance,  fire 
made  both  top  and  b^tom,  front  and  rear,  first  and 
discourses. 

feut  then  on  the  contrary,  there  are  others  ags 
a  softer,  and  more  tender  genhis,  and  these  are  f 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  as  the  former  sort 
not  in  the  same  way;  as  being  much  fitter  to  rep 
ness  of  Moses,  tlian  to  preach  his  law ;  to  bind 
hearted,  to  speak  coiirfort  and  refreshment  to  th 
take  off  the  burden  fi-om  the  heavy  laden.  Na 
l^eculiarly  to  have  fitted  such  for  the  dispens 
And  when  they  are  once, put  into  the  ministry, 
were,  marked  and  singled  out  by  Providence  to 
offices  to  the  souls  of  men,  which  persons  of  a  re 
vehement  disposition  are  by  no  means  so  fit  or  ab 
are  the  men  w^hom  God  pitches  upon  for  the  heral 
with  a  peculiar  emphasis  and  felicity  of  addn 
and  issue  out  the  pardons  of  the  gospel,  to  closi 
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legal  pieadier  had  made,  to  bathe  and  supple  diem 
1  of  gladness;  Bfxd  in  a  word  to  crown  the  sorrows  of 
iMPitli  the  joys  of  assurance.  And  thus  we  have  seen 
;ospRel  must  have  both  its  Boanerges  and  its  B£MnniabaS| 
under  and  sons  of  consolation:  the  first,  as  it  were,  to 
e  air  andpuige  the  soul,  before  it  can  be  fit  for  the 
ta  of  a  sanshtne,-the  beams  of  mercy,  and  the  smiles  of  a 


bad   shown  himself  but  a  mean  psalmist,  had  his  skill 

0  further  than  to  one  note:  and  therefore,  Psalm  ci.  1, 
liia  singing  of  judgment  as  well  as  mercy ;  and  so  raising 
sst  harmony  out  of  the  seeming  discord  of  the  mqst  dis* 
attributes,  lliere  can  be  no  composition  in  any  thing, 
:>me  muItipUcity  and  diversity  of  parts :  and  therefore  we 
italcigue  of  those  gifts,  which  did,  as  it  were,  compound 

up  the  primitive  church,  in  1  Cor.  xii.8 — 10:  whelne  the 
iis  us,  that  ^^  to  one  is  given  the  word  of  wisdom,  to 
he  word  of  knowledge,  to  another  faith ;"  with  many 
h  like  ^fts  there  reckoned  up ;  and  indeed  so  many  and 
rere  the  gifts  poured  out  by  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the 
chers.  of  me  gospel,  that  there  is  need  almost  of  the  gift 
iS  to  rehearse  them* 
ich  great  variety,  as  we  have  hitherto  observed  the  use^ 

intended  also  for  the  ornament  of  the  church.  I  say 
;:  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  God  ever  designed 
ch  for  a  rude,  naked,  unbeautiful  lump;  or  to  lay  the 
ms  of  purity  in   the   ruins  of  decency.     The   entrance 

of  Solomon's  temple  was  called  Beautiful:  and  as  there 
reial  orders  of  priests  and  Levites  belonging  to  it,  so  they 
r  several  offices,  their  several  chambers  and  apartments  in 
pie.  It  was  a  kind  of  representation  of  heaven ;  in  whidi, 
iour  tells  us,  there  are  many  mansions.  But  behold! 
3  wiser,  much  wiser  than  Solomon  amongst  'US,  who  will 
[|uite  otherwise  in  the  Christian  church.  Nothin?-  of  order 
ction,  nothing  of  splendour  or  dress  must  be  sdlowed  of 
Jo,  they  are  for  "  tying,  in  the  dust  before  God,"  as  their 
and  therefoife  will  have  nothing  but  dust  and  nastiness  for 
pch's  fttmiture.  To  attempt  a  confutation  of  such  persons 
te  superfluous;  and  indeed!  have  no  more  to  say  for^hose 
tend  for  such  a  sordid  and  mean  condition  of  the  church, 

in  this  they  do  not  so  much  speak  their  devotion  as  their 
o:  it  being. generally  found  th^t  a  slovenly  way  of  breeding 

men  to  a  Kind  of  slovenly  rieligion. 

1  might  be  spoken  by  way  of  analogy  between  the  internal 
anal,  the  spiritual  and  the  material  pmaments  6f  the  church ; 
1  of  them  serve  to  dress  and  set  off  the  spouse  of  Christ : 
to  recommend  her  to  his  own  eyes,  and  the  latter  to  the  eyes 
^orld.  '    • 
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Where  would  be  the  bestutv  of  the  heayeos  the 
were  not  for  the  maltitude  of  the  stars  and  the  vs 
influences?  and  for  the  earth  here  below,  and  tho 
therein,,  certainly  we  might  live  without  the  plumes 
and  the  curio^  colours  of  flowers^  without  so  c 
odours,  so  many  saveral  tastes,  and  such  an  infinite 
airs  and  sounds.  But  where  would  then  be  the  gk 
of  the  universe,  the  flourish  and  gaiety  of  nature, 
were  forced  to  be  always  poring  upon  the  same  tl 
the  diversion  of  change  and  the  quickening  relisl 
And  now,  when  matters  stand  thus,  may  we  not  ju 
God  so  clothes  the  fields,"  «o  paints  the  flowers,  a 
very  places  we  tr^ad  upon,  and  with  such  curiosity 
all  our  senses,  which  yet  are  but  the  servants  and 
of  the  soul :  shall  he  not  much  more  provide  for  tl 
and  its  own  service  thereby,  in  the  glorious  econoi 
concernments  of  the  church?  And  moreover,  does 
liberal  effusion  of  gifts  equally  argue  both  the  po 
bounty  of  the  giver?  Number  and  multitude  are 
riches,  and  the  materials  of  plenty;  and,  therefore 
in^the  government  and  communion  of  the  church  is  i 
blessing,  yet  in  the  gifts  and  endowments  of  it  it  i 
penuxy  and  a  curse.     But 

2.  'As  this  diversity  of  the  Spirit's  gifts  imports 
excludes  contrariety :  different  they  are,  but  they  a 
site.     There  is  no  jar,  no  combat,  or  contest  betwe 
ail  are  disposied  of  with  mutual  agreem^ts  and  a 
dination;   for  as  variety  adorns,  so  opposition  des^ 
most  different  in  nature  may  yet  be  umted  in  the 
and   the   most  distant  lines  may  meet  and  clasp 
centre. 

As  tor  instance,  one  would  thmk  that  the.  spirit 
at)d  the  spirit  of  zeal  stood  at  that  distance  ot  cont 
defy  all  possibility  either  of  likeness  or  reconcilemc 
as  we  have  already  shown,  they  both  may  and  do 
and.  carr;|r  on  the  great  end  and  business  of  religio 
same  Spirit  which  baptizes  with  water,  baptizes  al 
It  is  an  art  to  attain  the  same  end  by  several  n 
to  make  things  of  a  quite  contrary  operation  to  eo 
and  the  same  effect. 

III.  Come  we  now  to  the  third  and  last  thing  pi 
the  words;  which  is  to  show,  lohat  are  the  cansequ 
emanoHon  of  so  many  and  d^erexd  g^U  from  one  i 
Spirit:  I  shall  instance  in  four,  directly  and  natural 
from  it :  as 

1.  If  the  Spirit. works  such  variety  of  gifts,  and 
vast  a  multitude,  and  for  the  most  part  above  the  ion 
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i&  but  rational  to  conclude,  tba^t  it  is  a  being  superior  to 
I  so  may  justly  challenge  to  itself  a  Deity.  There  have 
:^  who  have  impugned  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
t  in  the  same  manner;  but  the  principal  of  them  come 
6e  two  sorts. 

eedonius  and  bis  followers,  who  allowed  him  to  be  a  pes- 
^nied  his  deiXy :  affirming  him  to  be  the  chief  angel,  the 
nd  most  excellent  of  those  blessed  spirits,  employed  by 
mistering  the  afTairs  of  the  church,  and  conveying  good 
s  to  the  mixkds  of  men,  and  for  that  purpose  to  be  called 
r  Spirit ;"  and  sometimes  simply  and  *»* *  iJo;t^v,  or  by  way 
^e,  *'the  Spirit."  And  the  same  was  held  by  one  Biddle, 
>f  some  note  here  in  England,  a  little  before,  the  Restora- 
is  to  say,  while  confusion  and  toleration  gave  countenance 
all  religions,  except  the  true. 

It  secondly,  Sodnus  and  bis  school  deny  both  the  deity  of 
Ghost,  and  his  personal  subsistence  too ;  not  granting  him 
)erson,  but  only  the  power  of  God:  to  wit,  that  vis  or 
y  which  he  effects  or  produces  things*  And  amongst 
»  assert  this,  none  have  given  such  ttold  strokes  at  the  deity 
ly  Ghost,  as  Crellius,  in  his  book  De  uno  Deo  Patre,  and 
Deo  Spiritu  Sancto. 

draw  forth  and  insist  upon  all  the  arguments  and.  texts 
re  which  used  to  be  traversed  on  both  sides  in  this  cqn* 
would  be  a  thing  neither  to  be  done  within  this  compass 
uor  perhaps  so  proper  for  this  exercise ;  and  therefore 
:e  us  upon  the  warrant  of  express  scripture,  ^ot  sophisti- 
nice  and  forced  expositions,  but  plainly ,  interpreted  by 
d  tradition  of  the  church  (to  which  all  jprivate  reason  ought 
to  g^ve  place),  to  confess  and  adore  the  deity  of  the  Holy 

is  Holy  Spirit  is  in  the  church  as  the  soul  in  the  natural 
'  as  the  same  soul  does  in  and  by  the  several  part^ 
ody  exercise  several  functions  and  operations;  so  the 
>st,  while    he    animates   the  mystical  body  of   Christ, 

it  several  gifb  and  powers,  by  which  he  enables  it  tc 
ety  of  actions.  And  as  in  the!  river  Nilus,  it  is  the 
atain  which  supplies  the  seven  streams:  so  when  we 
e  seven  spirits,  Rev.  iv.  5,  they  are  but  so  many  several 
le  same  Spirit,  all  bearing  the  name  and  title  of  their 

it  is  usual  for  so  many  several  volumes  to  bear  the 
komination  of  their  author ;  and  we  say  properly  enough, 
a  one  has  read  Cicero  or  Plutarch,  when  he  ha$  read  their 

w  surely  this  glorious  person  or  being,  who  thus  '^  en- 
he  minds  of  ml  m^n  coming  into  the  world"  in  some 
and  of  the  church  more  especially,  cannot  be  in  the 
number  of  created  beings.  The  heathens  attributed  a 
L— 6  d2 
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^'  '    ^      '         .  kind  of  divinity  or  godlnead  to  springs  because  c 

inexhaustible  emanation  from  them,  resembling  a 
But  here  we  see  the  very  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  be  di^ 
j    I     • .  vfe  find  such  a  divinity  in  the  stream,  certainly  we  i 

s  it  in   a   more   transcendent  manner  to   the  fount 

the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  God,  I  cannot  see  how  c 

well  be  called  his  temples;   since  none  but  Go( 

.    I      *  to  himself  the  prerogative  of  a  temple.     And  so  n 

,  consequent.     But 

^  •        I  i  2.   This  great  diversity  of  the  Spirit^s  gifts  ma] 

'  :  of   humility    to    some,    and    of    contentment    to 

.  •  I  indeed,  in  this   great  scheme  of  the  creation,  hi 

^ '  '  capital    letters,    set    forth    some    master-pieces, 

!  them  with  higher  abilities  than  ordinary,  and   gi 

>  as  it  were,  with  both  hands:   but  for  all  that, 

.  j   .  ,  ,^  '  of  a  monopoly  of  them,  none  has  sa  absolutely 

j  all,  as  to  be  that  thing  of  which  we  may  say.  He 

and   how  much   God   can  do.      No,  Grod   has  >» 
created   being  the  utmost  stint  of  his  power,  bu 
issues  and  products  oT  his  pleasure.     God  has  m 
opprobrium  natura,  only  to  overlook  his  fellow  ci 
braid  them  with  their  defects,  and  to  discourage 
amazing  distance  of  the  comparison:  he  has  fillei 
tellectuals  so  full,  but  he  has  left  some  vacuities 
may  sometirhes  send  him  for  supplies  to  minds  of 
pitch:   he  has  stocked   no  land  or  country  with 
plenty,  without  the  mixture  of  some  wants,  to 
and  cause  of  commerce :  for  mutual  wants  and  mi 
together,  are  the  bond   and   cement  of  conversat 
knowledge  and  ruling  abilities  of  Moses  might  yel 
of  Aaron's  elocution:  and  he  who  "speaks  with 
angels^"  and  the  greatest  fluency  of  spiritual  rh( 
be  at  a  loss  when  he  comes  to  matters  of  conti 
assert   the  truth   against  the  assaults  and  sophisti 
opponent.     God   indeed   can,  and   sometimes  hap] 
both  these  gifts  in  the  same  person :  but  where  be  c 
him  who  can  preach  condemn  him  who  can  only  ( 
let    him   who  can   dispute,  despise   him  who  cai 
for  (as  we  have  shown   before)  the  church  is  se 
and  has  equally  need  of  some  men  to  speak  and  de 
and  of  others  to  defend  it :  it  being  enough,  and  too 
enough,  for  one  man  to  maintain  what  another  says, 
the  speaking  part  is  indeed  the  more  easy,  but  the  def 
glorious. 

And  as  this  may  give  some  check  to  the  presi 
most  raised  understandings,  so  it  should  prevent  th 
of  the  meanest:  for  the  apostle  makes  this  very  iii 
21st  and  22nd  verses.     Where  he  would  not  have 
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rest  m^nber  of  the  church  to  be  dejected,  upon  the 

I    of  what  it  wants,  but  rather  be  <jomforted   in  the  h 

lat  it  has.     Let  not  the  foot   trample  upon  itself  be-  j; 

►es  not  rule  the  body,   but  consider  that  it  has  the  * 

support  it.     Nay,  the  greatest  abilities  are  sometimes  "' 

o   the  very  meanest,  if  but  for  this  only,  that  without  •' 
^9vx)uid  want  the  gloss  and  lustre  of  a  foil.     The  two 

t  into  heaven  as  easily  as  the  five:  and  God  has  put  [ 

Lsefulness  even  into  the  smallest  members  of  the  body,  i 

to  some  need  or  defect  in  the   greatest;  therebjr  to  ' 

to  a  mutual  intercourse  of  compliance  and  benefaction ;  1 

€  can  keep  things  equal,  and  is  indeed  the  very  poise  '^ 
t  of  society.    And  thus  much  for  the  second  conse- 

foregoing  doctrine  affords  us  also  a  touchstone  for  the 

rits;  for  such  as  are  the  gifts,  such  must  be  also  the  ^, 

which  Aey  flowj  and  since  both  of  them  have  been  c 

retended  to,  it  is  well  for  the  church  that  it  has  the  rule  ? 

nt,  and  a  note  of  discrimination.     There  is  none,  who  i.        / 

■uUy  a  stranger  to  the  affairs  of  our  Israel,  but  has  had 
and  blusters  of  gifted  brethren,   and   of  persons  pre- 

the  Spirit,  ringing  in  his  ears.      Concerning  which 
eirs,  since  we  all  know  that  there  are  spirits  both  good  [ 

t  eannot  be  denied,  but  that  in  some  sense  they  might 
spirit  (such  a  Spirit  as  it  was)  and  that  in  a  very  large  ; 

but  as  for  their  gifts,  we  must  examine  them    by  the 
•  those  here  mentioned  by  the  apostle.  ^■"' 

5t  for  that  of  prophecy:   these  men  were  once  full  of  { 

^that  the  world  should  be  destroyed  in  the  year  1656 ;  ,.; 

irsooth,  the  flood  came  upon  the  old  world  in  that  year  j* 

from  the  creation.     And  again,  that  flie  downfall   of  I 

antichrist  together  with  that  of  monarchy  and  episco- 
h  they  always  accounted  as  limbs  of  antichrist)  should  ! 

jrear  1666;  and  that  because  some  remaricable  mention 
f  the  number  666  in  the  Revelation ;  with  many  other 
predictions;  the  event  of  all  which  has  shown  that 
were  not  of  God's  privy  council ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
lieir  prophecies  were  like  those  of  almanacks,  which 
Y  wise  body  to  prepare  against  foul  weather,  by  their 
fair, 
m  for  the  gift  of  healing,  let  a  bleeding  church  and 

7  how    notably    they    were    gifted    that    way.      They 

8  chirurgeons  indeed  with  a  witness,  but  we  never  yet 
they  acted  the  physician;  all  their  practice  upon  the 

ic  was  with  powder  and  ball,  sword  and  pistol.     No 
life  with  those  men,  but  by  purging  away  the  estate. 
:ewise  for  the  gift  of  discerning  of  spirits:   they  had 
\j  that  is,  a  court  appointed  for  the  trial  of  ministers: 
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but  most  properly  called  Cromwell's  inquisilior 
would  pretend  to  know  men's  hearts,  and  inw 
spirits  (as  their  word  was)  by  their  very  look 
is,  as  the  chief  pretence  of  those  triers,  was  to  i 
gifts;  so  if  they  found  them  but  well  gifted  i 
never  looked  any  further ;  fpr  a  full  and  free  ha 
an  abundant  demonstration  of  a  gracious  heart 
request  in  those  times. 

And  moreover  for  the  gift  of  divers  tongu 
that  they  scarce  apeak  the  same  thine  for  t\ 
Though  otherwise  it  must  be  confessed  that  tl 
the  greatest  linguists ;  their  own  mother  tongue 
occasions,  without  ever  so  much  as  looking  mt< 
alwa)'s  spoke  the  language  of  the  beast  to  such 
dersland  them.  L^tin  was  with  them  a  mortal 
instead  of  being  owned  for  the  langu^e  of  A' 
in  the  New  Testament  it  is),  was  looked  upon  li 
it ;  so  that  in  a  word,  they  had  all  the  coi 
amongst  them  without  the  diversity  of  tongues. 

And  then  lastly  for  the  gift  of  inteipretin 
themselves  no  ordinary  men  at  expounding  a 
turning  of  a  few  rational  significant  words  and 
loose,  tedious,  impertinent  harangue  could  be  ca 
But  above  all  for  their  interpreting  gift,  jou 
upon  Ezeki^l,  Daniel,  and  the  Revelation:  and 
it  were,  out  of  a  dark  prophetical  cloud,  thuni 
old  cavaliers  and  the  church  of  England,  and  ( 
oppositely  express  it)  breaking  them  upon  the  > 
casting  them  to  the  beasts  in  Daniel,  and  pour 
the  vials  in  the  Revelation.  After  which  let 
who  durst,  that  the  black  decree  was  absolu 
those  mali^nardSy  and  that  they  were  all  of  the] 
of  reprobation. 

And  thus  I  think  I  have  reckoned  up, most 
nary   gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  compared   them 
late  gifted  brethren.      Amongst  all  which    di^ 
declare,  that  I  cannot  find  the  gift  of  canting 
making  faces.;  that  is,  of  speaking  bad  sense  > 
which  yet  those  men  used  to  call  th^  language 
can  I  find   the  gift  of  uttering  every  sudden, 
thought  coming  over  their  minds,  and  of  being 
and  familiar  with  almighty  God  in  prayer. 

I  cannot  find  the  gift  of  exploding  the  mysi 
credenda  of  the  gospel,  in  order  to  the  turning 
bare  morality. 

I  cannot  find  the  gift  of  accounting  tendem 
ftgainst  law,  as  a  thing  sacred,  but  tenderness 
cording  to  law^  as  a  crime  to  be  prosecuted  almos 
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iy    I   cannot  find   tfie  gifts  of  rebellbg,  plundering, 

robbing  churches,  and  murdering  kings.*  And  JuI 
r  the  sake  of  conscience  and  religion. 
igs  I  say  (whether  it  be  through  the  weakness  of  my 
[^ulties,  or  whatsoevelr  else  may  be  the  cause)  I  cannot, 
Lnd  amongst  the  primitive  gifts  of  the  Spirit. 
jfore,  wheresoever  I  dp  find  them,  let  men  talk  never 
invrard  motions,  and  extraordinary  calls  of  the  Spirit, 
;doin  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  public  good,  of 
eu[Kl  of  a  healing;  spirit,  and  the  like;'  yet  long  and 
ace  having  tau^t  us  die  true  meaning  of  all  these 
llacious  terms;  J  must  needs  say  both  of  them  and 
om  which  they  proceed,  in  those  words  of  St.  James, 
Lt  they  "descend  not  from  above,  but  are  earthly, 
I  devilish."  These  are  the  names  which  God  knows 
bem  by,  though  schismatics  and  hypocrites  may  call 
ation.    But 

e  fourth  and  last  place,  this  emanation  of  gifts  from 
assures  us  that  knowledge  and  learning  are  by  no 
Dsite  to  grace ;  since  we  see  gifts  as  well  as  graces  con- 
the  same  Spirit.  But  amongst  those  of  the  late  re^ 
e,  whom  we  have  been  speaking  of,  all  learning  was 
d  down.  So  that  with  them  the  best  preachers  were 
old  not  read,  and  the  ablest  divines  such  as  could  not 
all  their  preachments  they  so  highly  pretended  to  the 

they  could  hardly  so  much  as  spell  the  letter.  To  be 
vith  them  the  proper  qualification  of  a  spiritual  ^de ; 

book-learned,  as  they  called  it,  and  to  be  irrehgious, 
St  terms  convertible.  None  were  thought  fit  for  the 
it  tradesmen  and  mechanics,  because  none  else  were 

have  the  Spirit.     Those  only  were  accounted  like  St. 

could  work  with  their  hands,  and  in  a  literal  sense, 
nail  home,  and  be  able  to  make  a  pulpit  before  they 
I  it. 

Spirit  in  the  primitive  church  took  quite  another 
eing  still  as  careful  to  furnish  the  head  as  to  sanctii^ 

and  as  he  wrought  miracles  to  found  and  establish 
)y  these  extraordinary  gifts,  so  it  would  have  been  a 
icle  to  have  done  it  without  them, 
he  is  the  giver  of  grace,  so  he  is  the  Father  of  lights ; 
adndts  daivness  in  himself,  nor  approves  it  in  omers. 
ore  those  who  place  all  religion  in  the  heats  of  a 
I,  without  the  due  illuminations  of  knowledge,  know 
t  spirit  they  are ;  indeed  of  such  a  spirit,  as  begins  in 
?ads  to  it,  and  ends  in  it. 

anding  the  sanctified  character  they  bear  in  the  repubficaoa'  new  gospel, 
Memoirs ;  and  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  like  such  practices,  and 
Ish  such  books,  to  the  manifest  affront  of  the  monarchy  they  live  under. 
icconotable  way,  doubtless,  of  supporting  it. 
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But  certainlv  we  shall  one  day  find,  that  s 
resembling  hell,  neither  was  nor  could  be  tt 
heaven.  But  on  the  contraiy,  that  the  Spirit 
instructs  before  he  saves;  and  that  as  he  bring 
by  the  ways  of  holiness;  so  he  never  leads  U 
by  the  paths  of  knowledge. 

To  which  Holy  Spirit,  together  with  the  F 
three  persons  and  one  God,  be  rendered  and  s 
due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
evermore.    Amen. 


UL 
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SERMON  IV. 

CABE  AND  CONCERN  OF  PROYIDENCE  FOR  .THE'  PRO- 
TECTION AND  DEFENCE  OF  KINGS. 


[Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  !Nov.  5, 1676.] 

Psalm  czliv.  10,  former  part. 
Ukhe  that  giveth  salvation  unto  /dags. 

itest  and  most  magnificent  tide  by  lyhicb  God  exhibits 
the  sons  of  men,  is,  that  he  is  King  of  kings,  and 
vemois  of  the  earth  are  his  subjects,  princes  and  em- 
assals,  and  thrones  his  footstools;  and  consequently  that 
»  absolute  monarch  in  the  world  but  one.  And  from 
also  it  foUows,  that  there  is  nothing  which  subjects 
expect  from  their  prince,  but  princes  may  expect  from 
nothing  which  princes  demand  from  their  subjects,  but 
igfaer  manner  and  by  a  better  claim  requires  from  them. 
Jation  between  prince  and  subject  essentially  inrolires  in 
>  things: 
Obedience  from  the  subject  to  all  tbe  laws  and  just 

of  bis  prince.  And  accordingly,  as  kings  themselves 
irereign  over  them,  so  they  have  laws  over  them  too, 
;h  lay  the  same  obligation  upon  crowned  heads,  that  they 
le  meanest  peasant:  for  no  prerogative  can  bar  piety:  no 

^at  to  be  bound  to  be  good.  He  who  wields  the  scep- 
unes  in  the  throne,  has  a  ^reat  account  to  make,  and  a 
er  to  make  itio;  and  there  is  no  man  sent  into  the  world 
10  is  not  sent  also,  to  obey. 

r.  The  other  thing  imported  in  this  relation  is  protection 
from  thje  sovereim>  to  the  subject.  Upon  which  account 
as  God  with  one  hand  gives  a  law,  m-  with  the  oiber  he 
?  obedient  And  this  is  the  hidiest  prerogative  of  worldly 
d  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  madems  of  princes,  that  by 
I's  immediate  subjects,  they  are  his  immediate  care,  and 
his  more  especial  protection ;  that  they  have  both  an  om- 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  wake  over  them,  and  an  pmnipo^ 
ippbrt  them :  and  that  they  are  not  the  legions  which  the^ 
but  the  God  whom  they  obey,  who  must  both  guard  their 
id  secure  their  regalia.  For  it  is  he,  and  he  only,  ^^  who 
nation  unto  kings.'' 

rds  of  the  text,  with  a  little  variation,  run  naturally  into 
roposition,  which  containing  in  it  the  full  sense  t)f  them, 
le  subject  of  our  following  discourse,  viz«. 


r-  ^" 
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That  God  iii  the  government  of  the  world  ex< 
and  extraordinary  providence  over  the  person 
princes. 

The  prosecution  of  which  proposition  diall  ] 
things. 

I.  To  show  upon  what  account  any  act  of  God'i 
be  said  to  be  peculiar  and  extraordinaiy. 

II.  To  show  hpw  and  by  what  means  God  dc 
extraordinary  manner  save  and  deliver  prmces. 

in.  To  show  the  reasons  why  he  does  so»    An( 
rV.  And  lastly,  To  draw  something  by  w»jr 
conclusion  from  me  whole.     Of  all  which  in  their  ( 

1.  For  the  first  of  these ;  which  is  to  show  upon 
act  of  GotPs  providence  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  a 
Providence  in  the  government  of  the  world  acts  fbi 
the  mediation  of  second  causes ;  which  though  the^ 
ing  to  a  principle  of  nature,  and  a  settled  course  ar 
("supposing  still  the  same  circumstances),  yet  Prov 
them,  may  in  several  instances  of  it  be  said  to  be  e: 
a  threefold  account ;  as  * 

1.  When  a  thin^  falls  out  beside  the  common 
lion  of  its  proper  cause.  As  for  instance,  it  i3  i 
for  a  man  meeting  his  enemy  upon  full  advants 
that  advantage  against  him,  and  by  no  means  to 
yet  sometimes  it  falls  out  quite  otherwise.  Esai 
a  mortal  grudge  and  enmity  against  his  brothc 
soon  as  he  meets  him,  he  falls  upon  him  in  a  v 
from  that  of  enemies,  and  embraces  him.  Ah 
conquest  got  Benhadad,  his  inveterate  enemy,  int 
only  spares  his  life,  but  treats  him  kindly  and  let 
a  brother  unprovoked  should  hate,  and  a  strar 
should  love,  is  against  the  usual  actings  of  the  1 
thus  it  was  with  Joseph,  and  no  doubt  with  n 
which  and  the  like  cases,  I  conceive,  things  so 
be  said  to  come  to  pass  by  an  extraordinary  ad 
it  being  manifest,  that  the  persons  concerned  in 
as  men  of  the  same  principles  and  interests  undi 
cumstances  use  to  do.  For  interest,  we  say,  ^ 
make  a  man  false  to  himself,  t^^hatsoever  it  mi 
others. 

2.  Providence  may  be  said  to  act  extraordinari! 
falls  ont  beside  or  contrary  to  the  design  of  exj 
shrewd  persons,  contriving  or  acting  in  it.  As 
the  utmost  of  his  wit  and  skill  projects  the  compa 
such  a  thing,  fits  means  to  his  end,  lays  antecet 
quents  directly  and  appositely  for  the  bringing  ab 
but  in  the  issue  find  result  finds  all  broken  and 
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raiy  to  his  intention ;   and  the  ordor  of  causes  and 

studiously  framed. by  him,  to  produce  an  effect  opposite 
ructive  of  the  design  driven  at  by  those  means  and  arts. 
Be  also,  I  say,  we  may  rationally  acknowledge  an  extr^- 
LCt  of  providence;  forasmuch  as  the  man  himself  is 
timental  to  the  effecting  of  something  perfectly  against 
iirill  and  judgment,  and  that  by  those  very  ways  and 
phich  in  themselves  were  the  most  proper  to  prevent, 
most  unlikely  to  bring  to  pass  such  an  event:  the 
the  while  standing  amazed  at  it,  and  the,  credit  of  the 

sinking;  for  that  nothing  seems  to  cast  so  just  a 
»ven  upon  reason  itself,  as  for  persons  noted  for  it.  to  act 

agamst  it. 

lastly.  Providence  may  be  said  to  act  in  an  extract 
y,  when  a  thbg  comes  to  pass  visibly  and  apparently 
le  power  of  the  cause  immediately  employed  in  it.  As 
n  dumb  all  his  life  before,  should  on  the  sudden  speak, 
aid  diat  the  son  of  CroBsus  did,  upon  the  sight  of  a 
ady  to  have  been  coinmitted  upon  the  person  of  his 
1  father.  That  a  small  cpmpan)^  should  rout  and  scat- 
ty ;  or,  in  the  ladffua^  of  the  scripture,  that  '^  one  should 
[lundred,  and  a  hundred  put  ten  thousand  to  flight." 
»ns  of  mean  parts  and  httle  or  no  experience  should 
md  overreach  the  counsels  of  old,  beaten,  thorough- 
iiticians.  These  effects,  I  say,  are  manifestly  above  the 
i  stated  way  of  working  belon^ng  to  the  causes  from 
ley  flow.    Nevertheless  such   thmgs  are  sometimes  seen 

great  stage  of  the  world,  to  the  wonder  and  astonish- 
be  beholoers,  who  are  wholly  unable  by  the  common 
id  discourses  of  reason  to  ^ve  a  satisfactoiy  account  of 
inge  phenomena,  by  resolving  them  into  any  thing 
their  immediate  agents :  in  which  case  therefore,  I  con- 

the  whole  order  and  connexion,  of  these  things  one 
her,  may  he  reckoned  an   act  of  Providence  extraor- 

us  much  for  the  first  general  thing  proposed,  which  was 
ipon  what  account  the  works  of  providence  come  to  be 
Lguished ;  which  consideration  it  will  be  easy  for  every 
ike  application  of  to  the  ensuing  particulars.  - 1  proceed 


eral  thing  proposed :  which  is  to  show  fiow  and  by  what 
E  does  after  such  an  extraordinary  manner  save  and  deliver 

mention  seven. 

endowing  them  with  a  more  than  ordinaiy  sagacity  and 
of  understanding  above  other  men.  Kings,  they  say, 
ng  reach  with  their  arm,  but  they  have  a  further  with 
.— 7  E 
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their  mind.  In  1  Bangs  iv.  29,  God  is  stdd  to  1 
man  "largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand  on 
and  in  Prov.  xxv.  5,  the  heart  of  kings  is  said,  tc 
In  the  former  text  the  royal  /mind  is  compared  t( 
sea-shore  for  compass,  and  in  this  latter  it  may 
the  sea  itself  for  depth.  And  does  not  this  day 
us  an  eminent  proof  of  this?  for  when  this  fa 
contrived  in  hell  and  darkness,  was  conveyed  tc 
federates  under  the  shelter  of  an  equivocal  wr 
hensive  and  quick-scented  king  presently  smoke 
paper,  and  sounding  the  depths  of  the  black  inl 
at  the  bottom  of  it  which  few  UKNrtals  beside 
quickest  faculties,  could  have  discovered  from  i 
had  their  conjectures  alarmed  by  scHue  glimmer 
that  dark  project  before.  Such  a  piercmg  jud 
often  give  to  these  his  deputies.  A  judgment 
or  rather  through  and  through  all  others,  but  i 
none. 

And  there  is  nothing  that  both  adorns  and 
comparably  to  this  discerning  facul^ ;  for  by  tl 
light  kindling  many  others,  be  conimands  the  us 
derstandings  and  judgments  throughout  his  d 
them  to  his  council,  and  so  seemg  with  tbeir  e 
and  contriving  with  their  heads ;  all  their  knJ 
perience,  like  rivers  pajing  tribute  to  the  ocean 
into  and  swallowed  up  in  his  royal  breast.  It  i 
and  felicity  of  a  prince  to  have  a  wise  council,  b 
own  wisdom  which  provides  him  one.  Wisdom 
and  not  discernible  but  by  itself.  It  is  art  tha 
art ;  and  he  who  discovers  wisdom  in  another,  i 
idea  he  first  had  of  it  in  his  own  brain.  Nov 
chief  external  safe^ard  of  a  prince  is  in  I 
as  it  is  his  discerning  faculty  wluch  must  fumis 
so  his  next  safetv  is  m  the  choice  of  his  friend 
same  discerning  faculty  which  must  secure  him  I 
this  that  must  distmeuish  between  friendship 
most  baneful  mischief  that  can  be  practised  b 
another  ;  and  shadows  do  not  more  inseparably  fi 
flattery  does  the  persons  of  great  men.  Flatterei 
enemies  of  princes,  laying  trains  for  them,  not  a1 
tive  than  that  which  was  discovered  this  day; 
ruin  acceptably,  pleasingly,  and  according  to  t 
desire,  roison  has  frequently  destroyed  kings 
been  so  efficaciously  mortal  as  that  drank  in 
who  meets  his  enemy  in  the  field  knows  how  t( 
but  he  who  meets  him  at  bis  table,  in  his  ch 
closet,  finds  his  enemy  got  within  him,  before  he 
killing  him  with  smiles  and  kisses,  and  actinj 
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xiaaqtierade  of  a  eoukiseUpr  or  a  confident:  the  durest, 
3st  iKray  of  destroying  a  man. 

9  it  is  the  prince's  ^wisdom  and  discerning  spirit  that 
is  rescue  from  the  plots  of  this  friendly  traitor.  It  is 
aarkable  speech  of  Solomon,  Proy.  xx.  8,  that  "the 
f  on  the  throne  of  judgment,  scattereth  away  all  evil 
ye."  And  the  nature  of  this  eril  is  peculiarly  such, 
:^over  is  to  defeat  it.  It  is  a  wprk  of  darkness  which 
yer  looks  upon,  but  it  scatters  toa 
is  so  notable  in  the  royal  bird>  the  eagle,  as  the  quick** 
eye.  The  sight  is  the  sense  of  empire  and  command ; 
is  always  first  and  leads  the  way  in  every  great  action ; 
as  a  pnnce  sees,  so  &r  properly  he  rules;  and  while 
is  eye  open  and-  his  breast  shut,  he  cannot  be  surprised. 
IS  much  for  the  first  way  by  which  Providence  saves 
^rs  princes ;  namely  by  endowbg  them  with  a  more 
tary    sagacity  and   quickness  of  understanding   above 

SBLve»  and  delivers  sovereign  princes  by  giving  them  a 
Diurage  and.  presence  of  mind  m  cases  of  difficulty  and 
\s  soon  as  ever  th^  sacred  oil  had  anointed  Saul  kin^, 
1  Sam.  X.  9,  that  "Grod  gave  him  another  heart'' 
I  great  and  a  kingly  spirit,  raising  his  thoughts  above 
3n  level  and  designs  of  a  private  condition.  And  a 
when  there  was  a  general  consternation  over  all  Israel, 
inTasicm  of  the  Ammonites,  though  the  report  of  it 
in  his  former  mean  employment,  coming  from  the  field 
Other's  herd;  yet  it  is  said  in  the  11th  chapter  of  the 
\l  and  ver.  6,  that  ^^  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Saul 
heard  these  tidings."  That  is  the  royal  spirit,  which  he 
ved  at  his  anointing,  then  began  to  stir  and  act,  and 
like  itself;  taking  hun  present^  from  following  a  herd, 
(ig  him  at  the  head  of  an  army.  It  is .  incredible  to 
he  motion  of  some  ^  minds  upon  the  sudden  surprise  of 
ind  how  much  in  such  cases  some  will  even  outact 
s.  How  much  quicker  their  wit  is  to  invent,  and 
>  execute,  than  at  other  times.  TuUus  Hostilius,  in  the 
L  battle  surprised  with  the  treachery  of  Metius  Suffetius 
'  with  a  great  part  of  his  army  to  the  enemy,  cries  out 
diers  that  it  was  by  his  order,  and  thereby  confirmed 
Its  firom  fainting  through  the  apprehension  of  treachery, 
>sent  and  ^onous  victory  by  their  supposing  it  a  con* 
atagem. 

o  wisdom  the  greatest  gift  of  Heaven  is  resolution, 
which  gives  and  obtains  kin^oms,  that  turns  swords 
res,  that  crowns  the  valiant  with  victory,  and  the  vic^ 
ten  with  a  diadem.  It  was  answered  by  a  neighbouring 
one  alleging  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  Heniy  VII.  to  the 
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kingdom  of  England,  that  he  had  three  of  the  1 
kingdom  of  any  prince  living;  being  the  wi 
valiantest  prince,^ and  the  richest  prince  in  Christ 

Presence  of  mind  to  get  out  of  a  plunge,  and 
to  unravel  the  knots  and  intricacies  of  a  per] 
argues  a  head  and  a  heart  made  for  great  things. 
ecstasy  and  inspiration,  a  beam  of  divine  light 
reason,  and  exalting  it  to  a  pitch  of  operatbn  b< 
and  accustomed  measures;  and  perhaps  there 
person  in  the  world  remarkably  and  heroicallj 
^ome  such  kind  of  enthusiasm ;  that  is,  such  a  x 
as  at  certain  times  raised  him  up  to  strange  unac< 
of  wit  and  courage.  And  therefore  whosoever  1 
strength  of  such  a  spirit  can  look  the  most  mens 
the  face,  and  when  the  state  of  all  things  about] 
rate,  can  yet  bear  his  great  heart  above  despair 
the  most  part  makes  fortune  itself  bend  and  fal 
difficulties  >^nish,  and  dangers  fly  before  him ;  so 
the  cisdm  of  the  valiant,  and  success  the  birthrij 
And  this  is  the  second  way  by  which  Providence 
unto  kings. 

3.  God  saves  and  delivers  sovereign  princes, 
events  and  accidents  in  a  strange  concurrence  for 
and  preservation.  Nothing  indeed  is  or  can  be  pi 
to  God  ;  but  accidents  are  so  called  in  respect  of 
expectation  of  second  causes;  when  things  fall 
knowledge-'or  design.  And  there  is  nothing  in  w 
so  much  triumphs  over,  and,  as  I  may  so  say,  h 
roundest  wisdom  of  men,  as  in  the  stable,  certain 
disposal  of  all  casual  events:  in  respect  of  wl 
mortal  intellect  is  wholly  in  the  dark.  And  up 
as  loose  as  these  events  seem  to  hang  upon  one  a 
are  all  knit  and  linked  together  in  a  firm  chain, 
link  of  that  chain,  as  the  poets  speak  most  tr 
phically  (though  in  a  fable)  is  fastened  to  Jupiter'i 
it  is  held  and  managed  by  an  unerring  provid 
indeed  may  wave  and  shake  this  way  and  that  ^ 
hand  that  holds  it  is  steady,  and  the  eye  that  guide 

Now  nothing  has  so  powerful  an  influence  upoi 
of  affairs,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of .  great  pen 
unobserved,  unprojected  events  of  things.  For 
be  greater  than  the  preservation  of  a  great  prin 
heir  to  the  crown,  together  with  his  nobles  and 
clergy,  firom  certain,  imminent,  and  prepared  dc 
was  not  all  this  eflected  by  a  pitiful  small  accidei 
of  the  superscription  of  a  letter?  Did  not  the  < 
syUable  preserve  a  church  and  a  state  too?  And 
truly  said  of  that  contemptible  paper,  that  it  did 
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%  G^sdriSy  and  tiiat  the  fate  of  three  kingdoms  was 
id  sealed  up  in  it  ? 

error  of  the  eye,  a  misguidance  of  the  hand,  a  slip  of 
starting  of  a  horse,  a  sudden  mist,  or  a  great  shower, 
undesignedly  cast  forth  in  an  army,  hajs  turned  the 
ictoiy  from  one  side  to  another,  and  thereby  disposed 
unes  of  empires  and  whole  nations.  No  prince  ever 
e  out  of  a  battle,  but  may  remember  how  many  blo\vs 
s  have  gone  by  him,*  that  might  as  easily  have 
Lgh  him,  and  by  what  little,  odd,  unforeseeable  chances 

been  turned  aside,  which  seemed  in  a  full,  ready,  and 
ter  to  have  been  posting  to  him.  All  which  passages, 
LOt  acknowledge  to  have  been  guided  to  their  respective 
effects  by  the  conduct  of  a  superior  and  a  divine  hand, 
r   the  same  assertion  cashier  all  providence,  strip  the 

of  his  noblest  prerogative,  and  make  God  not  the 
but  the  mete  spectator  of  the  world.  And  thus  much 
pd  way. 

fouru  way  by  which  God  saves  and  delivers  sovereign 

by  wonderfully  inclining  the  hearts  and  wills  of  men  tc 
ifiection  towards  them.  Hearts  and  wills  are  things  that 
emselves  cannot  command,  and  yet  the  only  things  in  the 
f  which  they  do  command.  For  the  heart  is  the  grand 
action,  and  he  who  governs  that  part  does  by  consequence 

the  whole.  But  now,  this  is  tiie  incommunicable  pre* 
)f  God,  who,  and  who  only,  can  either  by  power  or  by 
e  reach  the  heart.  For  as  it  is  said,  Prov.  xxi.  1,  that 
t  of  the  kin^  is  in  God's  hand,  and  that  as  the  rivers  of 
turneth  it  wich  way  soever  he  will ;"  so  are  the  hearts 
ople  too ;  which  like  a  mighty  stream  or  torrent  he  turns 
>r  that  way,  according  to  the  wise  counsels  of  his  provi- 
!^or  if  he  intends  to  advance  a  prince,  they  shall  be  a 
bear  him  iq)  from  sinking ;  if  to  forsake  or  ruin  a  prince, 

overflow,  and  swell,  and  rush  in  upon  him  with  such  a 
igovemed  tide,  as  no  power  or  arts  of  state  shall  be  able 

or  to  withstand.     God  can  turn  the  hearts  of  a  nation 
and  irresistibly.    He  has  done  so  more  than  once  or  twice, 
do  so  again, 
for  instance,  when  David  fled  before  Absalom,  and  was 

leave  the  royal  city,  it  was  the  general  affection  of  his 
j!od  touching  their  hearts)  which  brought  him  back  and 
him  in  his  throne ;  so  that  in  2  Sam.  xix^  14,  it  is  said 
hat  "he  bowed  the  hearts  of  all  the  men  of  Judah  even 


te  siflrnal  instance  of  this  in  a  prince,  "  who  had  his  shoulder  so  kindly  kissed 
I  bullet"  (as  the  late  archbishop,  by  a  peculiar  strain  of  rhetoric,  expresses 
ful  passage  in  his  sermon  at  court,  npon  Jeremiah  ix,  23,  24,  p.  341).'  For 
might  it  pass  for  wonderful ;  the  salutes  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  being 
10  boisterous,  that  they  seldom  kiss,  but  they  kill  too. 
£2 
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as  the  heart  of  one  man;  so  that  they  sent  this 
king,  Return  thou  and  all  thy  servants."  And  ji 
message  did  the  lords  and  commons  of  England  se 
Dayid  in  the  year  sixty.  For  what  was  it  eke  wl 
restored  the  long  ?  Plots  were  nothing,  and  foreij 
than  nothing.  It  was  a  universal,  invincible  currei 
wills  and  affections,  that  bore  down  all  those  moi 
sition,  which  so  many  years  had  been  raised  up  \ 
at  length,  in  spite  of  guilt  and  malice^  brought 
unshackled,  absolute  and  victorious  over  the  hea 
enemies.  It  was  his  people's  hearts  which  made  th 
to  his  restoration. 

On  the  other  side,  when  the  greatest  part  of  t 
rent  from  the  house  of  David,  and  transferred 
1  Kings  xii.  14,  the  prophet  expressly  tells  them  tli 
from  Grod :  that  is,  he  by.  a  secret  overruling  ( 
hearts  and  affections  of  the  people,  took  them  o 
inclined  and  carried  them  over  to  the  other.  Ax 
this  alone,  that  the  great  Lord  of  lords  and  contr< 
putteth  down  one  and  setteth  up  another.  He  cai 
hearts  to  drive  any  king  out  of  his  kingdom  w 
stroke ;  as  on  the  contrary,  where  he  intends  to  < 
the  royal  estate  of  any  monarch,  he  shall  set  hii 
every  one  of  his  subjects'  breasts.  So  that  a 
scripture  expres^on,  "  their  desire  shall  be  to  him, 
over  them."  And  certainly,  where  affection  binds 
needs  be  very  easy ;  and  a  pleasant  thing  to  rule,  \ 
heart  to  resist. 

6.  God  saves  and  delivers  sovereign  princes  1 
from   unseen    and   unknown    mischiefs    preparec 
This  is  most  evident :  for  if  a  prince's  own  obse 
witness    to    many  deliverances  vouchsafed  him 
Providence  itself  can  certainly  bear  witness  to  n 
he    is  wholly  i^orant    of.     Forasmuch   as  in 
especially  in  pnnces,  their  concerns  reach  fiirtl 
wider  compass  than  their  knowledge  can:    it  1 
that  any  man  living  should  know  all  that  is  spol 
ceming  him,  and  consequently  be  aware  of  all 
blows  levelled  against  him.     How  many  secret 
have  been  against  the  reputation,  the  interest,  an 
life  also  of  every  considerable  person  in  the  woi 
yet  came  to  their  eye,  or  their  ear,  nor  (thanks 
guarding  Providence)  ever  troubled  so  much  as 
hurt  so  much  as  a  hair  of  their  head  ?    And  y 
of  them  have  wanted  neither  will,  nor  wit,  nor  pc 
force  of  causes   considered)  to   add   execution  t 
to  give  fire  to  their  trains,  6nd  efficacy  to  their 
had    not    an    invisible,   overs  way  ing  power  baf 
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tHe  artifices  of  their  malice,  and  stifled  the  base  con* 
3*re  the  birth. 

is  a  way  of  delirerance  so  eminent  for  the  mercy  of  it, 
rince  or  great  person  can  be  obliged  to  Providence  for 
t,  l>e  for  tnis.  For  when  a  man  knows  the  danger  he  is 
enses  quickly  take  the  alarm,  call  up  the  spirits,  and  arm 
^  to  meet  the  approaching  evil,  and  to  defend  himself, 
le  Icnows  nothing  of  the  impending  mischief,  he  lies  open 
sless,  like  a  man  bound,  and  naked,  and  sleeping,  while 

directed  to  his  breast.     And  for  a  merciful  tender  Provi-» 

to  step  in  to  his  assistance,  to  ward  off  the  fetal  blow, 
ti  the  approaching  edge  from  his  unguarded  heart,  this 
tlie  height  of  mercy,  and  engrosses  the  dory  of  the 
t   ivholly  to  the  divine  goodness,  without  allowing  any 

or  courage  the  least  share  or  concurrence  in  it.    No 

tell  what  the  discontents  of  ill  subjects,  the  emulation 
VLT  states  or  princes  have  been  designing,  endeavouring, 
:ting  against  him :  all  which  counsels,  by  a  controlling 
Ik  above,  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  abortive 
aneous.  Let  princes  therefore  reckon  upon  this,  and 
iredly,  that  they  stand  indebted  to  Providence  for  more 
Bs  than  they  can  know.     And  if  the  protecting  mercies 

thus  surpass  their  knowledge,  surely  it  is  but  reason 
sense  of  them  and  gratitude  for  them  should  surmount 

saves  and  delivers  sovereign  princes  by  imprinting  a 
re  and  dread  of  their  persons  and  authority  upon  the 
their  subjects.  And  there  is  not  any  one  thing  which 
manifestly  to  prove  government  a  thing  perfectly  divine, 
its  original  and  continuance  in  the  world,  as  this.  For 
bere  in  any  one  mortal  man,  that  can  strike  a  dread 
command  a  subjection  from  so  many  thousands,  as  eveiy 
Qost  has  under  his  government,  should  things  be  rated 
to  the  mere  natural  power  of  second  causes?  For  the 
f  one  man  can  do  nothing  against  so  many;  and  his 
id  counsel  but  little  more:  and  those  who  are  to  obey 
so  much,  and  yet  for  all  that  they  yield  him  absolute 
,  dread  his  threatenings,  tremble  at  his  frowns,  and 
necks  under  his  feet.  Now  from  whence  can  all  this 
from  a  secret  work  of  the  divine  power,  investing 
princes  with  certain  marks  and  rays  of  that  divine 
ich  overawes  and  controls  the  spirits  of  men  they  know 
or  why?  Btft  yet  they  feel  themselves  actually  wrought 
kept  under  by  them,  and  that  very  firequently  against 

s  is  that  properly  which  in  kings  we  call  majesty,  and 
doubt,  is  a  kind  of  shadow  or  portraiture  of  the  divine 
Irawn  upon  the  looks  and  persons  of  princes,  which 
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makes  them  commanders  of  men's  fears,  and 
of  governing  them  in  all  their  concerns.  J^Ton  ^ 
lorum  tmrumy  is  the  language  of  every  subjec 
with  the  awful  aspect  of  a  resolute  and  mag 
There  is  a  majesty  in  his  countenance  that  pu 
his  looks  and  thunder  into  his  words.  In  Dan. 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  that  "  God  gave  him  such 
all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  trembled  befc 
Alexander  the  Great  found  his  whole  army  in 
resolute  not  to  march  forward,  but  to  return  to  tl 
against  any  arguments  or  persuasions  that  he 
leaps  down  fix>m  the  place  upon  which  he  hai 
to  them,*  and  arguing  with  them,  and  laying 
of  the  most  forward  and  violent  mutineers,  cai 
bound  hand  and  foot,  in  the  face  of  his  wfac 
on,  and  then  thrown  into  the  sea.  All  which 
victorious  aimy,  to  which  he  himself  owed  hi 
which  but  even  now  was  upon  such  high  and  < 
^  him,  quietly  sees  and  suffers,  and  with  a  sneaking 
return  to  their  tents,  as  if  a  lion  had  charj^e 
flock  of  sheep  into  their  folds.  Nay,  the  hist< 
that  they  were  fearful,  and  solicitous,  and  inqi 
king  meant  to  do  with  the  rest  of  them.  By 
like  passages,  kings  may  see  what  they  are,  an( 
do,  if  they  will  but  own  their  high  office  with  a 
and  be  true  to  that  sovereignty  and  character 
stamped  upon  them.  Alexander,  as  great  as  1 
one  man :  but  he  was  a  prince,  and  as  such  t 
mission  from  heaven,  as  one  of  the  Almighty's 
upon  that  account  able  to  encounter  as  well  as  \ 
A  king,  acting  as  a  king,  has  all  the  power  of  he 
out;  the  stars  in  their  courses  shall  fight  for 
are  his  guards,  and  the  Lord  of  hosts  their  ca 
is  the  sixth  way  by  which  God  saves  and  delivers 
by  the  authority  and  majesty  of  their  persons. 

7.  In  the  seventh  and  last  place,  God  sa^ 
sovereign  princes  by  disposing  their  hearts  to  si 
pious  courses  as  he  has  promised  a  blessing  to; 
ing  them  from  those  ways  to  which  he  has  dei 
And  this  is  the  greatest  deliverance  of  all;  as  h 
upon  the  felicity  of  both  worlds,  and  laying  a  i 
other  deliverances.  For  it  is  this  that  qualifies 
man  a  subject  capable  of  and  fit  for  g.  deli 
Abimelech  was  about  to  do  an  action  that  woul 
drawn  death   and    confusion   after  it.     "Thou 

*  At  the  fiame  time  uttering  these  words,  (so  suitable  to  1 
courage,)  Jam  aeictis,  et  quantum  sine  rege  vaUat  exercitus.  ct  q% 
Quin.  Our.  lib.  x. 
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tys  Grod  to  him  in  Gren.  xx.  3.  Bat  preventing  grace 
liixn  from  the  brink  of  destraction^  and  deliirered  bim  from 
restraming  him  from  the  sin:  '^I  vdthheld  thee,"  sajs  God 
Ktkx  verse,  ^'from  sinning  against  me.''  See  the  force  of 
pie^  in  the  person  of  Hezekiah*  God  tells  him  that  he 
e,  and  bids  him  prepare  for  it.  But  piety  is  stronger  than 
id  reverses  the  fatal  edict.  The  Assyrians  invade  his  king- 
L  take  his  fenced  cities,  but  how  does  he  withstand  them  ? 
puts  on  sackcloth  for  his  armour,  and  it  was  neither 
ir  nor  the  number  of  his  troops,  but  the  prayer  of  Hezekiah, 
irresistible  force  of  a  king  fighting  upon  his  knees,  that 
ennacherib. 

entitles  a  prince  to  all  the  mercies  of  heaven,  all  the 
all  the  endearments  of  Providence.  It  has  a  present  and 
influence;  one  upon  his  person,  the  other  upon  his  pes- 
So  that  in  1  Kmgs  xi.,  when  God  declared  his  purpose 
ve  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of  Solomon  for  all  his 
3  and  abommations,  yet  in  the  thirty-fourth  verse  he  says, 
eit  I  will  make  him  king  all  the  days  of  his  life,  for  my 
David's  sake,  because  he  kept  my  commandments  and  my 
*'  And  in  Ae  thirty-second  verse  he^  declsaires  that  his 
:  him  should  have  one  tribe  for  his  servant  David's  sake. 
le  piety  of  a  king  diffuses  a  blessing  and  a  protection 
le  whole  kmgdom:  for  how  oAeu,  upon  the  provocations 
ih,  did  the  memory  of  David's  piety,  as  it  were,  disarm 
ine  vengeance,  and  interpose  between  them  and  the  de- 
sentence  ?  So  that  in  the  second  book  of  Kmgs,  it  is  said 
iveral  times,  upon  three  several  remarkable  occasions,  that 
ould  not  destroy  Judah  and  Jerusalem  for  his  servant 
1  sake.  And  who  knows,  but  the  piety,  the  virtues,  and  the 
n  suflerings  of  the  late  martyred  king  may  be  one  greal 
itive  of  the  present  peace  of  this  wretched  and  ungrateful 
so  that  when  God  lately  sent  his  destroying  angel  with 
wn  sword  over  Polahd,  Grermanv,  Holland,  and  othei 
s,  he  has  looked  upon  the  blood  of  that  royal  mart\T, 
r  the  rights  and  liberties  of  bis  kingdoms,  and  bid  the  de- 
angel  pass  over  England,  and  draw  no  more  blood  there, 
be  memory  of  that  sacred  blood  had  made  such  an  atone- 
xi  expiation,  and  cried  aloud  for  mercy  upon  all ;  even 
lat  shed  it  not  excepted.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  virtues  of 
e  are  a  blessing  to  more  than  to  himself  and  his  family. 
e  a  public  seminary  of  blessings ;  they  are  the  palladiums 
\  strong-holds^  nay  the  common  stock  and  the  inheritance 
kingdom,  and  in  a  word  an  exchequer  that  can  never 
up. 

dius  much  for  the  second  general  thing  proposed,  which  was 

the  several  ways  and  means,  by  which  God  does  aftef  such 

aordinaiy  Bdatoer  save  and  deliver  sovereign  prmces:  all 
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whicb)  for  memory's  sake^  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  n 
up  in  short ;  as,  namely,  he  delivers  them. 

1.  By  endowing  them  with  a  more  than  ordins 
quickness  of  understanding  above  other  men. 

2.  By  ^vinff  them  a  smgular  courage  and  pres 
cases  of  difficulty  and  danger. 

3.  By  disposing  of  events  and  accidents  in  a  stn 
for  thdr  advantage  and  preservation. 

4.  By  wonderfiiUy  inclining  the  hearts  and  wills 
niffli  afiection  towards  them. 

5.  By  rescuing  them  from  unseen  and  unknow 
pared  against  them. 

6.  By  imprinting  a  certain  awe  and  dread  of  tl 
authority  upon  the  minds  of  the  people. 

7.  Seventhly  and  lasdy,  by  disposing  their  hearts 
and  pious  courses,  as  God  has  promi^  a  blessinj 
straining  them  from  those  ways  to  which  he  has  de 
And  these  are  the  several  ways  by  which  Provident 
tion  unto  kings."    I  now  proceea  to 

III.  The  third  general  thing  proposed,  which  is  ti 
why  Providence  is  so  much  concerned  in  the  salvaHa< 
of  kings.  Which  that  we  may  better  do,  we  must 
are  two  thmgs  by  which  God  supports  the  sociel 
which  he  will  certainly  maintain  and  preserve,  as  1 
the  world  to  last,  and  men  to  live  in  it ;  and  these 
and  religion :  which  being  so,  I  suppose  we  need 
reason  for  Grod's  peculiar  eare  over  the  persons  ai 
reign  princes,  if  we  demonstrate 

1.  That  they  are  the  greatest  instruments  in  H 
vidence  to  support  government  and  civil  societ 
And 

2.  That  they  have  the  most  poweifiil  influence  u 
of  religion,  and  the  preservation  of  the  church,  of 
whatsoever. 

And  first  for  Uie  first  of  these.  That  kings  are  th 
mcnts  in  the  hand  of  Providence  to  support  govei 
society  in  the  world ;  the  proof  of  which  I  concei 
made  out  by  these  two  things : 

(I.)  By  showing  that  monarchy,  or  kingly  govern 
excellent,  and  best  adapted  to  the  ends  of  govemmei 
of  society.     And 

(2.)  That  the  greatness  or  strength  of  a  monarch 
upon  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  piince  or  moi 

(1.^  And  first,  let  us  show,  that  monarchy  or 
ment  is  the  most  excellent,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
ment  and  the  benefit  of  society.  This  is  too  1 
a  subject  to  be  fully  managed  in  such  a  discou 
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e  to  say,  that  monarchy  in  the  kind  of  goyenunent  is  the 
consequently  the  most  perfect  of  all  other  sorts.  It  is  an 
the  divine  supremacy,  man's  imitation  of  Providence,  a 
[xi's  government  of  the  universe  in  a  lesser  draught.  For 
has  but  one  sovereisa  ruler,  as  well  as  but  one  maker ; 

prince  is  both  his  lieutenant  and  his  resemblance  too. 
lency  of  any  government  consists  in  the  natural  firmness 
latitution,  freeing  it  from  the  principles  of  dissolution. 
dissolution  of  government,  as  of  most  other  things,  pro* 
ifly  from  the  internal  fightings  and  conflicts  of  contraiy 
it  now  unity  excludes  contrarie^,  and  that  which  is  bur 
Dt  disagree  or  jar  with  itself,  it  is  multitude  otily  tba^ 
the  contests  of  particulars,  and  a  commonwealth,  where 
cannot  govern  themselves.  That  which  like  a  worm  eats 
»ry  heart  of  govenmient  is  the  emulation,  the  ambition, 
scord  of  the  parties  invested  with  it.  But  the  supremacy 
one,  cuts  off  all  these :  for  no  man  is  his  own  rival,  no 
5  himself,  or  designs  to  trip  up  his  own  heels,  whatsoever 
ance  to  do. 

show  the  naturalness  of  monarchy,  all  other  forms  of 
it  insensibly  partake  of  it,  and  slide  into  it.  For  look 
aristocracy  or  democracy,  and  still  you  shall  find  some 
;  active  person  amongst  the  rest,  who  does  every  thing, 
s  all  before  him.  Was  not  De  Wit  amongst  our  neiah* 
dnd  of  king  in  a  commonwealth?  And  was  not  that 
»re  amongst  ourselves  a  monarch  in  reality  of  feet,  before 
le  title  or  assumed  the  office  ?  Moreover,  when  any  com- 
i  is  forced  to  defend  itself  b^  war,  it  finds  it  necessary  to 
ne  general  over  all,  as  this  very  commonwealth  found 
,  and  to  make  the  conduct  of  its  surmies  at  least  monar- 
Fay,  the  Romans  themselves,  in  their  ^eatest  exigencies 
bad  recourse  to  their  dictatorship,  which  was  a  perfect 
ibr  the  time.  And  when  they  sent  out  their  armies  under 
tct  of  two  consuls,  yet  those  consuls  were  to  command 
army  by  turns,  one  one  day,  and  another  another ;  which 
t  confession  of  the  necessity  of  a  sinde  conduct  for  the 
aigement  of  great  afiairs.  And  I  thiiu:,  upon  a  full  sur- 
t  Koman  stoiy,  we  may  truly  pronounce,  that  the  greatest 
at  were  ever  given  that  commonwealth,  in  any  last- 
have  been  firom  this,  that  the  custom  of  shiftmg  con- 
r  year,  hindered  the  conduct  of  the  whole  war  from 
tinned  in  the  hands  of  one  experienced  commander.  In 
with  Hannibal  nothing  is  more  manifest.  From  all  which 
tat  kingly  government  is  the  most  natural,  excdlent,  and 
to  society,  of  all  others ;  and  that  in  every  commonwealth 
)f  its  constitutiop)  there  will  be  something  of  monarchy; 
*  a  republic  eVer  achieves  any  thing  great  or  considerable, 
y  virtue  of  something  in  it  that  is  monarchical 
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(2.)  The  next  thing  is  to  Aow,  that  the  great 
a  monarchy  depends  chiefly  npon  the  personal  q 
prince  or  monarch.  It  ebbs  or  flows  according  I 
ing  of  his  spirit  For  still  it  is  the  person  tha 
considerable,  and  not  the  place  him.  And  we  i 
government,  that  the,  activity  and  bravery  of  the 
politic  which  animates  and  upholds  all.  Wl 
Great  died,  the  Grecian  monarchy  expired  with  I 
the  emperor  and  the  empire  too.  And  after  tl 
and  Augustus  Caesar,  those  great  commanding 
empire  declined  every  day,  falling  into  the  ha 
sots,  who  could  scarce  wield  the  weight  of 
and  much  less  the  burthen  of  such  vast  domini 
grandeur  of  the  papacy  is  entirely  owing  to  the 
vernin^  arts  of  some  of  the  popes ;  and  it  never 
blow,  but  when  a  weak  or  a  voluptuous  persoi 
And  here  amongst  ourselve3,  bom  the  protec 
protectorship  died  in  one  man,  though  the  name 
while  in  another ;  and  it  was  quickly  seen,  ho^ 
for  any  one  to  attempt  to  succeed  into  his  po^ 
succeed  into  his  spirit. 

But  it  is  evident  from  reason,  that  the  fate  and 
ments  must  naturally  follow  the  personal  abilitie 
for  what  is  there  else  that  the  strength  of  a  kii 
posed  to  lean  upon,  but  one  of  these  three — its 
tary  power,  or  its  laws?  But  now,  none  of  all 
any  thing,  where  the  prince  is  not  endued  with  tl 
is  requisite  to  the  due  management  of  them.  ] 
image  of  a  prince  upon  the  coin  of  any  nation  c: 
or  employ  the  treasure  of  it;  nor  can  the  militai 
dom  do  much  to  strengthen  it,  should  the  prince 
lock  upon  his  sword,  or  draw  it  in  defence  of 
lastly,  can  the  laws  much  contribute  to  the  su 
execution  of  them  be  either  neglected  or  discoun 
not  how  laws  are  made,  nor  how  they  are  iriterpr* 
are  used,  that  must  influence  the  public.  By 
what  moment  there  is  in  the  sole  person  of  a  pr 
(}ualified  or  disposed,  so  all  these  great  things 
ineffectual.  The  treasure,  arms,  and  laws  of  a 
tually  in  him.  And  it  b  he  who  must  breath 
into  them  all.  Which  is  the  first  great  reason 
such  a  particular  providence  over  Uie  persons 
because  the  main  concerns  of  civil  government  ; 
Providence  so  much  tenders  the  preservation 
deposited  in  them. 

2.  The  other  great  reason  is,  because  princ 
powerful  influence  upon  the  concerns  of  religio; 
ration  of  the  church,  of  all  other  persons  whi 
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in    immortd  seed,  imd  the  church  is  proof  again$t  the 

of  hell,  as  being  founded  iipon  a  promise,  and.  so 
St    in  the  eternal  strength  of  God's  yeraci^'.    Never- 

to  its  outward  state  and  circumstances  in  this  world 
asp  about  the  secular  power,  and  as  that  frowns  or 
n  it,  so  it  must  droop  or  flourish.  Accordingly  God 
^d  kings  to  be  nursing  fethers  of  his  church :  and  every 
the  essential  inherent  right  of  his  crown  is  or  should 
der  of  the  faith.  He  holds  it  by  charter  from  heaven, 
e  the  pope's  donation,  ^ho  never  gives  any  thing  to 
t  ^what  was  their  own  beiTore:    Eveiy  Christian  king  is 

own  dominions  the  great  pastor,  both  to  rule  Christ^s 

0  see  it  fed,  though  he  does  not  feed  it  himself. 
w  how  glorioiis  a  deliverance  our  church  received  this 

it  was  by  the  wisdom  of  that  head  which  wore  the 
it  God  vouchsafed  it  to  her.     King  and  church  then  (as 

[n  otherwise)  were  both  designed  to  the  same  fate.    But  «.  ;^  '  ,,-,  ^^^m  . 

MTed  the  king,  and  the  king  the  church.     And   who  K?|^  O''^''^^^.^* 

:   for  such  a  day  as  this,  God  paved  his  way  before  him  iC^lfe'''-      .'  -^^^ 

1  peaceable  entrance  into,  the  English  throne,  so  much  »;  '^^l ?!^?%;  i^ i 
I  .against  the  expectation  of  the  world  round  about  him,  |^  ";  •'  l/*-^/' 
e  court  of  Rome  especially;   which,  it  is  well  known,  |;  T'' 

designs  upon  the  anvil  at  that  time.    And  as  he  then  r  1. 

I  church  from  perishing  by  one  blow,  so  he  afterwards  §;  ;..   *!::      .„  ]\ 

it  from  dying  graduculy,  either  by  the  encroachment^  fe      ♦    •;*'''**  11 

ition,  or  the  attempts  of  innovation.  lE^*":;  ^    "^'-  •    i' 

is  observable  (which  I  speak  not  in  flattery,  but  hi  a  P  '""*"  ""'^^ii  '"^^ 

sense  of  a.  blessing  which  the  whole  kingdom  can  never  |j 

fill  enou^    for)  that    none  of  the  families    that    ever  C 

ver  this  nation,  have  to  their  power  been  so  careful  and  | 

the  church,  kept  their  hands  so  clean  from  any  thing  f 

it  look  like  sacrilege,  been  so  zealous  of  its  privileges,  | 

nd  to  its  ministers,  as  the  royal  family  that  now  sways  the  f 
I  the  succession  of  three  several  pnnces.    And  I  doubt 
I  sacrilec^  has  blasted  the  mightiest  families  with  a  curse* 

borrence  of  it  will  and  must  perpetuate  a  blessing  upon  t      ,'^y    ,,,     fcf 

lus  having  dispatched  the  several  heads  at  first  proposed,  ?        'I*     ,/'^"*"'tf 

n  upon  what  accounts  the  actings  of  God's  providence  ^        "*'>'  **^'^^>i'«'*^ 

laid  to  be  extraordinary;  and  by  what  ways  and  means  J!      -      -  ,  !  ill-?' 

lordinar^  providence  saves  and  delivers  pnnces;  as  also  |{""-»  i^-^r-j  ''i-fi-flt.!)' 

IS  why  it  Qoes  so ;  I  proceed  now  to  2^     '            .«.!?^^.(( 


le  fourth  and  last  thing  proposed:   which  ra  to  make 

jful  deductions  from  what  has  been  delivered;  and  it  fti  •*'»^^' •  :"?}•'  -"i 

by  way  of  information  concerning  two  things*  '  S|  f     '  { f^ 

5  duty  and  behaviour  of  princes  towards  God.     ^  *"    .       \   ,    -'iir.^J 
5  duty  and  behaviour  of  subjects  towards  their  prince.  '*         ' ,.  -i 
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1.  And  first  for  tiiat  of  prbces  towards  God 
from  whom,  in  their  diatress,  they  are  to  expi 
in  their  glory,  they  are  to  ascribe,  all  their  de 
was  as  ^at  a  warrior  and  as  TaUant  a  prino 
In  all  his  wars,  success  waited  upon  his  couraj 
homage  to  his  sword ;  yet  he  tdls  us  that  he 
in  his  sword  nor  in  his  bow,  nor  in  the  allian 
auxiUaries  but  those  from  above  he  found  weal 
cious.  And  as  princes  are  to  own  their  grea 
they  to  show  the  world  that  thev  do  so,  by  sett 
upon  the  deliyerance-;  especially  when  it  is  ^ 
an  instance  as  that  which  we  now  commemo 
ever  he  is,  who  really  and  cordiaUy  values  any 
vouchsafed  him  by  God,  surely  above  all  diir 
him,  not  to  court  the  mischief  from  which  he  1 
But  ^ 

*    2.  Which   most  properly  helones  to    us,  ^ 

E remises  the  duty  and  behaviour  of  subjects  toi 
)oes  not  God  by  such  a  protectmg  provideno 
out  to  us  the  sacredhess  of  their  persons  ?  and 
rence  where  he  himself  thinks  fit  to  place  an 
every  extraordinary  deliverance  of  a  prince  cs 
upon  it  in  thebrimtest  characters,  ^^  Touch  nc 
Whom  God  haa  ^aced  upon  the  throne,  ^all 
presume  to  drag  to  the  bar?  or  shall  royal 
and  anomted,  only  to   prepare  them  to  be 
scaffold? 

As  for  our  parts,  when  we  reflect  upcxi  oui 
by  so  many  fiitrange  unparalleled  rescues,  ougt 
endear  him  to  our  alle^ance,  and  in  a  manne 
our  veneration?  For  is  not  this  he,  whom 
royal  progenitor  God  by  this  day's  mercy  (as  ] 
iivered  before  he  was  bom  ?  ^e,  for  ^hose  « 
wrought  so  many  miracles?  covering  his  he 
battle,  and,  which  is  more,  securing  it  after  bi 
price  was  set  upon  it?  Is  not  this  be,  who 
dence  followed  into  banishment,  and  gave  him 
where  he  had  not  so  much  as  to  lay  his  head 
upon,  that  he  could  call  his  own?  Is  not  tl 
brought  back  again  by  a  miracle  as  ^eat  as 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  not  dividmg, 
drying  up  a  Red  Sea  before  him  ?  Is  not  £l 
the  plots  of  his  enemies  at  home,  nor  the  unite 
abroad,  have  been  able  to  shake  or  supplant  ? 
&is  he,  whom  neither  the  barbarous  injuries  o 
at  home,  nor  the  temptations  of  forei^  prim 
the  arts  of  Rome  besides,  could  in  his  great 
over  to  the  Romish  profession;  but  that  aft( 
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his  xetiim  still  continues  in  the  same  communion  wbich 
L  ivhen  he  went  from  us?  Carolns  a  Carolo^  firm  and 
le  lilce  the  son  of  a  fether  who  could  rather  part  with 
s,  Idngdcwas,  and  his  very  life,  than  quit  his  honour  or 
lis    religion. 

^wbich  glodous  things  done  iat  him  and  by  him,  may 
Grod  ^who  has  hitherto  delivered  him^  order  his  afikirs  so 
Day  never  need  another  deliverance,  but  that  he  may 
in  p^ace  and  honour ;  and  be  a)s  great  as  the  love  of  bis 
id  liie  fears  of  his  enemies  can  make  him  ;  commanding 
3  of  the  one,  in  spite  of  the  hearts  of  the  other ;  and, 
i,  continue  to  reign  over  us^  till  mortality  shall  be  swal- 
»  of  immortality,  and  a  temporal  crown  changed  mto  an 

Grod  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant;  to  whom  be  rendered 
ibed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and 
J  bofli  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  V. 

THE   8CBIBE  INSTEUCTED,  &C. 

[Preached  before  the  University,  at  8t  Mary's,  Oxford,  July 
time  of  the  King's  commissioners  meeting  there,  soon  of 
for  the  visitation  of  that  University.] 

Matthew  xra.  52. 

Then  said  he  unto  theniy  Therefore  ev^  scribe  wi 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaoen^  is  like  unto  a  man 
holder^  which  bringeOi  forth  out  of  his  treasury 
old. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  a  large  discourse 
preacher  of  righteouaiess ;  a  discourse  fraught  v 
mending  exceflencies  of  speech;  delightful  for  il 
rable  for  its  convincing  quickness  and  argumei 
and  (which  is  seldom  an  excellency  in  other  se 
for  its  length. 

For  that  which  is  carried  on  with  a  continued  i 
of   expression  can  never  be  thought  tedious,  i 
long.  '  And  Christ,  who  was  not  only  the  preac 
also  the  word,  was  undoubtedly  furnished  with 
venly  oratory  far  above  the   heights  of  all  huma 
soever:  his  sermons  being  of  that  grace  and  or 
the  world   generally  goes)  they  might  have  prev 
out  truth,  and  yet  pregnant  with  such  irresistibl 
ornament  might  have  been  spared;  and   indeed 
have  been  used  rather  to    gratify  than  persuade 
that  we  may  (only  with   a  reverential    acknowle 
the  difference  of  the  persons  and  of  the  subject 
mony  of  Christ's  sermons,  which  Cicero,  the  grc 
Roman  eloquence,  did  of  Demosthenes'  orations,  v 
which  of  them  was  the  best,  answered,  the  longest 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  having  in  the  ver 
upon  for  my  text,  finished  his  foregoing  discours 
up  all  with  the  character  of  a  preacher,  or  evai 
dressing  himself  to  his  disciples,  as  to  a  desigi 
preachers;  or  rather,  indeed,  as  to  a  kind  o 
academy  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  of  such  as  were  to  ts 
doctrines  for  the  sole  rule  of  their  practice,  and  1 
of  preaching  for  the  standing  pattern  of  their 
lying  at  the  feet  of  their  blessed  Lord,  with  the 
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lolars,  and  the  lowest  prostration  of  subjects.  The  very 
notion  of  a  disciple  impKin^,  and  the  nature  of  the 
requiring,  both  these  qualifications. 

e   discussion  of  the  words  before  us  shall  lie  in  these 

>articuhirs.: 

bow,  What  is  here  meant  by  the  "  scribe.'* 

t   by  being  "instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

lastly.  What  by  "brining  out  of  his  treasure  things 
old*,  and  how  upon  this  account  he  stands  compared 
bolder.     And 

^eming  the  word  scribe.  It  was  a  name  which  amongst 
was  applied  to  two  sorts  of  officers. 

a  civil ;  and  so  it  signifies  a  notary,  or  in  a  large  sense 
mployed  to  draw  up  deeds  or  wntings.  Whether  in  a 
Ltion  or  degree,  as  we  read  in  2  Kings  xxii.  3,  that 
"was  yfxkfiftatevi ^wtxitAf,  the  king's  scribe,  or  secretary; 
ower  sense  and  acceptation  of  the  word,  we  find  this 
1    given   to  that  officer  who  appeared  in  quelling  the 

Ephesus,  as  we  read  in  Acts  xix.,  where  in  the  35th 
IS  called  ypa^f*arivf,  which  I  think  'we  may  fitly  enough 
;  our  English  text  does,  the  "town  clerk,"  or  public 

the  city.  To  this  sort  also  some  would  refer  those 
I  in  Matt.  ii.  4,  who  are  there  called  "  the  scribes  of  the 

as  if  they  were  such  notaries  as  we  have  been  speaking 
he  business  about  which  we  read  in  that  chapter  that 
lied  them  together,  seems  to  evince  the  contrary ;  which 
iquire  of  such  as  were  skilled  in  the  writings  of  Ae  pro- 
en  and  where  the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  The  resolu- 
hich  was  very  unlikely  to  be  had  from  those  who  were 
ries  and  journeymen  to  courts,  to  draw  up  indictments 
ises,  contracts,  and  the  like.  And  from  whence  we  may, 
>  conclude,  that  this  sojt  of  scribes  was  quite  of  another 
m  the  scribe  here  alluded  to  in  the  text ;  and  which  shall 
eated  of;  and  therefore, 

is  name  scribe  signifies  a  church  officer,  one  skilful  and 
t  in  the  law,  to  interpret  and  explain  it.  For  still  we 
scribes  reckoned  with  the  great  doctors  of  the  Jewish 
ind  for  the  most  part  joined  with  the  Pharisees  in  th«* 
>f  the  evangelists,  and  by  St.  Paul  with  "the  dispuier 
rorld,"  1  Cor.  i.  20,  and  sometimes  called  also  vo^«o*, 
,"  as  in  St.  Luke  vii.  30,  and  in  St.  Luke  xi.  52,  that  is 
en  skilful  and  expert  in  the  Mosaic  law.  Not  that  these 
^ere  really  and  properly  any  part  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
e  thought :  for  Pharisee  was  the  name  of  a  sect,  scribe 
ce ;  and  whereas  we  read  in  Acts  xxiii.  9,  of  the  ypofifutr 
B  said  to  be  f ov  /»«pwj  tuv  *ttp«n»«.>f ,  "  of  part  of  the 
;"  the  word  of  part  is  not  to  be  understood  in  respect 
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of  distribution,  aft  it  signifies,  a  correlate  to  tl 
respect  of  opinion;  as  that  they  were  of  the  I 
side,  or,  in  other  words,  joined  with  Item  i 
opinions ;  as  possibly  others  of  them  mi^t  join  w 
in  some  of  theirs.  By  scribe  therefore  must  1 
doctor  or  expounder  of  the  law  to  the  people 
Ezra,  that  excellent  person,  so  renowned  among« 
in  Ezra  vii.  6,  is  said  to  have  been  "  a  ready  scri 
Moses."  For  though,  indeed,  the  word  scnbe  ir 
Latin  imports  barely  a  writer,  and  the  Greek 
derivation  from  ypott^,  strictly  signifies  no  m< 
nearer  derivation  from  Ypa/ifu»,  which  signifies  f 
to  represent  to  us  the  nature  of  the  office  firon 
the  name,  viz.  that  these  scribes  were  men  of  t 
the  text;  whose  business  it  was  to  explaip  ant 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  law.  And  therefo 
here  spoken  of,  whom  the  Jews  accouifted  of  s 
in  it,  should  by  their  office  be  only  writers  or 
can  with  no  more  reason,  I  think,  be  affirmed,  t 
allow  him  to  foe  a  skilful  divine,  who  should 
men's  works,  and,  which  is  more,  preach  them  wl 
But 

2,  As  for  the  meaning  of  that  expressicm,  of 
unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven*"  By  the  kingd 
here  signified  to  us  oiAy  the  preaching  of  the  g 
dition  and  state  of  the  church  under  the  gospel 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,"  that  is,  the 
to  be  preached.  Now  we  are  to  take  notice,  th 
of  Christ  in  his  preaching  to  the  Jews,  to  expre 
things  belonging  to  his  church  under  the  gosp 
those  of  the  Jewish  church  under  the  law,  as 
familiar  to  them.     Hence  he  calls  a  minister,  c 

Sospel,  a  scribe;  and  this  from  the  analogy  of 
id  in  the  explication  of  the  Mosaic  law,  with 
minister  was  to  do,  in  preaching  and  pressing  h 
of  Christianity  upon  the  heart  and  contoience ; 
work  (God  knows^  of  the  two. 

Now  the  wora  which  we  here  render  "in 
Greek  is  t^^ijttvSais^  one  who  was  taught,  schoo 
to  the  work  by  long  exercise  and  study.  H 
inspired  or  blown  into  the  ministry,  but  to  com 
study  and  labour.  He  was  to  fetch  his  prep 
dustry,  not  infusion.  And  forasmuch  as  Christ 
express  evangelical  officers  by  legal,  there  mu 
some  resemblance  between  them;  and  since  the 
they  were  engaged  in  was  wholly  diverse,  this 
to  hold,  at  least,  in  the  qualification  of  the  pers( 
the  scribe  ojf  the  law  did  with  much  labour  stoci 
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naming  requisite  to  find  out  the  sense  of  the  same,  so  the 
scribe,  or  preacher,  should  bring  as  much  learning,  and 
luch  labour  in  his  employment,  as  the  other  did  in  bis ; 
nee  it  required  full  as  much,  and  deserved  a  great  deal 
I  so  we  pass  to  the 

;  proposed,  which  was  to  show  what  is  to  be  under* 
bringing  out  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old."  By 
bere  signified  that,  which  in  Latin  is  called  penuSj  a 

or  repository;  and  the  bringing  out  thence  things 
Id  was,  as  some  are  of  opinion,  a  kind  of  proverb  or 
speech  among  the  Hebrews,  expressing  a  man's  giving 

or  liberal  entertainment  to  his  friends,  and  such  as 
t  bim.  And  accordingly,  as  here  borrowed  from  the 
r,    and  applied    to  the    gospel  scribe  in  the  text,  it 

drift  and  import  of  the  whole  parable  to  amount  to 
as  the  former,  if  a  man  of  substance ,  and  sufficiency, 
^ock  and  as  large  a  mind,  will  entertain  his  friends  and 
a  plenty  and  viariety  of  provision,  answerable  to  the 
of  men's  palates,  as  well  as  to  the  difference  of  the 
»t  confining  them  to  the  same  standing  common  &re, 
session  requires,  adding  somethbff  of  inore  cost  and 
les ;  so  our  gospel  scribe,  or  preadier,  in  the  entertain- 
s  spiritual  guests,  is  not  always  to  set  before  them  only 
substantials  of  religion,  whether  for  belief  or  practice, 

matter  shall  require,  to  add  also  illustration  to  the  one, 
^ment  to  the  other,  sometimes  persuading,  sometimes 

and  accordingly  addressing  himself  to  the  afiiicted 
ndins  with  ^spel  lenitives,  and  to  the  hard  and  obsti- 
legal  corrosives ;  and  since  the  relish  of  all  is  not  the 
s  to  apply  to  the  vulgar  with  plain  familiar  similitudes, 
i  learned  with  greater  choiceness  of  language  and  close- 
gument:  and  moreover,  since  every  age  of  the  church 
marly  needs  the  clearer  discussions  of  some  truth  or 
1  more  particularly  doubted  of  or  opposed ;  therefore  to 
ating.  the  general  acknowledged  points  of  Christianity, 
tdd  something  of  the  controversies,  opinions,  and  vices 
les;  otherwise  he  cannot  reach  men's  minds  and  incli- 
irhieh  are  apt  to  be  argued  this  way  or  that  way, 
to  different  times  and  occasions:  and  consequently  he 
:  short  of  a  good  orator,  and  much  more  of  an  accurate 

conceive,  is  the  genuine  and  full  seiise  of  the  words  we 
upon,  and  which  I  shall  yet  further  strengthen  witli 
vation:  That  we  sliall  find  that  Christ's  design  all 
Evangelists  was  to  place  the  economy  of  the  church 
gospel  above  that  of  the  Jewish  church  under  the  law, 
Kcellent  in  every  particular.  .Now  it  was  the  way  of  the 
en  to  dwell  only  upon  the  letter  of  (he  law,  and  what 
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Moses  said;  showing  the  construction,  the  coh 
of  his  A¥ords,  only  sometimes  sprinkling  them  a 
tion,  and  the  pompous  allegation  of  their  anciei 
rot{  dpx^ot,s.  But  Christ,  who  (we  read)  taugt 
and  not  as  the  scribes;  as  one  not  only  expc 
commanding,  the  words  took  a  freedom  of  expit 
not  the  sense  of  Moses  only,  but  the  further  se 
God  himself  speaking  to  Moses;  and  then  clotl 
parables,  similitudes,  and  other  advanta^  of 
give  it  an  easier  entrance  and  admission  into  th< 
tions:  and  what  he  did  himself,  he  recommend< 
of  his  disciples.  So  that,  I  think,  we  may  n 
for  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour  in  this  chapt 
how  the  scribes  of  the  law  with  much  anxiety  i 
fine  themselves  to  the  letter  of  Moses,  but  the  S( 
slructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  fitt 
gospel,  must  not  dwell  only  upon  the  letter  and  s 
often  enlarge  and  amplify  upon  the  subject  he  har 
discourse  to  the  various  circumstances,  tempei 
sions  of  his  hearers;  and  so  letting  it  rise  or  £ 
of  its  plainness  or  quickness,  accoraing  to  his  h 
docility. 

Thus  I  hope  I  have  made  out  the  full  imp 
and  the  design  of  our  Saviour  in  them,  which 
thoroughly  prosecute  in  this  proposition,  naturally  r 
so  explained,  viz. 

That  the  greatest  advantages,  both  as  to  largen 
exquisiteness  of  acquired  abdities,  are  not  only  c 
required  to  the  due  performance  of  the  work 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel. 

Not  that  I  affirm  that  every  one,  who  has  not ! 
parts  and  knowledge,  is  therefore  wholly  unfit  or 
preacher;  for  then  most  of  us  might  for  ever  sit  do 
not  venture  upon  this  work.  But  in  giving  a  ru 
action,  we  must  assign  the  utmost  perfection  whicl 
capable  of,  and  to  which  men  ought  to  aspire;  no 
necessity  must  or  can  attain.  We  know  the  copy 
of  the  original,  and  the  performance  of  the  prec( 
rule  must  be  absolute  and  highly  perfect ;  otherwis 
look  upon  our  improvement  as  our  duty,  or  our  in 
defects. 

In  the  handling  of  the  proposition  drawn  forth  I 

I.  What  qualifications  are  required  as  necessa 
the  word,  from  the  force  of  that  comparison  betv 
scribe  mentioned  in  the  text. 

n.  I  shall  show  the  reasons  to  evince  and  j 
sity:  and 
ni.  I  shall  draw  some  inferences  from  the  who! 
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first    concerning  the  qualificaHons  required  us  necessary 
^  o/*  the  word. 
►ring  them  under  these  two. 

ability  and  strength  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the 
ad 

habitual  preparation  of  the  same  by  study,  exercise, 
►vement. 

t^vo,  I   conceive,  contain  all  that  both  nature  and   art 
i   this  matter. 
st,  for  the  first  of  these  two. 

latural  ability  and  strength  of  the  powers  and  faculties 
ind.  And  what  these  are  is  apparent,  viz.  judgment, 
and   invention. 

whether  these  three  are  three  distinct  things  both  in 
inmiished  from  one  another,  and  likewise  from  the  sub- 
'  the   soul  itself  considered   without  any  such  faculties, 

receiving  these  several  denominations  from  the  several 
arising  from  the  several  actions  exerted  immediately  by 
>n  several  objects,  or  several  qualities  of  the  same  object; 
lether  of  these  two  it  is,  is  not  easy  to  decide :  and  it  is 
I  it  is  not  necessary.  Aquinas  and  most  with  him  affirm 
er,  and  Scotus  with  his  followers  the  latter.  But  yet  to 
ith  him,  that  in  a  created  nature  essence  and  power  are 
,  seems  too  near  and  bold  a  step  to  the  incommunicable 
Y  of  the  divine :  and  according  to  the  received  way  of 
will  pass  for  a  great  absurdity.  However,  not  to  insist 
ipon  a  point  merely  philosophical,  but  supposing  (at  least 
)  that  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  soul  acts  or 
y  powers  and  faculties,  as  well  as  habits,  distinct  from  its 
(Stance ;  I  proceed  now  to  show  the  necessity  of  the  three 
ioned  faculties  in  the  business  of  the  ministry.  And, 
^or  that  great  leading  one,  the  judgment :  without  which 
a  any  controversy  in  philosophy  or  divinity  be  duly 
I,  stated,  or  determined  ?  How  can  that  which  is  ambigu- 
deared,  that  which  is  fallacious  be  detected,  or  even  truth 

defended?  How,  where  the  words  of  scripture  may  bear 
senses,  some  proper,  and  some  figurative,  can  we  be  as- 
rhich  the  wnter  or  speaker  of  them  intended  them  in? 
so,  without  this,  when  a  scripture  has  been  corrupted, 
y  filching  some  words  out  of  it,  and  partly  bv  supposi- 
yistdng  of  some  in,  shall  the  whole  b^  rescued  from  the 
e  passed  upon  it,  and  so  restored  true  and  genuine  to 
And  lastly,  now  shall  many  seeming  clashings  and  dark 

in  sacred  history  and  chronology  be  placed  in  such  a 
;  may  thoroughly  satisfy,  or  at  least  efTectualljr  silence, 
)tful  and  exceptious?    AH  which  particulars,  with  many 

the  like  nature,  being  confessedly  knotty  and  difficult, 
er  be  accorded  but  by  a  competent  stock  of  critical  learn* 
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iDg;  and  can  any  one  (even  according  to  the  i 
of  the  word)  be  said  to  be  a  critic,  and  yet  not 
then, 

(2.)  For  memory.    This  may  be  reckoned  t^ 

which  serves  to  treasure  up  our  reading  or  obs 

2.  That  which  serves  to  suggest  to  us,  in  our  re 

ing  of  any  thing  which  we  had  endeavoured  tc 

memory  before.     I.  distinguish  them,  because  o: 

often  is  excellent,  where  the  other  is  deficient. 

this  never  so  largiB,  yet  theol<^  is  of  that  vast 

employ  and  exhaust  it    For  what  volumes  are  tt 

church  history,   and  other  divine  learning,  whi( 

reading ;   and  to  what  purpose  do  we  read,  if  w< 

her?    But  then  also,  of  the    reciting  or  repeat] 

mory,  that  is  so  necessary,  that  Cicero  himself  • 

tory  (which,  indeed  upon  a  sacred  subject  is  preac 

the  want  of  memory  alone,  amniaj  eiiamsi  pr(Bcl 

in  oratore  peritura,*    And  we  know  that  to  a 

it  is  upon  the  matter  alL    There  being,  in  the  < 

but   little  difference   between  sermons  read,   and 

only  this,  that  homilies  are  much  better.     And  tl: 

(3.)  Third  £3iculty,  which  is  moention.    A  facu 

in  the  strength  of  what  is  offered   it  by  the  im 

is  so  far  from   being  admitted   by  many  as  necc 

decried   by  them  as  Utterly  unlawful;  such  gra 

mean,  as  make  their  own  abilities  the  sole  measu 

or  unfit,  lawful  or  unlawful ;   so  that  when  they 

not  reach,  others,  forsooth,  ought  not  to  attempt. 

why  divinity  should  suffer  from  their  narrowness,  i 

of  the  service  of  a  most  useful  and  excellent  en 

mind,  aiid  which  gives  a  gloss  and  a  shine  to  a 

I  reckon  upon  this  as  a  great  truth,  that  there  cai 

ment  in  the  soul  of  a  man,  which  (Jod  himself  h 

giver  of,  but  may  even  in  its  highest  and  choice 

sanctified  and  employed  in  the  work  of  the  minis 

is  also  another  principle,  which  I  account  altog 

the   former;    namely,   that    piety  engages  no    mi 

though  lately,  I  confess,  it  passed  with  some  for 

generation.     And  when  I  shall  see  these  princip 

shall  be.reaily  to  grant  all  exercise  of  the  fancy 

the  handling  things  sacred,  to  be  unlawful.     As 

oflen  taken  in  the  worst  sense  for  a  conceited,  cu 

brain,  which    is  apt    to  please  itself  in  strange, 

grounded  notions;  so  I  confess  that  nothing  is  n 

or  destructive  of  true  divinity;  but  then  I  must 

if  fkncy  be  taken  in  this  sense,  those  who  damn 

«ober  and   right  acceptation,  have  much  the  grea 

*  Pnmo  iibro  de  Oratore. 
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I.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  fiincy  for  that 
abiHty  of  the  mind,  which  sa^sts  apposite  and  per* 
[>re8sions,  and  handsome  ways  of  clothing  and  setting 
truths  which  the  judgment  has  rationally  pitched  upon, 
e  found  full  as  useful  as  any  of  all  the  three  men- 
us, in  the  work  of  preaching;  and  consequently  slighted 
iproved  of  by  none  but  such  as  envy  that  in  others 
ley  are  never  like  to  be  envied  for  the  want  of  in 
s.  He,  therefore,  who  thinks  to  be  '^  a  scribe  instructed 
iuffdom  of  heaven,"  without  a  competency  of  judgment, 
and  invention,  attempts  a  great  superstructure  where  there 
ndation;  and  this  surely  is  a  very  preposterous  way  to 
er  himself  or  others. 

bus  much  for  the  first  of  the  two  (qualifications  of  our 
al  scribe;  to  wit,  a  tolerable  ability,  or  strength  of 
ers  and  faculties  of  the  mind;  particularly  of  those 
dgment,  memory,  and  invention.  I  proceed  now  to  the 
d 
Qualification :  which  was  an  habitual  preparation  by  study, 

and  due  improvement  of  the  same.    Powers  act  but 
and    irregularly,  till   they  are  heightened   and   perfected 

babits.  A  well  radicated  habit,  in  a  lively,  vegete 
is  like  ^^an  apple  of  gold  in  a  picture  of  silver;"  it  is 
n  upon  perfection,  it  is  a  coat  of  mail  upon  our  armour, 
a  word,  it  is  the  raising  of  the  soul,  at  least,  one  stoiy 
For  take  off  but  these  wheels,  and  the  powers  in  all  their 
as  will  drive  but  heavily.  Now  it  is  not  enough  to  have 
If  for  a  man  to  have  his  divinity  in  his  pocket  or  upon  the 
but  he  must  have  mastered  his  notions,  till  they  even 
ate  into  his  mind,  so  as  to  be  able  to  produce  and  wield 
pon  all  occasions ;  and  not,  when  a  difficulty  is  proposed 
performance  enjoined,  to  say  that  he  will  consult  such  and 
thors:  for  thb  is  not  to  be  a  divine,  who  is  rather  to  be  a 
:  libraiy  than  a  walking  index.  As,  to  go  no  further  than 
ilitude  in  the  text,  we  should  not  account  him  a  good  or 
s  housekeeper,  who  should  not  have  always  some&ng  of 
J  provision  by  him,  so  as  never  to  be  surprised,  but  that 
lid  still  be  found  able  to  treat  his  firiend  at  least,  though 

not  always  presently  to  feast  him.  So  the  scribe  here 
of  should  have  an  inward,  lasting  fulness  and  sufficiency, 
Drt  and  bear  him  up ;  especially  where  present  performance 
and  actual  preparation  can  be  but  short.  Thus,  it  is  not 
in  the  wick,  but  in  the  vessel,  which  must  feed  the  lamp, 
rmer  indeed  may  cause  a  present  blaze,  but  it  is  the  latter 
must  give  it  a  lasting  light.  It  is  not  the  spending-monej 
has  in  his  pocket,  but  his  hoards  in  the  chest,  or  in  the 
rhich  must  make  him  rich.  A  dying  man  has  his  breatlr 
nostrils,  but  to  have  it  in  the  lungs  is  that  which  must 
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E reserve-  life.  Nor  will  it  suffice  to  have  raked  uj 
ere  and  there,  or  to  rally  up  all  one's  little  i 
discourse,  which  can  constitute  a  divine,  or  giv 
enough  to  set  up  with:  any  more  than  a  soldier 
his  knapsack  should  thereupon  set  up  for  keepii 
a  man  would  then  quickly  be  drained,  his  ^o 
serve  but  for  one  meeting  in  ordinary  converse, 
be  in  danger  of  meeting  with  the  same  compai 
therefore  there  must  be  store,  plenty,  and  a  ti 
turn  broker  in  divinity,  and  having  run  the  rour 
exhausted  common  place,  be  forced  to  stand  still, 
round  over  again ;  pretending  to  his  auditors,  that 
for  them  to  hear  the  same  trums  often  inculcated  to 
humbly  conceive,  that  to  inculcate  the  same  truths,  is 
to  repeat  the  same  words.  And  therefore  to  avoid 
pretences,  there  must  be  an  habitual  preparation  as 
are  now  speaking  of.     And  that  in  tw^o  respects: 

(1.)  In  respect  of  the  generality  of  knowledge 
The  truth  is,  if  we  consider  that  great  multitude 
known,  and  the  labour  and  time  required  to  the 
each  particular,  it  is  enough  to  discourage  and  c 
and  cause  a  careless  despair.  What  Hippocrat 
cure  of  the  body,  is  much  truer  of  the  cure  oi 
"  life  is  short,  and  art  long."  And  I  might  add  als 
is  weak  and  narrow,  and  the  business  difficult  a 
should  I  say,  that  preaching  was  the  least  part 
would  I  believe  be  thought  a  bold  word,  and  look 
(as  the  world  goes,)  but  perhaps,  for  all  that,  n( 
from  being  a  great  truth.  For  is  it  not  a  greate 
the  knots  of  many  intricate  and  perplexing  contn 
bring  together  all  the  ends  of  a  loose  and  hardly 
thesis.^  to  refute  the  opinions  and  stop  the  mouthi 
whereas  some  of  them  are  so  opposite  among  them 
can  hardly  confute  one  but  with  arguments  taken 
though  both  of  them  equally  erroneous?  In  whic 
cases  to  cariy  an  argument  for  the  defence  of  trut 
exactly,  that  an  adversary  shall  not  sometimes  be 
it  to  the  support  of  an  error;  (since  though  the  ai 
materially  the  same,  yet  the  different  application  a 
of  it  may  produce  quite  different  inferences  froi 
doubt,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  no  less  i 
the  like  also  may  be  said  of  casuistical  divinity  for 
of  conscience;  especially  where  several  obligatioi 
terfere,  and,  as  it  were,  jostle  one  another,  so 
impossible  to  the  conscience  to  turn  either  way  w 
while  it  does  so,  must  needs  be  held  under  great  ( 
clear  a  way  out  of  which,  being  a  ^ork  certainly  < 
much  knowledge  of  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  as 
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tf  divinity^  it  must  needs  require  much  toil  and  labour 
uist  to  provide  himself  with,  mateiiab  for  this  purpose, 
lo  less  art  and  skill  to  manage  and  af^ly  them  to  the 
And  as  it  is  highly  requisite  that  this  should  in 
ure  be  found  in  every  divine,  and  in  its  height  and 
in  some,  which  since  it  cannot  well  be,  but  by  the 
loyment  of  a  man's  time,  not  taken  off  or  diverted  by 
aterial  business,  it  so  far  shows  the  happy  constitution 
lurches  as  afford  place  of  suitable  scholastic  mamten* 
out  the  trouble  of  a  pastoral  charge)  for  such  whose 
urry  them  to  the  study  of  the  controversial  or  critical 
!ology,  rather  than  any  other  belonging  to  the  ministry, 
e  contrary,  where  there  is  no  such  proper  maintenance 
r  a  divine,  but  by  preaching  only,  let  us  suppose,  that 
such  a  case  we  easily  may:  That  one  had  a  peculiar 

to  controversy,  or  to  dive  into  antiquity,  oi*  to  search 
into  the  original  letter  of  the  scriptures;  and  withal 
inclination,  and  peihapa  less  ability,  to  preach,  but  yet 
3lher  way  to  live  as  a  divine,  but  by  preachings  do  we 
lose  an  excellent  casuist,  an  accurate  critic,  or  profound 
ine,  only  to  make  a  very  mean  preacher.^  Who,  had 
be  forementioned  opportunity  of  encouragement,  might 
n  eminently  serviceable  to  the  church  in  any  of  those 
rSj  while  he  only  serves  the  natural  necessities  of  life  in 
d  this  has  been  observed  by  a  learned  knight,*  to  have 
inconvenience  even  in  those  days  when  the  revenues 
arch  were  not  wholly  reformed  from  it ;  that  for  our  not 
ng  aside  whole  societies  for  the  managing  of  controver* 
nothing  else,  as  the  church  of  Rome  finds  it  necessary 
ivines  for  the  mtost  part  handle  controversies  only  as 
in  in  the  midst  of  their  other  pastoral  labours,  and  many  of. 
re  performed  it  accordingly.  For  as  a  man's  faculties 
suffice  him  for  all  arts  and  sciences,  so  neither  will  they 
8  reach  all  the  parts  and  difficulties  of  any  of  them, 
late  times  made  the  matter  yet  ten  times  worse  with  us, 
rooters  and  thorough-reformers  made  clean  work  with  the 
ind  took  away  all,  and  so  by  stripping  the  clergy  of 
its  and  preferments,  left  us  in  a  fair  .posture,  you  may 

both  offensive  and  defensive,  to  encounter  our  acute 
led  adversaries  the  Jesuits*  For  then  the  polemics  of 
bad  quite  silenced  those  of  the  schools.  All  being  taken 
busied,  some  in  pulpits  and  some  in  tubs,  in  the  grand 
preaching  and  holding  forth,  and  that  of  edification  (as  the 
an  went);  so  that  mey  seemed  like  an  army  of  men 
ily  with  trowels,  and  perhaps  amongst  thousands  only  a 
1  a  Jonathan  with  swords^  in  their  hands,  pnly  one  or 

scholastic  artillery  and  preparation  for  controversy.  But 
*  Bit  Edwrn  Swidys  in  hU  Europoi  SpieuluwL 
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this  by  the  way,  and  as  a  sad  instance  to  show  he 
when  divinity  takes  in  so  large  a  compass  of  lean 
80  many  uses,  the  church  should  be  robbed  of  the 
.  effectual  means  of  stocking  herself  with  it. 

But  some  perhaps  will  reply,  What  needs  all 
solved  to  preach  only,  and  look  no  further,  ai 
reading  cannot  be  requisite,  except  only  for  the 
sermons:  for  we  will  preach  our  own  experienc 
answer,  That  be  this  as  it  may ;  but  yet  if  tl 
their  own  experiences,  as  they  call  them,  wit 
sort  of  reading  and  knowledge,  bodi  their  hearer 
too,  will  'quickly  have  more  than  sufficient  ex 
confidence  and  ridiculous  impertinence.  But  as 
mountebanks  and  quacks  in  physic,  so  there  an 
also  in  divinity,  such  as  have  only  two  or  three 
and  popular  harangues  to  entertain  and  amase 
but  being  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  solid  gro 
science,  from  whence  alone  come  true  sufficienc 
are  pitifully  ignorant  and  useless  as  to  any  g 
purposes ;  and  fit  for  little  else,  but  to  show  the 
fools  may  be  imposed  upon  by  knaves.  Anc 
habtiual  preparation  in  point  of  knowledge,  besid 
required  also  in  the 

(2.)  Second  place,  the  like  preparation  as  to  i 
and  expression.  For  as  I  show,  that  by  knowled 
himself,  so  by  expression  he  conveys  that  kho\ 
and  as  bare  words  convey,  so  the  propriety  and 

SVe  force  and  fiicility  to  the  conveyance.  But 
ce  to  have  more  opposers;  espechdly  such  as 
coherently  upon  any  sacred  subject  a  blending 
with  the  word,  an  ofTering  of  strange  fire ;  and  a 
pertinent,  even  the  n6xt  door  to  the  bdn^  pro 
their  sakes,  I  shall  prove  a  thing  clear  m  its 
and  that  not  by  arguments  or  consequences  drawn 
by  downright  instances  occurring  in  it,  and  those  s 
even  such  as  themselves  cannot  be  ignorant  o 
God's  word  we  have  not  only  a  body  of  relif 

Sstem  of  the  best  rhetoric:  and  as  the  higfaes 
e  highest  expressions,  so  we  shall  find  nothing 
sublime  in  itself,  but  it  is  reached  and  sometime 
the  sublimity  of  the  expression.  And  first,  wl 
ever  ride  in  more  splendour,  than  in  those  dei 
divine  power  in  Job,  in  the  38th,  39th,  and 
And  what  triumph  was  ever  celebrated  with  hig 
more  exalted  poetry,  than  in  the  song  of  Moses, 
And  then  for  the  passions  of  the  soul ;  which  bei 
highest  transport  and  most  wonderful  and  varic 
human  nature,  are  therefore  the  proper  object  \ 
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OS  take  a  view  bow  the  scripture  expresses  the  most 
K>werful  of  them.  And  here,  what  poetiy  ever 
lomon  in  his  description  of  love,  as  to  all  the  ways, 
ecstasies,  and  little  tyrannies  of  that  commandmg 
e  Ovid  with  his  Omvia  vincit  amor^  ^c.  And  Virgfl 
IU5    aUt  vems  et  coco  carpUur  igne^  ifc.    How  jejune 

thej  to  the  poetiy  of  Solomon,  in  the  8th  chapter 
les,  and  the  6th  verse  ;  "  Love  is  strong  as  death,  and 
el  as  the  grave."  And  as  for  his  description  of 
lescribes  that  so  that  he  even  transcribes  it  into  his 
And  where  do  we  read  such  strange  risings  and. 
r  Ae  fidntings  and  languishings,  now  the  terrors  and 
3  of  despair  venting  themselves  in  such  hish  amazin^g 
1  Psalm  Ixxvii.  ?  Or  where  did  we  ever  find  sorrow 
ti  in  such  a  natural  prevaUin^  pathos,  as  in  the 
s  of  Jeremy?  One  would  thmk  that  every  letter 
with  a  tear,  every  word  was  the  noise  of  a /breaking 
the  author  was  a  man  compacted  of  sorrows ;  disci- 
rief  from  his  infancy ;  one  who  never  breathed  but  in 
poke  but  in  a  groan.  So  that  he,  who  said  he  would 
e  scriptures  for  fear  of  spoiling  his  style,  showed  him- 
ih   a  blockhead  as  an  atheist,*  and  to  have  as  small  a 

elegancies  of  expression,  as  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
nd  shall  we  now  think  that  the  scripture  forbids  all 

speech,  and  engages  men  to  be  dull,  flat,  and  sloven- 
eir  discourses?  But  let  us  look  a  little  further,  and 
r  the  New  Testament  abrogates  what  we  see  so  ire- 
i  in  the  Old  ?  And  for  this,  what  means  all  the  para- 
by  our  Saviour,  the  known  and  greatest  elegancies  of 
I  that  if  this  wav  was  unlawful  before,  Christ  by  his 
IS  authorized  and  sanctified  it  since,  and  if  good  and 

confirmed  it.  But  as* for  the  men  whonl  we  contend 
B  not  why  they  should  exterminate  all  rhetoric,  who 
>f  things  figuratively,  and  by  the  worst  of  figures  too ; 
*   discourse  being  one  continued  meiosiSy  to  diminish, 

debase  the  great  things  of  the  gospel  infinitely  below 
Besides  that  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  very  words 
;t  for  an  impregnable  proof  of  this:  for  Christ  says, 
ribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  ought  to 
t  of  his  treasure  things  new  and  old,"  Now  I  demand, 
he  things  here  to  be  understood  ?  For  as  to  the  matter 
is  here  to  ^at  of,  the  articles  of  the  Christian  religion 
till  must  be  the  same,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
sty  as  new  and  old  in  them.  Wherefore  it  remains, 
variety  can  be  only  in  the  way  of  expressing  those 
lesides  that  our  Saviour  Christ,  in  these  words,  parti- 
ites  to  the  manner  of  his  own  preaching,  upon  occasion 

•  Politian. 
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of  Qie  yery  sermon  which  we  find  aU  along  this 
in  parables ;  so  that  by  new  and  old  may  prob 
thmg  else,  but  a  plenty  df  fluent  dexterity  of 
words '  and  pregnant  arguments,  to  set  ofl"  a 
truths.  For  questionless,  when  Christ  says  t 
be  stocked  with  "  things  new  and  old,"  we  n: 
he  meant,  that  he  should  have  a  hoard  of  old  s 
made  them),  with  a  bundle  of  new  opinions; 
would  have  furnished  out  such  entertainmen 
guests,  as  no  rightly  disposed  palate  could  ever 
bear.  And  therefore  the  thing  which  Chrisi 
must  heeds  be  only  variety  and  copiousness  of 
And  thus  much  for  the  first  of  the  three  f 
posed  by  us  for  the  handling  these  words;  whic 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  gospel  scribe  ic 
kingdom  of  heaven.  And  these  were  two ;  fir 
ration,  in  point  of  learning  or  knowledge;  i 
other  in  point  of  significant  speech  or  expri 
now  to  the 

II.  General  head  proposed ;  which  was,  to  asi 
this  their  necessity ;  and  these  shall  be  three. 

1.  Because  the  preacher  worics  upon  men's 
moral  agent,  and  as  one  who  can  do  no  more  1 
not  by  any  physical  efficiency.  And  herein  I 
conversion  is  caused  only  by  moral  suasion ;  i 
the  strength  of  our  corruption,  and  how  it  ha 
into  the  very  principles  of  nature,  and  seized  ^ 
which  are  but  very  little  under  the  command 
part,  I  think  it  cannot  be  subdued  by  mere  su; 
utmost  reaches  only  to  the  convincing  of  tha 
must  be  changed  by  a  much  higher  power,  evei 
omnipotent  work  of  God's  Spirit  infusing  a 
soul  not  there  before,  which  by  degrees  shall 
out  our  inherent  natural  corruption ;  and  this 
work,  is  done  solely  and  immediately  by  Grod 
as  creation  admits  of  no  instrument,  as  bemg 
infinite  creative  power,  which  cannot  be  conv 
mental  agent 

But  you  will  say  then,  if  conversion  be  tl 
Work  of  God,  what  need  is  there  of  a  preache 
he  be  said  to  be,  as  usually  he  is,  Crod's  instru 
of  a  man's  conversion;  to  which  I  answer,  I. 
tution  of  preaching  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  it 
no  other.  2.  That  when  the  preacher  is  said 
ment  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  it  is  not  m< 
by  a  properly  physical  efficiency,  but  only  moi 
suasion.      I  explain   my  meaning  thus.      A  pi 
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found  in  natural  efficient  productions,  is  that  which, 

the     power,   force  and    causality  of   the    principal  ,  .^    «^ 

Kence   clerived' to  it,  produces  a  suitable  effect.     As  ,.;  .;  f««;;^^ 

or  divide  a  thing,  the  force  of  my  hand  is  conveyed 

by   virtue  of  which  the  knife  cuts  or  divides.     And 


-^^r^\i%<: 


..  f^''L:i^--H.i\^' 


uy    vinue  oi  wnicn  uie  inuie  curs  or  aiviaes.     Ana  S  *      iff**^^b«3l^ 

the  preacher  cannot  be  the  instrument  of  conversion,  '         ./•'.*'  i^i^L 

on    above    mentioned;    because  that  infinite    power,  S  .     V  •'• 

convert,   cani^ot    be    conveyed  to  any  finite   heing  »**!:    ''^*";'!**V^^:;H! 

But   a  moral  instrument  is  quite  of  another  nature;  p  .;?!  ' 

(as  I   may  so  express  it)  rion  quo  producente^  sed  quo  \    ^        ,      ,!  •   if'i 

sequitur   pectus.      Not    that    which    conversion    is  '^  *    '  ••;  •iij:,'"'' ■ 

but  tbat  without  which  (ordinarily  at  least)  it  is  not.  j^S'^-'.^f^fc^tiim 

le  the  minister  is  preaching  and  persuading,  God  puts  ": 

tr  secret  influence  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
3Ugh  still  going  along  with  it ;  and  it  is  this  by  which 
liately  touches  the  sinner's  heart,  and  .converts  him.  ^    ^ 

e  preacher  is  still  said  to  be  instrumental  in  this  great  p  .'^  !.-?»    f**^t 

smuch  as  his  preaching  is  subordinate  to,  and  most  ^^;  iU-^^?  .f(*^ 

(as    has  been  said)  accompanies  it:    God  not  being  l^'^^f ;''**ii  •  ■  •  '-f^^* 

exert  his  action,  but  in  concurrence  with  the  preacher  ^^^  ?-'^' j'=ii   ' 

s-     And  thus  having  g^ven  God  his  prerogative,  and  ^    *;   '      jV  %S|;^ 

^r  his  due,  by  showing  how  he  is  morally  instrumental  '      !' 

c  of  the.  sinner's  conversion  by  persuading ;  I  infer  the  •  '       • 

►f    those  forementioned    abilities  and    preparations    for  \    :-,    *t\ .      ,     ^. 

as  bein^  the  most  proper  means  and  instruments  of  .-,.'..   '^'^?»  | 

See  this  exemplified  in  St.  Paul  himself,  and  in  him 
rhen   he  deals  with  the  Jews,  how  he  endeavours  to 

7hat  he  sap,  by  pleading  his  own  kindred  with  them^  ^;     '^, 

lonourably  of  Abraham,  and  of  the  law,  and  calling  J»    '   |^^''    .j,,/?* 

the  law  of  feith;  and  affirming,  that  it  did  establish 
All  which  was  the  true  art  of  natural  rhetoric,  thus  to 
3  sense  under  those  names  and  notions,  which  he  knew 
ly    pleasing  to  them.      But  then  on   the  other  hand, 

vould  win  over  the  Gentiles;  forasmuch  as  there  was  a  i*^.         (*»  »^s  d%,^ 

!ud  between  them  .and  the  Jews  (the  Jews,  like  the  men  ^.^   '^  ,'  ;Jffit]ii|iMI 

e,  for  ever  unsainting  all  the  world  besides  themselves);  .  ]>*/   iJ^ 

9W  he  deals  with  them.  He  tells  them  of  the  rejection 
ws,  and  the  Gentiles  being  engrafted  in  their  room: 
Abraham  believed  unto  justification  before  he  was  cir*  ^        '*'"'J.  •'"1'>|1'Ih! 

and  therefore  was  no  less  the  father  of  the  uncircum-  !       -    •      .  i  *f.  i' 
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Bvers,  than  of  the  circumcised.     He  tells  them  also,  that  t»-:. .,:,'.   *;.ev.f^i  ^f 

ing  Gentiles  were  his  spiritual  seed,  but  the  Jews,  as  -M 

a  only  his  carnal.    He  takes  occasion  also  to  imdervalue  ^'^>H.|j^,'{f'^ii'" 

on  and  the  ceremonial  law,  as  abused  by  the  Jews,  and  , !  f"^ 'iv,!Tu^J[ 

Ives  things  mpst  hateful  to  other  nations.     Now  all  this  -^  <^  «  *^!.j  ''^^;i 

ly  pleasing  to  the  Gentiles,  and  therefore  Verjr  apt  to  *.|          ;'       ;  r*^ . 

But  had  not  St.  Paul  been  a  man  of  learning  and  _      i        '^i;. .  ii 

le  art  and  methods  of  rhetoric,  he  could  not  have  suited  I,.-    t- 
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such  apposite  exhortations  to  such  different  sorts  c 
dexterity. 

And  the  same  course,  in  dealing  with  men'; 

ister  of  the  word  to  take  now.    As  suppose 

men  from  any  vice,  he  is  to  found  his  dissuasii 

liar  temper  of  the  man ;  so  that  if,  for  instance 

needful  to  preach  against  drunkenness,  and  th< 

the  congregation  addicted  to  scTcral  sorts  of 

pride  or  ambition,  some  to  covetousness,  or  t 

sides  the  general  argument  from  the  punishc 

world  denounced  aeamst  these  and  such  other 

do  his  business  enectqally,  he  must  also  tel 

proud  man  that  his  drunkenness  would  di^;ra 

him  the.  scorn  and  contempt  of  all  the  world  a 

covetous  man,  that  it  would  ^certainly  waste  his 

him.     Whereas  should  he,  on  the  other  ham 

arguments,  and  dissuade  him  who  is  proud  fron 

it  would  beggar  him,  and  him  who  is  covetous 

disgrace  him,  doubtless  he  would  prevail  but 

argument  would  not  strike  that  proper  princij 

them  were  governed  by.    And  now  what  can 

upon,  but  upbn  natural  philosophy,  and  a  ki 

passions  and  interests,  the  great  and  chief  s 

actions?    And  upon  like  ground  it  is,  that  foi 

discourses  to  the  people  to  msist  only  upon  univc 

faint,  languid  way  of  persuading  or  dissuadinj 

in  general,  that  they  are  sinners,  and  that  goin| 

repentance,   the^  are  under  the  curse  and  w 

which  they  think,  they  knew  before,  and  ac 

it  as  a  word  of  course,  and  too  slightly  regard  if 

the  usual  forerunner  of,  and  preparative  to  c 

particulars,  as  if  the  preacher  should  tell  his  h< 

continues  to  cheat,  cozen,  and  equivocate,  is 

penitent  wretch ;  and  that  he  who  drinks,  and  s 

is  the    person   to  whom  the   curse    direcfly  I 

seriously  urged,  and  discreedy  applied,  will,  if 

home  to  the  conscience,  and  lodge  it  there  too. 

the  reason  of  this  method  also  to  be  fetched  ft 

well  as  from   religion?    For  we  Imow  that  m 

only  a  weak  confused  knowledge  of  universal 

lively  idea  of  particulars.      And  that  which 

presentation  of  a  thing  to  the  apprehension,  makes 

sion  of  it  upon  the  will  and  affections.      W 

pretends  to  be  a  preacher,  must  know  that  his 

to  persuade,  and  that  without  the  helps  of  humai 

hardly  be  done    to  any  purpose.     So  that,  if 

wholly  destitute  of  these,  and  has  nothing  eh 

some  groundless,   windy,  and  fantastic  notions 
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>ii  sanctuaiy  of  fanatics  and  enthu8ia8ls)|  he  would  do 

k   l>ack,  and  taking  his  hand  oif  from  this  plough  to  k^    j. 

mother,  much  fitter  for  him.    But  in  the  mean  time,  '^^K' \!« 

ilves,  who  pretend  not  to  a  pitch  above  other  mortals,  ^'    ,  ,j.^ 

ily    upon  ijQspiration  instead  of  mdustry,  we  must  rest  P*^l|p*»  S^^r/i^U 

revere  the  wisdom  and  follow  the  examples  , of  those  ^"       ,  n-    ^  1/^L.|, 

before  us,  and  enjoined  us  the  study  of  the  arts  and  ^         '        ;   '  i. 

I  the  surest  and  most  tried  way  to  that  of  divinity.  k"^   '^f*"-  1^T**-'>J<; 

cond  reason  fpr  the  necessity  of  these  preparations  for  v        ;      '  ?:  ' 

■y  shall  be  taken  from  this  consideration,  That  at  the  L         '      <      '^  * 

ligation  of  the  gospel,  God  was  pleased  to  furnish  the  s   *'*^'^i..  Vr  •wl* 

id  preachers  of  it  with  abilities  proper  for  that  great  J^^Afl^'t^  13^1^ 

T    a    supernatural  and  miraculous,  way.     For  still  we  ''"      "  ' '/S^^f 

the    scnpture  represents  the  apostles  as  ignorant    and  "      t  .  ^ 

len,   and  that  the  chief  priests  and  elders  of  the  Jews  ^  i* 

cular  notice  of  them  as  such,  in  Acts  iv.  13.     The  text  ^ ,,  .,  ' 

ts    them  this  character,  that  they  were  ttvdpwKot  aypa/*-  f  '*^'f'i*    ^-i^ 

*»*w-rai,that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  strict  significa-  fSj/.ff'^Vr^*;?'  ^i|| 

le   word,  men  unlearned,  and  of  a  mean  and  plebeian  i«fi P^t;;;^^     '     '•^^*' 


Nevertheless,  smce  they  were  appointed  by  God  to  ^'jrr-ii  -  '"■ 
le  gospel  to  several  nations;  a  work  requiring  a  consi-  '•        i/'^^j^^ 

:nowledge  of  the  languages  of  those  nations,  and  impos*  ^  * ' 

ye  performed  without  it;  and  yet  no  less  impossible  for  *  ,\ 

les,  having  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  acquire  that  .  -;.   A'^^^  .    ..       „ 

;e   in  the  natural,  ordinary  course  of  study;  God  him-  l    *  •    \         ^^%'''f, 

)lies  this  defect,  and   endues    them  with  all  necessary  vl,     i-    -      *|,' 

lOns  by  inunediate  and   divine  infusion.     So  that  being  "  "'''';':^"  • .;    *m,' 
ii  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  we  read  in  Acts  ii.  4,  "  they  forth 
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ke  with  other  tongues;  and  that  so  clearly,  plainly,  and  ^    •*  .i* 

[y,  as  both  to  convmce  and  astonish  all  who  h^ard  them;  '  •  ^'*^ 

se  of  the  most  different  nations  and  languages,  as  well 
own  countrymen  the  Jews  themselves.     From  whence  I 
;ue :    That  if   the    forementioned    helps  and    assistances 
always  of  most  singular  use,  and   sometimes  of  indis-  h.,  f  •*«.,^   at^ 

necessity  to  the  calling  of  a  divine,  certainly  the  most  a»    *'  /*^tei"i-tt 

1  would  never  have  been  at  the  expense  of  a  miracle,  to  '  -^  t^  /"       %; 

nen  of  that  calling  with  them.     For  he  who  observes  I;  ;/'^*^'!'   :i:,C/'-*J 

*r  and  decorum  in  all  his  works,  as  never  to  overdo  any  : V''        .  '    »'*i*'!l 

)r  carry  on  the  business  of  his  ordinary  providence  by  "'^^.'''J'^ls. ;'•'-« 

nary  and    supernatural   ways,   would  doubtless    (in    the  ^   >  ■      ;  '  *'  ?' 

be  world  at  least)  seem  to  debase  and  make  cheap  those  [^^^  ;j^^-  .",.,,-i,^   V 

instances  of  his  power,  should  he  ever  exert  them  but  ;'•'?       ^^^Ji^ 

e  saw  it  of  the  highest  concern  to  his  own  honour  and  Sihn  life  l^'ilSili^ 

ippiness,  that  something  should  be  done  for  both,  which  *       '  *^*     '•  *  ** 

ire,  left  to  itself,  could  never  do. 

e  third  and  last  reason  for  the  necessity  of  such  prepara* 

'  the  ministry^  shall  be  drawn  from  the  dignity  of  the  ^  \       ,'  ^    ,  ^ 

of  it,  which  is  divinity.     And  what  is  divinity,  but  a  '  "  ''         '      ,. 
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doctrine  treating  of  the  nature,  attributes,  an 
great  God,  as  he  stands  related  to  rational  cr 
way  how  rational  creatures  may  serve,  worship, 
And  if  so,  is  not  the  subject-matter  of  it  the 
design  and  business  of  it  the  noblest  in  the  w( 
less  than  to  direct  an  immortal  soul  to  its  er 
felicity  ?  It  has  been  disputed  to  which  ol 
»  habits,  mentioned   by  Aristotle,  it  most  proper! 

i  referring  it   to  wisdom,  some   to  science,  some 

some  compounding  it  of  several  of  them  tog 
seem  to  speak  most  to  the  purpose,  who  will  no 
any  one  of  them,  but  virtually,  and  in  an  emi 
manner,  all.  And  now  can  we  think,  that  a 
depth,  that  height,  and  that  vast  compass  grasj 
the  perfections  and  dimensions  of  human  sc 
!  worthily  claim  all   the  preparations  whereby  the 

i   . '  I  , ;.  ^    I  '  ^  of  man  can  fit  him  for  it  ?     All  other  sciences  a 

'   !  to  divinity ;  and  shall  the  handmaid  be  richer  ac 

I  clothed   and    set  off,   than   her  lady  ?      In    othe 

*  usually  excels   the  matter,  and  the  ornament  wc 

;  than  the  subject  we  bestow  it  upon :    but  here 

\  we  have  such  a  subject  before  us,  as  not-  only  c 

mands,  and   not  only  commands,  but  desen'es  ou 
tion  to  it;   a  subject  of  that  native,  that  inhere 
is  not  capable  of  any  addition  from  us,  but  shi 
j  and  above  all  the  artificial  lustre  we  can  put  up^ 

••*  of  divinity  is  indeed  difficult,  and  we  are  to  lal 

J*  deep  for  it?    but   then  we  dig  in   a  golden   mir 

j  invites  and  rewards  our  labour. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  general  head 

*  for  the  handling  of  the  words :  which  w^s  to  : 

of  the   necessity  of  the   preparations   spoken  of 

divinity.     Of  which  we  have  assigned  three.     J 

,  length  to  the 

III.  And  last  general  head  proposed,  which  v 

useful  inferences  may  he  draion   from    the   forci 

And   the  first  shall  be  a  just  and  severe  reproc 

men. 

.  1.  To  such  as  disparage  and  detract  from  the 

,  g^^^pcl,  by  a  puerile  and  indecent  levity  in  theii 

to  the  people, 
j  2.  To  such  as  depreciate,  and  as  much  as  in 

'  the  same  by  a  coarse,  careless,  rude,  and  insipid 

I  the  great  and  invaluable  truths  of  it. 

Both  of  them  certainly  objects  of  the  most  desei 

1.  For  those  who  disparage  and  detract   from 

puerile  and  indecent  sort  of  levity  in  their  dico 
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►el6w  the  sabject  discoursed  of.  All  rain,  luxuriant 
•hyming  cadencies  of  siroilary  words,  are  such  pitiful 
^nts  of  speech,  as  serve  for  nothing  but  to  embase 
id  the  use  of  them,  but  like  the  plastering  of  marble, 
Lting  of  gold,  the  glory  of  which  is  to  be  seen,  and 
y  no  other  lustre  but  their  own.  What  Quintiiian 
etly  says  of  Seneca's  handling  philosophy;  that  he  did 
iera  minuHssimis  senientiis  frangere,  break,  and  as  it 
ulate  the  weight  of  his  subject  by  little  affected  sentences, 
lay  with  much  more  rea.^on  be  applied  to  the  practice 
ho  detract  from  the  excellency  of  things  sacred  by  a 
htness  of  expression.  As  when  their  prayers  shall  be 
such  a  dress,  as  if  they  did  not  supplicate,  but  compli- 
fhty  God ;  and  their  sermons  so  garnished  with  quibbles 
,  as  if  they  played  with  truth  and  immortality;  and 
lieved  these  things  themselyes,  nor  were  willing  that 
ild.  For  is  it  possible  that  a  man  in  his  senses  should 
and  jocose  with  eternal  life  and  eternal  death,  if  he 
gned  to  strike  the  awfal  impression  of  either  into  the 
s  of  men?  No,  no:  this  is  no  less  a  contradiction  to 
mse  and  reason,  than  to  the  strictest  notions  of  reli^on. 
is  can  by  no  means  be  accounted  divinity,  so  neither 
Q  it  pass  for  wit;  which  yet  such  chiefly  Seem  to 
;uch  performances.  For  these  are  as  much  the  stabs 
Lunan  eloquence,  as  they  are  the  blots .  and  blemishes 
f ;  and  might  be  as  well  confuted  out  of  Quintilian's 
s,  as  out  of  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Such  are  wholly  mis- 
the  nature  of  wit:  for  true  wit  is  a  severe  and  manly 
Fit  in  divinity  is  nothing  else,  but  sacred  truths  suitably 
It  is  not  shreds  of  I^tin  or  Greek,  nor  a  Deus  dixUy 
us  benedixUj  nor  those  little  quirks  or  divisiohs  into  the 
»**,  and  the  «a^*,  or  the  egress^  regress^  and  progress^ 
such  stuff  (much  like  the  style  of  a  lease),  that  can 
>e  called  wit.  For  that  is  not  wit  which  consists  not 
iom.  For  can  you  think  that  it  had  not  been  an  easy 
*  any  one,  in  the  text  here  pitched  upon  by  me,  to  have 
ito  a  long,  fulsome  allegory,  comparing  the  scribe  and  the 
er  together,  and  now  and  then  to  have  cast  in  a  rhyme, 
idy  a  qu/o^  and  a  qu/mvodo^  and  the  like  ?  But  certainly  it 
m  have  been  much  more  difficult  for  the  judicious  to 
i  things,  than  for  any,  if  so  inclined,  to  have  composed 
he  practice,  therefore,  of  such  persons  is  upon  no  terms  to 
d.     Nor, 

he  contrary  of  it  to  be  at  all  more  endured  in  those  who 
leir  mean,  heavy,  careless,  and  insipid  way  of  handling 
;red,  as  the  only  spiritual  and  evangdical  way  of  preach- 
e  they  charge  all  their  crude  incoherences,  saucy  fami- 
nth  God,  and  nauseous  tautologies,  upon  the  Spi|it 
I.— 11 
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r      *  ♦  prompting  such  things  to  them,  and  that  as  the 

seraphic   heights  of  religion.     Both   these  sorts, 

,  are  absolutely  to  be  exploded ;   and  it  is  hard  t 

.  _  ,  .      .  i  them  deserves  it  most.     It  is  indeed  no  ways  d 

,  :  !  matron  to  be  attired  in  the  gaudy,  flaunting  dn 

it  is  not  at  all  uncomely  for  such   a  one  to  I 

richest   and   most  costly  silk,  if  black  or  gravi 

,     /  '  the  richness  of  the  piece,  but  the  gaudiness  of 

exposes  to  censure.     And  therefore,  as  I  showe 
, .        '/  ore's  and  the  dco^t's,  the  Deus  dixit  and  the  JDe 

not  be  accounted  wit;  so  neither  can  the  whimsii 

!.  ^  productSy  tendencies  J  breathings^  indwellings^  rollir 

,  •  *      '  and  scriptures  misapplied,  be  accounted  divinity, 

but  these  new  lights,  so  apt  to  teach  their  bett( 

,  this  and  the  like  jargon,  bring  us,  in  their  discc 

,\r,\.  '    /<  argument,   clearness  of   consequence,   exactness 

''■■■'■''  :'  [  propriety  of  speech,  and  then  let  prejudice  and 

^  ^  !  they  may  mutter  against  them)  despise  and  de 

*    '  '1  can.     But   persons  of  light,  undistinguishing  h 

carry  themselves   clear  between   extremes,   thin: 

either  flutter,  as   it  were,  in   the   air  by  a  kin 

lightness,  or  lie  grovelling  upon  the  ground  by 

'  temptible  flatness ;  both  the  one  and  the  other, 

ridiculous.      But  after  all,  I  cannot  but  belies 

bewitching  easiness  of  the  latter  way  of  the  V 

sanctifies  and  endears  it  to  the  practice  of  these 

"*"  it  will  not  prove  offensive  to  the  auditory,  if,  tc 

;,  I   be   so  happy)   from  suffering  by   such  stuff 

I  i  venture  upon  some  short  description  of  it ;  and 

First  of  all  they  seize  upon  some   text,  from  ' 

something,  which  they  call  a  doctrine,  and  well 

be  drawn  from  the  words :  forasmuch  as  it  seld( 

or   results   from  them.     In  the  next  place,  bein 

they  branch  it  into  several  heads;   perhaps  twc 

I  upwards.    Whereupon,  for  the  prosecution  of  th 

some  trusty  concordance,  which  never  fails  them 

of  that,  they  range  six  or  seven  scriptures  under 

,  scriptures  they  prosecute  one  by  one,  first  ampli 

I  ing  upon  one,  for  some  considerable  time,  till 

it,  and  then  that  being  done,  they  pass  to  anoi 

!  turn  suffers  accordingly.     And  these  impertinen 

,t  tated  enlargements  they  look  upon  as  the  motio 

'  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  much  beyond  those 

of  sense  and  reason,  supported  by  industry  and 

I  they  call  a  saving  way  of  preaching,  as  it  mus 

,'  be  a  way  to  save  much  labour,  and  nothing  els 

Terms  often  and  much  used  by  one  J.  O.,  a  great  lead 
)  liines. 
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Aen  should  tbus  cooae  to  make  the  salvation  of  an  im- 
il  such  a  slight,  extemporary  business,  I  must. profess  I 
derstand :  and  would  gladly  understand  upon  whose  ex- 
Y   ground  this  wa^  of  preaching ;   not  upon  that  of  the 

am  sure.  For  it  is  said  of  St.  Paul,  in  his  sermon  before 
^'  he  reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment 
Tlie  words  being  in  Acts  xxiv.  25,  hi.a!UyoiUvov  a«  ovrov, 
ling  to  the  natural  force  and  import  of  them,  signifying 
scoursed  or  reasoned  dialectically,  following  one  conclu* 
another,  and  with  the  most  close  and  pressing  arguments 
most  persuasive  topics  of  reason  and  divinity,  Where- 
[uickly  find  the  prevalence  of  his  preaching  in  a  suitable 
L  •^  Felix  trembled."    Whereas  had  Paul  only  cast  about 

spoken  himself  hoarse,  and  cried,  ''You  are  damned," 
elix  (as  guiUy  as  he  was]  might  have  given  him  the 
et  possibly  he  might  also  have  looked  upon  him  as  one 
ission  had,  at  that  time,  got  the  start  of  his  judgm^it, 
din^ly  have  given  him  the  same  coarse  salute  which  the 
d  afterwards  so  undeservedly  met  with  jfrom  Festus ;  but 
vas  too  much  under  the  conduct  of  hb  reason  to  fly  out  at 
be. 

pass  from  these  indecencies  to  others,  as  little  to  be 
in   this  sort  of  men;  can  any  tolerable  reason  be  given 

strange  new  postures  used  by  some  in  the  delivery  of 
[?     Such  as  shutting,  the  eyes,  distorting  the  face,  and 

through  the  nose,  which  I  think  cannot  so  properly  be 
caching,  as  toning  of  a  sermon.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the 
ly  not  be  altogether  as  eflectual  for  the  conversion  of 
livered  by  one  who  has  the  manners  to  look  his  auditory 
^,  using  his  own  countenance  and  his  own  native  voice, 
straining'  it  to  a  lamentable  and  doleful  whine  (neVer 
to  any  purpose,  but  where  some  religious  cheat  is  to  be 
n).  That  ancient,  though  seemingly  odd  saymg,  Loquere 
leam^  m  my  poor  judgment,  carries  in  it  a  very  notable 
m,  and  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  persons  and  matter 
nted  at.  For,  supposing  one  to  be  a  very  able  and  ex- 
;peaker,  yet,  under  the  forementioned  circumstances,  he 
>wever,  needs  be  a  very  ill  sight;  and  the  case  of  his 
9ering  hearers  very  severe  upon  them,  while  both  the 
iltered  hy  him  shall  grate  hard  upon  the  ear,  and  the 
uttering'  it  at  the  same  time  ec^ually  oflfend  the  eye.      It 

therefore,  that  the  men  of  this  method  have  sullied  the 
nence  of  divinity,  and  can  never  warrant  their  practice, 
om  religion  or  reason,  or  the  rules  of  decent  and  good 
ir,  nor  yet  from  the  example  of  the  aposdes.  and  least  of 

that  of  our  Saviour  himsetf.  For  none  surely  will  ima- 
at  these  men's  "speaking  as  never  man  spoke  before," 
s  for  any  imitfition  of  him.     And  here  I  humbly  conceive 
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that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  occasion  to  ni 

as  both  worthy  to  be  now  considered,  and  ne 

namely,   that  if   we   reflect    upon    the    late    tii 

which  passed  upon  the  ministiy,  we  shall  find  t] 

sign  of  the  fanatic  crew  was  to  persuade  the  w< 

ing,  settled  ministry,  was  wholly  useless.     This 

main  point  ivhich  they  then  drove  at.     And  th 

effect  this,  was  by  enga^ig  men  of  several  cj 

the  meaner  still  the  better)  to  hold  forth  and  h 

titude,   sometimes  in  streets,   sometimes   in   chi 

in  bams,  and  sometimes  from  pulpits,  and  som< 

and  in  a  word,  wheresoever  and  howsoever  the] 

senseless    and    unthinking    rabble    about  them. 

practice  well  followed,  they  (and  their  friends 

eluded,  that  in  some  time  it  would  be  no  hard  i 

the  people  that  if  men  of  other  professions  we 

and  preach  the  word,  then  to  what  purpose  si 

company  of  men  brought  up  to  it,  and  maintai 

charge   of   a  public  ^lowance?     Especially  wi 

time   the  truly  godly  so  greedily  gaped  and  j 

their  self-denying  selves.     So  that  preaching,  ^ 

prime   engine.      But  now  what  was  it  which 

men  to  set  up  for  a  work,  which  if  duly  mana^ 

in  itself,  and  which  they  were  never  bred  tor 

it  was  that  low,  cheap,  illiterate  way,  then  con 

cried   up  for  the  only  gospel,  soul-searching^  w 

then  went),  and  which  the  crsdHer  sort  of  them 

that  with  a  little  exercise  and  much  confidence, 

short  time  come  to  equal,  if  not  exceed;  as  it  < 

but  that  some  few  of  them  (with  the  help  of 

masquerade)  accordingly  did.    But  on  the  cont 

ing  been  made  and  reckoned  a  matter  of  solid  s 

of  theological  knowledge,   and    long  and   seve 

nature  of  it  required   it  to  be,  assuredly,  no  j 

amongst  them  all  would  ever  have  ventured   a 

last  as  to  undertake  it.     And  consequently  this, 

erful  engine  for  supplanting  the  church  and  c 

been  attempted,  nor  perhaps  so  much  as  though 

fore   of  most   singular  benefit,  no  question,  woi 

public,  if  those  who  have  authority  to  second  th( 

counsel  the  ignorant  and  the  forward,  to  consid 

is,  and  what  they  themselves  are,  and  so  to  put 

ing    tools,   their    medullas,    note-books,    their    n 

cordances,  and  all,  and  betake   themselves  to  so 

which  nature  had    most   particularly   fitted    ther 

what  I  thought  fit  to  oflTer  and  recommend ;   and 

any  humour  of  opposition  to  this  or  that  sort  of 

soever  they  may  deserve,  I  think  them  below  i 
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ea]  for  the  advancement  of  what  most  of  us  profes% 
as  likewise  for  the  honour  of  that  place  which  we  belong 
liversity ;  and  which  of  late  years  I  have  with  no  small  sor- 
1  often  reflected  upon,  for  the  meanness  of  many  perform- 
it,  noways  answerable  to  the  ancient  reputation  of  so  noble 
f  knowledge.  For  let  the  enemies  of  that  and  us  say 
y  ^rill,  no  man's  dulnes%  b  or  can  be  his  duty,  and  much 
perfection. 

hus  haying  considered  the  two  diflerent,  or  rather  contrary 
handling  me  word,  and  most  justly  rejected  them  both,  I 
V  briefly  g^ve  the  reasons  of  our  rejection  of  them ;  and  these 
t^wo. 

cause  both  these  ways,  to  wit,  the  light  and  comical,  and  the 
I  heayy,  extremely  expose  and  discredit  the  ordinance  of 
ig.      And, 

K^ose  they  no  less  disgrace  the  church  itself, 
ad  first,  we  shall  find  how  much  both  of  them  expose  and 
t  the  ordinance  of  preaching ;  even  that  ordinance  which 
^nally  designed  for  the  two  greatest  things  in  the  world; 
our  of  God,  and  the  conversion  of  souls.  For  if  to  con- 
soul,  even  by  the  word  itself,  and  the  strongest  arguments 
the  reason  of  man  can  bring  (as  being  no  more  Sian  in- 
ts,  or  rather  mere  conditions  in  the  case),  if,  I  say,  this 
^ned  a  work  above  nature,  as  really  it  is,  then  surely  to 
one  by  a  jest  would  be  a  reach  beyond  a  miracle.  In 
it  is  this  unhallowed  way  of  preaching  which  turns  the 
into  a  stage,  and  the  most  sovereign  remedy  against  sin 
eservative  of  the  soul  into  the  sacrifice  of  fools;  making 
atter  of  sport  to  the  lisht  and  vain,  of  pihr  to  the  sober 
vout,  and  of  scorn  and  loathing  to  all :  and  I  believe  never 
^w  a  tear  or  a  sigh  from  any  judicious  and  well-disposed 
,  unless  perhaps  for  the  sin  and  vanity  of  the  speaker:  so  sad 
t  it  is,  when  sermons  shall  be  such,  that  the  most  seri- 
irer  of  them  shall  not  be  able  to  command  or  keep  fixed  his 
^n  and  his  countenance  too.  For  can  it  be  imagined 
ble,  or  indeed  tolerable,  for  one  who  owns  himself  for 
ambassador  to  the  people,  to  speak  those  things  as  by  his 
ty,  of  which  it  is  hard  to  judge  whether  they  detract  from 
nour  or  honesty  of  an  ambassador  most,?  But  in  a  word, 
the  professed  dispensers  of  the  weighty  matters  of  religion 
rent  them  in  a  way  so  utterly  unsuitable  to  die  weight  and 
ur  of  them,  do  they  not  come  too  near  the  infamous  ex-  • 
of  Eli's  two  sons,  who  managed  their  priestly  office  (as 
nd  sacred  as  it  was)  in  so  wretched  a  manner,  that  it  is 
1  Sam.  ii.  17,  that  "the  people  abhorred  the  offering  of  the 
'  and  if  so,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  abhorred  the  offerers 
nore.?  .      ^ 

As  the  forementioned  ways  of  handling  the  word,  viz., 
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the  light  and  comical,  and  the  heavy  and  du 
discredit  the  great  ordinance  of  preaching,  so  they 
the  church  itself.  It  is  the  unhappy  fete  of  the  c 
men,  that  their  feilures  and  defects  never  termina 
persons,  but  still  rebound  upon  their  function;  a 
tice  certainly;  where  one  is  the  criminal,  and  a 
the  sufferer :  but  yet  as  bad  as  it  is,  from  the  j 
persons,  to  take  occasion  to  reproach  the  church ; 
^de,  to  give  occasion  is  undoubtedly  much  won 
fore,  whatsoever  relation  to,  or  whatsoever  interc 
tioh  to  the  church,  such  may  or  do  pretend  to, 

Greater  enemies  and  fouler  blots  to  her  excelli 
lan  the  most  avowed  opposers  and  maligners  c 
sequently  would  have  disobliged  her  infinitely 
fallen  in  with  the  schismatics  and  fanatics  in 
invectives  against  her;  and  that  even  to  the 
orders  (as  some  of  them  have  done)  and  an  entire 
communion  besides;  the  greatest  kindness  that  8 
sibly  have  done  her.  For  better  it  is  to  be  hisse 
out  of  the  hedge  or  the  dunghill,  than  to  be  hissed 
by  one  in  one's  own  bosom.  But  I  trust,  that 
seriously  and  impartially  consider  how  and  frc 
church's  enemies  have  taken  advantage  against  h 
found  those  whose  preaching  shall  both  answer 
constitution,  and  withal,  make  her  excellent  instn 
pulpit  so  to  suit  as  well  as  second  her  incompi 
from  the  desk,  that  they  shall  neither  fly  out  inl 
and  indecencies  (so  jiisdy  before  condemned)  on 
nor  yet  sink  into  that  sordid,  supine  dulness  on  the  < 
men  of  the  Spirit  so  much  affect  to  distin^ish  thei 
which  we  by  no  means  desire  to  vie  wim  them  i 
hope  that  all  our  church  performances  shall  be  such, 
much  outshine  all  those  about  her  in  the  soundness 
her  doctrine,  as  she  surpasses  them  all  in  the  primiti^ 
her  discipline. 

And  thus  having  finished  the  first  of  the  two  ge 
from  the  foregoing  particulars,  which  was  for  the  rep 
trary  sorts  of  dispensers  of  the  word;  and  given  reas< 
both ;  I  shall  now  in  the 

Second  place,  pass  to  the  other  and  concluding 
this  whole  discourse ;  and  that  shall  be,  to  exh 
those  who  have  already  heard  what  preparations 
a  gospel  scribe  "  instructed  to  the  kingdom  of  hei 
withal  design  themselves  for  the  same  employr 
utmost  seriousness  of  thought  to  consider  the  high 
or  rather  absolute  necessity,  of  their  bestowing  a 
sufficient  time  in  the  universities  for  that  purpose 
isuade    such   from  a  sadden  and  hasty  rriisquisl 
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rgatnents,  more  t&an  enough,  drawn  from  the  great  incon- 
of  so  doing,  and  the  implicit  prohibition  of  St.  Paul 
H^larine  that  '^  he  who  undertakes  a  pastoral  charge  must 
ovice^'^)  theite  is  a  stiU:  more  cogent  reason  for  the  same, 
rcMn  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself:  for  how,  naturally 
can  there  be  a  fitness  for  any  great  thing  or  work  without 
1  ?  And  how  can  there  be  preparation  without  due  time 
■tunity?  It  is  observed  of  the  Levites,  though  much  of 
stiy  i^^s  only  shoulder- work,  that  they  had  yet  a  very  con- 
dme  for  preparation.  They  were  consecrated  to  it  by  the 
I  of  hands  at  the  age  of  five  and  twenty ;  after  which  they 
five  years  in  learning  their  office,  and  then  at  the  thirtieth 
leir  age,  they  began  their  Levitical  ministration ;  at  which 
our  blessed  Saviour  began  his  ministry.  But  now  under 
iy  V94ien  our  work  is  ten  times  greater,  as  well  as  twice  ten^ 
e  spiritual  than  theirs  was,  do  we  think  to  furnish  ourselves 
e  space?  There  was  lately  a  company  of  men  called  triers, 
3ned  by  Cromwell,  to  judge  of  the  abilities  of  such  as  were. 
litted  by  them  into  the  ministry.  Who,  forsooth,  if  any  of 
tical  age  of  thirty  presented  himself  to  them  for  their  appro- 
ley  commonly  rqected  him  with  scorn  and  disdain ;  telling 
if  he  had  not  been  lukewarm  and  good  for  nothing,  he 
ave  "been  disposed  of  in  the  ministry  long  before ;  and  Aey 
ill  him  also,  that  he  was  not  only  of  a  legal  age,  but  of  a 
it  too ;  and  as  for  things  legal  (hj  which  we  poor  mortals, 
of  the  letter,  and  not  of  the  Spirit,  understand  things  done 
g  to  law),  this  they  renounced,  and  pretended  to  be  many- 
above  it ;  for  otherwise  we  may  be  sur€i  that  their  great  master 
le,  Oliver,  would  never  have  commissioned  them  to  serve 
that  post.  And  now  what  a  kind  of  ministry,  may  we 
,  such  would  have  stocked  this  poor  nation  with,  in  the 
ten  years  more?  But  the  truth  is,  for  those  whose  divinity 
^elty,  it  ought  to  be  no  wonder  if  their  divines  were  to  be 
too;  and  since  they  intended  to  make  their  preaching  and 
an  extemporary  work,  no  wonder  if  they  were  contented  also 
extemporary  preparation,  and  after  two  or  three  years  spent 
miversity,  ran  abroad,  under  a  pretence  of  "  serving  God  in 
neration,"  a  term  in  mighty  request  with  them ;  and  that  for 
it  is  supposed,  best  known  to  themselves.  But  as  for  such 
»m  divines,  who  start  up  so  of  a  sudden,  we  do  not  usually 
ir  success  so  good  as  to  recommend  their  practice.  Hasty 
re  seldom  long3ived,  but  never  strong:  and  therefore  I  hope, 
se  who  love  me  church  so  well  as  not  to  be  willing  that  she 
juffer  by  any  failure  of  theirs,  will  make  it  their  business  so  to 
lemselves  here,  as  to  carry  from  hence  both  learning  and 
ice  to  that  arduous  and  great  work,  which  so  eminently 
both.  And  the  more  inexcusable  will  an  over-hasty  leaving 
ble  place  of  improvement  be,  by  how  much  the  greater 
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encouragement  we  now  have  to  make  a  longer  sta; 
some  years  since :  Providence  having  broken  the 
as  great  spiritual  oppression  as  was  ever  before  ej 
company  or  corporation  of  men  whatsoever.  Wh 
tyrants,  then  at  the  top  and  head  of  it,  not  being 
accusation  upon  men^s  lives,  mortally  maligned 
presently  arraign  and  pass  sentence  upon  their  i 
them  th^  proper  encouragement  and  support  of  i 
forsooth,  they  were  not  (in  their  refined  sense)  godl 
nor  allowed  to  be  godly,  because  they  would  not 
by  resorting  to  their  congregational,  bouse- Warming 
the  brotherhood  (or  sisterhood  rather)  used  to  b 
'  their  friends  and  brethren  in  the  Lord.'  Besid 
raving  insolence,  which  those  spiritual  dons  frou 
wont  to  show  to  all  sorts  and  degrees  of  men,  hid 
senting  every  casual  mishap  as  a  jud^ent  from  G 
such  particular  persons ;  who  being  implacably  hs 
could  not,  it  seems,  be  otherwise  by  God  himself, 
men,"  said  Holderforth,*  as  I  myself  witb  several 
heard  him.  And  then  having  thus  fixed  his  mai 
he  would  shoot  through  and  through  it  with  a  v 
hope  things  are  already  come  to  that  pass,  that  we  s 
hear  any,  especially  of  our  own  body,  in  the  very  f 
learning,  dare  in  this  place  (so  renowned  for  b 
majesty,  or  decry  a  standing  ministry,  and  in  a  m 
preposterous  manner  plant  their  batteries  in  the  pul 
down  of  the  church. 

In  fine,  therefore,  both  to  relieve  your  patience 
whole  discpurse,  since  Providence,  by  a  wonder  c 
opened  a  way  for  the  return  of  our  laws  and  oi 
concern  us  all  seriously  to  consider,  that  as  the  wo 
greatest  and  most  important,  both  with  reference 
the  next,  so  likewise  to  remember  and  lay  to  hes 
place  of  preparation,  and  now  the  time  of  it:  and 
the  more  time  and  care  ^hall  be  taken  by  us  to  gi 
pared  for  our  great  business,  the  better,  no  doubt, 
and  the  larger  our  reward. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  Go( 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  prais 
and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.     Amei 

^  *  Dr.  H.  W.,  violently  thruat  in  canon  of  Chrifii-church,  Oj 
vmtoTBf  in  the  year  1647. 
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PH08PEBITY  EYEK  DAKOEROI^S  TO   VIETUE. 

Proverbs  i.  32. 
TJie  prosperity  offooU  shall  destroy  them. 

a  thing  partly  worth  our  wonder,  partly  our  compal&sion, 
t  the  greatest  part  of  men  are  most  passionately  desirous 
they  are  generally  most  unfit  for;  for  they  look  upon 
bsolutely  in  themselves,  without  examining  the  suitable- 
them  to  their  own  conditions;  and  so,  at  a  distance, 
at  as  an  enjoyment,  which  upon  experience  they  find  a 
nd  a  great  calamity.  And  this  peculiar  ill  property  has 
at  it  widens  and  enlarges  men's  aesires,  while  it  lessens 
pacities.  Like  a  dropsy,  which  still  calls  for  drink,  but 
rding  strength  lo  digest  it,  puts  an  end  to  the  drinker, 
the  thirst. 

r  the  explication  of  the  text,  to  tell  you  that  in  the  dia- 
he  scripture,  but  especially  of  this  book  of  the  Proverbs, 
men  are  called  fools,  and  wickedness  folly  ;  as  on  the 
,  that  piety  is  still  graced  with  the  name  of  wisdom, 
38  as  superfluous  as  to  atteftipt  the  proof  of  a  self-evident 
t  principle,  or  to  light  a  candle  to  me  sun.  By  "  fools,'' 
J,  are  here  represented  all  wicked  and  vicious  persons. 
;  turn  their  backs  upon  reason  and  religion,  and  wholly 
5  themselves  to  sensuality,  follow  the  sway  and  career  of 
rrupt  afiections. 

misery  of  which  persons  is  from  hence  most  manifest, 
len  God  gives  them  what  they  most  love,  they  perish  in 
braces  of  it,  are  crushed  to  death  under  heaps  of  gold, 
with  an  overcoming  plenty;  like  a  ship  fetching  rich 
lities  from  a  far  countrj',  but  sinking  by  the  weight  of 
I  its  return.  Since,  therefore,  wicked  men  are  so  strangely 
the  calculating  of  their  own  interest,  and  account  nothing 
!ss  but  what  brings  up  death  and  destruction  in  the  rear 
and  since  prosperity  is  yet,  in  itself,  a  real  blessing, 
to  them  it  becomes  a  mischief  and  determines  in  a  curse ; 
ems  us  to  look  into  the  reason  of  this  strange  event, 
amine  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  "  the  prosperity  of  fools 
5  them.'' 

reasons  of  it,  I  conceive,  may  be  these  three :  ^ 
?cause  every  foolish  or  vicious  person  is  eith^  ignorant 
rdless  of  the  proper  ends  and  uses,  for  which  God  designs 
sperity  of  those  to  whom  he  sends  it. 

n.— 12  H  2 
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n.  Because  prosperit)-,  as  the  nature  of  man 
a  peculiar  force  and  fitness  to  abate  men's  virtues 
their  corruptions.     And, 

III.  And  lasdy,  because  it  direcdy  indispose 
proper  means  of  .amendment  and  lecoyeiy* 

I.  And  first  for  the  first  of  these,  one  reason  i 
sons  miscarry  by  prosperity,  is,  because  every  such 
ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  proper  ends  and  u^se 
ordains  and  designs  it»     Which  ends  are  these : — 

1.  To  try  and  disc-over  what  is  in  a  man. 
perly  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  an  endeavour  aftei 
of  a  thing  as  yet  unknown  ;  and,  consequently, 
speech,  God,  who  knows  all  things,  and  can 
nothing,  cannot  be  said  to  try,  any  more  than  he 
.  inquire.  But  God,  while  he  speaks  to  men,  is 
speak  afler  the  manner  of  men;  and  the  reaso 
only  his  condescension  to  our  capacities,  but  I 
actions  God  behaves  himself  with  some  analog) 
to  the  actings  of  men.  And,  therefore,  because 
sets  those  thmgs  before  men  that  have  in  them  s 
forth  and  discover  what  is  in  their  heart,  as  in 
do  who  have  a  mind  to  pry  into  the  thoughts 
their  neighbour,  he  is  upon  this  account  said  to  1 
though,  m  truth,  by  so  doing,  God's  designs  no 
self,  but  the  person  whom  he  tries,  and  give  b< 
world  a  view  of  his  temper  and  disposition. 

For  the  world  is  ignorant  of  men,  till  occaj 
power  to  turn  their  inside  outward,  and  to  show 
that  what  is  said  of  an  office  may  be  also  said  o 
a  fortune,  that  it  does  indicare  virum^  discover  w 
and  what  metal  his  heart  is  made  of.  We  see 
cringe  and  sneak,  and  humble  himself,  but  do  v 
sently  think  that  we  see  his  nature  in  his  beha\ 
may  find  ourselves  much  mistaken;  for  nobody 
Providence  should  think  fit  to  smile  upon  such  a 
were,  to  launch  him  forth  into  a  deep  and  wi 
quickly  he  would  be  another  man,  assume  anc 
grow  insolent,  imperious,  and  insuflferable. 

Nor  is  this  a  mystery  hid  only  from  the  eyes  of 
about  a  man,  but  sometimes  also  even  from  himsel 
knows  his  own  heart  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  able  i 
account  of  the  future  dispasition  and  inclinatic 
placed  under  different  states  and  conditions  of  li£ 
been  bred  poor,  and  grown  up  in  a  cottage,  kno 
spirits  would  move,  and  his  blood  rise,  should  he 
full  bags,  to  see  splendid  attendances,  and  to  eat, 
in  state.     Yet  no  doubt,  by.  such  great  unlikely 
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Legrees  of  affluence  and  fruition,  Providence  designs  to 
urch,  and  give  the  world  some  experience  of  the  make 
r  men's  minds. 

w  the  vicious  person  flies  only  upon  the  bulk  and 
l&e  gift,  and  considers  not  that  the  giver  has  a  plot  and 
tpon  him;  the  consideration  of  which  should  naturally 
L  cautious  and  circumspect  in  their  behaviour :  for  surely 
in  ordbary  degree  of  intemperance  tiiat  would  prompt 
drink  intemperately  before  those  who,  he  knows,  gave 
reedom  only  to  try  whether  he  would  use  it  to  excess 
od  gave  Saul  a  rich  booty  upon  the  conquest  of  Amaiek, 
lether  he  would  prefer  real  obedience  before  pretended 
and  the  performing  of  a  command  before  flying  upon 
:  but  his  ignorance  of  the  use  to  which  God  designed 
»eroas  event,  made  him  let  loose  the  reins  of  his  folly 
ovetousness  even  to  the  blasting  of  his  crown,  and  the 
i  sceptre  from  his  family,  1  Sam.  xv.  23 ;  "  Because  thou 
ted  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  said  Samuel  to  him,  "  he  hath 
ed  thee  from  being  king:"  so  that  this  was  th^  efiect  of 
kderstood  success,  he  conquered  Amaiek,  but  destroyed 

second  end  and  design  of  Gfod  in  giving  prosperity,  and 
all  wicked  persons  are  either  ignorant  or  regardless,  is  to 

them  in  a  constant,  humble  expression  of  their  gratitude 
infy  of  their  Maker,  who  deals  forth  such  rich  and  plen- 
isions  to  his  undeserving  creatures.  God  would  have 
iporal  blessing  raise  that  question  in  the  heart,  ^^Lord, 
nan,  that  thou  visitest  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou 
jst  him?"  He  never  sends  the  pleasures  of  the  spring, 
enties  of  harvest  to  surfeit,  but  to  oblige  the  sons  of  men ; 
ery  fluits  of  the  earth  are  intended  as  arguments  to  carry 
ghts  to  heaven. 

wicked  and  sensual  part  of  the  world  are  only  concerned 
>pe  and  room  enough  to  wallow  in  ;  if  they  can  but  have 
3  they  have  it  trouoles  not  their  thoughts;  saying  grace 
of  their  meal ;  they  feed  and  grovel  like  swine  under  an 
r  themselves  with  die  mast,  but  never  so  much  as  looking 
to  the  boughs  that  bore,  or  the  hands  that  shook  it  down, 
eir  temper  and  deportment  in  the  midst  of  all  their  enjoy- 
^ut  it  is  far  from  reaching  the  purposes  of  the  great  go- 
ihe  world ;  who  makes  it  not  his  care  to  gratify  the  brut- 
id  stupidity  of  evil  persons.  He  will  not  be  their  pur- 
fy  but  their  instructor  also,  and  see  them  taught,  as  well  as 
ir  liberality. 

third  end  that  God  gives  men  prosperity  for,  and  of 
;ked  persons  take  no  notice,  is  to  make  them  helpful  to 
No  man  holds  the  abundance  of  wealth,  power,  and 
bat  heaven  has  blessed  him  with,  as  a  proprietor,  but  as 
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a  ste?rard9  as  the  trustee  of  Provid^ce  to  u6e  a 
good  of  those  whi^n  he  converses  with.  For 
that  the  divine  providence  concerns  itself  to  lifl 
of  power,  only  to  insult  and  domineer  over  t 
about  him ;  and  to  show  the  world  how  able  I 
or  a  shrewd  turn  ?  No,  God  deposits  (and  he 
power  in  his  hand  to  encourage  virtue,  and 
innocence ;  and  in  a  word,  to  act  as  his  deputy 
would  do,  should  he  be  pleased  to  act  immec 
below. 

God  bids  a  great  and  rich  person  rise  and 
sun;  that  is,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  necc 
And  none  is  so  honourable  in  his  own  person, 
to  others.  When  God  makes  a  man  wealthy  a 
a  double  obligation  upon  him ;  one,  that  he  g 
other,  that  he  gives  him  an  opportunity  of  exei 
for  surely,  if  God  should  be  pleased  to  make 
the  conduit  by  which  bis  goodness  may  descent 
neighbour ;  though  the  charity  be  personally  i 
have  cause  to  thank  (3od  for  it — ^I,  that  I  can 
that  he  is  relieved. 

But  the  wicked  worldly  person  looks  no  furt 
charity  ends  at  home,  where  it  should  only  bej 
Providence  fills  bis  purse  and  his  bams  only  to 
cass,  to  invite  him  to  take  his  ease  and  his  £11. 
base  appetites  with  all  the  occasions  of  «in.  ] 
to  do  good,  but  only  to  enjoy  it,  and  to  enjoy  it 
monopolizmg  and  confining  it.  Whereupon,  i 
purpose,  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  also  abuses  the  b 
and  so  perverts  it  to  his  own  destruction. 

II.  The  second  general  reason,  why  the  pros 
destructive  to  them,  is,  because  prosperity  {as  t) 
stands)  has  a  peculiar  force  andJUmss  to  abate 
heigfUen  their  corruptions. 

1.  And  first  for  its  abating  their  virtues, 
whatsoever,  is  a  plant  that  fi;rows  upon  no  grou 
is  frequently  tilled  and  cultivated  with  the  s^ 
what  a  stranger  is  toil  and  labour  to  a  great  fo 
sessed  of  this,  judge  themselves  to  have  actua 
labour  can  be  rational.  For  men  usually  labc 
;uid  emineni :  and  these  are  bom  to  all  this,  : 
They  are  at  the  top  of  the  hill  already ;  so  t 
climbing  and  panting  to  get  up,  they  have  noth 
lie  down  and  sun  themselves,  and  at  their  own 
other  men's  labours. 

But  it  is  poverty  and  hardship  that  has  n 
commanders,   the  fittest    persons   for  busines 
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id  fhe  greatest  philosophers.     For  thai  has  first  pushed  i  ■            *''^ 

>n  the  account  of  necessitj',  which  being  satisfied,  they  W;  ^^j  i-     -,-  ^ 

a  step  higher  at  convenience;  and  so  being  at  length  fc^^' i'^^*'5'''^lK»! 

course  of  virtuous  and  generous  sedulity,  pleasure  has  KI^**!!^*'-*'  t^^H 

at  ^which  necessity  first  began ;  till  their  endeavours  have  V     -f^    1-1*^1^ 

d  with  eminence,  mastership,  and  perfection  in  the  way  r      * 'V-,.'    '\^^i! 

een  engaged  in.      ;                 "  J      ;   ,.  ^^^r   'y^ 

d    the  young  effeminate  gallant,  that  never  knew  what  ^•;    ;^*%5;{.,.'f*j*i??\ 

rant  his  wiD,  that  every  day  clothes  himself  with  the  &           ']"    •',. 

s^wiras  in  the  delights  of  the  world ;  would  he,  I  say,  ^»,.,  '■    •^'  •  ft^] 

5e   out  of  his  soft  bed  at  midnight,  to  begin  a  hard  and  It  *!iij^  ISi;.*!  '41 

ch,  to  engage  in  a  crabbed  study,  or  to  follow  some  |^\f ^"***ji}!**  P" 

plexed  business  ?    No,  he  will  have  his  servants  and  the  '        <      ..    I'^hf. 

ise  before  him;  when  his  breakfast  is  ready,  he  will  *'    '          *    •■  tj 

tlf  ready  too;  unless  perhaps  sometimes  his  hounds  and  .          '       •  ''!•■*; 

?n  break  his  sleep,  and  so  make  him  early  in  order  to  his  j^./»ik              ''  "" 

re  observe  so  many  great  fiamilies  to  decay  and  moulder  ^i^i'J  *r'J*J'^.'^v»! 

:gh  the  debauchery  and  sottishness  of  the  heir:  the  reason  Pt*^»*^ii£     '    '^  ■' 

that  the  possession  of  an  estate  does  not  propnpl  men  to  ^      - 
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re  and  virtuous  practices  by  which  it  was  first  acquired.  r^^  .          |  ''^•!^/.'* 

Ichild  perhaps  comes  and   drinks  and  whores  himself  ,j* 

se  fair  lands,  manors,  and  mansions,  which  his  glorious  .,    [.  '  '[•,  .' 

bad  fought  or  studied  themselves  into,  which  they  had  ,'T''  ':*^'\r  -^J.  ..g 

^serving  their  country  against  an  invasion,  by  facing  the  -  '    ;/  /  /*'**! :t^ 

he  field,  hungry  and  thirsty,  early  and  late,  by  prefemng  a  '*"li...  ^ 'r  '^Ti^ijji- 1 

on  before  a  sound  sleep,  fliough  nature  might  never  so  "^    " '"^^  iit.;.  ^^.n 
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he  success  and  courage  of  the  Romans  had  made  them  p  ,'^   ,.|;;^'   .n...  :*•/ 

'  the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  all  the  conquered  nations  '^     •';.!  '^^pS;!-; 

lut  them,. we  see  how  quickly  the  edge  of  their  valour  |    .  jj-j 

1,  and  the  rigorous  honesty  of  their  morals  dissolved  and  *!*:    .'^  f-'i^'T 

^ay  with  those  delights  which  too,  too  easily  circumvent  <■              -  .  '  ".l  jL 

ome  the  hearts  of  men.     So  that  instead  of  the  CamilH,  •*..        ^«-' >»'.^^  f*^ 

;ii,  the  Scipios,  and  such  like  propagators  of  the  grow-  Ibn       '  V^'**»i'Wl 

ess  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  lived  as  high  things  as  .,  .)vi|i?;   .?  -^  |?f-f»^ 

)rmed;   as  soon  as  the  bulk  of  it  grew  vast  and  un-  |  /.^J^  '  :'ljJiL;  ,J-^ 

ion  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caisar,  we  find  a  degenerous  •'■    ,'*#?v     "'    •  z^** 

Jaligulas,  Neros,  and  Vitelliuses;   and  of  other  inferior  :          :/;  "'**^f!j:'**?' 

;  and   flatterers,   who   neither    knew  nor    affected    any  ^  :''   ..'-./'I 

of  making  themselves  considerable,  but  by  a  servile  •^-  ,\'ftrj   '."••:fJt  .*"' ■ 

■  the  vices  and  follies  of  great  ones  above  them,  and  a  ^     '           rfwL'^'j^ 

:herous   informing  against  virtuous  and    brave    persons  '*^'S.'^^?i'*P*rPkll, 

iole  business  that  was  carried  on  with  such  noise  and  ,r  •»»'<;,!-  ^..j  '-^;]|j 

in   that  great  city,   then   the   empress  of  the  western  !.        ;^i^-^ 

is    nothing    else    but  to    build    magnificently,   to    feed  -  -  \        '■''»» 
fj    to    frequent    sports    and    theatres,    to    run    for    the 
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sportula,  and,  in  a  word,  to  iSatter  and  be  : 
of  a  too  full  and  unwieldy  prosperity.  But  s 
have  had  leisure  to  think  upon  their  sumens, 
Lucrinian  oysters,  their  phenicopters, .  and  tl 
not  have  made  a  rendezvous  of  all  the  elei 
every  day,  in  such  a  prodigious  variety  of  me£ 
could  not,  I  say,  have  thus  attended  these  th 
been  besieging  their  capitol,  or  Hannibal 
Carthaginian  army  rapping  at  their  doors: 
have  turned  their  spits  into  swords;  and  v 
against  their  enemies.  But  when  peace,  ea 
away  these  whetstones  of  courage  and  emula 
slid  into  the  Asiatic  softness,  and  were  inter 
their  cooks  and  their  ragouts,  their  fine  atte 
habits;  so  that  the  Roman  genius  was  (as  tl 
be  now)  even  lost  and  stiled,  and  the  co 
transformed  into  the  guise  and  garb  of  the 
degrees  the  empire  shrivelled  and  pined  awa; 
surfeit  of  immoderate  prosperity,  passed  at  len 
sumption. 

Nor  is  this  strange,  if  we  consider  man's 
upon  the  great  impotence  and  difficulty  that  il 
into  the  ways  of  virtue  merely  by  itself,  witl 
aids  and  assistances :  and  such  helps  as  shall 
fore  it,  by  removing  all  hinderances  and 
virtue,  as  it  first  lies  in  the  heart  of  man,  it 
which  may  indeed  be  blown  into  a  flame ;  it  ha 
it,  that  bemg  cherished  and  furthered  in  its  coui 
falling  from  a  candle  may  climb  the  top  of  palac 
consume  a  neighbourhood.  But  then  the  suit 
and  the  ^dnd  and  the  air  must  conspire  with  iti 
the  breath  th^t  must  enliven,  and  fan,  ajid  bear 
mighty  and  victorious.  Otherwise  do  we  think 
that  falling  upon  thatch,  or  a  stack  of  corn, 
lously,  could  exert  its  strength  and  its  flames,  ii 
falling  into  the  dew  or  the  dust?  There  it  i 
and  left  to  its  own  little  bulk  to  preserve  itself; 
no  catching  matter,  presently  expires  and  dies, 
and  insignificant. 

In  like  manner  let  us  suppose  a  man,  acco 
frame  and  temper,  addicted  to  modesty  and 
tuous  and  sober  courses.  Here  is  indeed  so 
into  a  bright  and  a  noble  perfection;  natu 
^ark,  sown  the  seed,  and  we  see  the  rudi 
lineaments  of  a  Joseph,  a  Cato,  or  a  Fabric 
this  little  embryo  strength  enough  to  thrust  its 
To  hold  up  its  head,  and  to  mamtain  its  coun 
turity,  against  all  the  assaults  and  batteries  0 
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and  trepans  that  common  life  lays  in  its  way  to  extinguish 
ess  it  ?  Can  it  abstain  in  the  midst  of  all  the  importuni* 
opportunities  of  sensuality  without  being  confirmed  and 
I  by  lon^  hardships,  severe  abridgments  and  the  rules  of 
luently  mculcated  and  carefully  pressed  ?  No,  we  shall 
ad  those  hopeful  beginnings,  dashed  and  swallowed  by 
ing  delights.  Prosperity  is  but  a  bad  nurse  to  virtue ;  a 
ch  is  like  to  starve  it  in  its  infancy,  and  to  spoil  it  in  its 

»ine  now  in  the  next  place  to  show,  that,as  it  has  such  an 

>  lessen  and  abate  virtue,  so  it  has  a  peculiar  force,  also  to 
and  inflame  men^s  corruptions. 

g  shall  more  effectually  betray  the  heart  into  a  love  of 
a  loathing  of  holiness,  than  an  ill-managed  prosperity. 
I  sonoie  meats,  the  more  luscious,  so  much  the  more  dan- 
Prosperity  and  ease  upon  an  unsanctified,  impure  heart, 
le  sunbeams  upon  a  dunghill,  it  raises  many  filthy,  noi- 
balations.  The  same  soldiers,  who  in  hard  service  and  in 
e  are  in  perfect  subjection  to  their  leaders,  in  peace  and 
aire  apt  to  mutiny  and  rebel.  That  corrupt  affection 
as  lain,  as  it  were,  dead  and  frozen  in  the  midst  of  dis* 
business,  or  under  adversity,  when  the  sun  of  pros- 
\ns  shined  upon  it,  then,  like  a  snake,  it  presently  re- 
its  former  strength  and  venom.  Vice  must  be  caressed 
iled  upon,  that  it  may  thrive  and  sting.  It  is  starved 
srty :  it  droops  under  the  frowns  of  fortune,  and  pines 
pon  bread  and  water.  But  when  the  channels  of  plenty 
h,  and  every  appetite  is  plied  with  abundance  and  va- 
o  that  salijrfaction  is  but  a  mean  word  .to  express  its 
jnt;  then  the  inbred  corruption  of  the  heart  shows  itself 
?d  and  insolent,  too  unruly  for  discipline,  and  too  big  for 
on. 

"h  will  appear  the  better  by  considering  those  vices  which 
irticularly  receive  improvement  by  prosperity. 
And  the  first  is  pride.  Who  almost  is  there,  whose  heart 
t  swell  with  his  bag  ?  and  whose  thou^ts  do  not  follow  the 
ions  of  his  condition  ?  What  difference  has  been  seen  in  the 
lan  poor  and  preferred!     His  mind,  like  a  mushroom,  has 

>  in  a  night.  His  business  is  first  to  forget  himself,  and 
3  friends.     When  the  sun  shines,  then  the  peacock  displays 

know  when  Hezekiah's  treasures  were  full,  his  armouries 
jhed,  and  the  pomp  of  his  court  rich  and  splendid,  how 
irt  was  lifted  up,  and  what  vaunts  he  made  of  all  to  the 
nish  ambassadors,  Isa.  xxix.  2,  though  in  the  end,  as 
roud  fools  do,  he  smarted  for  his  ostentation.  See  Nebu- 
zzar  also  strutting  himself  upon  the  survey  of  that  mass 
les  and  settled  grandeur  that  Providence  had  blessed  his 
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court  with.  Its-welled  his  heart,  till  it  broke  out 
that  rodomontade,  Dan.  iy.  30,  "  Is  not  this  grei 
hare  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  mi 
and  for  the  glory  of  my  majesty?"  Now,  th 
fomenting  a  man's  pride,  lays  a  certain  train  for  hi 
be  acknowledged  by  him  who  either  from  script 
shall  learn  what  a  spite  Providence  constantly  ow< 
son.  He  is  the  very  eye-sore  of  heaven :  and  Goc 
his  own  supremacy  as  concerned  to  abase  him. 

(2.)  Another  siii  that  is  apt  to  receive  increase 
prosperity,  is  luxury  and  uncleanness.  Sodom  w 
tered  like  the  garden  of  God,"  Gen.  xiii.  10.  * 
fulness  of  bread,"  Ezek.  xvi.  49,  and  a  redund; 
things.  This  was  the  condition  of  Sodom,  and  \ 
was,  and  the  dismal  consequence  of  that  sin,  is 
The  Israelites  committing  fornication  with  the  da 
which  reaped  down  so  many  thousands  of  them  at 
duced  with  feasting  and  dancing,  and  all  the  gaiel 
of  a  prosperous,  triumphing  people.  We  read 
adultery  in  a  persecuted  David  in  the  wilderness ; 
there  like  a  chaste  roe  upon  the  mountains ;  but  w 
of  the  court  softened  and  ungirt  his  spirit,  when 
his  couch,  and  sunned  himself  upon  the  leads  of 
it  was  that  this  ereat  hero  fell  by  a  glance,  and  bui 
his  neighbour's  bed  ;  gaining  to  his  name  a  lastin 
conscience  a  fearful  wound. 

As  Solomon  says  of  a  man  surprised  with  s 
perance,  we  may  say  of  every  foolish  man  in 
perity,  that  "  his  eyes  shall  look  upon  strange 
heart  shsll  utter  perverse  things."  It  is  a  tempi 
fool  to  be  gadding  abroad  in  a  fair  day.  But  '. 
but  the  snare  may  be  laid  for  her,  and  she  return 
her  honour,  baffled  and  defloured,  and  robbed  of 
virginity.  Lot's  daughters  revelled  and  banquete 
incest. 

The  unclean  devil  haunts  the  families  of  the  ricl 
the  high  livers ;  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  wi: 
which  descends  upon  strict,  humble,  and  praying 
preserve  the  soul  pure  and  sound  in  the  killing 
such  a  contagion. 

(3.)  A  third  sin  that  prosperity  inclines  the 
man  to,  is  great  profanencss,  and  neglect  of  God 
religion.  Those  who  lie  soft  and  warm  in  a  ri 
come  to  heat  themselves  at  the  altar.  It  is  a 
arises  from  devotion,  in  comparison  of  that  whi 
the  generous  draughts  and  the  festival  fare  v 
tables  of  the  wealthy  and  the  great.  Such  k 
think,  so  happy,  that  they  have  no  leisure  to  be 
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T  as  the  woilc  of  ttxe  poor  and  the  solttaiy,  and  such  as 
Qg  to  spend  but  their  time  and  themselves.  If  Jesu- 
a.t,  it    is  ten  to  one  but  he  will  kick  against  him  who 

JO. 

w,  I  suppose,  a  reflection  upon  the  premises  cannot 
ivery  serious  person  with  a  consideration  of  the  ticklish 
stands  in,  while  the  favours  of  Pro^ddence  are  pleased 

upon  him  in  these  gende  gales.     No  man  is  wholly 

danger  which  we  have  been  discoursing  of;  for  every 
3  much  of  folly  in  him,  as  he  has  of  sin ;  and  therefore 
now,  that  his  foot  is  not  so  steady  but  it  may  slip  and 
*  oily  paths  of  prosperity. 

achery  and  weakness  of  his  own  heart  may  betray  and 
bewitch  him  into  the  love  and  liking  of  a  fawning  vjlce. 

prophet  says  of  wine  and  music  may  be  also  said  of 
^  whose  intoxications  are  not  at  all  less,  that  it  ^'  steals 

heart."     The  man  shall  find   that  his  heart  is  gone, 

perceives  not  when  it  goes. 

e  reason  of  all  this  is,  because  it  is  natural  for  the  soul 
f  prosperity  to  be  more  careless  and  unbent :  and  con- 
not  keeping  so  narrow  a  watch  over  itself,  is  more 
to  the  invasions  and  arts  of  its  industrious  enemy. 
ich   account,  the  wise  and  the  cautious  will  look  upon 

promising  season  of  prosperitjr  with  a  doubtful  and  a 
3  eye :  as  bewaring,  lest  while  it  offers  a  kiss  to  the  lips, 

a  javelin  for  the  side ;  many  hearts  have  been  thus 
bat  could  have  never  been  broke.  This  also  may  be  a 
;h  a  sad  argument  to  allay  the  foolish  envy  with  which 
apt  to  look  upon  men  of  great  and  flourishing  estates  at 
e  ;   for  how  do   they  know,  that  what  they  make  the 

their  envy  is  not  a  fitter  object  for  their  pity  ?  and  that 
ering  person^  so  much  admired  by  them,  is  not  now  a 
r  for  Ins  ruin  and  fattening  for  the  slaughters  of  eternity  ? 
loes  not  eat  his  bane,  and  carouse  his  poison  ?  The  poor 
baps  is  cursed  into  all  his  greatness  and  prosperity.  Pro- 
bas  put  it  as  a  sword  into  his  hand,  for  the  wounding  and 
ig  of  his  own  soul :  for  he  knows  not  how  to  use  any  of 
ngs ;  and  so  has  only  this  advantage,  that  he  is  damned 
and  goes  to  hell  with  more  ease,  more  flourish  and  mag- 

than  other  men. 

thus  much  for  the  second  general  reason,  why  the  pros- 
f  fools  proves  fatal  and  destructive  to  them.     I  come 


'he  third   and  last,  which  is,  because  prosperity  directly 

s  men  to  the  proper  means  of  their  amendment  and  recovery. 

first,   it    renders    them    utterly   averse    firom    receiving 

and  admonition.  Jer.  xxii,  21,  "I  spake  to  thee  in  thy 
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prosperity,  and  thou  saidst,  I  mil  not  hear." 
and  ungovemed,  and  the  heart  insolent  and 
pierced,  and  the  other    made,  tender    by  ai 
leaves  a  kind  of  dulness  and  lethargy  upon 
the  still  voice  of  God  will  not  awaken  a  man 
der  and  lighten  about  his  ears,  before  he  will 
notice  that  God  speaks  to  him.     AU  the  divi 
reprehensions  beat  upon  such  a  one  but  as  \ 
wall :   the  man  and  his  vice  stand  firm,  un 
cerned;  he  presumes  that  the  course  of  his 
always  as  it  does,  smoothly,  and  without  int 
morrow  will  be  as  to-day,  and  much  more 
natural  for  men  in   a  prosperous  condition 
suspect  a  change. 

But  besides,  prosperity  does  not  only  si 
counsel,  by  reason  of  the  dulness  that  it  lea\ 
but  also  upon  the  account  of  that  arrogs 
haughtiness  that  it  brings  upon  the  mind ; 
qualities  chiefly  stops  the  entrance  'of  advic< 
look  upon  himself  as  too  great  and  too  wise 
sistances  of  another's  wisdom.  The  richest 
himself  the  wisest  man.  And  where  there  is 
no  advice. 

2.  Much  prosperity  utterly  unfits  such  pc 
trials  of  adversity;  which  yet  God  uses  as 
sovereign  means  to  correct  and  reduce  a  s( 
extravagant,  by  a  long,  uninterrupted  felicity 
fied,  unregenerate  person,  passing  into  so  gi 
estate,  is  fike  a  man  in  a  sweat  entering  int( 
himself  into  the  snow;  he  is  presently  strui 
languishes,  and  meets  with  certain  death  in  th 
is  too  effeminate  and  weak  to  contest  with 
and  the  killing  misery  of  having  been  happj 
this  condition  he  certainly  misbehaves  himsc 
ways. 

(1.)  He  either  faints  and  desponds,  and  ] 
together  with  his  possessions.  He  has  n< 
Providence  nor  substance  in  himself,  to  bear 
up  his  sinking  spirit,  when  the  storms  and  sh 
fortune  shall  descend,  and  beat  upon  him,  and 
pitiful  fabric  of  his  earthly  comforts.  The  e 
is  his  sole  joy  and  inheritance ;  and  that  whi 
must  support  his  heart  also:  otherwise  he  cs 
upon  that  Providence  that  places  him  upon  a  d 

(2.)  Such  a  person,  if  he  does  not  feint  an 
then  on  the  contrary  he  will  murmur  and  ti 
pheme  the  God  that  afflicts  him.  A  bold  ai 
naturally  throws  out  its  malignity  this  way 
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cursing  and  raying,  and  even  breathe  his  hst  in  a  bias- 
No   man   knows   bow    high    the    corruption   of   some 
nrili  work  and  foam,  being,  provoked  and  exasperated  by 

g  thus  shown  the  reason  why  prosperity  becomes  de- 
to  some  persons;  surely  it  is  now  but  rational,  in  some 
Motions,  to  diow  how  it  may  become  oth^wise;  and  that 
J  word,  by  altering  the  quahty  of  the  subject.  Prosperity, 
I,  was  destructive  to  fools;  and  therefore,  the  only  way 
Q  not  to  find  it  destructive,  is  for  him  not  to  be  a  fool ; 
he  may  avoid  by  a  pious  observance  of  these  following 

t  him  seriously  consider  upon  what  weak  hinges  his 
f  and  felioi^  hangs.  Perhaps  the  cross  falling  of  a 
ident,  the  omission  of  a  ceremony,  or  the  misplacmg  of 
stance,  may  determine  all  his  fortunes  for  ever.     Or  per- 

whole  interest,  his  possessions,  and  his  hopes  too,  may 
he  breath  of  another,  who  may  breathe  his  last  to-mor- 
id  shall  a  man  forget  God  and  eternity  for  that  which 
^ure  him  the  reversion  of  a  day's  happiness?     Can  any 

bear  himself  high  and  insolent  upen  the  stock  of  the 

rtune  imaginable,  who  has  read   the  story  of  Wolsey  or 

Not  only  the  death,  but  the  humour  of  his  prince  or 

ay  divest  him  of   all   his  glories,  and  send  him  stripped 

id  to  his  long  rest.     How  quickly  is  the  sun   overcast, 

often  does  he  set  in  a  cloud,  and  that  clov&d  break  in  a 
He  that  Well  considers  this,  will  account  it  a  surer  live- 

depend  upon  the  sweat  of  his  own  brow  than  the  favour 
r  man's.  And  even  while  it  is  his  fortune  to  enjoy  it, 
e  far  from  confidence;  confidence,  which  is  the  downfall 
's  happiness  and  a  traitor  to  him  in  all  his  concerns ;  for 

the  confident  person  who  is  deceived. 

a  man  consider  how  little  he  is  bettered  by  prosperity 
ose  perfections  which  are  chiefly  valuable.  All  the 
'  both  the  Indies  cannot  add  one  cubit  to  the  stature 
his  body  or  his  mind.  It  can  neither  better  his  health, 
his  intellectuals,  or  refine  his  morals.  We  see  those 
and  die^  who  command  the  physic  and  physicians  of  a 
Lgdom.     And  some  are  dunces  in  the  midst  of  libraries* 

sottish  in  the  very  bosom  of  Athens ;  and  far  firom 
though  they  Idrd  it  over  the  wise. 

^es  he,  who  was  once  both  poor  and  ignorant,  find  his 
r  his.  manners  any  thing  improved,  because  perhaps  his 

father  died,  and  left  him  rich  ?     Did  his  ignorance  ex- 

the  other's  life  ?  Or  does  he  understand  one  proposi- 
hilosophy,  one  mystery  in  his  profession  at  all  the  more, 
eeping  a  bailiff  or  a  steward  ?  As  great  and  as  good  a 
as  he  is,  may  he  not  for  all  this  have  an  empty  room  yet 
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to  let  ?  and  that  such  a  one  is  likely  to  conti 
hands  (or  rather  head)  for  ever  ?  If  so,  surely 
to  value  himself  upon  that  vehich  b  equa 
worst  and  weakest  of  men. 

3.  And  lastly,  Let  a  man  correct  the  gaiel 
of  his  spirit,  by  the  severe  duties  of  mortific 
David  says,  "  mingle  his  drink  with  weeping,' 
with  such  water.  Let  him  effect  that  upon 
and  abstinence,  which  God  would  bring  othe 
want.  And  by  so  doing,  he  shall  disen^ave  i 
from  a  captivity  to  the  things  he  enjoys,  an 
lord  as  well  as  possessor  of  what  he  has.  ] 
plies  the  disciplme  of  adversity;  and  abstine 
needless,  by  really  compassing  the  design  of 
account  of  choice ;  the  scarceness  of  some  m 
plenty  of  others.  And  they  are  the  quadraj 
fit  both  body  and  soul  for  the  festivals  of  Easte 

The  wisest  persons  in  the  world  have  ol 
selves  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  affluence 
to  their  appetites  while  they  felt  none  in  1 
that  prince  who  wore  sackcloth  under  his  pui 
of  virtue,  as  well  as  the  badge  of  sovereignty 
to  be  good,  in  spite  of  all  his  greatness. 

Many  other  considerations  may  be  added 
improved.  But  to  sum  up  all  in  short;  anc< 
up  in  the  heart  of  man,"  and  since  the  fool 
in  his  most  prosperous  condition,  stands  totte 
brink  of  destruction,  surely  the  great  use  of 
discourse  should  be  to  remind  us,  in  all  our  j 
to  solicit  God  for  any  temporal  enjoyment,  as  i 
fit  us  for  it ;  and  that  God  would  be  the  ch( 
giver  of  our  portion  in  this  world ;  who  alone 
sanctify  our  condition  to  us,  and  us  to  our  cond 

To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascrib 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both 
more.     Amen. 
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IN   SIN   THE  CERTAIN  FOKEHUNNEB   OF  DESTHtJC-  C"    Ifr^l^r'''^.:;^*?* 

TION.  •  '^ 


Jeremiah  yi.  15. 

y  ashamed  when  they  had  commitied  abominaium^    JVay, 

^re  not  at  all  ashamedj  neither  could  they  hlush:  therefore  \,  .  .  \''\ 

\allfaU  amongst  them  that  fall :  at  the  time  that  I  visit  them  '  :        -^.^  - 

ioll  be  cast  down,  saith  the  Lord.  .  •  ^- 

ho  after  the  commission  of  great  sins,  can  look  God,  his  ^''A^.>^^^^jA(f 

ce,  and  the  world  in  the  face,  without  blushing,  gives  a  E^^ll''^    '  ''  *:i^^-. 

and  sad  demonstration  that  he  is  too  far  gone  in  the  ways  * '''"  ' 

nd  death,  to  be  reclaimed  to  God  or  recovered  to  himself 
a  miracle.  For  havine  lost  not  only  Ae  substance  of  virtue, 
veiy  colour  of  it  too  ^  the  philosopher  called  blushing), 
principles  of  morality  having  upon  the  same  account  lost  all 
him :  he  now  seems  to  claim  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of 

and  from  the  condition  of  the  actually  disobedient,  and  as 
initent,  to  have  passed  into  the  unspeakably  worse  estate  of 
erate  and  incurable.  For  though  almighty  Grod  is  very  free 
yard  in  the  addresses  of  his  grace  to  the  souls  of  men,  yet 
re  must  be  something  in  them  for  grace  to  work  upon:  to  "'*   '•f**'"  ;'lj""  »»•  *^ 

lething  of  natural  spiritual  sense  and  tenderness:  which  if  '"'''; 

tinct  and  gone  (as  they  may  be,  and  God  knows  too  often  ,.      jj  j.-.;].}^ 

:  Spirit  of  God  will  find  nothmg  in  such  a  soul  to  entertain  *  ii"  f ;,« 

ins,  or  receive  its  impressions;  but  the  man,  having  sinned  '         jn- -t..,    j^J:', 

past  all  feeling,  may,  I  fear,  be  but  too  justly  supposed  to  ^   .'*•,  •  iW|»u{'f  g|^ 

ned  himself  past  grace  too.  \''&'^^.     \'^^ 

such  a  sort  of  sinners  seems  the  prophet  to  encounter  all  h,'' -?'!;  4rf?r^^ 

Ls  chapter.    A  pack  of  wretches  hardened  and  confirmed  in  p    *  ^'.ni^^^' 

is;  daring  God,  and  defying  his  laws;  with  one  foot,  as  it  "    "**^,  ;ir»)rjj'..i^ 

impling  upon  natural  conscience,  and  with  the  other  upon  I    ,.   , ''      ;  rf-C^ 

:  wretches  who,  by  shaking  off  all  shame  and  modesty,  the  ir    .  V,   ]  ;^i  *,»»■'* 

1  kindliest  results  of  conimon  humanity,  seem  even  to  have  j^  ,  "^*^    '^'^-c|t^  ^ 

themselves  into  another  kind  of  species:  while  the  very  k^^  iSEfe  'l^lSlftlt-'"^ 

Iness  of  the  sins  they  committed,  utterly  took  away  all  shame  %  '^  ^^^'t:  t.tiiriiftj 

»  committers  of  them;  and  the  guilt  which  should  have  '        ^''     '•'*"      "* 

and  confounded  their  faces  with  blushing,  was  the  very 
at  they  could  not  blush. 

h  short  account  and  description  of  the  enormous  impiety 
lersons  here  pointed  at  in  the  text,  being  thus  premised,  let 
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U8  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  words  I 
we  have  these  four  things  obserrable. 

First,  The  guilt  of  some  extraordinary,  crying 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  in  these  words :  ^^  Tl 
abomination."    An  expression  importing  some 
viilany  acted  by  them,  whatsoever  it  might  be. 

Secondly,  Their  deportment  under  this  guilt : 
•  all  ashamed,  neither  could  they  blush." 

Thirdly,  Grod's  high  resentment  of  the  monsi 
shameless  carriage,  implied  in  that  vehement  inti 
tion,  "  Were  they  ashamed  .^" 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  The  judgment  conseque 
concluding  words  of  the  text,  "  Therefore  they 
them  that  &11,"  &c. 

These  particulars  I  shall  not  prosecute  in  that 
tion  in  which  they  have  been  laid  down,  but  shs 
sense  and  drift  of  them  into  this  one  proposition, 
the  subject  of  the  following  discourse ;  namely, 

That  shamelessness  in  sin  is  the  certain  fon 
tion. 

The  prosecution  of  which  proposition  I  shall  i 
particular  heads. 

I.  I  shall  show  what  shame  is,  and  the  influc 
government  of  men's  manners. 
.  II.  I  shall  show  by  what  ways  men  come  to  < 
to  grow  impudent  in  sin. 

III.  I  shall  show  the  several  degrees  of  shamel 

IV.  I  shall  show  the  reasons  why  it  so  rem 
tfally  brings  down  judgment  and  destruction 
And 

V.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show  what  those  judgme 
are,  by  which  it  procures  the  sinner's  ruin  and  c 
which  in  their  order.     And 

I.  For  the  first  of  them,  what  shame  w,  an 
has  upon  the  government  of  men^s  manners.  In 
we  consider  the  natural  frame  of  man's  mind, 
methods  by  which  the  divine  wisdom  governs 
world,  we  shall  find  none  more  effectual  to  tl 
the  contrariety  of  passions  and  affections  plant 
heart  of  man ;  which  though  in  themselves  m< 
petuous,  and  such  as  are  wholly  unable  to  pres< 
measure  to  their  own  operations,  yet  in  the  ^ 
them,  are  disposed  with  such  admirable  equali 
mence  of  one  passion  is  still  matched  and  balai 
of  another.  It  is  evident  from  reason,  and  too 
that  desire,  anger,  hatred,  and  the  like  passion 
and  transport  in  their  egress  to,  and  actings  a 
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s,  that  the  greatest  distarbances  in  the  world  spring 
e^  and  would,  no  doubt,  from  disturbance  pass  into  con- 
ire  there  not  such  passions  as  sprrow,  fear,  end  shame, 

and  control  them  in  their  excess :  so  that  these  are,  as 
le  shores  and  bounds  which  Providence  has  set  in  the 
lan,  to  check  and  to  give  laws  to  the  overflowings  of 
trary  affections,  which  would  other\^'ise  bear  down  all 
m,  and  drive  all  peace  and  order  out  of  the  world.  This 
fit  to  remark  of  the  passions  in  general. 
^^^  for  the  passion  of  shame  in  particular,  to  show  what 
id  Avherein  it  does  consist.  I  conceive  this  may  be  a  full 
>f    the  nature  of  it,  viz.    That  it  is  a  grief  of  mmd 

from  the  apprehension  of  some  disgrace  brought  upon 
And  disgrace  consists  properly  in  men's  knowledge  or 
i€  some  defect  natural  or  moral  belon^ng  to  them.  So 
a  a  man  is  sensible  that  any  thing  defective  or  amiss, 
his  person,  manners,  or  the  circumstances  of  his  condi- 
cnown  or  taken  notice  of  by  others;  from  this  sense  or 
Sion  of  his,  there  naturally  results  upon  his  mind  a  cer- 
f  or  displeasure;  which  grief  properly  constitutes  the 
>f  shame.     So  that  shame  presupposes  in  the  mind  these 

great  esteem  and  value  of  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
ection  of  a  man's  being.    And 

earnest  desire  of  other  men's  knowledge  or  opinion  of 
ection,  as  possessed  by  him. 
M>nsequentiy,  as  ^Idry  is  the  joy  a  man  conceives  from 

perfections,  considered  with  relation  to  the  opinion  of 
IS  observed  and  acknowledged  by  them;  so  shanle  is  the 
man  conceives  from  his  own  imperfections,  considered 
ition  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  taking  notice  of  them ; 
one  word,  may  be  defined  ^  grief  upon  the  sense  of  dis- 

And  there  is  not  in  the  whole  mind  of  man  a  passion 
cker  and  more  tender  sense,  ahd  which  receives  a  deeper 
keener  impression  from  its  object,  than  this  of  shame: 
n  my  judgment  affords  a  stronger  argument  to  prove  a 
creature  naturally  designed  for  society  and  conversation, 
f  that  are  usuaUy  produced  for  that  purpose.  For  were 
7  man  conscious  to  himself  of  his  desire  and  need  of  the 
of  conversation,  why  should  he  be  so  solicitous  to  approve 
to  the  good  opinion  of  others;  and  with  so  much  sorrow 
patience  regret  other  men's  knowledge  of  any  imperfection 
ig  to  him  ?  Which  yet  he  himself  could  quietly  enough 
le  knowledge  of,  so  lonpj  as  it  lay  confined  within  his  own 
ind  heartily  love  himself  with  all  his  faults.  And  as  the 
f  this  passion  argues  a  man  disposed  to  society,  so  when 
dder  that  amongst  the  objects  of  this  passion,  those  im- 
nSy  which  relate  to  a  man's  actions  and  manners,  hold  the 
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prime  place ;  so  that  a  man  is  more  ashamed  t< 
dishonest  or  unjust,  than  a  \7eak  or  an  unforti 
evident  from  hence,  that  the  apprehensions  an 
tie  turpitude  and  dishonesty  of  our  actions,  a 
something  bom  into  the  world  with  us,  and  spri] 
the  first  and  most  native  discourses  of  the  soi 
actions. 

Now  from  this,  that  shame  is  grounded  upoi 
naturally  has  of  die  ill  opinion  of  others,  and 
reference  to  the  turpitude  or  immorality  of  his  i 
nifest  that  it  is  that  great  and  powerful  instru 
of  man,  whereby  Providence  both  preserves  s 
ports  government;  forasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
upon  him  from  the  doing  of  such  things  as  i 
tend  to  disturb  the  one  and  destroy  the  oQier.  i 
effectual  than  bare  law,  and  that  upon  a  double 
the  nature  of  the  evil  threatened  by  it;  and, 
ness  of  its  extent. 

1.  And  first  for  the  evil  threatened.  Wherea 
threatens  pains  of  the  body,  or  mutilation  of  lii 
quent:  shame  threatens  disgrace,  which  above 
is  properly  the  torment  of  the  soul,  and  (consi 

fenerosity  of  man's  mind,  disposing  him  to  pr€ 
efore  life  itself)^  is  much  more  ^ievous  and 
him  than  those  other  inflictions.     So  that,  in  i 
plar  of  suffering,  even ,  our  Saviour  hinnself,  hi 
cross"  is  heightened  and  set  off  by  his  "despi 
as  that  which  far  surpassed  all  the  cruelties  of  tl 
and  the  spear,  and,  upon  the  truest  estimate  oi 
bitterer  passion  of  the  two.     And  from  hence  i 
penal  laws  are  found  so  forcible  for  the  control 
wherein  shame  makes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the 
at  the  block  looks  not  so  grim  and  dismal  as  d( 
for  here  it  meets  a  man  clad  with  infamy  and 
does  a  more  grievous  execution  upon  his  min 
can  upon  his  body.     Nay,  wounds  and  pain, 
from    terrible,  sometimes   become    contemptible, 
looked  upon  but  as  a  passage  to  honour;   and 
brought  to  write  their  names  with  their  own  blo( 
of  fame  and  immortality.     So  that  the  "  sting  c 
shame ;    and  the  matter  of  the  sharpest  punishi 
all   reproach   and   ignominy,   is  so   far   from    o^ 
mind  with  horror  and  consternation,  that  in  ma 
it  is  capable  of  being  reconciled  even  to  nature 
such  a  degree,  (hat  instead  of  being  submitted 
the  stock  of  patience,  it  may  be  made  the  obj< 
choice.    But, 
2.  As  to  the  other  advantage,  which  sense  of  j 
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to  ^t,  that  it  extends  itself  to  more  objects  than  the 
ly  and  consequently  restrains  and  prevents  more  evil 
la'w  can;  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  whereas  the  laws  of 
punishing  the  transgressors  of  them,  take  notice  only  of 
»ss  enormities  as  directly  tend,  to  make  a  breach  upon 
ent  and  overthrow  society;  the  sense  of  shame,  on  the 
ie,  reaches  likewise  to  all  indecencies,  and  not  only  to 
Eigs  as  shake  the  being,  but  to  such  also  as  impair  the 
and  ornaments  of  a  society :  and  by  that  means  guards 
Lviour  of  men,  even  against  the  first  approach,  and,  in- 
e  ^ery  ^ow  and  semblance  of  immorality.  Such  a  sove- 
9uence  has  this  passion  upon  the  regulation  of  the  lives 
ons  of  men ;  indeed,  so  sovereign  and  so  great,  that  a 
set  up  purposely  for  the  reformation  of  manners  (God 
can  hardly  have  a  greater. 

no  wonder,  if  *We  consider  the  unaccountable  fopce  of  it 
:  strange  effects  it  has  sometimes  had  upon  men.  Some 
een  struck  with  frenzy  and  distraction,  and  some  with 
tself  upon  the  sudden  attack  of  an  intolerable  confound* 
Qe :  the  sense  of  which  had  at  once  bereaved  them  of  all 
her  senses,  and  they  have  given  up  the  ghost  and  their 
ogether.  Take  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  approved 
',  who  makes  nothing  to  look  death  and  dan^r  in  the 
bo  can  lau^h  at  the  glittering  of  swords,  the  cmshing  of 
^  and  the  hissing  of  bullets,  with  all  the  other  terrors  of 
ike,  I  say,  such  a  one  in  a  base  and  a  shameful  action ; 
s  eye  of  the  discoverer,  like  that  of  the  basilisk,  shall  look 
lad.  So  that  in  such  a  surprise,  he  who  is  valiant,  and 
e  heart  is  as  the  heart  of  a  lion,"  shall  utterly  sink  and 
way.  Shame  shall  fly  like  a  poisoned  arrow  into  his  heart, 
rlke  like  a  dart  through  a  liver.  So  inexpressibly  great 
nes  are  the  killing  horrors  of  this  passion. 

as  it  has  sometimes  these  pnxliffious  effects  upon  sur- 
so  is  it  of  a  malignity  not  at  all  less  fatal,  when  it  so 
upon  the  soul,  as  to  consume  and  waste  it  with  the  con- 
gnawings  of  a  lingering  and  habitual  grief.  He  whom 
has  done  its  worst  upon,  is,  ipso  factOj  stripped  of  all  the 
n  comforts  of  life.  Every  eye  that  sees  him  wounds  him, 
!  thinks  he  reads  his  destiny  in  the  forehead  of  everv  one 
eholds  him.  The  light  is  to  him  the  shadow  of  death ;  he 
\  heart  nor  appetite  to  business;  nay,  his  very  food  is 
us  to  him,  and  his  daily  repast  no  refre^ment.  It  is  his 
>nly  which  feeds  heartily  upon  his  body,  and  the  vulture 
which  preys  upon  his  stomach.  In  which  wretched  con- 
having  passed  some  years,  first  the  vigour  of  his  intellec- 
>egins  to  flag  and  dwindle  away,  and  then  his  health 
;  the  hectic  of  the  soul  produces  one  in  the  body ;  the 
x>m  an  inward  Ms  into  an  outward  consumption;  and 
II.— 14 
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death  at  length  gives  the  finishing  stroke,  and 
sad  catastrophe.     This  is  the  natural  progress  of  t] 
And  thus  much  for  the   first  thing  propose< 
show  what  shame  is,  and  what  influence  it  has 
ment  of  men's  manners.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

II.  Which  is  to  show  hy  what  ways  men  come 
and  grow  impudeTd  in  sin.  Concerning  which  a 
observe  that  the  principles  of  shame  and  modes 
rooted  in  man's  nature  to  be  easily  plucked  01 
the  loss  of  them,  jwheresoever  they  come  to  be 
sinful:  shamelessness  in  sin  bemg  a  thing  p< 
and  (if  a  man  could  lose  his  nature  as  well  as  1 
alion  even  from  humanitv  itself.  Nevertheles 
mutability  of  nature  is  such,  that  it  is  capable  oj 
even  in  its  first  and  best  notions,  and  of  grov 
change  of  mclination,  as  to  become  quite  an 
what  God  at  first  made  it.  But  how  and  by 
comes  to  be  effected,  is  the  subject  of  our  pres 
to  give  some  general  account  of  this,  we^  mu 
whatsoever  ways  or  courses  men  are  brought 
natural  tenderness  and  sensibility  of  mind,  wh 
apprehensive  of  any  thing  done  unsuitably  to 
those  properly  in  this  passion  of  shame  first  lesser 
totally  extinguished.     Now  that  may  be  done  sev( 

1.  By   the  commission  of   great  sins.      For 

conscience,  and  destroy  at  once.     They  are,  as 

of  wickedness  abridged  into  one  act ;  and  a  cus 

equivalence.     Lesser  sins  indeed  do  by  degrees 

the  habit  of  the  soul ;   but  these  transform  it  in 

the  complexion  of  a  man's  face,  he  grows  tanne 

little  and  little ;  but  if  a  blast  comes,  that  gives 

and   hue  in   the  twinkling  of  an   eye.     Sms  c 

insensibly   wear  away   the  innate  tenderness  of 

but  whoredoms,  murders,  and  perjuries  (thougl 

sanctified),  and   the   like,   tear  and   break  it  oi 

does  this  contradict  the  assertion  just  now  prer 

ceming  the  difficult  removal  of  shame  and  mo< 

a  thing  falls  by  a  very  great  blow,  diough  it  fel 

not  be  said  to  fall  easify.      Besides  that  nature 

from  its  first  innocence  and  modesty  to  the  comn 

crime,  but  by  many  intermediate  preparative3  < 

should  chance  to  be  strangely  seized,  and,  as  it  ^ 

some  fierce  and  horrid  temptation.     But  this  vei 

and  therefore,  though  great  sins  do  usually  exp( 

yet  people  seldom    rush   into  great  sins  at  firs 

insist  upon  in  the  present  case  is,  that  upon  wh 

such  sins  come   actually  to  be  committed,  they 
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und  invanon  upon  the  soul,  and  shame  seldom  long  sur- 

le  commission  of  them.     They  steel   the  forehead,   and  i^«  ^t  t       'y^ 

the  heart,  and  break  those  bars  asunder,  which  modes^  tH' )^"^-:;i*><^ 

^ally  fenced  and  enclosed  it  with.     In  Jen  iii.  3,  "  Thou  E^4«5  "^-  <  iv^tf 

chore's  forehead,"  said  the  prophet  to  Jerusalem,  "and  S'^f''*^i|'*>jiali^ 

to  be  ashamed."    A  whore's  life  naturally  produces  a  f.    •  V'-^; 'l^'jiS^U! 

forehead.     Scandalous  and  flagitious  actions  superinduce  L.       ^  ,     '     '"^ 

rdnesses  and  confidences,  which  nature  of   itself  would  ^'•*'!':.!!!^*<^.:s^^' 

ave  reached  to.     For  upon  every  great  sin,   the   Spirit.  ^;  r*' "...     ' 

propordonably  Vithdraws  his  presence  from  the. soul,  and,  ^.,  ,  'if'u 

with  it,  that  influence,  by  which  idone  the  principles  of  C  T'*^^ 'itf«s^H' 

,  and  the  awe  of  virtue  and  goodness,  are  k^pt  alive  and  IN^  f  ^'^f'iS^q^ 
on  the  nund.    And  when  the  soul  is  once  rifled  of  these,  >    ,  ,    ^-j^'fj? 

lost  the  honour  of  its  virgin  purity  by  a  foul  action,  it  !•*  '    J    r    ^ 

laked  and  un^arded,  and  open  to  all  the  assaults  of  its  "j.-^r 

aemy;  who,  if  he. can  go  on  in  his  attempts  with  any  ^..,^  •';  '*^ 

success,  will  be  sure  never  to  give  over,  till  having  ■C'kT  jfjfl^'-' ' 

zed  all  sense  of  shame  and  remorse  out  of  the  sinner's  ^i -'Vf 'i^i^/::^^ 

le  at  length  confirms  and  seals   him  up  in   a  state  of  8^1^' r^'     ''??'.'.. 

death.    And  this  he  knows  is  both  effectually  and  com-  ft'^l^'*^^'  VSn^ii 

tly  done  by  sins  of  a  peculiar  and  more  than  ordinary  ^;'        | '''^|!^* 

uch  no  sooner  enter  into  the  soul,  but  he  also  enters  with  ;  ;      »/ 

id  so  driving  out  all  shame  before  him,  takes  full  livqry  j" 

n  of  it,  and  keeps  firm  and  quiet  possession  of  the  man  to  p\  '*'!^  <.   .-^  .  .^ 

?day.^      .  •■  .     .  i  '  .1.   y'"''^/-P 

istom  in  sinning  never  fails  in  the  issue  to  take  away  the  ^  '    :  ^  '*'..: 'j;..i 

m1  shame  of  sin,  were  a  person  never  so  virtuous  before.  ^'^  ^^   -k  . '^'^i": 

eit  the  object  of  shame  still  carries  with  it  something  «;•. .  Vr~        '*• 

new,  and  unusual,  yet  the  strangeness  of  any  thing  ^  ^]^'^'^  {n*. 'f;', 
ff  with   the   fiiequency  of  its   practice.    This   makes   it  *    '^    f;.  "7i,;; 

to  the  mind,  and  being  so,  the  mind  is  neyer  startled  or  '  •     |:'| 

it  it    By  great  sins,  as  we  have  shpwn,  the  soul  casts  off*  '       ••      ;i  -\;!|;*^ 

11  on  a  sudden;  but  by  customary  sinnmg  it  lays  it  down  i  ''  'J'l\ 

and   by  degrees.    And  no  man,  proceeding  in  such  a  ;;      .f"'*'*^^  i^i^ 

►r  method,  arrives  presently  at  the  top  of  any  vice;  but  It  ^''   !W8jli|*" 


on  a  continual,  steady  progress   in    the    paths  of   sin,  >!^,-&i'f    'rjCZ? 

t  length  into  a  forlorn,  shameless  conditioQ  by  such  steps  jf  ^i^  '   ■Niif;*'^* 

.     First,  he  begins  to  shake  off*  the  natural  horror  and  »|    J^     ,,•'    fv}^^' 

hich  he  had  of  breaking  any  of  God's  commands,  and  so         '  f  '"*  '^r  '"'f  ^rf^ 

fear  sin:   in  the  next  place,  finding  his  sinful  appetites  :  -  /      ,  ;I  'V*:*'.i 

by  such  breaches  of  the  divine  law,  he  comes  thereupon  |{^  ,  -«t-|  !rii:-f;t  !••' 

liis  sin,  and  to  be  pleased  with  what  he  has  done;  and  ' '       ^     ^J'li^ 

>m  ordinaiy  complacencies,  heightened  and   improved  by  ^S'^S^iil^l^'-^&l'*' 

he  comes  passionately  to  delight  in  such  ways.    And  }  1^^  "ifij*'i'**lJ|! 

ing  captivated  with  delight,  he  resolves  to  continue  and  r-  /'"..,  t";  .1  •  ^:^!;m 

a  them;  which  since  he  can  hardly  do  without  incurring  :         t  r**7l 

ure  and  ill  opinion  of  the  world,  he  frames  himself  to  a  ,,  ..            '  ^'- » f 

contempt  of  whatsoever  is  either  thought  or  said  of  him  .!,-»-. 
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and  so  having  hereby  done  violence  to  thos 
modesty,  which  nature  had  placed  as  guardiai 
his  virtue,  he  flings  off  all  shame,  wears  his  sin 
looks  boldly  with  it,  and  so  at  length  commence 
paced,  and  complete  sinner. 

3.  The  examples  of  great  persons  take  awa, 
thing  which  they  are  observed  to  practise,  thoug 
shameful  in  itself.    Every  such  person  stamps 
upon  what  he  does;  and  the  examples  of  superi( 
of  sovereigns,  are  both  a  rule  and  an  enco 
inferiors.     The  action  is  seldom  abhorred,  ^ 
admired ;   and   the  filth  of  one  is  hardly  tak< 
the  lustre  of  the  other  dazzles  the  beholder, 
be  more  contagious,  than  an  ill  action  set  off  wi 
for  it  is  natural  for  men  to  imitate  those  al 
endeavour  to  resemble,  at  least,  that  which  the 
therefore,  whatsoever  they  see  such  grandees  d 
current  and  creditable,  it  passes  cumprwiU^: 
at  the  imitation  of  a  scarlet  or  a  purple  sinner 
so  too. 

It  is,  in  good  earnest,  a  sad  consideration  t 
intolerable  weight  of  guilt  which  attends  the 
eminent  offenders.  Every  one,  God  knows, 
from  his  own  personal  sins,  to  consign  him  ove 
but  when  God  shall  charge  the  death  of  so  m 
man's  account,  and  tell  hun  at  the  great  day, 
drunkenness  from  thee,  that  man  owes  his 
example;  another  was  at  first  modest,  bashf 
thy  practice,  enforced  by  the  greatness  of  thy 
conquered  all  those  reluctancies,  and  brought  1 
shameless  and  insensible,  of  a  prostitute  conscic 
mind.  ^  When  Gk>d,  I  say,  shall  reckon  all  this 
great,  illustrious,  and  exemplary  sinner,  over  a 
personal  guilt,  how  unspeakably  greater  a  dooi 
upon  him  for  other  men's  sms,  than  could  hav 
own !  The  sins  of  all  about  him  are  really  his 
mitted  in  the  strength  of  that  which  they  had  seen 
though  his  action  was  personal  and  particular,  y 
universal. 

4.  The  observation  of  the  gnieral  and  a 
any  thing  takes  away  the  shame  of  that  practi 
of  the  world,  than  not  be  Hke  the  world,  ii 
most  hearts.  The  commonness  of  a  practice  tur 
aiid  few,  we  know,  are  ashamed  to  follow  that 
will  look  virtue  itself  out  of  countenance,  and 
not  look  it  out  of  heart  too.  Men  love  not  to 
especially  where  the  singularity  lies  in  the  i 
paths    of  virtue.      Company  causes    confident 
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h  credit  and  defence,  credit  to  the  crime,  and  defence  to 
nal.  The  fearfuUest  and  the  base^  creatures,  got  into 
d  flocks,  become  bold  and  daring :  and  the  modestest 
larflened  by  the  fellowship  and  concurrence  of  others  in 

vicious  course,  grow  into  another  frame  of  spirit;  and 
t  time  lose  all  apprehension  of  the  indecency  and  foul- 
bat  which  they  have  so  familiarly  and  so  long  conversed 
apudence  fights  with  and  by  number,  and  by    multitude 

victorious.  For  no  man  is  ashamed  to  look  his  fellow 
drunkard  in  the  &ce,  or  to  own  a  rebellious  design  in 
of  a  rebel  army. 

ve  see  every  day  what  a  degree  of  shamelessness  the 
practice  of  some  sins  amongst  us  has  brought  the  gene- 

the  nation  to :  so  that  persons  of  that  sex,  whose  proper 
should  be  bashlulness  and  modesty,  are  grown  ^bold 
¥ard,  offer  themselves  into  company,  and  even  invite 
Idresses  which  the  sfeVerity  of  former  times  would 
)med  to  admit.  From  the  retirements  of  the  closet, 
come  to  brave  it  in  theatres  and  taverns;  where 
id  modesty  are  drunk  down,  and  honour  left  behind 
he  reckoning.  And  now  ask  such  persons  with  what 
'  can  assume  such  unbecoming  liberties ;  and  Ihey  shall 
^ou,  that  it  is  the  mode,  the   gallantry,  and   the   genteel 

of  the  present  age,  which  has  redeemed  itself  from 
ul  pedantry  and  absurd  scrupulosity  of  former  times. 
1  those  bugbears  of  credit  and  conscience  spoiled  all 
;ure,  the  air,  and  fineness  of  conversation.  This  is  all 
unt  you  shall  have  from  them ;  and  thus  when  com- 
[rtice  has  vouched  for  an  ill  thin?,  and   called  it  by  a 

name,  the  credit  of  the  world  shall  take  away  the  shame 
hing :  vice  grows  triumphant ;  and  knowing  itself  to  be 
ill  glory,  scorns  to  fly  to  comers  or  concealments,  but 
3e  seen  and  gazed  upon,  and  has  thrown  off  the  mask  or 

a  useless,  unfashionable  thing.  This,  I  say,  is  the  guise 
ge,  our  free  thinking  and  freer  practising  age,  in  which 
[enerall V  are  ashamed  of  ^othing  but  to  be  virtuous  and 
uffht  old. 

J  lastly,  I  shall  mention  one  thing  more,  which  renders 
naeless ;  and  that  is,  to  have  been  once  greatly  and  irre- 
1  ashamed.  For  shame  is  never  of  any  force,  but  where 
some  stock  of  credit  to  be  preserved.  But  when  a  man 
t  to  be  lost,  and  the  recovery  of  it  desperate  and  impos- 

lets  loose  his  appetites  to  their  fiill  swing,  and  no  longer 
t  which  he  reckons  has  done  its  worst  upon  him  alreaay. 
[e  an  undone  gamester,  who  plays  on  safely,  knowing 
an  lose  no  more. 

for  this    cause,   many  wise   governors    having  had    the 
dvantage  against  some  delinquents  upon  this    account, 
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yet  if  they  were  such  as  were  capable  of  beii 
dangerous  to  the  public,  have  thought  it  unsai 
totally.  For  in  this  case  government  can  hai 
by  one  of  the  strongest  ties  in  nature,  viz. 
credit  and  reputation.  Set  a  man  once  in  tl 
whether  ever  after  his  credit  can  keep  lum 
knave,  if  his  interest  prompts  him  to  it :  the  m 
shame  in  the  face,  and  looked  it  out  of  countc 
swallowed  down  scorn,  and  digested  it.  Hii 
lorn  and  gone ;  and  he  knows  that  a  good  na 
no  resurrection. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  second  thii 
was  to  show,  by  what  ways  men  come  to  casi 
grow  impudent  in  sin.     I  proceed  now  to  the 

III.  Which  is  to  show  the  several  degrees  of  i 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  recount  them  all,  but  on 
the  most  notorious:  as 

1.  A  showing  of  the  greatest  respect  and 
obsequious  applications  and  addresses  to  lewd 
sons:  and  that  without  any  pretence  of  dufy 
yet  alone  can  justify  and  excuse  men  in  it. 
that  no   vice  can  warrant    the  least   feilure 
parents  or  governors,  be  they  never  so  bad; 
respect  shown  to  these  does  not  so  much  fall  u 
whom  it  is  directed,  as  redound  upon  the  divii 
is  commanded.     But  when  people  voluntarily 
persons  living  in  open  and  avowed  wickedness, 
retinue,  and  their  acquaintance,  and  dependent 
speak  honourably  and  aflectionately  of  them, 
properly  to  vouch  for  and  to  abet  their  crime : 
sidered,  ought  to  make  their  persons  as  conter 
of  men,  as  it  certainly  rend^^  them  vile  in 
Heretofore,  persons  of  honour  and  genteel  qi 
could  not  give  a  deeper  wound  to  their  ow 
being  so  much  as  seen  in  the  company  of  such 
and  suitable  to  this  was  the  practice  of  the  prii 

1  Cor.  V.  11,  "I  have  written  to  you,"  6ays 
keep  company,  if  any  man  who  is  called  a  b 
oator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or  a  railer, 
an    extortioner;    with   such   a  one,  no   not    1 

2  Thess.  iii.  14,  "  If  any  man  obey  not  our  w 
note  diat  man,  and  have  no  company  with  hii 
ashamed.''  Were  this  well  practised,  many  ^ 
parlours  nor  ante-chambers  to  receive  visitants 
possible  courtship  and  attendance  is  thought  t 
towards  persons  infamous  and  odious,  and  fit 
none  but  by  God  himself,  who  visits  after  a  n 
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the  courtiers  of  the  world.  And  what  is  the  ground  of 
AAHiat  the  great  inducement  both  to  men  iand  women 
Idress  to  such  scandalous  livers?  Why,  the  very  bottom 
nd  of  all  is,  that  by  this  means  they  may  give  credit  and 
tice  to  the  rice ;  that  so, .  as  occasion  serves,  they  may, 
lisrepute,  practise  it  themselves. 

e  second  degree  of  shamelessness  in  sin  is,  to  defend  it. 
i  xvi.  15,  "Ye  are  they  who  justify  yourselves,"  says 
iour  to  the  Pharisees;  they  were  not  only  egregious 
»,  and  gross  violators  of  the  law,  but  they  also  faced 
le  ^world,  that  they  did  well  and  meritoriously  in  those 
igs,  in  which  their  hypocrisy  and  violation  of  the  law  did 

Nb>^  even  to  extenuate  or  excuse  a  sin  is  bad  enough ; 
defend  it  is  mtolerable.  For  he  who  excuses  a  sin,  still 
s  it  to  be  a  sin,  and  only  endeavours  to  cover  it,  or  ac 

take  off  some  degree  of  its  ^uilt.  But  he  who  defends 
rly  denies  its  guilt,  and,  as  x  may  so  speak,  absolutely 
t.  For  he  puts  it  into  another  rank  and  order  of  actions, 
its  legality,  and  so  confounds  the  essential  differences  of 
nanners ;  which  is  directly  "  to  call  evil  good ;"  the  thing 
God  declares  himself  so  peculiarly  to  abominate.  Such 
►perly  the  devil's  advocates.  For  he  who  does  the  part  of 
ocate,  pleads  not  for  mercy  upon  breach  of  law  confessed ; 
5  >vere  properly  to  beg,  and  not  to  plead;  but  he  alleges 
le  law  is  not>  broken;   and  that  therefore  upon  terms  of 

his  cause  is  good,  and  consequently  needs  no  pardon,  but 

right  on  his  side.  In  like  manner,  whosoever  manages 
iriPs  cause,  by  defending  an  ill  action,  in  pleading  for  that, 
s  by  consequence  implead  the  law;  to  which  he  endeavours 
oncile  it.  For  if  that  be  not  against  the  law,  neither  can 
V  be  against  that :  so  that  by  this  means  the  divine  precept 
es  a  party  in  the  crime,  and  the  rule  itself  a  transgressor, 
fend  sin  is  to  justify  it;  and  to  justify  it  is  to  pronounce 
iccording  to  sentence  of  law ;  and  that  surely  is  to  condemn 
w:  a  higher  aflront  than  which  cannot  be  passed  upon 
eat  author  and  giver  of  it.  Yet  such  wretches  both  have 
and  still   are  found  in  the  world.     Some  of  which   have 

to  argue  for  their  debauchery  from  principles  (some  call 
oracles)  of  reason ;  and  some  again  have  been  so  unsuffera- 
rofane,  as  to  throw  scripture  itself  in  the  face  of  God,  by 
ng  it  in  behalf  of  their  lewdness.  I  shall  not  allege  in- 
s,  and  am  sorry  that  I  can:  but  God  knows  what  pitiful 
lers,  what  forlorn  disputants  such  show  themselves,  while 
plead  reason  for  that  which  contradicts'  reason,  and  allege 
ire  in  opposition  to  religion.  Nothijjg  I  am  sure  can  be 
id  for  them ;  nor  perhaps  do  such  persons  think  that  their 
s  need  either  plea  or  pardon.  For  that  which  may  be 
led,  certainly  needs  not  to  be  pardoned;  and  therefore,  if 
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they  will  venture  things  upon  this  issue,  and 
merits  of  the  cause,  they  must  thank  themselves, 
great  ludgment,  God  sends  them  away  with  i 
but  this :  that  as  they  have  defended  their  sinSj 
see  whether  their  sins  can  defend  them. 

3.  The  third  and  last  degree  of  shamelessn 
glory  in  it.  And  higher  than  this  the  cor 
nature,  as  corrupt  as  it  is,  cannot  possibly  go ; 
is,  this  may  seem  to  proceed,  not  so  much  froE 
it,  as  from  something  that  is  a  direct  contradictio] 
any  thing  in  nature  incline  a  man  to  glory  in 
to  pride  and  plume  himself  in  his  deformities 
one  yet  seen  to  boast  of  a  blear  eye  or  a  crookec 
not  the  defects  of  the  soul  by  so  much  the  m 
much  the  soul  is  naturally  more  noble  than  tl 
faculties  of  one  more  excellent  than  the  shaj 
•f  the  pther  ? 

Yet  some  there  are  who  have  shaken  off  rea 
so  far,  as  to  proclaim  and  trumpet  out  those  ^ 
house-tops,  which  such  as  sin  but  at  an  ordinal 
ness  commit  only  in  the  comers  of  them :  "  the; 
as  Sodom,  and  hide  it  not,"  as  the  prophet  says 
as  the  apostle  expresses  it  to  the  height,  Phil,  iii 
in  their  shame."  A  thing  as  much  against  na 
against  religion ;  and  fall  as  contrary  to  the  cour 
the  one,  as  to  the  most  confessed  rules  of  the  oth 
such  monsters  there  are.  For  may  we  not  he 
what  quantities  of  drink  they  can  pour  down 
weak  brethren  they  have  in  such  heroic  pot-c( 
the  table  ?  And  do  not  others  report  with  plea 
tion,  how  dexterously  they  have  overreached  t 
neighbour?  how  neatly  they  have  gulled  him 
abused  him  in  his  bed?  And  lastly,  have  nol 
that  frontless  and  horrid  impudence,  as  to  say 
hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day  in  which  an  ho 
virtuous  man  should  be  ashamed  to  show  their  I 
How  long  such  persons  may  live  I  know  not 
deserve  to  live  it  is  easy  to  tell.  And  I  dare 
that  it  is  as  much  the  concern  of  government,  ar 
nation,  that  the  utterers  of  such  things  should  b< 
the  hand  of  public  justice,  as  it  can  be  to  put  t( 
a  highwayman,  or  any  such  common  malefac 
publicly  to  set  up  a  standard  in  the  behalf  of 
colours,  and  avowedly  to  assert  and  espouse  tl 
defiance  of  all  that  is  sacred  or  civil,  moral  or 
confess,  I  am  ashamed  thus  to  lay  open  men'j 
But  whosoever  they  are,  who  are  come  to  this 
know  that  they  are  consummate  in  vice,  and  up< 
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»Iy  bad,  diat  the  devil  himself  can  neither  laake  nor  wish 
(e.  And  thus  mtieb  for  tHe  third  thing  proposed,  which 
>w  the  several  degrees  of  shamelessness  in  sin.     Pass  we 

B 

hich  is  to  show  the  reasons  why  it  biimgs  down  judgment 
ictum  upon  the  sinner.  I  shall  asagn  two. 
:;ause  shamelessness  in  sin  always ,  presupposes  those 
nd  courses  which  God  rarely  suffers  to  go  unpunished. 
poses  them,  I  say,  as  the  prpper  causes  from  which  this 
nciess  does  proceed.  For  I  have  shown  that  great  and 
crimes,  custom  in  sinning,  the  criminal  examples  of  great 
sther  with  a  general  and  received  practice  of  vice,  are  the 

means  by  which  tlie  heart  of  man  comes  to  be  hardened 
11  dense  of  and  shame  for  sin.  But  now  every  one  of  these 
t  particularly  solicit  and  call  upon  God  for  justice,  and  put 
ons  of  vengeance  into  his  hands ;  so  that  shamelessness  in 
okes  and  draws  down  wrath  in  the  strength  and  slock  of 
:,  which  a  man  always  contracts  before  he  can  come  to  be 
s. 

e  other  reason  why  shamelessness  in  sin  brings  down  the 
judgments  upon  men,  is  from  the  destructive  influence 
:  has  upon  the  government  of  the  world.  For  the  better 
nding  of  which,  we  ^ust  observe,  that  God,  the  wise  and 
9  governor  of  the  universe,,  finds  it  necessary  in  the 
\i  bis  providence  to  punish  some  sms,  even  in  this  life. 
\  are  murders,  perjuries,  adulteries,  gross  falsehoods,  and 
;  and  generally  all  such  crimes  as  have  in  them  a  peculiar 
f  to  overthrow  government  and  common  society  amon^t 
n  the  number  of  which  (if  we  may  call  it  one  kind  of  sin, 

rather  a  general  preparative  to  all  sin)  we  may  reckon 
umelessness  in  sinning.  It  is  an  observation  frequent  in 
rel,  that  "when  there  is  a  general  depravation  and  cor- 
of  the  manners  of  any  people,  that  government  cannot 

And  it  is  manifest,  that  the  integrity  of  men's  manners 
be  secured,  where  there  is  not  preserved  upon  men's 
I  true  estimate  of  vice  and  virtue;  that  is,  where  vice  is 
red  upon  as  shameful  and  opprobrious,  and  virtue  valued 
hy  and  honourable.  But  now,  where  vice  walks  with  a 
front,  and  no  shame  attends  the  practice  or  the  practisers 
here  is  an  utter  confusion  of  the  first  dividing  and  dis- 
ing    properties  of  tnen's    actions;    morality  Ms   to    the 

and  government  must  quickly  follow.  For  if  virtue 
mce  to  be  hissed  and  exploded,  and  forced  to  hide  its  head, 
m  recommend  it,  with  all  its  rigours,  to  the  choice  and 
\  of  mankind?  since  it  is  not  imaginable,  that  men  will 
dns  to  abridge  and  restrain  the  unruly  appetites  of  their 
when  no  other  reward  shall  follow  all  these .  severities, 
n.— 15  k2 
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but  scorn  and  reproach.  And  if,  on  the  < 
appetites  should  be  left  folly  at  liberty  to  tal 
tant  satisfaction,  how  shall  government  suppo 
shall  laws  be  able  to  subsist,  where  the  ^ 
become  creditable,  and  brings  an  esteem  to  th 
most  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  fence  a|;ains 
tation ;  especially  when  the  vice  acts  also  i 
mighty  natural  propensity  to  it  For,  in  this  c; 
society  like  a  torrent  or  inundation,  with  a  f 
it  on ;  and  virtue  must  either  swim  against  wii 
is,  both  against  the  stru^les  of  appetite,  anc 
of  the  world  besides ;  or  it  must  sink  and  be 
prevailing  stream  of  a  contraiy  practice.  Hoi 
of  virtue,  and  shame  of  vice.  But  if  these  coi 
transplaced,  so  that  honour  still  waits  on  vice, 
government  becomes  presendy  like  a  curious  e 
by  the  violent  motion  of  its  own  springs  and 
misplaced. 

And  whenever  it  comes  to  fare  thus  with  a 

and  common  honesty  seem  to  make  their  ap 

Governor  of  all  things,  to  take  the  matter  i 

and  to  correct  those  clamorous  enormities  w 

big  and  strong  for  law  or  shame,  or  any  hu 

accordingly   God  often  finds  himself   engage 

judgment  to  assert  and  declare  his  sovereign 

msolent  and  audacious  sinners,  that  where  shs 

must  begin,  or  the  government  of  the  wqrld 

men   will    not    see,  they  must   be  made  to 

between  vice  and  virtue.     For  where  natur 

themselves  too  weak  to  redress  the  extravag 

ners,  a  blow  from  heaven  must  do  the  business 

the  world    must  fall    into  confusion  and    di 

great  judge  and  ruler  of  all  things,  who  even 

has   undertaken  tlie  protection  of  law,  ordei 

below,  so  long  as  he  suffers  the  world  to  st 

these  to  fell.    And  therefore,  when  vice  is 

and  scoma  all  the  corrections  which  fear  anc 

God  lays  hold  on  judgment,  makes  bare  his 

justice  upon  daring  sinners,  does  then  most  ea 

his  own  providence  too.     And  thus  much  for  t 

po«ed ;  which  was  to  show  the  reasons  why  t 

brings  down  judgment  and  destruction  upon  the 

now  to  the 

v.  And  last,  which  is  to  show  what  thosi 
which  it  procures  the  sitmer^s  rtdn  and  destrua 
it  must  be  confessed  that  tiiey  neither  are  nor 
known  to  any,  but  to  him  who  alone  knows 
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f  his    ovm  will,  the  great  rule  and  compass  which  his  ^       *     •.  ' 

i  steers  1^.    Nevertheless,  so  far  as  his  word  dictates,  |^  kkx  *'■    '*  ^ 

afely  pronounce;  and  what  we  find  recorded  in  that,  to  |l*^!'«f^'^^'4i.''K 


.  ^ 


done  by  God  upon  such  kind  of  sinners  formerly,  we  fe4'«**''L'  '»^j^'* 

antably  infer   is  the  most    likely  to  be  done  by  him  ^jfi!^^'^^  if^il^: 

shall  instance  in  three  several  sorts  of  judmnents,  which  .        .  ;     •     !i^*. 

n   scripture  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  snameless  sin-  j?  '^""i1T'*>'i?f*!; 

adden  and  disastrous  death;,  and  indeed  suddenness  in  F  >>   It*'!; 

bardly  be  without  disaster.     When  the  Israelites  made  T  J  '"'  ''f^i'^'l  *^''' 

ed   combination  with  the  Moabites,  we  find  Zimri,  one  f^-^f^'^ijl^  jHr^* 

nces  of  the  p^ple,  leading  Cozbi,  an  infamous  strumpet,  \     ^    . .    .'^  -C^ 

tent  before  Moses,  and  a£  the  qon^gation  looking  on  V         .  ^    1    ^  j] 

ping  eyes  and  bleeding  hearts.    This  surely  was  impu-  j  I'^'.i 

the  hei^t;  impudence,  as  it  were,  working  up  to  a  full  ^'"•ji  ^'  "" 

.nd  -we  know  how  quickly  the  divine  justice  revenged  -CiT  .lf^^f^ '•" 

hem  by  the  sword  of  Phinehas,  and  such  a  sudden  un-  Jl.in!':''^^?*  jd!*|[ 

r  execution  as  despatched  them  both  into  another  world  f|.;;^*^  . '   '  1^^^'jv 

Hther  space  or  power  of  repenting  for  what  they  had  i^ll^^^-.'A^-t^ 

bis,    .  .  .     -  ^  fy-      Ij'^j^ 

>ther   sort  of  judgment  is  war  and  desolation.    In  the  \     "      -'      f 

1  20th  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges,  we  read  what  a  ?,,..-.' 

2  piece  of  vilify  was  acted  by  some  of  the  Beniamites.  ^%  f  *!^: .  yii*  .a^ 
en  satis&ction  was  demanded  of  them,  the  whole  tribe  p'\^  .:  ''"^Cf'"" 
5  villany  and  the  villains  too;  they  own  the  defence  of  K  '  '"  •ji^-l' 
h  sword  in  hand;  they  fight  for  an  action  not  fit  to  be  T  •*■' .  rl*'  'f't 
and   plead  the  cause  of  meir  lewdness  both  with  their  ^L^  Ipr  * 

1  their  blood  too  about  their  ears.    And  was  not  this  to  |   ,.i;;j,    Ji).*.'^:': 

'  agamst  all  shame?    For  could  there  be  a  more  absolute  '/  ',        'r*Jhfi 

sssed  homage  paid  to  vice,  than  thus  to  march  under  its  F  .     .Jj>,;> 

md  to  fight  it3  battles?    But  what  is  the  consequence  of  »       -      >•  ^sLf'^ 

Why  a  whole  tribe  is  ahnost  cut  off  and  destroyed  by  ;  .  .  '  "ji^^ 

ivil  war;  and  such  a  sweeping  overthrow  and  slaughter  j.      Y*^  **•'% /t^ 

nfamous  army,  as  may  for  ever  oe  a  convincing  lesson  to  j^-  *j  \;*!!'8Jllj|i|*'^' 
ameless  wretches,  how  ill    they  consult  for  themselves, 
\d  that  blood  which  should  blusn  for  sm,  in  the  foul  and 

efence  of  it-  '  .     .        ., 

third  sort  of  judgment  is  captivity:  which  was  that  here  \     '\f'-*^^*!^^/f^ 

ed  by  the  prophet  in  the  text  against  the  men  of  Israel,  :  -  *'*-;?'/> 

5wn  past  shame.  And  a  severe  one  it  was  certainly;  i;  .rcV|  ';*i:*iii  *'"  ■ 
le  proud  and    fierce  armies  of  the  Assyrians  came  up  .  '     ^wfL^t^;? 

(erusalem,  sacked  the  city,  and.  laid  the  temple  even  with  »»,;  '^^i'i.V^'^jita 
md;  and  upon  an.  absolute  and  entire  conquest,  carried  ••;'!  i:i|"'^'^nft 

le  inhabitants  captive  into  Babylon.  Shameless,  it  seems,  ^'^  '*^;,»' *^:l;-r^'^lp 
I  been  in  their  sin,  and  therefore  God  would  make  them  i      •  sf*^^ 

at  shame  was  in  their  punishment;  in  those  bitter  taunts  ^.  ..  f  fn^-  ry 
itumelies  which  always  pass  upon  the  conquered  from  an  [•'*^'^: 
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insolent  and  victorious  enemy.  Conquest  an 
haps  the  bitterest  cup  that  rengeance  can  put 
siiiul  people.  David  chose  the  plague  and 
as  the  lesser  evil,  and  the  gentler  infliction  oi 
>xrho  shall  consider  the  rage  and  la-wless  fury 
vadin^  army,  needs  no  other  account  of  ih 
vanq[uished :  no  respect  to  the  aged,  no  comp 
in  a  word,  the  Assyrians  were  as  shameless 
the  Jews  had  been  m  their  sins ;  which  made 
not  only  a  just,  but  also  a  suitable  revenge. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  what  those  judgm 
from  time  to  time  has  inflicted  upon  bold  and 
and  are  we  now  sure  that  none  of  all  these 
for  us?  The  text  bej^ns  with  the  charge  o 
ends  with  the  denunciation  of  judgment ;  am 
think  we,  to  divide  and  separate  the  latter 
former,  the  efiect  from  the  cause ;  and  while 
under  one,  wholly  to  escape  the  other?  He 
reaches  us,  has  been  made  out  by  showing  w 
dence  some  amongst  us  defend  an,  and  w 
confidence  others  live  in  it ;  and  lastly,  v 
others  countenance  it.  So  that  vice  has  clej 
and  carried  it  against  all  opposition.  It  rides 
gloriously,  lives  magnificently,  and  feres  del 
and  all  this  in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  w 
one  or  shame  of  the  other.  Nay,  so  for  are 
from  sneaking  under  their  guilt,  that  they  s 
much  as  hold  down  their  head  for  less  crim 
have  lost  theirs.  Such  a  rampancy  of  vice  hj 
mercies,  or  rather  miracles,  brouent  England 
other  hand,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  man 
persons,  who  had  both  done  and  suffered  1 
prince,  their  church,  and  their  country,  as  a 
live  in  want  and  misety,  and  a  dismal  lack  c 
they  had  rather  work  or  beg,  do  or  suffer  an 
their  bread.  This  is  our  present  case ;  and 
thriving  wretches  know  that  this  their  pros] 
contagious  lewdness  may  not  be  preparing 
fagot,  or  provoking  God  to  pour  in  a 
enemy  upon  us,  an  enemy  whom  we  have  beei 
fond  of;  for  hardly  any  oAer  judgment  rema 
the  nation?  This  surely  it  is  natural  and  p 
imagine,  that  such  as  thus  "  glory  in  their  sh; 
so  high  and  great,  should  have  shame  and 
their  glory.  My  business,  I  confess,  has  hi 
course  upon  the  f^phet's  words ;  and  I  hea 
tioing  I  may  not  prove  too  much  a  prophet  mys 

But  whether  things  may  so  happen  to  us 
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ind  almost  national  Hnpudence  in  sin  should  ever  bring 
of  the  forementioned  judgments  upon  us  (which  God  in 
rt),  one  judgment  I  mn  sure,  it  will  infallibly  bring  along 
\d  that  IS  itself.  And  can  there  be  a  dreadfuller  judg- 
that  which  gives  a  man  a  universal  disposition  to  all  sin  ? 
fTS  up  his  soul,  as  it  were,  a  blank  to  the  devil,  to  write 
7III  upon  it  ?  Of  all  the  curses  which  can  possibly  befall 
there  is  none  comparable  to  this,  that  he  should  add 
iniquity,  and  fall  from  sin  to  sin ;  which  the  shameless 
iinot  but  do,  till  he  fells  by  it  too:  his  recovery,  while 
t  character,  being  utterly  impossible.  For  where  there 
;e  for  shame,  there  can- be  none  for  repentance.  Sha?ae- 
aturally  and  necessarily  seals  a  man  up  under  impenitencv 
nitence  seals  him  up  to  destniction.  God  of  his  infinit»i 
work  better  minds  in  us,  which  he  must  and  will  do,  if 
s  better  things  for  us, 

om  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
ajesty,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 
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SERMON  Vm. 

CONCEALMENT  OF  SIN  NO  SECURITY  TO  '. 

NuMBEBs  xxxn.  23,  latter  par 
Be  sure  your  dn  vnll  find  you 

Of  all  the  ways  to  be  taken  for  the  prevc 
plague  of  mankind,  sin,  there  is  none  so  rational 
to  confute  and  baffle  those  motives  by  which  i 
venture  upon  it ;  and  amongst  all  such  motive 
seems  chiefly  to  be  overpowered  and  prevaile( 
wit,  secresy  in  committing  sin,  and  impunity  co; 

Accordingly,  Moses,  in  this  chapter,  havmg 
pany  of  men  suspected  guilty  of  a  base  and 
though  couched  under  a  veiy  fair  pretence  (as 
use  to  be),  he  endeavours  to  dash  it  in  its  very 
ticularly  applying  himself  to  encounter  those 
and  arguments  which  he  knew  were  the  mo! 
age  them  in  it;  and  this  he  does  very  brie 
by  assuring  them,  that  how  covertly  and  arti 
might  carry  on  their  dark  project,  yet  their  s 
find  them  out. 

The  subject  and  occasion  of  the  words  is 
but  the  design  of  them  is  manifestly  of  a  ui 
reaching  the  case  of  all  sinners  in  the  work 
trance  upon  any  sinful  act  or  course.  Anc 
consider  them  according  to  this  latter  and  m( 
casting  the  prosecution  of  them  under  the 
heads:  as, 

L  I  shall  show  that  men  generally,  if  not 
the  commission  of  sin  upon  a  secret  confidence 
impunity. 

II.  I  shall  show  the  grounds  and  reasons  up 
up  such  a  confidence.    And 

III.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show  the  vanity  of 
declaring  those  several  ways  by  which,  in  the  i 
tainly  to  be  defeated. 

Of  each  of  which  in  their  order. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  them ;  to  wit,  that  rm 
alwaysy  proceed  to  the  commission  of  «n,  upon  a 
conceameni  or  impunity.  For  the  better  hand 
position,  I  shall  lay  down  these  two  assertions. 
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at  no  man  is  iDduced  to  sin,  considered  m  itself,  as 
bsolutely  or  merely  evil,  but  as  it  bears  some  resemblance 
ranee  of  good,  in  the  apprehensions  of  him  who  commits 
Bun  it  is  that  there  can  be  no  real  good  in  sin ;  but  if  it 
shadow,  no  show  of  good,  it  could  not  possibly  be  made 
t  of  a  human  choice ;  the  will  of  man  never  choosing  or 
g  any  thing  under  the  proper  notion  of  evil.  But  then, 
le  kind  of  this  good;  if  we  would  know  what  that 
also  as  certain,  that  no  man  can  be  so  far  deluded, 
r  besotted  in  his  judgment,  as  to  imagine  that  sin  can 
y  tfain^  of  moral  good  in  it ;  forasmuch  as  that  imports  a 
ntradiction  to  the  very  nature,  notion,  and  definition  of  sin; 
«fore  besides  that,  philosophy,  we  know,  owns  and  asserts 
er  sorts  of  good,  to  wit,  pleasing  and  profitable;  good 
>roperIy  the  denomination  of  a  thing,  as  it  suits  with 
ires  or  inclinations.  According  to  which  acception  of 
d,  whatever  pleases  or  profits  us,  may,  upon  that  general 
,  be  called  good;  though  otherwise  it  swerves  from  the 
rules  and  laws  of  honesty  and  morality.  And  upon  the 
;round,  sin  itself,  so  far  as  it  carries  either  pleasure  or 
rith  it,  is  capable  of  being  apprehended  by  the  mind  of 
I  good;  and  consequently  of  being  chosen  or  embraced 
will  as  such. 

he  other  assertion  to  be  laid  down  is,  that  God  has  annexed 
eat  evils  to  every  siu,  in  opposition  to  the  pleasure  and 
»f  it ;  to  wit,  shame  and  pain.  He  has,  by  an  eternal  and 
ighteous  decree,  made  these  two  the  inseparable  effects 
nsequents  of  sin.  They  are  the  wages  assigned  it  by  the 
f  Heaven ;  so  that  whosoever  commits  it,  ought  to  account 
and  punishment  to  belong  to  him  as  his  righttul  inheritance, 
is  Grod  who  has  joined  them  together  by  an  irreversible 
e;  ,and  it  is  not  in  the  power  or  art  of  man  to  put  them 
r.  And  now,  as  God  has  made  these  two  evils  the  sure 
lents  of  sb,  so  there  is  nothing  which  the  nature  of  man 
)  peculiarly  dread  and  abhor  as  these;  they  being  indeed 
>st  directly  and  absolutely  destructive  of  all  its  enjoyments ; 
ich  as  they  reach  and  confound  it  in  the  adequate  subject  of 
ent,  the  soul  and  body ;  shame  being  properly  the.  torment 
one,  and  pain  of  the  other.  For  the  mind  of  man  can  have 
;  or  relish  of  any  pleasure  in  the  world,  while  it  is  actually 
ed  and  overwhelmed  with  shame;  nothing  does  so  keenly 
olerably  afiect  the  soul  as  infamy ;  it  drinks  up  and  consumes 
ckness,  the  gaiety,  and  activity  of  the  spirits:  it  dejects 
mtenance,  made  by  God  himself  to  look  upwards;  so  that 
ble  creature,  the  masterpiece  of  the  creation,  dares  not  so 
u  lift  up  either  his  head  or  his  thoughts,  but  it  is  a 
n  to  him  even  to  look  upon  others,  and  yet  a  greater 
ooked  upon  by  them.     And  as  shame  thus  mortifies  the 
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soul,  SO  pain  or  punishment  (the  other  twin  efie 
harasses  the  body.  We  know  how  much  mis 
to  bring  upon  the  body  in  this  life  (in  whicl 
pleasures^  as  well  as  other  things,  are  but  imperi 
never  a  limb  or  part,  never  a  vein  or  artery  < 
it  is  the  scene  and  receptacle  of  pain,  whensoev 
God  to  unfence  it,  and  let  in  some  sharp  dis 
upon  it.  And  so  exceedingly  af&ictive  are  th 
that  there  is  nothing  which  anects  the  body  in 
sure,  in  any  degree  comparable  to  that  wnich 
way  of  pain.  For  is  there  any  pleasure  in  nati 
the  impressions  of  die  gout,  the  stone,  or  even 
itself?  But  then  further,  when  we  shall  consid 
which  we  have  here  mentioned,  and  a  great 
but  the  preludiums,  the  first-fruits,  and  beginni 
which  shall  be  infinitely  advanced,  and  finally 
torments  of  another  world;  when  the  body  sha 
bed  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  be  lodged  for 
ing  furnace  of  an  almighty  wrath ;  this  considc 
or  ought  to  satisfy  us,  that  God  will  not  be  beh: 
sinner  in  point  of  punishment,  whatsoever  pron 
have  made  him  in  point  of  pleasure. 

And  now  if  we  put  these  two  assertions,  I 
together:  as  first,  That  no  man  ever  engage 
he  apprehends  in  it  something  of  pleasure  or 
secondly,  That  shame  and  pam  are  by  Grod  1 
assured  consequents  of  sin;  which  are  utterly 
and  destructive  of  all  such  pleasure  or  advantaj 
follow  from  hence,  that  the  will  cannot  possibly  c 
as  the  understanding  is  under  a  full  conviction  < 
shame  and  punishment  shall  certainly  follow  the 
For  no  man,  doubtless,  is  so  furiously  bent  upon  hii 
infamous  passion,  as  to  attempt  the  satisfaction  of 
place,  or  in  th«  face  of  the  sun  and  of  the  world, 
of  the  avenger  applied  to  his  heart. 

Covetousness,  we  all  know,  is  a  blinding,  as  \ 
and  a  bold  vice;  yet  certainly  it  could  never  b 
any  one  to  that  degree,  as  to  make  a  judge  t^ke 
bench,  or  in  the  open  sight  of  the  court.    No ; 
able  to  conquer  and  cast  off  those  innate  fears, 
thought  fit  to  bridle  and  govern  the  fury  of  his 
to  bid  defiance  to  an  evil  which  his  best  and  sti 
assure  him  to  be  unsupportable ;   and  therefore 
must  be,  some  way  or  other,  first  unshackled 
these^  evils,  before  his  will  and  his  choice  can  b 
practice  of  sin.     And  does  not  this  give  us  a  m 
as  well   as  true    account  of  the  infinite   reaso 
scripture's  charging  all  sin  upon  unbelief,  as  tl 
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r  mexi^s  apo&tsOT  from  God?  For  let  men  think' and  say 
sy  v^l,  yet  when  they  venture  upon  sm,  they  do  not 
meve  that  God  will  ever  revenge  it  upon  them ;  they 
eed  have  some  general^  faint,  speculative  belief  of  hell 
Lnation;  but  ^uch  a  belief  as  is  particular  and  practical, 
x>iially  applies  and  brings  it  home  to  their  own  condition, 
'  are  void  of;  and  it  is  against  the  methods  of  reason  and 
for  any  man  to  commit  sin  with  such  a  belief  fbll  and 
on  tis  roirit:  and  consequently,  the  heart  must  prevari- 
L  shift  off  these  persuasions  the  best  it  can,  m  order  to  its 
sa^  to  sin ;  and  this  can  by  no  other  means  be  so  efiect- 
>ne,  as  by  promising  itself  secresy  in  sin,  and  impunityr 
pe  after  it.  For  these  two  reach  and  remove  all  a  man's 
y  givmg  him  security  against  those  two  grand  terrifying 
of  sin,  shame  and  pam.  Assure  but  the  sinner,  that  he 
either  be  discovered  nor  punished,  and  presently  the  reins 
e  upon  all  his  appetites;  and  they  are  free  to  take  their 
ing  in  all  enormities  whatsoever.  But  yet,  since  this  is 
he  eflected  without  the  help  of  some  ar^ments  and  con- 
cHis,  which  may  have  something  of  show,  at  least,  to 
,    thou^    nothing  of  strength    to  convince    the    reason ; 


re. 


We  shall  now,  under  our  next  head,  endeavour  to  give 
ftccoimt  of  those  Jidlacious  grounds  upon  which  the  sinner  is 
take  up  such  a  cor^idencey  as  to  believe  that  he  shall  be  able 
rj  off  his  sin  clear,  without  either  discovery  or  retribution. 
no  doubt,  weak  and  shallow  enough  we  shall  find  them 
nd  such  as  could  never  persuade  any  man  to  sin,  did  not  his 
>ve  to  sin  persuade  him  much  more  forcibly  than  all  such  con- 
dons  ;  some  of  which  are  these  that  follow.  As, 
Men  consider  the  success  which  they  have  actually  had  in  the 
ission  of  many  sins ;  and  this  proves  an  encouraging  argu- 
to  them  to  commit  the  same  for  die  future :  as  naturally 
sting  this  to  their  thoughts,  that  what  they  have  done  so 
without  either  discovery  or  punishment,  may  be  so  done  by 
a^in.  For  nothing  does  so  much  confirm  a  man  in  the 
uance  of  any  practice,  as  frequent  experience  of  success  in 
be  does ;  the  proper  genuine  Tesult  of  this  being  confidence, 
ne  men  indeed  stumble  in  their  very  first  entrance  upon  a 
course;  and  this  their  disappointment  fi^uently  proves 
cure,  by  making  them  to  retreat  and  draw  off  timely,  as 
disheartoied  with  so  unfortunate  a  beginning.  And  it  is, 
ubt,  the  singular  mercy  and  indulgence  of  God  to  such,  thus 
»ss  and  turn  them  out  of  the  paths  of  destruction ;  which 
b^  found  smooth,  safe,  and  pleasurable,  the  corruption  of 
hearts  would  have  infallibly  engaged  them  in  them  to  their 
end.  That  traveller,  surely,  has  but  little  cause  to  com- 
b.  U.—16  L 
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plain,  .who  by  breaking  a  leg,  or  an  arm,  at  hi 
upon  an  unfortunate  journey,  prevents  the  loedi: 
his  journey's  end ;  it  being  but  a  vety  uncomfo 
veiling,  to  finish  one's  ioiimey  and  one's  life 
reason,  therefore,  have  they  to  own  themselve 
voured  by  Providence,  who  have  been  stopped  i 
it,  in  the  very  first  attempts  of  any  sin,  and  the 
it  were  a  brand,  out  of  the  fire,  or,  which  is  yet 
kept  from  ever  falling  into  it:  their  being  scorcl 
their  being  burnt :  while  the  fright,  caused  by  & 
narrowly  escaped,  has  been  always  firesh  upon 
and  such  as  come  to  be  thus  happily  firig^ted  ii 
not  so  easily  fooled  out  of  them  again.  In  st 
in  the  first  essays  of  a  vicious  course,  is  a  balk 
of  the  bold  undertaker.  And  therefore,  on  tl 
God  is  pleased  to  leave  a  man  under  the  full  sw 
any  vice,  he  does  not  concern  his  providence  to 
impediment  in  such  a  one's  way,  but  suffers  him 
ceed  in  his  villany,  to  effect  aU  his  projects,  and 
satisfaction  of  his  lewd  desires.  And  this  flus 
makes  him  hard  and  insensible;  and  that  mak 
and  daring:  and  so  locks  him  fast  in  the  eml 
while  he  has  not  the  least  surmise  of  the  sadness 
that  the  present  sweets  of  sin  will  and  must  be 
end :  but  like  a  sot  in  a  tavern,  first  drinks  hi 
then  forgets  that  there  is  a  reckoning  to  be  paid. 

Such  a  one  the  devil  accounts  he  has  fast  eno 

cause  none  shall  so  studioudy  endeavour  to  prom 

and  success  in  sin,  as  he,  who  at  present  temp 

will  hereafter  torment  him  for  it.    For  the  dev 

the  sinner  should  feel  any  trouble  for  sm,  till  h< 

for  good  and  all  in  that  place  which  is  designed 

and  not  amendment ;  and  where  all  that  he  can  d( 

nal  ages  can  contribute  nothing  to  his  release 

that  the  sinner  may  sleep  on  soundly  in  his  sin, 

sure  to  make  his  bed  soft  enough.    It  is  said 

that  there  are  two  things  much  accounted  of  and 

in  the  world,  which  yet  he  heartily  wishes  his  en 

if  he  be  a  gamester,  he  inay  win;  the  other, 

courter  of  women,  he  may  obtain  his  desires ;  f 

well  enough,  that  either  of  these  courses  will, 

prove  his  undoing  in  the  long  run.     In  like  n 

devil  has  the  management  of  a  sinner,  he  will 

over  him  so,  that  he  shall  never  be  alarmed  w 

graces,  and  other  calamitous  effects  of  sin  (if  the 

can  ward  them  off,)  but  diall  pursue  his  vice  with 

reputation. 

And  while  the  sinner  can  do  so,  such  is  the  ] 
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to  deeeive  himself  in  a  tfainff  wbich  he  passionately 
Kt  baring  thus  acquitted  himseU  to  himself,  he  takes  it 
d   tliat  &)d  will  acquit  him  too ;  and)  like  our  late  sane- 

since  justified  rebels,  conoludes  that  God  and  he,  for- 
'-  still  ci  a  mind:  in  Eccles.  viii.  11,  ^^ Because,"  says 
man,  ^<  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed 
therefore  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  Ailly  set  in 
o  evil."  Here  he  ^ves  as  an  account  of  the  secret  rea- 
r  most  sinners'  hearts;  namely,  that  because  God  does 
>iind  :&em  in  the  very  act  of  sin,  by  some  immediate 
t,  therefore  they  resolve  upon  a  more  audacious  progress 
Eui  so  sing  Agag's  requiem  to  themselves,  that  ^^  surely 
mess  of  death  is  past:"  but  much  surer  will  such  find, 
o  man's  being  past  fear,  makes  him  past  feeling  too ;  nor 

distance  of  an  evil  abates  the  certamty  ot  it.  And  yet 
t  knower  of  hearts  ascribes  men's  resolution  to  sin  to  such 
gs  as  these  (as  sottish  and  absurd  as  they  are) :  so  that  in 
,  having  redconed  up  several  flagitious  ]»ractices,  he  adds, 
^1,  *'  These  things  thou  hast  done,  and  I  kept  silence,  and 
oughtest  that  I  was  altogether  such  a  one  as  thyself." 
Uence,  it  seems,  passes  with  such  for  his  consent,  and  his 
eking  the  guil^  wretch  by  a  present  execution,  makes  him 
e  that  Heaven  has^  passed  an  act  of  oblivicm  upon  his  rogiie- 
tfaat  henceforth  he  shall  live  and  die  a  prosperous  indemni*' 
ain,  and  his  sm  never  find  him  out.  In  which  case,  certainly 
mer  thus  to  presume  to  absolve  himself  fix>m  his  own  sins,  is 
greater  sin  tlmn  any  of  those  which  he  can  pretend  to  absolve 
finom.    But, 

L  second  ground,  upon  which  men  are  apt  to  persuade 
ves  that  they  shall  escape  the  stroke  6f  divine  justice  for 
ns,  ia  their  observi^on  of  the  great  and  flourishing  condi- 

some  of  the  topping  smners  of  the  woiid.  The^  have 
sijury  and  murder  nestle  themselves  into  a  throne,  hve  tii* 
It,  and  die  peaceably;  and  this  makes  them  question 
r  God  will  ever  concern  himself  to  revenge  that  hereafter, 
he  sterns  so  much  to  connive  at  and  countenance  here; 
Uy  since  men  are  so  generally  apt  to  judge  of  things  and  per- 
{coirding  to  tibe  present  face  and  appearance  of  them;  that 
ike  the  present  the  sdle  measure  of  the  foture,  guide  their 
nd  their  fears  by  what  they  actually  see  and  feel ;  and  in  a 
aake  their  outward  senses  the  rule  and  ground  oi  their  inmost 
lations* 

Dould  we  hear  the  secret  language  of  most  men's  thoughts, 
aid  hear  them  makinff  such  kina  of  answers  and  replies  to 
scks  of  conscience  dissuading  them  from  sm,  and  laying 
[iger  of  it  before  them,  as  these:  Pray,  what  mischief 
mch  an  oppressor,  such  a  tyrant,  or  such  a  rebel?  And 
issed  his  life  with  more  affluencie  and  jdlity,  than  such  an 
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epicure,  such  a  money-monger,  such  a  tally-b 
of  the  public?  And  have  not  some  dextero 
estates  and  made  thdr  fortunes  by  a  clever  str 
pen?  and  by  a  skilful  mistake,  written  thems 
thousand  pounds  richer  than  they  were  before 
did  not  that  discreet  Roman,  Verres,  lightii 
province,  plunder  and  carry  off  from  thence  en 
self,  his  friends,  and  his  judges  too?  And  wl 
whose  parts  lie  the  same  way,  foDow  such  luc 
the  thriving  hypocrites  of  the  present  age  fi 
from  God  and  man,  as  any  of  the  former  ?  W 
tions  as  these  (if  Ihey  may  be  called  so),  n: 
themselves  against  all  the  threatenings  of  the 
and  think  that  in  the  stren^h  of  them  they  ca 
resolute  pursuit  of  dieir  vices  for  safe  and  i 
not  the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
fire. 

Flourishing  sinners  are  indeed  plauable  argun 
to  sin :  but,  thanks  be  to  Grod,  that  for  a  sinner  U 
days  flourishing,  is  a  privilege  allowed  by  him  to 
only  such  6s  are  likdy  to  be  much  lower  in  tb 
elver  they  were  high  in  this.    But, 

3.  As  we  have  shown  how  mightily  men  f 
their  sins,  by  the  successful  examples  of  othei 
selves  or  perhaps  worse ;  so  the  next  ground  u 
wont  to  promise  themselves  security,  both  i 
and  punishment  of  their  sins,  is  the  opinion  xh 
their  own  singular  art  and  cunning  to  cone 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  of  their  power  to  res< 
jurisdiction  of  any  earthly  judge.  The  eye  c 
IS  but  of  a  weak  sight  and  a  short  reach ;  so  t 
in  the  dark,  nor  pierces  into  the  cabinet  counc 
tices  of  his  neighbours;  and  therefore,  these 
who  love  to  T^onc,  as  ivell  as  walk  in  the  darl 
contrive  and  cast  the  commission  of  their  v 
sure  coverts  of  secresy,  tiiat  they  shall  be  at 
judges  and  witnesses,  and  de^  the  inspection  < 
and  exact  inquirers.  And  this  makes  them  p 
such  bravadoes  in  their  hearts  as  these:  Who 
hear,  or  know  what  I  do  ?  The  sun  itself,  th< 
shall  never  be  conscious  to  my  actions ;  even  th 
shall  be  strangers  to  my  retirements.  So  that, 
tread  upon  cry  out  against  me,  and  the  beam  out 
and  my  own  clothes  arraign  me,  I  fear  no  disc 
language,  these  the  inward  boasts  of  secret,  or 
sinners. 

But  now,  what  if  such  strange  things  as  \ 
times  come  to  pass?  and  it  should  so  rail  out 
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Yy  that  even  these  dtunb,  inanimate  things  are  sometimes 
tably  enabled  to  clamour  and  depose  against  the  guilty 
so  that  to  the  amazement  of  the  world,  he  is  drawn 
►  public  view  out  of  all  his  lurking  holes  and  pavilions 
less?  Why  then,  upon  such  surprising  accidents  as 
me  have  yet  a  further  asylum  to  fly  to,  and  reckon  that 
jver  and  interest  shall  protect  them;  aiid  so  secure  the 
LOtwithstanding  the  discovery  of  the  sin.  And  the  truth 
sitters  stand  so  with  them,  that  the  height  of  their  con- 
^uals  the  height  of  their  crimes,  what  care  such  ungodly 
es,  whether  or  no  their  sins  are  known,  so  long  as  their 
must  not  be  touched?  No,  so  &r  are  such  from  excusing 
ring  their  lawless  practices,  that  they  choose  rather  to 
i  wear  them  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  badges  of  their 
md  marks  of  such  a  greatness  as  has  set  itself  above  the 
;  either  shame  or  fear;  even  treason  itself  dreads  not  a 
y,  if  the  overgrown  traitor  be  but  mighty  enough  to 
out ;  but  it  shall  walk  abroad  openly^  ana  look  the  world 
ace  undauntedly,  with  all  the  consciousness  of  a  clamorous 
ad  yet  with  the  confidence  of  innocence  itself.  For  wfe 
low,  that  it  is  not  mere  guilt,  but  guilt  weak  and  dis- . 
which  exposes  an  offender  to  the  merits  of  his  offence; 
only  the  Tninorum  gentium  maleflci^  malefactors  of  a  lower 
lo  break  the  law  and  are  hanged  for  it.  Whereas,  let  a 
»  never  so  foul  and  so  notorious,  yet  if  the  waiy  criminal 
irmed  and  encompassed  himself  with  friends  and  money, 
ave  off  all  approaches  of  justice,  howsoever  his  sin  may 
\  out,  yet  he  persuades  himself  that  his  punishment  can* 
i  that  IS  as  much  as  he  cares  for.  For  a  man's  debts  will 
ight  him,  if  the  officer  dares  not  arrest  him ;  and  he  will 
ear  breaking  the  law,  who  knows  that  he  can  trample 
'00.     But, 

le  fourth  and  last  ground  which  I  shall  mention  of  men's 
g  themselves  security  from  the  punishment  of  their  sins, 
^ng  presumption  that  they  shall  be  able  \o  repent,  and 
leir  peace  with  God  when  they  please;  and  this,  they 
ikon,  will  keep  them  safe,  and  effectually  shut  the  door 
their  utmost  fears,  as  being  a  reach  beyond  them  all. 
I  man  be  never  so  deeply  possessed  with  a  belief  of  God's 
i^g  justice,  never  so  much  persuaded,  that  all  the 
hich  the  curse  of  the  law  can  threaten  or  inflict  is  most 
entailed,  not  upon  sin  only  in  general,  but  also  upon 
sin  in  particular;  nav,  let  damnation  be  always  present 
oughts,  and  the  fire  of  hell  continually  flaming  m  his  ap- 
ons ;  yet  all  this  shall  not  be  able  to  take  mm  off  firam 
iution  to  sin,  and  his  confidence  of  escape,  because  he  has 
nent  in  reserve,  which  he  thinks  will  answer  all,  to  wit, 
-repentance.  For  if  this  shall  interpose  between  (he 
l2 
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commission  of  aba  and  the  pmiishment  of  it, 
the  stock  of  all  Grod's  promises  to  the  penitent, 
ger;  and  consequently  has  outwitted  the  law 
so  stands  rectus  in  curidj  in  spite  of  all  the  tl 
and  damnation. 

And  as  he  thus  reckons  that  repentance  *< 
he  doubts  not  but  he  can  command  that  i 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius,  and  1: 
followers,  he  certainly  may;  repentance,  in  i 
a  work  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  sinner's 
&e  sinner's  main  business  must  be  to  time 
ficially,  and  to  retreat  opportunely  before  the 
be  actually  upon  him :  and  if  he  can  but  preven 
for  that,  wh^  then  he  comes  off  clear  and  su( 
colours,  havmg  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and  adi 
without  enduring  any  thing  of  the  smart  or  s 
the  same. 

But  now,  how  wretched  an  inference  this 
form  to  himself,  ai^d  thereby  to  mock  and  de 
how  deep  it  lies  in  the  hearts  of  most  sinnen 
served  by  men  of  sense;  and  will  be  sadly  r 
not  so,  when  it  is  too  late.  For. this  is  mani 
and  castle,  the  citadel  and  strong  tower,  whic 
to  itself,  to  repair  to>  whensoever  it  has  a  mi 
delight  and  security  too.  And  were  it  not  fc 
impossible  for  any  considering  man  to  satisfy 
tinuance  in  any  known  sin  for  one  moment, 
with  any  consistence  with  that  mighty  overruli 
preservation,  commit  a  sin^  if  he  assuredly  kn 
he  should  be  damned  for  it;  which  yet,  sine 
and  true  God  has  most  peremptorily  decreed  an 
repentance  shall  intervene,  it  is  evident  thai 
must  lie  in  the  intervention  of  that;  which 
himself  shall,  in  due  time,  step  in  between  him 
And  this  very  consideration  utterly  evacuates 
of  the  divine  threatening;  and  by  promising 
issue  of  things  both  here  and  hereafter,  ms 
deluding  and  deluded  creature  conclude  diat 
find  him  out. 

And  thus  having  shown  some  of  those  fallac 
which  men  use  to  build  their  confidence  of  the 
least  of  the  impunity  of  their  sins ;  I  proceed  n 

IIL   And  last  general  head  at  first  propoi 
was  to  show  the  vanity  of  such  a  canfidencey 
several  ways  by  which,  in  the  issue,  it  cor 
defeated;    and   that  bodi   with  reference  to  t 
next.    And 
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this  ivorld ;  there  are  rarious  ways  by  which  it  comes  to 
ovnted  bere :  aa, 

le  irery  confidence  it^If  of  seoresy  is  a  direct  and  na- 
se  of  the  sinner's  discovery.  For  confidence  in  such 
ises  a  firequent  repetition  of  the  same  action ;  and  if 
loes    a   thing  firequently,  it    is  odds  but  some  time  or 

is  discoyered:  for  by  this  he  subjects  himself  to  so 
>re  accidents:  every  one  of  which  may  possibly  betray 
e  vrho  has  escaped  in  many  battles,  has  yet  been  killed 
sue  ;  and  by  playing  too  often  m  the  mouth  of  death  has 
pped  by  it  at  last. 

:o  this,  that  confidence  makes  a  man  venturous,  and  vei^ 
5S  casts  hifsx  into  the  high  road  of  danger,  and  the  very 
destruction.  For  while  a  man  ventures,  he  properly 
e  eyes  of  hb  reason.  And  he  who  shuts  his  own  eyes 
luch  the  more  open  to  those  of  other  men. 
There  is  sometimes  a  strange,  providential  concurrence 
^uai,  unlikely  accidents,  for  the  discovery  of  great  sins; 
y  committed  perhaps  but  once  in  an  age,  comes  some- 
i  be  found  out  also  by  such  an  accident  as  scarce  happens 
once    in  an.  agp.    For  there  are  some  sins  more  imme- 

invading  the  great  interests  of  society,  government,  and 
,  which  Providence  sets  itself  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
ct  and  bring  to  light,  in  spite  of  all  the  coverings  which 
power  can  cast  over  them:  such  as  are  murder,  perjury, 
crilege  (all  of  them  accounted  sins  pf  the  foulest  guilt 

forty-one,   but    marks    of  regeneration    with    many    ever 

and  more  particularly  for  murder;  in  what  a  strange, 

lous    manner    does    Providence  .  oftentimes    trace    it    out ; 

concealed  with  all  the  closeness  which  guilt  and  skilly  and 
erdemain  of  a  well  packed  and  paid  jury  can  secure  it  by ! 
[\  small,  such  contemptible,  and  almost  unobser\'able  hints 
ometimes  unravelled  and  thrown  open  the  contexture  of  the 
t  laid  villanies,  and  delivered  the  murderer  into  the  hands 
ice,  by  means  which  seemed  almost  as  much  above  nature, 
sin  committed  was  against  it. 

1  the  like  instances  might  be  given  in  many  other  crying 
ivhich  sometimes  cr}'  so  long,  and  so  loud  too,  that  they 
at  length  to  be  seen  as  well  as  heard,  and  to  alarm  the 
as  well  as  pierce  heaven.  ."  Curse  not  the  king,  no,  not  in 
;art,'*  says  the  wise  man,  in  Eccles.  x.  20;  "for  a  bird  in 
r  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  hath  wings  shall  tell 
atter ;"  though  some,  I  confess,  are  of  opinion  that  such  as 
no  wings,  are  much  nimbler  and  quicker  in  carrying  and 
;  these  matters  than  such  as  have.  But  to  keep  to  these 
kable  words  now  before  us;  if  the  bird  upon  Ae  house- 
sis  the  text  seems  to  intimate)  shall  be  able,  in  such  a 
IS  this,  to  tell  what  is  done  or  ^riiispered  within  the  house; 
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and  these  inhabitants  of  the  air  shall  hare  ke] 
and  our  closets,  nay,  and  to  our  very  hearts  t 
be  such  a  thing  in  the  \7orld  as  secresy  ?  (as 
aside  all  tropes  and  hyperboles,  there  is  but  vc 
if  such  informers  as  these  find  out  the  treasoi 
that  the  treason  itself  will  not  foil  to  find  out  the 

For  let  a  criminal  seem  never  so  safe  in  his 
in  the  thoughts  of  all  about  him,  yet  still  1 
the  justice  of  God  has  him  in  chase,  and  ^ 
that  it  never  hunts  surer  than  when  the  politi 
think  it  upon  a  cold  scent.  For  how  man] 
and  perplexed  viUanies  have  been  ripped  u] 
and  near,  which  the  subtle  actors  of  them, 
in,  and  after  the  commission,  fuMy  believed  ( 
be  discovered.  Whereas  on  the  contrary,  it  i 
no  man,  though  never  so  crafty  and  sasacioi 
himself  such  great  unlikelihoods  for  the  discos 
but  others,  altogether  as  crafty,  have  actual! 
carried  under  the  very  same  or  greater. 

And  therefore  the  psalmist,  most  apposite 
purpose,  observes.  Psalm  xxxvi.  2,  that  the  sir 
self  in  his  own  eyes,  till  his  iniquity  be  foun( 
issue  ;  and  no  wonder  if  such  a  practice  comes  t 

For  whomsoever  flatters  himself,  cheats  and 
false  reasonings;  and  by  not  dealing  clear 
with  himself,  but  grounding  his  presumption  o 
guments  represented  to  him  much  firmer  and 
own  experience,  severely  judging,  would  allow 
if  such  a  one  finds  an  accident  highly  improl 
sently  screw  it  up,  fit>m  thence,  to  impossible,  i 
that  in  so  vast  a  number  of  contingencies,  one 
never  hit  his  case.  And  very  probably  it  may 
it  should  ?  Why  then,  one  such  unlucky  ev 
the  reckoning  for  all  former  escapes ;  and  one 
discovered,  will  as  certainly  bring  his  neck  tc 
halter,  as  a  thousand,  were  they  all  of  them 
into  one  and  the  same  indictment  agaiqst  him, 

(3.)  God  sometimes  makes  one  sin  the  me 
another ;  it  often  falling  out  with  two  vices,  as 
or  ^rogues ;  of  whom  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
one  of  them  may  serve  well  enough  to  betrajf 
other.  How  many  have  by  their  drunkenn< 
thefts,  their  lusts,  and  murders,  which  might  hs 
peipetual  silence,  had  not  the  sottish  committe 
their  reason  in  their  cups  ?  For  the  tongue 
from  its  obedience  to  reason,  and  commanded 
by  the  fumes  of  a  distempered  brain  and  a  re 
and  so  presently  pours  forth  whatsoever  they  s 
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s  casfbg  away  life,  fortune,   reputation,  and  all    in  a 

liow  does  the  confident  sinner  know  but  the  grace  of  God, 
le  has  so  often  aflrotited  and  abused,  may  some  time  or 
sert,  and  give  him  up  to  the  sordid  temptations  of  the  jug 

bottle,  which  shall  make  the  doors  of  his  heart-  fly  open, 
se  his  own  ton^e  to  give  in  evidence  against  him,  for  all 
nies  which  had  lain  so  long  heaped  up  and  concealed  in  his 
reast  ?    For  let  no  man  think  fliat  he  has  the  secrets  of 

mind  in  his  own  power,  while  he  has  not  himself  so ;  as 
>8t  certain  that  he  has  not,  who  is  actually  under  a  de- 
for  this  confounds  and  turns  all  the  feculties  of  the  soul 
rvj ;  like  a  storm  tossing  and  troubling  the  sea,  till  it  makes 
bul,  black  stuff,  which  lay  at  the  bottom,  to  swim  and  roll 
5  top. 
ce  manner,  the  drunken  man's  heart  floats  upon  his  Ups, 

inmost  thoughts  proclaim  and  write  themselves  upon  his 

;    and   therefore,   as  it  is  a  usual,   and  indeed  a  very 

saying,  that  "a  liar  ought  to  have  a  good  memory;"  so 
e  like  account,  a  person  of  great  guilt  ought  to  be  also  a 
of  great  sobriety;  lest  otherwise  his  very  soul  should, 
ne  or  other,  chance  to  be  poured  out  with  his  liquor :  for 
ly  the  same  hand  which  pierces  the  vessel,  broacheS'  the 
so,  and  it  is  no  strange  nor  unusual  passage  from  the  tavern 
iol. 

God  sometimes  infatuates  and  strikes  the  sinner  with 
and  such  a  distraction,  as  causes  him  to  reveal  all  his 
baseness,  and  to  blab  out  such  truths  as  will  be  sure  to  be 
]  upon  him  who  speaks  them.  In  a  word,  God  blasts  and 
vay  his  understanding,  for  having  used  it  so  much  to  the 
ir  of  him  who  gave  it ;  and  delivers  him  over  to  a  sort  of 
,  too  black  and  criminal  to  be  allowed  any  refuge  in 
And  for  this,  there  have  been  several  fearful  instances 

wretched  contemners  of  Heaven,  as  having,  for  many 
atfaced  all  the  world,  both  about  them  and  above  them 
1  a  solemn  look  and  a  demure  countenance,  have  yet,  at , 
had   their  loathsome   inside  turned   outwards,   and    been 

iabhorred  spectacle  to  men  and  angels.  For  it  is  hut  just 
d,  when  men  have  debauched  their  consciences,  to  bereave 

their  senses  also ;  and  to  disturb  and  disarm  their  reason 
disable  it  from  standing  upon  its  guard,  even  by  that  last 
est  sort  of  self-defence,  the  keeping  of  its  own  counsel ;  for 
IS  will  hold  a  madman's  tongue,  no  fetters  can  restrain. 
Ae  of  his  discourse,  nor  bind  anjr  one  faculty  of  his  soul  or 
its  good  behaviour:  but  all  that  is  within  him  is  promiscu- 
'own  out ;  and  his  credit,  with  all  that  is  dear  to  him,  is  at 
y  of  this  unruly  member,  as  St.  James  calls  it,  which,  in  the 
;ase,  has  no  mercy  upon  him  whom  it  belongs  to;  nor  any 
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thing  to  govern  it,  but  a  violent,  frantic  hum^ 
govern  itself. 

(5.)  God  sometimes  lets  loose  the  sinner's  < 
filUng  it  with  such  horror  for  sin,  as  renders  it 
the  burden  it  labours  under,  without  publishinj 
ing  it  to  the  worlds 

Foi'  some  sorts  of  sin  there  are,  which  ^ 
boiling  in  the  sinner's  breast,  like  a  kind 
pent  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  which  } 
spite,  of  all  obstacles,  force  its  way  out  of  it 
in  some  cases  of  sin,  the  anguish  of  the  mind 
.fierce,  and  intolerable,  diat  it  finds  no  rest 
even  ready  to  burst,  till  it  is  delivered  of  tl 
labours  with:   such  kind  of  guilt  being  to 
some  offensive    meats  to  the    stomach,  whi 
them  in,  but  it  is  in  pain  and  travail  till 
again. 

.  Who  knows  the  force,  the  power,  and  the 
conscience,  when  God  commissions  it  to  a 
account?  how  stiangelv  it  would  sift  and  w 
meqts  ?  how  terribly  it  will  wring  and  tori 
bolted  out  the  hidden  guilt  which  it  was 
which  is  so  mi^ty  an  argument  of  the  prer 
men's  hearts,  that  no  malefactor  can  be  acco 
his  own  keeping,  nor  any  one  concealed,  th< 
out  of  ^igfat;  for  still  God  has  his'  sergeant  or 
breast ;  who  will  be  sure  to  attack  him  as  so 
Judge  shall  but  give  the  word  :  an  officer  so  sti 
that  he  is  neither  to  be  softened  nor  sweetened 
ged  nor  bought  off;  nor  consequently,  in  a  "v 
jury,  when  a  rich  or  potent  malefactor  comes  t< 
be  brou^t  ofT. 

And  this  also  shows  the  great  importance  an 
vice  of  Pythagoras,  namely,  that  eveiy  man,  w 
a  wicked  action,  should,  above  all  thin^  in  th< 
of  himself,  and  dread  the  witness  within  him ; 
spy  over  all  his  actions,  and  will  be  sure,  one  d 
him  to  himself;  and  perhaps  put  him  upon  i 
make  him  accuse  himsdCto  others  too. 

For  this  is  no  new  thing,  but  an  old  expe 
having,  been  several  in  the  world,  whose  coi 
much  too  hard  for  them,  that  it  has  compeUe 
villanous  fact,  even  with  the  gibbet  and  the  I 
eyes ;  and  to  confess  their  guilt,  though  they  sa 
diate  death  the  reward  of  that  confession. 

But  most  commonly  has  conscience  this 
great  sinner^  at  their  departure  out  of  this  v 
some  feel  themselves  so  horribly  stung  with 
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^itfiil  sin,  that  ttiejr  cannot  die  with  any  tolerable  peace 

hcsLve  revealed  it ;  finding  it  some  small  relief,  it  seems, 

ement  of  their  load,  to  leave  the  knowledge  of   their 

ind   them,  though  they  carry  the   guilt  of  it  along  with 

\.nd  lastly,  God  sometimes  takes  the  work  of  vengeance 
DAself,  and  immediately,  with  his  owh  arm,  repay*  the  sinner 
B  notable  judgment  from  heaven:  sometimes,  perhaps,  he. 
bim  dead  su&enly;  and  sometimes  he  smites  him  with 
>athsome  disease  (which  will  hardly  be  thought  the  goiUj 
iver  it  may  be  called) ;  and  sometimes,  aeain,  he  strangely 
i\m  in  his  name,  family,  or  estate,  so  that  all  about  him  stand 
I  at  the  blow ;  but  (xod  and  the  smner  liimself  know  well 

the  reason  and  the  meaning  of  it  too. 
ice,  we  know,  uses  to  be  pictured  blind,  and  therefore  it 
at  the  sinner,  not  with  its  eyes,  but  with  its  hands ;  not  by 

but  by  striking:  and  it  is  the  honour  of  the  great  attri- 
'  God's  justice,  which  he  thinks  so  much  concerned,  to  give 
>Iedge  or  specimen  of  itself  upon  bold  sinners  in  this  world ; 
to  assure  ihem  of  a  full  payment  hereafter,  by  paying  them 
ing  in  the  way  of  earnest  here. 

the  truth  is,  many  and  marvellous  have  beeii  the  instances 
I's  dealing  in  this  manner,  both  with  cities  and  whole  na- 

For  when  a  guilt  has  spread  itself  so  iar  as  to  become 
1,  and  grown  to  such  a  bulk  as  to  be  too  big  for  all  control 
,  so  that  there  seems  to  be  a  dispute  whether  God  or  sin 
s  the  world ;  surely  it  is  then  high  time  for  God  to  do  his 
oric  with  hb  own  hand,  and  to  assert  his  prerogative  against 
pudent  defiers  of  it,  by  something  eveiy  whit  as  signal  and 
1  as  the  provocation  given ;  whether  it  be  by  war,  plague, 
(all  which  we  have  been  visited  with,  though  neitfier  cor- 
ner changed  by) ;  and  to  let  the  common  nuisances  of  the 
le  professed  enemies  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  the  very 
nd  scandal  of  human  nature  itself  know,  that  there  still 
s  upon  them  a  flaming  guilt  to  account  for,  and  a  dreadful 
to  account  to. 

thus  I  have  gone  over  several  of  those  ways  by  which  a 
on  overtakes  and  finds  him  out  in  this  world.  As  first,  the 
)nfidence  itself  of  secresy  is  a  direct  and  natural  cause  of 
mer's  discovery.  Secondly,  there  is  sbmetimes  a  strange, 
aitial  concurrence  of  luiusual,  unlikely  accidents,  for  me 
g  to  light  great  villanies.  Thirdly,  God  sometimes  makes 
>at  sin  a  means  to  detect  and  lay  open  another.  Fourthly, 
)metimes  in&tuates  and  strikes  the  sinner  with  frenzy,  and 

distraction  as  makes  him  reveal  all  his  hidden  guilt. 
,  Grod  sometimes  lets  loose  the  sinner'is  conscience  upon 
>  that  he  can  find  no  rest  within  himself,  till  he  has  con- 
and  declared  his  sin.     Sixthly  and  lastly,  God  sometimes 
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smites  and  confounds  him  by  some  notafble,  in 
from  heaven. 

These,  I  say,  are  some  of  the  chief  ways  h^ 
out  the  sinner  in  this  Ufe.  But  what  now,  if 
should  reach  his  case,  but  that  he  carries  his 
closely,  and  ends  that  quietly;  and  perhaps  i 
world,  honourably  too;  and  so  has  the  good 
shame  cast  into  and  covered  under  the  same  gn 
cass?  Why  yet,  for  all  this,  the  man  has  not 
guilt  still  haunts  and  follows  him.  into  the  o1 
theie  can  be  no  longer  a  concealment  of  it ;  bi 
bly  find  him  out.  For  as  it  is  in  Daniel,  ch.  vii 
the  judgment  shall  be  set,  the  books  shall  be  ^ 
those  doomsday  books  (as  I  may  so  call  them) 
kept  a  complete  register  of  all  the  villanies  ths 
mnted  agadnst  him,  which  then  shall  be  display 
in  the  audience  of  that  great  and  terrible  courl 
tion  of  which,  surely,  may  well  put  those  exce 
apostle  in  Rom.  vl.  21,  with  this  Uttle  alteratioi 
mouths.  *^  What  fruit  can  we  [now]  have. of  the 
we  shall  [then]  be  ashamed?"  So,  what  adva 
profit,  or  honour,  can  the  sinner  promise  to  hin 
which  may  be  laid  in  the  balance  against  that  infi 
weight  of  reproach,  with  which  it  will  certainly 
that  day  i 

For,  could  he  persuade  the  mountains  to  co 
he  hide  himself  m  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep. 
himself  up  in  the  very  darkness  of  nell ;  yet 
fetch  him  out  of  all,  and  present  him  naked,  o 
less  before  that  fiery  tribunal,  where  he  must  re 
of  everlasting  confusion ;  and  where  the  devil  h 
to  do  him  justice,  as  never  &iling  to  be  a  mo 
of  all  his  pimps  and  vassals,  for  the  secret  servii 
world. 

And  now  what  is  the  whole  forgoing  discou 
panegyric  (such  a  mean  one  as  it  is)  upon  tbat  g 
cence?  I  say  innocence,  which  makes  that  m 
public,  whose  actions  and  behaviour  it  ^vems  ii 
innocent  person  lives  not  under  the  contmual  ton 
fears,  lest  he  should  be  discovered  ;  for  the  light 
to  be  seen  and  looked  upon  is  his  advants^: 
parts  of  his  life  being  like  jewels ;  which  though 
monly  kept  locked  up  in  the  cabinet,  yet  are  1 
and  valu^,  when  shown  and  set  forth  by  the  brij 
as  well  as  by  their  own. 

How  poor    a   thing   secresv  is    to    corrupt 
behaviour,  has  been  sufficiently  declared  alreac 
which  we  have  taken -of  those  several  ways 
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just  Governor  of  the  world  is  pleased  to  defeat  and 
e  confidence  of  the  subtilest  and  the  slyest  sinners.  We 
n  also  what  paper  walls  such  persons  are  apt  to  enclose 
es  ^ith;  and  how  slight,  thin,  and  transparent  all  their 
ntrivances  of  secresy  are;  while,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ecesses  and  dark  cbsets  which  they  so  much  trust  in,  the 
i  of  heaven  arc  still  open  over  their  heads :  and  now,  what 
tlie  consideration  of  all  this  do,  but  every  minute  of  our 
ninds  us  so  to  behave  ourselves  as  under  the  eye  of  that 
lo  sees  in  secret^  and  will  reward  us  openly  ? 
hom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
oiajestyi    and    dominion,  both    now    and    for    evermore. 
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SERMON  IX. 

TBV  RECOMPENCE   OF  THE  REW. 
[Preached  before  die  Vniversity  in  Christ  Chareh,  O: 

Hebrews  xi.  24 — ^26. 

By  faiih  Moses^  when  he  was  come  te  years^  ref\ 
son  of  PharaoWs  daughter :  choosing  rather  to 
the  people  of  God^  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
esteeming  the  reproaoik  of  Christ  greater  rich 
sures  of  Egypt:  for  he  had  respect  unto  fh 
reward. 

This  ciiapter  exhibits  to  us  a  noble  and 
saints,  to^etner  with  an  account  of  those  her 
ploits  which  they  were  renowned  for  in  theu 
have  been  since  transmitted  such  to  postt 
subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  wonders,  stopp 
lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire ;  and,  in 
over  the  cruellest  and  bitterest  persecutions 
spiing  or  principle  which,  in  spite  of  all  their 
their  owni  weakness,  bore  them  up  to  these  hi 
not  obscurely  intimated  in  the  person  of  Mose 
jpespect  to  the  recompence  of  reward."  Thus, 
bg  one  hand  upon  the  promise,  and  tumb] 
with  the  other. 

A  due  consideration  of  which  ground  and  i 
so  great  a  person  and  so  authentic  an  exano 
Moses  was,  may  justly  make  us  wonder  at 
sition,  or  rather  paradox,  which  has,  for  so  1 
current  with  too  many;  namely,  that  a  Christ! 
duty,  ought  to  sequester  his  mind  firom  all  rei 
reward,  and  to  commence  his  obedience  whoU] 
the  love  of  duty  itself,  abstracted  from  all  reg 
bg  advantages  whatsoever.  And  that  to  do 
as  a  slave,  and  not  as  a  son ;  a  temper  of  mi 
tainly  embase  and  discommend  all  our  services 
of  almi^ty  God. 

This  is  a  glorious  speech,  I  confess,  and  to 
cherubims  and  seraphims,  perhaps  practicabh 
bebg  so  different  from,  and  so  much  superior 
ought  we  know,  have  as  different  and  superio 
too.    But  then  we  are  to  consider  that  even  tl 
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slebrated  aphorism,  which  this  aasertioD  is  xoanifesdy  founded 
>  'wit,  that  ^  virtue  is  its  own  reward,'  will,  upon  examinf^tion, 
1  true  only  in  a  limited  sense.  That  is  to  say,  in  respect  of 
ency  of  worth  in  it  to  deserve  our  choice,  but  not  in  respect 
Bciency  of  power  actually  to  engage  our  choice.  For  such 
ency  it  has  not;  and,  consequendy,  if  taken  in  this  sense, 
plied  to  men  in  their  natural  estate,  thoueh  under  any 
or  elevation  of  piety  whatsoever,  it  is  so  rar  from  being 
e  and  refined  sense  of  the  gospel,  as  some  pretend,  that 
eally  absurd  in  reason ;  and,  I  suppose,  that  to  demon- 
it  not  to  be  evangelical,  there  needs  no  other  course  to 
en  than  to  prove  it  to  be  ucrationaL  And  this,  byCrod's 
ice,  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  the  following  discourse. 
i>uiidation3  ot  which  I  shall  lay  in  these  four  previous 
Ltibns: 

rhai  the  gospel,  or  doctrine  of  Christianity,  does  not  change, 
Luch  less  destroy  or  supersede,  the  natural  way  of  the  soul's 

rhat  it  is  natural  for  the  soul,  in  the  way  of  inclination  and 
te,  to  be  moved  only  by  such  objects  as  are  in  themselves 
ble. 

rhat  as  it  is  natural  for  the  soul  to  be  thus  moved  only  by 
desirable,  so  it  is  equally  natural  to  it  to  be  moved  by  them 
n  that  degree  and  proportion  in  which  they  are  desirable :  and 
)uendv  in  the 

And  iast  place,  ,that  whatsoever  is  proposed  as  a  motive  or 
ement  to  any  action,  ought  for  that  reason  to  be  in  a  higher 
e  desirable,  and  to  have  iii  it  a  greater  fitness  to  move  and 
the  will,  than  the  action  itself,  to  which  it  is  proposed  as  a 
e.  For  otherwise  it  would  be  superfluous,  and  indeed,  no 
onal  motive  to  it  at  all ;  forasmuch  as  the  bare  action,  so  con- 
d,  would  be  as  strong  an  argument  to  a  man  to  perform  it,  as 
I  motive,  being  but  in  the  same  degree  desirable,  could  be  to 
B  him  to  it. 

w  these  four  propositions,  fully  weighed  and  put  together, 
kmount  to  a  clear  proof  of  that  which  I  first  intended  to 
For  to  be  moved  by  rewards,  belongs  not  to  a  man 
rly  as  corrupt  or  depraved  in  his  nature  through  the  fall,  but 
^  as  he  is  a  man;  a  creature  endued  with  the  faculties 
derstanding  and  will:  and,  therefore^  since  the  gospel,  as 
ave  shown,  entrenched  not  upon  the  natural  way  of  the 
working,  it  follows  that  neither  under  the  gospel  can  it  be 
fill  to  engage  in  duty  from  a  respect  to  a  future  recompence. 
[noreover,  since  it  is  natural  to  the  will  to  be  more  moved 
at  which  is  in  itself  more  desirable ;  and  since  tiiat  which 
en  as  a  motive  to  any  action,  ought  to  be  in  itself  more 
ble  than  that  action ;  and  lastiy,  since  God  proposes  rewards, 
;h  motives  to  the  actions  of  duty  and  obedience,  it  roundly 
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follows,  that  it  is  not  only  lawful,  in  the  matter  of 
"  respect  to  the  recompence  of  reward,"  but  also 
the  natural  order  of  human  acting,  the  soul  sh 
to  that  in  the  first  place ;  and  then,  being  anima 
thereby,  should  respect  the  works  of  duty  and 
next. 

But  to  bring   thin^  into   a  narrower  comp 
to  prosecute  the  subject   more  fully,  and   to 
clearly;  I  shall  reduce  what  I   have  to  say  i 
two  propositions : 

I.  That  in  the  actions  of  duty,  con^dered  ba 
morally  good,  and  fit  to  be  done,  there  is  not  a  s 
engage  the  will  of  man  in  a  constant  practice  of 

II.  That  the  proposal  of  a  reward  on  God's 
had  to  it  on  man's,  are  certainly  necessary  to  eng 
course  of  duty  and  obedience. 

This  proposition  naturally  and  unavoidablj 
former ;  and  accordingly,  we  shall  consider  hot 
order. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  them,  to  wit,  thai 
barely  as  dutyy  does  not  carry  in  it  a  stifficieni 
the  will  of  man  in  the  constant  practici  of  it. 
endeavour  to  make  out  by  these  following  r 
in  the  soul  of  man  its  averseness  to  duty  be  : 
stronger  than  its  inclination  to  it,  then  duty,  c( 
itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  will  of  n 
performance  of  it;  which,  in  my  judgment,  i 
forcible  and  clear,  that  one  of  greater  force  an( 
well  be  desired.  For  unless  hatred  must  pass 
hostility  for  allurement,  certainly  that  from  whi 
averse  cannot  be  a  proper  means  to  win  upon 
its  embraces.  No;  sooner  may  the  fire  be  attract 
the  earth,  or  the  vine  clasp  about  the  bramble,  tl 
the  soul  have  its  inclinations  drawn  forth  by  a  coi 
ful  ohfject. 

And  then  for  the  ground  of  this  argument 
soul  has  originally  such  an  averseness  to  duty 
is  but  too  evident  to  need  any  further  prol 
horrid  proneness  of  man's  will  to  all  vice,  tl 
lewdness,  which  with  such  an  unresisted  facili 
an  uncontrolled  predominance,  has  spread  itsel 
world,  is  a  sad  but  full  eviction  of  this  fatal 
mean  all  those  hard  restraints  and  shackles  pu 
minority?  What  are  those  several  arts  of  disc 
tion,  thoSe  early  preventions,  but  so  many  bi 
raised  up  to  keep  that  sea  of  impurity,  that  j 
nature,  from    pouring    itself  forth    into    actual 
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occasion  ?    How  hardly  is  the  restive,  unralj  will  of  man 
med  and  broken  to  duty?    How  exceeding  hardly  are  its 
reluctancies  mastered  and  subdued  to  the  sober  rules  of 
y  r    Duty  carries  with  it  a  grim  and  a  se^^ere  aspect ;  and 
:y  nature  of  it  involves  difficulty.     And  difficulty,  certainly, 
very  apt  thing  to  ingratiate  or  endear  itself  to  men's  prac- 
T  affections,     rlay,  so  undeniable  is  the  truth,  of  this,   that 
;ry  scene  of   virtue  is  laid    in  our  natural  averseness  to 
excellent  and  prmse worthy.      For  virtue  is  properly  a  force, 
ippetite,  the  conquest  of.  an  inclination^  and  the  powerful 
g  of  the  mind  to  unusual  choices  and  preternatural  courses ; 
t,  indeed,  to  live  virtuously,  is  to  swim  against  the  stream ; 
above  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and,  in  a  word,  to  be  good  in 
f  inclination, 
upon  this  account  alone  it  .is,  that  virtue  carries  so  high 
I  in  the  world,  and  that  it  attracts  such  a  mighty  esteem 
lue,  both  to  itself  and  to  him  who  has  it,  and  that  even 
hose  who  have   it  not.     For  if  to  He  abed,  to  fere  de- 
y,  and  to  flow  with   all   sorts  of  delight  and  plenty,  were 
virtuous,  there  could  be  no  more  commendation  due  to  a 
IS  person,  than  to   one  who  had  pleased  his  palate,   fed 
and   slept  well.     But  nothing  easy  evier  did  or  will  draw 
i    either    applause  or    admiration.      No,  these  are    things 
wait   only   upon  the  painfiil,  the   active,  and   laborious; 
hose  who  both  do  and  undergo  sudi  things  as  the  rest  of 
d    are  unwilling  and   afraid  to  meddle  with ;    and    that 
hem  fame,  and  renown,  and  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
ibout  them:  for  to  reconcile  ease  and  ^lendour  together 
)ssible ;  and  not  only  the  course  of  providence,  but  the 
ature   of   things  protests  against  it.      And    therefore,  the 
f  virtue  must  needs  lie  through  craggy  rpcks  and  preci* 
its  very  food  is  abstinence ;  it  is  ehenshod  with  industry 
f-denial;   it  is' exercised  and   kept  in  heart  with  arduous 
5   and  hard  services ;    and   if  it  were  otherwise,  it  could 
be  high^  nor  great,  nor  honourable,  nor  indeed  so  much 
e.     ^   . 

now,  if  this  be  the  natural  complexion  of  virtue  and 
f  such  terrifying  severities  to  raise  in  the  soul  a  kind  of 
)f  it  and  aversion  to  it,  let  this  be  the  first  reason  why 
>nsidered  barely  in  itself  and  abstracted  from  all ,  reward, 
jufficient  to  engage  men  in   the   practice  of  it.     Next  to 

le  second  reason,  for  the  proof  of  the  same  truth,  is  this, 
)se  affections  and  appetites  of  the  soul,  which  have  the 
t  influence  upon  it,  to  incline  and  bias  it  in  all  its  choices, 
the  appetites  belonging  properly  to  the  sensitive  part  of 
lature,  are  not  at  all  moved  or  gratified  by  any  thing  in 
)nsidered  barely  as  duty,  and  therefore,  as  so  considered, 
IL— 18  M  2 
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is  not  a  suffident  motive  to  induce  xoea  to. 
Now  this  reason  also,  I  conceive,  carries  its  < 
it  For  the  soul  of  man^  as  the  present  state 
rally  moves  as  those  forementioned  appetites  ; 
incline  it ;  and  therefore,  if  that  which  thus  incl 
way  or  odier  first  made  sure  of,  all  persuasions 
htely  to  the  will  itself,  are  lilce  to  find  but  a  very 
I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  the  division  of  t 
soul  into  the  ntional  and  sensitive,  the  sup< 
and  much  less  ahall  I  trace  them  into  any  fu 
but  shall  only  observe,  that  there  is  one  gene 
appetite,  or  rather  ratio  t^ppekndi^  common  t€ 
appetites,  and  into  which  the  several  operation 
are  resolved;  and  that  is,  the  great  appetite 
tendency  of  the  whole  soul  to  that  which  pies 
they  be  properly  the  desires  of  the  rational  ] 
and  inclinations  of  the  sensitive,  they  all  concui 
that  they  tend  to  and  terminate  in  something  tl 
delight  diem. 

But  now  I  have  already  shown,  that  bare  d 
rather  attended  with  difficulty  and  hardship,  1 
set  off  with  pleasure ;  and  for  that  cause,  are 
upon  but  as  dry  things ;  and  consequently  sucl 
something  of  relish  put  into  them,  by  the  assigns 
reward;  which  may  so  recommend  and  gild  th 
reconcile  it  to  this  great  appetite,  and  thereby  c 
into  the  will,  as  a  proper  object  of  its  choice. 

Nay,   and  I  shall  proceed  further,  and  add 

these  grounds,  is  then  most  effectually  proposes 

only  seconded  with  a  reward,  but  also  with  a  r\ 

presented ;  and,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  thir 

all  the  conditions  of  allurement  and  delight; 

able  to  counterbalance  the  contrary  sug^estipna 

beat  so  ^  strongly  upon  the  imagination.     Upon 

Moses  enforced  the  observation  of  his  law  up 

by  rewards  most  suitable  and  adapted  to  sense, 

temporal    promises;    (though    couching    under 

spintual  and  more  sublime  things;)  so  Christ  hi 

rewards  promised  by  him  to  his  followers  were 

venly  and  spiritual,  yet  be  vouchsafed  oftentimes 

by   such   objects  as  most  affected  the  sense. 

the  enjoyments  of  the  other  world  are  shadowed 

us  in  the  gospel  by  ^^  drinking  wine  in  the  king 

Luke  xxii.  18 :    and  by  the  mirth  and  festivitf 

feast,  Matt  xxii.  4;  also  by  sitting  upon  throne 

likewise  by  dwelling  in  palaces  adorned  with  peai 

and  all  kind  of  precious  stones,  Rev.  xxi.  19,  2i 

by  the  continual  singing  of  triumphal  songs,  R< 
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b  are  some  of  the  most  liyely  and  exalted  instances  of 
hat  fell  within  the  enjoyment  of  sense  in  this  world. 
lis  liTay  of  expression  was  most  wisely  made  use  of  by 
our,  for  that  the  pleasures  of  the  sensitive  inferior  ap« 
hough  they  are  not  in  themselves  the  best  objects^  yet 
only    Ae  best  representations  and  conveyances  of  such 

0  &e  mind;  since  without  some  land  of  sensible  dress, 
30  fine  for  men's  apprehensions  can  never  much  work 
ir  afiections, 

upon  the  same  ground  we  may  observe  also,  diat  those 
are  the  most  generally  and  easily  practised,  which  do 
.^wart  and  oppose  these  appedtes.  As  for  example, 
,  in  ^ealdn^  truth;  faithfulness,  in  not  violating  a  trust; 
tice,  in  punishing  ofienders,  or  rendering;  to  every  one 
f  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  world  man  temperance, 
,  and  chastity,  and  other  such  virtues  as  are  properly 
ant  about  abndmng  the  pleasures  of  the  senses. 
ken,  if  this  be  me  case,  that  the  soul  of  otfan,  in  all  its 
»  is  naturally  apt  to  be  determined  by  pleasure,  and  the 
e^  inferior  appetites,  which  would  draw  it  off  ftom  dutj', 
itinually  plying  it  with  such  suitable  and  taking  pleasures ; 
ssy  there  is  no  way  for  duty  to  prevail  and  get  ground  of 
[)ut  by  bidding  higher,  and  oflfenng  the  soul  greater  srati- 
s  wrapped  up  in  an  eternal  reward.  For  when  an  adver- 
ready  to  bribe  the  judge,  and  the  judge  b  as  ready  to  be 
',  assuredly  there  is  no  way  so  likely  to  carry  the  cause, 
outbribe  him.  The  sensitive  part  or  principle  in  all  the 
g,  enticing  offers  it  makes  to  the  soul,  must  either  be 
and  taken  off  from  alluring,  or  be  Conquered,  and  outdone 
The  former  of  which  can  never  be  effected,  but  the  latter 
and  that  by  no  other  means  than  by  representing  duty  as 

1  with  such  great  and  taking  rewards,  that  the  soul  shall 
convinced  that  there  will  be  really  a  greater  and  more 
^toiy  pleasure  in  the  consequents  of  duty  (how  hard  soever 

appear  at  present),  than  there  can  be  in  the  freest  and  most 
ted  fruition  of  the  greatest  sensual  delights. 

now,  should  we  proceed  upon  the  contrary  principle,  re- 
f  obedience  without  recompence,  how  lame  and  successless 

every  precept  of  the  divine  law  prove,  when  thus  proposed 
naked  and  stripped  of  all  that  may  either  strengthen  or  re- 
md  it !  Would  not  such  a  forlorn  nakedness  represent  it 
amg  rather  to  beg  than  to  command  ?  and  to  ask  an  alms 
0  impose  a  dutyf  For  suppose,  that  when  God  bids  us 
id  pray,  abstain  from  aU  the  allurements  of  sensual  plea- 
ieny  ourselves,  being  smote  upon  one  cheek,  turn  the  other, 
stly,  choose  death,  rather  than  commit  the  least  known  sin ; 
le,  I  say,  that  God  should  command  us  all  these  severe 

upon  no  other  account,  but  because  they  are  excellent 
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actions,  bi^  stiaifis  of  virtue,  most  plea^ng  to  G 
seore  both  commanded  by  him,  and  to  he  perfi 
tainly  these  consideratipns  (notwitbstancQng  all 
trath  that  is  in  them)  would  yet  strike  the  will 
for  men  care  not  for  SiilSering,  while  they  think 
fering  sake.    And  self-denial  is  but  a  sour  mor5< 

Sdown  without  something  to  sweeten  it;  an< 
ve  but  a. small  appetite  to  pray,  and  a*muc 
(how  great  soever  they  may  nave  after  it.) 
therefore,  let  us,  in  this  case,  take  our  measures  J 
made  by  our  Saviour  himself  to  Ibe  minds  of  i 
says  he  to  his  disciples,  ^^  are  ye,  when  men  sha 
persecute  you,  and  speak  all  manner  of  evil  a 
for  my  sake ;  rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad." 
Was  it  such  matter  of  joy,  either  to  oe  spit  o 
to  be  aspersed  by  men's  tongues,  or  crushed  i 
No,  certainly ;  but  we  have  a  veiy  good  reasot 
this  in  the  next  words :  "  For  great/'  says  our 
reward  in  beaven,"  Matt.  v.  12.  And  again,  ^ 
that  mourn."  But  surely  not  for  the  bare  Jle^ 
for  any  such  grfeat  desurableness  that  there  is  oi 
or  groans  any  more  tibaa  in  that  which  causes 
somethine  else,  that  was  abundantly  able  to  ma] 
these  sa&esses,  in  the  5th  and  6th  verses  of  1 
^^  For  such,"  says  our  Saviour,  <<  shall  be  comfi 
word  implies  in  it  aU  the  felicity  and  satisfactioi 
ture  is  capable  of.  But  now  had  our  Saviour,  i 
their  natural  inclinations,  pressed  the  austeritie 
the  sole  and  sufficient  reason  and  reward  of  the 
had  done  like  one,  who  neither  understood  the 
will,  nor  the  true  arts  of  persuasion.  And  th 
mucli  the  same,  as  if  Moses,  instead  of  giv: 
water,  had  bid  dim  quench  their  thirst  with  the 
therefore,  be  the.  sec(md  reason,  why  duty,  c^n 
duty,  and  abstracted  from  all  reward,  is  not  su 
men  to  the  practice  of  it. 

3.  The  dbird  and  last  reason  that  I  shall  aDeg 
this :  that  if  duty,  considered  barely  in  itself,  oug 
motive  to  duty,  without  any  respect  to.  a  subseqi 
those  two  grand  affections  of  hope  and  fear  oug] 
fluence  upon  men,  so  as  to  move  or  ensage  thei 
duty  at  all.  The  consequence  is  most  dear ;  be 
objects,  upon  which  these  affections  are  to  be  emj 
rewards  and  future  punishments;  and  therefor 
ou^ht  to  be  had  of  these  in  matters  of  duty,  it 
neither  must  those  affections,  which  are  wholly 
rewards,  have  anv  thing  to  do  about  duty,  whew 
tions  of  a  reward  ought,  upoa  this  principle,  to  ts 
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Lild    be  the  genuine,  unavoidable  consequence  of  this 

ry  skould  any  one  venture  to  own  such  an  odd  and  ab- 
iox,  in  any  of  those  sober,  rational  parts  of  Christen* 
:h  hare  not  depraved  their  judging  and  discerning 
rith  those  strange,  new-found,  ecs^tic  notions,  of  rel^  < 
h  some  (who  c^  themselves  Christians,  and  Christians 
^est  form  too)  have,  in  the  late  super^reforming  age, 

aJQQongst  us:  how  unnatural,  or  rather  indeed  how 
Fould  such  divbity  aj^ear !  For  all  the  .world  acknow- 
at  hope  and  fear  are  the  two  great  handles^  by  which 
^f  man  is  to  be  taken  hold  of,  when  we  would  either 
>  duty,  or  draw  it  off  from  sin.    They  are  the  strongest 

eflBcacLous  means  to  bring  such  things  home  to  the  will 
ncipally  apt  to  more  and  worii:  upon  u.  And  the  great* 
noblest,  and  most  renowned  actions,  that  were  ever 
upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  have  first  moved  upon  the 

a  projecting  hope,  carrying  the  mind  above  all  present 
;einents,  by  the   prospect  of  some  glorious  and  future 

heiefore  he,  who,  to  bring  men  to  do  their  duty  heartily 
krously,  and  to  die  best  advantages  of  Christianity,  shall 
ill  rewards  from  it,  and  so  remove  the  proper  materials  * 
ope  should  exert  itself  upon,  does  just  as  u  a  man  should 
mother  to  idioot  right  and  true,  by  forbiddiog  him  to  take 
he  mark ;  or,  as  if  we  should  briug  a  man  to  a  race,  and 
his  legs  fast,  or  cut  them  off,  and  then  clap  him  on  the 
id  bid  him  run.  He  who  takes  away  the  incitements  to 
isbes  the  performance  of  duty,  and  not  the  performance 
t  the  very  attempt  also :  for  men  do  not  use  to  run,  only 
f  may  run,  but  that  they  may  obtain ;  labour  itself  being 
one  of  the  worst  rewards  of  a  man's  pains.  And  there- 
wonder  if  every  exhortation  to  virtue,  has  just  so  much 
in  it)  as  there  is  in  the  argument  brought  to  enforce  it. 
re  will  be  but  true  to  the  first  principles  of  nature,  we  shall 
t  all  arguments  made  use  of  to  persuade  tiie  mind  of  man, 
^  founded  upon  something  that  is  grateful,  acceptable, 
smg  to  nature ;  and  that,  in  short,  is  a  man's  easy  and  com- 
enjoyment  of  himself,  in  all  the  powers,  faculties,  and  affec- 
>th  of  his  soul  and  body.  Which  said  enjoyment  in  the 
1  dry  strokes  of  duty  and  spiritual  day  labour,  as  I  may  call 
sure  is  not  to  be  found.  For  no  man  ^joys  himself,  while 
>ending  his  spirits,  and  employing  the  utmost,  intentions 
ind  upon  such  objects,  as  shall  both  put  and  keep  it  upon 
ch:  which  yet,  m  the  performance  of  duty,  every  one 
does,  or,  at  least,  should  do.  In  a  word,  irksomeness  in 
e  course  of  an  action,  and  weariness  after  it,  certainly  are 
on;  but  the  actions  of  bare  duty  are  naturally  accompanied 
h. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  &ere  once  again  observe  t 

our  Saviour  himself,  when  he  would  raise  m( 

singular  and  extraoidinary,  and  above  the  coo 

as  m  Mark  x.  21,  we  find,  how  he  answered  t 

inquiring  of  tim  the  way  to  heaven :  "  Go," 

whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  it  all  to  the 

tainly,  had  our  Saviour  stopped  here,  this  ha 

and  as  stripping  a  command,  as  could  have 

man ;  and  might  indeed  have  seemed,  not  so 

prove,  as  an  ardfice  to  blow  him  up ;  not  so 

his  obedience,  as  a  trick  (like  some  oaths)  t 

his  estate.     But  surely,  our  Saviour  never  afl 

beggars,  and  much  less  to  make  men  be^ars 

it  over  them.     Nor  can  we  imagine,  that  he  \ 

and  goodness,  would  have  so  &c  contradicte< 

it  a  duty  to  give  alms,  and  at  the  same  time 

dition  nt  only  to  receive  them,  or  that  he  wou 

great  a  paradox  in  practice,  as  to  require  his 

poverty  merely  for  poverty's  sake;  or  to  se 

only  to  buy  hunger  and  rags,  scorn  and  cont 

of  them.    No;  assuredly,  me  God  of  nature 

put  a  man  upon  any  thmg  so  contrair  to  it 

nature.      And  therefore  our  Saviour  did  not 

man  here  absolutely  to  quit  his  riches,  but  onl 

and  to  part  with  a  less  estate  in  possession,  foi 

sion,  with  a  small  enjoyment  for  a  vast  hope 

words:   "Do  this,"  say^  he,  "and  thou  sh 

heaven :"  so  that  he  proposed  the  du^  in  one  \ 

in  another.     And  it  was  this  alone  which  mad< 

posal  (which  looked  so  terribly  at  first)  fkir  and 

without  such  a  reward  annexed  to  it,  would,  u] 

most  impartial  discourses  of  reason  and  nature 

back  as  cruel  and  intolerable. 

And  again,  when  our  Saviour  preached  to 
evangelical  duty  "taking  up  the  cross;"  we 
made  the  mere  burden  of  bearing  it  any  argu 
it  up:   no,  certainly,  such  arguments  might 
upon  their  shoulders,  but  very  little  upon 
therefore,  in  Mark  x.  29,  30,  "  There  is  no  m 
hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  fi 
wife,  Or  children,  or  lands  for  my  sake,  and  i 
shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  now  in  this  tin 
to  come   eternal    life."      So  that  we   see    1 
smoothed  over,  and  recommended  by  the  co 
reward  walking  hand  in  hand;  the  riches  < 
over-matching  the  rigours  of  the  precept,  and 
the  royal  diadems  of  Christian  kings)  the  cross 
together. 
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^▼^e  all,  tbe  example  of  the  great  "author  and  fini^er  of 
himself  will  ^ut  the  point  here  before  us  past  all  dilute. 
>t  <<  his  enduring  the  cross  and  demising  the  shame"  (and 
as  terrible  a  crucifixion  to  the  mind,  as  the  other  could 
body)  both  of  them  resolved  into  "  the  joy  that  was  set 
1  ?"  Heb.  xii.  2.  And  did  not  our  Saviour  teach  us  by 
le,  as  well  as  by  his  precept  ?  At  least  so  fer,  that  what 
IS  certainly  lanriul  to  be  done;  though,  by  reason  of  the 
disparity  of  his  condition  and  ours,  not  always  necessary 
do.  But  however,  as  to  the  case  now  spoken  of,  it  was 
'  the  subsequent  joy  which  baffled  and  disarmed  the 
»ain,  and  the  project  of  a  glorious  immortality,  which 
En  triumidiantly  through  all  those  agonies  which  bare  mor- 
3t  otherwise  have  suiui:  under. 

been  observed,  and  that  with  great  wit  and  reason,  that 
soiinters  of  dangerous  and  dreacUul  issue,  ^^  it  is  still  the 
:h  is  first  overcome;"  and  being  so,  presently  spreads  a 
roughout  the  whde  man:  accordingly,  on  the  contraiy, 
le  eye  is  emboldened  with  thp  enconragmg  view  of  some 
>yment,  pressing  close  upon  the  heels  of  a  present  suffering, 
*3  such  a  noble  bravery  and  courage  into  all  the  faculties, 
soul  and  body,  as  makes  them  overlook  all  dangers ;  and 
looking,  conquer  and  get  above  them*  In  a  word,  let  us 
'^  the  great  captain  of  our  salvation,"  as  to  rest  assured  of 
t  wheresoever  he  went  before,  it  is  both  our  privilege  and 
ity  to  follow :  and  that  his  example  alone  is  enou^  both 
y  and  to  glorify  the  imitation. 

to  proceed.  As  we  have  shown  how  our  jSaviour  has 
tes  thought  fit  to  draw  men  to  their  duty  by  their  hopes, 
IS  see,  m  the  next  place,  how  he  sometimes  also  drives 

it  by  their  fears.    "  Fear  not  those,"  says  he,  ^^  who  can 

the  bodv,  but  fear  him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul 
]y  in  hell,"  Matt.  x.  28.    And  again,  in  Luke  xii.  5,  he 

the  same  words  with  this  emphatical  repetition;  ^^Yea, 
nto  you,  Fear  him."  But  now,  if  the  fesur  of  hell,  influ- 
a  man  either  to  the  practice  of  duty  or  the  avoidance  of 
re  the  dixect  wav  to  hell  (as  some  with  equal  confidence 
torance  have  aimrmed),  surely  our  Saviour  took  the  most 
trous  course  that  could  be,  to  prescribe  the  fear  of  hell  as 
*st  means  to  escape  it.  For  how  can  there  be  any  such 
I  ^*  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,"  if  fear,  which  is  the 
ng  that  can  make  men  flee,  shall  betray  tliem  into  that 
bey  flee  fit>m  ?  . 

further,  to  descend  fit)m  the  method  used  by  Christ  him- 
that  made  use  of  by  his  apostles:  what  means  St.  Peter 
nen  upon  ^^  passing  the  time  of  their  sojourning  here  in 
1  Pet,  i.  17 ;  and  St.  Paul,  to  press  men  upon  "  working 
r  salvation , with  fear  and  trembling?"    Phil.  ii.  12.    For 
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fear,  and  trembling  are  certainly  vei^'  senselej 
is  not  at  all  the  better  for  them.  But  these 
seems,  very  well  inew  how  impossible  it  w 
was  infinite  and  unspeakable,  and  the  dang 
of  sense  and  reason  to  shake  off  his  fears,  a 
And  therefore,  to  me  it  seems  none  of  tl 
against  the  modem  whimsy,  which  we  are  n< 
in  the  language  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
business  of  relijgion  is  still  comprehended  ai 
one  great  thing,  the  fear  of  God.  For  tfai 
selves  of,  that  he  who  feais  as  he  should  ( 
have  nothing  either  to  fear  or  feel  in  the  next. 

And  now,  lastly,  to  set  off  the  foregoin 
manifest  reason  of  the  thing  itself.  It  is 
greatest  absurdities  than  can  well  ML  within 
to  imagine  diat  God,  who  has  cast  the  bui 
tion  into  so  large  a  compass,  as  to  share  ou 
and  affection  of  the  soul  its  due  part  and  p 
work,  should  yet  whoUy  disinterest  thos( 
affections  of  hope  and  fear,  fit)m  having  ai 
same.  For  must  these  only  lie  idle  and 
other  affections  of  the  mind  are  employed 
has  God  something  for  us  to  love,  and  son 
the  .whole  business  of  reUgion,  nothing  foi 
nothing  to.  fear?  Which  surely  he  has  n< 
uiilawlul  for  men  under  the  go^el,  in  any 
to  act  with  an  eye  to  a  future  recompence. 
this  assertion,  to  wit,  that  duty,  considered 
to*  be  the  sole  motive  to  the  practice  of 
necessity  of  asserting  also,  that  hope  and  fc 
influence  men  in  the  matter  of  duty :  whic 
and  since  nothing  that  is  absurd  or  false 
iust  consequence,  issue  from  what  is  true 
former  assertion  or  position,  from  which  th 
most  false  and  irrational.  Which  was  th 
And  so 

I  proceed  to  answer  such  objections  as  n 
argument  be  alleged   in  opposition  to  the 
down   and   defended   by  us,  and   so   concli 
tion :  as, 

1.  It  may  be  argued,  that  there  is  a  ce 
serenity  of  mind  attending  the  performance 
virtuous,  and  a  kind  of  horror  or  remorse  tl 
of  them,  or  the  doing  of  the  quite  contrary 
which  alone,  setting  aside  all  further  hopes  o 
be  a  sufficient  argument  to  enforce  the  pra< 
sober,  rational  mind  whatsoever. 

To  this  I  answer  tha'  t]r.^  complacency  < 
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duty  on  the  one  ^ide,  and  that  remorse  attending  his 
r  it,  or  doing  the  quite  contrary,  on  the  other,  are  so  far 
liiding  •  a  respect  to  a  future  recompence,  or  being  a 
motive  from  it,  that  they  do  really  imply  it,  and  are 
J  founded  in  it;  the  said  complacency  flowing  naturally 
issurance  given  a  man  by  his  conscience,  that  the  hones^ 
iness  of  his  actions  sets  him  free  and  safe  from  all 
and  punishment  which  the  law  of  Gpd  awards  to  the 
ors  of  it.  And  the  contrary  remorse  of  mind  proceed- 
ty  from  a  dread  of  those  punishments,  which  a  man's 
e  assures  him  that  the  breach  of  the  said  law  will 
e  breakers  of  it  obnoxious  to.  And  that  this  is  so,  is 
sible  by  this  one  reason;  that  several  men  are  differently 
either  with  this  complacency  or.  remorse  of  mind,  upon 
ng  the  very  same  action ;  and  that  because  some  are 
^rsuaded  that  the  said  action  is  a  sin,  and  so  to  be 
with  the  penal  consequents  of  sin;  and  others,  on  the 
are  as  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  no  sin.  For  the  better 
►n  and  proof  of  which,  we  must  observe,  that  mea's 
its  concerning  sin  have  been,  and  in  several  parts  of  the 
11  are,  very  different ;  so  that  what  is  sin  with  one  people 
1,  is  not  always  so  with  another:  as  for  instance,  some 
drunkenness  no  sin,  as  many  of  the  Germans ;  and  other? 
d  the  same  thoughts  of  theft,  as  the  Spartans;  and  ot 
>n,  as  most  of  the  heathens ;  dnd  some  again  think  that 
ous  lie  is  no  sin,  as  the  Jesuits  and  Socinians :  whereas 
Ml   the  contrary,  stand  as  fully  persuaded  that  all  these 

(as  indeed  they  are,  and  most  of  them  very  gross  ones 
i  such  as,  unrepented  of,  will  assuredly  consign  over  the 
guilty  of  them  to  eternal  punishment  from  the  hands  of  a 
iging  justice. 

ow,  upon  these  two  so  different,  preconceived  opinions,  it 
1  must  certainly  follow,  that  those  of  the  latter  judgment 
)ut  feel  that  horror  and  remorse  of  mind  upon  the  doing  of 
:tions,  which  those  of  the  contrary  persuasion,  to  wit,  that 
I  no  sins,  undoubtedly,  upon  the  very  same  actions,  do 
.  But  now,  from  whence  can  this  be  ?  Surely,  not  from 
t  action  itself,  nor  from  any  thing  naturally  adherent  to  it ; 
ch  as  the  action,  with  all  that  is  natural  to  it,  is  the  same 
those  sorts  of  men,  whose  minds,  afler  the  doing  of  it,  are 
rently  affected.  And  therefore  it  must  needs  be  from  the 
t  infusions  into,  and  prepossessions  of  men  in  their  minority 
8t  education;  by  which  some  have  been  taught,  that  a 
punishment  and  after  reckoning  belongs  to  such  and  such 
;  and  by  which  others  again  have  been  taught  that  they 
ions  in  themselves  indifferent,  and  to  which  no  penalty 
due. 
nclude,  therefore,  that  the  complacency  which  men  find 
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upon  the  performance  of. their  duty,  and  the 
feel  upon  the  neglect  of  it,  taken  abstractedly  i 
of  a  future  reward,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  motii 
indeed,  so  taken,  they  are  but  a  mere  fiction  c 
all  such  complacency  and  remorse  are  foundec 
persuasion  wrought  into  men's  minds  of  a  fol 
happiness  or  misery  allotted  to  men  hereaft 
different  nature  and  quality  of  their  actions  he 
answer  to  this  first  exception.    But, 

2.  Some  again  object  and  argue,  that  then 
required  under  the  gospel,  from  diat  which 
before  the  Mosaic  dispensation ;  and  therefore 
lawful  and  allowable  enou^  for  the  church 
under  an  inferior  economy,  m  all  acts  of  duty 
recompence  of  reward ;  yet  in  times  of  hight 
attainments,  and  under  a  gospel-state,  men  ouj 
to  be  acted  by  such  a  filial  and  free  spirit,  as 
any  duty  with  the  least  regard  to  an  after  com] 
servile,  legal,   and  mercenary ;    as  these  sg 
pretend. 

But  to  this  also  I  answer,  that  the  Jewish  cb 
before  it,  may  be  considered  under  a  double  ( 
1 .  As  thev  sustained  the  peculiar  formality  < 
constitutecl.  And,  2.  As  they  were  men,  or 
the  rest  of  mankind  are. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed,  that  what  beic 
former  capacity  was  undoubtedly  proper  and  ] 
so  neither  does  nor  ought  to  conclude  the  chur 
cast  into  a  different  form  or  constitution, 
belonged  to  them  simply  as  they  were  men,  or 
belongs  to  and  concerns  the  church  in  all 
of  the  world,  and  under  all  forms,  models, 
whatsoever. 

But  now,  for  any  one  in  the  works  of  di 

hopes  of  a  reward,  is  (as  I  have  already  sh 

rational  nature,  endued  with  such  faculties  o: 

to  their  natural  way  of  acting,  especially  as 

now  is,  will  hardly  or  never  be  brought  to  a 

but  in  the  strength  of  such  motives ;  the  vei 

dining  him   chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  act  u 

conditions;   so  that  to  do  one's  duty  with  re 

recompence,  concerns  not  men  under  any  p 

of  Jews  or  Christians,  but  simply  as  they 

affirm  the  contraiy,  is  a  direct  passing  ove\ 

dofae[e  of  the  Sadducees,  who  by  mistakmg 

saying  of  Zadock,  the   author  of  their  sect 

That  men  ought  to  do  virtuously  without  ar 

lowing  recompence,  carried   it  to  that  irrelij 
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of  bappiness  or  misery  in  another  world ;  and  conseqnently,  j.  < 

action   to  another  life  after  this.     Such  horrid  and  promne  I  f»ji,  .        t  m 

iS  ^were  drawn,  or  rather  dragged  by  these  heretics  from  one  I-  ,^-».  -^1^^  '^ 

and  misunderstood  expression.  I^«r;'**:!''l3'^'  • 

theless,  so  much  is  and  must  be  giranted  (and  no  doubt  |ijn^*'*^ti:1^^- 

himself,  if  there  were  such  a  one,  never  intended  more),  |j  V-,   '  '*;''?:^-ff? 

a  man  in  the  practice  of  duty  to  act  solely  and  entirely  'i    .  .  ^^;^,   '^'^ 

desire   of  a  following  recompence,  exclusively  to  all  love  W*^**^  ^,/^^*-???ri 

^ork  and  duty  itself,  is  indeed  servile  and  mercenary,  and  fcl    '.;''•' 

s  suitable  to  that  filial  temper  which  ought  to  govern  all  I  \  Jfh^ 

n  minds.    But  then  again,  we  must  remember,  that  to  do  |1^-  1'*!«.^H^ 

aty  only  for  a  reward,  and  not  to  be  willing  to  do  it  with-  |?Wni/|iis45p.'t 

ty  are    very  different  things.     And  if  we  consider  even  f-  ''^  i^ 

limself,  it  was  not  his  carrying  the  bag  while  he  followed  ^  •    -  • 

ster,  but  his  following  his  Master  only  that  he  might  carry 
^,  vrhich  made  him  a  thief  and  a  hireling.     For  otherwise, 

>t  see  why  he  might  not  have  been  every  whit  as  lawfully  p^y»  ,^j;j<»   •_ 

(sler's  almoner,  as  he  was  one  of  his  apostles;  and  have  l}\'"''^;v:^?^ 


his  bag  with  the  same  duty  with  which  he  might  havfe  p.  _^  .  .., 

bis  cross.  1^     m'  ■'^Sfc  ^ 

now,  if  we  shall  drive  the  matter  so  for  as  to  make  it  ab-  f  •  «?f;''^ 

f  uncbristian  for  a  man,  in   the  practice  of  duty,  to  have 
^gn  at  all  upon  a  future  reward,  why  then  (as  I  may  speak 
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BTerence)  does  not  God,  in  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  new-  :  "'''*..    |^-.  .p. 

bis  very  essence,  cashier  and  lop  off  the  natural  affections  of  ,   '"^ir^ 

ind  fear?  And  why  does  he  also  promise  us  heaven  and  glory,  *.  ^  '"'   _J;.. ; 

e  not  lawful  for  us  to  pursue  what  he  is  pleased  to  promise.^  '  '*    :•• .   ***  -.'^j 

re  these  promises  made  to  quicken  our  endeavours,  or  to  ..  '^-           * 

5  and  spoil  our  performances?    To  be  helps,  or  rather  snares  ^  ^,.,     i.  ,  /\  "*" 

obedience?    All  which,  if  it  be  both  absurd  and  impious  for  ''          V-f  •;?,. 

le  to  imajgine,  then  it  will  follow  that  this  and  the  like  excep-  j  |  p 

from  which  such  paradoxes  are  inferred,  must  needs  also  fell  -       )•  •  4f -1^*' 

ground  as  felse  and  not  to  be  defended.  -' !;  - 

t  before  I  make  an  end  of  this  first  proposition,  it  may  not  •    f***us  ^" 

liss  to  consider  a  little  the  temper  of  those  seraphic  pretenders  '  /^H^I^ 

gion,  who  have  presumed  to  refine  upon  it  bv  such  airy,  im-  ^./f    t.^  i^Uf2 

cable  notions,  and  have  made  such  a  mighty  noise  with  ^j;'      ''if^-JoS^ 

gospel   spirits  and   gospel  dispensations,  their  high  attain-  ^^^  ..  -^  |  ^^  ; 

I  and  wonderful  illuminations,  screwing  up  matters  to  such  ''  "^^i'"*^^' 

ght,  that  there  is  no  hope  of  being  a  Christian  without  '..-''lif 

:  something  more  than  a  man.    For  so,  I  am  sure,  ought  he  *,  v-, ,  1  'f-^jv;*"  * 
f  who  in  the  doing  of  his  duty,  must  not  be  suffered  to  ex* 
or  look  for  any  reward  afler  it ;  nor,  in  his  way  to  heaven, 
uch  as  to  think  of  the  place  which  he  is  going  to.     I  say,  if 

onsider  the  temper  of   these  highfliers  (who  would  needs  /•*  .  -[*'^^r,lfe; 

8e  such  a  new  Christianity  upon  the  world),  are  they  them-  :         ^  ?*^7l? 

s  all  spirit  and  Kfe,  all  Christianity  sublimate  (as  I  may  so  '1^  •  ■r^J- 
MS  it)?    Are  they  nothing  but  self-denial   and  divine  love? 
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nothing  but  a  pure  ascending  flame,  yniho\ 
communication  with  these  lower  elements? 
could  never  yet  find  any  such  thing  in  this  sc 
the  contrary,  have  generally  observed  them  to  1 
lings,  and  as  proud  and  selfish  a  generation  oi 
graced  the  name  of  Christianity  oy  wearing 
giving  any  other  proof,  that  in  all  their  relL 
they  never  act  with  an  eye  to  a  future  reward^ 
that  having  wholly  fastened  their  eyes,  their 
hearts  also,  upon  diis  world,  they  cannot  pos 
tiiiie,  place  them  upon  another  too.  On  the  oi 
not  to  aspire  to  such  heights  and  elevations  ir 
indeed  above  it),  since  God,  of  his  abundant  { 
pleased  to  invite  and  even  court  us  to  our  dut 
and  glorious  rewards,  let  us  neither  despise 
wiser  than  his  methods;  but  with  arms  as  o[ 
are  to  give,  let  us  embrace  the  motives  he  has 
many  springs  and  wheels  to  our  obedience, 
shall  piously,  constantly,  and  faithfully  do  his  ( 
the  promised  recompence,  shall  find  that  Go 
make  good  that  promise  to  him  hereafter,  by  a 
ence  upon  which  he  was  brought  to  do  his  duty  ! 
for  our  first  and  main  proposition.     The 

n.  Which,  as  I  showed  before,  was  in  a  n 
the  first^  and  so  scarce  needs  any  prosecution 
this :  that  the  proposal  of  a  reward  on  GocPspoTi 
toil  on  man^s^  are  untmtbtedly  necessary  to  enga 
of  duty  and  obedience. 

For  the  discussion  of  which,  I  shall  briefly  do 

1 .  I  shall  show  in  what  respect  they  are  said  tc 

2.  I  shall  show  why,  and  upon  what  reasons, 
accounted  so. 

1.  And  first  for  the  necessity  of  them.     A  thi 
be  necessaxy  two  ways.     As, 

(1.)  When  by  the  very  essence  or  nature 

(hat  it  implies  in  it  a  contradiction,   and   con 

possibility,  even  by  the  power  of  Grod  himse 

nature  continuing)  it  should  be  otherwise.      I 

never  presume  to  affirm  (though  some  I  know  d 

not  induce  a  man  (being  a  firee  agent)  to  a  co 

obedience,  without  proposing  a  competent  rewar 

ence.     For  I  question  not  but  God  can  so  qual: 

the  will  of  a  rational  agent,  and  that  without 

tion   to  its  natural  fireedom,   that  the  inclinatio 

shall  wholly  propend  to  good,  and  that  from  a  n 

ness  itself,   without  any  consideration  of   a  fur 

And  the  reason  of  this  is,  because  all  good,  as  t 
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>roper  object  for  the  will  to  choose;  and  whatsoeyer  is  a  !^'  ' 

bject  of  its  choice,  is  also  sufficient  to  draw  forth  and  deter-  ^»ji,  .       • .  |i|| 

i  actings  of  it,  unless  there  interpose  some  stronger  appetibikj  %  \^  i*:,.  :^^  ^ 

>T  overmatch  it  in  its  choice :  and  yet  even  in  Uiis  case  also,  L^^ . ;. ^, ,, I  ^ff - 

doubt,  can  so  strengthei^  the  propensity  of  the  will'  to  good,  i|P^'^^^il|^^^-^> 

lall  baye  no  appetite  to,  or  rehsh  for  the  pleasures  of  sense  ^%  V^^   '  ^^^^"^^f 

uid  consequently  shall  need  no  proposal,  either  of  reward  or  *i  ^-,  ^^j  '  ■ ; '  v 

tent,  to  draw  it  off  from  the  choice  and  pursuit  of  those  things  }jT""--v ''-'''-- ?^!^ 

de  grace  of  God  has  already  given  it  such  an  entire  aversion  J     .    >i  ' 

r  this,  questionless,  is  the  present  condition  of  the  angels  ^.  *  :|^'*i^ 

Lev    glorified  spirits,  whose  will  is  so  absolutely  determined  lis  ^S  *^*fi< 

1,    as   to  be  without  any  proneness  or  disposition   at  all  ^^^'^"^If^Nl^ 

;    and  what  condition  they  are  in  at  present,  God,  we  i  .      % 

\   sure,  by  his  omnipotence,  could  have  created  man  in  ^        ' 

»    and  have  .preserved  him  in  ever  since,  had  he  boen  ;- 

sed ;    so  that  there  is  nothmg  in  the  thing  itself  impos-  n^ 

But  this,  I  own,  affects  not  immediately  the  case  now  bdbre  ^>y 

nd  therefore  in  the  ^  y- 

Place :  a.thmg  may  be  said  to  be  necessary,  not  absolutely,  g£''r 

h  respect  to  that  particular  state  and  condition  in  which  it  is.  ff^^^'  ^^  ^ 

las,  because  God  has  actually  so  cast  the  pt'esent  condition  j        !<  '   .^f-*^' 
i  as  to  make  Us  incUnation  to  good  but  imperfect,  and  durix^  ;*' 

e  to  continue  it  so,  and  witl^  to  place  him  among  such  ..  ! 

\  as  are  mightily  apt  to  draw  him  ofl  from  what  is  morally  ,''••;   .>>.     a- 

it  was  necessary  (upon  the  supposal  of  such  a  condition)  that,  \^ ;  '  *?|  •  j"*^ 

1  would  have  men  effectually  choose  good  and  avoid  evil,  he  a    '    !      J  r-  -. ' 

surest  to  them  some  further  motives  to  good, and  arguments  ^  **'    ;•  >        y^^^ 

t  e^.  than  wha^  the  bare  consideration  of  the  things  them*  .^  'e;.-  I 

prohibited  or  commanded  by  him  can  afford*    For  otherwise, 


I 


[i'iUi. 


hich  was  morally  good,  meeting  with  so  faint  and  feeble  an  ^'       ';  ;/  ^.  ,,^ 
ition  in  the  will  towards  it,  wiU  never  be  able  to  make  any  .  j  |^:  j 

ling  impression  upon  that  leading  &culty.    From  all  which  *       i'  -if-'*''*! 

^,  in  what  sense  we  affirm  it  necessary  for  God  to  propose  r  ip' 

Is  to  men,  thereby  to  engage  them  to  their  duty;  namely,  '  1^'   "'\/ 

se  of  that  imperfect  estate  which  God. has  been  pleased  to  ^**'>^bi>ji; 

men  under  in  this  world.  ^.i'f    :  :   \\ 

And  now,  in  the  next  place,  for  the  proof  of  this  necessity  j''  '  ^^  j|f  ii;Jif;. 

b  was  the  other  thirig  proposed  by  us),  these  two  general  ^^.^    '  '.  !^*^.J 

IS  may  be  offered.  •"./'"'  fflj''  **?*'*^ 
)  The  first  taken  from  clear  evidence  of  scripture.    And  '    ^.,;*.>: 

)  From  the  constant  avowed  practice  of  all  the  wise  lawgivers 

EWorld. 

)  And  first  for  scripture.    It  has  been  nK>re  than  sufficiently 

d    from   &ence  already,  how  deplorably  unable   the   heart 

m  is,  not  only  to  conquer,  but  even  to  contend  with  the 

dlies  of  a  spiritual  course,  without  a  steady  view,  of  such 

ses    as   may  supply  new   life,    spirit,    and  vigour    to    its  .''    "^ 
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obedience.  To  all  which,  let  it  suffice  at  pr 
All!  and  notable  declaration  of  St  Pad,  in  1 
"if  in  this  life  only  we  had  hope  in  Chrisl 
men  most  miserable.  '  And  certainly,  for  a  n 
by  being  a  Christian  he  should  be  ^'  of  all  men 
was  as  untoward  an  argument  (should  we  lo 
|>ersuade  him  to  be  a  Christian,  as  could  well  h 
of. '  So  that  we  see  here  how  those  tidepii^  those 
before  spoken  of,  who  scorn  to  be  religious  out  < 
future  reward^  are  already  got  a  pitch  above  the 
far  beyond  the  utmost  peifection  that  St  Paul 
tended  to.     But 

(2.)  The  other  proof  of  the  same  assertion  shall 
practice  of  all  the  noted  lawpvers  of  the  worl 
found  it  necessary  to  back  and  fortify  their  laws 
punishments ;  these  bemg  the  very  strength  and 
as  the  law  itself  is  of  goyemment 

No  wise  ruler  ever  yet  ventured  the  peace  oi 

goodness  of   men's  nature,   or  the  virtuous  ir 

temper.     Nor  was  any  thing  truly  great  and 

almost  achieved,  but  m  the  strength  of  some  i 

as  great  and  extraordinary  as  the  action  which 

out  to.     Thus  it  was  in  the  virtue  of  Saul's  1 

David  encountered  Goliah:   the  giant  indeed 

shot  or  rather  slung  at^  but  the  kmg's  dausl 

preferments  were   the  mark  he  most    probabij 

we  read  how  inquisitive  he  was,  what  should 

And  it  is  not  unknown  how  in  the  case  of  a  sc 

conscience  also,  promise  of  preferment  has  beei 

casuist  to  resolve  it;  from  which  and  the  lil 

ancient  and  modem,  if  we  look  further  into  t 

Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and  other  nations  of  i 

we  shall  find,  that  whensoever  the  laws  enjoined 

and    to  the  doing  of  which    men   were    natui 

always  thought  it  requisite  to  add  allurement 

.declaring  a  noble  recompence  (possibly  some 

gainful  office,   or   title  of  honour)  to  the   mei 

whatsoever  should   be  commanded  them;   and 

the  other  side,  the  law  forbade  the  doing  of 

men   were   otherwise    mightily  inclined    to  do, 

forced  to  call   in  aid  from  &e  rods  and   the 

terrible    inflictions,  to    secure    the    auAority   oi 

against  the  bent  and  fiiry  of  the  contrary  mcli: 

course,   being  founded  in  the  veiy  nature  of 

was  and  is  as  necessaiy  to  give  force  and  effic 

laws  themselves,  as  to  any  human  laws  whatsoe 

do  we  think  to  find  any  man  virtuous  enough  to  b( 

or  any  law  strong  enough  to  enforce  and  drive  h 
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or   lastl^y  tbe  prerogative  of  any  lawgiver  hi^  enough 
re    to    lum  the  subject's  obedience.     For  men  generally 
»  be   caressed  and  encouraged,  and,  as  it  were,  bought  to 
ity   (as  well  as  from  it  too  sometimes).     For  which  and 
i    causes,  when  Grod,  by  Moses,  had  set  before  his  own 
a   large  number  of  the  most  excellent,  and,  as  one  would 
;elf-recommending  precepts  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  black 
the  irery  worst  and  vilest  of  sins  on  the  other,  sins  that 
to    cany  their  punishment  in  their  very  commission;  yet 
eless    in  the  issue  God  found  it  needful  to  bring  up  the 
all  >«rith  those  decretory  words,  in  Deut.  xxx.  19,  "  Be- 
have this  day  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and 
;^"      And  what  he  then  set  before  the  Israelites  he  now 
;fore    us  and  the  whole  world  besides ;  and  when  we  shall 
veil   i^ireighed  the  nature  of  the  things  set  before  us,  and 
ered   vrhat  life  is,  and  what  death  is,  I  suppose  we  shall 
leither  instruction  nor  exhortation,  to  which  of  the  two  we 
direct  our  choice. 

I  now,  to  close  up  all,  and  to  relieve  your  patience,  you 
heard  the  point  stated  and  argued,  and  the  objections 
t  it  answered;  after  all  which,  what  can  we  so  naturally 
from  this  whole  discourse,  as  the  infinite  concern,  lying 
every  man,  to  fix  to  himself  such  a  principle  to  act  by,  as 
eflectually  bring  him  to  that  great  and  beatific  end,  which 
me  into  the  wond  for  ? 

is  is  most  certain,  that  no  man's  practice  can  rise  higher 
his  hopes.  It  is  to  be  observed  in  aqueducts,  that  no  pipe  or 
lit  can  force  the  current  of  the  water  higher  than  the 
j-head  itself  lies,  from  whence  the  "water  first  descends.  In 
manner,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  who  designs  to  himself 
the  rewards  of  this  world,  to  act  in  the  strength  thereof,  at 
a  rate  as  shall  bring  him  to  a  better.  And  the  reason  of 
is,  because  whosoever  makes  these  present  enjoyments  his 
e  design,  accounts  them  absolutely  the  best  things  he  can 
,  and  accordingly  he  looks  no  further,  he  expects  no  better ; 
if  so,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  he  should  ever  obtain 
t  he  never  so  much  as  looked  for :  for  no  man  shall  come  to 
en  by  chance. 

s  for  trials  and  temptations,  those  fatal  rocks  which  the  souls 
len  are  so  apt  to  dash  upon,  we  may  take  this  for  an  inialli- 
rule  concernmg  them,  namely,  that  nothing  in  this  world  can 
)ort  a  man  against  such  trials,  as  shall  threaten  him  with  the 
r  loss  of  this  world.  For  the  truth  is,  it  would  imply  a  com- 
iction  to  suppose  that  it  could;  and  yet  these  are  the  trials 
sh  even  wise  men  so  much  fear  and  prepare  for,  and  know 
they  shall  sink  under  and  perish  by,  unless  borne  up  by 
ething  mightier  and  greater  than  the  world,  and  therefore  not 
€  found  in  it. 
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What  fuither  trials  God  may  have  in  lesenr 
not  tell ;  only  this  we  may  reckon  upon  as  a  e 
tmth,  that  ti^ere  has  been  a  mighty  growing 
nation  for  seVeral  years.  And  as  great  guilts 
as  well  as  provoke  great  judgments,  so  God  knc 
black  cloud,  which  has  been  so  long  gatherii 
break  and  pour  down  upon  us;  and  how  ne: 
times  in  which  he  who  will  keep  his  conscienc 
keep  nothing  else. 

For  nothmg,  certainly,  can  cast  a  more  drea 
us,  than  those  monstrous  crying  immoralities 
amongst  us,  by  which,  not  only  Ae  English  virl 
English  tenaper,  seems  utterly  to  have  left  us ;  ^ 
ror  of  all  pious  minds,  foreign  vices  have  in 
threaten  us  more  than  any  foreign  armies  can. 

Acj  for  our  excellent  church,  which  has  been 
struck  at  on  all  hands,  and  we  of  this  place  es[ 
by  some  whom  we  had  little  cause  to  expect  su 
.  thdr   just    and  eternal    infamy  be  it  spoken*) 
moreover  told,  and   that  with  spite  and  insole 
our  possessions  and  privileges  are   very  precai 
thanks  be  to  God  and  to  our  ancient  governm 
us  by  all  that  this  nation  calls  law);  and  with 
will  be  yery  short,  as  no  doubt,  if  republicans 
will,  the  reign  of  all  kings,  even  of  king  Willia 
be  so  too.    But  still,  blessed  be  the  Almighlj 
hands ;    and   whatsoever    hi3  most  wise   Provi< 
upon  us,  we  know  upon  what  terms  our  great 
will  deal   with  us;  having  so  folly  declared  1 
these   critical  tunis  and   tnals  of  our  obedience 
"Be  thou  faithfol  unto  death,  and  I  will  give 
life."     Grod  enable  us  to  be  the  former,  by  a 
hope  of  the  latter. 

To  which  God  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  no^ 
more.     Amen. 

^  See  a  virulent,  insulting  pRmphlet,  entitled,  A  Letter  to  a  IW 
Sec.  p.  14  and  52,  printed  in  the  year  1697,  and  as  like  the  auth< 
malice  can  make  it. 
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Acts  xxjv.  15. 


hope   toward  Godj  which  they  themselves  also  allawy  thai 
shcM  he  a  resurrection  of  the  deady  both  of  the  just  and 


most  wise  Creator  of  the  universe  has  so  formed  one 
bat  it  is  not  to  be  goyemed  without  the  help  of  another; 
actions  of  the  life  here,  to  be  kept  in  order  without  the 
id  fears  of  one  hereafter.  The  truth  is,  next  to  God  him- 
pes  and  fears  govern  all  things.  They  act  by  a  kind  of 
iputation  under  him,  and  are  so  without  control,  that  they 
1  before  them,  by  an  absolute,  unlimited  sway.  For  so 
God  governs  the  world  (which  will  be  as  long  as  there  is 

to  govern),  law  must  govern  under  him,  and  the  sanction 
irds  and  punishments  must  be  that  which  enables  the  Ia\y 
»  govern:  human  nature  of  itself  being  by  no  means  so 
sposed,  as  to  make  its  duty  the  sole  motive  or  measure  of  its 
ice. 

IS  in  other  cases,  so  here,  it  is  not  so  much  the  hand  which 
^  the  bond  or  chain  with  which  it  binds,  which  must  make 
^  hold  upon  the  thing  or  person  so  bound  by  it.  Every 
i  all  that  concerns  him,  stands  influenced  by  his  hopes  and 
nd  those  by  rewards  and  punishments,  the  proper  and  respect- 
jects  thereof;  and  the  ^divine  law  is  the  grand  adamantine 
at,  tymg  both  of  them  fast  together ;  by  assuring  rewards  to 
pes,  and  punishments  to  our  fears;  so  that  man  being  thus 
by  the  peremptoij',  irreversible  decree  of  heaven,  must  by 
thereof,  indispensably  obey  or  suffer ;  the  sentence  of  the  law 
universal  and  perpetual,  either  of  a  work,  to  be  done,  or  a 
f  to  be  endured. 

whether  it  be  from  the  nature  or  fate  of  mankind,  it  is  no 
natter  of  wonder,  that  man,  of  all  creatures,  should  have  such 
rseness  to  obey,  and  such  a  proneness  to  disobey  his  Maker, 
>thing  under  an  eternity  of  happiness  or  misery  (the  first  of 
mspeakable,  and  the  other  of  them  intolerable)  should  be  the 
appointed  to  engage  him  to  the  one,  or  deter  him  from  the 

And  it  is  yet  a  greater  wonder,  that  not  only  such  a  method 
lin^  with  men  should  be  thought  necessary,  but  that  in  such 
erable  instances  it  should  be  found  not  sufficient ;  at  least  not 
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effectual  to  the  end  it  is  intended  for;  as  the  evi 
tally  demonstrates  it  not  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  ^ce  ahnighty  God  has  p 
method  of  governing  the  world  by  rewards 
a  resurrection  of  the  persons  so  to  be  rewt 
must  needs  be  granted  absolutely  and  unai? 
nothing  in  this  life  giving  us  a  satis&ctoiy  a 
the  good  or  the  bad  have  been  yet  dealt  wit 
stiict  and  utmost  merit  of  their  works;  which 
an  infinitely  wise  judge  and  governor  having 
dared  his  will  in  the  case,  cannot  but  insist 
God,  as  Creator  of  the  world,  acted  thereir 
sovereign  power,  always  under  the  conduct 
and  goodness;  yet,  as  governor  of  it,  his  ji 
attribute  which  he  proceeds  by,  and  die  laws 
ments  whereby  justice  acts,  as  rewards  and  p 
things  which  give  life,  force,  and  efficacy  to  ji 
which  ^unds  the  apostle  gives  us  a  full  ac< 
matter,  in  that  excellent  place  in  2  Cor.  v.  IC 
says  he,  <^  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  ac 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad."  Thu 
But  the  dead,  we  know,  as  such,  can  receive  n 
are  subjects  capable  of  rewards  or  punishments: 
the  apostle's  whole  argument  amounts  to  this: 
God  governs  the  world  wisely,  and  will  one  day  j 
so  certain  is  it  that  there  must  be  a  general  retrib 
sequence,  a  general  resurrection. 

In  my  discourse  upon  which,  I  shall  cast  the 
of  the  subject  here  to  be  treated  of  by  us  under  i 
tions,  viz. 

L  That  a  belief  of  a  resurrection  from  th 
exceeding  difficult,  strange,  and  harsh  to  the  di 
reason. 

II.  That  notwithstanding  this  great  difficulty,  t] 
reason  and  solid  ground  for  the  belief  of  it.    Anc 

ni.  And  lastly,  That  supposing  a  sufficiency 
belief,  all  difficulties  and  seeming  repugnancies 
it,  do  exceedingly  advance  the  worth,  valu4 
of  it. 

Now  under  these  three  propositions  shall  be 
we  shall  or  can  say  concerning  the  general  ; 
last  day.  And  accordingly,  as  to  the  first  of 
tions,  importing  the  great  difficulty,  strangenes 
of  the  article  of  the  resurrectipn  to  the  belief 
we  find,  moreover,  in  the  text  here  pitched  up 
main    objection    insisted    upon    by  the    princi 
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f  flie  Saddncees,  against  tbe  doctrine  preached  by  hixoi 
wtt  firom  this  controverted  point  of  the  rteurrection,  and  of 
edibility  of  the  same,  founded  upon  the  supposed  im- 
ty  theieof ;  which,  as  it  was  a  pomt  of  mcomparably  the 
moment  in  the  practice  of  religion,  and  consequently 
^  firmest  steadmess  to  be  assented  to,  and  with  equal  zeal 
intended  for  by  our  aposde ;  so  was  it  with  no  less  heat 
ceness  opposed  and  eiq>loded  by  those  his  ibrementioned 
ists.      In  treatii^  of  which  I  shall  endeayour  these  two 

>  shoyir  that  there  is  such  an  extraordinaiy  averseness  in 
reason  to  the  belief  of  a  resurrection,  as  in  the  said  proposi- 
have  affiimed  that  there  b. 

0  assign  the  causes  from  which  this  averseness  proceeds. 

'or  die  first  of  Uiese.  The  surest  and  readiest  way,  I 
think,  to  leazn  the  verdict  of  reason  in  thi9  matter,  would 
proceed  by  the  rule  and  standard  of  their  judgment,  who 
he  most  acknowledsed  and  renowned  masters  of  reason 
iming  in  the  several  ages  of  tbe  world,  the  philosophers; 

1  who    discoursed  upon   the    bare   principles   of  natural 
and  upon  no  higher;  who  pretended  not  to  revelation, 

quiescea  in  such  discoveries  as  nature,  assisted  with  in- 
and  improved  with  hard  study,  could  furnish  them  with. 
dis  certainly  was  the  best  and  likeliest  way  to  state  the  ne 
Ura  of  reason,  and  to  show  how  far  it  could  and  could  not 
lowing  how  far  it  had  actually  gone  already.  And  the 
has  had  experience  in  more  sorts  of  learning  than  one,  how 
those  who  have  gone  before  have  surpassed  in  perfection, 
\  as  time,  those  who  have  come  after  them. 
Wj  in  the  first  nmk  of  these  great  and  celebrated  persons, 
^ras  ([the.  earliest  whom  history  reports  to  us  to  have  been 
led  with  the  title  of  philosopher)  asserted  and  taught  a 
ipsychosis,  or  transmi^tion  of  the  same  soul  into  several 
3;  which  is  utterly  mconsistent  with  a  resurrection;  the 
sr  of  bodies,  upon  tnese  terms,  in  so  great  a  proportion  ex- 
ig  the  number  of  souls :  one  soul  wearing  out  many  bodies, 

2  body  does  many  garments.  So  that  the  Pythagoric  prin- 
can  admit  ^f  no  resurrection,  unless  there  could  be  as  many 
as  bodies  to  rejoin  one  another;  which,  upon  this  hypothesis, 
►t  be. 

ito  indeed  speaks  much  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul :  but 

)t  so  much  as  mentioning  the  rising  of  the  body  iigain  after 

issolution  (when  yet  he  treated  of  so  cognate  a  subject),  we 

rationally  presume  th^  he  knew  no:thing  of  it;    and  that 

igst  all  his  ideas,  as  I  may  so  expn^ss  it,  he  had  none  of  such 

irrection. 

istotle  held  an  eternity  of  the  world,  viz.  as  to  the  heavens 
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and  the  earth,  the  principal  parts  of  it.  But 
ble,  he  placed  that  eternity  in  the  endless  s 
viduals;  which  clearly  shows,  that  he  meant 
dividuals  should  revive  and  return  to  an  end! 
since  he  asserted  this  succession  only  to  immo; 
species,  the  immortality  of  particulars  would  I 
succession  wholly  needless. 

As  for  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who,  I  ; 
puted  the  subtilest  and  most  acute  of  all  the  se< 
we  have  them,  in  Acts  xvii.  3?,  scoffing  at  th 
rising  from  the  dead.  They  thou^t  it  ridici 
dust  once  dead  to  revive,  or  for  man  to  be  ms 
it  any  more  than  once.  For  if  that  might  be, 
men  could  not  properly  be  said  to  die,  but  i 
their  breath  for  some  time,  than  totally  to  lose 
might  be  called  a  sleep  without  a  metaphor,  if 
sh^e  it  ofif,  and  rise  from  it  again.  In  short 
sippus  were  alive,  they  would  explode,  and  ij 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  he  would  scarce  belies 

But  to  pass  from  heathens  to  those  who 
further  improved  by  revelation,  we  have  in  thi 
great,  a  learned,  and  considerable  sect  calk 
wholly  discarding  this  article  from  their  creed 
tells  us,  in  Matt.  xxii.  23,  and  St.  Luke,  in 
"  the  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection," 
it  was  their  interest  (as  well  as  belief)  that 
none. 

And  lastly,  even  for  some  of  those  who  pre 
itself,  and  that  in  the  fitmous  ei^  of  Coiinth,  ' 
gallantry,  the  wit,  and  learned  arts  of  Greece  I 
some  Christians  themselves  denying  it,  as  c 
elaborate  confutation  which  St.  Paul  bestowe 
1  Corinthians  xv. 

Which  instances,  amongst  several  others  assig 
purpose,  may  suffice  to  show,  how  hardly  this 
with  those  who  are  led  by  principles  of  mere  n 
indeed  so  strange  and  incredible  does  it  app 
some  others  also,  thoudi  professing  higher  pri 
same  power  which  God  exerted  in  raismg  Chr 
seems  neeessaiy  to  raise  such  sons  of  infideli 
thorough  belief  of  it.    And  so  I  come  to  the 

Second  thing  proposed,  viz.  To  ass^  the  ci 
reason  thus  starts  fiom  the  belief  of  a  resurrecti 
be  reckoned  of  two  sorts. 

1.  Such  as  are  taken  from  the  mknifold  im 
dering  the  matter  so  exi;eedmg  unlikely  to  1 
human  reason,  that  it  cannot  framae  itself  to  a  1 
really  any  such  thing.     And, 
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:h  as  are  drawn  from  the  downright  impossibility  charged 

Sotb  which  are  to  be  considered.    And, 
3se    many  great  improbabilities  and  unlikelihoods  alleged 
he    resurrection  of  the  same  numerical  body,  are  apt  to 
ighty  check  to  the  mind  of  man  in  yielding  its  belief  to  it. 

vrould  imagine,  or  could  conceive,  that  when  a  body,  by 
I  fraction  and  dissipation,  is  crumbling  into  millions  of  little 
ome  portions  of  it  rarified  into  air,  others  sublimated  into 

the  rest  changed  into  earth  and  water,  the  elements  should 
this  surr«)der  back  their  spoils,  and  the  several  parts,  after 
dispersion,  should  travel  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the 
^  meet  together,  and  come  to  a  mutual  interview  of  one 

in  one  and  the  same  individual  bodv  again  ?  That  God 
sammon  a  part  out  of  this  fish,  that  fowl,  that  beast,  tliat 
I   remand  it  to  its  former  place,  to  unite  into  a  new  com- 

for  the  rebuilding  of  a  fallen  edifice,  and  restoring  an  old, 

demolished  carcass  to  itself  once  more.^  So  that,  by 
continual  circulation  of  life  and  death  following  upon  one 

the  grave  should  become,  not  so  much  a  conclusion,  as 
rruption ;  not  the  period,  but  the  parenthesis  of  our  lives ; 

interval  between  the  present  and  the  future,  and  only  a 

to  convey  us  from  one  life  to  another.  These  things,  we 
3nfes8,  are  both  difficult  in  the  notion,  and  hard  to  our 

For  though,  indeed,  the  word  of  truth  has  declared  that 
sh  is  grass,''  and  man  but  as  the  flower  of  the  field ;  yet  the 
aisions  of  sense  will  hardly  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that 
efore  grows  upon  his  own  grave,  or  springs  afresh  out  of 
>und.  For  can  the  jaws  of  death  relent?  or  the  grave  (of 
i^s)  make  restitution?  Can  filth  and  rottenness  be  the 
ttives  to  glory,  and  dust  and  ashes  the  seed-plots  of  immor- 
Is  the  sepulchre  a  place  to  dress  ourselves  in  for  heaven, 
iring  room  for  corruptioji  to  put  on  incorruption,  and  to 
for  the  beatific  vision  ?    These  are  paradoxes  which  nature 

well  digest ;  mysteries  which  it  cannot  fathom ;  being  all 
n  such  as  die  common  universal  observation  of  the  world  is 

a  stranger  to. 

thus  much  for  the  first  cause,  which  generally  keeps  men 
I  belief  of  the  resurrection;    namely,  the  great  improba- 

and  unlikelihoods  attending  it;  but  this  is  not  all;  there 
jet  another  and  a  greater  argument  alleged  against  it,  and 
in  the 

Ind  next  place,  the  downright  impossibilities  charged  upon 
ind  this  from  the  seeminglv  unanswerable  contradictions 
bsurdities  implied  in  it,  and,  as  some  think,  unavoidably 
[uent  upon  it.  Of  which  the  chief,  and  most  hardly  recon- 
!  to  the  discourses  of  human  reason,  is  founded  in  and 
ble  from  the  continual  transmutation  of  one  thing  into 
T.  For  how  extravagant  soever  the  forementioned  Fytha- 
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gorean  hypothesis  of  the  transmigration,  or 
one  soul  into  several  bodies,  may  be  justly  ac 
the  transmutation  of  one  body  into  another 
accounted  so.  For  the  parts  of  a  body,  we  k 
tinual  flux,  and  the  decays  of  nature  are  re{ 
substitution  of  new  matter  derived  from  o 
when,  at  length,  diis  body  comes  to  be  dis^lv< 
after  returns  to  earth;  and  that  earth  is  anims 
that  grass  turned  into  the  substance  of  the  h 
and  mat  beast  becomes  -food  to  man,  and  so,  b] 
is  converted  into  his  flesh  and  substance.  So 
substance,  which  was  once  an  integral  part  g 
perhaps  twenty  years  after  his  deam,  by  this 
perpetual  transmutation,  comes  to  be  an  integ 
man's.  Now,  if  there  be  a  resurrection,  and 
restored  with  his  own  numerical  body,  perfect 
may  propose  our  doubt  in  those  words  of  the 
Saviour,  in  Matt.  xxii.  28,  concerning  the  wo 
married  to  several  husbands  successively:  " 
shall  she  belong  at  the  last  day^?  for  all  of  H 
may  it  be  said  of  such  a  portion  of  matter  o 
by  continual  change  has  been  an  integral  pad 
to  which  of  these  bodies  shall  it  be  restored 
For  having  successively  belonged  to  each  o 
bodies  must  not  rise  entire,  or  the  same  portioi 
matter  must  be  a  part  of  several  distmct  bodie 
be  in  several  distinct  places  at  the  same  time, 
impossible. 

Now  the  foundation  of  this  argument,  taken  1 
and.  mutual  change  of  things  into  one  another,  ii 
and  universally  uncontested  experience ;  and  b< 
tion  of  every  soul  to  its  own  respective  body,  a 
part  of  it,  is  a  thing  to  which  all  principles,  of  i 
a  contradiction ;  and  by  consequence,  if  so,  nc 
of  Omnipotence  to  effect.  I  say,  it  seems  so ; 
sume  to  say  more. 

The  consideration  of  which  drove  the  Socii 
enemies  to  natural  as  well  as  revealed  religia 
pretend  in  contradiction  to  what  they  assert  i 
together  with  some  others,  peremptorily  to  dc 
be  raised  with  the  same  numerical  bodies  whic 
world,  but  with  another,  which  for  its  ethereal 
they  say,  is,  by  St.  Paul,  termed  a  spiritual  b 
And  being  here  pressed  with  the  very  literal 
word  resurrection,  which  implies  a  repeated 
same  thing,  they  will  have  it  here  used  only  1 
phor,  viz.  That  because  m  death  a  man  seemi 
and  view  of  sense  utterly  to  perish  and  cease 
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seems  to  have  a  sort  of  resurrection.  And  as  for 
eelc  -words  dttt^r^ac  and  lya*pe«y>  they  endeavour  to 
otker  like  places  of  scripture,  that  &ey  signify  no  more 

bare  suscitation,  raisins,  or  giving  being  to  a  thin^, 
ts  baling  fiaJlen  or  periled  before.  As  for  instance,  in 
ii«  S4,  ^Avaof^fjti  I'd  (fnipfia  r$  ^t%^  <'  He  shall  raise 
to    his  brother."    And  in   Rom.  ix.  17,  God  says  of 

Am  irovto  Hr/fttpa  at'  ^<  For  this  cause  have  I  raised 
^  Whereas,  neither  of  these  can  be  supposed  to  have 
before  that  raising.  From  whence,  and  some  other  such 
es,  tbey  conclude  that  these  words,  applied  to  the  present 
port  at  most,  the  bare  restoration  of  the  man ;  and  that 
^ssaiily  by  restoring  his  soul  to  its  old  body,  but  by 
t  to .  a  new ;  accounted  indeed  the  same  to  all  real  intents 
poses  of  use,  though  not  by  formal  identity ;  they  still 
:,  nevertheless,  the  man  thus  raised,  and  with  his  hew 
>  be  the  same  person;  forasmuch,  as  they  say,  it  is  the 
spirit  which  makes  the  man,  and  is  the  proper  principle 
Lves  the  individuation.  This  was  their  opinion. 
thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  of  the  three  propositions 
from  the  words,  viz.  The  exceeding  great  difficulty  of 
relieving  a  resurrection.     And  that  both  by  proving  that 

it  is  so,  from  the  most  authentic  examples  allegeable  in 
s,  and  by  assigning  withal  the  reasons  and  causes  why  it 
0  be  so ;  I  proceed  now  to  the 

Proposition,  viz.   To  show,  that  notnoithstanding  this  d^ 
Sere  is  yet  gu^fideid  reason  and  solid  ground  for  the  belief 

this  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  both  by  answering  the  fore- 
objections  brought  against  the  resurrection,  and  withal 
;  something,  by  way  of  argument,  for  the  positive  proof 

iow  for  the  first  of  these.  I  rfiow  that  the  resurreclion 
eued  against  upon  two  distinct  heads,  viz.  The  improbabi- 
faending  it,  and  the  impossibilities  charged  upon  it.  And 
Briefly,  as  to  the  objection  from  the  improbabilities  said  to 
it,  and  to  keep  men  off*  from  the  belief  of  it,  besides  that 
id  objection  runs  in  a  very  loose  and  popular,  rather  than* 
lose  and  argumentative  way,  and  looks  more  like  harangue 
masoning  (though  yet  the  best  that  the  thing  will  bear),  we 
observe  yet  furmer,  that  not  every  strange  and  unusual 
ought  always,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to  be  accounted 
»able.  For  where  a  sufficient  cause  of  any  thing  or  event 
i  assigned,  though  above  and  beyond  the  common  course 
ural  causes,  I  cannot  reckon  that  event  or  thing  properly 
rictly  improbable.  Forasmuch  as  it  is  no  ways  improbable 
ie  supreme  agent  and  governor  of  things  should,  for  some 
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great  end  or  purpose,  sometimes  step  out  of  t 
his  providence  (as  undoubtedly  he  often  do< 
there  are  several  instances  upon  record,  both 
fane  story,  relating  what  strange  things  hav< 
world,  wtuch  could  not  rationafiy  be  ascribed 
the  supernatural  workings  of  a  divine  power, 
mitting,  but  not  granting,  the  fore-alle^  ii 
resurrection;  yet  this  does  not  at  aU  afiect  thi 
pi;te  before  us,  which  turns  not  properly  up 
but  the  possibility  of  the  thing  here  discoursi 
there,  is  a  possibility  on  the  one  side,  answered 
on  the  other,  there  can  be  no  ground  to  ques 
mensurate  to  both.  For  a  resurrection  being 
though  never  so  improbable,  still  it  is  in  thi 
things  which  an  infinite  power  can  do ;  and  u] 
find,  that  there  is  a  much  higher  pitch  of  in£ 
not  here,  but  goes  so  far  on  as  to  deny  the  v 
too :  and  this  brings  me  to  the  examination  of  th 

(2.)  Objection  produced  against  this  article 
from  the  utter  impossibility  thereof,  as  the 
and  that  impossibility,  as  we  have  shown,  four 
linual  transmutation  of  one  body  into  another 
the  argument;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  press  tl 
resurrection  of  the  same  numerical  body,  ac 
difficult  to  be  solved  and  answered  of  any  oth( 
as  for  those  commonly  drawn  firom  the  seemi 
bringing  together  such  an  innumerable  multit 
tides,  as  from  a  body  once  dissolved  must  ne 
the  world  over  into  the  several  elements  of  f 
earth,  and  re-uniting  them  all  together  at  the 
I  say,  find  any  thing  in  all  this  either  hard  or  j 
less  contrary  to  natural  reaso(n  to  believe,  if  i 
ledge  an  omniscience  in  the  agent  who  is  to 
joined  with  an  omnipotence  in  the  same.  Ft 
these  two  perfections,  he  cannot  but  know  -^ 
one  of  the  said  particles  of  the  body  are  lodge 
and  by  the  latter,  he  must  be  no  less  able  to  I 
parts  and  places  of  the  universe,  though  nev< 
from  one  another,  and  join  them  again  togethc 
of  the  said  body.  Nothing  being  difficult,  eitl 
to  know,  or  for  omnipotence  to  do;  but  wb 
done  is,  in  the  nature  of  it,  impossible ;  as  th( 
ment  would  infer  the  resurrection  to  be. 

To  which  therefore  I  answer,  that  the  prop< 
upon   which   the  said  argument  is  grounded, 
nor  certain  ;  and  that  we  have  no  assurance 
tion  of  a  human  body  into  other  animated  hoc 
lution,  is  total,  and  extends  to  all  the  parts 
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ay  le  a  coQsiderable  portion  of  matter  in  ev^ry  man's  body 
ucb  only  we  now  dispute),  which  never  paisscs  by  transmu- 
ito  aoy  other  animated  body,  but  sinks  into  and  rests  in  the 
i  mass  of  matter,  contained  in  the  four  elements,  according 
respective  nature  of  each  particular  element  wherein  it  is 

and  there  continues  unchanged  by  any  new  anin^ation  till  the 
But  what  these  particular  parts  are,  which  admit  of  no 
rther  change,  and  what  quantity  of  corporal  substance  or 
they  make  or  amount  to,  I  suppose,  is  known  only  to  Grod 
,  the  great  disposer  and  governor,  as  well, as  maker  and 
>r  of  the  world. 

i?7hereas  it  is  said  in  the  objection,  that  such  a  continual 
itation  as  is  here  supposed,  is  evident  from  a  general,  con- 
itrcontestable  experience;  I  deny,  that  the  just  measures, 
»  and  compass  of  this  transmutation  can  be  exactly  known 

evident  tp  common  experience;  forasmuch  as  it  falls  not 
the  cognizance  of  the  outward  senses;  and  yet  it  is  only 
id  the  repeated  observations  made  thereby,  which  experience 
^an  be  founded  upon.  For  wIm)  can  assure  himself,  Or  any 
se  upon  his  own  personal  sight,  hearing,  or  the  report 
'  other  of  his  senses,  that  the  whole  nuttter  of  a  dissolved 
masses  successively  into  other  living  bodies?  (though  a  great 
i  of  it  may,  and  without  question  does;)  and  if,  on  the 
side,  he  cannot,  upon  his  own  personal  observation,  give  a 
id   exact  account  of  this,  can  he  pretend  to  tell  how  and 

the  providence  of  God  has  disposed  of  the  remaining  part 

said  dissolved  body,  which  has  not  undei^one  any  such 
!?  This,  I  say,  is  not  to  be  known  by  us,  either  by  any 
ation  of  sense  or  discourse  of  reason  founded  thereupon, 

know  of  no  revelation  to  adjust  the  matter.  So  that, 
;h  it  should  be  supposed  true  (which  we  do  by  no  means 
to  be  so)  that  in  the  dissolution  of  every  human  body,  the 

mass  and  every  part  of  the  said  body,  underwent  such 
ire  transmutation  as  we  have,  been  speaking  of;  yet  since 
nnot  certainly  be  known,  it  camiot  come  into  argumentation, 
»roof  of  that  which  it  is  alleged  for ;  unless  we  would  prove 
loturn  per  aqut  ignotum ;  which  being  grossly  illogical,  and 
2  peiitio  prindpUy  can  conclude  nothing,  nor  at  all  affect  the 
t  in  dispute,  one  way  or  other;  forasmuch  as  in  every 
stration  of  the  highest  sort,  the  principles  thereof  ought  to 
dent  as  well  as  certain. 

simi  of  all  therefore  is  this ;  that  every  human  body,  upon 
solution,  sinks  by  degrees  into  the  elementary  mass  of 
;  whereof  a  great  part  passes  by  several  animations  into 
bodies;  and  a  great  part  likewise  remains  in  the  same 
itary  mass,  without  undergoing  any  further  change.  To  which 
k1  portion,  at  the  last  day,  the  soul,  as  the  prime,  indi- 
ing  principle,  and  the  said  reserved  portion  of  matter,  as,  an 
.  n.— 21  o  2 
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essential  and  radical  part  of  the  indiyiduati(H 
sufficient  supply  of  matter  (if  requisite^  from 
shall,  by  the  ahmghty  power  of  God  joinbg 
make  up  and  restore  the  same  individual  pen 
off  all  necessity  of  holding,  that  what  was  once 
one  body,  should,  at  the  same  time,  become  i 
another,  which,  it  is  confessed,  for  the  reason  b 
make  the  restitution  6f  the  same  numerical  pordo 
bodies  utterly  impossible. 

But  if  it  be  here  replied,  that  our  assert; 
portion  of  matter  never  passing  into  other  ai 
any  further  transmutation  (albeit  a  con^erab 
same  dissolved  body  be  allowed  so  to  do)  is  a  i 
dictum;  and  that  we  have  not  yet  positively  pro 
answer  is,  that  in  the  present  case,  there  is  no  n 
that  it  is  actually  so ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  our  pu 
trary  cannot  be  proved,  and  that  nothing  hinden 
so;:  the  thbg  being  in  itself  possible:  and  if  H 
the  argument,  founded  upon  the  supposed  impos 
to  nothing.  Forasmuch  as  being  possible,  it  falls 
of  God's  omnipotence,  which  is  the  great  attrib 
in  this  case.  And  this  effectually  overthrows  the 
objection. 

But  if  it  be  further  argued,  that  the  great  addii 
made  at  the  last  day  out  of  the  common  mass,  I 
of  matter,  which  (having  belonged  to  the  same  ni 
are  then  to  be  completed  into  a  perfect  body  again 
with  the  numerical  identity  of  the  body  which  ^ 
which  shall  be  afterwards  at  the  resurrection :  I 
no  more  inconsistent  with  the  numerical  identij 
addition  of  so  great  a  quantity  of  new  matter,  as 
to  a  man's  body  by  a  continual  augmentation  of 
from  his  birth  to  bis  full  stature,  makes  his  body  ; 
at  his  grown  age,  from  that  which  the  same  perso 
yet  an  infent.  In  both  which  ages,  neverthele 
reckoned  but  one  and  the  same  m  number,  thoi 
bulk  and  substance,  twenty  to  one  greater  in  th 
former.  Accordingly,  suppose  we  further,  that  o 
as  has  still  continued  in  our  bodies,  from  ou 
world  to  our  going  out  of  it,  shall  be  teunit 
the  resurrection,  even  that  may  and  will  be 
stitute  our  glorified  body  in  a  real,  numerical 
body  which  the  soul  was  in  before,  so  as,  upon 
still  the  same  body,  though  in  those  so  very  < 
conditions. 

And  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  Sociniar 
soul,  at  the  resurrection,  shall  be  clothed  with 
different  body  bom  what  it  had  in  this  life  (wl 
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Rich  like  SQblimated  matter}^  moved ,  thereto  by  the  fore- 
led  objections,  and  the  like,  oudit  not  to  be  admitted:  it 
contrary  to  reason  and  all  sound  philosophy,  that  the  soul, 
ively  united  to  two  entirely  distinct  bodies,  should  make 
e  and  the  same  numerical  person;  since  though  the  soul 
;ed  the  prime  and  chief  principle  of  the  individuation  of 
son,  yet  it  is  not  the  sole  and  adequate  principle  there- 

the  soul,  joined  with  the  body,  makes  the  adequate,  in- 
ting  principle  of  the  person.  Nor  will  any  true  philo- 
illow  that  the  body  was  ever  intended  for  the  mere  gar- 

the  soul,  but  for  an  essential,  constituent  part  of  the  man, 
jr  as  the  soul  itself:  and  the  difference  of  an  essential  half 
composition,  will  be  sure  to  make  an  essential  difference 
whole  compound.  Nor  is  the  Sodnian  assertion  tnore 
r  to  the  principles  of  philosophy  than  to  the  express  words 
>ture;  which  are  pot  more  positive  In  affirming  a  resur- 

than  in  declaring  a  resurrection  of  the  same  numerical 

And  whereas  £ey  say,  that  they  grant  that  the  same 

;al  person  shall  rise  again,  though  not  the  same  body  (the 

they  contend,  still  individuating  any  body  which  it  shall 
bed  with),  we  have  already  shown,  on  the  contrary,  th^ 
son  cannot  be  numerically  the  same  when  the  body  is  not 

siQce  the  soul  is  not  the  sole  principle  of  personal  indi- 
)n,  though  the  chief;  besides  that  it  seems  very  odd,  and 

agreeable  to  the  common  sentiments  of  reason,  to '  say 
y  Uiin^  rises  again  which  had  never  perished  nor  fallen 
as  it  IS  certain  that  the  body,  which  these  men  suppose 
e  united  to  the  soul  at  the  fast  day,  never  did.  But  to 
he  force  of  this  argument,  the  Socinians  pretend,  that 
rds  whereby  we  would  infer  a  resurrection   of  the  sanne 

to     wit,     fl^aaf^yoM,    iytipttv,    and     iynptaQaif    &C.,     infer     nO 

ling  in  the  several  texts  from  whence  they  are  alleged ; 
ly  import  a  bare  suscitatioQ,  or   raising  up  of  a  thing, 

any  necessity  of  supposing  it  to  have  perished  before, 
ig  often  applied  to  thinjgs  entirely  produced  de  novo. 
*  answer  to  this  is  not  difficult,  viz.,  That  the  point  now 
us  is  not  wholly  determinable  from  the  bare  grammatical 
these  words;  according  to  which  we  deny  not,  but  that 
^metimes  import  a  mere  suscitation  or  production  of  a 
nrithout  supposing  any  precedent  destruction  of  the  same: 

sense  of  these  words  must  be  sometimes  also  determined 
particular  state  and  circumstance  of  the  objects  to  which 
e  applied ;  as  when  they  are  applied  to  and  used  about 
bereaved  of  their  former  existence  (as  persons  dead,  and 
d  this  life,  manifestly  are);  and  in  such  a  case,  whenso-' 
iC'  words  avatff^at,  iyilptiv,  and  iyflptaStu,  comc  to  be  so 
,  I  affirm  that  they  can,  with  no  tolerable  accord  to  com- 
nse  and  reason,  be  allowed  to  signify  any  thing  else  but 
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the  repetition  or  resdtutibn  of  lost  existence,  or,  ii 
resuscitation  of  that  which  had  perished  before. 

And  thus  much  in  answer  to  the  objection 
the  impossibility  of  a  resurrection  of  the  same 
founded  upon  the  continual  transmutation  of 
another.  The  sum  of  all  amounting  to  this, 
transmutation  of  human  bodies  after  death,  in 
bodies  successively,  be  total,  the  objection  foun 
transmutation  is  not  easy  to  be  avoided :  and  if,  c 
it  be  not  total,  I  camiot  see  how  it  proves  that  the 
same  numerical  body  carries  in  it  any  contradi< 
quently,  any  impossibility  at  all.  For  the  point  i 
pending  chiefly  upon  the  due  stating  of  the  obj 
power;  if  the  thing  in  dispute  be  but  possible, 
overthrow  any  argument  that  would  pretend  to  p] 
potence  cannot  eflect  it.  Which  consideration 
otTered  by  us,  for  the  clearing  of  the  forecited  o 
now  proceed  in  the 

2.  Place,  to  produce  something,  as  we  j)ron 
positive  proof  for  the  evinping  of  a  resurrectioi 
all  the  difficulties  and  repugnancies  which  seem  1 
here,  since  this  b  a  point  of  religion  knowable  < 
it  cannot  be  positively  proved  or  made  out  to 
than  by  revelation,  that  is  to  say,  by  what  Go< 
his  w^ritten  word  concerning  it.  For  natural  rej 
phy  w^ill  aiTprd  us  but  little  assistance  in  a  ( 
above  both.  Accordingly,  since  revelation  is  oi 
guide  in  this  matter,  the  natural  method,  I  cc 
proceed  by  in  our  discourses  thereupon,  must  I 
whereas  the  objection  b,  that  the  resurrection 
meiical  body  implies  in  it  a  contradiction,  and 
possibly  be,  even  by  the  divine  power  itself;  1 
to  this  ou^ht  to  be  by  an  inversion  of  the  sam 
manner,  viz.,  that  God  has  declared .  that  he  ^ 
can,  raise  the  same  numerical  body  at  the  last  i 
sum  of  the  whole  matter  turns  upon  this  point 
that  which  we  judge  to  be  or  not  to  be  a  cont 
measure  the  extent  of  the. divine  power;  or,  o 
the  divine  power  to  determine  what  is  or  is  not 
by  us  a  contradiction.  And  the  difficulty  on 
not  inconsiderable.  For  if  we  take  die  first  ( 
this  inconveniency  will  attend  it;  that  the  measun 
is  always  short  of  the  tlung  we  apply  it  to; 
needs  be  short  of  an  infinite:  and  sometime 
thereby  not  only  short  of  it,  but  moreover  disa 
being  very,  possible  (because  indeed  very  fr 
mind  of  man,  even  with  its  utmost  sagacity,  i 
and  judge  that  to  impl;j'  a  contradiction  which  i 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  make  the  divine  p 
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f  "we  ought  to  judge  what  "-is  or  what  is  not  k  contradic- 
e  make  that  a  measure  which  we  do  not  thoroughly  un* 
1  or  comprehend  \  and  that  is  contrary  to  the  very  nature 
tion  of  a  measure ;  forasmuch  as  that  by  which  we  would 
aind  another  thing,  ought  to  be  first  understood  itself. 
w  shall  we  be  able  to  understand  the  extent  of  an  infinite 
so  as  to  know  certainly  how  far  it  can  go,  and  where  it 
bop,  and  can  go  no  further  ?  As  if  we  should  argue  thus : 
r  that  implies  in  it  no  contradiction,  bei^ause  God,  by  his 
povrer,  can  effect  it;  I  think  the  inference  very  good.  But 
that,  it  may  be  replied,  How  do  you  know  what  an  infinite 
ine  power  can  or  cannot  do  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  it  cannot 
r  itself,  or  put  an  end  to  its  own  being ;  and  possibly  there 
>e  some  other  things,  unknown  to  us,  which  are  likewise 
an  incapacity  of  being  done  by.  it.  And  how  then  shall 
vem  our  speculations  in  this  arduous  and  perplexing  point  ? 
y  ovm  part,  I  should  think  it  not  only  the  safest,  but  in  all 
ts  the  most  rational  way,  in  any  doubtful  case,  where'  the 
of  almighty  God  is  concerned,  to  ascribe  as  much  to  him 
divine  nature  and  attributes  suffer  us  to  do :  that  is  to  say, 
ve  rather  prescribe  to  our  reason  from  his  power,  than  to  his 
r  from  any  rule  or  maxim  taken  up  by  our  reason.  And 
there  is  a  necessity  of  some  rule  or  other  to  proceed  by,  in 
ng  a  judgment  of  God's  power,  no  less  than  of  his  other 
;tions ;  let  Grod's  word  or  revelation,  in  the  name  of  all  that 
[ids  to  be  sensible  or  rational,  founded  upon  his  infallible 
rledge  of  whatsoever  he  sayS;  or  reveals,  (and  confirmed  by 
tssential  veracity  inseparably  attending  it,)  be  that  great  rule 
is  to  judge  by :  for  a  better,  I  am  sure,  can  never  be  assigned, 
\  safer  relied  upon:  And  accordingly,  when  our  Saviour 
to  answer  the  Sadducees,  disputing  upon  this  very  subject, 
resurrection,  he  argues  not  from  any  topic  of  common  rea- 
or  natural  philosophy,  but  wholly  from  the  power  of  Grod,  as 
ired  by  the  word  of  God.  "  Do  ye  not  therefore  err,"  says 
Mark  xii.  24,  "becfiuse  ye  know  not  the  scriptures,  neither 
power  of  God  ?"  or,  in  other  words,  the  power  of  God,  as 
ired  in  scripture?  Our  Saviour  went  no  further  with  them, 
blowing  this  to  have  been  home  to  the  point,  and  sufficient 
heir  conviction.  And  upon  the  sam^  account,  those  remark- 
passages  in  the  evangelists  cannot  but  be  of  mighty  weight 
lie  present  case ;  as  that  particularly  in  Matt.  xix.  26,  and  in 
k  X.  27.  In  both  which  it  is  plainly  and  positively  affirmed, 
"  with  God  all  things  are  possible ;"  and  yet  more  particu- 
in  Luke  xviii.  27,  where  Christ,  speaking  of  some  things 
lunted  with  men  impossihje,  tells  us,  that  "  the  thin^  impossi- 
with  men  were  possible  with  God."  The  antithesis,  we  see 
,  is  clear  and  fall  enough ;  and  yet  even  with  men  nothing 
to  be  accounted  impossible,  but  what  is  judged  by  them  one 
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way  or  other  to  imply  in  it  a  contradiction ;  and 
dent,  that  the  divine  power  may  extend  to  some 
the  judgments  of  men,  pass  for  contradictions;  a 
diat  what  according  to  their  judgments  implies  i 
tion,  caimot  be  always  a  just  measure  of  what  is  k 
to  do.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  the  better  undc 
matter,  I  conceive  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  disting 
sorts  of  contradictions. 

(1.)  Such  as  appear  immediately  and  self-ev 
the  very  terms  of  the  proposition  wherein  the} 
The  pr^cate  implying  in  it  a  direct  negation  of 
the  subject  mutually  of  the  predicate  ;  so  that,  u] 
derstanding  of  the  signification  of  the  terms  or 
position,  we  cannot  but  apprehend  and  see  t 
couched  under  them,  and  the  utter .  inconsistenc] 
one  with  the  idea  of  the  other :  as  if,  for  instance 
that  light  is  darkness,  or  that  darkness  is  light ;  < 
bread  of  about  s^i  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  an  inc 
man's  body  of  about  a  vard  and  a  half  in  lei^th, 
tionable  size  in  breadth;  each  of  these  propositi 
would  import  a  direct  and  evident  negation  of  th< 
very  first  sight  or  hearing,  without  any  fiuther  exa 
at  al).     But  then, 

(2.)  There  is   another  sort  of  contradictions, 

improperly  be  termed  consequential.     That  is  to  t 

themselves,  not  by  the  imnvediate  self-evidence  < 

bv  consequences  and  deductions  drawn  fi-om  so 

diple  by  human    ratiocination  or  discourse,  an( 

which  men  .use  to  pass  upon  things  in  the  si 

thereof.     In  all  which,  since  men  may  be  deceive 

more  incident  to  common  humanity  than  mislal 

dictions  cannot  be  so  far  relied  upon,  as  to  be  ta 

and   sure  measure  of  what  the  divine  power  c; 

As  for  instance,  if  we  should  say,  '  That  for  a  I 

once  destroyed,  and  transmuted  into  other  human 

parts  thereof  successively,  to  be  restored  a^in  ^ 

of  it  complete,  and  numerically  the  sam6,  is  a 

is  certain,  however,  that  the  contradiction  here  c 

manifestly  appear  such  from  any  evidence  of  tJ 

only  gathered  by  such  consequences  and  inferen 

to  themselves  in  their  discourses  upon  this  subjec 

though  possibly  a  truth,  yet  can  be  no  clear  pre 

possible  for  an  infinite  power  to  do  that  which 

and  said  to  be  a  contradiction.     But  on  the  oth 

the    first   sort  of  contradictions   mentioned   by  \ 

themselves  by  the  immediate   self-evidence  of  th 

no  doubt,  pught  to  be  looked  upon  by  us  out  < 

compass  of  omnipotence  itself  to  efiect :   or  othen 
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ally  received  rule,  viz.  tbat  the  divine  power  extends  to  tiie 
of  e^enr  tbin^  not  implying  in  it  a  contradiction,  must  be 
ed  a.nd  laid  aside  by  us  as  utterly  useless  and  feUacious. 

novr,  with  reference  to  the  foregoing  distinction  of  prime 
onaequential  contradictions,  if  it  should  be  here  asked^ 
^r  a  contradiction  of  the  latter  sort  be  not  as  really 
t  itkxich  a  contradiction,  as  one  of  the  former ;  I  grant  that 
there  being  no  •  magis  and  minus  in  contradictions) ;  but 
ieless,  not  so  manifesdy  nor  so  evidently  such,  nor  con« 
ktly  of  so  much  force  in  argumentation,  nor  equally  capa* 
r  having  a  conclusion  or  inference  drawn  from  it,^as  the 
is.  For  we  are  to  observe,  that,  in  the  case  now  before  us, 
tracUction  is  not  so  much  considered  for  what  it  is  barely  in 

as  for  its  being  a  medium  to  prove  something  else  by  it ; 
for  that  reason,  we  allow  not  the  same  conclusive  force 
gfa  the  same  reality,  could  it  be  proved)  to  a  consequential 
Buliction,  which  we  allow  to  a  prime  and  self-evident  one, 
tuch  as  shows  itself  to  the  very  first  view,  in  and  by  the  bare 

of  the  proposition  wherein  it  is  contained^ 
ion  the  whole  matter  therefore,  if  bv  true  and  sound  reason- 
stand  assured  that  God  has  affirmecl  or  declared  a  thing,  all 
:tions  against  the  same,  though  never  so.  strong,  (even  reason 
,  upon  the  strictest  principles  of  it,  being  judge,)  must  of 
ssity  fall  to  the  ground.  Forasmuch  as  reason  itself  cannot 
acknowledge  that  men  of  the  best  i^it,  learning,  and  judg- 
:,  may  sometimes  take  that  for  a  contradiction  which  temy 
ot  so;  but  still,  on  the  other  side, must  own  it  utterly  im? 
ible  for  a  bein^  infinitely  perfect,  holy,  and  true,  either  to 
ive  or  be  deceived  in  any  thing  aflSrmed  or  attested  by  it. 

moreover,  to  carty  this  point  yet  something  further ;  if  a 
osition  be  once  setUed  upon  a  solid  bottom,  and  sufficiently 
ed,  it  will  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  notwithstanding  kny 
-arguments  or  objections  brought  against  it,  whether  we  can 
rer  and  clear  off  the  said  objections  or  no:  I  say,  it  lessens 
Mir  obligation  to  believe  such  a  proposition  one  jot.  And  if 
whole  body  of  Christians,  throughout  all  places  and  ages, 
Id  with  one  voice  declare,  that  they  could  not  solve  the  fore^ 
g  objection  urged  ag;ainst  the  resurrection,  and  taken  from 
contmual  transmutation  of  bodies  into  one  another,  or  any 
r  such  like  ailments,  it  would  not  abate  one  degree  of 

lying  upon  them,  to  acknowledge  and  embrace  the  said 
le  as  an  indi^ensable  part  of  their  Christian  faith;  nor 
Id  the^  be  at  all  the  worse  Christians,  for  not  being  able  to 

a  philosophical  account  or  solution  thereof;  so  long  as,  with 
m  (Astante  to  all  such  difficulties,  they  stedfastly  adhered  to 
acquiesced  in  the  article  itself.  For  so  far  as  I  can  see,  this 
le  controverqr  depends  upon,  and  ought  to  be  determbed  by 
scriptures,  as  wholly  turning  upon  these  two  points,  viz.  I. 
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^ether  a  fiitare  general  resurxectioa  be  affim 
in  the  scriptures,  or  no ;  and  2.  Whether  the  i 
the  word  of  God.  And  if  the  matter  stands 
that  none  can  jusdy  pretend  to  the  name  of  a 
the  least  doubts  ^f  the  aflSrmatire  in  either  of 
And  consequently,  if  this  article  stands  thus  ] 
ments  formed  against  it,  upon  the  stock  of  read 
come  too  late  to  shake  it ;  for  they  find  the  tl 
and  proved ;  and  being  so,  it  cannot,  by  after-a] 
prored.  Since  it  being  also  a  proposition  who 
revelation,  and  the  authority  of  the  revelation  u 
of  the  revealer,  all  arguments  from  any  thing 
foreign '  to  the  subject  in  dispute ;  and  accordin 
means  to  be  admitted,  either  es  necessary  proofs 
as  competent  objections  against  it  For  whatso€ 
the  -word  or  affirmation  of  a  being  mfinitely  kn< 
tially  infallible,  1^  it  carry  with  it  never  so  muc 
yet  it  certainly  is  and  can  be  nothing  else  but  1 
ture.  And  upon  this  one  ground  I  firmly  do  and 
'  a  general  re^surrection,  though  ten  thousand  ar) 
principles  of  natural  philosophy  could  be  opp< 
may  it  not  then,  you  will  say,  upon  the  sami 
argued,  that  Jesus  Christ  (who  is  God  blessed 
expressly  said  of  the  bresul  in  the  holy  sacrami 
body,"  we  ou^ht  to  believe  the  said  piece  of  brea 
substantially  his  body,  how  much  soever  we  maj 
contradict  the  principles  of  sense,  reason,  and 
this  I  answer.  That  the  words  here  alleged,  as  pi 
Saviour,  are  confessedly  in  the  holy  scripture; 
thing  affirmed  by  God  in  scripture  is  there  affinned 
him  literally,  properly,  and  not  figuratively,  thii 
And  since  it  is  agreed  to  by  all,  and  even  by  th< 
matter  we  contend  with,  that  many  expressions 
not  be  understood  but  by  a  figure ;  and  since,  i 
and  assert,  that  every  thing  affinned  by  God  i 
ought  to  be  believed  in  that  sense  only  in  which 
I  will  venture  to  allow  the  persons,  who  are  for 
of  those  particular  words  against  the  figurative, 
prove  that  the  literal  sense  only  ought  to  take 
the  figurative  to  be  exploded  and  set  aside ;  an( 
prove  this,  I  shall  not  fail,  as  I  said  before,  to  hi 
to  the  thing  so  proved,  whatsoever  that  which 
common  reason  and  philosophy,  shall  or  can  suggei 
conttaiy. 

Aiui  this,  I  hope,  may  suffice  to  have  been 
second  proposition  assigned  for  the  prosecution 
namely,  That  notwithstandms;  all  the  difficultie 
alleged  against  this  article  of  a  general  resurrec 
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snt  reason  and  solid  ground  for  the  belief  of  it/  From 
:e  \^e  should  now  proce^  to  treat  of  the 

.  Ajdd  last  proposition :  That  a  sufficiency  of  reason  being  tfnts 
Jhr-  the  beUef  of  the^aid  atiicky  all  the  difficulties  and  seemr 
^pugnandes  to  reason^  which  it  is  charged  urithy  do  exceedingly 
ce  the  worthy  valucy  and  excellency  of  Siat  belief 
t  Hiis,  as  I  reckon,  having  been  in  effect  done  by  ufi  already ; 
the  whole  matter  set  in  a  full  view,  partly  by  clearing  off  the 
tions  pretended  to  be  brought  against  it  from  natural  reason,  in 
Lmro  foregoing  propositions;   and  partly  by  establishing  the 

thereof  upon  the  sure  basis  of  those  three  great  attnbutes 
od,  his  omniscience,  his  omnipotence,  and  his  essential  vera- 
all  of  them  employed  to  warrant  and  engage  our  assent  to  it: 
hall  now  at  length  come  to  consider  the  same  more  particularly 
>me  of  the  consequences  deducible  from  it.  Such  as  are  these 
that  follow : 

We  collect  from  hence  the  utter  insufficiency  of  bare  natural 
;ion  to  answer  the  proper  ends  and  purposes  which  God 
ided  religion  for.    And, 

.  We  inter  from  hence  also,  Ihe  diabolical  impiety  of  the  So^ 
\sk  opinions ;  and  particularly  of  those  relating  to  the  resucrec- 
.     And  here) 

.  For  thct  first  of  these,  the  insufficiency  of  natural  religion 
aswer  the  proper  ends  which  religion  was  dengned  for.  This 
dost  certain,  that  natural  religion  exceeds  not  the  compass  of 
iral  reason;  it  neither  lobks  higher  nor  reaches  further,  but 
I  of  them  are  commensurate  to  one  another;  and  it  is  every 
t  as  certain,  that  the  soul  of  man  being  the  proper  seat  and 
ject  of  religion,  must  needs  be  allowed  to  be  immortal ;  and 
ig  withal  both  endued  with  and  acted  by  the  affections  of 
e  and  fear,  that  it  must  be  supplied  with  objects  proper  and 
)ttate  to  both,  which  yet  nothmg  under  an  eternal  happiness 
)  respect  to  the  one,  and  an  eternal  misery  with  reference  to 
other,  together  widi  a  general  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
render  men  capable  of  either,,  can  possibly  be.  So  that  it 
aanifest  firom  the  very  nature  and  essentials  of  religion,  sup- 
ing  it  perfect,  that  the  particulars  now  alleged  by  us,  neces- 
ly  do  and  must  come  up  to  the  utmost  of  what  they  stand 
ged  for.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  can  mere  natural 
on  of  itself,  by  full  evidence  and  strength  of  argument,  con- 
^e  us  of  any  of  die  aforesaid  particulars?  As,  for  instance, 
it  demonstrate  that  the  soul  is  immortal  ?  Or  can  it  certainly 
ire,  that  there  is  a  future  and  eternal  state  of  happiness  or  of 
sry  in  another  life?  And  that,  in  order  to  it,  there  shall  be  a 
irrection  of  their  mortal  bodies  after  an  utter  dissolution  of 
n  into  dust  and  ashes?  No,  there  is  nothing  in  bare  reason 
:  can  so  much  as  pretend  to  evince  demonstratively  any  of 
Joi^  n.— 22  P 
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these  doctrines  or  assertions.  And  what  then  cai 
do  or  say  in  the  case?  For  where  the  former  i 
latter  can  go  no  further ;  so  that  there  is  an  absc 
we  would  hare  «ny  more  certain  knowledge  c 
to  fetch  it  from  revelation.  Forasmuch  as  the  g 
self  assures  us,  in  1  Cor.  ii.  9,  that  ^^  eye  hath 
heard,  nor  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  t 
things  God  has  prepared  for  those  that  love  h 
quently,  by  a  pant}'  of  reason,  what  miseries  he 
those  that  hate  him.  And  if  both  of  them  are  \ 
and  baffle  to  all  human  understanding }  is  it  po 
reason  to  comprehend  what  the  heart  of  man  c 
Nothing  certainly  can  be  a  grosser  contradiction, 
very  terms  of  it,  than  such  an  assertion.  But  sc 
here  say,  that  though  natural  reason,  by  its  o^ 
light,  cannot  give  us  a  clear  and  particular  ac< 
things  are;  yet  it  may  however  be  able  to  dis 
really  there  are  such  tmngs.  But  in  answer  to  th 
apostle  tells  us,  in  2  Tim.  i.  10,  that  it  was  our  Ss 
"brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  throu^  t 
is  to  say,  cleared  off  all  doubts  about  the  ia 
being  of  the  soul,  the  everlasting  felicities  of  tl 
the  never-dying  worm  and  torments  of  the  wi 
world.  Touchmg  all  which,  I  afiirm  that  nothir 
velation  could  give  any  solid  satis&ction  to  the 
either  as  to  the  quid  sit  or  the  qitod  sU  of  these  1 
say,  either  by  declaring  the  nature  of  them,  tohat 
proving  the  existence  ^ind  being  of  them,  that  they 
tb^  very  expression  of  "bringing  a  thing  to  lig 
import  its  being  hidden  or  undiscovered  (at  least 
ble  purpose),  before. 

But  some  possibly  may  here  further  object,  t 
could  not  but.  Ion?  before  the  times  of  our  Savi 
competent  knowledge  of  these  matters.  For  d 
what  they  discours^  of  the  Elysian  fields,  intern 
press  the  future  blessedness  of  pious  and  virtuoui 
by  what  they  taught  of  Styx,  Acheron,  and  C 
torments  of  Prometheus,  Ixion,  and .  other  famoi 
sign  likewise  to  set  forth  to  us  the  future  miseri< 
and  flagitious?  No  doubt  thev  meant  so:  but  s 
built  upon<  such  weak  and  fabulous  grounds,  thi 
of  them  did  but  despise  and  lau^  at  all  these 
Juvenal,  speaking  of  these  matters,  tells  us  in 
pueri  credunt,  that  children  scarce  believed  them 
if  any  thing  could  dispose  the  mind  of  men  tc 
credulity,  one  would  think  that  the  age  and  sta 
should.  And  then,  as  for  the  immortedity  of  tl 
ever  Plato  and  other  philosophers  might  argue  ii 
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^  abundantly  satisfied,  that  neither  .Plato  nor  dU  of  them 
bave  been  able  to  argae  more  close  and  home  to  this 
than  those  ^ts  who  have  lived  in  the  ages  after  them 
ne.  And  yet,  upon  the  result  of  all,  I  do  not  find  that 
^  hitherto  has  been  so  cleariy  and  irrefragably  proved  for 
oitality  of  it ;  but  that  the  most  that  can  be  done  upon  this 
t  is^  that;  the  soul  cannot  be  proved  by  any  principle  of 
"eason  to  be  mortal.  And  that  (though  it  does  not  prove  so 
it  should  do)  is  yet,  I  thbk,  no  inconsiderable  point  or  step 
But  after  all,  admitting  the  proof  hereof  to  be  as  full  and 
mg  as  we  could  wish,  then  what  can  natural  reason  say  to  a 
resurrection  firom  the  dead,  that  main  article  which  we  are 
istin^  upon?  Why,  truly  nothing  at  all:  and  if  this  be  the 
nrhich  is  to  be  had  from  natural  reason  upon  this  point,  I  am 
sre  is  no  more  to  be  had  from  natural  religion ;  which  (to 
ie  very  best  and  most  of  it)  is  nothing  but  reason,  not  as- 
y  revelation.    But, 

ne  other  thing,  which  we  shall  infer  firom  the  foregoing 
am,  is,  the  horrible  impiety  of  the  Socinian  opinions ;  ana 
arly  of  those  relating  to  the  resurrection,  and  the  state  of 
souls  after  death.  The  Socinians,  who  have  done  their 
to  overthrow  the  credenda  of  Christianity,  are  not  for 
g  there,  but  for  giving  as  great  a  blow  to  the  agenda  of  it 
subverting,  if  possible,  those  principles  which  are  to  sup- 
le  practice  of  it.  Amongst  which  I  reckon  one  of  the 
0  be,  the  belief  of  those  eternal  torments  awarded  by  Crod 
sons  dying  in  a  state  of  sin  and  impenitence,  one  of  the 
powerful  checks  to  sin,  doubtless,  of  any  that  religion 
;  forasmuch  as  where  there  is  one  withheld  from  sin  by 
pes  of  those  eternal  joys  promised  in  the  scripture ;  I  dare 
that  there  are  a  hundred  at  least  (if  not  more)  kept  from 
the  fears  of  eternal  torments.  And  the  reason  of  thb  is, 
e  those  things  by  which  the  joys  of  heaven  are  represented 
do  by  no  means  make  so  quick  and  lively  an  impression 
nen's  minds,  as  those  by  which  the  torments  of  hell,  as  they 
scribed  to  us,  are  found  to  do.  I  am  far,  I  confess,  from 
3g  that  this  ou^t  to  be  so ;  but  as  the  ^te  of  mankind 
^nerally  is,  there  are  but  too  many  and  too  manifest  proofs 
^ally  it  is  so.  And  I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but 
lere  are  millions  who  would  readily  part  ynth  all  their 
of  the  fiiture  felicities,  which  the  scripture  promises  them, 
condition  that  they  might  be  secured  from  the  eternal  tor- 
which  it  threatens.*    And  therefore,  what  a  mighty  en- 

»7  deny  the  torments  of  hellt  and  give  thie  reason  for  it-—*'  Qo6d  abrardnm 
im  iraifd  in  aBternam,  et  peccata  creaturarum  finita  ponia  infinitie  mulctare, 
m  cam  nulla  bine  ipeius  gloria  illostretur.**  Compendiolum  Doctrinas  Eceie- 
n  Polonift.  Likewtte  Emeatus  Sonnems,  a  noted  Socinian,  has  written  a  just 
with  this  title  prefixed  to  it,  **  Demonstratio  Theoloj^ca  et  Philoeophica,  Qu^ 
impionim  supplicia  non  arguant  Dei  justitiam*  sed  injustitiam/'    And  if  they 
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oouragement  must  the  denial  of  eternal  punishc 
all  sorts  of  wickedness  in  the  lives  of  men !  I 
able  to  restrain^  the  progress  and  rage  of  it,  in 
world,  when  sinners  shaU  be  told,  that  afler  all 
mitted  by  them  here,  nothing  is  to  be  expected  < 
when  they  have  quitted  this  life,  but  a  tota 
extinction  of  their  persons,  together  with  an  ei 
under  the  said  estate?  And  is  not  this,  thii 
eternal  punishment  according  to  the  sinner's  o\ 
For  since  it  so  utterly  bereaves  him  of  all  sensi 
nothing  hereafter,  let  him  alone  to  fear  as  litt 
for  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  the  same  m 
that  the  wicked  shall  have  any  at  all;  it  bein 
intended  by  Grod  for  a  peculiar  favour  and  priv 
who  alone  are  to  be  the  sons  of  the  resurrect! 
these  men  find  themselves  pinched  by  such  sci 
the  25th  oif  St.  Matthew,  and  this  of  my  1 
declaring  a  resurrection  "both  of  the  just  anc 
this  case  some  of  them  have  another  assertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  indeed  be  raised  again  at 
immediately  after  such  a  resuscitation  shall  b 
destroyed  for  ever:  an  assertion  so  intolerable 
manifestly  a  scoff  upon  religion,  that  none  1 
Socinian  (another  word  for  the  same  thing)  co 
profane  as  even  to  think  of  it,  or  so  impud( 
declare  it.  In  fine,  such  is  the  diabolical  imj 
chievous  influence  of  the  foregoing  opinions  upc 
mankind,  and  consequently  upon  the  peace  a 
cielies  and  governments  (all  depending  upon  tl 
that  all  sober  and  pious  minds  do  even  groa 


be  unjust,  we  may  be  sure  (as  Dr.  TillotsoD  in  his  sermon  on  ] 
observes)  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing.  And  to  show  J 
these  factors  for  the  devil  are,  to  rid  men's  minds  of  theerand 
lief  of  eternal  torments,  he  sets  down  at  the  end  of  his  0emoi 
several  places  of  scripture,  where  the  words  eternal  and  for  evt 
or  everlasting,  but  only  a  finite,  dhough  indefinite  duration.  Li 
phuysen,  one  of  the  same  tribe,  with  a  fromless  impudence,  in 
requires  such  as  should  read  It,  "  Neffarc  et  ridere  damnaton 
eternos;"  that  is,  not  onlv  to  deny,  but  also  to  laugh  at  th 
punishments  of  the  damnea.  And  to  make  yet  surer  work,  if  i 
the  soul  even  a  capacity  of  being  tormented  after  a  man's  dea 
videtur  statui  posse,  post  banc  vitam,  animam,  sive  animum 
subsistere,  ut  pnemia  ulla  psnasve  sentiat,  rel  etiani  ista  senti< 
firma  opinio,''  &c.  Socinus  in  Quinta  EpistoI&  ad  Volke! 
'*  Homo,  sive  anima  humana  nihil  cum  immortalitate  habet  cc 
am  so  far  from  accounting  the  authors  or  owners  of  such  horrii 
Christians,  that  I  account  them  really  the  worst  of  men,  if  p 
and  the  letting  loose  of  all  Borts  of  wickedness  upon  the  world  c 
according  to  these  grand  atfents  and  apostles  or  Satan,  wicked 
very  brutes  themselves  (whose  spirits  also  they  affirm  to  reti 
those  of  the  other),  beinf  onoe  dead,  shaU  rise  no  more.  And  i 
men  that  they  shall  die  uke  beasts,  there  is  no  question  to  be  i 
them  wilt  be  quickly  brought  to  live  like  beasts  too. 
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of  suth  foul  inirasions  upon  religion;  and  cannot  but 
even   to  amazement,  that  the  maintainers  of  such  tenets 

lon^  since  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  civil  justice,  to 
condign  punishment  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  ;  as  like- 
it  those  who  deny  the  divinity  and  satisfaction  of  our  Sa- 
q^lode  original  sin,  and  revive  several  of  the  old  condemned 
Qiesj  have  not  long  before  this  been  brought  under  the  cen- 
the  cburch  in  convocation.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
g  of  some  such  rotten  churchmen,  as  well  as  several  others, 
:  dint  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  was  one  great  cause  of  that 
and  unaccountable  omission  of  those  sacred  and  most  useful 
ies,  for  many  years  together,  since  the  restoration  (as  many 
d  good  men  shrewdly  suspect  it  was),  is  it  not  just  with  God, 
y  it  not,  for  ought  we  know,  actually  provoke  him  to  deprive 

of  the  Christian  religion  itself?  For  assuredly  that  lewd, 
ous,  and  ungrateful  usage,  which  it  has  (of  late  years  espe- 
S>and  fr6m  some  of  the  highest  pretenders  to  it  amongst  us, 

only  deserved,  but  upon  too  great  grouhds  of  reason  seems 
prognosticate  and  forebode,  and  even  cry  out  for  no  less  a 
ent  upon  the  nation.  But  howsoever  God,  whose  ways  are 
^hable,  shall  think  fit  to  dispose  of  and  deal  with  us,  let  us 
Illy  flatter  ourselves ;  but  as  we  have  been  hitherto  proving 
tainty  of  a  general  resurrection,  so  let  us  still  remember  that 
f  of  the  resurrection  will  be  as  certainly  a  day  of  retribution 
A  day  in  which  the  pfoudest  and  most  exalted  hypocrite  shall 
ugbt  low  enough,  and  even  the  lowest  hypocrites  much  lower 
dey  desire  to  be.  A  day  in  which  the  meanest  and  most  abject 
cere)  member  of  our  excellent  (how  much  soever  struck  at 
aligned)  church,  shall  be  raised  to  a  most  happy  and  glorious 
ion.  Though,  whether  or  no  the  church  itself  (God  bless  it) 
the  mean  time,  in  so  flourishing  an  estate,  as  some  would  per- 
ns it  is,  I  shall  not,  I  must  not  presume  to  determine. 
^  to  God  the  great  judge  and  rewarder  of  men,  according  to 
leness  of  their  principles,  as  well  as  the  wickedness  of  Sieir 
ces,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
ty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XI. 

THE    DOCTRINE    OF    THE    BLESSED   TRINITY    ASSEl 
NOT    CONTRARY    TO    REASON. 

[Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  between  the 

Col.  II.  2,  latter  pait 

To  the  acknowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  Gody 
and  of  Christ 

In  the  handling  and  asserting  of  the  doctrine 
do  not  remember  any  place  so  oflen  urged  anc 
upon  by  divines,  as  that  in  1  John  t.  7,  "Tl 
bear  record  in  heaven^  the  Father,  the  Wo 
Ghost ;  and  these  three  are  one :"  a  text  full; 
the  doctrine  of  three  distinct  divine  persons  in 
blessed  and  eternal  Godhead ;  a  doctrine  uns 
by  the  catholic  Christian  church;  and  warra 
mony  of  the  most  ancient,  genuine,  and  unex( 
or  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
the  fathers  concerning  it ;  and  that  not  only  a* 
but  rather  as  the  sum  total  of  our  Christian 
much  a  part  or  member,  as  a  full  but  short  c 
reli^on.  And  yet,  under  these  high  advantages 
see  what  opposition  it  met  with  both  from  anci 
of  the  first  sort  of  which,  we  have  Anus  with 
leading  the  van,  by  questioning  the  text  itself, : 
extant  in  some  two  or  three  ancient  copies  of  tl 
the  latter  sort,  are  those  innumerable  sects  and  s 
since;  some  of  them  openly  denying,  and  son 
learning  one  would  have  thought  might  have  bee 
slyly  undermining  this  grand  fundamental;  and 
ingly  acknowledge  the  truth,  as  it  lieis  in  the  bare 
treacherously  giving  it  up  in  the  explication. 

As  for  the  Socinians,  who  hold  with  the  An: 
oppose  us,  though  not  in  a}l  which  the  Arians 
they  have  a  double  refuge.  And  first  with  tin 
doubtfulness  of  the  text,  they  would  further  e 
interpretation  of  its  sense^  amiming  that  this  e 
three  are  one,"  does  not  of  necessity  import  a 
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ly  of  consent;  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holjf  Ghost, 
Aerefbre  said  to  be  one,  because  they  jointly  and  indivisi- 
xy    on  one  and  the  same  design ;  all  of  them  jointly  con- 
:  in  tlie  great  vfork  of  man's  salvation. 
5   ssLy  they ;  but  if  this  were  indeed  so,  and  if  no  more  than 

of  consent  were  here  intended,  where  then  (in  God's  name) 

be  the  mystery,  which  the  universal  Christian  church  have 
ng  acknowledged  to  be  contained  in  these  words?  For  that 
Ltber,  Ae  Worel,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  thus  jointly 
'  in  and  carry  on  the  grand  business  of  saving  mankmd;  is 
trine  expressing  in  it  nothing  mysterious,  unaccountable,  or 
sing  man's  uncferstanding  at  ml. 

:  further,  if  unity  of  consent  only  were  here  intended,  why 
reason  was  it  expressed   by  cV  t^oh  that  is,  they  are  one 

being,  or  nature,  and  not  rather  by  «*«  t6  «>  ti<ji,  "they 

in  one  ?"  as  in  the  very  next  verse  to  this,  such  a  unity  of 
xrence  in  the  spirit,  the  water,  and  the  blood,  is  expressed 
te  same  words, ci(  f6  h  Uat^  manifestly  importing  no  identity 
lity  of  nature  or  being,  but  only  of  agreement  m  some  cer- 
respect  or  other ;  and  doubtless,  in  so  veiy  near  a  neighbour* 

and  conjunction  of  words  had  the  sense  been  perfectly  the 
,  there  can  be  no  imaginable  reason  given,  why  the  apostle 
d  in  the  very  same  case  thus  have  varied  the  expression. 
It,  for  yet  a  further  assertion  of  the  great  truth  now  insisted 
,  this  text  out  of  the  episde  to  the  Colossians  will  as 
Lually  evince  the  same,  as  the  place  before  mentioned  ;  though 
ips  not  quite  so  plainly,  nor  wholly  in  the  same  way :  that  is 
ly,  it  will  do  it  by  solid  inference  and  just  consequence  frOm 
words,  though  not  expressly  in  the  very  words  themselves, 
accordingly  we  may  consider  those  words,  Et$  iftCyvuoiv 
lAvoTTiplov  rot)  Qtovi  xai  IIatpo$,  xat  rov  Xpiarovf  twO  difier- 
vays,  viz. 

As  the  term  f w  etov  may  be  taken  personally,  as  in  scrip- 

sometimes  it  is,  and  then  it  will  here  signify  the  Holy 
St,  the  third  person  of  the  blessed  Trinity,  though  not  indeed 
ioned  in  this  place  in  the  same  order  in  which  the  Diree  per- 

commonly  use  to  be ;  but  the  order,  I  conceive,  may  some- 
J  be  less  observed,  without  any  change  in  or  detriment  to  the 
le  itself.     And  so  this  text  out  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians 

point  out  to  us  the  doctrine  of  the  ever-blessed  Trinity,  as 
as  that  fore-alleged  place,  out  of  St.  John,  did.     But, 

If  the  word  rov  etov  be  here  taken  essentially,  and  for  the 
fie  nature,  only ;  then  the  particle  fcal  will  import  here  pro- 
f  a  distribution  of  tw  ©«w  (signifying  the  divine  nature)  as 
m  common  to  these  two,   rov  narpo;  xai  tov  Xpiarw,  as  to 

particular  persons,  distinguished  bv  their  respective  pro- 
tes.    And  so  taken,  it  must  be  confessed  that  ibe  term  tot 

here  will  not  signify  the  perlson  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    But 
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rting  all  this;  are  there  not,  however,  two 
dirine  nature  manifestly  signified  thereby? 
the  Godhead,  here  imported  by  tov  0«<w,  is  c 
both  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  those  wc 
TOV  0eov,  xai  fov  Xpc^fov.  And  that,  I  am  ' 
reach  no  farther,)  is  a  full  and,  irrefragable  cc 
Socinians,  the  grand  and  chief  opposers  of  tfc 
insisted  upon.  For  these  men  deny  not  a  plural 
the  Godhead  from  any  allegation  or  pretence  c 
repugnancy  of'  the  number  of  three  to  the  samej 
other  number;  but  because  ther  absolutely  den; 
be  any  more  persons  in  the  Godhead,  than  only 
sequently,  that  a  duality,  or  binary  number  of 
would,  m  a  Socinian's  account,  pass  for  no  le 
than  even  a  Trinity  itself;  the  grand  article  cont 
us  and  them. 

The  words  therefore  being  thus  examined  and  c 
draw  forth  the  sense  of  them  into  this  one  propositi 

That  a  plurality  of  persons,  or  personal  subsisten 
nature,  is  a  great  mystery,  and  so  to  be  acknowlc 
really  arc  and  profess  themselves  Christians. 

The  discussion  of  which  shall  lie  m  these  two  th 

I.  In  showing  what  conditions  are  required  to  d< 
properly  a  mystery.     And, 

n.  In  showing  that  all  these  conditions  meet 
the  blessed  Trinity. 

I.  And  for  the  first  of  these:  the  conditions  req 
and  denominate  a  tfnng  properly  a  mystery  are  these 

1.  That  the  thing  so  denominated  be  in  itself 
not  contrary  to  reason. 

2.  That  it  be  a  thing  above  the  power  and  reac 
to  find  it  out  before  it  be  revealed.    And, 

3.  That  being  revealed,  it  be  yet  very  diflS 
above  finite  reason  fully  to  understand  and  comp 
here, 

1 .  For  the  first  of  these  conditions ;  a  mystery 
really  true,  and  by  no  means  contrary  to  reason, 
lay  down  this  rule  or  maxim,  as  the  ground-work 
follow ;  to  wit,  that  as  nothing  can  oe  an  article 
not  true,  so  neither  can  ^ny  thmg  be  true,  tl 
Some  indeed  lay  this  as  their  foundation,  that  m\ 
religion  are  to  deny  and  renounce  their  reason; 
let  any  one  declare  why  I  am  bound  to  embrai 
leligion,  rather  than  that  of  Mahomet,  or  of  any 
and  I  suppose  you  will  in  the  first  place  tell  i 
Christian  religion  was  revealed  and  attested  by 
others,  opposing  it,  were  not  so.     To  which  I  a 
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thing,  that  it  was  ihiis  attested  by  God,  is  the  greatest 
>r  our  believing  it  true  in  the  wond ;  and  as  con%nncing 
emonstration  in  the  matheiHatics ;  it  being  founded  upon 
itial,  unfailing  veracity  of  God,  who  can  neither  deceive 
leceived.  But  then  further,  in  the  second  place,  I  ask, 
iha!l    come  to  know  that  this  is  revealed  by  God?    Now 

yofu  will  prove  this  to  me  (it  being  matter  Of  fact), 
5t  have  recourse  to  all  those  grounds  upon  which  reason 
believe  matters  of  feet  when  past ;  and  accordingly  show 
r  that  all  these  are  to  be  found  for  the  divine  revelation  of 
stian  religion,  and  not  of  any  other  pretending  to  oppbse  or 
ct  it.  And  this,  I  am  sure,  is  solid  and  true  arguing 
case  before  us;  and  being  so,  what  can  it  amount  to 
n  a  just  demonstration  of  the  thing  here  intended  to  be 
*  I  say,  a  demonstration  proceeding  upon  principles  of 
^rtaintjr ;  a  certainty  full  and  sufficient,  and  such  as,  being 
must  mfallibly  draw  after  it  as  great  an  absurdity  in  reference 
ice,  as  the  denial  of  any  first  principle  can  do  in  point  of 
ion.  As  for  instance,  I  look  upon  the  unanimous  testimony 
npetent  number  of  sincere,  disinterested  eye  o'r  ear- witnesses ; 
ich  is  more  (in  the  present  case  inspired  too),  all  affirming  the 
ling  to  be  a  ground  morally  certain,  why  we  should  believe 
ng;  forasmuch  as  the  denial  of  its  certainty  would,  amongst 
>ther  absurdities,  run  us  upon  this  great  one,  that  we  can 
o  assurance  or  certain  knowledge  of  any  thing,  but  what  we 
es  have  personally  seen,  beard,  6r  observed  with  our  own 

which  assertion,  if  stuck  to,  would  be  as  absurd  and  incon- 

in  the  transactions  of  common  life,  as  to  deny  that  two  and 
ike  four  in  arithmetic.  And  in  good  earnest  it  will  be  very 
if  possible)  to  assign  any  other  sufficient  reason  why  our 
r,  in  Mark  xvi;  14,  upbraided  some  with  their  unbelief  >as 
jable,  only  for  not  believing  those  who  had  seen  him  after  he 
en. 

ihort,  the  ultimate  object  of  faith  is  divine  revelation ;  that 
)elievie  such  a  thing  to  be  true,  because  it  is  revealed 
I :  but  then  my  reason  must  prove  to  me  that  it  is  revealed ; 
,  this  way,  reason  is  that  into  which  all  reli^on  is  at  last 
d. 

let  me  add  a  little  fiirther,  that  no  one  truth  can  possibly 
lict  another  truth,  for  if  two  truths  might  contradict,  then  two 
lictions  might  be  true.  And  therefore,  if  it  be  true  in 
an  religion  that  one  nature  may  subsist  in  three  persons,  the 
annot  be  false  in  reason.  Thus  much  I  confess,  that  take  the 
bstract  from  divine  revelation,  there  is  nothing  in  reason  able 
T  that  there  is  such  a  thing ;  but  then  this  also  is  as  true,  that 
}  nothing  in  reason  able  to  disprove  it,  and  to  evince  it  to  be 
ible. 
you  will  say,  that  for  the  same  thing  to  be  three  and  -one 
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is  a  contradictioD,  and  therefor  reason  canno 
iippossible.  I  answer,  that  for  a  tbinff  to  be 
respect  in  which  it  is  three,  is  a  contradiction ; 
that  which  is  one  in  this  respect,  may  be  three 
contradiction.  ., 

But  you  will  reply,  that  the  single  nature 
uncommunipable  to  another,  as  the  essence  o 
scribed  within  the  person  of  Peter,  and  so  canno 
to  Paul. 

In  answer  to  thi^,  let  it  be  here  observed,  that 
fallacy  that  runs  through  all  the  arguments  of  tl 
dispute;  and  all  that  they  urge  against  a  triple 
divine  nature,  is  still  from  instances  taken  from  c 
applied  to  the  divine ;  and  because  they  see  thii 
least  never  exemplified  in  them,  they  conclude  he 
so  also  in  this. 

But  this  is  a  gross  and  apparent  error  in  argux 
a  mere  transition  d  genert  ad  gennsy  which  is  to  < 
tbing  of  different  kinds;  and  because  this  hokis 
this  nature,  to  conclude  hence,  that  therefore  the 
al$o  in  things  that  are  of  a  clean  different  nai 
paralogism. 

To  all  these  arguments,  therefore,  I  oppose  this 

irrational  consideration :  that  it  is  a  thing  very  agi 

notions  of  bare  reason  to  imagine,  that  the  divine 

of  subsisting  very  difl*erent  from  the  subsistence  qf 

For  inasn^uch  as  nature  and  subsistence  go  to  tl 

person,  why  may  not  the  way  of  their  sub«s 

different  as  their  natures  are  confessed  to  be, 

infinite,  the  other  finite  ?    And  therefore,  though 

things  created  (as  no  one  instance  appears  to  lh< 

sihgle  essence  to  subsist  in  one  single  person  aj 

this  at  all  prove  that  the  same  must  be  also  necess 

nature  is  wholly  different  from  theirs^  and  consequ 

much  in  the  manner  of  his  subsistence,  and  so  i 

the  same  nature  diffused  into  three  distinct  p^ 

consideration,  I  say,  well  weighed  and  applied,  w 

and  dint  of  all  the  Socinian  assaults  against  thii 

have  still  observed  to  assert  boldly,  when  they 

and  in  all  their  arguments  to  prove  nothing  m( 

the  greatest  pretenders  to,  are  not  always  the  g 

reason. 

But  here,  before  I  dismiss  this  particular,  I  shal 
for  a  man  to  prove  a  thing  clearly,  is  to  bring 
apparent  consequence,  firom  some  principle  in 
evident,  and  granted  by  all :  otherwise  it  would  n 
tion,  but  an  infinite  progress. 
Now  this  being  supposed;  in  case  any  one 
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ty,  as  to  show  that  it  really  contradicts  some  such  principle 
i  evident  in  itself,  and  iiniversally  sranted  by  the  unpre* 
sipprebensions  of  mankind ;  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  ex-^ 
iis  article  out  of  my  creed,  and  to  discharge  any  man 
om  a  necessity  of  believing  it.  For  God  cannot  enjoin 
;  absurd  or  impossible :  but  for  any  man  to  aasent  to  two 
story  propositions,  as  true,  while  he  perceives  them  to  be 
^toi^,  is  the  firstborn  of  impossibilities. 
n  therefore  is  undeservedly  and  ignorantly  traduced,  when 
up  and  dhot  at,  as  the  irreeoncUable  enemy  of  religion. 
leed  the  very  crown  and  privilege  of  our  nature ;  a  ray  of 
sent  into  a  mortal  body :  the  star  that  ^ides  all  wise  men 
t :  tbe  lantern  that  leads  the  eye  of  &ith>  and  is  no  more 
ly  to  it,  than  an  obedient  handmaid  to  a  discreet  mistress. 
indeed,  whose  tenets  will  not  bear  the  test  of  it,  and 
rare  aoes  off  .best  in  the  dark  rooms  of  ignorance  and  cre- 
uod  whose  faith  has  as  much  cause  to  dread  a  discovery  as 
>rks ;  these,  I  say,  may  decry  reason ;  and  that  indeed  not 
reason. 

Lsk  such,  upon  what  grounds  they  believe  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
gion.  whereas  others  so  much  oppose  it :  and  here,  instead 
»nal  inducements  and  solid  arguments,  we  shalLhave  long, 
les  of  the  kingdom  of  Je^  Christ,  of  rolling  upon  the  pro- 
of  the  spirit  of  assurance,  and  the  preciousness  of  gospel 
ations,  with  many  other  such-like  words,  as  show  that  they 
>Ilowed  their  own  advice  to  others,  and  wholly  renounced 
ason  themselves,, 

I  cannot  think  or  persuade  myself,  that  God  gave  us 
nly  that  we  may  pluck  them  out,  and  brought  us  into 
irld  with  reason,  that  being  born  men,  we  might  afterwards 
ip  and  improve  into  brutes,  and  become  elaborately  ir- 
I.  No,  surely ;  reason  is  both  the  gift  and  imagfB  of  God, 
eiy  degree  of  its  improvement  is  a  further  degree  of  like- 
I  him.  And  though  I  cannot  judge  it  a  fit  saying  for  a 
Christian  to  make,  that  wish  of  Averroes,  SU  anima  mea 
dloaophis;  yet. while  he  lives,  I  think  no  Christian  ought 
shamed  to  wish,  SU  anima  mea  cum  philosopkia.  And  for 
le  boastings  of  new  lights,  inbeamings,  and  inspirations,  that 
lat  follows  his  reason,  both  in  the  choice  and  defence. of 
^n,  will  find  himself  better  led  and  directed  by  this  one 
than  by  a  hundred .  directories.  And  thus  much  for  the 
[iditieii. 

*be  second  condition  required  to  denominate  a  thing  pro< 
1  mystery,  is,  that  it  be  above  the  reach  of  reason  to  fihd 
and  that  it  be  first  knowable  only  by  revelation.  This,  I 
e,  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  prove,  it  b^ng  a  thing  clear 

r. 

we  have  been  told  by  some,  that  there  are  some  hints  and 
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traces  of  the  article  of  the  Trinity  to  be  foun( 
writers,  as  Trismegistos  and  Plato,  who  are  saic 
of  it.  To  which  I  answer,  first,  that  if  there  d 
of  a  'Trinity  in  such  writers;  yet  it  follows  nc 
owed  them  to  the  invention  of  their  own  reason, 
from  others  by  tradition,  who  themselves  first  ha 
lation.  But,  secondly,  to  the  case  in  hand ;  I 
that  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  some  Christians 
to  defend  the  truth  imprudently  and  unwarrani 
and  falsifying  of  ancient  writers ;  and  that  sue 
of  the  Trinity  are  spurious,  or  at  least  suspici 
book  that  now  ^es  under  the  name  of  Trisn 
Poemauder,  may  justly  b^  supposed  to  be. 

But  that  we  may  a  little  aid  and  help  out  o 
conceiving  of  this  great  mystery,  let  us  endeavc 
upon  the  grounds  and  notions  of  reason,  we  can 
any  thing  that  may  carry  in  it  some  shadow  : 
least  of « one  single,  undivided  nature's  castin 
subsistences  without  receding  from  its  own  ur 
purpose,  we  may  represent  to  ourselves  an  infi 
which,  considered  under  the  first  and  original  pe 
existence,  may  be  called  the  Father;  inasmucl 
of  existence  is  the  first  and  productive  of  all  ot 
the  same  infinite  mmd  may  be  considered  the  ] 
standing,  as  being  the  first  great  perfection  tl 
perfection  of  existence,  and  so  may  be  called 
is  called  «  Aoyoj,  the  Word,  as  being  the  first 
infinite  mind.  And  then,  thirdly,  when  that  ii 
understanding,  reflects  upon  its  own  essential 
cannot  but  ensue  an  act  of  volition  and  compla( 
fections,  arising  firom  such  an  intellectual  refl< 
which  may  be  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  ther 
ceed  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  beca 
not  only  existence,  but  also  understanding,  b( 
love  and  volition.  Here  then  we  see  that  one 
is  both  being,  understanding,  and  willing ;  and 
say  that  being  is  understanding,  nor  that  unden 
nor,  on  the  contrary,  that  understanding  is  mei 
willing  is  understanding.  Forasmuch  as  the  ] 
ception  of  one  is  not  the  conception  of  the  ot 
mensurate  to  it.  And  this  I  propose,  neither  as 
nor,  much  less,  as  a  just  representation  of  this 
only  (as  I  intimated  before,  and  intend  no  mi 
remote  and  &iint  resemblance  or  adumbration  the 
is  and  must  be  acknowledged  inconceivably  ab 
ken  of  any  human  intellect ;  and  as  a  depth  L 
reason  may  swim,  and,  if  it  ventures  too  far, 
swallowed  up  too. 
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I  Qiinlc  that  it  was  a  thing  not  only  locked  up  from  the 
ies  of  reason,  amongst  those  that  were  led  only  by  reason, 
L  the  Gentiles ;  b«t  that  it  was  also  concealed  from,  or  at 
ut  obscurely  known  by  the  Jewish  church.  And  Peter 
e  assigns  a  reason  why  (Jod  was  not  pleased  to  give  the 
any  express  revelation  of  this  mystery;  namely,  that 
s  great  stupidity  and  grossness  of  apprehension,  together 
heir  exceeding  proneness  to  idolatry;  by  reason  of  the 
o^  \¥faich,  they  would  have,  been  apt  to  entertain  very  un- 
and  mistaken  conceptions  of.  the  Godhead  and  the  three 
s,  as  if  they  had  been  three  distinct  gods;  and  thereupon 
e  been  easily  induced  to  an  idolatrous  worship  and  opinion 
tm  ;  and  therefore,  that  the  unfolding  of  this  mystery  was 
ed  till  the  days  of  the  Messias,  by  which  time  the  world 
I,  by  a  long  increase  of  knowledge,  grow  more  and  more 
i  and  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this,  so  sublime  and  myste- 
an  article. 

is  w^as  his  reason  for  God's  concealing  it  from  the  Jews ;  for 
jrod  did  sOj  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  the  great  ark  and 
itory  of  the  Jewish  religion,  seems  sufficiently  to  declare ; 
being  no  text  in  it  that  plainly  and  expressly  holds  forth  a 
ty  of  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Several  texts  are  indeed  urged 
aat  purpose,  though  (whatever  they  may  allude  to)  they  seem 
^et  to  be  of  that  force  and  evidence,  as  to  infer  what  some 
rtake  to  prove  by  them.     Such  as  are, 

)  Those  words  in  the  first  of  Genesis,  JBara  Elohim :  where 
im  signifying  Grod,  and  being  of  the  plural  number,  is  joined 
barCf  creavU,  a  verb  of  the  singular.  Whence  some  collect » 
the  former  word  imports  a  plurSity  of  persons,  and  the  latter 
ity  of  essence.  But  others  deny  that  any  such  peculiar  mean- 
>ught  or  can  be  gathered  from  that,  which  is  indeed  no  more 
an  idiom  and  propriety  of  the  Hebrew  language.  So  that 
i7»,  applied  to  others  besides  God,  is  often  joined  with  a  singu- 
uraber. 

.)  Another  place  alleged  for  the  same  purpose  is  that  in 
i.  26,  *?  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,"  where  they 
that  there  is  a  consultation  amongst  many  persons  in  the 
tiead.  But  to  this  also  it  is  answered,  that  the  term  ^^Let 
ftake,"  does  not  of  necessity  imply  any  plurality,  but  may 
rt  only  the  majesty  of  the  speaker ;  kings  and  princes  being 
stomed  to  speak  of  themselves  ih  the  plural  number :  as,  ''  We 
and  require  you,"  and,  "  It  is  our  royal  will  and  pleasure." 
is  the  common  dialect  of  kings,  and  yet  it  infers  in  the  speaker 
plurality ;  for  then  surely  a  king  would  speak  very  unlike  a 
arch. 

!.)  There  is  a  third  place  also,  in  Isa.  vi.  3,  where  the  three- 
repetition  of  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  applied  to  God,  is  urged 
wme  to  relate  distinctly  to  the  three  hypostases  of  the  Gk)d 
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head.  But  this  is  thought  by  others  to  have  s 
ment  in  it,  as  scarce  to  merit  any  answer ;  it  b 
all  nations  and  languages  to  express  anything 
traordinary,  by  thrice  repeating  the  word  used 
to.  which,  are  those  expressions  that  occur  in 
Tergmdms  toUit  horwribuSy  and  O  ierfelices,  a 
triplex  circa  pectus  eraty  with  infinite  the  like 
which,  the  manner  of  speaking  serves  only  to 
ness  of  the  thing  spoken  of.  So  that  these  ai 
of  scripture  carry  not  in  them  any  such  evu 
Trinity,  as  to  persuade  us  that  the  Jewish  c 
hence  arrive  to  any  clear  kno^edge  of  this 
mentioned  Galatine  indeed  affirms  the  Talmudi 
ral  things  concerning  it  very  plainly ;  and  fror 
that  in  regard  the  Talmud  is  a  collection  of  1 
and  writings  of  the  old  Jewish  doctors  upon  t 
it  must  import,  that  since  they  wrote  such  things 
the  Messias,  there  was  then  a  knowledge  of  t 
Jewish  church.  But  I  fear  the  authority  of 
writings  will  weigh  50  little  in  this  case,  that 
scripture  will  not  otherwise  speak  a  Trinity,  but 
and  expounded  by  the  Talmud,  few  sober  pers< 
there.  The  only  solid  proof,  that  makes  toward 
Trinity  from  thence,  I  conceive  to  lie  in  those  t< 
divine  nature  of  the  Messias,  whose  coming  wa 
all  the  Jews.  Otherwise,  surely,  the  knowle 
could  but  very  obscurely  be  gathered  from  th 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  consequently  y 
received  with  that  expHcitness  in  the  ancient  Je^ 
is  now  in  the  Christian. 

As  for  the  opinion  of  the  modem  Jews  touchi 
shall  find  that  these  acknowledge  no  such  thin 
utterly  reject  and  explode  it.  And  as  for  the  I 
(which,  being  a  gallimaufry  made  up  of  many, 
the  Jewish),  that  also  whofiy  denies  it.  And  tl 
in  all  their  public  performances  of  religious  worsl 
and  earnestness  frequently  reiterate  and  repeat  A 
is  but  one  God,  there  is  but  one  God ;"  not  so  n 
assert  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  to  exclude  th( 
maintained  by  the  Christians. 

I  conclude  therefore,  that  it  is  very  probable 
of  this  mystery  was  a  privilege  reserved  to  bless 
tianity  withal,  and  that  the  Jews  had  either 
very  weak  and  confused  knowledge  of  it. 
arcanum  for  the  receiving  of  which  the  world 
ages  in  preparing'.  As  long  as  the  veil  of  the 
it  was  a  secret  not  to  be  looked  into;  a  holy  of 
even  the  high  priest  himself  did  not  enter.     A 
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Qond  condition  required  to  make  or  constitute  a  mystery; 
fj  that  it  be  above  the  strength  of  bare  reason  to  find  it  out, 

it  is  revealed. 

rhe  third  and  last  is  this:  that  afler  it  is  revealed,  it  be 
B5cult  to  be  understood.  And  he  who  thinks  the  contrary,  let 
aalce  trial.  For  although  there  is  nothing  in  reason  to  con- 
t^  yet  neither  is  there  anything  to  comprehend  it.  We  may 
11  shut  a  mountain  within  a  mole-hill,  or  take  up  the  ocean  in 
^kle-shell,  as  reach  the  stupendous  sacred  intricacies  of  the 
e  subsistence,  by  the  short  and  feeble  notions  of  a  created  ap* 
nsion.  Reason  indeed  proves  the  revelation  of  it  by  God; 
tien  having  done  this,  here  it  stops,  and  pretends  not  to  under- 

and  fathom  the  nature  of  the  thing  revealed. 
any  one  should  plead  a  parity  of  the  case,  as  to  this  article  of 
trinity,  and  that  about  tralisubstantiation ;  and  allege,  that  since 
leny  not  a  Trinity,  though  we  understand  it  not,  but  account  it 
j^stery,  and  so  believe  it ;  why  may  we  not  take  transubstan- 
m  also  in  the  number  of  mysteries,  and  believe  it,  though  it  be 
cate  and  impossible  to  be  understood  ? 

o  this  I  answer,  (1.)  in  general,  that  no  man  discoursing  or 
needing  rationally  upon  this  subject,  refuses  to  believe  tran- 
itantiation  merely  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
srstood.     (2.)  I  affirm,  that  the  case  between  transubstantia- 

and  the  Trinity  is  very  different;  the  former  being  contra- 
ed  by  the  judgment  of  that  feculty  of  which  it  is  properly 
object;  the  latter  being  not  at  all  contradicted,  but  only  not 
prehended  by  the  feculty  to  which  the  judgment  and  cogni- 
se of  it  does  belong.     To  make  which  clear,  we  must  observe, 

both  the  bread  and  the  body  of  Christ,  about  which  transub- 
itiation  is  said  to  be  effected,  being  endued  with  quantity, 
»ur,  and  the  like,  are  the  proper  objects  of  sense,  and  so  fall 
er  the  cognizance  of  the  si^ht  and  touch;  which  senses 
ig  entire,  and  acting  as  niaturally  they  ought,  they  both  can 

do  certainly  judge  of  their  proper  objects,  and  upon  such 
gment  find  it  to  be  a  contradiction  for  a  small  body  retaining 
own  proper  dimensions,  at  the  same  time  to  have  the  dimen- 
is  of  a  body  forty  times  greater.  For  one  body  to  be  cir- 
iscribed,  and  so  compassed  in  one  place,  an^i  at  the  same  time 
ill  a  thousand  more,  I  say  it  is  a  contradiction ;   for  it  makes 

same  thing  in  the  very  same  respect  to  be  circumscribed  and 
to  be  circumscribed;    circumscribed  because  encompassed  in 
[i  a  place ;  and  yet  not  circumscribed,  because  extending  itself 
ond  that  place  to  many  others. 
\\xX  now,  on  the  other  side,  the  divine  nature  and  the  Trinity 

not  the  objects  of  sense,  and  consequently  sense  passes  no 
gment  upon  them.  But  they  are  the  objects  of  (and  so  only 
ble  by)  the  mind  and  the  understanding;  taking  in  these 
igs  from  the  reports,   not  of  sense,   but  revelation.      Which 
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supreme  faculty  being  thus  informed  by  reveladoi 
reports  to  its  apprehension,  and  withal  finding  t] 
rules  or  principles,  by  which  it  judges  of  the  truth 
it  apprehends,  do  at  all  contradict  what  revelation 
reports  of  the  divine  nature  and  the  Trinity ;  it 
that  they  may  and  ought  to  be  assented  to. 

For  the  stress  of  uie  point  lies  here,,  and  let 
mankind  prove,  if  it  can,  that  wheresoever  the 
three  is  ascribed  to  any  nature,  it  must  of  nece^ 
nature  itself,  and  not  only  its  relations.  Whicl 
that  make  the  article  of  the  Trinity  parallel  to 
stantiation,  in  point  of  its  contrariety  to  reas' 
speak  and  argue  to  the  purpose,  must  undertaL 
for  one  infinite  being  or  nature  to  be  in  any  resf 
account  whatsoever,  three,  without  a  triphcatioi 
and  so  a  Joss  of  its  unity,  Ls  as  contrary  and  re 
known  principle  of  reason  discoursing,  upon  the 
lation,  as  for  that  thing,  which  all  my  senses  tell 
piece  of  bread,  to  be  yet  both  for  figure  and  d 
man's  body»  is  contradictory  to  all  those  prin 
sense  judges  of  those  things  that  properly  fall  un 
of  sense. 

Let  this  I  say  be  c}early  and  conclusively  m 
business  is  done.  But  till  then,  they  must  give  i 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  between  the  arti 
as  stated  by  us,  and  that  of  transubstantiation  as  i 
there  is  between  difficulty  and  contradiction. 

And  now,  if  there  be  any  whose  reason  is  so 
curious  as  to  be  still  inquisitive  and  unsatisfie( 
member  that  when  we  have  made  the  utmost  e: 
article,  we  pretend  not  thereby  to  have  altered 
subject  we  have  been  treating  of;  which,  after 
tery:  and  they  must  know  moreover,  that  v 
mysteries  of  religion  are  discoursed  of,  the  busi 
tian  is  sobriety  and  submission,  and  his  duty  to 
though  he  were  not  convinced.  The  Trinity  i 
article  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  as  he  tb 
lose  his  soul ;  so  he  that  too  much  strives  to  u 
lose  his  wits.  Knowledge  is  nice,  intricate,  a 
faith  is  easy ;  and  what  is  more,  it  is  safe.  J 
I  then  unhinge  my  brains,  ruin  my  mind,  and  ] 
in  the  disquisition  of  that  which  a  little  study  i 
convince  me  to  be  not  intelligible  ?  Or  why  she 
a  pill  make  it  useless,  which  swallowed  whole, 
and  restorative.?  A  Christian,  in  these  matters 
do  but  believe;  and  since  I  cannot,  scientific 
this  mystery,  I  shall  worship  it  with  the  religi< 
and  wonder,  and   casting  down  my  reason   befc 
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be  demotions  of  silence  and  the  humble  distances  of  adora- 

liere   having  drawn  the  business  so  far,  I  cannot  but  take 

of  some  of  those  blasphemous  expressions  which  the  Soci- 
use,  concerning  the  sacred  mysterjr  of  (he  Trinity ;  their  terms, 
lave  collected  some  out  of  many,  are  such*as  these :  Deus  trir 
ttUtis.  Idolum  portentosum,  Figrnenhmi  Satarue,  Antichristi 
rus.  Triceps  Geryim.  Idolum  trifrons,  Monstrum  trifarme. 
incagnUuSj  adeoque  procul  rejicimdiLSj  et  SaicaruB  conditori  silo 
MendtLs,  Now,  that  the  authors  of  these  ugly  appellations  show 
;elves  not  only  bold  and  impious,  but  also  (what  by  no  means 
^would  be  thought)  very  unreasonable,  will,  I  think,  appear 
these  two  considerations. 

■St,  That  the  doctrine  so  broadly  decried  by  them,  is  at  least 
difficult,  and  hardly  comprehensible ;  and  therefore,  though  it 
I  not  be  proved  true,  yet,  upon  the  same  score,  it  can  as  hardly 
:oved  false.  But  now  these  expressions  ought  to  proceed  not 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  bare  falsity^  but  also  upon  the  evi- 
e  and  undeniable  clearness  of  its  falsity ;  or  they  must  needs  be 
ident  and  intolerable. 

s  who  says,  that  it  b  clear  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
quadrature  of"  the  circle,  makes  an  impudent  assertion;  for, 
gh  possibly  th^re  can  be  really  no  such  thing,  yet  since  there 
\  been  suca  considerable  reasons  for  it,  as  to  engage  the  greatest 
in  the  search  after  it,  no  man  can  rationally  say  that  it  is  clear 
manifest  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  But  J)esides,  in  this 
,  they  deal  very  irrationally  in  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the 
ity,  because  it  is  not  intelligible ;  when  not  only  in  divinity, 
also  in  philosophy  (where  yet,  not  faith,  but  strict  ratiocina- 

should  take  place),  they  acknowledge  many  things  which 
best  reason  will  scarce   be  able  to  frame  an  explicit  notion 

apprehension  of.  Such  as  are  the  composition  and  division  of 
inued  Quantities,  and  the  like ;  which  these  men,  I  believe,  will 
deny,  though  it  would  set  them  hard  to  give  a  clear  account 
liem. 

scondly.  The  same  charge  of  absurdity  lies  against  these  men 
1  this  account,  that  tliey  prefer  their  particular  reason  before  the 
ed  reason  of  a  much  ^ater  number  than  themselves ;  every  one 
rhich  were  of  as  great  industry  to  search,  and  of  as  great  abilities 
nderstand  the  niysteries  of  divinity  as  these  men  can  be  pre* 
ed  to  be. 

low,  as  this  is  much  beside  good  manners,  so  indeed  it  is  no 
short  of  good  reason ;  which  will  prove  thiis  much  at  least : 
t  when  a  few  learned  persons  deny  a  proposition,  and  others 
r  times  more  numerous,  and  altogether  as  learned,  do  unani- 
isly  affirm  it;  it  is  very  probable,  that  the  truth  stands  rather 
L  the  majority.    For  if  I  should  demand  of  these  men,  how 

come  to  judge  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  false  ?  they 
OL.  n.— ?4  Q  2 
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must  tell  me,  that  they  have  studied  the  point 
text,  examined  it  by  the  principles  of  reason,  and  t 
these  means  they  come  at  length  to  make  this  cone 

But  to  this  I  answer,  that  otiiers,  who  have  stud 
much,  considered  the  text  as  exactly,  and  examine 
principles  of  reasoh,  as  their  opposites  could  pn 
standing  upon  equal  ground  with  them  in  point 
much  the  advantage  of  them  in  point  of  number. 

But  you  will  say,  Must  I  therefore  conclude,  that 
by  such  a  majority  of  persons  so  qualified  is  C( 
answer.  No;  but  this  I  assert,  that  it  is  great 
their  assertion  appear  never  so  strange  to  me,  t\ 
suspend  my  judgment,  and  not  peremptorily  cc 
since  tliere  is  hardly  any  means  or  way  of  r 
by  one  to  prove  it  a  falsity,  but  by  the  very  sam 
others  persuade  themselves  that  ihey  as  strongly 
truth. 

And  thus  I  think  that  these  men^s  exceptions 
article  are,  to  such  as  understand  reason,  sufhcie 
tional.  But  since  these  men  reject  the  doctrine  of 
pretence  both  of  its  impiety  and  absurdity,  it  is 
they  should  acquit  themselves,  in  all  their  doctri 
any  thing  either  impious  or  absurd.  But  yet,  thj 
so,  these  following  positions  maintained  by  them 
demonstrate: 

1.  To  assert^  as  Volkelius,  in  his  second  b( 
ligionej  and  the  fourth  chapter,  not  obscurely  do 
the  universe  to  be  a  passive  principle  eternally 
God  the  active,  is  impious,  and  not  consistent  vj 
power;  for  if  matter  has  its  being  from  itsel 
that  it  can  preserve  itself  in  being  against  al' 
consequently  that  God  cannot  destroy  it,  which 
omnipotent. 

2.  To  allow  God's  power  to  be  infinite,  and  ye 
be  finite,  is  monstrously  absurd  ;  but  to  assert, 
book  De  MtribuHs  Dei^  in  the  27th  chapter,  does, 
is   circumscribed  within   the   compass  of  the  hi 
clearly   to   make  it   finite. 

3.  To  allow  all  God's  prophecies  and  predic 
scripture,  of  future  contingent  passages  dependii 
choice  of  man's  will,  to  have  been  certain  and  i 
his  prescience  or  foreknowledge  of  the  same  cont 
to  be  certain,  but  only  conjectural,  as  Socinus,  ii 
of  his  Prelections,  does  affirm,  is  out  of  mea 
ridiculous. 

4.  To  afllirm  Christ  to  be  a  mere  creature,  ai 
yet   to  contend,  that  he  is  to  be  invoked  and 
divine   worship,    is   exceedingly  absurd,  and  eo 
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es  of  right  reason ;  and  withal,  as  oflTensiye  and  scandalous 
and  Tarks,  and  such-like,  as  the  bare  aifinnation  of  his 
mature  can  be  pretended  to  be.  But  Socinus,  though  he  de- 
^  yet  is  so  earnest  for  the  divine  adoration  and  invocation  of 
that  he  aflSrms  that  of  the  two,  it  is  better  to  be  a  Trinita- 
am  not  to  ascribe  this  to  him. 

o  assert  that  the  people  of  God,  under  the  Jewish  economy, 
er  the  obligation  of  no  precept  to  pray  to  God,  as  Volkeliu^s, 
tth  boolc  Be  Verd  BeUgUme^  and  ttie  9th  chapter,  positively 
IS  an  assertion  highly  impious,  and  to  all  pious  minds 
able. 

d  assert  that  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  tell  a  lie,  to  secure  him* 
m  some  great  danger  or  inconvenience,  as  the  same  Volkelius, 
4tfa  book  and  19th  chapter  does,  is  such  a  thing  us  not  only 
s  not  ^th  piety  and  sincerity,  but  tends  to  drive  even  com- 
snesty  and  society  out  of  the  world. 

to  assert  that  it  is  unlawful  for  Christians  in  any  case  to 
w9Xy  as  Socinus  himself  does  in  his  second  epistle  to  Chris- 
us  Morstiniis,  a  Polonian  commander,  in  which  he  allows 
>  bring  his  army  into  the  field  in  terrorem  hosimrn,  provided 
le  neitl^er  strikes  a  stroke,  nor  draws  blood,  nor  cuts^  off  a 
this,  I  say,  is  grossly  absurd  and  unnatural,  and  contrary 
3  eternal  principle  of  self-preservation;  as  engaging  men, 
for  conscience  sake,  to  surrender  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
hief  or  murderer  that  shall  tMnk  fit  to  require  them, 
er  can  Socinus  in  reason  so  urge  those  words  of  our  Saviour, 
[att  V.  9,  of  not  resisting  eivil,  in  this  case,  if  he  will 
ut  true  to  his  own  principle.  For  in  his  Srd  book  De 
^to  ServatorBy  and  the  6th  chapter,  disputing  against  Christ^s 
action,  he  pleads,  "  that  in  regard  it  is,"  as  he  says,  "  contrary 
ison,  thougn  the  scripture  should  never  so  often  aflSrm  it,  yet  it 
t  not  to  be  admitted  or  assented  to."  Now  if  this  be  his  rule, 
:Qand  of  him  whether,  for  a  man  to  preserve  himself,  and  that 
with  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  person  assailing  him, 
DStng  that  he  cannot  possibly  do  it  otherwise,  be  not  as  unde- 
le  a  dictate  or  principle  of  natural  reason,  as  any  that  he  can 
nd  to  be  contradicted  by  Christ's  satisfaction.  And  therefore, 
!  can  lay  aside  Christ's  satisfaction,  though  the  scripture  were 
t  so  express  for  it,  in  regard  of  the  contrariety  he  pretends  in  it 
^asou;  why  may  not  we  upon  the  same  groqnds  assert  the  ne* 
ity  of  self-preservation  in  the  instance  of  war,  though  the  scrip- 
expressly  forbids  it ;  since  fof  a  man  to  relinquish  his  own 
Dce,  is  indubitably  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  conse- 
itly  of  reason. 

ut  we  need  not  recur  to  this,  for  the  warranting  men  under 
gospel  to  defend  their  lives,  though  with  the  destruction  of 
e  that  would  take  them  away.  Only  this  I  allege  as  an  argn- 
it  ad  hofninemj  which  sufficiently  shows  how  slight  and  desufto- 
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nous  this  man  is  in  his  principks  and  way  of  ar( 
lime  he  frames  to  himself  a  principle  for  his  p 
another  makes  assertions  and  raises  discourses,  w 
most  directly  overthrows.  Now  all  the  foreme 
(widi  many  more  that  might  be  reckoned)  are 
who  deny  the  article  of  the  Trinity,  because,  fors 
and  absurd ;  that  is,  who  strain  at  one  gnat,  ha 
lowed  so  many  vast  camels.  And  yet  these  are  t 
all  their  writings  have  the  face  to  own  tfaemselv 
those  heroes  whom  God,  by  his  special  providen< 
explain  Christian  religion,  and  to  reform  the  doci 
I  suppose,  just  m  the  same  sense  that  the  schoc 
reform  her  discipline. 

And  now  in  the  last  place :  because  this  art 
moment,  and  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  front 
that  it  is  of  very  high  concernment  to  all  to  be  so 
paced  in  the  belief  of  it:  I  shall  show, 

1.  What  have  been  the  causes  that  have  fir; 
the  last  destroyed  the  belief  of  it  in  some.    And, 

2.  What  may  be  the  best  means  to  settle  and 
of  it  in  ourselves  and  others. 

For  the  first  of  these :  there  are  three  thin^  w 
been  the  great  causes  that  have  taken  some  offfrc 
article.    As, 

,(1.)  That  bold,  profane,  and  absurd  custom  g 
attempting  to  paint  and  represent  it  in  figure.  H 
does  a  contradiction ;  for  he  attempts  to  make  ths 
professes  to  be  invisible.  The  ministers  of  Trai 
matia,  rank  assertors  of  the  Socinian  heresy,* 
(wherein  they  make  confession  of  their  faith  aj 
ixisist  upon  nothing,  so  much,  nor  indeed  so  plausi 
tion  of  the  article  of  the  Trinity,  as  those  sever 
and  images  of  the  Trinit}',  which  some  persons  ha 
of  their  churches :  sometimes  describing  it  by  one 
three  faces,  to  which,  so  set  up  in  a  certain  ch 
this  distich ; 

Mense  trifronB  isto  Janum  pater  urbe  bifron 
Expulk,  ut  BohiB  regnet  in  orbe  trifronfl ; 

that  is  to  say,  that  the  God  having. three  feces  ha(] 
will,  outfaced  poor  Janus  out  of  the  world,  who  h 
likewise  elsewhere  such  another ; 

Jane  biceps,  anni  tacite  labentis  origo ; 
Trifrontem  pellaQi  ni  miser  ene  velie 


*  See  a  Ladn  book  in  4to,  entitled,  "  Pitetnonitiones  Ghxi 
mmjstroa  qaoadam  in  Sarmatii  et  Trausylvanii,"  &c. 
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Ties  also  they  represent  it  by  a  ring  set  with  diamonds,  in 
equidistant  places  of  it;  and  sometimes  by  the  picture  of 
aen  of  an  e^ual  pitch  sitting  together  at  one  table,  and 
ne  seat ;  and  sometimes  the  same  is  expressed  by  the  image 
old  man,  a  child,  and  a  dove;  one  signifying  the  Father, 
e  Son,  and  the  third  the  Holy  Ghost.  AH  which  things 
so  contrary  to  the  very  natural  notions  which  reason  has 
1,  have  brought  many  sober  parts  of  the  world  to  nauseate 
>hor  our  whole  religion,  and  to  reject  Christianit}- as  only  a 
cherae  of  the  old  Geotile  idolatry:  and  withal,  have  war- 
the  forementioned  heretics  to  think  they  had  cause  for  all 
^  rle  and  wretched  appellations,  with  which  we  show  how 
>e8pattered  this  divine  mystery;  which  blasphemies  will,  no 
,  be  one  day  laid  at  the  door,  not  of  those  only  who  denied, 
i  thoise  also  who  painted  the  Trinity ;  and  by  so  doing  made 

to  deny  it.  And  ind^,  so  far  has  the  common  sort  of  man- 
taken  oflTence  at  these  things,  that  if  the  belief  of  a  God 
not  very  deeply  imprinted  in  man's  nature,  such  men's  cursed 
mal  boldness,  in  presuniing  to  paint  him,  would  go  very 
to  bring  all  those  about  them,  by  degrees,  to  question  me  ver)' 

itself. 

]  A  second  cause  of  the  same  evil^  is  the  equally  bold  and 
ni  fie  ant  terms  which  some  of  the  schoolmen  have  expressed 
^at  article  by;  who  pursuing  their  own  phenomena  as  un- 
led  truths,  speak  as  peremptorily  and  confidently  of  this  pro* 
i  mystery,  as  if  it  wert  a  thing  obvious  to  the  first  apprehen- 
;  of  sense.  It  was  a  4Jx)od  and  a  pious  saying  of  an  ancient 
T,  Periculosum  est  de  Deo  etiam  vera  dicere.  No  wonder 
fore,  if  these  men,  di^coursmg  of  the  nature  and  subsistence 
rod,  in  a  language  neither  warrantable  nor  apprehensible,  have 
heir   modalities,  suppo vitalities,  circumincessions,  and  twenty 

other  chimeras,  so  misrepresented  this  adorable  article  of  the 
ity  to  men's  reason,  as  to  bring  them  first  to  loathe,  and  at 
th  to  deny  it. 

t.)  A  third  can?>e,  which  has  much  weakened  some  men's  be- 
of  thb  article,  has  been  the  imprudent  building  it  upon-  some 
;  of  scripture  J  which  indeed  will  evince  no  such  thing.  Such 
hose   places   which   I   mentioned  out  of  the  Old  Testament; 

such  as  one  of  the  ancients  once  brought  for  a  proof  of  the 
laj  generation  and  deity  of  the  Word,  from  that  expression 
David,  in  Psalm  xlv.  1 ;  Quisqiumme  dvhitat^  says  he,  de  di- 
late Filiij  cum  Ugeiit  illud  Psalmista^  ^^Cor  meum  enietavU 
i*m  hfrnumV^  Concerning  which  ^nd  the  like  allegations,  I 
1  only  make  one  vm'  obvious,  but  as  true  (and  perhaps  too 
)  a  remarkj  that  M'hEilsoever  is  produced  and  insisted  upon  in 
ilf  of  aiiy  great  and  momentous  point  of  religion,  if  it  comes 
fully  close  and  home  to  the  same,  it  is  always  found  much 
E  effectual  to  c:xpose  the  truth  it  is  brought  for,  than  to.  sup- 
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port  It,  and  to  confirm  the  heretic  it  is  brought 
conyiBce  him. 

And  thus  having  shown  some  of  the  causes  that 
belief  of.  the  article  of  the  Trinity ;  I  shall  now  as 
also  to  fix  and  ^^ontinue  it  in  such  minds  as  do  al 
And  these  shall  be  briefly  two. 

1.  To  acquiesce  in  the  bare  reyelatton  of  the  th 
those  expressions  under  which  it  is  tevealed.  . 
itself,  God  has  expressW  said,  that  there  are  three 
of  created  beings,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  E 
as  for  the  words  in  which  he  has  conveyed  this  to 
easy,  and  intelligible,  and  to  be  believed  just  as  tl 
that  is,  simply,  and  in  general,  and  without  entc 
particulars. 

2.  To  suppress  all  nice  and  over  curious  inqu: 
culiar  nature,  reason,  and  manner  of  this  mystery 
ing  not  thought  fit  to  reveal  this  to  us  any  fiirthc 
actually  done,  sufficiently  declares  it  to  have  beei 
it  should  indeed  be  no  further  known,  nor  indeed 
us ;  and  peihaps  so  far  as  it  is  yet  unknown,  it 
reason  be  also  unknowable.  For  when  we  are  < 
the  thing  itself  is;  for  us  to  amuse  ourselves  am 
perplexing  questions  (as  they  can  be  no  better), 
way  it  comes  to  be  so,  eqiecially  in  matters  reli 
God,  must  needs  be  equally  irreverent  and  im 
words  of  an  ancient  commentator  upon  St.  John, 
an  excellent  rule,  and  always  to  be  attended  to,  Fi 
he,  mysteric  adkSferdeSy  mmquamy  in  tarn  subtimib 
out  cogitemuSy  cut  froferamus.  Which  rule,  had 
served  both  in  this  and  some  other  articles  of  our 
the  peace  of  particular  churches  and  conscienc 
genera]  peace  of  Christendom,  mi^t  in  great  m 
happily  preserved  by  it. 

Let  this  therefore  be  fixed  upon,  that  there 
comparable  to  that  of  the  understanding;   no  tc 
so  much  commends  the  soul  to  God,  as.  that  whic 
the   restraint   of   our    curiosity.      Besides  whicl 
considerations,  let  us  consider  also,  that  an  ovei 
into  such  mysteries  is  utterly  useless,   as  to  al 
rational  inquiry.    It  wearies  the  mind,  but  not  i 
ment.     It  makes  us  conceited  and  fantastical  in 
stead  of  being  sober  ^nd  wise  to  salvation.    It  i 
also,  by  our  pressing  too  much  into  the  secrets  o 
concealed   glories  of  his  nature,  to  desert  and 
strange  delusions.      For   they  are    only   ^'tfainj 
Moses  told  the    Israelites    in    Dent.   xxix.   29) 
to  the  sons  of  men,"  to  understand  and  look 
and  proper   privilege  allowed    them  by  God, 
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t  thoughts  upon:  bxit  as  for  such  hi^  mysteries  as  the 
Yj  as  the  subsistence  of  one  nature  in  three  persons,  and 
ee  persons  in  one  and  the  same  individual  nature,  these  are 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  such  saqred  and  secret  things,  as 
;  to  God  alone  perfectly  to  luiow,  but  to  such  poor  mortals 
are,  humbly  to  fall  down  before,  and  adore. 
which  God,  incomprehensible  in  his  nature  and  wonderful 
works,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
,   majesty,    and    dominion,  both    now    and    for   evermore. 
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1i*l    disposed   affections   both    natukally   an 
cause  of  dabkness  and  ejlkor  in  the  j 

2  Thess.  u.  11. 

And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong  i 
should  believe  a  lie. 

Of  all  the  fatal  effects  of  sin,  none  looks  so 

strikes  so  just  a  horror  into  considering  minds,  a 

ful  action  a  man   does  naturally  disposes  him 

that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  him  to  do  any  thin 

it  proves  a  preparative  and  introduction  to  the 

thing  worse.     Upon  which  account,  that  notabl 

the  Psalmist,  upon  his  own  and  the  church's  e 

Ixix.  28,  namely,  "that  they  may  fell   from  or 

another,"  is  absolutely  the  bitterest  and  most  sev 

in  the  whole  book  of  God,  as  being  indeed  the 

of  that  grand   repository  of  curses,   the  28th   c 

ronomy ;   and  that  with  the  addition  of  somethin| 

so  much  a  more  killing  malignity,  than  all  of  th 

by  how  much  the  evil  of  sin  is  confessedly  grea 

of  any  suffering  for  it  whatsoever.     The  like  ins 

we  have  in  the  text  now  before  us,  of  a  sort  of 

off  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  from  thence  passing 

delu3ion ;   and ,  lastly,  settling  in   a  steady,  fixed 

By  such  wretched  gradations  is  it,  that  sin  con 

its  full  ax/ijj,  or  maturity.     So  that  in  truth,  it 

petual  motion  which  has  yet  been  found  out,  ac 

but  a  be^nning  to  keep  it  incessantly  going  oi 

as  every  immoral  act  in  the  immediate  and  dired 

is  certainly  a  step  downwards,  and  a  very  large  oi 

motions  of  descent,  it  is  seldom  Or  never  found, 

moving  makes  any  stop  in  its  fall,  till  it  is  fallen 

.  past  falling  any  further.     And  much  the  same  is 

man,  as  to  his  spirituals;  after  he  has  been  Ion 

course   of   sinning,   his    progress    in    it   grows  i 

return  desperate. 

Now  in  the  words  I  have  here  pitched  upon,  i 
coherence   with    the  precedent   and   subsequent 
these  two  things  to  be  considered: 
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A  severe  judgment  denounced  against  a  certain  sort  of 
amely,  that  "  God  would  send  them  such  strong  delusion, 
jT  should  believe  a  lie."    And, 

idly.  The  meritorious  procuring  cause  of  this  judgment  in 
going  verse ;  to  wit,  their  "  not  receiving  the  love  of  the 

re  it  is  manifest,  that  by  the  words  truth  and  a  lie,  are 
be  here  meant  all  truth  and  falsehood  generally  or  indefi- 
peaking,  nor  yet  more  particularly  all  that  is  true  or  false 

philosophical  account.     For  these  truths  or  falsehoods  the 

does  not  in  this  place  concern  himself  about;  but  such 
\  belong  properly  to  religion,  with  reference  to  the  wor- 
almighty  (Jod  and  the  salvation  of  men's  souls.  In  a 
by  truth  here,  is  meant  nothing  else  but  the  gospel,  or 
B  of  Christianity;  nothing  being  more  frequent  with  the 
1  penmen  of  holy  writ,  than  to  express  the  Christian 
i  by  the  name  of  truth;  and  that  sometimes  absolutely, 
ithout  any  epithet  or  addition,  and  sometimes  with  some 
nal  term  of  specification ;  as  in  Tit.  i.  1,  it  is  called,  "  The 
iccording  to  godliness ;"  and  in  Eph.  iv.  15,  "  The  truth  as 
in  Jesus ;"  with  the  like  in  several  other  places.  So  that 
le  great  ennobling  characteristic  of  the  gospel  is  truth; 
eminently  and  transcendehtly  such ;  and  for  that  cause,  by 
inguishing  excellency,  called  the  truth ;  from  whence,  by 
jable  consequence,  it  must  also  follow,  that  whatsoever  is 
ath,  can  be  no  part  of  Christian  religion.  A  bottom  so 
ind   sure  for  Christianity  to  rest  upon,  that  it  cannot  be 

upon  a  surer  and  more  unshakeable ;  besides  this  fiirther 
tage  accruing  to  it  thereby,  that  as  truth  and  goodness  by 
;mal,  indissoluble  union  (as  strong  as  nature,  or  rather  as 
od  of  nature,  can  make  it)  stand  essentially  and  inseparably 
ned,  and  even  identified  with  one  another;  so,  upon  the 
account,  we  may  be  assured  that  the  goodness  of  the  gospel 
:  but  adequately  match  and  keep  pace  w^ith  the  truth  of  it; 
f  them  being  perfectly  commensurate,  both  of  them  equally 
ties  of  it,  equally  included  in  and  flowing  from  its  very 
tution.  So  that  the  gospel  being  thus  held  forth  to  the 
>   as    the   liveliest  represenlfetion    and  fullest   transcript  of 

two  glorious  perfections  of  the  divine  nature,  to  wit,  its 
md  goodiiess ;  it  must  needs,  by  the  first  of  them,  recommend 
to  our  understandings,  as  the  most  commanding  object  of  our 
1,  and  by  the  other  to  our  wills,  as  the  most  endearing  object 

choice, 
lich  being  thus  premised,  if  we  would  bring  the  entire  sense 

words  into  one  proposition,  it  may,  I  conceive,  not  unfitly  be 
•ehended  in  this,  viz. 
it  the  not  entertaining  a  sincere  love  and  affection  for  the 

of  religion,  does  boUi  naturally,  and  by  the  just  judgment 
L.n.— 25  R 
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of  God  besides,  dispose  men  to  errors  and  d 
great  truths  of' religion. 

This,   I  say,  seems  to  me  to  take  in  the 
design  of  the  words ;  for  the  better  prosecutio 
cast  what  I  have  to  say  upon  them,  und»  thes 
lars:  as, 

I.  I  shall  show  how  the  mind  of  man  can  beli 

II.  I  shall  show  what  it  is  to  receive  the  love 

III.  I  shall  show  how  the  not  receiving  th 
comes  to  have  such  an  influence  upon  the  unci 
ment,  as  to  dispose  it  to  error  and  delusion. 

IV.  I  shall  ^ow  how  God  can  be  properly  s 
lusions. 

V.  Since  his  sending  them  is  here  mentioned 
that  a  very  great  one  too),  I  shall  show  wherein 
consists.     And, 

VI.  And  lastly,  I  shall  improve  the  point  in 
sequences  and  deductions  from  the  whole.  O 
their  order.     And, 

I.  For  the  first  of  them:   to  show  how  th 

believe  a  lie.     There  is  certainly  so  great  a  s^ 

truth    and    a    human  understanding,  that  thi 

itself  can  no  more  believe  a  lie,  than  the  ta^ 

can  pronounce  a  bitter  thing  sweet.     The  fi 

assent  is  the  appearance  of  truth ;  and  if  a  lie 

be  so  no  further  than  as  it  carries  in  it  the  a 

But  then,  what  and  whence  are  these  appearai 

no  doubt,  is  a  relative  term,  and  must  be  bet 

thing  could  not  be  said  to  appear,  if  there  wier 

to  appear  to.     So  that  there  must  be  both  an  ol 

before  there  can  be  an  appearance;    and  cons 

of  these  two  must  spring  all  falsehood  at  anj 

it.     But  the  question  is,  from  whij6h  of  them  ? 

it,  it  is  certain  that  the  object  itself  cannot  cat 

ance  of  itself.     For  if  so,  when  the  mind  hai 

apprehension  of  God,  God,  who  is  the  object,  \ 

of  that  false  apprehension.     But  it  is  certain  t 

not   efliciendy  upon   the  faculties ;    for  if  thej 

object  is  the  same  to  all,  viz.  boft  those  who 

those  who  entertain  false  apprehensions  of  it,  i 

sible  for  the  same  thing,  so  far  as  it  is  the  san 

contrary '  effects.      It  is  the   same    body  whic 

of  such  a  shape,  and  to  another  of  a  quite  difl 

fore,  the  difference  must  needs  be  on  the  behnli 

in  the  faculty  of  perception,  not  in  the  thing  pc 

may  pronounce   confidently  and  truly,  that  th( 

cumstantiated  is  never  in  friult,  why  it  is  not  ri 
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3  are  merely  passive ;  and  if  tbey  were  not  so,  men  would 
ly  be  both  leameder  and  better  than  they  are;  for  neither 
iming  nor  religion  thrust  itself  into  the  heads  or  hearts  of 
w^hether  they  will  or  no.  Truth  shows  itself  to  be  trutii, 
Isehood  represents  itself  as  falsehood  (aiid  so  far  is  a  good 
inter),  whether  men  apprehend  them  so  or  no.  For  the 
is  not  to  be  condeiimed  for  the  failures  of  the  faculty,  any 
than  a  man,  who  speaks  audibly  and  intelligibly,  is  to  be 
1  for  not  being  heard ;  nobody  being  bound  to  find  >^ords 

ITS  too. 

M  then ;  since  a  lie  cannot  be  believed  but  under  the  appear* 
>{  truth,  and  since  a  lie  cannot  give  itself  any  such  appearance, 
evident,  that  if  any  man  believes^  a  lie,  it  is  from  something 
nself  that  he  does  $o.  There  are  lies,  errors,  and  heresies 
the  world,  both  plausible  and  infinite,  but  then  they 
illy  appear  what  they  are ;  and  if  truth  be  naked  to  the 
error  is  and  must  be  so  to  the  bone;  and  the  fairest  false- 
can  no  more  oblige  assent,  than  the  best  dressed  evil  can 
5  the  choice.  ' 

id  thus  having  given  both  falsehood,  and  the  devil,  the  father 
their  due,' and  cleared  even  the  grossest  lie  from  beine  the 
£  that  it  is  believed,  and  thereby  left  it  wholly  at  the  door  of  him 
believes  it ;  let  us  in  the  next  place  inquire,  what  may  be  the 
>s  op  the  believer's  part,  which  make  any  object,  and  particularly 
appear  otherwise  to  him  than  really  it  is,  and  upon  that  account 
his  belief.     Now  these  are  two. 

An  undue  distance  between  th<e  faculty  and  its  proper  object. 

An  indisposition  in  the  faculty  itself.     And, 

For  the  first  of  these.    As  approximation  is  one  necessary 

ition  of  perception;    so,  too    much  distance    prevents    and 

ers  it,  by  setting  the  object  too  far  out  of  our  reach,  and  if 

apprehensive  faculty  offers  at  an  object  so  placed,  and  falls 

:  of  the  apprehension  of  it,  th^  fault  is  not  in  the  object,  but 

lat.     And  here,  by  distance,  I  mean  not  only  an  interval  in 

t  of  local  position,  which,   if  too  great,   certainly  hinders  all 

oreal  perception;  but  likewise  a  distance,  or  rather  disparity. 

atures ;   such  as  is  between  finite  and  infinite,  material  and 

tual    beings,   consisting   in   the    great    disproportion    there  is 

een  one  and  the  other.     And  from  hence  it  is,  that  the  mind 

lan  is  uncapable  of  apprehending  any  thing  almost  of  God, 

ideed  of  angels ;  the  distance  between  their  natures  being  so 

eding  great.    For  though  God,  as  the  evangelist  St.  Luke 

us,  in  Acts  xvii.  27,  be  "not  far  from  every  one  of  us;" 

as  it  is  in  the  next  verse,  that  he  is  so  near,  or  rather 

late  to  us,  that  "  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our 

g ;"  so  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  exclude  him,  as  it  is 

)mprehend  him ;  yet  still  the  vast  difference  of  his  nature  from 

makes   the  distance   between   them   so  unspeakably  great, 
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that  neither  can  our  corporeal  nor  intellectual 
true  idea  of  him.  And  from  hence  it  is,  that 
about  which  the  mind  and  apprehensive  facull 
so  frequently  and  foully  blundered,  as  about  i 
and  persons,  and  (what  is  founded  upon  both)  tl 
But, 

2.  The  other  cause  which  makes  any  object, 
lie,  appear  otherwise  than  really  it  is,  is  the  ii 
intellectual  faculty;  which  indisposition,  in  som^ 
is  sure  to  follow  from  sin,  both  original  and 
much  as  there  is  of  deviation  from  the  eten 
reason  and  morality  in  the  soul;  so  much  there 
be  of  darkness  in  it  too ;  and  so  much  of  darkr 
it,  so  far  must  it  be  unavoidably  subject  to  pas 
upon  most  things  that  come  before  it.  Otherwis 
in  reason,  considered  purely  and  simp]y  as  such, 
unsuitable  to  religion,  or  indeed  to  the  nature  of 
much  the  contrary,  that  if  we  could  imagme  s 
without  any  bias  from  his  sensitive  part,  it  we 
that,  upon  the  first  sufficient  offer,  he  diould  (as 
it)  with  both  arms  embrace  religion.  But  the  cs 
altered  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  and  the 
^ven  to  all  the  powers  of  man's  mind ;  besides  t 
tion  and  distemper  brought  upon  it,  by  many 
sins.  So  that  now  the  understandings  Of  men 
some  bodily  eyes,  disabled  from  an  exact  dis 
proper  object,  both  by  a  natural  weakness,  a] 
soreness  too. 

And  thus  I  have  accounted  for  the  true  a 
times  prostitutes  the  noble  understanding  of  maj 
dishonours,  the  belief  of  a  lie ;  namely,  either  1 
the  faculty  (whether  in  point  of  distance  or  di 
object,  or  some  weakness  or  disorder  in  it;  eitl 
be  sure  to  pervert  its  operation ;  and  then  a 
apprehension  of  anv  thing  will  not  fail  to  prod 
ment,  and  that  a  false  belief  likewise,  about  the 
proceed  to  the 

II.  Particular  proposed,  viz.  to  show  what  ii 
love  of  the  truth.  And  this  we  shall  find  impli 
things  : 

1.  A  high  esteem  and  valuation  of  the  real 
lency  of  it ;  this  is  the  first  and  leading  act  of 
must  be  first  enthroned  in  our  judgment,  befor 
our  desires ;  and  as  it  is  the  leading  faculty,  so 
of  the  rest:  for  no  man's  love  of  any  thing  ci 
esteem  of  it,  nor  cart  his  appetites  exert  men 
object  not  first  vouched  by  his  apprehensions. 
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Ay  Gliost  io  scripture,  the  better  to  advance  religion  in 
oughts^   represents  it    by  things    of   all  others    the    most 

accounted  of  in  the  worlds  as  crowns,  thrones,  kingdoms, 
treasure,  and  the  like;  all  which  expressions,  though  far 
being  intended  acrorditig  to  the  strict  and  philosophical 
of  things,  but  rather  as  allusions  to  them,  yet  still  were 
d  in  tbe  universally  acknowledged  course  of  nature,  which 
ras  and  will  be,  for  men  to  be  first  allured  by  the  worth  of 
f  before  they  can  desire  the  property  or  possession  of  them ; 
>  consider  the  value,  before  they  design  to  purchase.  But, 
e  matter  as  it  may,  our  affections,  to  be  sure,  will  bid 
Lg  for  any  thing,  till  our  judgment  has  set  the  price.  Thus 
iul  evinces  his  lore  to  Christ  from  his  transcendent  esteem 
Q  ;  *'  I  account  all  things,"  says  he,  "but  dung  and  dross, 
I  may   win   Christ,"   Phil,  iii.  8.     And  he  who  accounts  a 

as  dung,  will  no  doubt  trample  upon  it  as  such.  The  rule 
>nlraueties  will  be  found  a  clear  illustration  of  the  case. 
hatred  generally  begins  in  contempt,  or  something  very  like 
^d  it  is  certain  in  matter  of  fact,  as  well  as  reason,  that  we 
!  off  to  love  any  thing  or  person,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
Lse  them.  He  who  in  scorn  turns  away  his  eye  from  looking 
[  an  object,  will  hardly  be  brought  to  reach  out  his  hand  after 
let    a    man   therefore   set   his   understanding  faculty  on  work, 

put  it  to  examine  and  consider,  to  view  and  review  the 
osic  value  of  religion,  what  it  is,  and  what  it  offers,  before 
Hoceeds  to  make  it  his  portion  so  far  as  to  be  ready  to  quit  all 
world  for  it,  should  they  both  come  to  rival  his  choice  as 
petitors  ;  lei  him,  I  say,  by  a  strict  and  impardal  inquiry, 
;end    into  himself,  and  see  whether  he  can  upon   these  term^ 

lower  and  eai^ier  it  knows  none)  judge  it  absolutely  eligible ; 

if  not,  let  him    assure  himself,  that  without  a  passport  from 

judgraent,  it  will   never  gain  a  firee  and  full  admittance  into 

alTections.  For  still  it  is  through  the  eye  that  love  enters 
I  the  heart ;  nay,  so  mighty  an  influence  has  the  judging 
lUy  in  this  case,  that  it  is  much  disputed  whether  the  last 
late  of  the  judgment  about  any  object  does  not  necessarily 
*rmine  and  draw  after  it  the  choice  of  the  will;  and  perhaps 
re  is  scarce  any  point  in  moral  philosophy  of  a  nicer  specula- 
I  and  a  harder  decision  ;  for  as  the  affirmation  of  this  on  the 
I  side  seems  to  border  upon  Stoicism,  and  to  intrench  upon  the 
?Jom  of  the  will ;  which  after  the  supposal  of  all  things 
\iisite  to  its  acting,  ought  nevertheless  still  to  retain  a  power 
exert  or  not  exert  an  act  of  volition :  so  on  the  other  side^  to 
rrn,  that  after  the  understanding  has  made  the  last  proposal  of 

object  to  the  will,  tSie  will  may  yet  refuse  it,  and  ffO  contrary 
it,  seems  to  infer  this  great  inconvenience,  that  the  will,  in 
ler  to  its  acting,  needs  not  the  preceding  act  or  conduct  of 

btdlect  to  make  a  sufficient  proposal  of  the  object  to  it,  since 
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after  it  is  so  proposed,,  it  may  notwithstanding 

quite  another  way;  and  then,  if  it  can  in  this 

without  a  guide,  the  will  is  not  so  blind  a  &cul< 

make  it.     Fot  he  who  goes  one  way,  when  his  { 

another,  manifestly  shows  that  he  both  can  and 

him.     But  I   shall  dispute  this  point  no  further 

conceive,  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  tha 

understanding  proposing  the  object,  must  of  n 

whether  the  act  or  choice  of  the  will  follow  it 

for  my  own  pait,  I  c?innot  see,  that  the  holding 

the  will's  following  the  last  dictate  or  propose 

standing  does  at  all  prejudice  its  freedom  (which 

to  coaction  from  without,  than  to  a  detenninati 

forasmuch  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  will 

the  understanding  from  its  application  to  any 

came   to  form  its  last   judgment  of  it;    and  i 

whole  proceeding  of  the  understanding   being 

permission  of  the  will,  the  act  of  the  will  closi 

determination,  was  originally  and  virtually  free, 

and  immediately,  in  this  latter  sense,  necessaiy :  a 

does  what  he  first  absolutely  decreed,  and  yet 

free,  since  the  decree  itself  was  the  free  issue  and 

But  I  beg  pardon,  if  I  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  tl 

because  1  thought  it  requisite  to  show  what  is  Xh 

and   how  great  the  force  and  power  of  the  i 

recommendmg  the  truths  of  religion  to  the  souk 

they  may  not  acquiesce  in  a  sli^t,  superficial  ju 

hension  *of  them ;  which,  we  may  rest  satisfied, 

any  considerable  effect,  or  work  any  thorough  < 

heart ;  and  if  so,  all  will  come  to  nothing ;  for 

ill  laid,  and  the  superstructure  cannot  be  firm. 

account,  no  doubt  it  is,  that  the  scripture  asci 

faith ;  indeed,  in  effect,  Ae  whole  work  of  man' 

yet  it  is  but  an  act  of  the  understanding,  an 

strictly  speaking,   can  be  no  more;  yet  nevertl 

mighty  and  controlling  influence  upon  the  will  is 

strong,  vigorous,  and  of  the  right  kind,  it  draws  th< 

it,  and  works  all  those  wonders  which  stand  recoi 

11th  of  the  Hebrews,  which  from  first  to  last  is 

upon  the  invincible  strength  and  heroic  achieveme 

In  a  word,  if  a  man,  by  faith,  can  bring  his 

receive  and  entertain  the  divine  truths  of  the  gos 

upon    the  protnises  of  it  as  conveying  the  gn 

happiness  to  man  that  a  rational  nature  is  caps 

threatenings  of  it  as  denouncinjj  the  bitterest  i 

portable  evils  that  a  created  bemg  can  sink  un( 

them  as  things  of  certain  and  infallible  event:   I 

truly  to  value  his  religion,  and  to  lay  sucl^  a  foi 
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Igment,  as  shall  nevef  disappoint  or  shame  his  practice. 
^ngly  in  the         ^ 

?lace,  the  other  thing  implied  in^  and  intended  by  the 
ng  the  love  of  the  truth,  is  the  choice  of  it,  as  of  a  thing 
sndently  good,  and  particularly  agreeable  to  our  condition. 
als,  ^we  commonly  say,  are  fallacious;  but  it  is  certain  that 
ire  aliw^ays  ftdnt.  And  therefore  it  is  not  merely  what  is 
as  to  the  general  notion  of  it  (which  can  minister  to  little 
than  bare  theory  and  discourse),  but  particularly  what  is 
few    me,   which  must  engage  my  practice.     To  esteem  a 


\¥'e  have  shown,  is  properly  an  act  of  the  understanding; 
>  choose  it,  is  the  part  and  oflSce  of  the  will.  And  choosing 
onsiderable  advance  beyond  bare  esteem :  forasmuch  as  it  is 
nd  of  it,  and  consequently  perfects  it,  as  the  end  does  every 
\  vrhich  is  directed  to  it.  It  is  the  most  proper,  genuine,  and 
ling  act  of  love.  For  the  ^eat  effect  of  love  is  to  unite  us  to 
ling  -we  love ;  and  the  will  is  properly  the  uniting  faculty,  and 
58  the  uniting  act,  which  brings  the  soul  and  its  beloved  object 
her.  Judgment  and  esteem,  indeed,  is  that  which  offers  and 
nmooends  it  to  the  soul ;  but  it  is  choice  which  m^kes  the 
;h.  For  the  truth  is,  the  soul  of  man  can  do  no  more, 
teach  further,  than  first  to  esteem  an  object,  and  then  to 
)se  it.  And  therefore,  till  we  have  made  religion  our  fixed 
ce,  it  only  floats  in  die  imagination,  and  is  but  the  busi*- 
}  of  talk  and  fancy.  But  it  is  the  heart,  after  all,  whictf 
t  appropriate  and  take  hold  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity 
its  portion,  its  happiness,  and  chief  good.  And  then,  and  not 
then,  a  man  is  practically  and  in  good  earnest  a  Christian ;  and 
I  which  before  was  but  notion  and  opinion  hereby  passes  into 
lity  and  experience ;  and  from  a  mere  name,  into  the  nature  and 
stance  of  reli^on.  For  still,  if  a  man  would  make  his  faith,  or 
gion,  a  vital  principle  for  him  to  live  and  act  by,  it  must  be  such 
ne  as  the  apostle  tells  us,  "  works  by  love ;"  there  must  be  some- 
Qg  of  this  blessed  flame  to  invigorate  and  give  activity  to  it.  But 
ere  a  man  neither  loves  nor  likes  the  thing  he  believes,  it  is  odds 
t  in  a  little  time  he  may  be  brought  also  to  cast  off  the  very  be- 
r  itself;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  it  is  certain  that  it  can  have 
efficacy,  no  operation,  or  influence  upon  his  life  or  actions ;  which 
worse  than  no  belief  at  all ;  for  better,  a  great  deal,  none,  than 
no  purpose. 

And  thus  having  shown  what  is  meftnt  by,  and  implied  in,  the 
leiving  the  love  of  the  truth,  it  may,  I  conceive,  help  us  to  an 
sy  and  natural  accoupt  of  its  opposite  or  contrary,  to  wit,  the 
ecting,  or  not  receiving  the  same ;  the  great  sin,  as  we  before 
served,  for  which  the  persons  here  in  the  text  stand  concluded 
ider  so  severe  a  doom.  For  the  further  explication  of  which, 
5  may  very  rationally  suppose  the  condition  of  those  men  to 
ive  been  this,   viz.   That  upon  the  preaching  of  Christianity, 
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the  truth  of  it  quickly  overpowered  their  assent 

upon  their  apprehensions  with  the  highest  evider 

tion ;  but  the  searching  purity  and  spirituality  of 

trines   equally    encountering    their    worldly    inter 

predominant  beloved  corruptions,  soon  caused   ii 

secret  loathing  of  the   severity   of  those  truths, 

grees,   a  direct  hatred   and   hostility  against  then 

disturbers  of  those   pleasures,  and  interrupters  of 

those  lusts,  which  had  so  bewitched  their  hearts  1 

affections.     It  is  wonderful  to   consider  what  a 

and  scuffle  there  is  in  the  soul  of  man,  when  cl 

with  strong  corruptions;  one  faculty  or  power  of 

doctrine,  because  true ;  and  another,  with  no  less 

against  it,  because  severe  and  disagreeable.     Thi 

be  the  reason   that  those  high  and  excellent  pre 

tianity,  requiring  purity  of  heart,  poverty  of  spi 

mind,  hatred  of  revenge,  and  the  like,  find  so  c 

or  rather  so  sharp  a  resentment  in  the  world  ?    Is 

think  they  are  not  truths  ?    By  no  means,  but  h 

severe,   grating,    une&sy  truths;    they   beUeve  tl 

and  more  than  they  desire,  but  they  cannot  love 

that  reason,  and  no  other,  they  are  rejected   an< 

in  the  lives  and  practices  of  men,  not  because  th 

not  convince  their  understandings,  but  because  t 

bid  defiance  to  their  inclinations.     Truth  is  so  c( 

mind  of  man,  that  it  would  certainly  be  enterta 

did  it  not  by  accident  contradiqt  some  beloved  i] 

ITie   thief  hates  the  break  of  day ;   not  but  thj 

loves  the  light  as  well  as  other  men,  but  his  c 

him  dread  and  abhor  that  which  of  all  things  he  ', 

likeliest  means  of   his  discovery.      Men  ma^  s< 

themselves  to  hear  and  attend  to  the  mortifjing 

tianity;  but  then  they  hear  them  only  as  they  usi 

death  of  fiiends,  or  the  story  of  a  lost  estate ;  the 

troublesome   and   vexatious-      So  often  does  the 

the  thing  reported  make  men  angry  with  the  trut 

and  sometimes  with  the  very  person  of  the  repo 

therefore,  let  none  wonder  if  God  inflicts  so  sigr 

upon  this  sort  of  sin :  for  when  men  shall  resolut 

pregnant,  and  acknowledged  (as  well  as  importar 

because  they  press  hard  upon  their  darling  sin,  an 

them  off  from  the  pleasing  embraces  of  the  world 

and   from  dying  in  them ;   what  do  they  else,  b 

glory  of  their  nature,  their  reason,  to  their  bruta 

their  noblest  perfections   bow  down  and   stoop  1 

lusts?     What  do  they,   I  say,  but  crush   and  d< 

advance  some  pitiful,  sensual  pleasure  in.  the  room 

like  Herod,   strike   off  the   Baptist's  head,   only 
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of  a  strumpet?  This  is  the  great  load  of  condemnation 
lies  so  heavy  upon  the  world,  as  St.  John  tells  us,  "  that  men 
i  light,  but  love  darkness,"  bend  before  the  truth  of  a  doc- 
but  abhor  its  strictness  and  spirituality.  The  doctrine  of 
soiity  being  in  this,  like  that  forerunner  of  Christ  just  now 
ned   by  us,  who  was  indeed  (as  our  Saviour  himself  styled 

shining,  but  withal  a  burning  li^t.  And  as  the  shining 
f  the  one  and  the  other,  m  the  ^orious  evidence  of  truth 
ig  out  from  both,  could  not  but,  even  in  spite  of  sin  and  all 
wers  of  darkness,  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  all  who  had  the 
hereof;  so  its  burning  quality,  exerting  itself  in  the  searching 
ts  of  self-denial  and  mortification,  was,  no  doubt,  to  all  vicious 
ipraved  minds,  altogether  as  tormenting  and  intolerable.  And 
roceed  to  the 

Particular  proposed  by  us.  Which  was  to  show  hmo  the  not 
ng  the  love  of  the  truth  into  the  will  and  ejections  j  comes  to 
e  the  understanding  to  error  and  delusion.    Now,  I  conceive, 

do  it  in  these  following  ways : — 
By  drawing  off  the  understanding  firom  fixing  its  contem- 

1  upon  a  disgusted,  oiTensive  truui.     For  though  it  is  not 

2  power  of  the  will,  when  the  understanding  apprehends  a 
clearly  and  distinctly,  to  couiitermand  its  assent  to  it;  yet 
.  so  jgreat  an  influence  upon  it,  that  it  is  able  antecedently 
ider  it  firom  taking  that  truth  into  a  full  a^d  thorough  con- 
tion.  And  while  the  mind  is  not  tiaken  up  with  an  actual 
ion  to  the  truth  proposed  to  it,  so  long  it  is  obnoxious  to 
ffers  and  impressions  of  the  contrary  error.  For  the  first 
encies,  or  ramer  applications  of  the  soul  to  truth,  are  very 

and  imperfect,  till  they  are  furthered  and  confirmed  by  n 
5nt  converse  with  it,  and  so,  by  decrees,  come  to  have  tha^ 
al  notions  of  reason  endeared  and  made  familiar  to  the 
by  renewed  acts  of  attention  and  speculation;  which  ceasin?, 
falsehood  cotnes  recommended  to  the  soul  with  any  ad- 
ge,  that  is  to  say,  with  a^eeableness,  though  without  ar- 
!nt,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  enters  and  takes  possession: 
then  the  poison  is  infused ;  let  the  man  get  it  out  again  as 
m.  He  who  vdll  not  insist  attentively  and  closely  upon  the 
mation  of  any  truth,  is  never  like  to  have  his  mind  -either 
y  informed  of  it  or  firmly  united  to  it.  For  want  of  search 
illy  and  properly  the  keeping  off  the  due  approximation  of  the 
t,  without  which  a  true  apprehension  of  it  is  impossible.  So 
if  a  man  has  corrupt  smections,  averse  to  the  purity  and 
lency  of  any  truth,  it  is  not  imaginable  that  they  wiR  suffer 
houghts  to  dwell  long  upon  it,  but  will  do  their  utmost  to 
t  and  carry  them  off  to  some  other  object,  which  he  is  more 
led  to  and  enamoured  with ;  and  then,  what  wonder  is  it  if 
r  such  circumstances  the  mind  is  betrayed  by  the  bias  of 
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the  afTections,  and  so  lies  open  to  all  the  t 
of  fisiUacy  and  imposture  ?  As  for  instance,  he  ^ 
is  impatient  of  any  restraint  from  morality  oj 
sure  to  keep  his  mind  off  from  them,  as  much  s 
be  will  not  trouble  himself  with  any  debates  or  d 
truth  or  eridence  of  such  things  as  he  heartily  ^ 
evident  nor  true.  In  a  word,  he  will  not  vent 
upon  so  unwelcome  and  so  aiBicting  a  subject:. a 
himself  of  such  notions,  the  contrary  documei: 
immorality  still  bringing  with  them  a  compliant 
tions  which  all  thoughts  of  religbn  were  so  grii 
find  an  easy,  unresisted  admittance  into  an  ui 
and  unguarded  against  the  several  arts  and  strats 
deceiver.  A  man  indeed  may  be  sometimes  so 
be  able  to  prevent  the  first  apprehension  and 
but  be  is  always  able  to  prevent  the  considen; 
which,  the  other  can  work  upon  him  very  little, 
hension  shows  the  object,  it  must  b^  consideratic 
^ut  again, 

2.  A  win  vitiated,  and  grpwn  out  of  love  ^ 

poses  the  understanding  to  error  and  delusion, 

prejudice  and  partiality  in  all  its  reflections  up 

about  it.      He  who  considers  of  a  thing  w 

judged  the  cause  before  he  hears  it,  and  decic 

as  really  it  is,  but  as  it  either  crosses  or  compo 

pies  which  he  is  already  prepossessed  with; 

in  such  a  case,  being  like  th^  eye  of  the  bod; 

thing  through  a  red  glass;  it  K>rms  a  judgm 

not  according  to  the  thmg  it  sees,  but  accordinj 

it  sees.     And  upon  the  nke  account  it  is,  tha 

affections  never  pitch  upon  any  thing  as  odioi 

or  later  they  bribe  the  judgment  to  represent  ; 

too..    We  know  the  miracles,  the  astonishing 

lent  discourses  of  our  Saviour  could   not  sti 

those  whom  he  preached  to,  through  the  mig 

had  conceived  against  his  person  and  countr 

still  opposed  all,  even  the  most  cogent  and  a 

ments  he  could  bring  for  his  doctrine,  with  tb 

"  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  ?"    And  that  c 

verb,  that  *'  no  good  could  come  out'  of  Gralile 

was,  yet  proved  strong  enough  to  obstruct  thei 

their  minds  against  that  high  conviction  and  dq 

dence,  which  shined  forth  in  all  his  miraculoi 

this  seifteless   saying    alone  fully  answered,   o 

effectual  for  their  purpose)  absolutely  overbore 

manner,  we  find  it  elsewhere  observed  by  ou 

of  that  selfish,  rotten,  and  yet  demure  genen 

Pharisees,  that  *^  they  could  not  believe, .  beca 
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>ne  of  another,"  John  v.  44.  They  had,  it  seems,  be- 
the  people  into  an  extravagant  esteem  and  veneration  of 
ictity ,  and  by  that  means  had  got  no  small  cpmmand 
ir  purses,  their  tables,  and  their  families;  nay,  and  more 
iinary  footing  and  interest  in  the  Jewish  eourt  itself. 
they  ruled  without  control,  getting  the  highest  seats  in 
les,  that  is,  in  their  chief  ^issemblies  or  consistories ;  and 
ed  also  to  feed  as  high  as  they  sat,  still  providing  them* 
Tiikk  the  best  rooms,  and  not  the  worst  dishes  (we  may  be 
feasts.  Nor  would  ever  such  pretenders  have  fa.sted 
week,  but  that  they  knew  it  afforded  them  five  days 
to  feast  in ;  so  that  having  thus  found  the  sweets  of  a : 
OKij^-practised  hypocrisy,  from  which  they  had  reaped  so 
.scious  privileges,  they  could  not  but  have  a  horrible  pre*^. 
against  the  stricthess  of  that  doctrine,  which  preached 
but  self-denial,  humility,  and  a  contempt  of  the  honours 
olutnents  of  Ac  world,  which  they  themselves  so  passion- 
>ted  upon ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  thev  threw  it  off 
ble  and  an  imposture,  though  recommended  with  all  the 
ions  of  divine  power,  which  had  in  them  a  fitness  to  in- 
*  convince  the  reason  of  msm.  So  far  did  the  corruption  of 
ill  advance  their  prejudice,  and  their  prejudice  destroy  their 
int.     But, 

!he  third  and  last  reason  which  I  shall  assign  for  proving, 
le  will's  not  embracing  the  love  of  the  truth  betrays  the 
landing  to  error  and  delusion,  is  from  the  peculiar  malig- 
hich  is  in  eveiy .  vice,  or  corrupt  affection,  to  darken ,  and 
the  mind,  the  vov;,  the  great  guide  and  superintendant  of 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  so  near  a  connexion^  or  rather  cog- 
is  there  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  perfection  of 
L  have  elsewhere  observed,*  that  a  great  flaw  in  the  former 
fails  in  the  issue  to  affect  the  latter;  though  possibly  how 
done  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for.  Nevertheless,  that 
^ble  argument  experience  sufficiently  proves  many  things 
so,  which  it  is  not  able  to  explain,  nor  indeed  pretends  to. 
tie  has  observed  of  the  vices  of  the  flesh  (and  his  observa- 
!  in  a  great  degree  true  of  all  other),  that  they  do  peculiarly 
the  LDtellect,  and  debase  a  man's  notions,  emasculate  his 
\y  and  weaken  his  discourse  ;  and  in  a  word,,  make  him  upon 
sse  accounts  much  less  a  man  than  he  was  before.  And  for 
ause,  no  doubt^  has  the  same  author  declared  young  men,  in 
the  ibreraenlioned  sort  of  vices  is  commonly  most  pre- 
ant,  not  competent  auditors  of  moral  philosophy,  as  having 
I  the  force  of  their  minds  to  things  of  a  quite  contrary 
I.  But  this  mischief  reaches  much  further;  for  sure  it  is, 
when  wise  men   (be  their  years  what    they  will)  become 

\f  reader  mny  please  to  cast  his  eye  upon  Sermon  xxvi.  of  the  first  volume, 
this  subject  is  mor^  professedly  ftod  largely  treated  of.  * 
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vicious  men,  their  wisdom  leaves  them;  and 
that  keenness  and  briskness  in  their  apprehei 
faculties,  which  had  been  all  along  observed 
tended  with  temperance  and  guarded  with  sobri< 
this  fatal  change,  they  do  not  argue  with  that  s 
with  that  clearness,  nor  in  any  matter  bro 
conclude  with  that  happiness  aiid  firmness  of 
were  wont  to  do. 

Show  me  so  much  as  one  wise  counsel  or 
Antonius,  a  person  otherwise  both  valiant  a 
that  he  had  subdued  his  understanding  to  his 
afTectionS  to  Cleopatra.  How  great  was  Luc 
and  how  great  in  the  academy !  But  abandon! 
and  luxury,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he  sumved  th 
grew  infatuated,  and  doted  long  before  he  die 
before  he  was  old. 

All  which  tends  to  demonstrate,  that  such  is 
that  the  love  thereof  entering  into  the  will, 
the  love  of  truths  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  undei 
sink  into  infatuation  and  delusion;  the  fenmei 
clination  lodged  in  the  affections,  being  lil 
liquor  received  into  the  stomach,  from  whenc 
tmually  sending  thick  cbuds  and  noisome  steas 
Filth  and  foulness  in  the  one  will  be  sure  to 
the  other.  Was  ever  any  one  almost  observed 
tavern,  an  alehouse,  or  a  jolly  meeting,  fit  for  I 
for  any  thing  else,  requiring  stress  or  exaci 
The  morning,  we  know,  is  commonly  said  to 
muses,  but  a  morning's  draught  was  never  so. 
done  with  the  third  particular  proposed  from  the 
tp  the 

IV.  Viz.  To  show  how  God  can  be  properly 
delusums.  "  God,*'  says  the  apostle,  1  John  i.  £ 
him  there  is  no  daikness  at  all."  And  that  w 
is  in  him,  cannot,  we  may  be  sure,  proceed 
which  account,  it  must  needs  be  very  difficult 
monstrate,  how  God  can  derive  ignorance,  darkr 
into  the  minds  of  men.  And  the  great  difl 
rational  and  good  account  of  this,  and  such-lil 
Manes,  an  early  heretic,  with  his  followers  (ca 
Manichees,  or  Manicheans),  to  assert  two  first, 
ent  beings,  one  the  cause  of  all  good,  the  o<h€ 
evil;  as  concluding,  that  the  evil  which  is  ii 
needs  have  some  cause,  and  that  a  being  iiifinit 
be  the  cause  of  it ;  and  consequently,  that  th< 
other  principle  from  the  malignity  of  whose  ii 
the  ignorance,  all  the  wickedness  and  viUany, 
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IS  in  the  world.  But  the  generally  received  opinion  of 
Lire  of  evil,  viz.  That  it  is  but  a  mere  privation  of  good, 
secjuently  needs  not  an  efficient,  but  only  a  deficient  cause^ 
g  its  production  and  rise,  not  to  the  force,  but  to  the  failure 
igent  ;  this  consideration,  I  say,  has  rendered  that  notion  of 
of  a  first  independent  principle  of  evil,  as  useless  and  impi- 
Jivinity,  as  it  is  absurd  m  philosophy. 

principle  therefore  being  thus  removed,  let  us  see  how  it 
mport  with  the  goodness  and  absolute  purity  of  the  divine 

to  have  such  enects  ascribed  to  it,  and  how,  without  any 
tion  to  the  glorious  attribute  of  God's  holiness,  he  can  be 
)  send  the  delusions,  mentioned  in  the  text,  into  the  minds 
1.      Now,  I  conceive,  he  may  be  said  to  do  it  these  four 

First  by  withdrawing  his  enlightening  influence  from  the 
itanding.  This,  I  confess,  may  seem  at  first  an  obscure,  en- 
3tic  notion  to  some :  but  give  me  leave  to  show  that  ihere 
ficient  ground  for  it ,  in  reason.  And  for  this  purpose,  I 
observe  to  you,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  philoso- 
>  particularly  of  Aristotle,  and  since  him  of  Averroes,  Avi- 
,  and  some  others,  that  there  was  one  universal  soul  be- 
ig  to  the  whole  species  or  race  of  mankind,  and  indeed  to 
ings  else  according  to  their  capacity:  which  universal  soul, 
i  respective  existence  in,  and  communication  of  itsqlf  to  each 
;ular  man,  did  exert  in  him  those  noble  acts  of  under- 
ing  and  ratiocination,  proper  to  his  nature ;  and  those  also 
different  degree  and  measure  of  perfection,  according  as  the 
ent  crasis  or  disposition  of  the  organs  of  the  body  made  it 
or  less  fit  to  receive  the  communication  of  that  universal  soul ; 
h  soul  only  (by  the  way)  they  held  to  be  immortal ;  and  that 
f  particular  man,  both  in  respect  of  body  and  spirit,  was  mor- 
his  spirit  being  nothing  else  but  a  more  refined  disposition  and 
ition  of  matter. 

[hers,  detesting  the  impiety  of  this  opinion,  did  allow  to  every 
dduaJ  person  a  distinct  immortal  soul,  and  that  also  endued 
the  power  and  faculty  of  understanding  and  discourse  inhe- 
m  it.  But  then,  as  to  flie  soul's  use  and  actual  exercise  of 
faculty,  upon  their  observing  the  great  difference  between 
same  object,  as  it  was  sensible,  and  affected  the  sepse,  and 
t  was  intelligible,  and  moved  the  understanding,  they  held 
the  necessity  of  another  principle  ti^ithout  the  soul,  to  ad- 
je  the  object,  A  gradu  sensibili  ad  gradum  intelligihlemy  as 
speak,  and  so  to  make  it  actually  fit  to  move  and  affect  the 
lect.  And  this  they  called  an  intelledus  agens ;  so  that 
)ugh  the  soul  was  naturally  endued  with  an  intellective 
er;  yet,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  material,  corpo- 
things  from  the  spiritual  nature  of  it,  it  could  never  actually 
ehend  them,  till  this  intelledus  ogens  did  irradiate  and  shine 
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jipon  them,  and  so  prepare  and  qualify  them 
perception.  And  this  inielledus  agens,  some, 
the  lowest  form  in  the  Peripatetic  school,  havi 
other  than  God  himself,  that  great  U^ht  which 
every  man,  but  every  thing  (accordmg  to  its 
world. 

The  result  and  application  of  which  discc 
purpose  is  this;  that  certainly  those  grefit  m 
and  knowledge  could  not  but  have  seen  som( 
siderable  reasons  thus  to  interest  an  extern 
intellectual  operations  of  man's  mind.  And 
do  I,  for  my  part,  reckon  to  be  the  bottom  ( 
I  have  been  often  induced  to  think,  that  if  *< 
things  of  mere  words  and  terms,  and  reduce 
there  would  be  found  but  little  difference  (s 
man's  understanding)  between  the  inieUeckLS  agi 
philosophers,  and  the  universal  grace,  or  comm 
Spirit,  asserted  by  some  divines  (and  particuh 
win,  calling  it,  ^' the  Pagans'  debt  and  dowiy' 
sertors  of  both  of  them  seem  to  found  their  sev 
much  the  same  ground ;  namely,  upon  their 
natural  impotence  of  the  soul  of  man,  imm 
raise  itself  to  such  spiritual  and  sublime  open 
does,  without  tl)e  assistance  of  some  hi^er  ai 
And  accordingly,  this  being  admitted,  that  th 


*  For  it  is  ascribed  to  do  leas  persons  than  to  Plato,  and  A 
rowing  it  from  him),  and  that  by  several  of  the  most  eminent 
both  ancient  and  modern  ;  aU  of  them  proceeding:  upon  thii 
the  actual  intellection  of  any  object,  there  is  a  spiritual  intel 
enable  the  object  to  move  or  affect  the  intellective  faculty,  w 
give  to  itself,  nor  yet  strike  or  move  the  said  Acuity  witbon 
say,  that  there  is  required  an  inteUeeius  ageu$t  or  being  dis 
and  the  faculty  too,  which  may  so  advance  and  8piriiualiz< 
higher  light  upon  it,  as  to  render  it  fit  and  prepared  thereby 
tion.  And  forasmuch  as  every  thing  which  is  such  or  such  w 
pation  from  another,  supposes  some  other  to  be  so  primal 
frum  itself ;  and  since  Uod  is  the  primum  ifUelligibile  in  the 
sun  is  the  primum  vUibile  in  the  sensible  and  material  wor 
necessity  of  a  superior  and  intellectual  light  issuing  from  G 
Intellect,  and  form  in  it  an  intellectual  apprehension  of  thingt 
beaming^  from  the  sun,  for  the  causing  an  act  of  vision  in  tlra 
they  insist  upon,  not  only  as  a  similitude  fi)r  illustration,  but ; 
as  to  thw  particular  instance,  how  widely  soever  the  things  < 
one  another  upon  many  other  accounts.  This,  I  say,  was  h< 
noted  of  the  Peripatetic  tribe  ;  though  others,  I  know,  who  ar 
do  yet  in  this  matter,  go  quite  another  way ;  allowing  ii 
must  be  an  intellectiu  a^en$,  but  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  dif 
aouK  or  a  different  function  of  the  same  faculty ;  but  by  no  i 
gent  being  distinct  from  it.  This,  I  confess,  is  of  very  nice 
oy  the  arguments  producible  on  both  sides,  and  consequent!] 
part  in  such  a  popular  discourse  as  I  am  here  engaaed  in ; 
mentioned  it  barely  as  a  philosophical  point,  but  as  I  cono 
theological  use,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  the  d 
therefore,  I  have  chosen  rather  to  annex  this  by  way  of  an 
mto  the  body  thereof. 
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able  to  exert  its  intellectual  acts,  than  by  ajight  continually 
ig  in  upon  it  from  the  great  fountain  of  light  (whether  that 
assists  it  by  strengthening  the  faculty  itself,  or  brightening 
object,  or  both,  it  matters  not,  since  the  result  of  both,  as  to 
nain  issue  of  the  action,  will  be  the  same) :  I  say,  this  being 
Ued,  that  God  beams  diis  light  into  man's  understanding, 
that,  as  a  free  agent,  by  voluntary  communications ;  so  that 
i^ay  withdraw  or  suspend  what  he  thus  communicates,  as  he 
^s  ;   how  natural,  how  agreeable  to  reason  is  it  to  conceive, 

God,  being  provoked  by  gross  »ns,  may  deliver  the  sinner  to 
sioTi  and  in&tuation,  by  a  suspension  and  subtraction  of  this 
t  ?  For  may  not  God  blast  the  understanding  of  such  a  one, 
shutting  up  those  influences  which  were  wont  to  enliven  his 
on  in  all  its  discourses  and  argumentations.  Certain  it  is, 
.  this  frequently  happens :  and  that  the  wit  and  parts  of  men, 
ho  hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness, "n  are  often  blasted,  so 
t  there  is  a  visible  decay  of  them,  a  strange  unusual  weakness 
1  failure  in  them ;  and  this  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  known 
ise  in  the  world,  but  to  the  just  judgment  of  Go^,  stopping 
t  eternal  fountain  from  which  they  had  received  their  con- 
Lial  supplies.  This  to  me  seems  very  intelligible,  and  equally 
Lonal :  and  accordingly,  may  pass  for  the  first  way  by  which 
d  may  be  said  to  send  delusion  into  the  minds  of  men.  But, 
2.  God  may  be  said  to  do  the  same  by  giving  commission  to 
i  great  deceiver  and  spirit  of  falsehood  to  abuse  and  seduce  the 
mer.  A  signal  and  most  remarkable  example  of  which,  we  have 
1  Kings  xxii.  22,  when  Ahab  was  grown  full  ripe  for  destruc- 
n,  we  find  this  expedient  for  his. ruin  pitched  upon;  viz.  That 
was  to  be  persuaded  to  go  up  to  Ramoth  Gilead,  to  fall  there. 
It  how  and  by  what  means  was  this  to  be  effected  ?  Why,  the 
[t  tells  us,  that  "  there  came  forth  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  the 
»rd,  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
n,  Wherewith  ?  And  he  said  I  will  go  forth,  and  will  be  a 
ng  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets.  And  God  said, 
lou  shall  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also;  go  forth  and  do  so." 
e  see  here  the  evil  spirit  sent  forth,  and  fully  empowered  by 
nighty  God  to  accomplish  his  delusions  upon  a  bold  incorri- 
)le  sinner.  And  what  method  God  took  then,  we  cannot  deny, 
prove  it  unreasonable,  but  that  he  may  take  still,  where  the 
Tie  sins  prepare  and  fit  men  for  the  same  perdition. 
How  the  devil  conveys  his  fallacies  to  the  minds  of  men,  and 

what  ways  and  arts  he  befools  their  understanding,  I  shall 
t  here  dispute;  nor,  being  sure  of  the  thing  itself,  from  the 
)rd  of  God,  that  it  is  so,  shall  I  be  much  solicitous  about  the 
mner  how.  But  thus  much  we  may  truly,  and,  by  cons^uence, 
fely  say,  that  since  it  is  too  evident,  that  the  devil  can  make 
ise  resemblances  and  representations  of  things  pass  before  our 
dily  eyes ;  so  that  we  shall  be  induced  to  believe,  that  we  see 
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that,  which  physically,  and  indeed,  we  do  not  & 
not  also  saggest  false  images  of  things,  both  to 
and  to  the  intellectual  eye  of  the  mind  (as  diffe 
from  one  another),  and  so  falsify  our  notions  i 
apprehensions  ?  It  is  plainly  asserted  in  2  Cor. 
god  of  this  world  has  blinded  the  minds  of  the 
not."  The  great  sophister  and  prince  of  dar 
mitting  him)  can  strangely  blindfold  our  reason 
understanding;  and,  no  doubt,  the  chiefest  cau 
the  obstinate,  besotted  sinners  of  the  world  are  j 
the  devil  blinds  and  abuses  them  is,  that  he  hai 
done  so  already. 

For,  how  dreadfully  did  God  consign  over  tl 
to  a  perpetual  slavery  to  his  deceits?  They  ' 
they  consulted  with  him,  and  so  absolutely  were 
unacr  the  ruling  cheat,  that  they  took  all  his  ti 
tares  for  oracle  and  instruction.  And  the  truth 
under  the  powerful  preaching  of  the  gospel  (su< 
of  England  has  constantly  afforded),  will  grow' 
viciousness  of  their  practices,  it  is  but  jtist  wit 
them,  by  a  very  natural  transition,  to  grow  hea 
grossness  of  their  delusions. 

3.  A  third  way  by  which  God  may  be  said  to 
sions,  is  by  a  providential  disposing  of  them  in 
stances  of  Kfe,  as,  through  a  peculiar  suitablent 
ruption,  have  in  them  a  strange  efficacy  to  del 
upon  them.  Grod,  by  a  secret,  unobserved  tra< 
dence,  may  cast  men  tmder  a  heterodox,  seducing 
may  order  their  business  and  affairs  so  that  they 
atheistical  company,  grow  acquainted  with  here 
meet  with  pestilent  books,  and  with  arguments  i 
ciously  urged  against  the  truth:  all  which  falling 
inclined  judgment,  and  worse  ordered  morals, 
recommend  and  set  off  the  very  worst  of  errors 
prepared  for  their  admission :  no  guard  being  su 
their  entering  and  taking"  possession,  but  where  ct 
keep  the  door.  The  want  of  which  quality  has 
if  not  sole  cause,  which  in  all  ages  has  brought  i 
and.  in  the  issue  settled  and  confirmed  them  in  soi 
sects  and  absurdest  heresies,  that  ever  infeste 
church ;  and  so  deeply  have  the  wretches  drank 
that  they  have  lived  and  died  in  it,  and  transmitt 
poison  of  it  to  posterity.  And  yet,  as  far  and  w 
resies  have  reigned  and  raged  in  their  time,  and 
as  they  have  made  of  souls,  they  have  been  ol 
first  by  mere  accident,  or  upon  some  slight,  tri 
occasion;  no  less  unperceivable  in  their  nse,  thai 
midable  in   their  progress.     But,  as  what  is  saic 
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6,    may  with  equal  truth  and  pertinence  be  said  of  eyerj 

event,  bad  as  well  as  good,  namely,  that  it  ''comes  not 
the  dust;"  so  the  direction  of  all  such  small  and  almost 
^mible  causes  to  such  mighty  effects  as  often  follow,  from 
[^an  proceed  from  nothing  but  that  all-comprehending  Pro* 
2  which  casts  its  superintending  eye  s^nd  governing  influence 
i,  even  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderable  passages  in  the 

inconsiderable  indeed  in  themselves,  but  m  their  conse* 
s  by  no  means  so. 

therefore,  as  we  find  it  expressed  of  him  who  kills  a  man 
ugly,  and  by  some  undesigned  stroke  or  accident,  that  God 
's  that  man  into  his  hands,  Exod.  xxi.  13,  so  when  a  man 
'h,  odd,  unforeseen  ways  and  means  as  we  have  before  men- 
I  comes  to  be  drawn  into  any  false,  erroneous  belief  or  per- 
1,  it  may,  with  as  true  and  solid  consequence,  be  affirmed, 
y  all  this  God  sends  jsiich  a  man  a  delusion.     As  for  instance, 

by  the  special  disposal  of  God's  providence,  Hushai  the 
e  suggested  that  counsel  to  Absalom,  in  2  Sam.  xvii.  11, 
hich  he  believed  and  followed  to  his  destruction;  we  may 
Lnd  that  neither  improperly  nor  untruly,  that  God  sent  him 
ieception ;  for  it  is  expressly  added  in  the  14th  verse,  that 
[  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel,  to  the 

that  he  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom."  Likewise  how 
itically  full  and  pregnant  to  the  same  purpose  is  that  in- 
i  of  a  false  prophet  accustomed  to  deceive  himself  and 
{,  Ezek.  xiv.  9,  "If  the  prophet,"  says  Ggd,  "be  deceived 

he  has  spoken  a  thing,  I  the  Loid  have  deceived  that 
let."  Crod  here  names  and  appropriates  the  action  to  himself, 
way  of  proceeding  incomprehensible  indeed,  but  unquestion- 
just. 

t  this  therefore  pass  for  a  third  way,  by  which  God  delivers 
a  sinner  to  error  and  circumvention.    Which  point  I  shall  con- 

with  those  exclamatory  words  of  St.  Paul,  so  full  of  wonder 
istonishment,  in  Jlom.  xi.  33,  "  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
i,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!"  So  many  winding  and 
iss,  so  many  untraceable  meanders  are  there  in  the  providence 
[)a,  to  carry  on  the  delusion  of  those  sinners  who  have  been 
io  sedulous  and  industrious  to  delude  themselves.  In  all  which 
ges,  nevertheless  (how  unaccountable  soever  they  may  be  to 
till  the  delusion  is  in  him  alone  who  embraces  it  a  sin ;  but  in 
who  sends  it,  undoubtedly  a  judgment  only,  and  a  very  right- 
one  too.    And  now  in  the 

And  last  place :  we  are  not  to  omit  another  notable  way 
rod's  delivering  sinners  to  delusion ;  which  is  mentioned  in 
dth  verse  of  the  chapter  fi'om  whence  our  text  is  taken, 
tly,  his  permitting  lying  wonders  to  be.  done  before  them, 
iracle  in  a  large  and  general  sense  is  no  more,  hut  pectus 
is  mamfestusj  cujus  causa  ignorahur;  a  manifest  effect,  of 
)L.  n.— 27  s  2 
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which  the  cause  is  not  understood :  but  in  a  n 
proper  sense,  it  is  defined. a  work  or  effect  e^ 
exceeding  the  force  of  natural  agents.  Now 
one  can  be  done  to  confirm  and  give  credit 
posed  to  men's  belief,  God  lending  his  pow 
men,  to  see,  or  rather  to  let  the  world  see, 
be  drawn  off  from  the  truth  or  no,  may  n 
though  that  place  in  Deut.  xiii.  I,  2,  seems 
for  the  affirmative. 

But  as  for  that  former  sort  of  miracles,  whi< 
strange  things  causing  wonder,  and  so  may  ] 
natural  causes  applying  acHta  passivis^  there  is  n 
as  these  may  be  done  to  confirm  a  false  doctrine 
when  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  against  the  ex 
declared  will  of  God,  God  permitted  him  to  b* 
delusion  by  the  enchantments  ahd  lying  wonder 
all  which  were  done  only  by  the  power  of  the 
as  angels,  both  good  andf  bad,  having  a  full  inaj 
and  force  of  natural  causes,  by  new  and  strange 
active  qualities  of  some,  with  the  passive  capa^ 
produce  such  wonderfiil  effects  as  shall  generally 
lx>or  mortals,  whose  shorter  sight  is  not  able  to  u 
of  them. 

The  church  of  Rome  has,  in  this  respect,  t 

the  little  value  she  has  for  the  old  Christian 

upstart  articles  she  has  superadded  to  it;   an 

confirm  one  error  with  anoUier,  she  further  pn 

doing  miracles.    So  that,  laying  aside  the  writii 

we  must,  it  seems,  resolve  our  faith  into  legenc 

fables  must  take  place  of  the  histories  of  the  eva 

truth  is,  if  nonsense  may  pass  for  miracle,  transul 

ried  h^r  miracle-working  gift  far  above  all  the 

ever  yet  wrought  in  the  world.     But  as  for  th 

culous  feats  which  she  and  her  sons  pretend 

shall  only  say  thud  much  of  them ;  that  thou^  I 

of  them  are  the  impudent  cheats  of  daring,  des 

a-foot  and  practised  by  them  to  defy  God,  8 

lude    men;    yet    it    is  noways    improbable,  b 

suffer  the  devil  to  do  many  of  them  above  ^ 

power  is  able  to  do,  and  that  in  a  judicial  and  { 

to  fix  and  rivet  both  the  deceivers  and  deceived 

lies   and   fopperies,  which,  in   opposition   to  t 

and   conscience,  they  had  so  industriously  ens! 

standings  to. 

And  now,  I  think,  it  is  of  as  high  concemn 
as  the   salvation   of  his  soul   ought  to  be,  to 
upon  these  severe  and  fearful  methods  of  dii 
through   an  infinite  and  peculiar  mercy,  have 
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IS ;  the  pure,  unmixed  truth  of  the  gospel,  with  great  light 
wer  held  forth  to  us.  But  if  we  shall  now  obstinately 
r  eyes  against  it,  stave  it  off,  and  bolt  it  out  of  our  con- 
,  and  all  this  from  a  secret  love  to  some  base  miniop  lust 
iption,  is^liich  that  truth  would  mortify  and  root  out  of  our 
let  us  remember,  that  this  is  the  very  height  of  divine 
ice ;  that  those  who  love  a  lie  should  be  brou^t  at  length 
tve  it,  and  (as  a  natural  consequent  of  both)  to  perish  by 

^  God,  the  ^at  Fountain  of  truth  and  Father  of  lights,  of 
nite  compassion  prevent.    To  whom  be  rendere4  and  as- 
as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  mig^t,  majesty,  and  dominion, 
»w  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XIII. 

PA&T  n. 

ILL    DISPOSED     AFFECTIONS    BOTH!    NATURALLY    i 
CAUSE   OF  DARKNESS  AND   ERROR  IN   THE 

2  Thess.  n.  11. 

And  for  this  cause  God  shall  send  them  strong 
should  hdUife  a  He. 

When  I  first  made  an  entrance  upon  these 
the  full  sense  and  design  of  them  (as  I  judged)  i 
sition,  viz., 

That  the  not  entertaining  a  sincere  loye  an 
duties  of  religion,  naturally,  and  by  the  just 
also,  disposes  men  to  error  and  deceptions  about 
religion. 

Which  to  me  seeming  to  take  in  and  comprel 
and  drift  of  tibe  words,  I  then  cast  what  I  had  to 
these  following  particulars. 

I.  To  show  how  the  nund  of  man  can  believe 

II.  To  diow  what  it  is  to  zeceiye  the  loye  oft 

III.  To  show  how  the  not  receiving  the  lov< 
have  such  a  malign  influence  upon  the  understai 
it  to  error  and  delusion. 

IV.  To  show  how  God  can  be  properly  said 
sions.     And, 

V.  Since  his  sending  them  is  here  mentioned  s 
a  very  severe  one  too),  the  neirt  thing  I  propose 
the  extraordinary  greatness  of  it  did  consist.     An 

VL  And  lastly,  to  improve  the  point  into  s 
quences  and  deductions  from  the  whole. 

The  four  first  of  these  I  have  already  desps 
ceding  discourse  upon  this  text  and  subject; 
proceed  to  the 

V.  Which  was  to  Aow  wherein  the  extraordina 
^^  gretdness  of  this  judgment  did  consist.  For  i 
text  here  accounts  and  represents  it  above  the  ord 
ments  commonly  sent  by  God. 

And  this,  I  conceive,  will  remarkably  show  its 
consider  it  thesfe  two  ways  : 

1.  Absolufcely  in  itself. 
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i  the  consequents  of  it. 

tr  the  first  of  which  two  considerations,  the  peculiar  dreadful-; 
this  judgment  will  more  than  sufficiently  appear,  upon  these 
x>unts :  as. 

That  it  is  spiritual ;  and  so  directly  iiffects  and  annoys  the 
and  inost  commanding  part  of  man's  nature,  his  soul ;  that 
copy  and  resemblance  of  its  Maker,  in  small  indeed,  but 
leless  one  of  the  liyeliest  represientations  of  him  that  the 
r  nature  ever  drew;  and  that  in  some  of  his  greatest  and 
miable  perfections.  And  if  so,  can  anything  be  inaagined 
le  so  like  a  killing  blast  upon  it,  as  that  which  shall  at 
xip  it  of  this  glorious  image,  and  stamp  the  black  portraiture 
foulest  of  beings  in  the  room  of  it  ?  Besides,  since  nothing 
ther  please  or  afflict  to  any  considerable  degree,  but  by  a 
and  intimate  application  of  itself  to  a  subject  capable  of  such 
sions,  still  it  must  be  the  spirituality  of  a  judgment,  which 
15  where  body  and  matter  cannot,  is  the  only  thing  that 
Tik^  a  man  in  his  principal  capacity  of  being  miserable ;  and 
\uently  in  that  part  which  enables  him  (next  to  the  angels 
elves)  to  receive  and  drink  in  more  of  the  wrath,  as  well  as 
of  Grod,  than  any  other  being  whatsoever.  In  a  spiritual, 
[ipounded   nature,  the  capacities  of  pain  and  pleasure   must 

be  equal;  though  in  a  corporeal  or  compounded  one,  the 
of  pain  is  much  acuter,  and  goes  deeper  than  that  of  pleasure 
Br  found  to  do.  Accordingly,  as  to  what  concerns  the  soul 
irit,  no  doubt,  our  chief  passive,  as  well  as  active  strengths 
odged  in  that;  though  it  being  an  object  too  near  us  to 
erfecdy  apprehended  by  us,  we  are  not  able  in  this  life  to 
'  distinctly  what  a  spirit  is,  and  what  it  can  bear,  and  what  it 
)t.  But  our  great  Creator,  who  exacdy  knows  our  frame,  and 
the  first  ordering  of  the  whole  machine,  knows  also  where 
by  what  a  soul  or  spirit  may  be  most  sensibly  touched  and 
ided,  better  a  great  deal  than  we,  who  are  animated  and 
I  by  that  soul,  cb  or  can.  And  therefore,  where  he  designs 
Everest  strokes  of  his  wrath,  we  may  be  sure,  that  it  is  uiis 
ual  part  of  us  which  must  be  the  great  scene  where  such 
3al  thmgs  are  to  be  acted.  So  that,  if  an  angry  providence 
Id  at  any  time  smite  a  smner  in  his  nearest  temporal  con- 
;,  we  may,  nevertheless,  look  upon  such  an  infliction,  how 
)  soever,  but  as  a  drop  of  scalding  water  lighting  upon  his 

or  foot ;  but  when  God  fastens  the  judgment  upon  the  spirit 
iner  man,  it  is  like  scalding  lead  poured  into  his  bowels,  it 
les  him  in  the  very  centre  of  life  ;  and  where  the  centre  of  life 
lade  the  centre  of  misery  too,  they  must  needs  be  com- 
mrate,  and  a  man  can  no  more  shake  off  his  misery  than  he 
himself. 

7€ry  judgment  of  God  has  a  force  more  or  less  destructive, 
rding  to  the  quality  and  reception  of  the  thing  which  it  falls 
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upon.  If  it  seizes  the  body,  which  is  but  of 
make,  and  so,  as  it  were,  crumbles  away  under 
then  the  judgment  itself  expires  through  the  fa 
subject  or  recipient,  and  ceases  to  be  predatoiy, 
to  prey  upon.  But  that  which  comes  out  of 
immaterial  and  immortal,  endures  and  continues 
stroke  of  his  wrath;  and  so  is  able  to  ke 
infliction  (as  I  may  so  express  it)  both  by  tl 
perception,  and  the  measure  of  its  duration.  ] 
to  sufier  in,  has  something  by  which  God  ma] 
him^  and  upon  which  he  may  exert  his  an{ 
Whereas,  if  ne  levels  the  blow  at  that  which  it 
the  very  weakness  of  the  thing  stricken  at  will 
of  the  stroke :  as  when  a  sharp,  corroding  rh< 
lungs,  that  part  being  but  of  a  spongy  natur 
substance,  little  or  ho  pain  is  caused  by  the 
same  falling  upon  a  nerve  fastened  to  the  j 
(the  consistency  and  firmness  of  which  shall 
impression),  it  presendy  causes  the  qi^ickest 
and  becomes  intolerable.  A  cannon  bullet  wiU 
tion  upon  a  castle-wall  or  a  rampart,  but  m 
wool-pack. 

The  judgments  which  God  inflicts  upon  men 
and  intended  for  several  ends,  and  those  very  c 
only  probative^  and  designed  to  try  and  stir  up 
before  lay  dormant  in  the  soul.  Some  again  i 
sent  to  pull  back  the  unwary  sinner  from  ue  ui 
death,  which  he  is  ignorandy  approaching  to. 
last  place,  are  of  a  punitive  or  vindictive  nature 
to  recompense  or  revenge  the  guilt  of  past  si 
sinner's  payment  in  hand,  and  as  so  many  forel 
earnests  of  damnation. 

Accordingly  we  are  to  observe,  that  the  ms 
judgments  consists  chiefly  in  this,  that  their  end, 
neither  trial  nor  prevention,  but  vengeance  and 
are  corrosives,  made  not  to  heal,  but  to  consume 
one  is  the  judgment  of  being  sealed  up  under  a 
we  read,  endured  many  hardships  and  affronts,  i 
none  of  them;  but  when  a  universal  sottishness 
his  facultie8,and  God's  wonted  presence  had  ft 
sently  became,  as  to  all  the  generous  purposes  c 
useless  and  a  ruined  person. 

Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  suppose  that  Groc 
with  extreme  poverty;  yet  still,  he  who  is  as 
be  as  bumble,  as  patient,  and  as  pious  as  J 
qualities  will  be  always  accounted  pearls  an< 
found  upon  the  vilest  dunghill:  or,  what  if 
a  man's  name  and  reputation,  and  make  him  a  s 
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U  ^wlio  know  him;  yet  still  the  shame  of  the  cross  was 
ter,  cu:id  one  may  be  made  the  way  and  passage  to  a  .crown  ^ 
^eU  SIS  the  other?  It  was  so,  we  are  assured,  to  our  great 
LtAisd.  liead;  and  why  may  it  not,  in  its  proportion,  prove  the 
e  lilcewise  to  his  spiritual  members?  For  the  conjunction 
w-eeti  them  is  intimate,  and  the  inference  natural.  Or  what, 
m>  if  God  should  think  fit  to  smite  a  man  with  sores,  sickness^ 
L  noisome  ulcers  in  his  body?  yet  even  these,  as  offensive  as 
Y  are,  cannot  unqualify  a  Lazarus  for  Abraham's  bosom.  And 
for  all  other  sorts  of  calamities  incident  to  this  mortal  state; 
»iild  Ave  ransack  all  the  magazines  of  God's  temporal  judgments, 
:   one  of  them  all,  nor  yet  all  of  them  together,  can  reach  a  man 

that,  which  alone  can  render  him  truly  happy  or  miserable. 
»r  though  the  mountains  (as  the  psalmist  expresses  it)  should 
:  carried  into  the  sea,  and  the  whole  world  about  him  should  be 

a  flame,  yet  still,  as  Solomon  says,  '^  a  wise  and  a  good  man  shall 
'.  satisfied  from  himself:"  his  happiness  is  in  his  own  keeping;  he 
IS  it  at  home,  and  therefore  need  not  seek. for  it  abroad.     But, 

(2.)  The  greatness  of  the  judgment  of  being  brought  under 
le  power  of  a  delusion,  consists  not  only  in  the  spirituality  of  it, 
hereby  it  possesses  and  perverts  the  whole  soul  in  all  the 
D^ers  and  offices  of  it,  hut  mofe  particularly,  that  it  blasts  a 
lan  in  that  particular,  topping  perfection  of  his  nature,  his  under- 
atnding :  for  ignorance  and  deception  are  the  very  bane  of  the 
itellect,  the  disease  of  the  mind,  and  the  utmost  dishonour  of 
jason :  there  being  no  sort  of  reproach  which  a  man  resents  with 
0  keen  and  so  just  an  indignation,  as  the  charge  of  folly.  The 
ery  word  fool  draws  blood,  and  nothing  but  death  is  thought  an 
quivalent  to  the  slander :  forasmuch  as  it  carries  in  it  an  msult- 
[ig  negative  upon  that  which  constitutes  the  person  so  charged 
iroperly  a  man ;  every  degree  of  ignorance  being  so  fiir  a  recess 
nd  degradation  from  rationality,  and  consequently  fix>m  humanity 
tsel£  Nor  is  this  any  modem  fimcy  or  caprice  lately  taken  up, 
lut  the  constant  and  unanimous  consent  of  all  nations  and  ages, 
^or  what  else  do  we  think  could  make  the  heathen  philosophers 
0  infinitely  laborious,  and,  even  to  a  miracle,  industrious  in  the 
|uest  of  knowledge?  What  was  it  that  engrossed  their  time,  and 
oade  them  think  neither  day  nor  night,  nor  both  of  them 
ogether,  sufficient  for  study?  But  because  they  reckoned  it  a 
lase  and  a  mean  thing  to  be  deceived,  to  be  put  off  with  fallacy 
ind  appearance  instead  of  truth  and  reality,  and  overlooking  the 
ubstance  and  inside  of  things,  to  take  up  with  mere  shadow  and 
urface.  It  was  a  known  saying  of  the  ancients,  ^Ano  aufia/toi 
690V,  affo.  '\vxni  aftdBgtav.  Keep  off  ignorance  from  thy  soul, 
s  thou  wouldest  a  disease  or  a  plague  from  thy  body.     For  when 

man  is  cursed  with  a  blind  and  a  besotted  mind,  it  is  a  sure,  and 
herefore  a  sad  sign,  that  God  is  leading  such  a  one  to  his  final 
loom ;  it  is  both  the  cause  and  the  forerunner  of  his  destruction. 
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For  ivhen  the  malefactor  comes  oiice  to  have  1 
it  shows  diat  he  b  not  far  from  his  execution.    Ir 
has  sunk  so  fer  below  himself,  as  to  have  debase 
faculties  of  his  soul,  and  given  up  his  assent 
domineering    error,  is  fit  for    nothmg   but  to  I 
trampled  upon,  to  be  led  by  th^  nose,  and  enslave 
of  every  bold  encroacher,  either  upon  his  intere^ 
And  such,  he  may  be  sure,  he  shall  not  &il 
especially  if  his  lot  casts  hiin  upon  a  country 
public,  countenanced,  reli^ous  cheats,  both  native 
broachers  of  heresies,  leaders  of  sects,  tools  and 
our  Romish  back-friends,  who  can  willingly  enc 
all  conventicles  for  the  only  proper  places  to  sej 
the.  church  (if  need  be)  to  serve  a  turn  by ;  of  wl 
impostors,  it  may  be  truly  said  with  reference 
proselytes,  that  they  wear  and  carry  the  trophi 
captivated  reasons  about  them;  that  they  clothe 
the  spoil  of  their  wretched  intellectuals,  and  so,  in 
vei^'  heads  of  their  disciples  under  their  feet.    Thi 
which  they  are  sure  to  find  from  such  sanctified 
the  returns,  which  delusion,  submitted  to,  still  rew 
with.     And  may  God,  I  beseech  him,  in  his  just 
matters  $o,  that  such  practices  and  such  rewards 
accompany  and  join  one  another,  not  only  by  an  o< 
a  fixed  and  perpetual  communion. 

In  the  mean  time,  if  slavery  be  that  which  a 
brave  spirits  abhor;  and  to  lose  the  choicest  of  ns 
and  that  in  the  most  valuable  of  things,  their 
worst  of  slaveries;  then  surely  it  must  be  the 
condition  that  can  befall  a  rational  creature,  to  b 
and  governed  by  a  delusion.  For  still,  as  our  S 
us  in  John  viii.  32,  ^'  it  is  the  truth  which  make 
truth  onlv,  which  must  gjive  a  man  the  enjoymc 
ment,  and  the  veiy  possession  of  himself.  In  a  wo 
up  her  tribunal  in  the  soul,  and  sitting  there  as  jud 
can  be  no  exception  against  her  sentence,  nor  £ 
authority. 

But  besides  all  this,  there  is  vet  something  furt] 
to  the  misery  of  this  kind  of  slavery  and  captivi 
under  error ;  and  that  is,  that  it  has  a  peculiar  m: 
the  shackles  &dter  upon  it,  by  a  strsmge,  unac 
which  it  begets  of  itself,  in  a  man's  affections, 
entertains  an  error,  but,  for  the  time  that  he  .does  s 
pleased  and  enamoured  with  it,  and  has  a  more  ps 
ness  and  fondness  for  a  fidse  notion,  than  for  a  tx 
a  bastard,  more  than  for  a  son) ;  for  error  and  de 
who  are  not  actually  under  them,  are  accounted  i 
ness  of  the  mind.    And  madness,  it  must  be  oi 
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ofiT  melancholy,  though  often  caused  by  it.    For  it  makes 
Twonderfully  pleased  >vith  their  own  extravangancies ;   and 
hoi^  much  soever  out  of  their  wits,  are  out  of  humour  too 
Kllam. 
»^w    the  reason  of  this  different  acceptableness  of  truth  and 

in  the  first  offers  of  them  to  the  mmd,  and  the  advantage 
h.    the  latter  too  often  gets  over  the  former,  is,  I  conceive, 

tliis,  that  it  is  natural  for  error  to  paint  and  daub,  to  trim, 
iise    more  of  art  and  dress  to  set  it  off  to  the  mind,  than 

is  observed  to  do.  Which,  trusting  in  its  own  native  and 
tantial  worth,  scorns  all  meretricious  ornaments,  and  know- 
the  right  it  has  to  our  assent,  and  die  indisputable  claim  to 
hat  is  called  reason,  she  thinks  it  below  her  to  ask  that  upon 
tesy,  in  which  she  can  plead  a  property ;  and  therefore, 
sr  enters  than  insinuates,  and  challenges  possession  instead  of 
nng  admission.  Which  being  the  case,  no  wonder  if  error 
1  \¥ith  obsiequiousness  ^which  generally  gams  fiiends,  thoush 
^serves  none  worth  havmg^,  has  often  the  advantage  of  truui, 

thereby  slides  more  easily  and  intimately  into  the  fool's 
om,  than  the  uncourtliness  of  truth  will  su£(er  it  to  do.  But 
1  again,  we  are  to  observe  withal,  that  there  is  nothing  which 
mind  of  man  has  a  vehement  and  passionate  love  for,  but  it 
io  far  enslaved  and  brought  into  bondage  to  that  thing.  And 
so,  can  there  be  a  greater  calamity,  than  for  so  noble  a  being 
the  soul  is,  to  love  and  court  the  dictates  of  a  commanding 
urdity?  Nothing  certainly  being  so  tyrannical  as  ignorance, 
ere  time  and  long  possession  enables  it  to  prescribe;  nor  so 
i^ty  and  assuming,  where  pride  and  self-conceit  bids  it  set  up 

But  now,  to  close  this  point,  by  showing  how  vastly  the  un- 
-standing  differs  from  itself,  when  informed  by  truth,  and  when 
ised  by  error :  let  us  observe,  how  the  scripture  words  the  case, 
ile  it  expresses  the  former  by  a  state  of  light,  and  the  latter  by  a 
te  of  darkness.  Concerning  both  which,  as  it  is  evident  that  no- 
Qg  can  be  more  amiable,  suitable,  and  universally  subservient 
li  to  the  needs  and  to  the  refreshments  of  the  creature,  than  li^ht : 
nothing  is  deservedly  accounted  so  dismal,  hateful,  and  dispirit- 
^  as  darkness  is ;  darkness,  I  say,  which  the  scripture  makes 
[y  another  word  for  the  shadow  of  death  ;  and  always  the  grand 
portunity  of  mischief,  and  the  surest  shelter  of  detormity.  For 
lugh  to  want  eyes  be  indeed  a  great  calamity,  yet  to  have  eyes 
i  not  to  see,  to  have  all  the  instruments  of  sight,  and  the  curse  of 
ndness  together,  this  is  the  venr  height  and  crisis  of  miseiy,  and 
is  a  sting  and  a  reproach  to  what  would  otherwise  be  but  a  mis- 
tune.  For  nothing  envenoms  any  calamity,  but  the  crime  which 
serves  it. 

I  come  now  to  consider  the  distinguishing  greatness  of  the 
dgment  of  God's  sending  men  strong  delusion,  by  taking  a 
Vol.  n.— 28  T 
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view  of  the  effects  and  consequents  of  it ;  and  > 
eyes  no  further  than  these  two.     As, 

1.  That  it  renders  the  conscience  utterly  ni 
great  office  to  be  discharged  by  it  in  the  regulati 
of  the  whole  course  of  a  man's  life.  A  blii 
must  grant)  is  equally  a  nuisance  and  an  imf 
such  a  paradox,  both  in  reason  and  practice,  ii 
science,  viz.  a  counsellor  who  cannot  advise,  and 
to  direct.  Nothing  can  be  more  close  and  pro; 
now  before  us,  than  that  remark  of  our  Saviour, 
^^  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how 
darkness  be!"  Why,  as  great  no  doubt,  and  < 
quence  to  the  affairs  and  government  of  the  mi< 
world,  as  if  in  the  greater,  God  should  put  01 
establish  one  great,  universal  cloud  in  the  roon 
the  moon  and  stars,  instead  of  ^verning  the  1 
.  governed  by  it,  and  the  noble  mfluences  of  tfa< 
usefulness,  give  place  to  the  damps  and  deadeni 
other.  AH  which  would  quickly  be  granted 
and  preposterous  things;  and  yet  not  more  so, 
a  man  guided  by  a  benighted  conscience  in  the  j 
eternity ;  and  to  have  that  put  out,  which  God  h 
sovereign  light  of  the  soul,  to  sit  and  preside  t 
pilot  to  steer  us  in  all  our  choices,  and  to  afford 
discriminations  of  good  and  evil,  by  which  alone 
can  proceed  warrantably  and  safely  in  all  his  actio; 

As  for  the  will  and  the  affections^  they  are  ma 

obey,  not  to  lead  or  to  direct.     Thfeir  office  is  1 

but  appetite;   and  therefore  the    schools  rightly 

will,  strictly  and  precisely  considered,  is  asca 

fecully.      And  therefore,  if   error  has  pervertec 

disturbed  the  original  economy  of  our  faculties ; 

thereupon  comes  to  be  led  by  a  blind  understand 

remedy,  but  it  must  trip  and  stumble,  and  soi 

the  noisome  ditch  of   tiie  foulest    enormities  a 

But  now,  whether  this  be  not  one  of  the  hi^ 

God's  vindictive  justice,  thus  to  confound  a  man 

ous,  deceived  conscience,  a  litde  reflection  upon 

one  in  such  a  condition  will  easily  demonstral 

tumult  and  anarchy  of  his  mind  ;  having  done  a 

ful  action,  his  conscience  alanns  him  with  scr 

judgments,  and  anxious  reflections.;    and,  perfaa 

hand,  having  done  an  act  in  itself  vile  and  un 

conscience  excuses  and  acquits  him,  and  soothe 

complacencies  in  his  sin,  as  shall  prevent  his  re 

ascertain  his  perdition.     But  now,  what  shall  a 

do  in  this  sad  dilemma  of  sin  and  miseiy  ?    For 

gives  an  uncertain  sound,  who  can  prepare  himself 
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sounds  a  charge,  when  it  should  sound  a  retreat,  how  can  the 
ar  direct  his  course?  But  being  thus  befooled  by  the  very 
cxls    and  means  of  safety,  must  of  necessity  find  himself  in  the 

of  death  before  he  is  aware,  and  betrayed  into  his  enemy's 
s,  ^^ritfaout  any  possibility  of  help  or  relief  from  his  own.  In 
manner,  where  a  delusion  enters  so  deep  into,  and  gets  such 
hold  of  the  conscience,  that  it  corrupts  or^  jostles  out  the  first 
ra  and  measures  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  and  thereby  overthrows 
standing  rules  of  morality ;  a  man  in  such  a  woml  and  dark 
je,  can  nardly  be  accounted  in  the  number  of  rational  agents : 
if  he  does  well  it  is  by  chance,  neither  by  rule  nor  principle ; 
by  choice,  but  by  luck;  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  does  ill,  yet 
s  not  assured  ttiat  he  does  so,  being  acted,  in  all  that  he  goes 
at,  by  a  blind  impetus,  without  either  forecast  or  distinction. 
h  the  good  and  evil  of  his  actions  is  brutish  and  accidental,  and 
the  whole  course  of  them  he  proceeds  as  if  he  were  throwing 
s  for  his  life,  or  at  cross  and  pile  for  his  salvation.  And  this 
igs  me  to  the  other  killing  consequence,  wherein  appears  the 
atness  of  this  judgment  of  being  delivered  over  to  a  delusion. 
d  that  is, 

2,  Final  perdition,  mentioned  by  the  aposde  in  the  verse  im- 
diatelv  following  the  text.  "God,"  says  he,  "shall  send  them 
3ng  delusion,  mat  they  should  believe  a  lie;  that  they  all 
ght  be  damned,  who  believed  not  the  truth."  This  is  the 
nost  period  to  which  delusion  brings  the  sinner,  but  no  less  than 
lat  was  intended  by  it  from  the  very  first.  Every  error  is  in 
s  nature  of  it  destructive.  I  do  not  say  that  it  always  actually 
stroys;  since  the  tendency  of  an  action  is  one  thing,  but  the 
ent  another.  For  as  in  the  body  there  is  hardly  any  sore  or  db- 
nper  (how  curable  soever  by  art  or  physic)  but  what  in  the  malig- 
ty  of  its  nature,  and  the  utmost  improvement  of  that  mali^ity, 
ads  to  the  ruin  and  demolition  of  the  whole  constitution :  so  m  the 
ul  there  is  no  considerable  error,  which  at  any  time  infects 
(especially  if  it  disposes  to  practice),  but  being  suffered  to  con- 
me  and  exert  its  progressive  and  diffusive  quality,  will  be  still 
reading  its  contagion,  and  by  degrees  eating  into  the  conscience, 
1  it  festers  into  a  kind  of  spiritual  gangrene,  and  becomes  mortal 
id  incurable. 

I  must  confess,  I  cannot  imagine  that  those  heretics  who  err 
ndamentally,  and  by  consequence  damnably,  took  their  first 
le,  and  be^an  to  set  up  with  a  fiindamental  error,  but  ^w  into 
by  insensible  encroaches  and  gradual  insinuations,  inuring,  and, 

it  were,  training  up  the  belief  to  lesser  essajrs  of  falsehoods, 
d  proceeding  from  propositions  only  suspicious,  to  such  as 
sre  &lse,  from  false  to  dangerous,  and  at  length  from  dangerous 

downright  destructive.  Hell  is  a  deep  place,  and  there  are 
any  steps  of  descent  to  the  bottom  of  it:  many  obscure  vaults 

be  passed  through,  before  we  come  to  utter  darkness.     But 
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still  the  way  of  error  is  the  way  to  it.  And  as  sui 
as  the  first  dusk  and  doom  of  the  evening  tend 
ends  in  the  thicVest  darkness  of  midnight,  so  ereiy 
cherished  and  persisted  in  ^how  easily  soever  it 
conscience  for  some  time")  will,  in  the  issue,  lodge 
deepest  hell,  and  the  blackest  regions  of  damns 
come  to  the 

VI.  And  last  thing  proposed  from  the  handling  ( 
that  was,  to  draw  some  use/id  consequences  and  de 
five  foregoing  particulars.    As, 

First  of  all:  ance  the  belief  of  a  lie  is  1 
noted  for  a  sin;  and  since  almighty  God  in  the 
delivers  men  to  it  for  "not  receiving  the  lov 
it  follows,  by  mast  clear  and  undeniable  consequc 
ways  inconsistent  with  the  divine  holiness  to  a£ 
punish  one  sin  with  another.  Though  the  n 
does  so,  is  not  so  generally  agreed  upon  by  all, 
affirm,  that  sin  b  said  to  be  the  punishment  o 
most  sinful  actions,  the  committer  of  them  is  n 
and  by  the  very  sin  which  he  commits.  As 
envious  man  at  the  same  time  contracts  the  gi 
torment  of  his  sin ;  the  same  thb^  defiles  and  i 
a  hell  hereafter,  and  withal  anticipates  one  hen 
be  said  of  theft,  perjuiy,  uncleanness,  and  ii 
infamy,  and  other  calamities  inseparably  attend 
them  their  own  scourffes,  and  make  the  sinner  the 
justice  in  acting  a  full  revenge  upon  himself.  Al 
fess,  is  true,  but  it  reaches  not  the  matter  in  ques 
pares  not  the  same  sm  with  itself,  whereof  the  i 
undoubtedly  be  afflictive,  but  compares  two  disti 
and  inquires  concerning  these,  wnether  one  cai 
punishment  of  the  other  ? 

Besides,  if  we  weigh  and  distinguish  things  < 
envious  man  groans  under  the  gnawings  and  c 
base  sin,  and  me  lewd  person  syffer^  the  brand 
his  vice;  in  all  this,  sin  is  not  properly  punish 
the  evil  of  envy  is  punished  wiUi  the  trouble  ^ 
sin  of  intemperance  with  the  infamy  of  intemper 
is  a  istate  of  trouble  nor  a  state  of  disgrace  or 
state  of  sin;  these  are  natural,  not  moral  evils;  ai 
quiet  and  tranquillity,  not  to  the  virtue  of  the  soul 
virtuous  without    either    ease    or    reputation. 
tore  is  short  of  resolving  the  problem  inquired 
cisely  moves  upon  this  point,  viz.  Whether  for  tl 
God  can,  by  way  of  penalty,  bring  the  sinner  u 
another? 

Some  seem  to  prove  that  he  cannot,  and  thi 
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IS     argument,  that  every  punishment  proceeding  from  God 
autlior  of  it,  is  just  and  good ;  but  no  sin  is  or  can  be  so ; 
berefore  no  sin  can  be  made  by  God  the  punishment  of 
er. 

t    neTertheless,  the  contrary  is   held   forth  in  scripture,  and 

iS  expressly  as  words  can  well  declare  a  thing ;  for  besides  the 

proof  thereof,  which  the  very  text  carries  with  it,  it  is  yet 

tr    proved  by  those  two  irrefragable  places,  in  Rom.  i.  24. 

SLpostle  has  these  very  words,  "Wherefore  God  also  gave  them 

>  uncleanness ;"  and  again  in  the  26th  verse,  "  For  this  cause 

gave  them  up  to  vile  affections. 'V   Besides  several  other  places 

lant  to  the  same  purpose,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the 

From  all  which  it  is  certain,  that  God  may  make  one  sin 

punishment  of  another.     Though  still  it  is  to  oe  remembered, 

it  is  one  thing  for  God  to  give  a  man  over  to  sin,  and  quite 

her  for  God  to  cause  him  to  sm ;  the  former  importing  m  it 

lore  than  God*s  providential  ordering  of  a  man's  circumstances, 

hat  he  shall  find  no  check  or  hinderance  in  the  course  of  his 

but  the  latter  implying  also  a  positive  efficacy  towards  the 

imission  or  production  of  a  sinful  act;  which  God  never  does 

can  do;  but  the  other  he  both  may,  and,  in  a  judicial  way, 

f  often  does. 

?o  the  argument  therefore  alleged,  I  answer  thus:  That  it  is 
f  consonant  both  to  scripture  and  reason,  to  distinguish  in  one 
.  the  same  thing  several  respects;  and  accordingly  in  sin^  we 
f  consider  the  moral  irregularity  of  it;  and  so  beins  in  the 
y  nature  of  it  evil,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  be  lany 
k1  in  it;  or  we  may  consider  sin,  as  to  the. penal  application  of 
;o  the  person  who  committed  it,  and  as  a  means  to  bring  the 
t  judgment  of  God  upon  him  for  what  he  had  done ;  and  so 
le  good  may  be  said  to  belong  to  it,  though  there  be  none  at 
in  it. 

3r  to  express  the  same  thing  otherwise,  and  perhaps  more 
jrly  and  agreeably  to  vulgar  apprehensions.  Sm  may  be 
isidered  either,  1.  With  reference  to  the  proper  cause  of  it, 
will  of  man  committing  or  producing  it,  and  so  it  is  absolutely 
I  entirely  evil.  Or,  2.  It  may  be  considered  as  it  relates  to 
supreme  judge  and  governor  of  the  world,  permitting,  ordering, 
posing,  and  overruling  the  existence  and  event  of  it,  to  the 
lour  of  his  wisdom  and  justice;  and  so  far  it  may  be  called 
k1,  and  consequendy  sustain  the  nature  of  a  punishment  pro- 
ding  from  God.  But  you  will  reply,  Can  sin  be  any  ways 
)d  ?  I  answer,  that  naturally  and  intrinsically  it  cannot,  but 
rinsically,  accidentally,  and  occasionally,  as  ordered ,  to  a  sub- 
riency  to  God's  glory,  it  may;  and  the  providence  of  God  is 
further  concerned  about  it:  that  is  to  say,  it  is  good  and  just, 
t  God  should  so  order  and  dispose  of  an  obstinate  sinner,  as 
did  once  of  Pharaoh   that  he  should,  through  his  ovm  corrup- 

t2 
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tion,  M  into  further  an,  in  order  to  his  f 
but  forely,  this  does  by  no  means  infer,  tha 
Mh  into  are  good/thou^  God's  ordering  of  th< 
darkness  will  be  darkness  still,  though  God  c 
bring  light  out  of  it.  That  the  Jews  having 
so  powerfully  preached  to  them,  should  be  del 
of  heart  and  final  impenitence,  was  just,  and 
^ood.  But  this  is  iar  from  inferring,  that  the  ha 
mipenitence  were  so  too.  Sin  may  give  occasi< 
of  good  to  be  exercised  upon  it  and  about  it,  (k 
inherent  in  it ;  and  upon  that  account,  when  ai 
to  it,  or  affirmed  of  it,  it  is  purely  by  an  extri 
and  no  more. 

Now  these  distinctions  rightly  weighed  and 
and  clearly  accord  the  doctrine  laid  down  by 
notions  of  human  reason,  and  the  holiness  of 
and  consequently  render  all  objections  and  pc 
against  either  of  them  empty  and  insignificant. 

Nor  indeed  is  it  very  difficult,  and  much 
ffive  some  tolerable  account,  how  God  delivei 
mrther  sins.  For  it  may  be  very  rationally  sai 
partly  by  withholding  his  restrainmg  grace,  and 
ture  to  itself,  to  the  full  swing  and  freedom  c 
gant  actings :  whereby  a  man  adds  sin  to  sin,  st 
and  without  control,  till  he  grows  obstinate  an 
God  may  be  said  to  do  the  same  also  by  admin 
occasions  of  sin  to  such  or  such  a  sinner,  wl 
will  be  sure  to  take  fire  at  them,  and  so  actus 
into  all  enormities.  In  all  which,  God  is  no 
of  sin,  but  only  pursues  the  ^eat  works  and  rij 
providence,  in  disposing  of  things  or  objects  in  t 
mdiiierent  towards  the  compassmg  of  Uie  same 
the  poison  of  men's  vicious  affections,  they  are  i 
portunities  and  fuel  of  sin,  and  made  the  occs 
destruction. 

But  now  of  all  the  punishments  which  the  g 
in  his  anger  inflicts,  or  brings  upon  a  man  for 
comparable  to  sin  itself.  Men  are  apt  to  go  on 
themselves  in  the  repeated  gratifications  of  the 
feel  not  God  strike,  and  so  are  encouraged  in  tli 
impiety.  But.  let  them  not,  for  all  Aat,  be  i 
God  may  strike,  though  they  feel  not  his  stroke 
more  terribly  for  their  not  feeling  it.  Forast 
ments  of  this  nature,  insensibility  always  goes 
wrath  of  God  seldom  does  such  killing  executi 
ders,  as  when  it  blasts.  He  has  certainly  sor 
Carrying  on  against  the  sinner,  while  he  suffers 
smooth  uninterrupted  course  of  sinning,  and  wl 
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tlie^  dreadfulness  of  it,  probably  will  not  be  known  to  him  till 
possibilities  of  repentance  are  cut  off,  and  hid  from  his  eyes ;  at 
^nt,  it  looks  like  the  suffering  a  man  to  peri$h  and  die  by  a 
^gy ,  rather  than  jog  or  awaken  him.  Believe  it,  it  is  a  sad 
»  Avben  the  sinner  shall  never  perceive  that  God  is  angry  with 
,  till  he  actually  feels  the  effects  of  his  anger  in  another  world, 
re  it  can  neither  be  pacified  nor  turned  away. 
-  The  second  great  consequence  from  the  doctrine  hitherto 
ted  of  by  us,  of  the  naturalness  of  men's  going  off  firom  the  love 
lie    truth  to  a  disbelief  of  the  same,  shsdl  be  to  inform  us  of 

surest  and  most  effectual  way  to  confirm  our  faith  about  the 
red  and  important  truths  of  reli^on  ?  and  that  is,  to  love 
m  for  their  transcendent  worth  and  purity ;  to  fix  our  inclina* 
is  and  affections  upon  them;  and  in  a  word,  not  only  to 
ifess,  own,  and  acknowledge  them  to  be  truths,  but  also  to  be 
lling  that  they  should  be  so ;  and  to  rejoice  with  the  greatest 
nplacency,  that  there  should  be  such  things  prepared  for  us,  as 
t  scripture  tells  us  there  are.  For  we  shall  find  that  truth  is 
t  so  much  upon  terms  of  courtesy  with  the  understanding 
hich  upon  a  clear  discovery  of  itself,  it  naturally  commands), 

it  is  with  the  will  and  the  affections,  which,  though  never  so 
^arly  discovered  to  them,  it  is  almost  always  forced  to  woo,  and 
adce  suit  to. 

I  have  been  ever  prone  to  take  this  for  a  principle,  and  a  very 
fe  one  too,  viz.  that, there  is  no  opinion  really  good  (I  mean 
)od  in  the  natural,  beneficent  consequences  thereof  J  which  can  be 
Ise.  And  accordingly,  when  religion,  even  natural,  tells  us  that 
ere  is  a  God,  and  that  he  is  a  re  warder  of  every  man  according  to 
lS  works ;  that  he  is  a  most  wise  governor,  and  a  most  just  and 
[ipartial  judge,  and  for  that  reason  has  appointed  a  fixture  estate, 
herein  every  man  shall  receive  a  retribution  suitable  to  what  he  had 
3ne  in  his  lifedme.  And  moreover,  when  the  Christian  religion 
irther  assures  us,  that  Christ  has  satisfied  God's  justice  for  sin, 
id  purchased  eternal  redemption  and  salvation  for  even  the 
reatest  sinners,  who  diall  repent  of  and  turn  from  their  sins ;  and 
ithal  has  given  such  excellent  laws  to  the  world,  that  if  men 
srform  them  they  shall  not  fail  to  reap  an  eternal  reward  of 
^ppiness,  as  the  fruit  and  effect  of  the  forementioned  satisfaction ; 
»  on  the  other  side,  that  if  they  live  viciously  and  die  impeni- 
nt,  they  shall  inevitably  be  disposed  of  into  a  condition  of  eter- 
d  and  insupportable  misery.  These,  I  say,  are  some  of  the 
rincipal  things  which  religion,  both  natural  and  Christian,  pro- 
3ses  to  mankind. 

And  now,  betbre  we  come  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  them, 
t  us  seriously  and  in  good  earnest  examine  them,  and  consider 
Dw  good,  how  expedient,  and  how  suitably  to  all  the  ends  and 
ses  of  human  life  it  is,  that  there  should  be  such  things ;  how 
liable  society  would  be  to  subsist  without  them ;  how  the  whole 
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world  would  sink  into  another  chaos  and  confusi( 
awe  and  belief  of  these  things  (or  something  like 
and  control  the  exorbitances  of  men's  headstro 
wills.  Upon  a  thorough  consideration  of  all  whi 
dent  that  there  is  no  truly  wise  and  thinking  per 
he  suppose  that  the  forecited  dictates  of  relig 
prove  really  true)  would  not  however  wish  at 
were  so.  For  allowing  (what  experience  too  sad 
that  a  universal  guilt  has  passed  upon  all  mankind  1 
supposing  withaJy  that  there  were  no  hopes  or  term; 
forth  to  sinners;  would  not  a  universal  despaii 
versal  guilt?  And  would  not  such  a  despair  dr 
of  God  out  of  the  world?  For  certsdn  it  is,  t 
pray  to  him,  serve  or  worship  him,  and  mud 
him,  who  despaired  to  receive  any  good  from  hii 
other  side,  could  ^nners  have  any  solid  ^und  i 
don  of  sin,  without  an  antecedent  satisfaction  ma( 
justice  so  infinitely  wronged  by  sin  ?  Or  could  tt 
great  attribute  be  preserved  without  such  a  comj 
yet  further,  could  all  the  wit  and  reason  of  mai 
such  a  satisfaction  could  be  made,  had  not  relii 
us  a  Saviour,  who  was  both  Grod  and  man,  and 
count  only  fitted  and  enabled  to  make  it?  And 
the  benefits  of  this  satisfaction  be  attainable  b] 
the  conditions  of  repentance  and  change  of  life 
piety  and  holy  living  be  thereby  banished  from 
men  ?  So  that  we  see  firom  hence,  that  it  is  relij 
opposes  itself  to  all  the  dire  consequences,  and 
appointed  to  guard  paradise  with  a  flaming  swor 
breach  against  all  that  despair,  violence,  and  impic 
otherwise  irresistibly  break  in  upon  and  infest  ma; 
concerns,  civil  and  spiritiial. 

And  this  one  consideration  (were  there  no  furth 
it,  either  from  faith  or  philosophy)  is  to  me  an  irrefir 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  delivered  by  it.  Fc 
hood  (which,  as  such,  is  the  defect,  the  reproac 
deformity  of  nature)  should  have  such  generous,  s 
and  sovereign  effects,  as  to  keep  the  whole  world  ir 
a  lie  should  be  the  great  bond  or  ligament  which  he 
ties  of  mankind  together ;  keeping  them  from  cui 
tearing  one  another  in  pieces  (if  religion  be  not  a 
salutary,  public  benefits  must  be  ascribed  to  tricks  s 
be  such  an  assertion,  as,  upon  all  the  solid  grounc 
reason  (to  go  no  further),  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
aosurd  and  unnatural. 

But  our  Saviour  prescribes  men  an  excelleni 
method  to  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  o 
John  vii..  17,  "  If  any  one,"  says  he,  "  will  do 
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Father,   tie  shall  know  of  my  doctrine,  whether,  it  be  of  God,  or 
whether    I  speak  of  myself.       If  men  could   but  be  brought  to 
look    upon    the  agenda  of   Christianity  as  suitable^   they   would 
never    judge  the  credenda  of  it  irrational.      There   is  a  strange 
intercourse  and   mutual  corroboration   between  faith  and  practice. 
For  as   belief  first  engages  practice,  so  practice   strengthens  and 
confirms   belief.     The  body  first  imparts  heat  to  the  garment,  but 
the   garment  returns  it  with  advantage  to  the  body.     God  beams 
in    peculiar  evidences  and  discoveries  of  the  truth,,  to  such  as 
embrace  it  in  their  afiections,  and  own  it  in  their  actions.     I'here 
may     be,  indeed,    some    plausible,  seeming   arguments    brought 
against   the  tmth  to  assault  and  shake  our  belief  of  it :  but  they 
generally  prevail,  not  by  their  own  strength,  but  by  our  corrup- 
tion ;  not  bv  their  power  to  persuade,  but  by  our  willingness  to 
be   deceiveJ.    Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  true  piety  would  effect- 
uallv    solve  such  scruples,  and  obedience  answer  all .  6bjections. 
And  so  I  descend  now  to  the 

3.  And  last  of  the  consequences  deducible  from  the  doctrine 
first  proposed  by  us:  and  this  shall  be  to  give  some  account  of  the 
true  cause  and  original  of  those  two  great  evils,  which  of  late 
have  so  disturbed  these  parts  of  the  world ;  to  wit,  atheism  and 
fanaticism.     And, 

(1.)  For  atheism.    Most  sure  it  is,  that  no  doctrine  or  opinion 
can   generally  gain  upon  men's  minds,  but  (let  it  be  never  so  silly 
and  rantastical)  it  must' yet  proceed   firom   some  real  cause;  and 
more  particularlv,  either  from  the  seeming  evidence  of  the  thing 
forcing  a  belief  of  itself  upon  a  weak  mtellect,  or  from  some 
strange,  unaccountable  inclination  of  Ae  will  and   affections  to 
such   an  hypothesis.      For  the  first  of  these  I  would   fein   see 
some  of  those  cogent,  convincing  arguments,  by  which  any  one 
will  own  himself  persuaded  that  there  is  no  God,  or  that  he  does 
not  govern  the  affairs  ct  the  world   so  as  to  take  a  particular 
cognizance  of  men's  actions,  in  designing  to  them  a  future  retri- 
bution,  according  to  the  nature  ana  quality '  of  them  here.     It 
being  all  one  to  the  world,  whether  there  be  no  God,  or  none  who 
governs  it. 

But  how  pitifiil  and  ridiculous  are  the  grounds  upon  which 
such  men  pretend  to  account  for  the  very  lowest  and  commonest 
phenomena  of  nature,  without  recurring  to  a  God  and  Providence ! 
Such,  as,  either  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  infinite  little  bodies 
of  themselves,  and  by  their  own  impulse  (since  no  other  nature 
or  spirit  is  allowed  by  these  men  to  put  them  into  motion)  falling 
into  this  curious  and  admirable  system  of  the  universe.  Accord- 
ing to  which  notion,  the  blindest  chance  must  be  acknowledged 
to  surpass  and  outdo  the  contrivances  of  the  exactest  art :  a  thing 
which  the  pommon  sense  and  notion  of  mankind  must,  at  the 
very  first  hearihg,  rise  up  against  and  explode.  But  if  this 
romance  will  not  satisfy,  then  m  comes  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
Vol.  n.— 29 
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the  ehief  and  most  avowed  opinion  set  up 
confront  aind  answer  all  the  objections  from 
after  all  th^se  high  pretences,  so  great  and  L 
plunges  and  absurdities  which  these  principles  ( 
the  belief  of  a  being  distinct  from  the  world 
not  only  towards  a  good  life  more  conducible 
resolution  of  these  problems  more  philosoph 
accordingly  here  leave  that  old,  trite,  common 
neverthe^  venerable  for  being  so),  drawn  froi 
or  chain  of  causes,  leadbg  us  up  to^  a  supreme 
himself  by  any  thing  but  himself),  a  being  i 
and  incorporesu:  I  leave  this,  I  say,  to  our 
atheists  to  bafflle  and,  confute  it,  and  ^ubstitul 
rational  in  the  room  of  it,  if  they  can ;  and  i 
to  take  an  eternity  to  do  it  in. . 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  why  then  is  it  mac 
and  an  axmiment  of  parts,  for  a  man  to  pomj 
to  cast  off  all  belief  of  providence,  all  awe 
religion  ?  Assuredly  in  this  matter,  men's  con 
at  their  understandmgs,  but  at  their  wills,  ( 
brutish  appetites;  which  being  immersed  in 
sensualities  of  die  world,  would  by  no  means, 
it,  have  such  a  thing  asf  a  Deity,  or  a  future 
trouble  them  here,  or  to  account  with  them  he 
m^n,  we  may  be  sure,  dare  not  look  such  tnitl 
face,  and  therefore  thev  throw  them  off,  and 
fooled  intd  a  friendly,  favourable,  and  propitiou 
shall  chuck  them  under  the  chin,  and  kiss  then 
time  strike  them  under  the  fiflh  rib.  To  believ 
God  to  judge  the  world,  is  hugely  suitable  to  tl 
who  assurefiy  knows  that  upon  such  a  judj 
condemned ;  and  to  assert  that  there  is  no  hell 
veiy  benign  opinion  to  a  person  engaged  in  a 
knows  must  certainly  bring  him  thither.  Mei 
because  they  have  better  wits  than  other  men, 
have  corrupter  wills;  not  because  they  reason  1 
they  live  worse. 

(2.)  The  next  great  evil,  which  has  of  late  i 
tian  church,  and  that  part  of  it  in,  our  nation 
fanaticism ;   that  is  to  say,  a  pretence  to,  an< 
greater  purity  in  religion,  and  a  more  spiritu£ 
worshipping  almighty  God,  than  the  national  ( 
affords  to  uiose  in  communion  with  it.     This, 
the  pretence;    but  a  pretence  so.  utterly  false 
groundless,  that,  in  comparison  of  the  principle 
hypocrisy   may  worthily  pass    for    sincerity,   a] 
the  truest  and  most  refined  Christianity. 
fiut  as  for  those  who  own  and  abet  such  ! 
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infinite    distuibaooe  both  of  charch  and  state,  I  would  fein  have 
them    produce  those  mightjr  reasons,  those  invincible  arguments: 
which  have  drawn  them  from  the  communion  of  the  church  mto 
canventicles,  and  warranted  them  to  prefer  schisms  and  divisions 
before  Christian  unity  and  conformity.     No ;  this  is  a  thing  which 
we  may  expect  long  enough,  before  they  will  so  much  as  ofier  at. 
and    much  less  perform ;  there  beitig  but  Uttle  of  argument  to  be 
expected  from  men  professing  nothing  but  inspiration,  and  the  im^ 
pulse  of  a  principle  discernible  by  none  but  by  themselves.     And, 
for  my  own  part,  I  must  sincerely  declare,  that,  upon  the  strictest 
search  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  could  never  yet  find  that  thesf 
men  had  any  other  reason  or  argument  to  defend  themselves  and 
their  practices  by,  but  that  senseless  and  impohtic  encouragement 
which  has  been  all  along  given  them.     But  for  all  that,  men  who 
2ict  by  conscience,  as  well  as  pretend  it,  will  do  well  to  consider, 
that  in  human  laws  and  actions  it  is  not  the  penalty  annexed  which 
makes  the  sm,  nor,  consequently,  the  withdrawing  it  which  takes 
away  the  guilt ;  but  that  the  sanctions  of  men,  as  weU  as  the  provi- 
dence  of  God,  may  suffer,  and  even  serve  to  countenance,  many 
things  in  this  world,  which  shall  both  certainly  and  severely  too  be 
reckoned  for  in  the  next. 

In  the  mean  time,  to  give  a  true  but  short  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  temper  of  these  separatists.  It  was  nothing  but  a 
kind  of  spiritual  pride  which  first  made  them  disdain  to'  submit  to 
the  discipline,  and  from  thence  brought  them  to  despise  and  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  established  worship  of  our  chprch ;  the  sober, 
grave,  and  primitive  plainness  of  which  began  to  be  loathed  by 
such  brainsick,  fanciful  opiniators,  who  could  please  themselves  in 
nothing  but  novelty,  and  the  ostentation  of  their  own  extempo- 
rary, senseless  effusions ;  fit  to  proceed  fixHn  none  but  such  as  have 
the  gift  of  talking  in  their  sleep,  or  dreaming  while  they  are 
awake. 

And  for  this  cause,  no  doubt,  God  in  his  just  and  severe  judg- 
ment delivered  them  over  to  their  own  sanctified  and  adored 
nonsense,  to  confound  and  lose  themselves  in  an  endless  maze  of 
error  and  seduction:  so  that  as  soon  as  they  had  broken  off  fix>m  the 
church,  through  the  encouragement  given  them  by  a  company  of 
men  which  bad  overturned  all  that  was  settled  in  the  nation,  they 
first  ran  into  presbyterian  classes,  from  thence  into  independent  con- 

f*egations.  From  independents  they  improved  into  anabaptists, 
rom  anabaptists  into  quakers.  From  whence,  being  able  to 
advance  no  further,  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  wheel  about  to  the 
other  extreuie  of  popery :  a  religion  and  interest  the  most  loudly 
decried,  and  most  effectually  served  by  these  men,  of  any  other  in 
the  world  besides. 

But  whosoever,  in  the  great  concerns  of  his  soul,  would  pitch  his 
foot  upon  sure  ground,  let  him  beware  of  these  whirlpools,  and  of 
turning  round  and  round,  till  he  comes  to  be  seized  with  such  a 
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gidduiess  as  dial  make  him  fell  finally  and  ir 
fte  church  only,  bat  even  from  God  Iiimself. 
ligion.  And,  therefore,  to  prevent  such  a  fatal 
man  m  the  next  place  cons'ider,  that  the  wa 
pemasion  of  the  truth  of  religion,  is  to  brinj 

i^fh.Whl'^Kn'''  °P^"  '"  ^^  ^braces  ^ 
^ptha^,  that  if  he  chooses  the  truth  in  simnJic 
his  choice  with  certainty  and  stability  ^ 

To  which  God,  the  Father  of  light,  and  the  1 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  p, 
and  domimon,  both  now  and  for  evennoi^.  jL 
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SERMON  XIV. 

PAKT  I. 

OQIYSTOUSZrjBSS  SBOTED  NO  LESS  AN  ABSURDITY  IN  REASON^  THAS 
A  CONTRADICTION  TO  lUCLIGIONy  NOR  A  MORE  UNSURE  WAY  TO 
RICHES,    THAN  RICHES  THEMSELVES  TO  HAPPINESS. 

Luke  xn.  16. 

Aid  he  said  %mto  Oiem^  Take  heedy  and  beware  of  cavetousness ;  far 
a  man^s  Itfe  consUteth  not  in  the  abmdoMe  of  the  things  which 
he  poseessdh. 

In  these  words  our  Saviour  cautions  his  disc^Ies^  and  the  rest 

of  his   hearers,  aeainst  covetousness :  a  yice  which  hy  striking 

in  with  some  of  Sue  most  active  pi^ciples  pf  our  nature,  and  at 

the  same  time  pervertine  them  too,  has  ever  yet  been,  and  will  no 

doubt  ever  be,  too  hard  for  all  the  rules  and  arguments^  brought 

against   it  from  bare  m<»ralify^    So  that,  as  a  grammarian  once 

answered  his  prince,  ofierioK  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him  upon 

a  grammatical  point,  ^^  that  he  would  by  no  means  dispute  with  one 

who  had  many  I^ons  at  his  command ;"  so  as  litde  success  is  like 

to  be  found  in  managing  a  dispute  against  coyetousness,  which  sways 

and  carries  all  before  i^in  the  streo^  of  that  great  queen  regent  of 

the  world,  money;  the  absolute  commandress  of  fleets  and  armies, 

and,  whidi  is  more,  very  often  of  tbeir  commanders  too.    So  hard 

has  common  experience  found  it  for  some  to  draw  their  swords 

heartily,  even  against  an  enemy,  who  has  first  drawn  his  purse 

to  them;  such  a  imiversal  influence  has  this  mighty  vice:  a  vice 

which,  by  a  kind  of  amphibious  quality, .  is  equauy  strong  by  sea 

and  land,  and  consequently  never  out  of  its  element,  whatsoever 

place,  station,  or  condition  it  may  be  in.    From  which,  and  too 

many  the  like  instances,  it  will^  I  fear,  prove  but  too  evident, 

that  let  philosophers  argue,  and  rhetoricians  declaim  never  so 

much  against  this  always  decried,  but  yet  always  practised  vice, 

covetousness  will  hardly  ever  lose  its  reputation  and  credit  in 

men's  minds   (whatsoever  it  may  in  their  mouths)  so  long  as 

there  shall  be  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  money,  ^to  hold 

them  fast  by. 

The  words  contain  in  them  these  two  general  parts : 

First,  A  dehortation  or  dissuasive  from  covetousness:   ^^Take 

heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness." 

U 
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Secondly,  A  reason  enforcing  it,  and  coupli 
of  the  text  with  the  former,  by  the  causal  pai 
man^s  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  l\ 


If  we  take  the  whole  complex  of  the  dehortaU 
of  it  together,  as  they  are  joined  in  the  text,  we 
are  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  tacit  ai^mentatio 
by  the  minds  of  nien,  in  the  behalf  of  eoFetous 
upon  these  three  principles : 

L  That  it  is  natural,  (and,  I  may  add  also,  all 
man  to  endeavour  to  make  his  condition  in  this  li 
fully  he  can. 

2,  That  to  abound  with  the  good  thin^  of  thi 
direct  and  ready  way  to  procure  this  happiness, 

3.  That  covetousness  is  the  proper  and  effectna 
to  a  man  this  abundance. 

Upon  these  three  principles,  I  say,  is  built  that 
with  which  the  heart  of  every  worldling  upoc 
earth  endeavours  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  reason 
ousness*  It  being  iropossiblej  without  some  p 
for  a  rational  agent  to  maintain  a  quiet  mind  it 
practice  whatsoever;  no  man  ever  doing  any  th 
time  of  his  doing  it,  he  does  not  actually  judge  1 
to  do  the  same,  whether  that  judgment  be  rig 
or  false.  And  therefore,  since  our  Saviour,  in 
upon,  first  supposes,  and  then  sets  himself  to  coi 
overthrowing  some  of  those  sophisdcal  or  so] 
principles,  upon  which  it  leaned  j  the  particul 
them  was  regularly  to  be  premised  by  us,  a 
groundwork  of  the  whole  prosecution  of  the  si 
us*  In  which  we  shall  begin  with  the  first 
the  text,  to  wit,  the  dehortation  itself;  and 
discourse  wholly  to  this  at  present,  we  will  coi 
three  following  particulars : 

L  The  author  of  this  dehortation  j  who  was  C 
great  instructor,  as  well  as  Saviour  of  the  world. 

n.  The  thing  he  dehorts  us  from :  to  wit,  the  ] 
sordid  of  all  vices,  covetousness.     And, 

HI.  And  lastly,  The  way  prescribed  by  him,  as  t 
and  effectual  preservative  from  it ;  to  wit,  a  cons 
watchful  eye  over  it.  "  Take  heed,"  says  he,  "a 
the  present  danger  and  tJie  consequent  mischief  n 
caution  against  it  no  more  than  sufficient. 

All  which  particulars  put  together,  viz.^  th 
person  dehorting  us,  the  nature  of  the  thing  he 
and  the  certainty  of  the  remedy  he  advise-s 
disputable,  whether  we  are  to  take  the  w^ords  o 
absolute  command  of  a  legislator,  or  the  endeai 
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friend  :  I  thmk  we  hare  great  reason  to  account  them  both,  and  that 
the  text  ^will  sufficiently  justify  the  assigning  a  double  ground  of  the 
precept,  -where  the  doubung  of  that  must  needs  also  double  our  obli- 
gation  to  the  practice;  while,  as  a  counsel,  we  ought  to  follow  it; 
aad  as  a.  command,  we  are  bound  to  obey  it. 

To  proceed  therefore  upon  the  forementioned  particulars ;  we  shall 
treat  of  each  of  them  in  their  order;    And, 

I-    For  the  great  author  of  the  dehortation  or  dissuasion  here,  set 
do>w^n,  vrho  was  Christ  himself:  "He  said  unto  them.  Beware  of 
covetousness."    That  is,  he  emphatically,  ?ie  with  a  peculiar  sig- 
nificance.     For  in  all    persuasions  to,   or  disi^uasions  from  any 
thing,  the  arguments  enforcing  both  must  be  either  founded  upon 
the    authority  of  the  person   proposing  them,  or  the  reason  and 
evidence  of  the  thing  proposed.    As  to  the  first  of  which;  can  any 
thing   in  nature  be  ima^ned  more  convincing,  than  the  assertion 
OT  -word  of  one  whose  mfinite  knowledge  makes  it  impossible  for 
him  to  be  deceived,  and  whose  infinite  goodness  makes  it  equally 
impossible  for  him  to  deceive  ?    The  first  of  which  must  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  oblige  our  belief,  and  the  other  to  claim  our 
ohedience.     But  both  of  them  inseparably  accompanied  the  words 
of  our  Saviour ;  who,  as  the  evangelist  tells  us,  "  speaking  as  one 
having  authority,"  and  (by  the  very  testimony  of  his  enemies)  "  as 
Tione  ever  spoke  before  him,"  coula  not  sink  below  this  high  cha- 
racter, in  his  discourses  upon  any  occasion  or  subject  whflitsoever ; 
but  upon  none  more  eminently  did  he  or  could  he  show  it,  than 
upon  this  of  covetousness;    where  nothing  but  the  superlative 
abilities  of  the  speaker  could  reach  the  compass  of  the  subject 
spoken  to ;  nor  any  thing,  but  the  unblemished  virtue  of  the  re- 
prover, put  the  thing  reproved  out  of  countenance,  or  all  defence  of 
itself  imaginable.     For  it  is  innocence  which  enables  eloquence  id 
reprove  with  power;  and  guilt  attacked  ffies  before  the  face  of 
him  who  has  none.     And  therefore,  as  every  rebuke  of  vice 
comes  or  should  come  from  the  preacher's  mouth,  like  a  dart  or 
arrow  thrown  by  some  mighty  hand,  which  does  execution  pro- 
portionably  to  the  force  or  impulse  it  received  from  that  which 
threw  it;  so  our  Saviour's  matchless  virtue,  free  from  the  least 
tincture  of  any  thing  immoral,  armed  every  one  of  his  reproofs 
with  a  piercing  edge  and  an  irresistible  force:  so  that  truth,  in 
that  respect,  never  came  naked  out  of  his   mouth,  but  either 
clothed  with  thunder,  or  wrapped  up  in  all  the  powers  of  per- 
suasion ;  still  his  person  animated  and  gave  life  and  vigour  to  his 
expression ;  all  his  commands  being  but  the  transcript  of  his  own 
life,  and  his  sermons  a  living  paraphrase  upon  his  practice ;  thus, 
by  the    strongest  way    of  argumentation,   confuting    and    living 
down  covetousness  long   before    he    preached    against  it.      For 
though  i^t  is  most  true,  that,  in  hearing  the  word,  men  should 
consider  only  the  nature  of  the  matter  delivered  to  them  (which. 
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If  it  contains  a  duty,  will  be  sure  to  make  good  its 
be  die  quality  of  him  who  deliFers  it  what  it  will 
the  nature  of  man  is  such,  that  in  all  addresses  U 
himself  will  be  still  as  much  considered  as  his  di 
baps  more:  and  since  the  circumstances  of  his  con( 
have  a  mighty^  determining  influence  upon  the 
words,  we  wiU  consider  our  Saviour  discoursing 
ness  under  these  two  qualifications: 

1.  As  he  was  Lord  of  the  universe.  And, 
2k  As  he  was  depressed  to  the  lowest  estate  of  p 
By  the  former  of  which,  he  possessed  ^^the 
Godnead  bodily;"  by  the  latter,  he  humbled,  ai 
the  apostle's  phrase)  even  emptied  himself  to  the 
a  servant.  He  who  was  the  first-born  of  the  A 
by  the  tide  of  primogeniture,  heir  of  all  things, 
quence,  had  a  universal,  unlimited  claim  to  all  t] 
glorious  within  the  whole  compass  of  nature,  yet 
tnis  claim  in  possession,  that  be  tells  us,  he  wa^ 
more  forl<mi  condition  than  the  very  foxes  of  1 
fowls  of  the  air,  as  to  the  commoti  accommodationi 
a  saying  in  the  Jewish  church,  and  received  ^ 
reverence,  both  by  the  learned  ai^d  unlearned,  tha 
made  fojr  the  Messias.  And  we  Christians  he 
made  by  him  too.  For  he  was  (as  the  prophet  I 
"  the  mighty  God,"  and  consequently  the  Creator 
not  God.  The  son  of  Abraham  by  one  natur 
before  Abraham  by  another.  And  yet  this  woi 
Person,  whom  the  world  could  not  circim)scrib( 
the  divii^ty  and  immensity  of  his  being,  had  not 
same  worla  as  "  where  to  lay  his  head,"  by  reas< 
ness  of  his  condition.  From  all  which  it  k>11ows 
Quality  of  the  person  persuading  makes  one  gres 
dient  in  the  persuasion,  nothing  could  come  mor 
way  of  argument,  against  covetousness,  than  a  d 
it  from  the  mouth  of  him  who  created,  governed, « 
ful  title  to  all  thin^,  and .  yet  possessed  notiii 
much  for  the  first  ming  to  be  considered  in  1 
namely,  the  person  dehorting,  who  was  Christ  hii 
now  to  the 

n.  Thing  to  be  considered  in  it,  to  wit,  the  t) 
fuyrted  from^  which  is  covetousness.  And  here,  o 
it  mi^ht  well  be  supposed,  that  there  needed  no 
explain  what  this  is,  if  we  may  rationally  cone 
know  the  things  they  practise,  or,  in  other  wo 
what  they  do;  yet  since  the  very  nearness  of  th 
times  hmders  the  sight  oS  it,  and  nothing  is  more 
men  to  be  most  of  all  strangers  at  home,  and 
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darling   sin  lying  in  their  own  bosoms,  where  they  think  they  can 
never  sufficiently  hide  it  (ei^ecially  from  themselves),  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  give  some  account  of  the  nature  of  this  vice.    And  that, 
1.   Ne^tivdy,  by  showing  what  it  is  not    And, 
2«   Positively,  by  declaring  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  does  con- 
sist ;  for  there  is  often  a  fallacy  on  both  sides.    And, 

1.   For  the  negative.      Covetousneas  is  not  that  prudent  fore* 
cast,    parsimony,  and  exactness,  by  which  men  bound  dieir  ex- 
I>eiiises    according  to  the  propordon  of  their  fortunes.     When  the 
river    is    shallow,  surely  it  is  concerned  to  keep  within  its  own 
banks.      No  man  is  bound  to  make  himself  a  beggar,  that  fools 
or   flatterers  mav  account  him  generous ;  nor  to  spend  his  estate 
to    gratify  the  numour  of  such  as   are   like  to  be  the  first  who 
shaU   despise  and  slight  him  when  it  is  soent     If  God  bestows 
upon  us  a  blessing,  we  may  be  confident  that  he  looks  upon  it  as 
worth   our  keeping.     And  ne  only  values  the  good  proviaence  of 
God  for  givii^  him  an  estate,  who  uses  some  proviaence  himself 
in  the  management  of  it ;  and  by  so  doing  puts  it  into  his  power 
to  relieve  the  poverty  of  the  distressed,  and  to  recover  a  sinking 
fiiend,  when  the  circumstances  of  things  shall  stamp  his  liberality 
with   the  name  of  charity  and  religion.    For  indeed,  he  only  is 
iu  a  true  sense  charitable,  who  can  sacrifice  that  to  duty,  which 
otherwise  he  knows  well  enough  both,  how  to  prize  and  make 
use  of  himself;  and  he  alone  can  be  said  to  love  his  friend  really, 
who  can  make  his  own  convenience  bow  to  his  firiend's  necessity, 
and  thereby  ^ows  that  he  values  his  friendship  more  than  any 
thing  that  his  friend  can  receive  from  him.    But  he,  who  with  a 
promiscuous  undistinguishing  profuseness  does  not  so  mwth  dis- 
pense as  throw  away  what  he  has,  proclaims  himself  a  fool  to  all  the 
mtelligent  world  about  him :  and  is  utteriy  ignorant,  both  of  what 
he  has  and  what  he  does ;  till  at  length,  having  emptied  himself  of 
all,  he  comes  to  have  his  purse  and  his  head  both  alike. 

We  never  find  the  scripture  commending  any  prodigal  but 
one,  and  him  too  only  for  his  ceasing  to  be  so.  Whose  courses 
if  we  reflect  upon,  we  shall  see  his  prodigality  bringing  him 
from  his  revelling  companions  and  his  riptous  meats,  to  the 
swine  and  to  the  trough;  and  from  imitating  their  sensuality, 
by  a  natural  consequence  to  take  up  with  their  diet  too.  Pro- 
di^i^  is  the<  devil's  steward  and  purse-bearer,  ministering  to 
alf  sorts  of  vice;  and  it  is  hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  prodigal 
person  to  be  guilty  of  no  other  vice  but  prodigality.  For  men 
^nerally  are  prodigal  because  they  are  first  intemperate,  luxu- 
rious, or  ambitious.  And  these,  we  know,  are  vices  too  brave 
and  costly  to  be  kept  and  maintained  at  an  easy  rate ;  they  must 
have  large  penmons,  and  to  be  fed  with  both  hands,  though  the 
man  who  feeds  them  starves  for  his  pains.  From  whence  it  is 
eyident,  that  that  which  only  retrenches  and  cuts  off,  the  supplies 
of  these  fl^ping,  boundless  appetites,  is  so  far  from  deserving  the 
Vol.  n.— 30  u  2 
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Ugly  name  (^f  avarice,  that  it  is  a  noble  instnimeni 
to  grace,  and  a  great  preparation  of  nature  for  relig 
so  far  as  parsimony  is  a  part  of  prudence,  it  can  be 
ousness. 

And  thus  having  shown  negatively  what  the  c 
condemned  by  our  Saviour  is  not :  let  us  now  shoT 
it  is,  and  wherem  it  does  consist.  And  we  shall  ft 
in  these  following  things : 

(1.)  An  anxious,  carking  care  about  the  thing 
such  a  care  as  is  expressed  in  Matt.  vi.  ^ 
thought;"  the  Greek  word  is  tl fitf^nuva/t^  and  ii 
1^1  4>vi'  /Aip(fiM;tfiff«.  A  word  importing  such  a  1 
distracts,  and,  as  it  were,  divides  me  mind,  \ 
divided  it,  unconscionably  takes  both  parts  to 
such  a  care  is  here  meant,  as  lies  like  a  kind  of 
breast,  perpetually  gnawing  and  corroding  it,  i 
e^qwessed  by  St.  Luke,  xii.  29,  by  "  being  of 
As  when  a  man,  after  all  his  labours  in  the  sob 
industrious  pursuit  of  his  lawful  calling,  yet  dis 
of  God's  providence  f6r  a  competent  support  tb 
not  cast  himself  upon  that  goodness  of  God,  y^ 
fatherly  bounty  over  all,  even  the  least,  the  1 
contemptible  parts  of  Uie  creation.  Such  a 
reproach  to  his  great  Lord  and  Maker,  while  h< 
heart  to  think  him  so  careful  of  the  very  meanest 
as  in  the  mean  time  to  overlook  the  wants  of  1 
tures,  whom  he  made  to  lord  it  over  all  the  res 
ther  honour,  designed  themselves  for  his  own 
but  yet  so,  that  he  never  intended  that  they  sh( 
him,  the  Lord  of  all,  for  nothing.  No ;  the  i 
vidence  are  far  from  being  so  preposterous,  as  wh 
lilies,  and  clothes  the  very  grass  of  the  field,  to  I 
who  was  ordered  by  God  and  nature  to  set  his 
and  while  it  feeds  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  be 
to  suffer  him  to  starve,  for  whose  food  both  of  tl 
Besides  that  man  has  a  claim  also  to  a  promise 
and  sustenance,  which  none  ever  missed  of  w 
the  conditions  of  it.  And  now,  can  Grod  requii 
more  reastmable  homs^e  firom  the  sons  of  men,  than 
trust  him,  who  neither  will  nor  can  fail  them? 
satisfied,  quiet,  and  composed  in  their  thoughts, 
so?  For  surely,  the  infinite  power  and  goodm 
much  more  rationally  be  depended  upon,  thai 
pitiful  projects  and  endeavours,  so  much  subject 
disappomtment,  be  the  man  himself  never  so  i 
laborious.  S^e  with  what  strength  of  reason  oui 
down  this  solicitous,  restless  temper  of  mind, 
tioned  6th  of  'St.   Matthew,  from  this  one    un 
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ideration^    that  if  God  so  carefiilly  and   tenderly  proyides  for 
lankind.     in  flieir  greatest  concernments,  surely  he  will  not  re- 
Jiquisli  them  in  those,  where  the  difficulty  of  a  supply  is  less,  and 
et  their   inability  to  supply  themselves  altogether  as  great.     ^^Is 
lot  the   lift,"  says  our  Saviour,  "more  than  meat,  and  the  body 
iian  raiment  ?"    And  shall  we  commit  the  former  to  the  common 
nercies     of  Providence,    but  wholly  distrust    it    for  the   latter? 
And  instead  thereof,  fly  for  succour  to  our  own  short,  fallible 
contrivances  ?    When  it  is  certain  that  our  thinking  can  no  more 
of   itself    work  an  alteration  in  our  civil,  than  it  can  in  our  na- 
tural estate ;  nor  can  a  man  independently  upon  the  overruling  in- 
flu^ice  of  God's  blessing,  care  and  cark  himself  one  penny  richer, 
any  more  than  one  cubit  taller:  the  same  all-disposing  power  no 
less   marking  out  the  exact  bounds  and  measures  of  our  estates, 
Aian   determmmg  the  just  stature  of  otir  bodies;   and  so  fixing 
the  bulk  and  breadth  of  one,  a^  well  as  the  height  of  the  other. 
YTe  vainly  think  we  have  these  things  at  the  disposal  of  our  own 
wills  ;  but  God  will  have  us  know  that  they  are  solely  the  result  of 
his.     But, 

(2.)  Covetousness    implies    in    it    also  a  rapacity  in    getting. 
When  men,  as  it  were,  with  open  mouth  fly  upon  the  prey ;  and 
cateh    with   that  eagerness,  as  if   they  could    never  open  their 
hands  wide  enough,  nor  reach  them  out  iar  enough,  to  compass 
the  objects  of  their  boundless  desires.     So  that,  had  they  (as  the 
&ble   goes  of  Briareus)  each  of  them  one  hundred  hands,  they 
would  all  of  them  be  employed  in  grasping  and  gathering,  and 
hardly  one  of  them  in  ^ving  or  laying  out ;  but  all  in  receiving, 
and    none  in    restoring;    a    thing    in    itself  so    monstrous   that 
nodung  in  nature  besides  is  like  it,  except  it  be  death  and  the 
grave,  the  only  things  I  know,  which  are  always  robbing  and 
carrying  off  the  spous  of  the  world,  and  never  making  restitu- 
tion.    For  odierwise,  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  as  mey  bor- 
row of  one  another,  so  they  still  pay  what  they  borrow,  and  that 
by  80  just  and  weU  balanced  an  equality,  that  their  payments 
always  keep  pace  with  their  receipts.     But,  on  the  contraty,  so 
great  and  so  voracious  a  prodigy  is  covetousness,  that  it  will  not 
allow  a  man  to  set  bounds  to  his  appetites,  though  he  feels  him- 
self stinted  in  his  capacities;  but  unpetuously  pushes  him  on  to 
get  more,  while  he  is  at  a  loss  for  room  to  bestow,  and  a  heart  to 
enioy  what  he  has  already.    This  ravenous,  vulture-like  dispo- 
sition the  wise  man  expresses  .by  ^'  making  haste  to  be   rich," 
Prov.  xxviii.  20;  adding  withal,  that  be  who  does  so  *^  shall  not 
be  innocent."    TTie  words  are  a  meiosisy  and  import  much  more 
than  they  express,  as  there  is  great  reason  they  should;  for  so 
much  of  violence  is  there  in  die  course  or  practice  here  declaTcd 
against,  that  neither  reason  nor  religion,  duty  nor  danger,  shall 
be  able  to  stop  such  a  one  in  his  career,  but  that  he  will  leap 
over  all  mounds  and  fences,  break  through  right  and  wrong,  and 
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even  venture  his  neck  in  pursuit  of  the  dedsn 
heart  are  so  set  upon.    And  this,  I  confess,  is  ha 
but  not  one  degree  n^ore  than  what  is  implied 
to  be  rich." 

For  from  hence  it  is  that  wc  see  some  estates 
spring  up  in  a  ni^ht,  and  some  who  are  heggin 
the  beginning  of  the  year^  ready  to  be  purchase 
about.  But  this  is  bv  no  means  the  course  or 
the  advances  of  which  are  still  ^^radual,  and  sc; 
their  motions;  but  only  visible  m  their  issue, 
ceives  the  ^rass  grow,  or  the  shadow  move  i 
after  some  tune  and  leisure  we  reflect  upon  their 
manner,  usually  and  naturally,  riches,  if  lawful 
and  raOier  come  dropping  by  small  proportion 
man's  cofiers,  than  pouring  in  like  a  torrent  or 
never  brin^  so  much  plen^,  where  at  length  it 
as  much  mischief  all  along  where  it  passes. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  the  greedy  getter  is  lik 
it  is  possible,  that  by  taking  in  too  fast,  he  may  cl 
he  will  hardly  nourish  ai^d  strengthen  himself,  o 
noble  purposes  of  nature,  which  rather  intends 
health,  than  the  gratification  of  his  appetite. 

And  in  this  respect,  covetousness^  a  thing  of 
is  heightened  by  the  conjunction  of  another  e 
which  is  impatience.  A  (^ualitv  sudden,  eag 
which  grasps  at  all,  and  admits  of  no  delay;  scoi 
leisure,  ana  attend  humblv  and  dutifuUy  upon  th< 
and  just  providence.  Such  persons  would  hs 
themselves  wings"  to  fly  to  them;  though  one, 
they,  has  assur^  us,  Prov.  xxiii.  6,  that  when  1 
selves  wmgs"  they  intend  to  "  fly  away." 

But  certainly,  in  this  business  of  growing 
(though  never  so  poor)  should  slack  their  pace 
ibey  found  the  way  before  them,  and,  as  we  i 
join  something  of  the  cripple  to  the  beggar,  an 
or  run  forthwith  to  a  totad  and  immediate  char 
tion,  but  to  consider,  that  both  nature  and  rel 
ceed  leisurely  and  g^ually,  and  still  to  plac 
between  two  extremes.  And  therefore,  when 
hungry  persons  to  places  and  opportunides 
fortunes  (a  thins  which  of  late  hfis  imppened  v 
cems  them  to  tnink  seriously  of  the  greatness 
which  is  before  them,  and  to  consider  the  dan; 
to  a  person  ready  to  starve.  But  generally 
manner  step  immediately  out  of  poverty  into 
bounds,  but  are  infinite  and  intolerable  in  th( 
that  m  Prov.  xxviii.  3,  Solomon  most  elegantl; 
man  oppressing  the  poor,  to  ^^  a  sweeping  rail 
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food.'*      'A.  rain  which  drives  and  carries  off  all  clean  before  it ; 
the  least    finger  of  a  poor  oppressor  beine  heavier  than  the  loins 
of  a   rieli   one ;  for  while  one  is  contentea  to  fleece  the  skin,  the 
other   strips  the  very  bones.    And  all  this  to  redeem  the  time  of 
his    former  poverty,  and  at  one  leap,  as  it  were,  to  pass  from  a 
lo'w  and    indigent,  into  a  full  and  magnificent  condition.     Though, 
for  the   most  part,  tiie  righteous  judgment  of  God  overtakes  such 
persons    in  the  issue,  and  common^  appoints  this  for  their  lot, 
that    estates  sudden  in  the  getting,   are    but  short  in  the  con- 
tinuance.    They  rose,  as  I  show,  tike  land  floods,  and  like  them 
they  fell. 

(3.)   Covetousness  implies  in  it  all  sinister  and  illegal  ways  of 
gettang.     And  if  we  dwell  fully  upon  this,  we  shall  find,  that  it 
IS    not    for  nothing  that  covetousness  is  called    by  the  apostle, 
1  Tim.  vi.  10,  "the  root  of  all  evil."    A  root  as  odious  for  its 
branclies,  as  die  branches  for  their  fruit ;  a  root  fed  with  dirt  and 
dun^ills,  and  so  no  wonder  if  of  as  much  foulness  as  fertility ; 
there  being  no  kind  of  vice  whatsoever,  but  covetousness  is  ready 
to  adopt  and  make  use  of  it,  so  far  as  it  finds  it  instrumental  to 
its   designs;  and  such  is  the  cognation  between  all  vices,  tiiat 
flieie  is  hardly  any,  but  what  very  often  happens  to  be  instni- 
mental,  and  conducing  to  otiiers  besides  itself.    It  is  covetousness 
which  commands  in  chief  in  most  of  the  insurrections  and  mur- 
ders which  have  infested  the  world;  and  most  of  the  perjuries 
and  pious  firauds  which  have  shamed  down  religion,  and  even  dis- 
solved society,  have  been  resolved  into  the  commanding  dictates 
of  this  vice.     So  that,  whatsoever  has  been  pretended,  gain  has 
still  been  the  thing  aimed  at,  both  in  the  grosser  outrages  of  an 
open  violence,  and  the  sanctified  rogueries  of  a  more  refined  dis- 
simulation.   None  ever  acted  th^  traitor  and  the  Judas  expertly 
and  to  the  purpose,  but  still  there  was  a  Quid  dabUis  hehina  the 
curtain.      Covetousness  has    been  all  along,   even  in    tiie  most 
villanous  contrivances,  tiie  principal,  though  hidden  spring  of 
motion;   and  lying,  cheating,  hypocritical  prayers  and -fastings, 
the  sure  wheels  by  which  the  great  work,  as  they  called  it,  has 
still  gone  forward.    Nay,  so  nughty  a  sway  does  this  pecuniaiy 
interest  bear  even  in  matters  of  religion,  that  toleration  itself  (as 
sovereign  a  virtue  as  it  is  said  to  be  of,  for  preserving  order  and 
discipline  in  the  church),  yet,  without  contribution,  would  hardly 
be  able  to  support  the  separate  meetings  of  the  dissenting  brother- 
hood; but  tiiat,  if  the  people  should  once  grow  sullen,  and  shut 
up  their  purses,  it  is  shrewdly  to  be  feared  that  the  preachers 
themselves  would  shut  up  their  conventicles  tooi    At  present,  it 
is  confessed  the  trade  is  quick  and  gainful,  but  still,  like  other 
trades,  not  to  be  carried  on  without  money.     Qold  is  the  best 
cordial  to  keep  the  good  old  cause  in  heart :  and  there  is  little  dan- 
^  of  its  feinting,  and  much  less  of  starving,  with  so  much  of  that 
m  its  pocket. 
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The  truth  is,  covetousness  is  a  vice  of  such  a 
and  superiutendency  over  all  other  yices,  that 
turn,  even  by  tho^e  which  at  first  vievr  seem  n 
So  ttiat  it  ivili  command  votaries  to  itself,  eyei 
of  Epicurus,  and  make  uncleanness,  drunkenn 
ranee  itself  minister  to  its  designs ;  for  let  a  mdi 
great,  and  there  shall  be  enough  to  humour  bin 
thev  may  go  shares  with  him  in  his  wealth ; 
and  sot,  and  carouse  with  him,  if  by  drinking  w 
come  also  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  live  upon  hini 
into  his  bosom,  to  get  into  his  pocket  too ;  so 
go  to  the  cozening,  lying,  perjured  shopkeepe 
himself  into  hell  forty  times  over,  to  gain  itwope 
in  the  pound  extraordinary,  and  sits  retailing 
salvation  for  pence  and  halfpence,  and  seldom  ^ 
dity,  but  he  sells  his  soul  with  it,  like  browi 
bargain.  I  say^  we  need  not  go  to  these  forlorn 
where  the  covetous  man  dwells,  for  sometimes 
also  in  a  clean  contrary  disguise,  perhaps  galla 
ladies;  or  drinking,  and  roaring,  and  shaking 
tavern  with  some  rich  young  cully  by  his  sid 
dull,  rustic  converse  (as  some  will  have  it)  is  new] 
see  fashions,  and  know  men,  forsooth ;  and  ha^ 
his  father  in  the  country,  to  give  bis  estate  a  more 
m  the  city. 

In  short,  the  covetous  person  puts  on  all  form 
through  all  trades  and  professions,  haunts  all  p 
himself  expert  in  the  mystery  of  all  vices,  that 
pay  his  devotions  to  his  god  ^Mammon.  An 
dinerent  way  from  that  of  the  blessed  aposde, 
things  to  all  men,"  that  he  may  '^  by  any  means 
for  he  cares  not  much  for  gaming  persons,  w 
nothing  else. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  covetousness  implies  in  it  a 
keeping.  Hitherto  we  have  seen  it  filling  its  1 
proper^  we  find  it  sealing  them  up.  In  the 
seen  how  ea^rly^it  can  catch;  and  in  this  latter 
fiist  it  can  gnpe.  And  we  need  no  other  proof  of 
jiess  of  this  vice  than  this.  For  as  the  prime  a 
property  of  goodness  is  to  communicate  and  dil 
the  same  degree,  that  any  thing  encloses  and  si 
within  itself,  in  the  same  it  recedes  and  falls  of 
of  good.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  whole  c 
find  every  part  of  the  universe  contributing  son 
either  to  th6  help  or  ornament  of  the  whole.  The 
providence  is  to  be  continually  issuing  out  fres 
divine  bounty  to  the  creature,  that  lives  and  su 
fed  by  continual  infusions,  and  from  the  same 
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lights  aikd  sets  it  up.    So  that  covetoosDess  is  nothing  so  much 

as  a  grcoid  contradiction  to  providence,  whilst  it  terminates  wholl}- 

iMriUiiii     itself.     The  covetous  person  hyes  as  if  the  world  were 

made    altogether  for,  him^  and  not  he  for  the  world,  to  take  in 

every   thing  and « to  part  with  nothing.     Charity  is  accounted  no 

grmce    vrith  him,  nor  gratitude  any  virtue.     The  cries  of  the  poor 

never    enter  into  his  ears;  if  they  do,  he  has  always  one  ear 

readier    to  let  them  out,  than  the   other  to  take  them  in.     In  a 

word,  l>y  his  rapines  and  extortions,  he  is  always  for  making  as 

many     poor  as  he  can,  but  for  relieving  none,  whom  he  either 

finds   or  makes  so :  so  &at  it  is  a  question,  whether  his  heart  be 

harder,  or  bis  fist  closer.    In  a  word,  he  is  a  pest  and  a  monster ; 

frceedier  than  the  sea,  and  bartener  than  the  shore :  a  scandal  to 

religion,  and  an  exception  from  common  humanity:  and  upon  no 

other  account  fit  to  live  in  this  world,  but  to  be  made  an  example 

of  God's  justice  in  the  next. 

Creditor  and  debtor  divide  the  world,  and  he  who  is  not  one  is 

certainly  the  other.    But  the  covetous  wretch  does  not  only  shut 

his  hand  to  the  poor  in  point  of  relief,  but  to  others  also  in  point 

of  debt.     Upon  which   account,  the   apostle  James  upbraids  the 

rich   men,  James  v.  4,   ''  Behold,"   says  he,   '^  the  hire   of  the 

labourers  who  have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  of  you  is  kept 

back,  crieth."    These,  it  seems,  being  the  .men  who  allow  neither 

servants  nor  workmen  any  other  wages,  than,  as  the  saving  is, 

their  labour  for  their  pains.    Men  generally,  as  the  world  goes, 

are  too  powerful  to  be'  just,  and  too  rich  to  pay  their  debts.     For 

whatsoever  they  can  borrow,  they  Took  upon  as  lawful  prize,  and 

extremely  despise  and  laugh  at  the  folly  of  restitution.     But  well 

it  is  tor  th^^poor  orphan  and  the  oppressed,  that  there  is  a  court 

above,  where  the  cause  of  both  will  be^  infallibly  recognized,  and 

such  devourers  be  forced  to  disgorge  the  widow's  houses  they  had 

swallowed,  and   the  most  righteous  Ju^ge  be  sure  to  pay  those 

their  due,  who  would  never  pay  any  else  theirs. 

The  truth  is,  the  covetous  person  Ls  so  bad  a  paymaster,  that 
he  lives  and  dies  as  much  a  debtor  to  himself. as  to  any  one  else: 
his  own  back  and  beHy  having  an  action  of  debt  dg^inst  him ; 
while  he  pines,  and  pinches,  and  denies  himself,  not  only  in  the 
accommodations,  but  also  in  the  very  necessities  of  nature ;  with 
the  greatest  nonsense  imaginable,  living  a  beggar,  that  he  mighl 
die  rich,  Jiiid  leave  behind  him  a  mass  of  money,  valuable  upon 
no  other  £^count  in  th§  world,  but  as  it  is  an  instrument  to  com- 
mand and  procure  \|i6|^  a  man  those  conveniences  of  Ufe,  which 
such  a  one  voluntarily  and  by  full  choice  deprives  himself  of. 

Nor  does  this  vice  stop  here,  but,  as  I  venly  believe,  one  great 
reason  which  keeps  some  persons  from  the  blessed  sacrament,  may 
be  resolved  into  their  cpvetousness.  For  God,  in  that  duty,  cer* 
tainly  calls  for  a  remembrance  of  the  poor,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  something  offered  as  well  as  received  by  the  worthy 
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communicant.    But  this  the  coretous  wretch 
haps  could  hrook  the  duty  well  enough,  we 
only  for  receiving  and  taking  in ;  but  smce  it : 
tiling  to  be  parted  with,  he  flies  from  the  alta 
be  sacrificed  upon  it ;  and  so,  turning  his  back 
chooses  rather  to  forget  all  the  benefits  of  his 
passion,  than    to  cast    his  portion    into  the 
strange  piece  of  good  husbandry,  certainly,  for 
his  soul,  only  to  save  his  pelf. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  thing  cons 
hortation ;  namely,  the  thing  we  are  therein  de 
is,  that  mean,  sordid,  and  degrading  vice  of  ( 
nature  of  which  I  have  been  endeavourinff  to  n 
tiyely,  b^  showing  what  it  is  not ;  and  posi 
what  it  IS,  and  wnerein  it  consists.    I  proceec 

m.  And  last  thing  to  be  considered  in 
which  is,  the  way  and  means' wherAy  toe  are  I 
thing  toe  are  thus  deharted  from.  And  that  ij 
stant  care  and  Trance  against  it.  '^  Take  h< 
covetousness."  Concenting  which  we  must  obs 
thing  to  be  avoided  is  properly  an  eril  or  mil 
eyil,  as  is  to  be  avoided  by  a  singular  and  i 
caution,  is  always  attended  with  one  or  both  < 
lications:  1.  An  exceeding  aptness  to  preyail 
equal  difficulty  in  removing  it  when  it  has  ( 
both  which  respects  we  are  eminently  cautioi 
ousness. 

1.  And  first  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  vie 
to  prevail  upon   and  insinuate  into  the  heart 
upon  these  three  accounts. 

{\.\  The  pear  resemblance  which  it  often  bear 
(2.)  The  plausibility  of  its  pleas  and  pretences 
(3.)  The  great  reputation  which  riches  gen< 
the  world,  by  whatsoever    ways    or    means 
And, 

(1.)  It  insinuates,  by  the  near  resemblance 
Virtue  and  vice  dwell  upon  the  confines  of  ( 
most  distant  in  their  natures,  though  the  sara 
pearance;  like  the  borderers  of  two  kingdoms 
greatest  enemies,  and  yet  the  nearest  neighl 
mast  needs  require  no  small  accuracy  of  jude 
few  are  masters  of,  to  state  the  just  limits  ojf 
must  go  nearer  than  the  covetous  person  h 
dividing  point,  and  to  show  exactly  where  tl; 
the  vice  begins.  A  small  accident  or  circums 
ing  the  whole  quality  of  the  action,  and  of  la 
rendering  it  culpable  and  unlawful.     Covetous 
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a  vice,  could  we  but  know  where  to  find  it.    But  when  it  ia  con* 
fronted    v^ith  prodigality,  it  is  so  apt  to  take  shelter  undei  the 
name  and   show  of  gooa  husbandry,  that  it  is  hard  to  discern  the 
reality    from  the  pretence,   and  to  represent    nature   in  its  true 
shape.      Parsimony  and  saving,  determined  by  due  circumstances, 
are,    questionless,  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  and  so  far  not 
ailo^nrable  only,  but  commendable  also.     For  surely  there  can  be 
no  immorality  in  sparing,  where  there  is  no  law  whatsoever  that 
obliges    a  man  to  spend.    It  is  the  common,  and  received  voice 
of  the   iBirorld,  that  nothing  can  be  more  laudably  got,' than  that 
which    is  lawfully  saved.      Saving,,  as    I    hinted  before,  being 
nothing   else  but  a  due^  valuation  of  the  favours  of  Providence, 
and   a    fencing  against  one  of  the  greatest  of  miseries,  poverhr; 
which   Solomon  telb  us,  ^^  comes  like  an  armed  man"  upon  the 
lavish   and  the  prodigal;  and  when  it  comes,  is  of  itself  a  curse 
and  a  temptation,  and  too  often  makes  a  man  as  wicked  as  he  is 
poor.      But  such  is  the  frailty  ■  of  human  nature,  and  its  great 
proneness  to  vice,  that  under  the  mask  of  lawful  parsimony,  that 
amor  sceleratus  kabendiy  covetousness  insensibly'  steals  upon  and 
gets  possesion  of  the  soul,  and  the  man  is  entangled  and  enslaved, 
and  brought  under  the  power  of  an  ill  habit,  before  he  is  so  much 
as  alarmed  with  its  first  approaches ;  and  ready  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  plague,  or  some  mortal  distemper,  before  he  is  aware  of  the  in- 
fection.    But, 

(2.)  Covetousness  is  apt  to  insinuate  also  by  the  plausibility 
of  its  pleas.  Amongst  which,  none  more  usual  and  ^neral  than 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  children  and  posterity ;  whom, 
all  will  grant,  parents  should  not  be  instrumental  to  bring  into 
the  world,  only  to  see  them  starve  when  they  are  here.  Nor 
are  just  the  necessities  of  a  bare  subsistence  to  be  the  only  mea- 
sure of  their  care  for  them ;  but  some  consideration  is  to  be  had 
also  of  the  quality  and  condition  to  which  they  are  bom,  and 
consequently  were  brought  into  not  by  choice,  but  by  descent. 
For  it  seems  not  suitable  to  the  common  and  most  impartial 
judgment  of  mankind,  that  one  of  a  noble  family  and  extraction 
shomd  be  put  to  hedging  and  ditching,  and  be  forced  to  sup- 
port himself  with  the  labour  of  his  hands  and  the  sweat  of  bis 
brow.*  It  is  hsurd  measure  to  be  nobly  bom  and  basely  endowed : 
to  wear  a  title  above  one's  circumstances,  and  so  serve  only 
as  a  foil  to  an  elder  brother.     But  now,  by  such  provisions  for 

*  But  much  difierent  was  the  advice  of  a  certain  lawyer,  a  great  confidant  of  the 
rebels  in  the  time  of  their  reign  ;  who,  upon  a  consnh  held  amongst  them,  how  to  dis- 
pose of  the  Dttke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son  of  King  Charles  the  first,  then  in  their 
Lands,  with  great  gravity,  forsooth,  declared  it  for  his  opinion,  that  thev  should  "  bind 
him  out  to  some  good  trade,  that  so  ho  might  eat  his  bread  honestlv.  These  were 
his  words,  and  very  extraordinary  ones  they  were  indeed.  Nevertheless,  they  couid 
not  hinder  him  from  being  made  a  judge  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second.  A 
practice  not  unusual  in  the  courts  of  some  princes,  to  encourage  and  prefer  their  .mortal 
enemies  before  their  truest  friends. 
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posterity,  the  reason  and  measure  of  men's  gs 
is  like   to   grow   infijiiie   and   perpetual ;   and 
covetousnesa  seeras  here  able  to  take  place ; 
Tor  a  maji  lo  be  covetous  in  that  in  which  no  g< 
fluous*     The  first  plea  of  avarice  therefore  b,  pr 

But  then,  if  a  man's  condition  be  such,  tha 
to  terminate  in  his  own  person^  and  that  he  h 
daughters  to  lay  up  for,  but  that  his  whole  fa 
wilh  him,  and  one  grave  is  to  receive  them  ? 
ousness  will  urge  to  him  the  necessity  of  hoan 
age,  against  the  days  of  weakness  and  infirmtty 
of  his  body  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind  shall 
die  world  shall  measure  out  their  iriendships  ; 
only  according  to  the  dimensions  of  his  purse 
count  one  would  think  that  all  a  mau's  get! 
up,  during  his  youdi,  ought  to  pass  but  for  cl 
.sion  to  his  olil  age ;  which  must  either  live  ar 
stork  of  former  acquisitions,  or  expect  all  1 
want,  added  to  weakness,  can  bring  upon  it. 
old  man,  poor  and  destitute,  cra^y  and  scorn 
himself,  or  to  buy  die  help  of  others,  is  a  £ 
recommend  covetousness  to  one,  even  in  his 
tQ  make  tlie  very  youngest  and  j  oil  lest  spa 
flourishing  age^  look  about  tbera.  It  having  b 
and  judgment  of  some,  who  have  wanted  neithi 
rience,  that  *  an  old  man  has  no  friend  byt  h 
heartily  wish  I  could  confute  the  observation* 

But  the  like  and  no  less  plausible  a  plea  wi 
in  for  providing  against  times  of  persecution,  < 
calling  to  a  man^s  mind  all  the  hardships  of 
plunders  and  rapines,  when  nothing  was  safe  ab 
man  was  forced  to  buty  his  hags,  to  keep  I 
iherej(>re,  though  at  present  there  should  be  pea 
calm  and  quiet;  yet  who  knows  how  soon  a  si 
the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  fanaticism  put  it  int 
more  to  raise  armies  to  plunder,  and  cut  throats 
then,  believe  it,  w^hen  the  great  work  shall  be  th 
we  shall  see  our  friends  and  our  neighbours  rei 
and  home  as  formerly,  it  would  be  found  w< 
seen  red  a  friendly  penny  in  a  comer,  which  ma 
we  should  otherwise  starve,  and  speak  condoj 
friends  will  not  so  much  as  know  us» 

With  these  and  such  like  reasonings  fallaci 
eovetousness  persuade  a  man,  boUi  of  the  ne^ 
ness  of  his  raising  heap  upon  heap,  and  joinii 
and  putting  no  bounds  to  his  gains,  when  hi: 
And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  some 
what  has  been  alleged;    but  when  again  we 
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the    forementioned  cases  are  aD  but  future  contingencies,  which. 

are  by  no   means  tp  be  the  rule  of  men's  actions,  our  duty  is  only 

to  look    to  the  precept  and  the  obligation  of  it,  which  is  plain 

and    present,  and  may  be  easily  known;    and  for  the  rest,  to 

commit    ourselves  to  the  good  providence  of  God.    For  while 

we    are    solicitously  providing   against  the  miseries  of   age  and 

persecution,  how  do  we  know  Aether  we  shall  ever  live  to  be 

old  ?   or  to  see  the  calamity  of  our  country,  or  the  persecution  of  our 

persons  ?     But  however,  if  God  shall  see  it  for  his  honour  to  try 

and   humble  us  with  the  miseries  of  any  of  these  conditions,  it  is 

not    all   our  art  and  labour,  all  our  parsimony  and  providence, 

which    can  prevent  them.    And  therdbre,  how  plausible  soever 

the   pleas  of  covetousness  may  seem,  they  are  far  from  being 

ratioDal.     But, 

(3.)   And  lastly,  Covetousness  is  apt  to  prevail  upon  the  minds 

of  men  by  reason  of  the  reputation  which  riches  generally  give 

men    in   the  world,  by  whatsoever  ways   or   means   they  were 

^tten.     It  is  a  verv  great,  though  sad  and  scandalous  truth,  that 

neh    men  are  at  the  very  same  time  esteemed   and   honoured. 

whUe    the  ways  by   which    they  grew  rich   are    abhorred    ana 

detested :    for  how  is  griping    ana  avarice    exclaimed    against : 

how   is  oppression   branded  all  the   world  over!    All   mankind 

seem    agreed  to  run  them  down;    and  yet  what  addresses  are 

made,  what  respects  shown,  what  hi^h  encomiums  given  to  a 

wealthy  miser,  to  a  rich  and  flourishmg  oppressor!    The  lucky 

efiect  seems  to  have  atoned  for  and  sanctified  its  vile  cause ;  and 

the  basest  thing  covered  with  gold,  lies  hid  itself,  and  shines  with 

the  lustre  of  its  covering. 

Virtue,  charity,  and  generosity,  are  indeed  splendid  names,  and 
look  bright  in  sermons  and  panegyrics,  which  few  regard :  but  when 
we  come  to  practice  and  common  life,  virtue,  if  poor,  is  but  a  sneak- 
ing thing,  looked  upon  disdainfully,  and  treated  coldly ;  and  when 
charity  brings  a  man  to  need  charity,  he  must  be  content  with  the 
scraps  from  the  table  of  the  rich  miser  or  die  great  oppressor.  For 
no  invitations  are  now  made  like  tfiat  in  the  gospel,  where  mes- 
sengers are  sent  with  tickets  to  bring  in  guests  '^  from  the  hedges 
and  highways.''  No,  it  is  not  the  way  in  our  days  to  spread  tables 
or  furnish  out  banquets  for  the  poor  and  the  blind,  the  hungry  and 
the  indigent.  Fpr  in  our  times  (to  the  just  shame  of  the  fops  our 
ancestors,  as  some  call  them)  full  bellies  are  still  oftenest  feasted ; 
and  ^*  to  them  who  have  shall  be  given,  and  they  shall  hare  more 
abundantly,"  This  is  the  way  of  the  world,  be  the  discourse  of  it 
what  it  will. 

And  as  this  is  the  general  practice  of  the  world,  so  it  must 
needs  be  the  general  observation  of  the  worid  too ;  for  while  men 
reproach  vice,  and  caress  the  vicious;  upbraid  the  guilt  of  an 
action,  but  adore  ite  success ;  they  must  not  think  that  all  about 
them  are  so  without  eyes  or  common  sense,  as  not  to  spy  out  the 
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prevaiicationy  and  to  take  an  estimate  of  the  re 
and  persons,  rather  by  what  they  do  than  by  what 
therefore  it  is  so  natural  for  every  one  to  desire  to 
esteem  and  reputation  in  the  world  as  he  can,  i 
covetousness  makes  so  strong  a  plea  for  itself  in 
by  promismg  them  riches,  which  they  find  so 
honour  and  respect.  And  thus  much  for  the  fii 
of  the  caution,  given  by  our  Saviour,  agaii 
namely,  its  great  aptness  to  prevail  upon  and  ins 
minds. 

2.  The  other  general  reason  is,  the  exceeding 
removing  it  when  it  has  once  prevailed.  In  w 
cases,  one  would  think  it  argument  sufficient  to 
against  a  disease,  if  we  can  but  convince  him  of  t] 
of  his  falling  into  it;  and  not  only  of  that,  but,  i 
fall  into  it,  of  the  extrtoe  difficult  (sometimes  n 
bility)  of  his  recovermg  and  getting  out  of  it. 
sideraticHis  together  ceitainly  should  add  some 
ordinary  to  the  caution  of  every  wise  man,  and 
his  guards  against  so  threatening  a  mischief.  An( 
ness,  we  may  truly  say  of  it,  that  it  makes  bo 
omega  in  the  devil's  alphabet,  and  that  it  is  the  fi 
nature  which  moves,  and  the  last  which  dies.  F 
infant,  and  as  soon  as  it  can  but  move  a  hand 
reaching  out  after  something  or  other  which  it 
and  he  who  does  not  know  it  to  be  the  proper 
of  old  aee,  seems  himself  to  have  the  dotage  of  tl 
whether  ne  has  the  years  or  no.  For  who  so  intei 
commonly,  as  those  who  are  just  going  out  of  it  ? 
in  heaping  up  wealth,  as  those  who  have  neithei 
spend  it.^ 

If  we  should  in^st  upon  the  reason  of  things,  n( 
a  prodi^,  than  to  observe  how  catching  and  gripi 
are  utteny  void  of  all  power  and  capacity  of  enjc 
things  which  they  so  eagerly  catch  at.  All  whicl 
this  vice  rivets  itself  into  the  heart  which  it  once  ( 
it  even  grows  into  a  part  of  nature,  and  scarce  ev 
who  has  been  enslaved  by  it  till  he  leaves  the  woi 

Now,  if  we  inquire  into  the  reason  of  the  diffici 
vice,  we  shall  find  that  all  those  causes,  which 
insinuation  and  entrance  into  men's  affections,  coi 
settlement  and  continuance  in  the  same ;  as  the  s 
enables  to  conquer,  enables  also  to  reign  and  n 
quest.  Covetousness,  we  show,  prevailed  by 
resemblance  to  virtue,  by  the  plausibility  of  its  j 
reputation  of  its  effects.  All  which,  as  they  wei 
ments  to  the  soul,  first  to  admit  and  take  in  fin 
as  potent  persuanves  not  to  part  with  it.     But 
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I   conceive,  which  ties  the  knot  so  fast,  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
untied,    is    this:  that  covetousness  is  founded  upon  that  great  and 
predocaiiiaiit  principle  of  nature,  which  is  self-preservation.    It 
is  indeed  an  ill-built  superstructure,  but  yet  it  is  raised  upon  that 
lawful   and  most  allowed  foundation.     The  prime  and  main  de- 
sign  of    nature,  whether  in  things  animate  or  inanimate,  being  to 
preserve  or  defend  itself;  which  since  it  cannot  do,  but  by  taking 
in  relief   and  succour  from  things  without,  and  since  this  desire  is 
so    very    eager  and  transporting,  it  easily  overshoots  in  the  mea- 
sure of  what  it  takes  in,  and  mereby  incurs  the  sin  and  contracts 
the^  guilt  of   covetousness;   which  is  properly  an  "immoderate 
desire    and  pursuit    of   even  the  lawful  helps  and  supports  of 
nature." 

Men    dread  want,  misery,  and  contempt,  and  therefore  think 

ttey  can  never  be  enough  provided  with  the  means  of  keeping, 

off  these  evils :   so  that,  if  want,  misery,  and  contempt,  were  not 

manifestly   enemies   to,    and    destructive  of  the    enjoyments  of 

nature  ;   and  nature  were  not  infinitely  concerned  to  secure  and 

make    good  these  enjoyments;   and  nches  and  plenty  were  p^t 

thought  the  direct  instruments  to  effect  this;  there  could  be  no 

such  thing  as  covetousness  in  the  worid.     But  even  money  (the 

desire  of  all  nations)  would  sink  in  its  value,  and  gold  itself  lose 

its  weight,  though  it  kept  its  lustre.     For  to  what  rational  pur* 

pose  should  men  prowl  and  labour  for  that,  without  which  nature 

could  continue  in  its  full,  entire  fruition  of  whatsoever  was  either 

needful  for  its  support  or  desirable  for  its  pleasure?    But  it  is 

evident  that  men  hve  and  act  under  this  persuasion,  that  unless 

they  have  wealth  and  plenty  enough,  they  shall  be  needy,  mise- 

labie,  and  despised,  and   that  the  way  to  have  enough  is  to  let 

nothing,  if  possible,   go  beside  them.     So  that  herein  lies  the 

-  stren^h   of  covetousness,  that  it  acts  in  the  strength  of  nature, 

that  It  strikes  in  with  its  first  and  most  forcible  inclination ;  which 

is  to  secure  itself,  both  in  the  good  it  actually  has,  and  against  the 

evil  it  fears. 

In  short,  therefore,  to  recapitulate  the  foregoing  particulars:  if 
caution  and  vigilance  be  ever  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  any 
evil,  it  must  be  of  such  a  one  as  insinuates  itself  easily,  grows 
upon  a  man  insensibly,  and  sticks  to  him  immoveably ;  and  in  a 
word,  scarce  ever  loses  its  hold,  where  it  has  once  got  it.  So  that  a 
man  must  be  continually  watching  and  fencing  against  it,  or  he  shall 
be  sure  to  Mi.  by  it. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  part  of  the  text,  to  wit, 
the  dehortation  finom  covetousness  expressed  in  these  words, 
'^Take  heed,  and  beware  of  covetousness."  A  vice  which  no 
character  can  reach  the  compass,  or  fuUy  express  the  baseness  of, 
holding  fast  all  it  can  get  in  one  hand,  and  reaching  at  all  it  can 
desire  with  the  other.      A  vice  which  may  but  too  significantly 
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be  called  the  BoiOk.tf*wi,*  or  nj^Hius  cmdnus  of  t 
disposing  it  to  a  course  of  alternate  craving  an 
swallowing  and  craving ;  and  which  Jiolhing  can 
to,  but  that  which  puts  an  end  to  the  man  liimse 
of  so  killing  a  malignity  is  it,  Uial  wheresoever  i 
deservedly  said  of  it,  that  it  has  enriched  itj 
damned  its  ten  thousands.  A  hard  saying,  I  co 
tnith  of  it  which  makes  it  so.  And  therefore  hap 
nianj  who  maturely  takes  the  warning  which  oui 
ably  gives  him  j  and  by  shunning  the  contagion 
liarly  branded  and  declared  acainstj  neither  coni 
comes  within  the  number  of  tnose  whom  God  h: 
3^  expressly  tells  us  he  abhors. 

To  which  God,  who  so  graciously  warns  us  ht 
condemn  us  hereaftefj  be  rendered  and  ascribed, 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  no\ 
Amen. 

*  Vir.  Insailftibllis  edendi  euplditai ;  bitb  morbo*,  quo  kboi 
e«uriuJi  t  .^-  Tutanut . 
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PART  II. 

cotetot7sness  plloycd  no  l£s8  an  absubdity  in  reason,  than 
a  <x>«rtradiction  to  religion,  nor  a  more  unsure  way  to 
bichss,  than  riches  themselves  to  happiness. 

Luke  xii.  15. 

And  he  said  unto  them^  Take  heed^  and  beware  of  covetousness ; 
a  man^s  hfe  consisteth  not  in  Ote  abundance  of  the  things  Wi 
he  possesseih. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  prosecution  of  these  words,  I  observed 
in  them  these  two  general  parts: 

First,  A  dehortation  or  diissuasive  from  covetousness  in  these 
words — "Take  heed,  and  beware  of  cpyetousness." 

Secondly,  A  reason  enforcing  it,  and  joining  the  latter  part 
of  the  text  with  the  former,  by  the  causal  particle  for;  "for  a 
man's  life  consisteth  not  in  die  abundance  of  the  things  which  he 
possesseth." 

As  for  the  first  of  these  two,  viz.,  the  dehortation  or  dissuasion 
from  covetousness,  I  have  already  despatched  that  in  a  discourse  by 
itself,  and  so  proceed  now  to  the 

Second  general  part,  to  wit,  the  reason  enforcing  the  said 
dehortation,  and  expressed  in  these  words,  "For  a  man's  life 
consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sesseth.'' 

In  the  foregoing  discourse,  I  showed  that  these  words  were  an 
answer  of  our  Saviour  to  a  tacit  argumentation  formed  in  the  minds 
of  most  men  in  the  behalf  of  covetousness ;  which  grounding  itself 
upon  that  universal  principle,  that  all  men  desire  to  make  their 
life  in  this  world  as  happy  as  they  can,  proceed  to  the  main  conclu- 
sion by  these  two  steps;  to  wit,  that  riches  were  the  direct  and 
proper  means  to  acquire  this  happiness ;  and  covetousness  the  proper 
way  to  get  and  obtain  riches. 

The  ground  of  which  ar^ments,  namely,  that  every  man  may 
design  to  himself  as  much  nappiness  in  this  life  as  by  all  lawful 
means  he  can  compass,  our  Saviour  allows,  and  contradicts  not 
in  the  least ;  as  being  indeed  the  first  and  most  native  result  of 
those    principles  which  every  man .  brings  into  the  world  with 
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him*  But  as  for  the  two  consequences  drai^m  I 
of  thciBj  viz*  that  riches  were  the  direct  a 
acquire  happiness,  our  Saviour  denies  as  absc 
second,  viz*  Chat  covetousness  is  the  proper  wa_ 
does  by  no  means  allow  for  certainly  true  ;  th 
confess,  directly  set  himself  to  disprove  it  here ; 
before  us,  insists  only  upon  the  falsehood  of  the 
as  we,  in  the  following  discourse,  shaJl  likewi 
the  latter  of  these  conseqtiences  also  shall  not  t 
dne  place > 

Accordingly,  our  Saviour  here  makes  it  tl 
sole  business  of  his  present  sermon  (and  tha 
common  sentimettts  of  the  world),  to  demc 
of  riches  ibr  the  attainment  of  true  happin 
make  good  the  grand  point  insisted  upon^  vii 
consisteih  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  ihi 
sessellh"  Where  by  "lifcj"  I  suppose,  tliere 
proving  that  our  Saviour  does  not  here  m 
physically  so  taken,  and  no  more;  whicli  i 
God  knows;  but  by  ''life,*'  according  to 
subject  for  the  adjunct,  understands  the  hapj 
very  same  sense  wherein  St*  Paul  takes  tliis  ^ 
8:  "Now,"  says  he,  '*we  hve,  if  ye  stand 
That  is,  we  live  with  comfort,  and  a  satisf 
ourselves.  And  conformable  to  the  same  is  th 
the  Latin,  as  Isiuc  ed  viveriy  and  JVan  est  mven 
which,  and  many  the  like  expressions,  vwere 
the  mere  physical  act  of  living;  but  the  pleasur 
coinmodations  of  life ;  without  which,  liJe  itsel 
be  accounted  life ;  hut  only  a  power  of  breathij 
being  miserable. 

Now,  that  riches,  wealth,  and  abundance 
swell  so  big  in  the  fancies  of  men,  promising 
producing  only  a  mouse,— are  not,  as  they  j 
such  sure,  unfailing  causes  of  that  felicity,  whi 
of  their  nature  so  eagerly  press  after,  will  appe 
ing  considerations : 

1.  That  no  man,  generally  speaking,  acq 
session  of  the  liches  oi  this  worlds  hut  with  g 
and  that  very  frequently  even  to  the  utmost 
and  leading  curse,  which  God  pronounced 
Adam  J  was,  that  '^  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow; 
bread,"  Gen.  iii.  19.  And  if  it  be  a  curse  foi 
to  toil  for  his  very  bread,  that  is,  for  the  mo 
of  life ;  how  does  he  heighten  and  multiply  t 
self,  who  toils  for  superfluities,  and  spends  h 
in  hoarding  up  that  which  he  has  no  real  need 
ten  to  one,  but  ne  niay  never  have  any  oc 
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is  all  tliat  wealth,  which  exceeds  such  a  competence  as  answers  the 
present  occasions  and  wimts  of  nature.  And  when  God  comes  to 
account  ^with  us^  let  our  own  measures  be  what  they  will,  he  will 
consider  no  more. 

Novr   <^ertain  it  is,  that  the  general,  stated  way  of  gathering 

ricbes,    must  be  by  labour  and  travail,  by  serving  other  men's 

needs,    and    prosecuting    their  busmess,  and  thereby  doing  our 

own.      For  there  is  a  general  commutation  of  these  two,  which 

circalates  and  goes  about  the  world,  and  governs  all  the  affairs 

of  it;   one  man's  labour  being  the  stated  pnce  of  another  man's 

money  ;  that  b  to  say,  let  jny  neighbour  help  me  with  his  art,  skill, 

or  strec^^,  and  I  will  help  him  m  proportion  with  what  I  possess. 

And    this  is  the  original  cause  and  reason  why  riches  come  not 

without  toil  and  labour,  and  a  man's  exhausting  himself  to  fill  his 

pMxse.      This,  I  say,  is  the  original  cause ;  for  I  know,  that,'  the 

world  being  once  settled^  estates  come  to  be  transmitted  to  many  by 

inhentance ;  and  such  need  nothing  else  to  render  them  wealthy,  but 

only  to  be  bom  into  the  world.     Sometimes,  also,  riches  fall  into 

men's  hands  by  favour   or  fortune;   but  this  is  but  seldom,  and 

those  who  are  thus  the  favourites  of  Providence  make  but  a  small 

number,  in  comparison  of  those  who  get  what  they  have  by  dint 

of  labour  and  severe  travail.    And  uerefore,  as  I  said  at  first, 

this  is  the  common,  stated  way  which  Providence  allows  men  to 

grow  rich  by. 

But  now,  can  any  man  reconcile  temporal  happiness  to  per- 
petual toil?  or  can  he  enjoy  any  thing  truly,  who  never  enjoys 
his  ease  ?  I  mean,  that  lawful  ease  which  God  allows  apd  nature 
calls  for,  upon  the  vicissitudes  of  rest  and  labour.  But  he  who 
will  be  vastly  rich  must  bid  adieu  to  his  rest,  and  resolve  to  be  a 
slave  and  a  drudge  all  his  days.  And  at  last,  when  his  time  is 
spent  in  heaping  up,  and  the  heap  is  grown  big,  and  calk  upon 
the  man  to  enjoy  it,  his  years  of  enjoyment  are  past,  and  he 
must  quit  the  world,  and  die  like  a  fool,  only  to  leave  bis  son  or 
his  heir  a  rich  man ;  who  perhaps  will  be  one  of  the  first  who 
shall  laugh  at  him  for  what  he  had  left  him,  and  complain,  if  not 
also  curse  him,  for  having  left  him  no  more.  For  such  things 
have  happened  in  the  world;  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  world 
much  mends  upon  our  hands.  But  if  this  be  the  way  of  it,  as  we 
see  it  is,  what  happiness  a  man  can  reap  from  hence,  even  upon  a 
temporal  account,  needs  a  more  than  ordinary  invention  to  find  out. 
The  truth  is,  the  absurdity  of  the  practice  is  so  very  gross, 
that  it  seems  to  cariy  in  it  a  direct  contrariety  to  those  common 
notions  and  maxims  which  nature  would  govern  the  actions  of 
mankind  by* 

2.  Men  are  usually  forced  to  encounter  and  pass  through  very 

great  dangers,  before  they  can  attain  to  any  considerable  degrees 

of  wealth.    And  no  man,  surely,  can  rationally  account  himself 

happy  in  the  midst  of  danger.    For  whUe  he  walks  upon  the 
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very  edge  and  brink"  of  ruin,  it  is  but  an  equal  cast,  iwliether  he 
shall  succeed  or  sink,  live  or  die,  b  the  attempt  he  makes.      He 
who,  for  instance,  designs  to  raise  his  fortuues  by  merchandise 
(as  a  great  part  of  the  worid  does),  must  have  all    his    hopes 
floating  upon  the  waves,  and  his  riches,  the  whole  support  of  his 
heart,  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  things  which  have  no  mercy,  the 
seas  and  the  winds.     A  sudden  storm  may  beggar  him  ;    and  who 
can  secure  him  from  a  storm  in  the  place  of  stonns?       A  place 
where  whole  estates  are  every  day  swallowed  up,  and  i^hich  has 
thereby  made  it  disputable,  whether  there   are  more  millions  of 
gold  and  silver  lodged  below  the  salt  waters,  or  above  them ;  so 
that,  in  the  same  degree  that  any  man  of  sense  desires    'ivealfb, 
he  must  of  necessity  iear  its  loss;   his  desires  must  still    measure 
out  his  fears;   and  both  of  them,  with   reference  to   the    same 
objects,  must  bear  proportion    to    one  another;    which,    in    (he 
mean  time,  must  needs  make  ihe  man  really  miserable,  by  being 
thus  held  in  a  continual  distraction  between  two  very    uneasy 
passions.    Nevertheless,  let  us  after  all  suppose  that  this  man  of 
traffic,  having  passed  the  best  of  his  days  in  fears  and  dangers, 
comes  at  length  so  far  to  triumph  over  both,  as  to  bring  off  a 
good  estate  from  the  mouth  of  the  devouring  element,  and  now 
Uiinks  to  sit  down  and  solace  his  old  age  wi3i  the  acquisitions  of 
his  younger  and  more  daring  years;  let  him,  however,  put  what 
is  past  and  what  is  present  into  the  same  balance,  and  judge 
impartially,  whether  the  present  enjoyment,  which  he  reaps  from 
the  quiet  and  plenty  of  this  poor  remainder  of  his   age  (if  he 
reaps  any),  can  equal  those  perpetual  fears  and  agonies,  which 
not  only  anticipated  and  brought  age  upon  him  before  its  time, 
but  likewise  by  a  continual   racking  solicitude  of  thought,  cut 
him  off  from  all  pleasure  in  the  proper  days  of  pleasure,  and 
from  those  youthful  satisfactions,  which  age  must  by  no  means 
pretend  to.     "  I  am  this  day  fourscore  years  old,"  said  the  aged 
and  rich  Barzillai,  in  2  Sam.  xix.  35,  "  and  can  I  yet  taste  what  I 
eat  or  what  I  drink  ?"    But,  it  seems,  as  dull  as  his  senses  were, 
he  was  severely  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said.    And  who- 
soever lives  to  Barzillai's  years,  shall  not  with  all  Barzillai's  wealth 
and  greatness  (sufficient,  as  we  read,  to  entertain  a  king  and  his 
army)  be  able  to  procure  himself  a  quicker  and  a  better  relish  of 
what  shall  be  set  before  him,  than  Barzillai  had.    For  all  enjoy- 
ment must  needs  be  at  an  end,  where  the  powers  of  enjoying  cease. 
And  if,  in  the  next  place,  we  should  pass  from  the  delicacies  of 
fare  to  the  splendour  of  habit  (another  thing  which  most  of  the 
worid  are  so  much  taken  with),  what  could   the  purple,  and  the 
scarlet,  and  all  the  fineries  of  clothing  avail  a  man,  when  the 
wearer  himself  was  grown  out  of  fashion  ?     In  a  word,  every  man 
must  be  reckoned  to  have  just  so  much  of  the  world  as  he  enjoys 
of  it.     And  the  covetous  man,  we  have  shown,  will  not,  and  the 
old  man  cannot  enjoy  it. 
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But    some  again  fthe  natural  violence  of  their  teiftper  so  dis- 
porang    tbem)  are    for  advancing    and    enriching    themselves,  if 
pos^ble^     by  w^:.  a    course  certainly,  of  all  others,  the  most 
unaccountable  and  preposterous.    For  is  it  not  highly  irrational 
for    a     man  to  sacrifice    the    end    to    the    means  ^     To  hjizard 
his    life     for  the    pursuit  of  that  which,   for    the  sake  and  sup- 
port of    life,  only  can  be  valuable?    Well  indeed   may  the  man 
who    bas   been  bred  up    in  and  accustomed  to  camps,  battles, 
and    sieges,  look  death  and  danger  boldly  in  the  hce ;   but  yet, 
\et  him    not  think  to  look  them  out  of  countenance  too ;  these 
being    e^ils,  no  doubt,  too  great  for  mortality,  with  but  common 
sense   and  reason  about  it,  to  defy.    Nay,  suppose  we  likewise, 
the    man  of  arms  so  fortunate,  as,  in  his  time,  to  have  fought 
himself  into  an  estate  (as  several  such  have  done),  yet  may  not 
even  this  also  prove  a  very  slight  and  contemptible  purchase,  if, 
as  soon  as  it  is  made,  the  man  himself  should  drop  out  of  this 
^orld,   and  so  become  wholly  incapable  of  taking  possession  of 
what  he  had  bought  with  his  life,  but  only  by  his  grave  ? 

Thus,  I  say,  it  often  fares  with  those  soldiers  of  fortune,  or 
field   adventurers,  as  we  may  call  them,  from  whom,  if  we  cast 
our  eye  a  litde  further,  upon  another  sort  of  men,  no  less  eag^r 
a&er  gain  and  grandeur  fix>ai  their  management  of  state  affairs; 
shall  we  find  their  condition  at  all  more  secure?  their  happmess 
more  firmly  fixed?  and  less  at  a  venture  than  that  of  those  of 
the  forementioned  tribe?    No,  surely,  no  less  hazards  meet  the 
statesman  at  the  council-boaid,  than  accost  the  soldier  in    the 
field ;  and  one  had  need  be  as  good  a  fencer,  as  the  other  ought 
to  be  a  fighter,  to  defend  himself:  the  oppositions  he  is  to  con- 
test with,  being  altogether  as  terrible  and  iatal,  though  not  in 
the  same  dress.    For  he  has  the  changeable  will  of  his  prince  or 
superiors,  the  competition  of  his  eouals,  and  the  popular  rage  of 
his  inferiors,  to  guard  and  secure  nimself  against.     And  he  must 
walk  with  a  wary  eye  and  a  steady  foot  inaeed,  who  never  trips 
nor  stumbles  at  any  of  these  cross  blocks,  which,  some  time  or 
other,  will  assuredty  be  cast  before  him;   and   it  is  well  if  he 
carries  not  only  his  foot  but  his  head  too,  so  sure,  as  to  fall  by 
neither  of  them ;  many  wise  men,  I  am  sure,  have  fallen  so. 
For  it  is  not  wisdom,  but  fortune  which  must  protect  Such  a  one ; 
and  fortune  is  no  man's  freehold,  either  to  keep  or  to  command. 

Which  being  truly  his  case,  I  cannot  judge  that  man  happy 
who  is  in  danger  to  be  ruined  every  moment,  and  who  can  neither 
bring  the  causes  of  his  ruin  withm  the  reach  of  his  prospect, 
nor  the  avoidance  of  them  within  the  compass  of  his  power ;  but 
notwithstanding  all  his  art,  wit,  and  cunning,  lies  perpetually 
open  to  a  thousand  inviable,  and,  upon  that  account,  inevitable 
mi9chie6.  And  thus  I  have  shown  the  dangers  which  attend  the 
several  ways  and  passages  by  which  men  aspire  to  wealth  and 
greatness;    the  thmgs  upon  which  the  abuseid  reason  of  man- 
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kind  so  much  dotes^  and  in  which  it  places  so  much  felicitj,  aod 
finds  so  little,    But^    . 

3.   Men    are  frequently  forced    to    make    their    way  to   great 
poss€»3sions  by  the  commission  of  great  sins,  and    therefore  the 
happiness  of  life  cannot  possibly  consist  in  them.     It  has  been  a 
staying,  and  a  remarkable  one  it  is,  that  there  is  no  man  very  rich, 
but  is  either  an  unjust  person  himself,  or  the  heir  of  one  or  other 
who  was  so.    I  dare  not  pronounce  so  severe  a  sentence  unirer- 
sally :   for  I  question  not,  but  throu^  the  good  providence  of 
God,  some  are  as  innocently,  and  with  as  good  a  conscience  lich, 
as  others  can  be  poor:  but  the  ^neral  baseness  and  corruption 
of  men's  practices  has  verified  this  harsh  saying  of  too  many; 
and  it  is  every  day  seen  how  many  serve  the  god  of  this  worfd, 
to  obtain  the  riches  of  it    It  is  true,  the  full  reward  of  a  man's 
unjust  dealing  never  reaches  him  in  this  life ;  but  if  he  has  izot 
sinned  away  all  the  sense,  tenderness,  and  apprehensiveness  of 
his  conscience,  the  grudges  and  regrets  of  it  will   be  still  lilre 
death  in  the  pot,  and  ^ve  a  sad  grumbling  allay  to  all  his  com- 
forts:  nor  shall  his  heart  ever  tod  any  entire,  clear,   unmixed 
content  in  the  wealth  he  has  got,  when  he  shaU  reflect  upon  the 
manner  of  his  getting  it :    and  assure  him  that  nothing  of  all 
that  which  he  possesses  in  the  world,  is  yet  paid  for ;  so  thaf,  if 
the  justice  of  God  should  exact  his  soul  in  payment  of  that  vast 
score,  which  his  sinful  gains  have  run  him  into,  when  this  sad 
debt  come  once  to  be  cfeared  off,  who  then  would  be  gainer ;  or 
what  could  be  got,  when  the  soul  was  lost? 

One  man,  perhaps,  has  been  an  oppressor  and  an  extoitiooer, 
and   waded  to  all  his  wealth  throu^  the  tears  of  widows  and 
orphans.    Another  with  blood  and  perjury,  falsehood  and  Jjiog, 
has  home  down  all  before  him,  and  now  lords  it  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  estate ;  and  the  like  may  be  said  of  others,  who,  by  oiher 
kinds  of  baseness,  have  done  the  same.     But  now,  can  any  of 
these  thriving  miscreants  be  esteemed  or  called  happy  in  such  a 
condition  ?    is  their  mind  clear,  their  conscience  calm  and  quiet, 
and  their  thoughts  generally  undisturbed  ?    For  there  can  Ims  do 
true  happiness,  unless  they  are  so;  forasmuch  as  all  happiness 
must  pass  through  the  mind  and  the  apprehension.    But  God  has 
not  ledK;  himself  so  without  a  witness,  even  in  the  hearts  of  Ae 
most  profli^te  sinners,  as  to  suffer  great  guDt  and  profound  peace 
to  cohabit  m  the  same  breast    Jonah  must  not  thmk  to  disohe^', 
and  then  to  sleep  securely  and  unmolested.    No,  the  storm  will 
i)uickly  be  about  his  ears,  and  the  terrible  remembrancer  within 
will  be  rubbing  up  old  stories,  and  breaking  in  upon  his  false 
repose  with  secret  intimations  of  an  impending  wrath.    So  that, 
if  the  tempter,  at  any  time,  be  at  one  elbow,  to  induce  ^  man  to 
sin ;  conscience  will  not  6iil  to  be  jogging  him  at  the  other,  to 
remind  him  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  is  to  expect  there- 
upon.    This  has  been  the  case  of  the  most  prosperous  sinnefs  in 
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he  -world  ;  these  remorses  and  forebodings  have  stuck  ^lose  to 
hem  in  tkie  midst  of  all  their  plenty,  power,  and  splendour:  a  suffi- 
cient denaonstration,  doubtless,  how  thin  and  counterfeit  all  the  joys 
of  these  grandees  are,  in  spite  of  all  the  jfliourishes  and  fine  shows 
they  malce  in  the  opinion  of  the  foolish  world,  which  sees  &nd  gazes 
upon  th^r  glistering  outside,  But  knows  not  the  dismal  stings  and 
secret  lashes  which  they  feel  within. 

And  tlms  much  for  the  first  general  argument,  proving  that  true 
happiness  consists  not  in  any  earthly  abundance,  taken  from  the 
consideration  of  those  evils  through  which  men  commonly  pass  into 
the  possession  of  it. 

n.  The  second  general  argument  shall  be  taken  from  the  con- 
sideration of  such  evils  as  attend  men,  when  they  come  to  be 
2iCt\ially  possessed  of  this  abundance.    As, 

1.  Excessive,  immoderate  cares.     The  very  management  of  a 
great    estate  is  a  greater  and  more  perplexing  troulSe  than  any 
that   a   poor  man  can  be  subject  to.     Great  riches  superinduce 
new   necessities;   necessities  added  to  those  of  nature,  but  ac- 
counted  much  above   theta ;    to  wit,   the    necessities  of  pomp, 
^ndeur,  and  a  suitable  port  in  the  world.    For  he  who  is  vastly 
Tvch,  must  live  like  one  who  is  so ;    and  whosoever  does  that, 
makes  himself  thereby  a  great  host,  and  his  house  a  great  inn; 
where  the  noise,  the  trouble,  and  the  charge  is  sure  to  be  his,  but 
the  enjoyment,  if  there  be  any,  descends  upon  the  persons  enter- 
tained by  him ;   nay,  and  upon  the  very  servants  of  his  family, 
whose  business  is  only  to  please  their  master,  and  live  upon  him, 
while  the  master's  business  is  to  please  all  that  come  about  him, 
and  sometimes  to  fence  against  them  too.     For  a  gainer  by  all 
his  <;osts  and  chaiges,  by  Sll  that  he  can  give  or  spends  he  shall 
never  be.     Such  being  the  temper  of   most  men  in  the  world, 
that  thoudi  diey  are  never  so  kindly  used,  and  so   generously 
entertained,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  obliged ;  but  go  away,  rather 
envying  their  entertainer's  greatness,  than  acknowledging  his  ^ene- 
rosit}'.     So  that  a  man,  by  widening  or  enlarging  his  condition, 
only  affords  the  malicious  world  about  him  so  man^  more  handles 
to  lay  hold  of  him  by,  than  it  had  before.     It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible that  riches  should  increase,  and  that  care,  with  many  malign 
accidents  besides,  should  not  increase  with  them.     This  is  the 
dark  shadow,  which  still  follows  those  shining  bodies.     And  care 
is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  of  the  mind;   the  toil 
and  very  day-labour  of  the  soul.     And  what  felicity,  what  enjoy- 
ment can  there  be  in  incessant  labour?    For  enjoyment  is  pro- 
perly attractive,   but  labour  expensive.     And  all  pleasure  adds 
and  takes  in  something  to  the  stores  of  nature ;  while  work  and 
labour  is  still  upon  the  exporting  and  the  spending  hand.     Care- 
is  a  consuming  and  a  devouring  thing,  and  with  a  kmd  of  spiteful, 
as  well  as  craving  appetite,  preys  upon  the  best  and  noblest  things 
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of  a  man,  and  is  not  to  be  put  off  with  any  of  the  dainties  of  his  ^ 
full  table;  but  his  thoughts,  bU  natural  rest  and  recreations,  are 
the  viands  which  his  cares  feed  upon.    And  is  not  that  wcalihv 
great  one,  think  we,  very  happy,  whose  riches  shall  force   him  to 
fie  awake,  while  his  very  porter  is  asleep?  and  whose   gTeati:.e^ 
shall  hardly  allow  him  so  niuch  as  time  to  eat  ?     Certainly,  met 
a  one  sustains  all  the  real  miseries  of  want,  no  less  tban  he  wbo 
seeks  his  meat  from  door  to  door.     For  he  is  as  much  stax>^ed,  wbf> 
cannot  find  when,  as  he  who  cannot  find  what  to  eat ;  aod  he  dies 
as  surely,  who  is  pressed  to  death  with  heaps  of  gold   and  silver, 
as  he  who  is  crushed  under  a  heap  of  stones  or  dirt-     The   xualig* 
nity  and  corroding  quality  of  care  is,  to  aU  intents  and    purposes 
of   mischief,   the  same,  be  the   cause   of   it  never  so    differem 
And   \Vhether  poverty  or  riches   produce  the  vexation,    the   im* 
pression  it  makes  upon   the  heart  is  alike  from   both.      **  Tbev 
who  will  be  rich,"  says  St.  Paulj  1  Tim.  vi.  9,  *^  pierce    them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows;"  and  those,  it  seems,  sorrows 
not  of  the  lighter  and  more  transient  sort,  which  give  tlie  mind 
but  feeble  touches  and  short  visits,  and  quickly  go  off  ag;ain  ;  but 
they  are  such  as  strike  daggers  into  it :    such  as  enter  into  fhe 
innermost  parts  and  powers  of  it :  and  in  a  word,  pierce  it  ihrougi) 
and  through,  and  draw  out  the  very  life  and  spirit  ihrough  ik^ 
wound   they  make.      These  are  the   peculiar   and    extraordinar} 
sorrows  wliich  go  before,  accompany »  and  follow  riches:  and  there 
is  no   man,  though  in  never  so  low  a  station,  who  sets  his  heart 
upon  growing  rich,  but  shall,  in  his  proportion,  be  sure   to  hzxf 
his  share  of  them.    But  then,  let  us  cast  our  eye  upon  the  bluest 
condition   of   wealth   and   abundance   which  this  w^orld    afford??: 
to  wit,  the  royal  estate  of  princes :    yet  neither  can  this  be  tnjlv 
esteemed  an  estate  of  happiness  and  fruition  ;  but  as  much  advaDced 
above  all  other  conditions  in  care  and  anxiety,  as  it  is  in  power  and 
dignity.     The  greatest  and  the  richest  prince  can  have  but  the  enjoy- 
ment of  one  man  ;  but  he  sustains  the  united  cares  and  concerns  ot 
as  many  millions,  as  he  commands^     The  troubles  of  the  whok 
nation  concentrate  in  the  throne,  and  lodge  themselves  in  the  ro}^ 
diadem.  So  that  it  may,  in  effect,  he  but  too  truly  ^id  of  every  princp 
that  he  wears  a  crown  of  thorns  together  with  his  purple  robe  (as 
the  greatest  of  princes  once  did),  and  that  his  throne  is  nothing  else 
but  the  seat  imperial  of  care.     But, 

2.  The  second  evil  which  attends  the  possession  of  riches,  is 
an  insatiable  desire  of  getting  more,  Eccles.  v.  10,  "  He  wlia 
loves  money  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  it,"  says  Solomon.  And 
I  believe  it  would  be  no  hard  matter  to  assign  more  instances  of 
such  as  riches  have  made  covetous,  than  such  as  covetousness 
has  made  rich.  Upon  which  account  a  man  can  never  truly  enjoy 
what  he  actually  has,  through  the  eager  pursuit  of  what  he  hiis 
not ;  his  heart  is  still  running  out  ;  still  upon  the  chase  of  a  new 
game,  and  so  never  thinks  of  using  what  it  has  already  acquire* 
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And   n^ust  it  not  now  be  one  of  the  greatest  miseries,  for  a  man 
to  have    a.  perpetual  hunger  upon  him,  and  to  have  bis  appetite 
gro^w^   fiercer  and  sharper  amidst  the  very  objects  and  oppprtuni- 
ties    of  satisfaction  ?    Yet  so  it  is  usually  with  men  hugely  rich. 
They    have,  arid  they  covet:  riches  flow  in  upon  them,  and  yet 
riches    are  the  only  things  they  are  still  looking  after.      Their 
desires    are  answered,  ana  while  they  are  answered  they  are  en- 
larged ;    they  grow  wider  and  stronger,  and  bring  such  a  dropsy 
upon  the  soul,  that  the  more  it  takes  in  the  more  it  may;  just  like 
some    drunkards,  who  even  drink  themselves  athirst,  and  have  no 
reason  in  the  world  for  their  drinking  more,  but  their  having  drank 
too  much  already. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  plague,  than  to  be  always  baited 
with      the    importunities  of   a    growmg    appetite*      Beggars  are 
troublesome,  even  in  the  streets  as  we  pass  through   them ;   but 
how^    much  more  when  a  man  shall  carry  a  perpetually  clamorous 
beg^gar  in  his  own  breast,  which  shall  never  leave  off  crying, 
Give,  give,  whether  a  man  has  any  thing  to  give  or  no?    Such 
a  one,  though  never  so  rich,  is  like  a  man  with  a  numerous  charge 
of  children,  with  a  great  many  hungry  mouths  about  him  to  be 
fed,   and  litde  or  nothing  to  feed  them  with.     For  he  creates  to 
himself  a  kind   of  new  nature,  by  bringing  himself  under  the 
power  of  new  necessities  and  desires.     Whereas  nature  considered 
in  itself,  and  as  true  to  its  own  rules,  is  contented  with  little,  and 
reason  and  religion  enables  us  to  take  up  with  less,  and  so  adds 
to  its  strength  by  contracting  its  appetites  and  retrenching  its  occa- 
sions. 

There  is  no  condition  so  full  and  affluent,  but  content  ,is  and 
Will  be  a  necessary  supplement  to  make  a  man  happy  in  it;  and 
to  compose  the  mind  in  the  want  of  something  or  other,  which  it 
would  be  otherwise  hankering  after.  And  if  so,  how  wretched 
must  that  man  needs  be,  who  is  perpetually  impoverishing  himself 
by  new  indigences  founded  upon  new  desires  and  imaginary  empti- 
ness, still  disposing  him  to  seek  for  new  reliefs  and  accessions  to 
that  plenty,  which  is  already  become  too  big  for  consumption  and 
the  just  measures  of  nature;  which  never  finds  any  real  pleasure, 
but  in  the  satisfaction  of  some  real  want !     . 

But  as  for  the  insatiable  miser,  whom  we  are  now  speaking  of, 
what  difference  is  there  between  such  a  one  and  a  man  over  h^ad 
and  ears  in  debt,  and  dogged  by  his  creditors  wheresoever  he 
goes  ?  For  the  miser  is  as  much  disquieted,  dunned,  and  called 
upon  by  the  eagerness  of  his  own  desires,  as  he  whose  door  is 
haunted  and  rapped  at  every  hour,  by  those  who  come  crying 
after  him  for  what  he  owes  them ;  both  are  equally  pulled  and 
haled  to  do  that  which  they  are  unable  to  do ;  for  as  the  poor 
man  cannot  satisfy  his  creditors,  so  neither  can  the  rich  man 
satisfy  his  grasping,  endless  desires.  And  this  is  the  direct  and 
natural  result  of  increasing  wealth.     Riches  are  still  made  the 
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reason  of  ricbes  ;  and  men  get  only  that  they  may  lay  up,  and  lay 
up  only  that  they  may  keep.  Upon  which  principle,  it  is  e\'idcnt, 
that  the  covetous  person  is  always  thinking  himself  in  ^want,  and 
consequently  as  far  from  any  true  relish  of  happiness,  as  he  must 
needs  be  wno  apprehends  himself  under  that  condition,  which  of  all 
thing?  in  the  world  he  most  abhors. 

3.  The  third  evil  which  attends  men  in  ^e  possession  of  the 
abundance  of  this  world  is,  that  such  a  condition  is  the  proper 
scene  of  temptation.      ^'  It  brings  men,"  as  the  apostle   tells  us, 
in  the  forecited  1  Tim.  vi.   9,   "  into  a  snare,   and   into    many 
foolish  and  hurtful  lusts^^  and  such  as  drown  men,  in    destruc- 
tion and  perdition."     So  hard  it  is  for  the  corruption  of  man's 
nature  not  to   work,  where  it  has  such  plenty  of  materials  to 
work  upon.    For  who  so  strongly  tempted  to  pride,  as  he  who 
has  riches  to  bear  it  out  ?    Who  so  prone  to  be  luxurious,  as  he 
who  has  wealth  to  feed  and  maintain  his  luxuiy?    Who  so  apt 
to  besot  himself  with  idleness,  as  he  who  can  command  and  hare 
all  things,  and  yet  do  nbthing  ?    It  is  a  miracle  almost  for  a  rich 
man  not  to  be  overrun  with  vice,  having  bodi  such  strong  in- 
clinations to  it  from  within,  and  such  inducements  and  opporttim- 
ties  to  it  from  without.     To  be  rich  in  money,  and  rich  in  good 
works  too,  rarely  occur.     All  opportunity  and  power  to  grati^- 
a  man's  vicious  humour,  is  a  shrewd  temptation  to  him  actually 
to  do  so.    Where  riches  are  at  hand,  all  impediments  and  obstruc- 
tions vanish.     For  what  is  it  which  gold  will  not  command? 
What  sin  so  costly,  which  the  rich  man  may  not  venture  upon, 
if  he  can  but  stretch  his  conscience  to  the  measures  of  his  purse  ^ 
Such   a  one's  condition  places    him    in    the  very  high-way  to 
damnation ;    while  it  surrounds  and  besets  him   with  all   those 
allurements  which  are  apt  to  beguile  and  ruin  souls.     And  a  man 
must  have  a  rare  masteiy  of  himself,  and  a  control  of  his  affec- 
tions, to  be  able  to  look  a  pleasing  vice  in  the  face,  and  to  despise 
it,  when  the  affluence  of  his  fortune  shall  give  him  his  free  choice 
of  all  those  pleasures,  which  his  nature  so  mightily  importunes  him 
to.     But  it  is  scarce  an  age  that  can  give  us  an  instance  of  such 
an  impregnable  and  reserved  abstemiousness  under  such  circuit- 
stances;    men   are  generally  treacherous  and  false  to  themselves 
and  their  greatest  concerns ;  wretchedly  weak  and  pliant  to  their 
innate  viciousness,  when  it  is  once  called  forth  and  inflamed  by 
the  provocations  it  receives  from  the  wealth  and  plenty  they  wal- 
low in. 

Whence  it  is,  that  many  hopeful  young  men  debauch  and 
drown  themselves  in  sensualitj^,  and  come  at  length  to  lose  both 
their  souls  and  their  wits  too ;  and  that  only  because  it  was  their 
lot  to  be  born  to  great  estates,  and  thereby  to  have  money 
enough  to  keep  pace  wifh  their  lewd  desires,  and  to  answer  them 
with  full  and  constant  supplies ;  while  others,  in  the  meantime, 
whose   nature   and   temper  was,  perhaps,  not  at  all   better  than 
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their  o'wti  have  taken  to  the  ways  of  industry  and  virtue,  and  so 
made   iKemselves  both  useful  in  their  live^,  and  happy  after  their 
death,  only  through  the  mercy  of  Providence  stinting  Aeir  worldly 
fortunes,    and   thereby   cutting  off  those  incentives  of  lust  and 
instnimeTits  of  sin,  which  have  inveigled  and  abused  others,  and 
brought    them  headlong  to  destruction.     Certain  it  is,  that  a  rich 
man   must  use  great  caution  to  keep  himself  clear  from  sin,  and 
add    greater  strength  and  force  to  his  resolutions  to  make  himself 
virtuous,  than  men  in  other  circumstances  need  to  do :  for  he  has 
greater   temptations  to  break  through  than  they  have ;  and  conse- 
quently cannot  make  good  his  ground  at  the  same  rate  of  vigilance 
and  activity,  which  persons  less  assaulted  may.     Which  being  his 
case,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  happiness  there  can  be  in  that  con- 
dition, which  renders  virtue,  a  thing  in  itself  so  difficult,  infinitely 
laore    difficult ;  which  turns  the  strait  gate  into  a  needle's  eye,  and 
makes  hell  itself,  which  is  so  broad  already,  ten  times  broader  than 
it  vras  before. 

4.    The  fourth  evil   attending  men  in  the  possession  of  this 
earthly  abundance  is,  the  malice  and  envy  of  the  world  round 
about   them.     The  bounties  of  Providence  are  generally  looked 
upon   with  an  evil  eye,  by  such  as  are  not  the  objects  of  them 
themselves.     And  some  have  no  other  fault  so  much  as  objected 
against    them,  to  provoke  the    invectives    and    satires  of  foul 
mouths,  but  only  that  they  thrive  in  the  world,  that  they  have 
fair  estates,  and  so  need  not  herd  themselves  with  the  rabble,  nor 
lick  the  spittle  of  great  ones,  nor  own  any  other  dependences,  but 
upon  God  in  the  first   place,  and  upon   themselves  in  the  next. 
So  long  as  malice  and  envy  lodge  in  the  breast  of  mankind,  it 
is  impossible   for  a  man  in  a  wealthy,  flourishing  condition,  not 
to  fed  the  stroke  of  men's  tongues,  and  of  their   hands  too,  if 
occasion  serves.     The  fuller  the  branches  are,  the  more  shall  the 
tree  be  flung  at.     What  impeached  Naboth  of  treason  and  blas- 
phemy, but  his  spacious  vineyard,  too  convenient  for  his  potent 
neighbour,  to  let  the  owner  enjoy  it  long  ?    What  made  the  king  of 
Babylon  invade  Judea,   but  the  royal  stores  and  treasures  dis- 
played and  boasted  of  by  Hezekiah  before  the  Chaldean  ambas- 
sadors, to  the  supplanting  of   his  crown,  and  the  miserable  cap- 
tivity of  his  posterity?      In   Sylla^s  bloody  proscription,  matters 
came  to  that  pass  in  Rome,  that  if  a  man  had  hut  a  fair  garden, 
a  rich  jewel,  or  but  a  ring  of  value,  it  was  enough  to  get  his  name 
posted  up  in  the  cut-throat  roll,  and  to  cost  him  his  life,  for  hav- 
ing any  thing  worth  the  taking  firom   him.     Seldom  do  armies 
invade    poor    day-labouring    countries;    they  are    not    the    thin 
weather-beaten   cottages,   but   the  opulent  trading    cities,   which 
invite  the  plunderer;  and  war  goes  on  but  heavfly,  where  there 
is  no  prospect  of  spoil  to  enliven  it.     So  that,  whether  we  look 
upon   societies  or  single  persons,  still  we  shall  find   them  both 
owing  this  to  their  great  wealth,  that  it  gives  them  the  honour  to 
Vol.  n-— 33  y  2 
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be  thought  ^orth  raining,  and  a  fit  prey  for  those  who  shall  think 
they  deserve  that  wealth  better  than  themselves;  as,  they  may  be 
sure,  enough  will. 

And  thus  much  for  the  second  general  argument,  proving  that 
true  happiness  consists  not  in  any  earthly  abundance,  taken  from  the 
consideration  of  ihose  evils  which,  for  tne  most  part,  if  not  always, 
attend  and  go  along  with  it.     But, 

III.  The  third  general  argument  for  the  proof  of  the  same,  shall 
be  taken  from  the  utter  inability  of  the  greatest  earthly  riches  to  re- 
move those  things  which  chiefly  render  men  miserable:  and  this 
will  appear  to  us,  if  we  reflect,  1.  Upon  what  aflects  the  mind ;  and 
2.  Upon  what  affects  the  body.     And  here, 

1.  First  for  that  which  afiects  a  man's  spiritual  part,  his  mind. 
Suppose  that  to  be  grieved  and  labouring  under  the  most  press- 
ing and  unsupportable  of  all   griefs,  trouble  of  conscience:  and 
what  can   riches,   power,  or  honour  contribute  to   its  removal? 
Can  they  pluck  out  any  of  those  poisoned   arrows,  which  the 
apprehension  of  God's  wrath  fasten  in  the  soul  ?     Can  they  heal 
the  wounds  and  assuage  the  anguish  of  a  conscience  moaning  and 
even   gasping  under  &e  terrors  of  the  Almighty?      Nay,  let  the 
grief  arise  but  from  a  temporal  cause,  as  suppose  the  death  and 
loss  of  a  dear  friend,  the  diminution  of  a  man's  honour,  or  the 
like ;  and  what  miserable  comforters  in  any  of  these  cases  are  the 
heaviest  bags  and  the  fullest  cofieris  ?     l!he  pleasure  arising  torn 
all  other  temporal  enjoyments  cannot  equal  the  smart  which  the 
mind   endures  firom  the   loss  of  any  one  of  them.      For  wba; 
pleasure  did  David  find  in  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and  all  his 
royal  greatness,  when  his  dear  (though  sottishly  beloved)  Absa- 
lom was  torn  from  him  ?     What  enjoyment  had  Haman  in  all  his 
court  preferments,  his  grandeur  and  interest  in  his  royal  master's 
afiection,  when  Mordecai,  his  most ,  maligned  enemy,  refused  (o 
cringe  to  him  in  the   gate?     Why  just  none  at  all,  if  we  may 
take  his  word  for  it,  wno  should  know  his  own  mind  best.    For 
in  Esther  v.  11,  12,  when  he  had  reckoned  up  all  his  wealth, 
glory,  and  greatness,  together  with  his  numerous  ofispring,  de- 
signed, as  he  thought,  to  inherit  all  of  it,  he  adds  in  the  13th 
verse, — ^and  a  remarkable    passage  it  is — "  Yet  all  this   availeth 
me  nothing,  so  long   as  I  see  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the 
king's  gate."     The  pride  of  his  swelling  heart,  and  the  envy  of  his 
malicious  eye,  racked  and  tormented  him  more  than  all  that  the 
splendour'  and   magnificence  of   the  Persian   court  (the   greatest 
then  in  the  world)  could  delight  or  gratify  him  with.     And  now, 
what  poor  contributors  must  these  earthly  enjoyments  needs  be  to 
a  man's  real  happiness,  when  a  hundred  pleasures  shall  not  be  able 
to  counterbalance  one  sorrow  ?    But  that  one  cross  accident  shall 
sour  the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  comforts ;  and  the  mind  shall  as 
really  droop,  languish,  and  pine  away,  while  a  man  is  surrounded 
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with  VMt  treasures,  rich  attendance,  and  a  plentiful  table,  as  if  he 
had  neitber  where  to  lay  his  head,  nor  wherewithal  to  fill  his 
mouth.  For  all  the  deUght  he  does  or  can  reap  from  his  other 
coioforts,  serves  only  to  quicken  and  increase  the  sense  of  that 
calamity  which  has  actually  taken  possession  of  him.  But  in 
the 

2.    PlsM^e,  let  us  consider  the  miseries  which. affect  the  body, 
and    lire    shall  find  that  the    greatest  pleasure  ariang  from  any 
degree    of  wealth  or  plenty  whatsoever,  is  so  far  from  reaching 
the    soul,  that  it  scarce  pierces  the  skin.     What  would  a  man 
give    to    purchase  a  release,  nay,  but  a  small  recite,  from  the 
extreme  pains  of  the  gout  or  stone ;  and  yet,  if  he  could  fee  his 
pfav^cian    with    both    the    Indies,  neither    art    nor    money    can 
redeem,  or  but  reprieve  him  from  his  misery.    No  man  feels  the 
pangs  or  tortures  of  his  present  distemper  (be  it  what  it  will)  at 
all  the  less  for  his  being  rich.    His  riches  indeed  may  have  occa- 
sioned, but  they  cannot  allay  them.    No  man's  fever  bums  the 
gentler,  for  his  drinking  his  juleps  in  a  golden  cup.    Nor  could 
Alexander  himself  at  the  pnce  of  all  his  Conquests,  *  antidote  or 
recall  the  poisonous  draught,  when  it  had  once  ^ot  into  his  veins. 
When  God  shall  think  fit  to  cast  a  man  upon  his  bed  of  pain  or 
sickness,  let  him  summon  about  him  his  thousands  and  his  ten 
thousands,  his  lands  and  his  rich  manors,  and  see  whether  he  can 
bribe,  or  buy  off,  or  so  much  as  compound  with  his  distemper,  but 
for  one  night's  rest.     No ;  the  sick  bed  is  so  Uke  the  grave,  which  it 
leads  to,  that  it  uses  rich  and  poor,  prince  and  peasant  all  alike. 
Pain  has  no  respect  of  persons,  but  strikes  all  with  an  equal  and  an 
impartial  stroke.  > 

We  know  how  God  reproved  the  foolish  wordling,  (as  our 
Saviour  tells  us,)  in  Luke  xii.  20:  '^Thou  fool,"  says  he,  ^Mhis 
night  shall  thy  soul  be  required  of  thee,  and  then  whose  shall  all 
those  things  be,  which  thou  hast  hoarded  up?"  But  we  may 
bring  the  sentence  here  pronounced  much  lower,  and  yet  render 
it  dreadful  enough,  even  within  the  compass  of  tbis  life ;  and  say. 
Thou  fool,  this  night,  this  day  shall  thy  health  and  strength  be 
taken  from  thee;  and  then,  what  pleasure,  what  enjoyment  will 
all  thy  possessions  afford  thee?  God  may  smite  thee  with  some 
lingering,  dispiriting  disease,  which  shall  crack  the  strength  of 
thy  sinews,  and  suck  the  marrow  out  of  thy  bones ;  and  then, 
what  pleasure  can  it  be  to  wrap  thy  living  skeleton  in  purple, 
and  rot  ialive  in  cloth  of  gold  ?  when  thy  clothes  shall  serve  only 
to  upbraid  the  uselessness  of  thy  limbs,  and  thy  rich  fare  stand 
before  thee  only  to  reproach  and  tantalize  the  weakness  of  thy 
stomach;  while  thy  consumption  is  every  day  dressing  thee  up 
for  the  worms  ?  All  which,  I  think,  is  a  sufficient  demonstration, 
that  plenty  and  enjoyment  are  not  the  same  thing.  They  are  the 
inward  strength  and  sufficiency  of  a  man's  faculties,  which  must 
render  him  a  subject  capable  of  tasting  or  enjoying  the  good 
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things  which  Providence  bestows  upon  him.  But  as  it  is  God  oolv 
who  creates,  so  it  is  be  alone  who  must  support  and  preserve  these ; 
and  when  he  withdraws  his  hand,  and  lets  nature  sink  into  its  ori- 

Eal  weakness  and  insufficiency,  all  a  man's  delights  fail  him,  all 
enjoyments  vanish.     For  no  man,  to  be  sure,  can  enjoy  him^lf 
any  longer  than  he  can  be  said  to  be  himself. 

But  now,  if  riches  are  thus  wholly  unable  of  themselves  lo 
eflect  any  thing  towards  a  man's  relief,  under  a  corporal  nia]ad\, 
how  can  they,  as  such,  deserve  the  name  of  felicity  ?     For  wba: 
are  they  good  for?     What  can  they  do  for  him  ?     The  man  is  sick, 
and  his  disease  torments,  and.  death  threatens  him ;  and   can  they 
either  remove  the  one,  or  keep  off  the  other?     Nothings  less. 
But  it  will  be  answered,  peiiiaps,  that  when  a  man  is  w3l  and 
healthy,  they  may  serve  him  for  many  conveniences  of  life.     They 
may  do  so,  I  confess ;  but  then  this  also  is  as  true,  that  he  who  is 
healthy  and  well,  may  enjoy  all  the  necessaiy  satisfactions  which  bis 
nature  calls  for,  though  he  has  no  other  nches  in  the  world,  bat 
those  poor  incomes  which  he  daily  earns  with  the  labour  of  bis 
hands  or  the  working  of  his  brain.     So  that  the  sum  and   result 
of  all  their  efficacy  towards  a  man's  happiness,  amounts  but  to  this: 
diat  riches  may  indeed    minister    something  to  the    making  of 
that  person   happy,  who  is  in  such  a  condition  of  health   and 
strength,  as  may  enable  him,  if  he  pleases,  to  make  himself  happy 
without  them.     For  a  bare  competence,  and  that  a  very  slender  one 
too,  will  answer  all  the  needs  of  nature;  and  where  a  competence  'is 
sufficient,  an  abundance,  I  am  sure,  cannot  be  necessaiy.     And  this 
introduces  the 

4.  And  last  argument,  to  prove  that  man's  happiness  consists 
not  in  any  earthly  abundance,  taken  from  this  consideration ;  that 
the  greatest  happiness  which  this  life  is  capable  of,  may  be,  and 
actually  has  been,  enjoyed  without  this  abundance;  and  conse- 
quently, cannot  depend  upon  it.  Now  that,  undoubtedly,  is  the 
chief  happiness  of  life;  for  the  attainment  of  which  aU  other 
things  are  designed  but  as  the  means  and  subservient  instruments. 
And  what  else  can  this  be,  but  the  content,  quiet,  and  inward 
satisfaction  of  a  man's  mind  ?  For  why,  or  for  what  other  ima- 
ginable reason,  are  riches,  power,  and  .honour,  so  much  valued  by 
men,  but  because  they  promise  themselves  that  content  and  satis- 
faction of  mind  from  them,  which,  they  fully  believe,  cannot  odier- 
wise  be  had  ?  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  inward  reasoning  of  men's 
minds  in  the  present  case.  But  the  experience  of  thousands 
(against  which  all  arguments  signify  nothing)  irrefragably  evinces 
the  contrary.  For  was  there  not  a  sort  of  men,  whom  we  read 
of  in  the  former  ages  of  the  world,  called  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, who  even  while  they  lived  in  the  world,  lived  above  it, 
and  in  a  manner  without  it;  and  yet  all  the  while  accounted 
themselves  the  happiest  men  in  it?  And  from  these,  if  we  pass 
to  the  professors  and  practisers  of  a  higher  philosophy,  the  apos- 
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ties    and  primitive  Ohristiails,  who  ever  so  •  overflowed  with  spi- 
ritual joy  as  they  did?    "A  joy  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory," 
as   St*  I*aul  terms  it ;  a  joy  not  to  be  forced  or  ravished  from  the 
heart    once  possessed  of  it,  as  our  Saviour  himself,  the  great  giver 
of    it,    lias  assured  us.      Hear  St.  Paul  and  Silas  singing  out  this 
joy    aloud  in  the  dismal  prison,  where  they  sat   expectmg  death 
every   moment.     And  from  hence  to  proceed  to  the  next  ages  of 
the   church:  who  could  be  fuller  of,  and  more  transported  with , a 
joyous  sense  of  their  condition,  than  the  martyrs  of  those  primin 
tive   times,  who  were  so  far  from  any  of  the  accommodations  of 
this   ^^w^orld,  that  their  only  portion  in  it,  was  to  live  in  hunger, 
ivsikedness,  and  want,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  but  the  bodies, 
in    and  through  which  they  suflered  all   these  afflictions!     And 
as    this  internal,  spiritual  comfort,   is  doubtless  the  highest  that 
human  nature  is  capable  of,  and  may  serve  instead  of  all  other, 
so    it   descends  even  to  those  of  the  lowest  condition.     And  the 
poor,  labouring  peasant,  with  his  coarse  fare,  and  a  good   con- 
science to  season  and  make  a  feast  of  it,  feeds  as  cheerfully,  and 
vsrith    as    much    inward    satisfaction,   as    his    great    landlord,  or 
flourishing  neighbour  can  ;  there  being,  for  the  roost  part,  as  much 
of  real  enjoyment  under  the  meanest .  cottage,  as  within  the  walls 
of  the  stateliest  and  most  magnificent  palaces.     For  does  not  the 
honest  ploughman,  whose  strength  is  his  whole  estate,  and  his 
Aay's  work  his  revenue,  carry  about  him  as  light  a  heart,  and  as 
clear  a  breast,  as  he  who  commands  armies,  or  can  call  thirtyrfive 
millions  his  own  ?     No  doubt  he  does ;   and  his  experience  (an 
evidence  too  great  to  be  borne  down)  will  vouch  the  same.     Ac- 
cordingly, let  any  one  show  me  that  enjoyment  or  pleasure,  which 
men  seek  for  from  a  vast  estate  in  land  or  moneys^  and  I  will 
show  the  same  or  something  equal  to  it,  full  as  high  and  satisfac- 
tory, in  that  man  who  cahnot  call  one  foot  of  land  in  the  whole 
world  his  own,  and  whose  purse  never  reached  beyond  the  present, 
nor  knew  what  it  was  to  lay  up  for  the  mon^w.     Many,  doubtless, 
very  many  such  there  are,  who  eat  their  bread  with  as  much  relish, 
sleep  as  soundly,  think  as  cheerfully,  and  rejoice  as  much  in  their^ 
homely  dame,  and  ragged  children,  together  with  their  bigh-shoed 
companions,  as  those  who  can  command  sea  and  land  to  their 
tables,  domineer  over  kingdoms,  and  set  their  foot  upon  the  necks 
of  conquered  nations. 

Content  is  the  gift  of  Heaven,  and  not  the  certain  effect  of  any 
thing  upon  earth;  and  it  is  as  easy  for  Providence  to  convey  it 
without  wealth  as  with  it;  it  being  the  undeniable  prerogative  of 
the  first  cause,  that  whatsoever  it  does  by  the  mediation  of  second 
causes,  it  can  do  immediately  by  itself  without  them.  The  hea- 
vens can  and  do  every  day  derive  water  and  refreshment  upon 
the  earth  without  either  pipes  or  conduits;  though  the  weakness 
of  human  industrj'  is  forced  to  fly  to  these  little  assistances  to 
compass  the  same  effects.     Happiness  and  comfort  stream  imme- 
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diately  from  God  himself,  as  light  issues  from  the  sun,  and  ^me- 
tuoes  looks  and  darts  itself  into  the  meanest  corners,    while  it 
forbears  to  visit  the  laigest  and  (he  noblest  rooms.     Every  man 
is  happy  or  miserable^  as  the  temper  of  his  mind  places  him, 
either  directly  under,  or  beside  the  influences  of  the  divine  nature ; 
which  enlighten  and  enliven  the  disposed  mind  with  secret,  in- 
effable joys,  and  such  as  the  vicious  or  unprepared  mind  is  wholly 
unacquainted  with.     ^^We  have  nothing,  apd  yet  we  possess  all 
thin^,"  says  the  apostle,  in  2  Cor.  vi.  10.     And  can  a  greater 
happiness  be  imagined,   dian  that  which   gives  a  man    here  all 
things  in  possession,  together  with  a  glorious  eternity  in  reversion  ? 
In  a  word,  it  is  not  what  a  man  has,  but  what  he  is,  which  must 
make  him  happy.     And  thus,  as  I  have  demonstrated  the  utter  in- 
sufficiency of  riches  to  make  men  happy,  so  to  confirm  the  hj§b 
reason  of  our  Saviour's  dissuasive  from  covetousness,  against  all 
objections,   or  so  much  as  pretences  to  the  contrary,  we    shall 
further  observe,  that  covetousness  is  by  no  means  a  certain  way 
to  procure  riches ;  and,  if  neither  riches  can  make  a  man  happy, 
nor  covetousness  make  him  rich,  all  pleas  for  it  must  needs  be 
torn   up  by  the  very  roots.    And  for  this,  we  need  not  assign 
any  other  ground  or  cause  of  the  strange  and  frequent  disq)point- 
menls  which  covetousness  meets  with  in  the  ends  it  drives  at ;  if 
we  con^der  the  nature  of  the  means  and  instruments  which  it 
makes  use  of  for  the  bringing  of  these  ends  about     Such  as  are 
fraud  and  force,  and  schism  and  sedition,  sacrilege  and  rebellion, 
all  of   them  practices  carrying    the  curse    of    God    inseparably 
cleaving  to  them  and  inherent  in  them.     And  to  show  this  in 
the  principal  of  them,  the  violation  of  things  sacred,  who  ever 
knew  any  family  made  rich   by  sacrilege?  or  any  robber  of  the 
altar,  but  sooner  or  later  he  fell  a  just  sacrifice  to  the  shrine  he 
robbed?     Covetousness  may  possibly  sometimes  procure  such  a 
one  a  broad  estate  for  the  present,  but  a  long  one  never.     Wealth 
may  brave  and  flourish  it  for  a  while  in  the  front  and  forepart  of 
his  life,   but  poverty  generally  brings    up    the    rear.      For   the 
justice  of  God  is  never  in  jest,  nor  does  it  work  by  halves  in  such 
caj^es;  but  whether  by  a  speedy  or  lingering  execution,  by  strik- 
ing or  eating  through  the  cursed  thing,  it  will  be  sure  to  make 
good  its  blow  at  last.     A  notable  instance  of  which  we  have  in  the 
faction   which   carried   all   before  it  in  the   Grand   Rebellion  of 
forty-one.      Men  were  then  factious  and  rapacious,  because  they 
were  first  covetous ;  and  none  more  so,  than  a  pack  of  incendiaries, 
who  had   usurped   the  name  of  ministers  of  the   gospel.     For 
these  were  the  men  who  with  such  rage  and  vehemence  preached 
down  episcopacy  and  the  established  government  of  the  church, 
in  hopes  to  have  had  a  great  part,  at  least,  of  the  revenues  of  it 
bestowed  upon  them  for  their  pairrs.     But,  alas,  poor  tools!  they 
understood  not  the  work  they  were  employed  in;   for  the  lay- 
grandees,  their  masters  (who  had  more  wit  with  their  godliness), 
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meant    no  such  thing:  no,  the  hunters  never  intended  that  the 

hounds    should  eat  the  hare ;  but  though  their  throats,  their  noise, 

And  their  fangs  were  made  use  of  to  run  it  down  and  catch  it ;  yet 

being  once  caught,  they  quickly  found  that  it  was  to  be  meat  only 

for  their  masters ;  and  that  whatsoever  became  of  the  constitution  of 

the  church,  effectual  care  was  taken,  that  the  lands  of  it  should  go 

another  way.    And  in  good  earnest,  it  would  fare  but  very  ill  with 

mankind,  if  all  that  the  mouth  gapes  for,  the  hand  should  be  able 

to  grasp.     But,  thanks  be  to  Grod,  innumerable  are  the  ways  which 

Providence  has  (some  of  them  visible,  and  some  secret  and  mvisible, 

but   all  of  them  certain),  by  which  it  crosses  and  confounds  the 

greedy  wretch,  even  in  his  most  refined  contrivances  and  arts  of 

getting ;  and  thereby  gives  the  world  a  convincing  proof,  one  would 

think  (if  experience  could  convince  men),  that  it  is  God,  and  God 

alone,  who  (as  Moses  said  to  the  Israelites)  must  teach  men  to  get 

^vrealth,  as  well  as  enable  themi  to  enjoy  it.    And  consequently,  that 

for  a  man  to  be  covetous,  and  poor  too,  a  miser  and  yet  a  beggar,  is 

no  such  paradox,  as  to  imply  either  an  inconsistency  in  the  thing 

itself,  or  a  contradiction  in  the  terms. 

And  now,  in  the  last  place,  having  finished  the  subject  before 
us,  in  the  several  particulars  proposed  to  be  discourseci  of  by  us : 
let  us  sum  up  and  recapitulate  all  in  a  few  words,  viz.  That  since 
it  is  natural  for  men  to  design  to  ma^e  their  lives  as  happy  as  they 
can ;  and  since  they  promise  themselves  this  happiness  from  riches, 
and  thereupon  use  covetousness  as  the  surest  means  to  attain  these 
riches;  and  yet,  upon  all  the  foregoing  accounts,  it  is  manifest,  that 
neither  can  covetousness  certainly  procure  riches,  nor  riches  certainly 
procure  a  man  this  happiness ;  it  must  follow,  by  an  unavoidable 
inference,  that  covetousness  must  needs  be  in  the  same  degree  irra- 
tional, in  which  riches  are  to  this  great  end  ineffectual;  and  conse- 
quently, that  there  is  as  .littk  reason  for  avarice,  as  there  is  reli- 
gion in  it.    And  therefore,  that  the  covetous  person  (whatsoever  he 
may  seem,  either  in  his  own  or  the  world's  opinion)  is,  in  truth, 
neither  rich,  reasonable,  nor  religious ;  but  chargeable  with  all  that 
folly,  and  liable  to  all  that  misery,  which  is  justly  the  shame  and 
portion  of  those,  who  (according  to  those  other  excellent  words  of 
our  Saviour,  in  the  21st  verse  of  this  chapter)  "  lay  up  treasure  for 
themselves,  and  are  not  rich  towards  Grod." 

To  whom  (as  the  sole  giver  of  all  happiness,  whether  with  or 
without  riches)  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesfy,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.  Amen. 
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SERMON  XVI. 

NO  MAN   EVER  WENT   TO   HEAYElfr,   WHOSE  HEART  WAS    NOT    THERE 

BEFORE. 

[Preached  before  the  University  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  OeL  16,  1099] 

Matthew  vr.  21. 
For  where  your  treasure  isy  there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

As  man  is  naturally  a  creature  of  great  want  and  weakness, 
so  he  does  as  naturally  carry  a  most  intimate  and  inseparable 
sense  of  that  want  and  weakness  about  him :  and  because  a  state 
of  want  must  needs  also  be  a  state  of  uneasb&ss,  there  is  nothing 
which  nature  puts  a  man  with  so  much  force  and  earnestness  upon, 
as  to  attempt  a  supply  and  relief  of  the  wants  which  he  is  so 
sensible  of  and  so  incommoded  by.    Insomuch  that  the  whole 
course  of  his  actings,  from  first  to  last,  proceeds  in  this  method: 
first,  that  every  action  which  a  man  does,  is  in  order  to  his  compass- 
ing or  obtaining  to  himself  some  good  thereby.    And  secondly, 
that  he  endeavours  to  compass  or  obtain  this  good,  because  he  de- 
sires it    And  thirdly  and  lasdy,  that  he  desires  it,  because  he 
wants  it;* or  at  least  thinks  that  he  does  so.     So   that  the  first 
spring,  which  sets  all  the  wheels  and  faculties  of  the  soul  a  goiDg, 
is  a  man's  apprehension  of  some  good  wanting  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  his  condition. 

But,  as  every  good  is  not  in   the  same  degree  contributive  to 
this  happiness,  so  neither  is  it  in  the  same  de^e  desirable ;  and 
therefore,  since  want  (as  we  have  noted)  is  still  the  measure,  as 
well  as  ground  of  desire,  that  which  answers  all  the  wants,  and 
fills  all  me  vacuities  of  a  rational  nature,  must  needs  be  the  full 
and  ultimate  object  of  its  desires.     And  this  was  called  by  the 
philosophers,  man's  summum  bonum;  and  here,  by  our  Saviour, 
man's  treasure;   both  expressions  importing  a  good,  so  compre- 
hensively great  and  equal  to  all  the  appetites  of  nature,  that  the 
presence  and  possession  of  this  alone  renders  a  man  happy,  and 
the  want   or  absence  of  it  miserable.      Upon  which  account, 
though   it  be  impossible  that  this  prime  or  chief  good  should 
admit  of  any  plurality,  so  as  to  be  really  more  than  one,  yet  in 
regard  men  take    it  in  by  their  apprehensions,   which  are  so 
exceedingly  subject  to  error  and  deception,  even  in  their  highest 
concerns,  and  smce  error  is  various,  and  indeed  infinite ;  hence  it 
is  that  this  treasure,  or  sumtwm  bimum,  falls  under  a  reiy  great 
multiplicity :   this  man  proposing  to  himself  one  thing,  and  that 
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man  auEiother,  and  a  third  something  else  for  his  chief  good ;  and 
that  from  which  alone  he  expects  all  that  happiness  and  satisfac* 
tion  ^^hicb  the  condition  of  his  nature  renders  him  either  capable 
or  desiTous  o£ 

No^w  the  words  of  the  text  may  be  considered  two  ways : 
I.    .As  they  are  an  entire  proposition  in  themselves.     And, 
H.    As  they  are  an  argument  relating  to^  and  enforcing  of  a 
ioTegoing  precept,  in    the  19th  and  20th  verses;    and    accord- 
ingly, in  the  prosecution  of  them,  we  shall  take  in  both  consider- 
ations. 

I.    And  if  we  take  them  as  they  are  an  erUire  proposition  in 
themselves,  so  they  offer  us  these  two  things : 

1.  Something  supposed,  which  is,  that  ev^  man  has  something 
or  other  which  he  accounts  his  treasure  or  chief  good*    And, 

2.  Something  expressly  declared,  namely,  that  whatsoever  a 
man  accounts  his  treasure,  or  chief  good,  upon  that  he  places  his 
heart,  his  whole  desires  and  affections.    And, 

1.  For  the  thing  supposed  or  implied  in  the  words,  to  wit, 
that  every  man  has  something  or  other  which  he  accounts  his 
treasure  or  chief  good.  The  truth  and  certainty  of  which  propo- 
sition will  appear  founded  upon  these  two  thmgs:  (1.)  The  ac- 
tivity of  man's  mind ;  and,  (2.)  The  method  of  his  acting.    And, 

(1.)  For  the  first  of  these.  The  mind  of  man  i^  of  that  spi- 
rituous, stirring  nature,  that  it  is  perpetuaUy  at  work.  Some- 
thing it  is  still  in  pursuit  of,  either  by  contemplation  or  desire, 
the  foundation  of  which  latter,  I  show,  was  want ;  and,  conse- 
quently, as  man  will  be  always  wanting  something  or  other,  so 
he  will  be  alwavs  sending  forth  his  desires  to  hunt  after,  and 
bring  chat  thing  m,  whieh  he  wants ;  which  is  so  true,  that  some 
men  havmg  compassed  the  greatest  and  noblest  objects  of  their 
desires,  so  that  desire  could  no  longer  ascend,  as  being  already 
at  the  top,  they  have  betaken  themselves  to  inferior  and  ignoble 
exercises;  so  that,  amongst  the  Roman  emperors  (then  lords  of 
a  great  part  of  the  world),  we  find  Nero  at  his  harp,  Domitian 
killing  flies,  and  Commodus  playing  the  fencer ;  and  all  this  only 
to  busy  themselves  some  way  or  other;  nothing  being  so  griev- 
ous and  tedious  to  human  nature  as  perfect  idleness. 

But  now,  there  is  not  any  thing  (though  never  so  mean  and 
trivial)  which  a  man  does,  but  he  antecedently  designs  himself 
some  satis&ction  by  the  doing  of  it;  so  that  he  advances  to 
every  action  as  to  a  degree  of  happiness,  as  to  something  which, 
accordmg  to  its  measure  and  proportion,  will  gratify  or  please 
him,  and  without  which  he  would  be  in  that  degree  uneasy  and 
troublesome  to  himself.  The  spirit  of  a  man,  like  a  flame,  being 
of  such  an  operative,  and  withal  of  such  a  catching  quality,  that 
it  is  still  closing  in  with  some  desirable,  suitable  good,  as  the 
food  that  nourishes,  and  the  subject  that  supports  it;  so  impos- 
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sible  is  it  that  desire  should  wholly  lie  still.  For  tbou^  fbe 
soul  had  actually  all  that  it  could  euioy,  yet  then  desire  would 
run  out  into  the  future,  and  from  the  present  fruition  project 
the  continuance  and  preservation  of  its  beloved  object.  In  short, 
what  blood  is  to  the  body^  that  desire  is  to  the  soul ;  and  as  the 
blood,  will  circulate  while'  the  body  lives,  so  desire  will  act  and 
range  about  while  the  soul  subsists;  and  nothing  but  the  anni- 
hilation of  one  can  supersede  or  stop  the  motion  of  the  other. 

And  the  truth  is,  this  innate  resdessness  of  desire  implanted 
in   the  soul   of  man,  is  the  great  engine  by  which  God    would 
draw  it  to  himself:  and  if  men  would  be  so  far  true  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  most  ruling  principles  of  their  nature,   as   to 
keep  desire  still  upon   the  advance,  till  it  fixed  upon  sometfaihg 
which  would  absolutely  and  fully  satisfy  it,  it  were  impossible 
but  that,   in   the  issue,   it  should   terminate  in   God.     But    that 
which   makes  this  great  principle  so  ineffective  of  any  true  hap- 
piness to    man,  is    that    he   does  not    cany    it    constandy    ancf 
directly  forward,  but  often   suflers  it  to  recur  or  turn  aside  to 
former  false  satisiacdons ;   first  tasting  an  object,  and   then,  upon 
trial,  leaving  it  for  its  emptiness;   and  yet  afterwards  returning 
to  it  again,  from  a  vain  hope  to  speed  better  than  he  had  done 
before.     So  that  by  this  means  there  is  a  continual  restless  cir- 
culation from  one  empty  thing  to  another.     The  soul,  in  Ais 
case,  being  just  like  a  sick  man,  still  altering  his  postures  ia 
order  to  his  ease;   though,  when   he  has  tried  all,  he  finds  no 
more  ease  in  one  than  in   another;   a  certain  demonstration  that 
the  soul  itself,  in   the  present  slate  of  nature,  is  in   a  most  de- 
plorably sick  and  disoxxlered  condition.     But, 

(2.)  The  second  argument  to  prove  that  every  man  has  some- 
thing or  other  which  he  accounts  his  treasure,  his  peculiar,  or 
chief  good,  shall  be  taken  from  the  method  of  his  actings,  which 
still  proceeds  by  a  direction  of  means  to  one  great  and  last  end. 
For  as  an  infinite  progress  is  exploded  in  all  matters  of  ratioci- 
nation, as  absurd  and  impossible,  so  it  is  equally  absurd  in  matters 
of  practice ;  it  being  not  more  necessary  to  assign  and  fix  some 
firbit  principle  of  discourse,  than  to  state  some  last  end  of  acting; 
all  a  man^s  practices  hanging  loose  and  uncertain  unless  they  are 
governed  and  knit  together  by  the  prospect  of  some  certain  encl. 

Now  it  is  the  same  thing  which  sustains  these  several  denomi- 
nations of  last  end,  chief  good,  or  treasure;  all  and  every  one  of 
them  signifying  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  grand  and  ulti- 
mate term,  to  which  a  rational  agent  directs  all  his  actions  and 
desires:  every  man  naturally  and  necessarily  intending  some  one 
principal  thing;  to  the  acquiring  of  which,  all  that  he  does,  thinks, 
or  de^res,  is  subservient,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  kind  of  centre,  all 
his  actions  meet  and  unite. 

For  though  a  man  has  not  continually  and  actually  the  pros- 
pect  of   that  end   in   every   one  of  his   actions,  yet  he    has  it 
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habitually  and  virtuaDy ;  forasmuch^  as  being  once  designed  by  him, 
all  his  actions  tend  to  and  promote  the  compassing  of  it :  as  it  is 
not  necessaiy  that  a  traveller  should  have  his  journey's  end  in  his 
thou^its  every  step  that  he  takes ;  but  it  is  enough  that  he  first 
designs  it,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  design  is  by  every  step  carried 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it;  eveiy  man  has  some  prime,  paramount 
object,  ^hich  employs  his  head,  and  fills  his  heart,  rules  his  thoughts, 
and,  as  it  were,  hes  in  his  bosom,  and  is  to  him  above  and  instead 
of  all  other  enjoyments  whatsoever.  And  thus  much  for  the  thing 
supposed  or  implied  in  the  words,  namely,  that  eveiy  man  has 
some  peculiarly  valued  thing,  which  he  accounts  his  treasure,  or 
chief  {good.     But, 

2.  The  other  dung  to  be  con^dered  by  us  is,  that  which  is 

expressly  declared  in  the  text,  namely,  that  whatsoever  a  man  places 

his  treasure  or  his  chief  gbod  in,  upon  that  he  places  his  heart  also. 

^Where,  according  to  the  language  of  scripture,  the  word  heart  com- 

]>endiously  denotes  to  us  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  man's  soul, 

together  with  their  respective  motions  and  operations.     And  since 

the  ivord  treasure  is  a  metaphorical  term  for  a  man's  prime  or  chief 

good,  we  are  to  take  an  account  how  a  man  prosti&cutes  this  good, 

irom  the  analogy  of  those  actions  which  he  exerts  with  reference 

to   a  treasure;  and  which,  I  conceive,  may  be  reduced  to  these 

four.     As, 

(1.)  A  restless  and  laborious  endeavour  to  acquire  and  possess 
himself  of  it.  There  is  no  man,  who  heartily  and  in  good  earnest 
desires  to  be  rich,  or  great,  or  learned,  who  can  be  idle.  For 
desire  is  the  spring  of  diligence,  and  the  heart  infallibly  sets  both 
head  and  hands,  and  every  thing  else  on  work.  Great  desire  is 
like  a  great* fire,  and  all  difficulties  before  it  are  like  stubble;  it 
will  certainly  make  its  way  through  them,  and  devour  them.  From 
whence  it  is,  that  it  generally  proves  so  dangerous,  and  too  oflen 
fatal,  to  stand  between  a  man  (especially  if  in  place  and  power) 
and  that  which  he  most  desires;  and  many  innocent  and  brave 
persons  have  to  their  cost  found  it  so.  For  dangers  and  death 
itself  shall  be  nothing;  conscience  and  religion  nothing;  nay, 
the  very  hopes  of  heaven,  and  the  fears  of  hell  shall  be  accounted 
as  nothing,  when  a  furious,  headstrong  desire  shall  resolve  to  break 
through  them  all;  and  like  Hannibal  in  his  march,  cut  through 
rocks  and  mountains,  till  it  either  finds  or  makes  a  way  to  its 
beloved  object.  What  made  Jacob  think  those  seven  years  of 
hard  service  for  Rachel  but  a  few  da^s,  as  it  is  said  in  Gen. 
xxix.  20,  but  the  extraordinary  and  invincible  love  which  he 
bore  to  her?  And  what  makes  the  trader  into  foreign  countries 
defy  the  winds,  and  the  seas,  and  hazard  the  safety  which  he 
actually  has  and  loves,  but  the  wealth  which  he  loves  more  ? 
All  the  stupendous  instances  of  courage,  patience,  industry,  and 
the  like,  which  have  so  swelled  the  volumes  of  history,  and 
amused  the  world,  have  been  but  the  effects  of  great  and  victorious 
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desire  ;*they  are  all  of  them  but  the  instruments  of  love,  to  compass 
the  things  which  men  have  first  set  their  hearts  upon;    so  that 
when  courage  takes  the  field  for  battle,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  is 
desire  which  leads  it  on  ;  filling  the  mind  with  glorious  ideas  of  the 
prize  it  contends  for.     All  the  noble  violences  done  to  nature  bare 
been  resolvable  into  this  cause ;  nay,  the  very  restraints  of  appetite 
have   been  but  the  effects  of  an   appetite  more  controliing  and 
predominant. 

What  is  it  that  a  man  more  .naturally  afiects  than  society  and 
converse  ?  (it  being  a  kind  of  multiplication  of  himself  into  every 
person  of  the  company  he  converses  with.)    And  what,  by  con- 
sequence,  can  be  more  uneasy  to  this  C*^  HdKiti.xw^  this  sociable 
creature,  than  the  diy,  pensive  retirements  of  solitude  ?    Neverthe- 
less, when  a  nobler  thing  shall  have  seized  his  imagination,  and  bis 
desires  have  taken  a  flight  above  the  first  inclinations  of  his  natone, 
by  inspiring  him  with  the  diviner  love  of  knowledge,  or  being 
serviceable  to  his  country ;  why  then,  he  can,  with  delight,  retreat 
into  his  cell,   dwell  with   himself,   and  converse  with   his  own 
thou^ts,  and  in   those  higher  speculations,  foiget  all  his  merry 
meetmgs  and  companions;  nay,  and  his  veiy  food  and  rest,  and 
live  not  only  above  the  pleasures,  but  almost  above  the  wants  of 
nature  too.    In  Prov.  xviii.  1,  Solomon  tells  us,  that "  through  desire, 
a  man  having  separated  himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with  all 
wisdom."    So  that  it  is  this  mighty  thing,  desire,  which  makes  a 
man  break  off  and  sequester  himself  from  all  those  jollities,  those 
airy  empty  diversions,  which  use  to  court  and  win  the  appetites  of 
vulgar  souls.     Thus  nature,  we  see,  is  forced  to  bend  to  art ;  art  is 
the  daughter  and  issue  of  necessity ;  and  the  standard  and  measure  of 
this  necessihr,  is  desire ;  desire,  which  nothing  almost  can  withstand 
or  set  bounds  to ;  which  makes  paths  over  the  seas ;  turns  the  night 
into  day;  and  in  a  word,  charges  through  hunger  and  poverty,  and 
all  those  hardships  which  human  nature  is  so  apt  to  shrink  under, 
but  it  will,  at  length,  arrive  at  the  satisfaction  which  it  is  in 
pursuit  of. 

What  high  and  vast  achievements  does  the  apostle  in  the 
eleventh  of  the  Hebrews  ascribe  to  feith !  As,  the  subduing  of 
kingdoms,  stopping  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenching  the  vioicDce 
of  fire,  out  of  weakness  making  men  strong,  and  that  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  endure  tortures,  cruel  mockings,  scourgings,  bonds, 
and  imprisonments;  nay,  and  to  be  stoned,  sawn  asunder,  and 
slain  with  the  sword.  But  how  did  faith  do  all  this?  Why, 
in  the  strength  of  love :  faith  being  properiy  the  eye  of  the  soul  to 
spy  out  and  represent  to  it  those  excellent,  amiable  things,  the 
love  and  desire  of  which  should  be  hotter  than  fire,  and  stronger 
than  death;  bearing  a  man  through  and  above  all  the  terrors 
of  both,  for  the  obtaining  of  so  transcendent  a  good.  In  short, 
faith  shows  the  soul  its  treasure ;  which  being  once  seen  bj  i(, 
naturally  inflames  the  affections;  and  they  as  naturally  engage 
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all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  soul  and  body,  in  a  restless,  indefa* 
ti^ble  endeavour  after  it.  And  thus,  in  all  those  heroic  instances 
of  passive  fortitude,  faith  wrought  by  love,  and  therefore  it  wrought 
'wonders. 

(2.)    Whatsoever  a  man  accounts  his  treasure,  that  he  places 

liis    i^bole  delight  in ;    it  entertains  his  eye,  refreshes  his  fancy, 

feeds    his  thoughts,  and,  next  to  liis  conscience,  affords  him  a  con* 

tinual    feast.     It  fills  and  answers  all  his  capacities  of  pleasure, 

and    to  please,  we  know,  is  much  more  than  barelv  to  support. 

It    is    the  utmost  limit  of  enjoyment;  the  most  refined   part  of 

living ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  last  and  highest  thing  which  nature 

loolcs  for.     It  quenches  a  man's  thirst,  not  only  as  water,  which  just 

^eeps  nature  alive,  but  as  wine,  which  both  sustains  and  gratifies  it 

too  ;   and  adds  a  pleasure,  as  well  as  serves  a  necessity. 

^Nothing  has  so  strong-  and  fast  a  hold  upon  the  nature  and 
mind  of  man,  as  that  which  delights  it :    for  whatsoever  a  man 
delights  to  dg,  by  his  good  will  he  would  be  always  doing :  de- 
list being  that  which  perpetuates  the  union  between  the  will 
and  the  object,  and  brings  them  together,  by  the  surest,  the  most 
voluntary  and  constant  returns.     And  from  hence,  by  the  way, 
we  may  affirm  it  as  a  certain,  unfailing  truth,  that  no  man  ever. was 
or  can  be  considerable  in  any  art  or  profession  whatsoever,  which  he 
does  not  take  a  particular  delight  in ;  for  that  otherwise,  he  will 
never  heartily  and  assiduously  apply  himself  to  it :  nor  is  it  morally 
possible  that  he  should. 

Men,  indeed,  in  the  course  of  this  world,  are  brought  to  do 
many  things,  mere  necessity  enforcing  them,  and  the  want  and 
weakness  of  their  condition  creating  that  necessity.  But  still,  in 
all  such  cases,  the  man  goes  one  way  and  his  desires  another ;  for 
he  acts  but  as  a  slave  under  the  eye  of  a  severe  master ;  the  dread 
of  some  greater  suffering  making  him  submit  to  the  disciplines  of 
a  less.  But  unshackle  his  nature,  and  turn  his  desires  loose,  and 
then  you  shall  see  what  he  will  choose  in  order  to  hi^  pleasure, 
and  die  free  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  himself.  An  epicure  may 
be  brought  to  confine  himself  to  his  chamber  and  take  physic  (as 
none  generally  need  it  more) ;  but  will  he  look  upon  me  potion 
with  the  same  eye  with  which  he  uses  to  see  the  wine  sparkle  in 
the  glass  ?  or  rejoice  in  the  company  of  his  physician  as  much 
as  in  that  of  his  boon  companions  ?  No,  the  actions  of  pleasure 
carry  quite  differing  signs  and  marks  upon  them  from  such  as  are 
forced ;  marks,  above  all  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  or  the  powers 
of  compulsion.  For  so  far  as  any  thing  pleases  the  heart,  it 
commands  it:  and  the  command  is  absolute,  and  the  obedience 
cheerful.        «  • 

(3.)  Whatsoever  a  man  accounts  his  treasure,  firom  that  he 
derives  the  last  support  of  his  mind  in  all  his  troubles.  Let  an 
ambitious  man  lose  his  friends,  his  health,  or  his  estate ;  yet  if 
the  darUng  of  his   thoughts,  his  honour  and  his  fame,  continue 
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entire,  his  spirit  will  stiQ  bear  up.  And  let  a  Tolaptuoos  nmn  be 
stripped  of  his  credit  and  good  nan^e,  his  pleasures  and  sensualitj, 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  disgrace,  shall  relieve  him.  And  lastly,  to 
name  no  more,  let  a  covetous  miser  have  both  pleasure  and  bonour 
taken  from  him,  yet  so  long  as  his  bags  are  full,  and  the  golden 
heaps  glister  in  his  eyes,  his  heart  will  be  at  ease,  and  other  losses 
shall  affect  him  little ;  they  may  possibly  raze  the  surface,  hut  they 
descend  not  into  the  vitals  of  his  comforts. 

The  reason  of  all  which  is,  because  an  ambitious  person  values 
honour,  a  voluptuous  man  pleasure,  and  a  covetous  wretch*  wealth, 
above  any  other  enjojrment  in  the  world ;   all  other  things  heing 
but  tasteless  and    msipid   to  them,  in    comparison  of  that   one 
which  is  the  sole  minion  of  their  fancy,   and  the  idol  of  their 
directions.     And  accordingly,  it  would  be  found  but  a  vain  and 
fruitless  attempt,  to  go  about  to  move  the  heart  of  any  of  these 
persons,  but  by  touching  upon   the  proper  string  that  ties  and 
'  holds  it ;  so  that  the  way  to  humble  and  bring  down  an  ambitious 
aspiring  man  is  to  disparage  him,  to  expose,  and  show  his  blind 
side  (which   such  kind  of  persons  never  fail  to  have) ;  and  the 
most  effectual  course  to  niake  a  covetous  man  miserable  (in  the 
right  sense)  is  to  impoverish  him :   and  when  such  a  change  of 
condition  once  passes  upon  such  persons,  they  become  like  men 
without  either  life  or  spirit,  the  most  pitiful,  forlorn,  abject  crea- 
tures under  heaven,  and  full  of  that   complaint  of  Micah,  in 
Judges  xviii.   24:    "Ye  have  taken  away  my  gods,  and  what 
have  I  more  ?"    For  whatsoever  a  man  accounts  his  chief  good, 
so  as  to  suffer  it  to  engross  and  take  up  all  his  desires,  that  he 
makes  his  god,  that  he  deifies  and  adores,  whether  he  knows  so 
much  or  no.     For  certain  it  is,  that  if  he  would  lay  out  himself 
never  so  much  in  the  acts  of  religion,  he  could  do  no  more  even 
to  God  himself,  than  love  him,  trust  in  him,  and  rely  upon  him, 
and  in  a  word,  ^ve  him  his  heart :  nor  indeed  does  God  require 
any  more ;  for  it  is  a  man's  all.     Take  the  heart,  and  you  have  the 
man  by  consequence.     Govern  the  spring,  and  you  command  the 
motion.     The  whole  man  (as  I  may  so  express  it)  is  but  the  appen- 
dix of  his  own  heart. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  whatsoever  a  man  accounts  his  treasures,  for 
the  preservation  of  that  he  will  part  with  all  other  things,  if  he 
cannot  enjoy  that  and  them  together.  See  a  merchant  in  a  stonn 
at  sea,  and  what  he  values  most  he  will  be  sure  to  throw  over- 
board last ;  every  man,  when  he  is  exposed  to  any  great  and  im- 
minent danger,  marshals  his  enjoyments  just  as  Jacob  did  his 
family,  when  he  was  to  meet  his  brother  I^u,  whom  he  was  in 
such  fear  of,  Gen.  xxxiii.  2:  the  handmaids  and  their  children  he 
put  foremost;  Leah  ^nd  her  children  next;  but  Rachel  and  her 
children  the  hindermost  of  all.  The  reason  of  which  was,  be- 
cause he  had  set  his  heart  most  upon  her,  and  therefore  would 
have  her  furthest  from  the  danger,  if  it  might  be  escaped,  and 
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last  in  the  siiflerinffy  if  it  proved  unavoidable.  A  father  will  be 
r-ather  stripped  of  Sis  estate,  than  bereaved  of  his  children ;  and 
it  he  cannot  keep  them  all,  he  will  (though  with  the  loss  of  the  rest) 
redeem  the  son  of  his  affections. 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  man  himself  may  not  always  pert 
fectly  know  what  he  loves  most,  till  some  notable  trial  comes, 
^which  shall  separate  between  him   and  what  he  has,  and  call 
for  all   his  enjoyments  one  after  another;   and   then  presendy  his 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  he  shall  plainly  find,  that  the  garment 
'which  sits  nearest  to  him,  shall  by  his  good  will  be  last  torn  from 
him.     Bring  a  man  under  persecution,  and  that  shall   tell  him 
mrhether  the  peace  of  his  conscience,  or   the  security  of  his  for- 
tune, be  the  thing  which  he  prefers  and  values  most     That  shall 
tell   him  whether  he  had  rather   be  plundered  or  perjured ;  and 
whether  the  guilt  of  rebellion  and   sacrilege   does  not  strike  a 
greater  horror  into  him,  than  all  the  miseries  of  an  ejectment   or 
sequestration.     But  if,   at  the  critical  time  of  trial,  such  a  one 
shall  surrender  up  his  conscience,  that  he  may  continue  warm  in 
his  house  and  his  estate,  let  him  no  longer  doubt  what  it  is  that 
is  his  treasure,  and  what  lies  deepest  in  his  heart.     For  it  is  that 
which  he  can  most  hardly  be  without.     But  his  conscience,  it 
seems,  he  can  easily  shake  hands  with ;  and  therefore  wheresoever 
he  may  place  his  religion,  it  is  certain  that  he  places  his  happiness 
somewhere  else. 

^^  Skin  for  skin,  and  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  his  life,'' 
commonly  speaking ;  but  let  a  man  love  any  thing  better  than  his 
life,  and  life  itself  shall  be  given  for  it.  And  the  world  has  seen 
the  experiment ;  for  some  have  loved  their  country  better  than  their 
lives,  and  accordingly  have  died  for  it ;  and  some  their  parents, 
some  their  honour,  to  that  degree,  as  to  sacrifice  their  dearest  bloocl 
for  the  preservation  of  one  and  vindication  of  the  other.  But  still, 
this  is  the  sure,  infallible  -test  of  love,  that  the  measure  of  its 
strength  is  to  be  taken  by  the  fastness  of  its  hold.  Benjamin  was 
apparently  dearest  to  his  father,  because  he  was  still  kept  with  him, 
'while  the  rest  of  his  brethren  were  sent  from  him.  He  was  to  him 
as  the  apple  of  his  eye  ;  and  therefore  no  wonder  if  he  could  not 
endure  to  have  him  out  of  it. 

And  thus  I  have  done  with  the  first  consideration  of  the  words ; 
namely,  as  they  are  an  entire  proposition  in  themselves.  I  come 
now  to  the 

II.  To  wit,  As  they  are  an  argument  relating  to  and  enforcing 
of  the  foregoing  precept  in  the  19  th  and  20th  verses,  "Lay  not 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth  and  rust  do 
corrupt,  and  thieves  break  through  and  steal:  but  lay  up  for 
yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor  rust  do 
corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal.  For  where  your 
treasure  b,  there  will  your  heart  be  also."    The  force  of  which 
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argument  is  founded  upon  this  clear  and  convincing  ratiocination ; 
to  wit,  that  it  is  infinitely  foolish  and  below  a  rational  creature  to 
place  his  heart  upon  that,  which  is  by  no  means  worth  the  placing 
of  his  heart  upon ;  and  therefore  since  it  is  undeniably  evident,  that 
a  man  will  place  his  heart  upon  that  which  he  makes  his  treasure, 
it  follows,  that  he  cannot  without  eirtreme  folly  make  any  thing 
his  treasure,  which  can  neither  be  secured  from  rapine,  nor 
preserved  from  corruption;  as  it  is  certain  that  nothing  in  this 
world  can. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  sum  and  force  of  our  Saviour's  argument: 
in  pursuit  of  which,  we  are  to  observe,  that  there  are  tvro  things 
which  offer  themselves  to  mankind,  as  rivals  for  their  2tBections; 
to  wit,  God  and  the  world ;  the  things  of  this  present  life,  and 
of  the  future.      And  the   whole  strength  of  our  Saviour's  dis- 
course bears  upon  this  supposition,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man 
to  fix  his  heart  upon  both.     No  man  can  make  religion  his  busi- 
ness, and  the  world  too :  no  man  can  have  two  chief  goods.     It 
is  indeed  more  impossible  than  to  serve  two  masters :  forasmuch  as 
the  heart  is  more  laid  out  upon  what  a  man  loves,  than  upon  what 
he  serves.     Besides  that  the  soul  is  but  of  a  stinted  operation  ;  and 
cannot  exert  its  full  force  and  vigour  upon  two  diverse  and  much 
less  contrary  objects.     For  that  one  of  them  will  be  perpetually 
counterworking  the  other ;  and  so  far  as  the  soul  inclines  to  one, 
it  must  in  proportion  leave  and  ff)  off  from  the  other ;  so  that  an 
equal  adhesion  to  them  both,  implies  in  it  a  perfect  contradiction. 
For  why  else  should  the  word  of  truth  so  positively  tell  us,  that  "  if 
we  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not,  cannot  be  in  us  ?" 
1  John  ii.  15.     Men,  I  know,  think  to  join  both,  but  it  is  because 
they  understand  neither.    For  a  man  must  first  have  two  hearts,  and 
two  souls,  and  two  selves,  before  he  can  give  a  heart  to  God,  and  a 
heart  to  the  world  too.     And  therefore  Uhrist  does  not  state  this 
matter  upon  a  bare  priority  of  acquisition,  as  if  he  had  bid  men 
first  lav  up  treasure  for    themselves  in   heaven,   and   after  that 
allowed  them,  with  the  same  earnestness,  to  provide   themselves 
treasures  here   on   earth    likewise,   and    so   by  that  means  suc- 
cessively grasp  the  full  happiness  of  both  worlds :  for  he  knew  that 
the  very-  nature  of  the  thing  itself  made  this  impracticable,  and  not 
to   be    effected ;    forasmuch    as    the   acquisition   of   either  world 
would   certainly   engage  and  take  up  the  whole  man,  and  con- 
sequently leave  nothing  of  him  to  be  employed  about  acquiring 
'  the  other. 

I  Whereupon  Abraham  speaking  to  the  rich  man  in  the  gospel, 

'  who  had  flourished  in  his  "  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  deli- 

I  ciously  every  day,"  tells  him,  that  he  in  his  lifetime  had  received 

his  good  things.  His  they  are  called  emphatically,  his  by  peculiar 
choice.  They  were  the  things  he  chiefly  valued  and  pitched 
upon,  as  the  most  likely  to  make  him  happy ;  and  consequently, 
having  actually  enjoyed  them,  and   therefore  compassed  the  ut- 
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most    of   lis  desires,  his  happiness  was  at  an  end;  he  had  his 
option  ;    and  there  was  no  farther  provision  for  him  in  the  othpr 
world  :  nor  indeed  was  it  possible  that  he  should  find  any,  where  be 
had    laid  up  none.     Those  words  of  our  Saviour  being  most  as- 
suredly true,  whether  applied  to  men's  endeavours  after  the  things 
of  this   life,  or  of  another:  that  "verily  they  have  their  reward." 
That  is  to  say,  the  result  and  issue  of  their  labours  will  still  be  suita- 
hle  to  the  end  which  governed  and  directed  them.     For  where  men 
so^r,  there  they  must  expect  to  reap :  it  being  infinitely  absurd  to 
bury  their  seed  in  the  earth,  and  to  expect  a  crop  in  heaven.     And 
accordingly,  in  the  ejeventh  of  the  Hebrews,  we  find,  that  at  the 
same  time  the  saints  of  old  (there  spoken  of)  declared  themselves 
expectants  of  a  land  of  promise  hereafter,  they  also  declared  tliem- 
selv^es    strangers  and  pilgrims  here.     And  therefore  let  not  men 
mock  and  deceive  themselves,  by  thinking  to  compass  heaven  with 
one  hand,  and  earth  with  the  other;  and  so  to  reign  as  princes  in 
Y>oth«      For  the  wisdom  of  God  has  decreed  it  otherwise;  and 
judged  one  world  enough  for  one  man,  though  it  gives  him  his 
choice  of  two. 

It  being  clear  therefore,  that  a  man  cannot  set  his  .heart  both  upon 
Grod  and  the  world  too,  as  his  treasure,  or  chief  good ;  let  us,  in  the 
next  place,  see  which  of  these  two  bids  highest  for  this  great  prize, 
the  heart  of  man.  And  since  there  are  but  these  two,  there  cannot 
be  a  more  expedite  way  to  evince  that  it  belongs  to  God,  than  bv 
proving  the  absurdity  of  placing  it  upon  the  wond.  And  that  will 
appeat  upon  a  double  account. 

1.  If  we  consider  the  world  in  comparison  with  the  heart  or  mind 
of  man.    And, 

2.  If  we  consider  it  absolutely  in  itself.    And, 

1.  If  we  consider  it  in  comparison  with  the  heart  of  man,  we 
shall  find  that  the  heart  has  a  superlative  worth  and  excellency 
above  any  thing  in  this  world  besides ;  and  therefore  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  bestowed  or  laid  out  upon  thin^  so  vas%  inferior 
to  itself.  For  it  is  that  noble  part  of  man  which  God  has  drawn 
and  imprinted  a  lively  portraiture  of  his  own  divine  nature  upon ; 
that  part  which  he  has  designed  for  his  own  peculiar  use.  For 
God  made  the  heart  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  he  might  dwell 
in  it;  giving  us  understandings  able  to  pierce  into  and  look 
through  the  rairest  and  most  specious  offers  of  the  world,  together 
with  afiections  large  enough  to  swallow  and  take  down  all  that 
the  whole  creation  can  set  before  them,  and  yet  remain  hungry 
and  unsatisfied  still.  And  are  such  faculties  as  these,  think  we, 
fit  to  be  entertained  only  with  froth  and  wind,  emptiness  and 
delusion?  And  those  things  can  be  no  more,  which  are  always 
promising  satisfection,  but  never  give  it.  For  surely,  such  low 
enjoyments  as  meat,  drink,  and  clothes,  are  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
or  make  a  man  happy ;  and  yet  all  the  necessities  of  the  natural 
life  are  fully  answered    by  these;    and  whatsoever,   upon    that 
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account,  is  desired  more,  is  but  the  result  of  a  false  appetite  ibunded 
in  no  real  want,  but  only  in  fancy  and  opinion.    Nevertheless,  there 
.  are,  I  confess,  spiritual  wants,  which  nothing  can  satisfy  but  what  is 
supernatural. 

And  therefore,  the  great  and  good  God,  who  gave  us  our  very 
bein^,  and  so  can  need  nothing  that  we  either  are  or  hare,  yet 
vouchsafes  to  solicit  and  even  court  our  affections ;  and  sets  00  other 
price  upon  heaven,  glory,  and  immortality,  nay,  and  upon  himself 
too,  but  our  love;  mere  being  nothing  truly  great  and  glorious, 
which  a  creature  is  capable  of  enjoying,  but  God  is  ready  to  give  it 
a  man  in  exchange  for  his  heart. 

How  high  is  reason,  and  how  strong  is  love !    And  surely  God 
never  gave  the  soul  two  such  wings,  only  that  we  might  xrieep 
upon  the  ground,  and  place  our  heart  and  qui*  foot  upon  the  same 
level.      Let    the    epicure    therefore,    or    voluptuous    man,    fi^om 
amongst  all  his  pleasures,  smgle  out  that  one,  which  he  reckons 
the  best,  the  fullest,  and  most  refined  of  all  the  rest :  and  to 
offer  it  to  his  reason  and  affections;  and  see  whether  it  can  so 
acquit  itself  to  the  searching  impartial  judgment  of  the  one,  and 
the  unlimited  appetite  of  the  other;    that  when  he  shall  hare 
taken  his  utmost  fill  of  it,  and  gone  off  from  the  enjoyment,  he 
shall  be  able  to  say,  Here  have  I  found  all  the  satisfaction  that 
could  be  thought  of  or  imagined:  or  his  affections  be  able  to  tell 
him,  Here  have  we  had  all  the  sweetness  that  could  be  wished 
for  or. desired.    But,  on  the  contrary,  do. they  not  rather  depart 
thirsty  and  melancholy,  and  abashed  with  the  present  sense  of 
their    disappointment,  and    still  casting  about  for   something  or 
other  to  piece  up  the  flaws  and  defects  of  such  broken  fruitions? 
So  vast  a  difference  is  there  in  these  matters,  betwe^  surfeit  and 
satisfaction. 

The  heart  of  man  is  intimately  conscious  to  itself  of  its  own  woith 
and  prerogative;  and  therefore  is  never  put, to  search  for  any  thing 
of  enjoyment  here  below,  but  it  does  it  with  a  secret  regret  and  dis- 
dain, scorn  and  indignation;,  like  a  prince  imprisoned,  and  forced  to 
be  ruled  and  fed  b^  his  own  subjects ;  for  so  it  is  with  that  divine 
being,  the  soul,  while  depressed  by  the  body  to  a  condition  so  much 
below  itself. 

But  God  sent  not  man  into  the  world  with  such  mighty  en- 
dowments, so  much  to  enjoy  it,  as  to  have  the  honour  of  despising 
it;  and  upon  a  fM  experience  of  its  woful  vanity,  to  find  cause 
in  all  his  thoughts  and  desires  to  return  and  ily  back  to  his  Maker; 
like  the  dove  to  the  ark,  when  it  could  rest  no  where  else«     But, 

2.  We  are  to  consider  the  world  absolutely  in  itself;  and  so 
we  shall  find  the  most  valued  enjoyments  of  it  embased  by  these 
two  qualifications:  (1.)  That  they  are  perishing;  and  (2.)  That 
they  are  out  of  our  power:  one  of  them  expressed  by  "moths 
and  rust  corrupting  them,"  and  the  other  by  "thieves  breaking 
through  and    tteaung  them*"      The  first    representing   them  as 
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subject  to  decay  from  a  principle  within ;  the  second,  as  liable  to  be 
forced  fix>in  us  by  a  violence  firom  vrithout ;  and  so  upon  both  ac- 
counts utterly  unable  to  make  men  happy,  and  consequently  un- 
worthy to  take  possession  of  their  hearts. 

(1.)   And  first,  for  the  perishing .  state  and  quality  of  all  these 

worldly  enjoyments:  a  thing  so  evident,  or  rather  obvious  to  com* 

mon    sense  and  experience,  that  ho  man  in  his  right  wits  can 

readly    doubt  of  it,  and  yet  so  universally  contradicted  by  men's 

practice,  that  scarce  any  man  seems  to  believe  it.     No,  though 

the  Spirit  of  God  in  scnpture  is  as  full  and  home  in. the  character 

it   gives  of  these  things,  as  experiencis  itself  can  be;  sometimes 

expressing  them  by  fashions,  which  we  know  are  always  change 

ing ;    ana  sometimes  by  diadows,  which  no  man  can  take  any 

hold    of;  and  sometimes  by  dreams,  which  are  all  mockery  and 

delu^on:    thus  degrading  Ae    most    admired   grandeurs  of  the 

world  from  realities  to  bare  appearances,  and  from  appearances  to 

mere  nothinss. 

Nor  do  Aey  fmL  only,  and  lose  that  little  worth  they  have,  but 
they  do  it  also  by  the  vUest  asid  most  contemptible  things  in  na- 
ture ;  by  rust  and  cankers,  moths  and  vermin,  things  which  grow 
out  of  the  very  subject  they  destroy,  and  so  make  the  destruction 
of  it  inevitable.     And  how  can  any  better  be  expected,  when  men 
will   rather  dig  their  treasures  and  comforts  from   beneath,  than 
fetch  them  from  above?    For  it  is  impossible  for  such  mortals  to 
put  on  immortality,  or  for  things  in  the  very  nature  of  them  calcu- 
lated but  for  a  few  days,  to  last  for  ever.     All  sublunary  comforts 
unitate  the  changeableness,  as  well  as  feel  the  mfluence  of  the  pla^ 
net  they  are  under.     Time,  like  a  river,  carrie9  them  all  away  with 
a  rapid  course ;  they  swim  ^bove  die  stream  for  a  while,  but  are 
quickly  swallowed  up  and  seen  no  more.     The  ve^  monuments 
men  raise  to  peipetuate  Aeir  names,  consume  and  moulder  away 
themselves,  and  proclaim  their  own  mortality  as  well  as  testify  that 
of  others.    In  a  word,  all  these  earthly  funds  have  deficiencies  in 
them  never  to  be  made  up*.     . 

But  now,  on  the  other  side,  the  enjoyments  above,  and  the 
treasures  proposed  to  us  by  our  Saviour,  are  indefectible  in  their 
nature,  and  endless  in  their  duration.  They  are  still  ifull,  fresh, 
and  entire,  like  the  stars  and  orbs  above,  which  shine  with  the 
same  undimiaisbed  lustre,  and  move  with  the  same  unwearied 
motion,  with  which  they  did  from  the.  first  date  of  their  creation. 
Nay,  die  joys  of  heaven  will  abide,  when  these  lights  of  heaven 
shall  be  put  out;  and  when  sun  and.  moon,  and  nature  itself  shall 
be  discfaai^d  their,  stations,  and  be  employed  by  Provi<lence  no 
more.;  the  righteous  shall  then  appear  in  their  full  glory;  and 
being  fixed  in  the  divine  presence,  enjoy  one  perpetual  and  ever- 
lasting day ;  a  day  commensurate  to  the  unlimited  eternity  of  God 
himself;  the  great  Sun  of  righteousness,  who  is  always  rising,  and 
never  sets. 
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(2.)  The  other  degrading  qualification  of  these  worldly  enjo)- 
ments  is,  that  they  are  out  of  our  power.  And  surely,  that  is  very 
unfit  for  a  man  to  account  his  treasure,  which  he  cannot  9o  much  as 
call  his  own ;  nor  extend  his  title  to,  so  far  as  the  very  next  minute ; 
as  havmg  no  command  nor  hold  of  it  at  all,  beyond  the  present 
actual  possession ;  and  the  compass  of  the  present  (all  know)  is  but 
one  remove  fiK)m  nothing.  A  rich  man  to-day,  and  a  beggar  to-mor- 
row, is  neither  new  nor  wonderful  in  the  experience  of  the  worid ; 
for  he  who  is  rich  now,  must  ask  the  rapacity  of  thieves,  pirates, 
and  tyrants,  how  long  he  shall  continue  so ;  and  rest  content  to  be 
happy  for  just  so  much  time  as  the  pride  and  violence,  the  cruelty 
and  ayarice  of  the  worst  of  men  shall  permit  him  to  be  so  ;  a  com- 
fortable tenure,  doubtless,  for  a  man  to  hold  his  chief  happiness  bv. 

But  now,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  so  absolutely  and  essentially 
necessaiy  to  render  any  thing  a  man^s  treasure  or  chief  good,  as 
that  he  have  a  property  in  it,  and  a  power  over  it ;  without  which, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  sure  of  any  relief  from  it,  when 
he  shall  most  need  it.  For  how  can  he  be  sure  of  that,  of  which 
he  has  no  command?    And  how  can  he  command  that,  which  a 

S eater  force  than  his  own  shall  lav  claim  to.^  For  let  those  puny 
ings  called  law  and  right  say  what  they  will  to  the  contrary,  if 
tlie  matter  comes  once  to  a  dispute,  all  the  good  things  a  man  has 
of  this  world  will  be  his,  who  has  the  strongest  arm  and  die 
sharpest  sword,  or  the  comiptest  judge  on  his  side.  They  are  the 
prey  of  the  mighty,  and  the  prize  of  victorious  villany ;  subject  to 
be  torn  and  ravished  from  him  upon  all  occasions. 

Nor  has  the  providence  of  God  thought  it  worth  while  to  secure 
and  protect  the  very  best  of  men  in  their  rights  to  any  enjoyment 
under  heaven ;  and  all  this,  to  depress  and  vilify  these  things  in 
their  thoughts;  that  so  they  may,  eveiy  day,  find  a  necessity  of 
placing  them  above,  and  of  bestowing  th^  pains  upon  that  which, 
if  they  pursue,  they  shall  certainly  obtain ;  and  if  they  obtain,  they 
shall  impregnably  keep.  ^'  My  peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace 
I  give,  unto  you,"  says  our  Saviour;  "not  as  the.  world  givetb, 
give  I  unto  you."  Why  ?  What  was  the  diiTerence  ?  He  tells  us 
in  John  xvi.  22,  ^' Your  joy  no  man  taketh  firom  you."  It  was 
such  a  joy  or  peace  as  was  to  be  above  the  reach  of  either  fraud 
or  force,  artifice  or  assault ;  which  can  never  be  said  of  an  earthly 
enjoyment  whatsoever,  either  as  to  the  acquisition  or  possession  of 
it.  God  having  made  no  man  any  promise,  that  by  all  his  virtue 
and  innocence,  all  his  skill  and  industry,  he  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tinue in  health,  wealth,  or  honour;  but  Uiat  after  his  utmost  endea- 
vour to  preserve  those  desirable  things,  he  may,  in  the  issue  lose 
them  all. 

But  God  has  promised  and  engaged  to  mankind,  that  whoso- 
ever shall  faithfully  and  constantly  persevere  in  the  duties  of  a 
pious.  Christian  life,  shall  obtain  '^an  eternal  crown  of  gloij/' 
and  *'  an  inheritance  that  fadeth  not  away."    A  man  cannot,  in- 
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deed,  by  all  his  piety  secure  his  estate,  but  he  may  "  make  his  caB- 
ine  and  electit)n  sure ;"  which  is  infinitely  and  unspeakably-  more 
valuable,  than  all  the  estates,  pleasures,  and  greatness  of  the  world. 
For  all  these  are  without  him,  and  consequently  may  be  taken  from 
biin,  and,  which  is  yet  worse,  may  do  him  no  good  even  while  they 
stay  vrith  him.  But  the  conscience  is  a  sure  repository  for  a  man  to 
lodge  and  preserve  his  treasure  in,  and  the  chest  of  his  own  heart 
can  never  be  forced  open. 

No^  the  use  and  improvement  of  the  foregoing  particulars  shall 

be  briefly  to  convince  us  of  the  extreme  vanity  of  most  men's  pre* 

tences  to  religion.     A  man's  religion  is  all  the  claim  he  has  to  the 

felicities  of  another  world :  but  can  we  think  it  possible  in  nature, 

for  a  man  to  place  his  greatest  happiness  where  he  do^  not  place 

his  strongest  affections  ?    How  little  is  the  other  world  in  most  men's 

thoughts,  and  yet  they  can  have  the  confidence  to  pretend  it  to  be  thef 

grana  object  of  their  desires!    But  why  should  men,  in  their  greatest 

concern,  be  so  false  to  their  own  experience,  and  those  constant 

observations  which  they  make  of  themselves  in  other  matters  ?    For 

\el  any  man  consult  and  ask  his  own  heart,  whether,  having  once 

fixed  his  love  upon  any  thing  or  person,  his  thoughts  are  not  always 

running  after  it  ?     Strong  love  is  a  bias  upon  the  thoughts ;  and  for 

a  man  to  love  eamesdy,  and  not  to  think  almost  continually  of  what 

he  loves,  is  as  impossible,  as  for  him'  to  live  and  not  to  breathe. 

But  besides  this,  we  have  shown  several  other  marks  and  proper- 
ties, by  which  men  may  infallibly  judge  of  the  truth  and  firmness  of 
their  love  to  God  and  to  religion ;  as  for  instance,  can  they  affirm 
religion  to  be  that,  which'  has  got  such  hold  of  their  hearts,  that  no 
time,  cost,  or  labour  shall  be  thought  too  much  to  be  laid  out  upon 
it  ?  Is  it  the  prize  they  run  for  ?  Is  it  the  thing  they  delight  in  ?  The 
thing  with  which,  in  all  their  distresses,  they  support  and  keep  up 
their  sinking  spirits  ?  And  lastly,  is  it  that  which  they  value  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  be  willing  to  part  with  all  the  worid,  rather  than  lose 
or  renounce  it  ?  These  are  great  things,  I  confess,  and  yet  nothing 
less  will  reach  the  measures  of  Christianity. 

But  the  lives  of  men  (unanswerable  arguments  in  this  case)  are 
a  sad  demonstration,  how  few  they  are  who  come  up  to  these  terms. 
Men  may,  indeed,  now  and  then  bestow  some  scattering  thoughts 
upon  their  souls  and  their  future  estate,  provided  they  be  at  fiilllei- 
sure  from  their  business  and  their  sports  (which  they  seldom  or 
never  are) ;  and  if,  at  any  time,  they  should  be  so,  this  could  amount 
to  no  more,  than  their  being  religious  when  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do.  Likewise,  when  the  solemn  returns  of  God's  public  worship, 
and  the  law  and  custom  of  the  nation  shall  call  them  off  from  their 
daily  employments  to  better  things,  they  may,  perhaps,  by  a  few  de- 
vout looks  and  words,  put  on  something  of  a  holyday-dress  for  the 
present ;  which  yet,  like  their  Sunday-clothes,  they  are  sure  to  lay 
aside  again  for  the  whole  week  after.    All  which,  and  a  great  deal 
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more,  18  far  sholrt  of  makbg  religion  a  man's  busmess;  thoii{^  yet 
if  it  be  not  so,  it  is  in  effect  nothing. 

And  this  men  know  well  enou^,  when  they  are  to  deal  in  mat- 
ters 6{  this  world,  in  which  no  pabs  nor  importunity  shall  be 
thought  too  great,  no  attendance  too  servile,  nothing,  in  a  word,  too 
hard  to  be  done  or  suffered,  either  to  recruit  a  broken  fortune,  or  to 
regain  a  disgusted  friend ;  Uiough  after  all,  should  a  man  chaj.v  e  to 
recover  both,  he  cannot  be  siu^  of  keeping  either.     In  like  manner, 
let  the  trading  person  su0er  any  considerable  damage  in  the  stock 
with  which  he  trades ;  what  care,  what  parsimony,  i^niat  art  shall  be 
used  to  make  up  the  breach,  and  keep  the  shop  still  o]>en  ?    And 
the  reason  of  all  this  is,  because  the  man  is  in  earnest  in  what  ht 
does,  and  accordingly  acts  as  one  who  is  so.     Whereas,  in  men's 
spiritual  affairs,  look  all  the  world  over,  and  you  shall  every  day  see 
that  the  sins  which  wound,  and  waste,  and  make  havoc  of  the  cos- 
science,  which  divide  and  cut  it  off  from  God,  are  committed  easily, 
and  passed  over  lightly,  and  owned  confidently ;  with  a  bold  front, 
and  a  brazen,  face,  able  to  look  the  pillory  itself  out  of  coonte- 
nance ;  nor  does  any  one,  almost,  think  himself  so  mortally  struck, 
even  by  the  foulest  guilt,  as  to  need  the  balsam  of  an  immediate  re- 
pentance, and  a  present  suing  out  of  pardon  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
And  yet,  if  a  man  dies,  as  to  his  temporal  condition,  poor  and 
bankrupt,  he  is  not  at  all  the  worse ;  but  if  he  goes  out  of  die  world 
unreconciled  to  God,  it  had  been  eood  for  him  that  he  had  never 
come  into  it.     For  what  can  it  avail  a  man  to  pass  from  misei}-  to 
misery,  and  to  make  one  wretched  life  only  a  preparative  to  another? 

In  fine,  this  we  may  with  great  boldness  venture  to  affirm,  that  if 
men  would  be  at  half  the  pains  to  provide  themselves  treasures  is 
heaven,  which  they  are  generally  at  to  get  estates  here  on  earth,  it 
were  impossible  for  any  man  to  be  damned.  But  when  we  come 
to  earthly  matters,  we  do;  when  to  heavenly,  we  only  discourse: 
heaven  has  our  tongue  and  talk ;  but  the  earth  our  whole  man 
besides. 

Nevertheless,  let  men  rest  assured  of  this,  that  God  has  so 
ordered  the  gre&t  business  of  their  eternal  happiness,  that  their  affec- 
tions must  still  be  the  foreruimers  of  their  persons,  the  constant  har- 
bingers appointed  by  God  to  go  and  take  possession  of  those  glo- 
rious mansions  for  them ;  and  consequently,  that  no  man  shall  ever 
come  to  heaven  himself,  who  has  not  sent  his  heart  thither  before 
him.  For  where  this  leads  the  way,  the  other  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

Now  to  him  who  alone  is  the  great  judge  of  hearts  and  rewarder 
of  persons,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise, 
might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen.   ' 
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DEDICATION. 

TO 
THE  EEVEREND,  LBARNSD|  AND   VERY  WORTHY 

DR.  ROBERT  FRIENp, 

HEAD   1IA8TBR  OF   WESTMINSTER   QCHOOL, 

Together  with  the  other  subordinate  Makers  of  the  same;  as  like- 
wise lo  all  such  as  heretofore  in  their  several  times  have  been,  and 
those  who  at  present  actually  are,  Members  of  that  Royal  Foundation, 
next  in  fame  to  its  glorious  foundress  Ctueen  Elizabeth;  Robert 
South  humbly  dedicates  this  fifth  volume*  of  his  sermons,  as  standing 
for  ever  obliged  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of  gratitude  ;  and  the  work 
itself  no  less  owing  all  that  is  valuable  in  it,  (if  any  thing  therein 
ought  to  be  accounted  really  so,)  to  the  author's  education  in  that 
Seminary  of  learning,  loyalty,  and  religion. 


AN  ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READER  CONCERNING 
THE  FOLLOWING  SERMON. 

Whosoever  shall  judge  it  worth  his  time  to  peruse  the  following  dis- 
course, (if  it  meets  with  any  such,)  he  is  desired  to  take  notice  that 
it  was  penned  and  prepared  to  have  been  preached  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  a  solemn  meeting  of  such  as  had  been  bred  at  Westminster 
School.  But  the  death  of  King  Charles  II.  happening  in  the  mean 
time,  the  design  of  this  solemnity  fell  to  the  ground,  together  with 
him,  and  was  never  resumed  since;  though  what  the  reason  of 
this  might  be,  I  neither  know  nor  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  en- 
quire.    It  being  abundantly  enough  for  me,  that  I  can  with  great 

*  This  refers  to  the  twelve  aermons  next  following. 


at  UaocL^k  «f  te^ytswmz  Jl  &  poK  b 
terr  rrtM.  yavK^   -r^xmt  wm. 

v«rll  as  afienrsrdf  to  frcpetBed*:  lie 

\i\u^^j  act  tiit  of  ir«e  twu  I  ims:  mrncs.  i 

tiuui  OfiKf*  ai  9ar'iL.g  xs^  Uie  trpciiUJEr  dc  fediyfrng^ 

tutte  tlutbis^  ai  k>  mean  a  cjm^i  uaifc.  a&c  zie:  i 

if^reaUrr  of  beari&f  it.     B31  vrioc  fcr: 

of  §0  much  QDcertaifitr  in  um  vko>  ^uuuLg.gjig- 1  < 

pof Kiblr,  that  what  his  IcrrisLip  af  CLi^  Jusnoe  isb£  df^tenained,  he 

tboQg^ht  fit  as  Chancellor  to  rereiac 

N*frenh*rlett,  oat  of  an  earce^    sz.f  I  L:  r«»:  t^tj  j'iFi£ahle)  desire, 

partlj  to  pasjj  a  dae^  eucovLlim  '-r  i-::rL  a  si**  a:  Isks.  as  I  am  able) 

upon  so  noble  a  seat  of  \he  Muses*  as  tLk  TEawaec  ac^ool  has  been 

always  aeeoanted  bitberto;   and  panlj  1:^  tvx  i^  obligation  and 

debt  lyin^  apon  me  to  the  place  of  mr  ed^isamm.  I  hare  beie  at 

length  presttmed  to  publish  it.     80  thaL  ahbongh  Berrher  at  the  time 

appointed  for  that  solemn  meeting,  aor  erer  sBce,  hare  I  had  any 

oppofttwity  giren  me  to  preach  this  aermon  mj^self :  ret  now  that  it 

is  printed*  possibly  some  other  iiiay  coadeaomd  to  do  it,  as  before* 

in  sereral  such  cases*  the  like  has  been  too  well  known  to  have  beer 

done. 

*  The  Lori  JcfcyiL 
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SERMON   XVII. 

VOtTUOUS    EDUCATION    OF    YOUTH,   THE    SURESTy  IF    NOT    SOLL 
WAY  TO  A  HAFPY  OLD  AGE. 

PrOVEBBS  XXII.  6. 

Train  up  a  child  tn  the  way  he  should  go^  and  when  he  is  old  he  wUl 
.  not  depart  Jrom  it. 

When  I  look  back  upon  the  old  infamous  rebellion  and  civil 
war   of  fortjr-one,  which  like  an  inesistible  torrent  broke  in  upon 
and    bore  down  the  whole  frame  of  our  government,  both    in 
church  and  state,  together  with  the  principal  concerns  of  private 
fiunilies,  and  the  personal  interests  of  particular  men  (as  it  is  not 
imaginable,  that  where  a  deluge  overtops  the  mountains,  it  should 
spare  the  valleys) ;  and  when  I  consider  also,  how  fre^  all  this 
is    in  the  remembrance  of  many,  and  how  frequent  in  the  di3- 
course  of  most,  and  in  both  carrying  the  same  face  of  horror  (as 
inseparable  from  such  reflections) ;  I  have  wondered  with  myself, 
and  that  even  to  astonishment,  how  it  should  be  possible,  that  in 
the  turn  of  so  few  years,  there  should  be  so  numerous  a  party  of 
men  in  these  kingdoms,  who  (as  if  the  remembrance  of  all  those 
dismal  days  between  forty  and  sixty  were  utterly  erased  out  of 
the  minds  of  men,  and  struck  out  of  the  annals  of  time)  are  still 
prepared  and  ready,  nay,  eager  and  impetuoudy  bent  to  act  over 
the  same  tragical  scene  again.    Witness,  first  of  all,  the  many 
virulent  and  base  libels  spread  over  the  whole  nation  against  the 
king  and  his  government.    And  in  the  next  place,  the  design  of 
seizmg  his  ro^  person,  while  the  Parliament  was  held  in  Oxford 
in  the  year  1682.     And  likewise  the  Rye  conspiracy,  formed  and 
intended  for  the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  of  the  duke  his 
brother,  in  the  year  1683.      And  lastly  (though  antecedent  in 
time)  the  two  famous  city  cavalcades*  of  clubmen  in  the  two 
years  of  1679  and  1680,  countenanced  and  encouraged  under  that 
silly  pretence  of  burning  the  pope,  but  carried  on  with  so  much 
insolence  and  audacious  fury,  and  such  an  open  barefaced  con- 
tempt of  all  authority ;  as  if  the  rabble  had  in  plain  terms  bid  the 
government  do  its  worst,  and  touch  or  meddle  with  them  if  it 
durst.     So  hard  has  the  experience  of  the  world  •  found  it,  for  thp 
pardon  of  a  guilt  (too  big  for  the  common  measure  of  pardon)  to 

*  R.  C.  said  he  had  tossed  up  the  hall,  and  hia  successor  P.  W.  said  he  would  keep 
il  ap.    That  is  to  R.iy,  Extortion  began  the  dance,  and  Peijory  would  carry  it  on. 
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prodace  any  thing  better  than  the  same  practices  which  had  been 
pardoned  before. 

But  since   nothing  can  happen  without  some  cause  or  other,  I 
have  been  further  considering  with  myself  what  the  cause  of  this 
terrible  evil,   which  still  looks  so  grim    upon    the  government, 
should  be.     And  to  me  it  seems  to  be  this ;  that  as  me  foremeo- 
tioned  rebellion  Bnd  civil  war  brou^t  upon  the  nation  a  general 
dissolution  of  order,  and  a  corruption  and  debauchment  of  men's 
manners;  so,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  by  much  now  alive, 
has  been  bom,  or  at  least  bred  since  that  fatal  rebellion.     For 
surely  those  who  are  now  about  or  under  fifty  years  of  age,  make 
a  much   greater  number  in    the  kingdom,   than  those   who  are 
above  it;  Especially  so  much  above  it  as  to  have  passed  their 
youth  before  the  time  of  the  late  confunons ;  which  have  since  so 
perfectly  changed  and  new-modelled,  or  rather  extinguished  the 
morality,  nay,  the  veiy  natural  temper  of  the  English  nation. 

For  this  is  certain,  that  wise  and  thinking  men  observe  with 
sorrow,  that  .the  change  is  so  very  great  and  bad,  that  there  is  no 
relation  in  society  or  common  life  but  has  suSei^  and  been  the 
worse  for  it.     For  look  into  families,  and  you  will  find  parents 
complaining,  that    their  children    pay  them  not    that  duty  and 
reverence  which  they  have  heard  and  read  that  children  used  to 
show  their  parents  heretofore.    Masters  also  complain,  that  ser- 
vants are  neither  so  obedient  nor  so  trusty  as  in  former  times. 
And  lastly,  for  the  conjugal  relation  (a  thing  of  tfie  greatest  and 
most  direct. influence  upon  the  weal  or  woe  of  societies,  of  aoj 
other  thing  in  the  world  besides)  it  is  but  too  frequent  a  com- 
plaint, that  neither  are  men  so  good  husbands,  nor  women  so 
good  wives,  as  they  were  before  that  accursed  rebellion  had  made 
that  fatal  leading  breach  in  the  conjugal  tie  between  the  best  of 
longs  and  the  happiest  of  people.    But  now,  how  comes  all  this 
to  pass?    Why,  from  the  exorbitant  license  of  men's  education. 
They  were  bred  in  lawless,  ungovemed  times,  and  conventicle 
fanatic  academies,  in  defiance  of  the  universities,  and  when  all 
things  were  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  the  bonds  of  government  quite 
loosed  or  broken  asunder.     So  that  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
observe  any  thing,  the  first  thing  which  they  actually  did  observe, 
were  inferiors  trampling  upon  their  superiors;  servants  called  bj 
vote  of  parliament  out  of  their  masters'  service  to  fight  against 
their  prince,  and  so  to  complete  one  rebellion  with  another;  and 
women  running  in  whole  shoals  to  conventicles,  to  seek  Christ 
forsooth,  but  to  .find  somebody  else.     By  which  liberties  having 
once  leaped  over  the  severity  and  strictness  of  former  customs, 
they    found    it    an    easy    matter,    with    debauched    morals  and 
defioured  consciences,  to  launch  out  into  much  greater.    So  that 
no  wonder  now,  if  in  an  -  age  of  a  more  grown  and   improved 
debauchery,  you  see  men  spending  their  whole  time  in  taverns, 
?md  their  lives  in  duels ;  inflaming  themselves  with  wine,  till  thej 
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come   to   paj  the  leckoniiig  ^mdi  their  blood :  and  women  spend- 
ing botlk  time  and  fortune,  and  perhaps  their  honour  too,  at  oalls, 
plays,    and  treats.    The  reason  of  all  which  is,  that  they  are  not 
now    bred  as  they  were  heretofore :  for  that  which  was  formerly 
their   diversion  only,  is  now  their  chief,  if  not  sole  business ;  and 
in  case  you  would  see  or  speak  with  them,  you  must  not  look  for 
them   at  their  own  houses,  but  at  the  playhouse,  if  you  would  find 
them    at  home.      They  have  quite  cashiered  the  commandment 
^whicb    enjoins  ihem  six  days'  doing  what  they  have,  to  do,  and 
sabsdtuted  to  thanselves  a  new  and  very  dmerent  one  in  the 
room   of  it;   according  to  which,  they  are  for  six  days  to  go  to 
plays   and  to  make  visits,  setting  apart  a  seventh  to  go  to  church 
to  see  and  to  be  seen.     A  blessed  improvement  doubdess,  and 
such    as  the  fops  our  ancestors  (as  some  use  to  call  them)  were 
never  acquainted  with.     And  thus  I  have  in  some  measure  shown 
you   the  true  grievance,  which  this  poor  and  distracted  kingdom 
groans  under.    A  grievance  (without  the  help  of  a  vote)  properly 
so   called.      A  grievance  springing  firom  a  boundless,  immense, 
and  absurd  liber^.     For  though  the  zealous  outcry  and  republican 
cant  still  used  to  join  those  two  tinkling  words  Ulierty  and  property 
tc^ether  (in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  belonged  to  them),  to 
make  a  rattle  for  the  people ;  yet  I  am  sure  the  intolerable  excess  of 
liberty  has  been  the  chief  thing  which  has  so  much  contributed  to 
the  Gurtaifing  their  properties  ;  the  true,  if  not  only  cause^  which  of 
late  years  has  made  such  numbers  so  troublesome  to  the  government 
as  th^  have  been. 

Well,  but  if  it  be  our  happiness  that  the  mischief  is  become 
almost  general,  let  us  at  least  prevent  the  next  degree  of  it,  and 
keep  it  from  being  perpetual.  And  this  is  not  to  be  done  but  by  a 
remedy,  which  shall  reach  as  far  and  deep  as  the  distemper :  for  tnat 
began  early,  and  therefore  the  cUre  must  do  so  too,  even  from  the 
chfldhood  of  the  patient,  and  the  infancy  of  the  disease.  There 
must  be  one  instauroHo  magna  of  the  methods  and  principles  of  edu* 
cation,  and  the  youth  of  the  nation,  as  it  were,  new  cast  into  another 
and  a  better  mould. 

And  for  this  we  have  the  counsel  and  conduct  of  the  wisest 
of  men,  Solomon  himself;  who  knew  no  other  course  to  ensure 
a  growing  flourishing  practice  of  virtue,  in  a  man's  mature  or 
dedining  age,  but  by  planting  it  in  his  youth  ;  as  he  that  would 
have  his  grounds  covered  and  loaded  with  fruit  in  autumn,  must 
manure  and  dress  them  in  the  spring.  ^^  Train  up  a  child,"  says 
he,  ^^  in  the  way  that  he  should  go :"  the  way,  non  qad  Uury  sed 
qud  etmdum  est  Man  is  of  an  active  nature,  and  must  have  a 
way  to  walk  in,  as  necessarily  as  a  place  to  breathe  in.  And  se- 
veral ways  will  be  sure  to  oner  themselves  to  his  choice ;  and  he 
will  be  as  sure  to  choo^  one  of  them.  His  great  concern  is, 
that  it  be  a  safe  one:  since  as  the  variety  of  them  makes  the 
choice  difficult,  so  the  illness  of  some  of  them  must  make  it  dan* 
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gerous.     For,  as  the  same  Solomon  telb  us,   "there  is    a    way 
which  seems  right  m  a  man's  own  eyes,"  when  yet  the  tendencr 
of  it  is  fatal.      An  easy,   pleasant,   and   a  broad  way,    a   way 
always  thronged  with  passengers,  but  such  that  a  man  is  never 
the  safer  for  travelling  in  company.     But  this  is  not  the  "wraj  here 
chalked  out  to  us.     But  rather  a  rugged,  strait,  and  narroiw^  -way ; 
and  upon  that  account,  the  lesser,  and  consequently  the  jounger 
aAy  one  is,  the  easier  may  he  get  into  it,  and  pass  through  it.     In 
a  word,  it  is  the  path  of  virtue,  and  the  high  road  to  heaven,  the 
fria  ad  honos  mores ;  the  entrance  into  which,  some  say,  is   never 
too  late,  and  I  am  sure,  can  never  be  too  soon.     For  it  is  certainij 
long,  and  laborious;  and  therefore,  whosoever  hc^ies  to  reach  the 
end  of  it,  it  will  concern  him  to  set  out  betimes ;  and  bis  great  en- 
couragement so  to  do  is,  that  this  is  the  likeliest  means  to  give  him 
constancy  and  perseverance  in  it.     "  He  will  not,"  says  Solomon, 
'^  forsake  it  when  he  is  old :"  and  such  is  the  length  of  the  sta^, 
that  it  will  be  sure  to  hold  him  in  his  course,  and  to  keep  him  going 
on  till  he  is  grown  so. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  very  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding  aO 
the  rewards  which  confessedly  belong  to  virtue  in  both  worids, 
yet  Solomon,  in  the  text,  alleges  no  other  argument  for  or  motive 
to  the  course  her6  recommended  to  us,  but  the  end  of  it:  nor 
enjoins  us  the  pursuit  d  virtue  in  our  youth,  upon  any  oth^* 
reason  mentioned  in  the  words,  but  that  we  may  practise  it  m  our 
alge.  And  no  doubt  it  is  an  excellent  one,  and  will  have  many 
others  fall  in  with  it,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  here  prescribed 
to  us. 

For  can  anv  thing  in  nature  be  more  odious  and  despicable 
than  a  wicked  old  man  ?  A  man,  who  after  threescore  or  four* 
score  years  spent  in  the  world,  after  so  many  sacraments,  sennons, 
and  other  means  of  grace,  taken  in,  digested,  and  defeated,  shall 
continue  as  errant  a  hV])ocrite,  dissembler,  and  masquerader  in  reli- 
gion as  ever,  still  dodging  and  doubling  with  God  and  roan,  and 
never  speaking  his  mind,  nor  so  much  as  opening  his  mouth  in  ev- 
nest,  but  when  he  eats  or  breathes. 

Again,  can  any  thing  be  so  vile  and  forlorn,  as  an  old,  broken, 
and  decrepit  sensualist,  creeping,  as  it  were,  to  the  devil  upon  all 
four  ?  Can  there  be  a  greater  indecency,  than  an  old  drunkard  ? 
or  anv  thing  more  noisome  and  unnatural,  than  an  aged,  silve^ 
haired  wanton,  with  frost  in  his  bones,  and  snow  upon  his  head, 
following  his  lewd,  s^seless  amours?  a  wretch  so  scorned,  so 
despised,  and  so  abandoned  by  all,  that  his  very  vices  for^e 
him. 

And  yet,  as  youth  leaves  a  man,  so  age  generally  finds  him ;  if 
he  passes  his  youth,  Juggling,  shufflings  and  dissembling,  it  is  odds 
but  you  will  have  him  at  the  same  legerdemain,  and  showing 
cricks  in  his  age  also.  And  if  he  ^nds  his  young  days  wboiing 
and  drinking,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  age  will  find  him  in  the  same 
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filthy  drudgery  still,  or  at  least  wishing  himself  so.  And  lasdy,  if 
death  (vrhich  cannot  be  far  oif  from  age)  finds  him  so  too,  his  game 
is  then  oertainly  at  the  best,  and  his  condition  (which  is  the  sting  of 
all)  never  possible  to  be  better. 

And    therefore,  whosoever  thou  art,  who  hast  enslaved  thyself 

to   the    paltry,  bewitching  pleasures  of  youth,  and  lookest  with  a 

wry   face  and  a  sour  eye  upon  the  rough,  afiSicting  severities  of 

virtue  ;     consider  with  thyself,  that  the  pleasures  of  youth  will 

not,    ctannot  be  die  pleasures  of  old  age,  though  the  guilt  of  it 

will.       And  consider  also,  what  a  dismal,  intolerable  thing  it  must 

needs   be,  for  a  man  to  feel  a  total  declension  in  his  strength,  his 

morals,  and  his  esteem  together.     And  remember,  that  for  all  the 

disciplines    of   temperance,    the    hardships    of    labour,    and    the 

abridgments  of  thy  swelling  appedtes,  it  will  be  a  full,  sufficient, 

aad  more  than  equivalent  recompense,  to  be  healthful,  cheerful,  and 

honoarable,  and  (which  is  more  than  all)  to  be  virtuous  when  thou 

art  old. 

The  proposition  then  before  us  is  this: 

That  a  strict  aild  virtuous  education  of  youth,  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  man's  attainment  of  that  inestimable  blessing,  that 
unspeakable  felicity  of  bein^  serviceable  to  his  God,  easy  to 
himself,  and  useful  to  others,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  followbg 
life. 

In  order  to  the  proof  of  which,  I  shall  lay  down  these  six  pro- 
positions. 

First,  That  in  the  present  state  of  nature,  there  is  in  every 
man  a  certain  propensity  to  vice,  or  a  corrupt  principle  more  or 
less  disposing  him  to  evil:  which  principle  is  sometimes  called 
the  flesh,  sometimes  concupiscence,  and  sometimes  sensuality,  and 
makes  one  part  of  that  which  we  call  original  sin.  A  pnnciple 
which,  though  it  both  proceeds  from  sin  and  disposes  to  sin,  yet,  till 
it  comes  to  act,  the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church  deny  to  be  in 
itself  sinful.  And  the  Pelagians  deny  that  there  is  any  such  diing 
at  all;  especially  our  modern,  ortiiodox,  and  more  authentic 
Pelagians.  For  though  our  diurch  indeed  in  her  ninth  article  posi- 
tively and  expressly  asserts  both:  yet  there  having  been  given 
us,  not  very  long  since,  a  new  and  more  correct  draught  of  disci- 
pline, to  reconcile  us  to  the  schismatics,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
in  time  we  may  have  a  new  draught  of  doctrme  also,  to  reconcile  us 
to  the  Socinians. 

The  second  proposition  is  this,  That  the  forementioned  pro- 
pensity of  the  sensual  part,  or  principle,  to  vice,  being  left  to 
itself,  will  certainly  proceed  to  work,  and  to  exert  itself  in  action ; 
and,  if  not  hindered  and  counteracted^  will  continue  so  to  do; 
till  practice  passes  into  custom  or  habit,  and  so  by  use  and  fre- 
quency comes  to  acquire  a  domineering  strength  in  a  man's  conver* 
sation. 
The  third  proposition  is.  That  all  the  di^rders  of  the  world, 
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the  confiisioiis  that  disturb  persons,  fiunilies,  and  whole  societies  or 
corporations,  proceed  from  this  natural  propensity  to  vice  in  partica- 
lar  persons,  which  being  thus  heightened  by  habitual  practice,  runs 
forth  into  those  sever^  sorts  of  vice  which  corrupt  and  spoU 
the  manners  of  men.  ^^ Whence  come  wars  and  fightings?'' 
says  the  apostle,  James  ir.  1 ;  '^  Come  they  not  hence,  even  from 
your  lusts  that  war  in  your  members?"  ^d  indeed,  it  is  hard  to 
assign  any  mischief  befalling  mankind,  but  what  proceeds  from 
some  extravagance  either  of  passion  or  desire,  from  lust  or  anger, 
covetousness  or  ambition. 

The  fourth  proposition  is.  That  when  the  corruption  of  roeo's 
manners,  by  the  habitual  improvement  of  this  vicious  principle, 
comes  from  personal  to  be  general  and  universal,  so  as  to  diffuse 
and  spread  itself  over  a  whole  community;  it  naturally  and  directly 
tends  to  the  ruin  and  subversion  of  the  government  where  it  so  pre- 
vails :  so  that  Machiavel  himself  (a  person  never  likely  to  die  for 
love  of  virtue  or  religion)  affirms  over  and  over  in  his  political  dis- 
courses upon  Livy,  "that  where  the  manners  of  a  people  are  gene- 
rally corrupted,  there  the  government  cannot  long  subsist"  I  say, 
he  affirms  it  as  a  stated,  allowed  principle ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  the 
destruction  of  governments  may  be  proved  and  deduced  from  the 
general  corruption  of  the  subjects'  manners,  as  a  direct  and  natural 
cause  thereof,  by  a  demonstration  as  certain  as  any  in  the  mathema- 
tics, though  not  so  evident ;  for  that,  I  confess,  the  nature  of  the 
thing  may  not  allow. 

The  fifth  proposition  is,  That  this  ill  principle,  which  being  thus 
habitually  improved,  and  from  personal  corruptions  spreading  into 
general  and  national,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mischiefs  and  disorders, 
public  and  private,  which  trouble  and  infest  the  woiid,  is  to  be 
altered  and  corrected  only  by  discipline,  and  the  infusion  of  such 
principles  into  the  rational  and  spiritual  part  of  man,  as  mny  [lowvr- 
fuUy  sway  his  will  and  affections,  by  convincing  his  undersiandinc^ 
that  the  practice  of  virtue  is  preferable  to  that  of  vice ;  and  that  there 
is  a  real  happiness  as  well  as  honesty  in  the  one,  and  a  real  ipiseiy 
as  well  as  turpitude  in  the  other ;  there  being  no  mending  or  work- 
ing upon  the  sensual  part,  but  by  well  principling  the  intellectual. 

The  sixth  and  last  proposition  is.  That  this  discipline  and  infu- 
sion of  good  principles  into  the  mind,  which  only  can  and  must 
work  this  great  and  happy  change  upon  a  man's  morals,  by  counter- 
working that  other  sensual  and  vicious  principle,  which  would  cor- 
rupt them,  can  never  operate  so  kindly,  so  efficaciously,  and  by 
consequence,  so  successfully,  as  when  applied  to  him  in  bis  minoritj, 
while  his  mind  is  ductile  and  tender,  and  so  ready  for  any  good  im- 

Cression.  For  when  he  comes  once  to  be  in  years,  and  his  mind 
aving  been  prepossessed  with  ill  principles,  and  afterwards  harden- 
ed with  ill  practices,  grows  callous,  and  scarce  penetrable,  his  case 
will  be  then  very  difierent,  and  the  Success  of  such  applications  very 
doubtful,  if  not  desperate. 
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Noiv    tlie  sum  of  these  six  propositions  in  short  is  this:.  That 
there  ^  is    in  every  man  naturally  (^  nature  now  stands)  a  sensual 
principle   disposing  him  to  evil.     That  this  principle  will  be  sure, 
inore  or   less,  to  pass  into  action;  and,  if  not  hindered,  to  produce 
vicious    habits  and  customs.     That  these  vicious  habits  are  the 
direct    causes  of  all  the  miseries  and  calamities  that  af&ict  and 
disturb  mankind.    That  when  they  come  to  spread  so  far,  as  from 
personal  to  grow  national,  they  will  weaken,  and  at  length  destroy 
governments.      That  this  ill  principle   is  controllable   and  con- 
querable only  b^  discipline,  and  the  infusion  of  good  and  con* 
trary    principles  into  the  mind.     And  lastly  that  this  discipline 
or  infusion  of  good  principles,  is  never  Kke  to  have  its  full  force, 
efficacy,  and  success,  upon  the  minds  of  men,  but  during  their 
youth. 

Which  whole  deduction  or  chain  of  propositions  proceeding  upon 
90  fircQ  and  natural,  and  withal  so.  clear  and  evident  a  connexion  of 
each  proposition  with  the  other ;  I  suppose  there  can  need  no  further 
demonstration  to  prove  it  as  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  peace  of 
mankind,  public  and  private,  can  be,  that  the  minds  of  youth 
should  be  formed  and  seasoned  with  a  strict  and  virtuous,  and  early 
and  preventing  education. 

Let  us  now  in  the  next  place  see  who  they  are,  whose  province  it 
is  to  be  so  great  a  blessing  to  society,  so  vast  a  benefit  to  the  world, 
as  to  be  the  managers  of  this  important  trust. 

And  we  shall  find  that  it  rests  upon  three  sorts  of  men,  viz. 
1.  Parents;  2.  Schoolmasters;  and  3.. The  clergy;  such  espe- 
cially as  have  cure  of  souls. 

1.  And  first  for  parents.  Let  them  endeavour  to  deserve  that 
honour  which  God  has  commanded  their  children  to  pay  them; 
and  believe  it,  that  must  be  by  greater  and  better  offices  than 
barely  bringing  them  into  this  wortd ;  which  of  itself  puts  them 
only  in  danger  of  passing  into  a  worse.  And  as  the  good  old 
sentence  tells  us,  that  it  is  better  a  great  deal  to  be  unborn,  than 
either  unbred,  or  bred  amiss;  so  it  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very 
sad  reflection  to  any  pai^ent,  to  think  with  himself,  that  he  should 
be  instrumental  to  give  his  child  a  body  only  tb  damn  his  soul. 
And  therefore  let  parents  remember,  that  as  the  paternal  is  the 
most  honourable  relation,  so  it  is  also  the  greajtest  trust  in  the 
world,  and  that  God  will  be  a  certain  and  severe  exactor  of  it; 
and  the  more  so,  because  they  have  such  mighty  opportunities  to 
discharge  it,  and  that  with  almost  infallible  success.  Forasmuch  as 
a  parent  receives  his  ©hild,  from  the  hand  of  God  and  nature,  a 
perfect  blank,  a  mere  rasa  tabula,  as  to  any  guilt  actually  con- 
tracted by  him,  and  consequently  may  write  upon  him  what  he 
pleases;  haying  the  invaluable  advantage  of  making  the  first 
unpressions,  which  are  of  so  strong  and  so  prevailing  an  influence 
to  determine  the  practice  either  to  vice  or  virtue,  that  Buxtorf,  m 
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the  third  chapter  of  his  Sfynagvga  Judaica  tells  us,  that  the  JewiA 
Others  professedly  take  upon  themselves  the  guilt  of  all  their  child- 
ren's sins  till  they  come  to  be  thirteen  years  old ;  at  which  age  the 
youth  is  called  fitiMS  pnBcepH^  as  being  then  reckoned  under  the 
obligation  of  the  law,  and  so  by  a  solemn  discharge  left  to  sin  for 
himself. 

Now  these  and  the  like  considerations,  one  would  think,  should 
remind  parents,  what  a  dreadful  account  lies  upon  them  for  tbeir 
ehildren;   and  that  as  their- children,  by  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  owe  them  the  greatest  reverence ;  so  there  is  a  sort  of  reve- 
rence also,  that  they,  as  much,  owe  their  children.     A  reverence 
that  should  make  them  not  dare  to  speak  a  filthy  word,  or  to  do 
a  base  or  an  undecent    action    before  them.      What   says  our 
Saviour  to  this  point?    Matt,  xviii.  6 :  "  Whosoever  shall  offend 
one  of  these  little  ones,  it  were  better  for  him,  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  drowned  in  the  depth 
of  the  sea."    And  surely  he  who  teaches  these  little   ones  to 
offend  God,  offends  them  with  a  witness ;  indeed  so  unmercifully, 
that  it  would  be  much  the  less  cruelty  of  the  two,  if  the  wretch 
their  f^her  should  stab   or  stifle  those  poor  innocents   in  their 
nurses'  arms.     For  then  he  might  damn  himself  alone,   and  not 
bis  children  also ;  and  himself,  for  his  own  sins  only,  and  not  for 
theirs  too. 

And  therefore,  with  all  imaginable   concern  of  conscience,  let 
parents  make  it  their  business  to    infuse    into    their    children's 
hearts   early  and  good  principles  of  morality.     Let  them  teach 
them  from   their  very  cradle  to  think  and  speak  awfully  of  the 
great   God,   reverently  of  religion,  and  respectfully  of   the  dis- 
pensers of  it ;  it  being  no  part  of  religion  any  where,  but  within 
the  four  seas,  to  despise  and  scoff  at  the  ministers  of  it.    But 
above  all,  next  to  their  duty  to   God  himself,  let  them  be  ca^^ 
fully  taught  their  duty  to   their  king;  and  not  so  much  as  to 
pretend  to  the  fear  of  the  one,  without  the  honour  of  the  other; 
let  them  be  taught  full  and  absolute  (so  far  as  legal)  obedience 
and  subjection  to  him  (in  all  things  lawful),  the  true  and  glorious 
characteristic  of  the  church  of  England;   for  I  know  no  cbuirh 
else,   where  you  will  be   sure  to  find  it.     And  to  this  end,  let 
parents  be   continually  instilling    into    their    children's    minds  a 
mortal  and  implacable  hatred  of  those  twin  plagues  of  Christen- 
dom, fanaticism    and   rebellion ;   which  cannot  be  more  compen- 
diously,  and   withal    more   effectually  done,   than   by   displaying 
to  them  the   late  unparalleled  rebellion,  in  its  flaming  and  true 
colours. 

For  this  was  the  method  which  God  himself  prescribed  (o  his 
own  people,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrant^e  of  any  great  and 
notable  providence  towards  them;  and  particularly  in  the  institu- 
tion of  the  prime  instance  of  their  religion,  the  passover,  Exod. 
xii.   26,  27:  "And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children 
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shall    say  unto  you,  What  mean  you  by  this  service?  that  you 
shall   say,  It  is  the  Lord's  passover ;  who  passed  over  the  houses 
of  the  ohildrea  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  when  he  smote  the  Egyptians, 
and    delivered  our  fathers,"  &c.     So  I  say  to  all  true  English 
parents.     When  your  children  shall  ask  you.  Why  do  you  keep 
the    thirtieth  of  Januaiy  as  a  fast,  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  May 
as  a  festival?    What  mean  you  by  this  service?     Then  is  the 
time    to  rip  up,  and  lay  before  them  the  tragical  history  of  the 
late  rebellion  and  unnatural  civil  war.    A  war  commenced  with- 
out  the  least  shadow  or  pretence  of  right;  as  being  notoriously 
agednst  all  law.    A  war  be^un  without  any  provocation,  as  being 
against  the  justest,  the  mildest,  and  most  pious  prince  that  had 
ever    reigned.    A  war  raised  upon  clamours  of  grievances,  while 
the  subject  swam  in  greater  plenty  and  riches  than  hs^d  ever  been 
kno^^n  in  these  islands  before ;  and  no  grievances  to  be  found  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  besides  the  persons  who  cried  out  of  them. 
Next    to  this,  let  them  tell  their  children  over  and  over,  of  the 
viUanous  imprisonments,  and  contumelious  trial,  and  the  barbarous 
murder  of  that  blessed  and  royal  martyr,  by  a  company  of  cobblers, 
tailors,  draymen,  drunkards,  whoremongers,  and  broken  tradesmen ; 
though  since,  I  confess,  dignified  with  the  title  of  the  sober  part  of 
the  nation :  these,  I  say,  were  die  illustrious  judges  of  that  great 
monarch.     Whereas  the  whole  people  of  England,  nobles  and 
commons  together,  neither  in  parUament,  nor  out  of  parliament, 
as   that  great  judge*   in  the  trial  of  the  regicides  affirmed,  had 
power  by  law  to  touch  one  hair  of  his  head,  or  judicially  to  call 
him  to  account  for  any  of  his  actions.     And   &en  in  the  last 
place,  they  are  to  tell  their  children  also  of  the  base  and  brutish 
cruelties  practised  by  those  bloodhounds  in  the  plunders,  seques- 
trations, decimations,  and  murders  of  their  poor  fellow-subjects: 
likewise  of  their  horrid  (^ths,  covenants,  and  perjuries;  and  of 
their  shameless,  in^tiable,  and  sacrilegious  avance,  io  destroying 
the  purest  church  in  the  world,  and  seizing  its  revenues :  and  ail 
this  under  the  highest  pretences  of  zeal  for  religion,  and  with  the 
most  solemn  appeals  to  the  great  God,  while  mey  were  actually 
spitting  in  his  face. 

These  thin^,  I  say,  and  a  thousand  more,  thev  are  to  be  per- 
petuaUy  incukating  mto  the  minds  of  their  children,  according 
to  that  strict  injunction  of  Grod  himself  to  the  Israelites,  Deut. 
vi.  6,  7,  8 .  '^  These  words  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt 
diligently  teach  them  thy  children,  and  dialt  talk  of  them,  when 
thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  wiien  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  Such  dis- 
courses should  open  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  and  close  them 
in  the  evening.  And  I  dare  undertake,  that  if  this  one  thing 
had  been  feithfully  and  constantly  practised,  even  but  since  the 
late  restoration  (which  came  upon  these  poor  kingdoms  like  life 
*  Sir  Orlando  Btidgman,  lord  chief  baron. 

Vol.  n.— 37  2B 
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from  the  dead),the  fanatics  had  never  been  so  considerable,  as  to 
cause  those  terrible  convalsions  in  church  and  state,  and  those  mis- 
understandings between  the  king  and  his  people,  which  we  hare 
seen  and  trembled  at,  and  must  expect  to  see  as  long  as  the  same 
spisitj  which  governed  in  forty-one,  continues  still  so  poweiiul  as  it 
does  amongst  us.  For  I  am  sure  no  king  and  that  can  ever  reign 
quietly  together* 

But  some,  perhaps,  may  here  very  sagely  object, — Is  not  this 
the  way  to  sour  and  spoil  the  minds  of  children,  by  keeping  the 
remembrance  of  the  late  rebellion  always  fresh  upon  them?    I 
answer,  No;   no  more  than  to  warn  them  agamst  poisons,  pits, 
and  precipices,  is  likely  to  endanger  their  lives;   or  to  tell  them 
by  what  ill  courses  men  come  to  £e  gallows  is  the  ready  way  to 
bring  them  thither.     No ;  nothing  can  be  too  much  hated  by  child- 
ren, which  cannot  be  too  much  avoided  by  men.    And  smce  vice 
never  loses  its  hold,  where  it  keeps  its  reputation,  the  minds  of 
youth  can  never  be  sufficiently  fortified  against  villanous  and  base 
actions,  but  by  a  deep  and  early  abhorrence,  caused  by  a  faithful 
representation  of  them.     So  preposterous  a  method  will  it  be  found 
to  bring  a  crime  out  of  fashion,  by  making  panegyrics  upon  the 
criminal. 

In  short,  let  parents  prevent  and  seize  the  veiy  first  notions  and 
affections  of  their  children,  by  engaging  them,  from  the  veiy  first, 
in  a  hatred  of  rebellion ;  and  that,  it  possible,  as  strong  as  nature, 
as  irreconcileable  as  antipathy ;  and  so  early,  that  they  themsehcs 
may  not  remember  when  it  began,  but  that,  for  ought  they  know, 
it  was  even  bom  with  them.  Let  them,  I  say,  be  made  almost 
from  their  very  cradles  to  hate  it,  name  and  thing ;  so  that  their 
blood  may  rise  and  their  heart  may  swell  at  the  very  mention  of  it. 
In  a  word,  let  them  by  a  kind  of  preventing  instinct  abhor  it,  even 
in  their  minority^  and  they  will  be  sure  to  find  sufficient  reason  for 
that  abhorrence,  when  they  shall  come  to  maturity.  And  so  mach 
for  parents. 

2.  The  second  sort  of  persons  entrusted  with  the  training  up  of 
youth  are  schoolmasters.  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
this  honourable  employment  should  find  so  little  respect  (as  expe- 
rience shows  it  does)  from  too  many  in  the  world.  For  there 
is  no  profession  which  has  or  can  have  a  greater  influence  upon 
the  public.  Schoolmasters  have  a  negative  upon  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  indeed  the  great  depositaries 
and  trustees  of  the  peace  of  it ;  as  having  the  growing  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  nation  in  their  hands.  For  generally  subjects  are  and 
will  be  such  as  they  breed  them.  So  that  I  look  upon  an  able, 
well-principled  schoolmaster  as  one  of  the  most  meritorious  sub- 
jects in  any  prince's  dominions  that  can  be;  and  every  such 
school  under  such  a  master,  as  a  seminary  of  loyalty  and  a  nursei; 
of  alle^ance. 

Nay,  I  take  schoolmasters  to  hiave  a  more  powerful  mfluence 
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upon  the  spirits  of  men  than  preachers  themselves.  Forashiuch  as 
they  hsiTe  to  deal  with  younger  and  tenderer  minds,  and  consequently 
have  the  advantage  of  making  the  first  and  deepest  impressions  upon 
them.  It  being  seldom  found,  that  the  pulpit  mends  what  the  school 
has  marred ;  any  more  than  a  feult  in  the  first  concoction  is  ever 
corrected  by  the  second. 

But  now,  if  their  power  is  so  great  and  their  influence  so  strong, 

surely  it  concerns  them  to  use  it  to  the  utmost  for  Ae  benefit  of  their 

country.    And  for  this  purpose,  let  them  fix  this  as  an  eternal  rule 

or  principle  in  the  instruction  of  youth :  that  care  is  to  be  had  of 

their  manneis  in  the  first  place,  and  of  their  learning  in  the  next. 

And    here,  as  the  foundation  and  groundwork  of  all  morality,  let 

youth  be  taught  betimes  to  obey,  and  to  know  that  the  very  relation 

between  teacher  and   learner  imports  superiority  and  subjection. 

And  therefore,  let  masters  be  sure  to  inure  young  minds  to  an  earl^' 

a^we  and  reverence  of  ^vemment,  by  making  the  first  instance  of  it 

in  themselves,  and  mamtaining  the  authority  of  a  master  over  them 

sacred  and  inviolable ;  still  remembering,  that  none  is  or  can  be  fit 

to  he  a  teacher,  who  understands  not  how  to  be  a  master.    For 

every  degree  of  obstinacy  in  youth  is  one  step  to  rebellion.    And 

the  very  same  restive  humour  which  makes  a  young  man  slight  his 

master  in  the  school,  and  despise  his  tutor  in  the  university  (a  thing 

lately  much  in  fashion),  will  make  him  fly  in.  his  prince's  face  in  the 

parliament  house.     Of  which,  not  many  years  smce,  we  have  had 

some  scurvy  experiments. 

There  is  a  principle  of  pride  universally  wrapped  up  in  the  corrupt 
nature  of  man.  Aiid  pride  is  naturally  refractory  and  impatient  of 
rule ;  and  (which  is  most  material  to  our  present  case)  it  is  a  vice 
which  works  and  puts  forth  betimes;  and  consequently  must  be 
encountered  so  too,  or  it  will  quickly  carry  too  high  a  head,  or  too 
stiff  a  neck  to  be  controlled.  It  is  the  certain  companion  of 
folly ;  and  both  of  them  the  proper  qualifications  of  youth ;  it 
being  the  inseparable  {Mt)perty  of  that  a^  to  be  proud  and  ignorant, 
and  to  despise  instruction  the  more  it  needs  it.  But  both  of 
them  are  nuisances  which  education  must  remove,  or  the  person 
is  lost. 

And  it  were  to  be  wished,  I  confess,  that  the  constitution  of  man's 
nature  were  such  that  this  might  be  done  only  by  the  mild  addresses 
of  reason  and  the  gentle  arts  of  persuasion ;  and  that  the  studies  of 
humanity  might  be  carried  on  only  by  the  ways  of  humanity :  but 
unless  youth  were  all  made  up  of  goodness  and  ingenuity,  this  is  a 
felicity  not  to  be  hoped  for.  And  therefore  it  is  certain,  that  in  some 
cases,  and  with  some  natures,  austerity  must  be  used :  there  being 
too  frequently  sgch  a  mixture  in  the  composition  of  youth,  that  while 
the  man  is  to  be  instructed,  there  is  something  of  the  brute  also  to 
be  chastised. 

But  how  to  do  this  discreetly,  and  to  the  benefit  of  him  who 
is  so  unhappy  as  to  need  it,  requires,  in  my  poor  opinion,  a  greater 
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skill,  judgment,  and  experience,  than  the  woild  generallj  ima^ne, 
and  than,  I  am  sure,  noost  masters  of  schools  can  trulj  pretend  to  be 
masters  of.  I  mean  those  plagosi  Orlriln^  those  executioDers,  rather 
than  instructors  of  youth ;  persons  fitter  to  lay  about  them  in  a  coach 
or  cart,  or  to  discipline  boys  before  a  Spartan  altar,  or  rather  upoD 
it,  than  to  have  any  thing  to  do  in  a  Christian  school.  I  voald 
give  those  peckgogical  Jehus,  those  furious  school-drivers,  the 
same  advice  which  the  poet  says  Phoebus  gave  his  son  FhaSnn 
(just  such  another  driver  as  themselves),  that  he  should  parcen 
dimulis  (the  stimulus  in  driving  being  of  the  same  use  formerily 
that  the  lashiauQVf).  Stripes  and  bfews  are  the  last  and  basest 
remedy,  and  scarce  ever  fit  to  be  used,  but  upon,  such  as  cany 
their  brains  in  their  backs;  and  have  sods  so  duU  and  stupid, 
as  to  serve  for  litde  else  but  to  keep  their  bodies  from  putre- 
faction. 

Nevertheless,  since  (as  I  have  shown)  there  are  some  cases  and 
tempers  which  make  these  boisterous  applications  necessary ;  giye 
me  leave,  for  once,  to  step  out  of  my  profession  so  &r  (though  still 
keeping  strictly  within  my  subject),  as  to  lay  before  the  educators  of 
youth  these  few  following  considerations ;  for  I  shall  not,  in  modesty, 
call  them  instructions. 

(1.)  As  first,  let  them  remember  that  exceQent  and  never  to  he 
forgotten  advice,  that  ^  boys  will  be  men ;'  and  that  the  memoiy  of 
all  base  usase  will  sink  so  deep  into,  and  grow  up  so  inseparab)/ 
with  them,  mat  it  will  not  be  so  much  as  in  their  own  power  ever 
to  forget  it.  For  though  indeed  schoolmasters  are  a  sort  of  kings, 
yet  they  cannot  always  pass  ^6uch  acts  of  oblivion  as  shall  operate 
upon  uieir  scholars,  or  perhaps,  in  all  things,  indemnify  them- 
selves. 

(2.)  Where  they  find  a  youth  of  spirit,  let  them  endeavour  to 
govern  that  spirit  without  extinguishing  it;  to  bend  it,  without 
breaking  it ;  for  when  it  comes  once  to  be  extinguished,  and  broken, 
and  lost,  it  is  not  in  the  power  or  art  of  man  to  recover  it ;  and  then 
(believe  it)  no  knowledge  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  syntaxis  and 
prosodia,  -can  ever  compensate  or  make  amends  for  such  a  loss. 
The  French,  they  say,  are  extremely  happy  at  this,  who  will  inalract 
a  youth  of  spirit  to  a  decent  boldness,  tempered  with  a  due  modesty; 
which  two  qualities  in  conjunction,  do,  above  all  others,  fit  a  mas 
both  for  business  and  address.  But  for  want  of  &is  art,  some 
schools  have  ruined  more  good  wits  than  they  have  improved ;  and 
even  those  which  they  have  sent  away  with  some  tolerable  improTe- 
ment,  like  men  escaped  from  a  shipwreck,  cany  ofi*  only  the 
remainder  of  those  natural  advantages,  which  in  much  greater 
plenty  they  first  brought  with  them. 

(3.)  Let  not  the  chastisement  of  the  body  be  managed  so  as  to 
make  a  wound  which  shall  rankle  and  fester  in  the  very  soul. 
That  is,  let  not  children,  whom  nature  itself  would  bear  up  bv 
an  innate,  generous  principle  of  emulation,  be  exposed,  cowed> 
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and  depressed  mth  scoffs-  and  contumelies  (founded  peiliaps  upon 
the  master's  own  guilt)  to  the  scorn  and  contempt  4»f  their  equals 
and  emulators.  For  this  is,  instead  of  rods,  to  chastise  them  with 
scorpions;  and  is  the  most  direct  way  to  stupify  and  besot,  and 
m^ke  them  utteriy  regardless  of  themselves,  and  of  all  that  is 
pndseworthy :  besides  that  it  will  be  sure  to  leave  in  their  minds 
such  inward  regrets,  as  are  never  to  be  qualified  or  worn  off.  It  is 
very  undecent  for  a  master  to  jest  or  play  with  his  scholars ;  but 
not  only  tmdecent,  but  very  dangerous  too,  in  such  a  way  to  play 
upon  them. 

(4.)  And  lastly,  let  it  appear  in  all  acts  of  penal  animadver- 

Sion,  that  the  person  is  loved  while  his  fault  is  punished ;  nay^ 

that  one  is  punished  only  out  of  love  to  the  other.    And  (believe 

it)  there  is  hardly  any  one  so  much  a  child,  but  has  sagacity  enough 

to  perceive  this.     Let  no  melancholy  fumes,  and  spites,  and  secret 

animosities  pass  for  discipline.     Let  the  master  be  as  angry  for  the 

boy's  fault,  as  reason  will  allow  him ;  but  let  not  the  boy  be  in 

fault,  only  because  the  master  has  a  mind  to  be  angry.    In  a  word, 

let  not  the  master  have  the  ^leen,  and  the  scholars  be  troubled  with 

it.     But  above  all,  let  not  the  sins,  or  faults,  or  wants  of  the. parents 

be  punished  upon  the  children  ;  for  that  is  a  prerogative  which  God 

has  reserved  to  himself. 

These  things  I  thought  fit  to  femark  about  the  education  and 
educators,  of  youth  in  general,  not  that  I  have  any  thouefats  or 
desires  of  invading  their  province;  but  possibly  a  stander  by 
may  sometimes  look  as  far  into  the  game  as  he  who  plays  it; 
and  perhaps  with  no  less  judgment,  because  with  much  less  con* 
cem. 

3.  The  third  and  last  sort  of  persons  concerned  in  the  great 
charge  of  instructing  youth  are  the  clergy.  For  as  parents  deliver 
their  children  to  the  schoobnaster,  so  the  schoolmaster  delivers  them 
to  the  minister.  And  for  my  own  part,  I  never  thou^t  a  pulpit,  a 
cushion,  and  an  hour*glass,  such  necessaiy  means  of  salvation, 
but  that  much  of  the  time  and  labour  which  is  spent  about  them, 
might  be  much  more  profitably  bestowed  in  catechising  youth  firom 
the  desk :  preaching  being  a  kind  of  spiritual  diet,  upon  which 
people  are  always  feedin?,  but  never  full ;  and  manv  poor  souls, 
GoQ  knows,  too,  too  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  much  me  leaner  for. 
their  full  feed. 

And  how  for  God's  sake  should  it  be  otherwise !  For  to 
preach  to  people  without  principles,  is  to  build  where  there  is  no 
foundation,  or  rather  where  there  is  not  so  much  as  ground  to  build 
upon.  But  people  are  not  to  be  harangued,  but  catechised  into 
principles ;  and  this  is  not  the  proper  work  of  the  pulpit,  any  more 
than  threshing  can  pass  for  sowing.  Young  minds  are  to  be  lei* 
surely  formed  and  fashioned  with  the  first  plain,  simple,  and  substan- 
tial rudiments  of  religion.  And  to  expect  that  this  ^ould  be  done 
by  preaching  or  force  of  lungs,  is  just  as  if  a  smith  or  artist  who 

2b2 
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works  in  metal,  should  thiak  to  frame  and  shape  out  his  work  only 
with  his  bellows. 

It  is  want  of  catechising  which  has  been  the  tnie  cause  of 
those  numerous  sects,  schisms,  and  wild  opinions,  which  bare  so 
disturbed  the  peace,  and  bid  fair  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the 
nation.     For,  the  consciences  of  men  have  been  filled  with  wind 
and   noise,   empty  notions  and  pulpit  tattle.      So  that  amon^ 
the  most  seraphical  iUuminoHj  and  Uie  highest  puritan  perfection- 
ists, you  shall  find  people  of  fifiy,  threescore,  and  fourscore  years 
old,  not  able  to  give  that  account  of  their  faith,  which  you  mi^t 
have  had  heretofore  of  a  boy  of  nine  or  ten.     Thus  far  had  die 
pulpit  (by   accident)  disordered  the  church,  and  the  desk  must 
restore  it.     For  you  know  the  main  business  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
late  times  (which  we  are  not  thoroughly  recovered  from  yet,  and 
perhaps  never  shall),  was  to  please  and  pamper  a  proud,  senseless 
humour,  or  rather  a  kind  of  spiritual  itch,  which  had  then  seized 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  and  worked   chieflv  about  their 
ears ;  and  none  were  so  overrun  with  it,  as  the  holy  sisterhood, 
the  daughters  of  Sion,   and  the  matrons  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(as  they  called  themselves).     These  brought  with  them  ignorance 
and  itching  ears  in  abundance;    and  Holderforth  equalled  them 
in  one,  and  gratified  them  in  the  other.     So  that  whatsoever  the 
doctrine  was,  the  application  still  ran  on  the  surest  side ;  for  to 
give  those  doctrine  and    use-men,   those    pulpit-engineers,   their 
due,  they  understood  how  to  plant  their  batteries,  and  to  make  their 
attacks  perfecdy  well ;  and  knew  that  by  pleasing  the  wife,  they 
should  not  fiadl  to  preach  the  husband  in  their  pocket.     And  there- 
fore to  prevent  the  success  of  such  pious  frauds  for  the  future,  let 
children  be  well  principled,  and,  in  order  to  that,  let  them  be  care- 
fully catechised. 

Well ;  but  when  they  are  thus  catechised,  what  is  to  be  done 
next?  Why  then  let  them  be  brought  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese  to  be  confirmed  by  him,  since  none  else,  no,  not  all  the 
presbyters  of  a  diocese  (nor  Presbyterians  neither)  can  perfonn 
this  apostolical  act  and  office  upon  them.  For  though  indeed  a 
bishop  may  be  installed,  and  visit,  and  receive  his  revenues  too, 
by  deputation  or  proxy  ;  yet  I  am  sure  he  can  no  more  confirm  than 
ordain  by  proxy:  these  being  acts  purely  and  incommunicably 
episcopal. 

The  church  of  Rome  makes  confirmation  a  sacrament;  and 
though  the  church  of  England  does  not  affirm  it  to  be  such,  yet  it 
owns  it  of  divine  and  apostolical  institution.  And  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  it,  I  look  upon  it  as  no  less  than  a  completion  of  baptism  in 
such  as  oudive  their  childhood ;  and  for  that  cause  called  by  the 
ancients  m^siuaa.  It  is  indeed  a  man's  owning  that  debt  in  person, 
which  passed  upon  him  in  his  baptism  by  representation ;  and  his 
ratifying  the  promises  of  his  sureties,  by  his  personal  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  obligation. 
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It  is   also  expressly  instituted  for  the  collation  of  those  peculiar 
as^stances  and  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  by  the  imposition  of  episcopal 
hands,  vrhich  the  rubric  represents  as  requisite,  to  bear  him  through 
his  Christian  course  and  contlict  with  comfort  and  success.     For 
till    a    person    be  confirmed,  he  cannot    regularly  and   ordinarily 
partake  of  that  high  and  'soul-supporting  ordinance,  the  sacrament 
of    the    Lord's  supper.     And  these  are  the  considerations  which 
render    the  confirmation  of  children  necessary,  and  the  neglect  of 
it    scandalous,    unchristian,   and    utterly    unjustifiable    upon    any 
account  whatsoever.      For  is  there  so  much  as  the  least  shadow 
of    excuse  allegeable  for  parents  not  bringing  their  children  to 
the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by  him  ?  or  for  the  bishop  not  to  con- 
firm them  when  duly  brought?     The  chief  and  general  failure 
in  this  duty  is  no  doubt  chargeable  upon  the  former ;   the  grand 
rebellion  of   forty-one,  and   the  dissolution  of  all  church  order 
thereupon,  absolutely  unhinging  the  minds  of  most  of  the  nation, 
as  to  all  concern  about  religion  ;  nevertheless,  if  on  the  other  side 
also,  both  the  high  importance  of  the  ordinance  itself,  and  \he 
vast  number  of  the  persons  whom  it  ought  to  pass  upon,  be  duly 
pondered,  it  will  be  found  next,  at  least,  to  a  necessity  (if  at  all  short 
of  it)  that  there  should  be  episcopal  visitations  more  than  once  in 
three  years,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake  of  confirmations ;  especially 
since  the  judges  of  the  land  think  it  not  too  much  for  them  to 
go  two  circuits  yearly^     And  some  are  apt  to  think  that  no  less 
care  and  labour  ought  to  be  employed  in  carrying  on  the  disci- 
pline of  the  gospel,  than  in  dispensing  the  benefits  of  the  law. 
For  certainly  the  importance  of  the  former,  with  those  who  think 
men's  souls  ought  to  be  regarded  in  the  first  place,  is  noways  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  latter ;  at  least  many  vnse  and  good  men  of 
the  clergy,  as  well  as  others,  (who  hope  ihey  may  lawfully  wish 
what  they  pretend  not  to  prescribe,)  have  thought  the  proposal 
not  unreasonable.     For  confirmation  being  (jis  We  hinted  before) 
the  only  proper,  regular  inlet,  or  rather  authentic  ticket  of  ad- 
mission to  the  Lord's  supper,  and  yet  withal  the  sole  act  of  the  bi- 
shop ;  if  people  who  desire  to  obtain  it  should  find  that  they  can- 
not, would  they  not  be  apt  to  think  themselves  hardly  dealt  with, 
that  when  Christ  has  frankly  invited  them  to  his  table,  they  should, 
for  want  of  confirmation,  find  the  door  shut  agamst  them  when  they 
come  ? 

Besides  that,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  for  the  episcopal 
dignity  and  preeminence,  than  that,  after  Christ  has  thus  pre- 
pared this  heavenly  feast  for  us,  he  yet  leaves  it  to  his  bishops 
(by  lod^ng  his  confirming  power  in  their  hands)  to  (qualify  and 
put  us  into  a  regular  capacity  of  appearing  at  that  divine  ban- 
quet, and  of  being  welcome  when  we  are  there.  And  therefore, 
in  short,  since  the  power  of  confirming,  no  less  than  that  of 
ordaining  itself,  is  (as  we  have  shown)  so  peculiar  to  the  episco- 
pal character,  as  to  be  also  personaJ  and  incommunicable;  all 
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well-wishers  to  the  happy  estate  of  the  church  must  needs  wish, 
thaty  as  the  laws  of  it  have  put  a  considerable  restraint  apon 
unlimited  ordinations,  so  they  would  equally  enforce  tbe  fre- 
quency of  confirmations;  since  a  defect  or  desuetude  of  these 
latter  must  no  less  starve  the  altar,  than  a  superfluity  of  the 
former  overstock  the  church :  both  of  them,  I  am  sure,  likely  to 
prove  fatal  to  it. 

But  to  proceed;   as  the  minister^  having  sufficiently  catechised 
the  youth  of  his  parish,  ought  to  ^tender  them  to  the  bishop  to 
be  confirmed  by  him ;   and  the  bishop,  for  his  part,  to  give  his 
clergy  as  frequent  opportunities  of  dobg  so  as  possibly  he  can; 
so  afler  they  are  thus  confirmed,  he  is  to  take  them  into  the 
further    instructions   of  his    ministry,    and    acquaint    them   with 
what  they  have  been  confirmed  in.      And  here,  the  better  to 
acquit  himself  in  this  important  trust,  let  him  take  a  measure  cS 
what  good  the  pulpit  may  do,  by  the  mischief  which  it  has 
already  done.     For,  in  the  late  times  of  confusion,  it  was  the 
pulpit  which  supplied  the  field  with  swordsmen,  and  the  parlia- 
ment house  with  incendiaries.     And  let  every  churchman  con- 
sider, that  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  clergy  to  make 
the  king's  government  easy  to  him,  and  prepare  him  a  willing 
and  obedient  people.      For  which  purpose,  the  canons  of  our 
church  enjoin  every  minister  of  it  to  preach  obedience  and  sub- 
jection to  the  government,  four  times  a  year  at  least.    And  this, 
I  am  sure,  cannot  be  better  and  more  eiTectualiy  done,  than  by 
representing    the    faction  which    troubles  and    undermines  it  as 
odious,  ridiculous,  and  unexcusable,  as,  with  truth,  he*  can ;  and 
by  exposing  those  villanous  tricks  and  intrigues,  by  which  thej 
supplanted  and  overturned  the  monarchy  under  king  uharles  I.  and 
would  have  done  the  same  again  under  king  Charies  II.,  though  he 
had  obliged  them  by  a  mercy  not  to  be  paralleled,  and  an  obUvion 
never  to  be  forgot 

Let  every  faithful  minister  therefore  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  a  conscientious  observance  of  the  laws  laid  upon  him  by 
the  said  church,  make  it  his  business  to  undeceive  and  disabuse 
the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  by  giving  them  to  under- 
stand, that  most  of  that  noise  which  they  have  so  of^en  heard 
ringing  in  their  ears,  about  grievances  and  arbitraiy  power, 
popery  and  tyranny,  persecution  and  oppression  of  tei)der  con- 
sciences, court-pensioners,  and  the  like,  has  been  generally 
nothing  else  but  mere  flam  and  romance;  and  that  there  is  no 
kingdom  or  government  in  Christendoin  less  chargeable  with 
any  of  these  odious  things  and  practices  than  the  English 
government,  under  his  present  majesty,  both  is  and  ever  has 
been ;  •  and  consequently,  that  all  these  clamours  are  only  the 
artifices  of  some  malcontents  and  ambitious  demago^es,  to 
flight  their  prince  to  compoimd  with  them,  by  taking  mem  ofi" 
(as  the  word  is)  with  great  and  gainful  places;  ana  therefore, 
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that  they  bark  so  loud,  and  op^  their  mouths  so  \vide,  for  no 
other  cause  than  that  some  preferment  may  stop  them :  the  com* 
mon  method,  I  own,  by  which  weak  governors  and  governments 
use  to  deal  with  such  ^  oppose  th«n ;  till,  in  the  issue,  by 
strengthening  their  enemies,  diey  come  to  ruin  themselves,  and 
to  be  laughed  at  for  their  pains.  For  that  governor,  whosoever 
he  is,  i^ho  prefers  his  enemy,  makes  him  thereby  not  at  all  the  less 
an  enemy,  but  much  more  formidably  so  than  he  was  before. 

And  whereas  yet  further,  there  have  been  such  vehement 
invectives  against  court-pensioners ;  let  the  people,  who  have  been 
so  -warmly  plied  with  this  stuff,  be  carefully  infonned,  tiiat  those 
very  men,  who  raise  and  spread  these  invectives,  do  not  indeed  (as 
they  pretend)  hate  pensioners  so  much,  but  that  they  love  pensions 
more  ;  and  have  no  other  quartel  to  them,  but  that  any  should  be 
thou^t  worthy  to  receive  fliem  but  themselves. 

And  then,  as  for  the  next  clamour,  about  the  persecution  and 
oppression  of  tender  consciences ;  let  every  conscientious  preacher 
thoroughly  and  impartially  instruct  his  congre^tion,  that  there 
is    no   such  thing;  that  from  the  very  restoration  of  the  king, 
they  have  been  all  along  allowed  (and  that  by  a  law  made  for 
that^  purpose)  to  worship  God  after  their  own  way  in  their  own 
families,   with  five  more  persons  besides:    so  that  all  the  op- 
pression and  persecution  of  these  men  amounts  but  to  this,  that 
the   government  will    not  suffer  them  to  meet   in  troops,  regi- 
ments, and  brigades;  and  so  form  themselves  into  an  army,  and 
under  colour  of  worshipping  God,  to  muster  their  forces,  and 
show  the  government  how  ready  they  are,  when  occasion  serves, 
for  a  battle:  so  that  m  truth  it  is  not  so  much  liberty  of  con- 
science, as  liberty  from  conscience,  which  these  men  contend  for. 
Likewise  let  the  fidthful  minister  teach  his  people  that,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  nation    hates  and    abhors   {K)pery  with    the 
utmost  aver^on ;  so  that  old  stale  pretence  of  the  danger  of  its 
being  every  day  ready  to  return  and  break  in  upon  us,  while  this 

f general  aversion  to  it  continues,  and  the  laws  against  it  stand  in 
iill  force  (as  at  present  they  certainly  do),  is  aU  of  it,  from  top 
to  bottom,  nothing  dse  but  an  arrant  trick  and  term  of  art,  and 
a  republican  engine  to  rob  the  church,  and  run  down  the  clergy 
(the  surest  bulwark  against  popery);  as  the  very  same  plea  had 
effectually  served  them  for  dip  same  purpose  once  before.  And 
lastly,  let  the  youth  of  the  natibn  be  made  to  know,  that  all  the 
bustle  and  stir  made  by  schismatics  and  dissenters  against  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England  (which  after  so 
much  noise  are  but  three  in  number,  and  thase  not  only  very 
innocent,  but  very  rational  too),  has  been  intended  only  for  a 
blind  and  a  cheat  upon  those  lamentable  took,  the  unthinking 
rabble,  whom  these  leading  impostors  are  still  managing  and 
despising  at  the  same  time.  For  can  any  man  of  sense  imagine, 
that  those  whose  conscience  could  serve  them  to  murder  their 
Vol.  n.— 38 
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kins;,  (and  him  the  most,  innocent  and  pioos  of  kin^^)  dq  or  can 
really  scruple  the  use  of  the  surplice,  the  cross  m   baptism,  or 
kneeling    at    the  sacrament?     Alas!    they  have  a    connonuit  in 
their  conscience  which  can   swallow   all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more.     But  the  thing  they  drive  at  by  this  noisy,  restless  cant, 
is  to  get  the  power  and  revenues  of  the  church  into  their  com- 
prehensive  clutches;    and   according  to  a  neighbouring  pattern, 
having  first  possessed  themselves  of  the   church,  to  make  their 
next  ihroads  upon  the  state.    I  say  it  is  power  and  wealth,  and 
nothing  else,  which  these  pretenders  design   and  push  so  bard 
for;   and   when  they  have  once  compassed  it,  you  shall  c^uickk 
see  how  eflectuallv  these  men   of  mortification   will   mortify  an 
who  differ  from  them;    and    how  little  favour  and   indulgence 
they  will  show  those  who  had  showed  them  so   much   before. 
Such  is  the  cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  the  party. 

All  which,  and  the  like  important  heads  of  discourse,  so  nearly 
affecting  not  only  the  common  interest,  but  the  very  vitals  of 
the  government,  had  the  parochial  clergy  frequently  and  warmly 
insisted  upon  to  their  respective  congregations,  and  to  the 
younger  part  of  them  especially;  such  a  course  could  not  but,  in 
a  short  time,  have  unpoisoned  their  perverted  minds,  and  recti- 
fied dieir  false  notions  to  such  a  degree,  as  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood, have  prevented  those  high  animosities,  those  divisions 
and  discontents,  which  have  given  such  terrible  shocks  both  to 
church  and  state,  since  the  late  happy,  but  never  yet  duly  improved 
restoration. 

And  now  I  must  draw  towards  a  close,  though  I  have  not 
despatched  the  tenth  part  of  what  I  had  to  say  upon  this  useful, 
copious,  and  indeed  inexhaustible  subject.  And  therefore  for  a 
conclusion,  I  have  only  two  things  more  to  add,  and  by  way  of 
request  to  you,  great  men ;  you  who  are  persons  of  honour,  power, 
and  interest  in  the  government ;  and,  I  hope,  will  show  to  what 
great  and  good  purposes  you  are  so. 

1.  And  the  first  is,  that  you  would  employ  the  utmost  of  thi^ 
your  power  and  interest,  both  with  the  king  and  parliament,  to 
suppress,  utterly  to  suppress  and  extinguish,  those  private,  blind, 
conventicling  schools  or  academies,  of  grammar  and  philosophy, 
set  up  and  taught  secretly  by  ^fanatics,  here  and  there  all  the 
kingdom  over.  A  practice  which,  I  will  undertake  to  prove, 
look  with  a  more  threatening  aspect  upon  the  government,  than 
any  one  fanatical  or  republican  encroachment  made  upon  it  be» 
sidfes.  For  this  is  the  direct  and  certain  Way  to  bring  up  and 
perpetuate  a  race  of  mortal  enemies  both  to  church  and  state. 
To  derive,  propagate,  and  immortalize  the  principles  and  practices 
of  forty-one  to  posterity,  is  schism  and  sedition  for  ever,  faction 
and  rebellion  in  sacuia  sacyJ^orum;  which  I  am  sure  no  honest 
English  heart  will  ever  say  Amerf  to.  We  have,  I  own,  laws 
against  conventicles;  but  believe  it,  it  would  be  but   labour  in 
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vain  to  g^  about  to  suppi^ess  them,  while  these  nurseries  of  disobe- 
dience are  suflered  to  continue.     For  those  first  and  early  aversions 
to  the  gOTremment,  which  these  shall  infuse  into  the  minds  of  cbild-^ 
ren,  iiviil    be  too  strong  for  the  strongest  aAer-convictions  which  can 
pass    upon  them  when  they  are  men.     So  that  what  these  under- 
ground vrorkers  have  once  planted  a  briar,  let  no  governor  think  that 
by  all  tHe  arts  of  clemency  and  condescension,  or  any  other  cultiva- 
tion iKrliatsoever,  he  shall  be  able  to  change  into  a  rose.     Oiir  ances- 
tors, to  tbeir  ^eat  honour,  rid  the  nation  of  wolves,  and  it  were 
well,  if  (notwithstanding  their  sheep's  clothing)  the  church  could  be 
rid  of  tbem  too ;  but  that  neither  will  nor  can  ever  be^  so  lone  as 
they  shall  be  suflered  to  breed  up  their  litters  amongst  us.     Grood 
God !   can  all  history  show  us  any  church  or  state  since  the  creation, 
that  has  been  able  to  settle  or  support  itself  by  such  methods  ?    I 
can,  I  thank  God,  (looking;  both  turn  and  my  conscience  in  the  face) 
solemnly  and  seriously  affirm,  that  I  abhor  evely  thing  like  cruelty  to 
men's  persons,  as  much  as  any  man  breathing  does  or  can  ;  but  for 
all  that,  the  government  must  not  be  ruined,  nor  private  interests 
served  to  the  detriment  of  the  public,  though  upon  the  most  plausi- 
ble pretence  whatsoever.    And  therefore  it  will  certamly  concern  the 
whole  nobility,  gentry,  and  all  the  sober  commonalty  of  the  nation-, 
fot  the  sake  of  God,  their  prince,  their  country,  and  their  own  dear 
posterity,  to  lay  this  important  matter  to  heart.     For  unless  these 
larking  subterraneous  i^ests  of  disloyalty  and  schism*  be  utterly 
broken  up  and  dismantled^  all  that  the  power  and  wit  of  man  can 
do   to   secure  the  government  against  that  fection,  which  once 
destroyed  it,  will  signify  iust  nothing.   It  will  be  but  as  the  pumping 
of  a  leaky  vessel,  whfch  will  be  sure  to  sink  for  all  that,  when 
the  devouring  element  is  still  soaldng  and  working  in  a  hundred 
imdiscemed  Soles,  while  it  is  cast  out  only  at  one. 

2.  My  other  request  to  you,  great  men,  is,  that  you  would,  in  your 
respective  stations,  countenance  all  legal,  allowed,  free  grammar 
schools,  by  causing  (as  much  as  in  you  lies)  the  youth  of  the  nation 
to  be  bred  up  there,  and  no  where  else :  there  bemg  sometimes,  and 
in  some  respects,  as  much  reason  why  parents  should  not  breed,  as 
why  they  should  not  baptize  their  children  at  home. 

But  chiefly,  and  in  the  first  place,  let  your  kind  and  eenerous  in- 
fluences upon  all  occasions  descend  upon  this  royal  and  illustrious 
school,  the  happy  place  of  your  education.  A  school,  which  neither 
disposes  men  to  division  in  church,  nor  sedition  in  state ;  though  too 
often  found  the  readiest  way  (for  churchmen  especially)  to  thrive  by ; 
but  trains  up  her  sons  and  scholars  to  an  invincible  loyalty  to  their 
prince,  and  a  strict,  impartial  conformity  to  the  church.    A  school 

so  untaintedly  loyal,  that  I  can  truly  and  knowingly  aver,  that  in  the 

• 

*  The  reader  is  desired  to  cut  his  eye  upon  a  printed  piece,  entitled,  A  Letter  from 
a  Coantry  Divine  to  his  Friend  in  London,  concerning  the  education  of  the  Dissenters, 
in  iheir  private  academies,  in  several  parts  of  this  nation  |  humbly  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  grand  committee  of  Parliament  for  religion,  now  sitting.  Printed  at 
London  for  Robert  Clavell  in  St.  Paurs  Cborch-yard,  1703. 
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veiy  worst  of  times  (in  whioh  it  was  my  lot  to  be  a  member  of  it) 
we  really  were  king's  scholais,  as  well  as  called  so.     Nay,  upon 
that  very  day,  that  black  and  eternally  infamous  day  of  the  king's 
murder,  I  myself  heard,  ?md  am  now  a  witness,  that  the  king  was 
publicly  prayed  .for  in  this  school,  but  an  hour  or  two  (at  most) 
before  his  sacred  head  was  struck  off.    And  this  loyal  genius  always 
continued  amongst  us,  and  grew  up  with  us ;  which  made  that  uoted 
corypheus*  of  the  Independent  faction  (and  some  time  after,  riz. 
1651,  promoted  by  Cromwell's  mterest  to  the  dean^y  of  Chhst 
Church  in  Oxford)  often  say,  ^^  that  it  would  never  be  wdl  with  the 
nation,  till  this  school  was  suppressed ;  for  that  it  natmally  bred  men 
up  to  an  oppoation  to  the  government"    And  so  far  indeed  he  \ras 
in  the  right :  for  it  did  breed  up  people  to  an  opposition  to  Ibat 
g^ovemment,  which  had  opposed  and  destroyed  all  governments  be- 
sides itself;  nay,  and  even  itself  too  at  last;  which  was  the  onljr 
good  thing  it  ever  did.     But  if,  in  th^  days,  some  four  or  fire 
bred  up  in  this  school  (though  not  under  this  master)  did  unworthilj 
turn  aside  to  other  byways  and  principles,  we  can  however  truly  say 
this  of  them,  that  thou^  ^^  they  went  out  fix>m  us,  yet  they  were 
never  of  us."    For  still  the  school  itself  made  good  its  claim  to  Ait 
glorious  motto  of  its  rojral  foundress.  Semper  eadem  ;  the  temper  and 
genius  of  it  being  neither  to  be  corrapted  with  promises  nor  coo- 
trolled  with  threats. 

For  though,  indeed,  we  had  some  of  those  fellows  for  our  govern- 
ors (as  they  called  themselves),  yet  thanks  be  to  God,  they  were 
never  our  teachers ;  no,  not  so  much  as  when  they  would  hare  per- 
verted us  from  the  pulpit.  I  myself,  while  a  scholar  here,  have  kaid 
a  prime  preacherf  of  those  times  thus  addressing  himself  from  this 
very  pulpit,  to  the  leading  grandees  of  the  faction  in  the  pew  uoder 
it :  "  You  stood  up,"  says  he, "  for  your  liberties,  and  you  did  well." 
And  what  he  meant  by  their  liberties,  and  what  by  their  standing  up 
for  them,  I  suppose  needs  no  escplicatipn.  But  though  our  ears 
were  still  encountered  with  such  doctrines  in  the  church,  it  was  oor 
happmess  to  be  taught  other  doctrine  in  the  school ;  and  what  we 
drank  in  there,  proved  an  effectual  antidote  against  the  poison  pie- 
pared  for  us  here.f 

And  therefore,  as  Alexander  the  Great  admonished  one  of  his 
soldiers  (of  the  same  name  with  himself)  still  to  remember  that  his 
name  was  Alexander,,  and  to  behave  himself  accordingly ;  so,  1 
hope,  our  school  has  all  along  behaved  itself  suitably  to  the  royal 
name  and  tide  which  it  bears ;  and  that  it  will  make  the  same  august 
name,  the  standing  rule  of  all  its  actings  and  proceedings  for  ever: 
still  remembering  with  itself  that  it  is  called  the  king's  school,  and 
therefore  let  nothing  arbitrary  ortyrannical  be  practi^  in  it,  what- 
soever has  been  practbed  against  it.  Again,  it  is  the  king's  school, 
and  therefore  let  nothing  but  what  is  loyal  come  out  of  it,  or  be 

*  Dr.  John  Owen.  t  Mr.  Willmm  Srron^. 

X  Viz.  Westminster  Abbey,  where  this  sermon  was  appointed  to  have  been  preached. 
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found  in  it ;  let  it  be  not  so  much  as  tinctured  with  any  thing  which 

is  either  republican  or  fanatical :  that  so  the  whole  nation  may  have 

cause  to  \;vish,  that  the  king  may  never  want  such  a  school,  nor  the 

nation    may  ever  want  such  a  king.     A  prince,  great  in  every  thing 

whicli  deserves  to  be  accounted  great;  a  prince,  who  has  some  of  all 

the  Christian  royal  blood  in  Europe  ranning  in  his  veins;  so  that  to 

be   a    prince,  is  only  another  word  for  being  of  kin  to  him :  who, 

though    he  is  the  princely  centre  of  so  many  royal  lines,  meeting  in 

his  iUustrious  person,  is  yet  greater  for  his  (jualifications,  than  for  Ids 

extraction ;  and  upon  both  accounts  much  likelier  to  be  envied,  than 

equalled  by  any  or  all  the  princes  about  him.     In  a  word,  and  to 

conclude  all;  a  prince  so  deservedly  dear  to  such  as  truly  love  their 

country  and  the  prosperity  of  it,  that,  could  it  be  warrantable  to  pray 

for  the  perpetuity  of  his  life  amongst  us,  and  reign  over  us,  we  could 

not  do  it  in  words  more  proper  and  significant  for  that  purpose,  than 

that  God  would  vouchsafe  to  preserve  the  one,  and  continue  the 

otiher,  till  we  should  desire  to  see  a  change  of  either. 

To  -which  God,  the  greiat  King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  be 
rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty, 
and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XVIII. 

PRETENCE  OF  CONSCIENCE  NO   EXCUSE  FOR  REBIXLIOK. 

tPreached  before  King  Charles  the  Second,  at  his  Chapel  a(  Whitehall,  on 
Jaaaary  30, 1663-3;  being  the  anniversary  of  the  execrable  marder  of  tiic 
late  King  Charles  the  First,  of  glorious  Memory.] 


TO   THE   ILLUSTRIOUS,  BLK88BD,  AND  NEVER-DYING  KBMOBT 

OP 

CHARLES  THE  FIRST, 

KIKO  OF  GREAT  BRITAIV,  FRANCS,  Aim  IRELAND,  DSFSITDER  OF  THS  PAZTV,  SlC, 

Causelessly  rebelled  against,  unhumanly  imprisoned,  and  at  length  barbarously  mar- 

dered  before  the  gates  of  his  own  palace,  by  the  worst  ofmen,  and  the 

most  obliged  of  sabjecu. 

Judges  ^ix.  30. 

And  it  was  50,  that  all  that  saw  it  saidy  There  was  no  such  deed  done 
or  seen  from  the  day  that  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  unto  this  day:  consider  ofUj  take  admccy  and  speak 
your  minds. 

The  occasion  of  these  words  was  a  foul  and  detestable  bet, 
which  had  happened  in  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  the  oc- 
casion of  that  fact  was  (as  the  text  not  obscurely  intimates)  the 
want  of  kingly  government  amongst  the  Israelites  at  that  time: 
it  bein^  noted  as  a  thing  of  particular  remark  in  Judges  xxi.  25, 
that  this  villany  was  committed,  when  ^^  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel;"  and  when  (as  a  natural  consequent  thereof)  men  re- 
solved  to  live  at  large;  every  one,  without  check  or  coDtrol, 
doing,  as  the  text  tells  us,  "what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes;"  or 
(according  to  the  more  sanctified  language  of  our  later  times)  "as 
the  Spirit  moved  him."  Such  a  liberty  of  consoience,  it  seems, 
had  they  then  got,  for  serving  the  devil  after  his  and  tbeir  own 
way. 

As  for  the  infamous  actors  in  this  tragical  scene,  we  have  them 
boldly  owning  their  shameless  fact  in  open  field,  avowing  it  with 
sword  in  hand;  and  for  some  time  defending  the  same  with 
victory  and  success  against  their  brethren,  then  the  peculiar  peo- 
ple and  church  of  God,  twice  routed  and  slaughtered  before  them 
in  a  righteous  cause ;  a  cause  managed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
tribes  engaged  in  it,  and  that  not  more  with  the  proper  ams  of 
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war  in  one  hand,  than  with  a  commission  from  God  himsdf  in  the 
other.  In  which  and  the  like  respects,  sd  great  a  resemblance 
must  needs  be  acknowledged  between  this  and  the  late  civil  war 
amongst  ourselves  here  in  England ;  that  the  proceedings  of  forty- 
one  and  some  of  the  following  years,  may  well  pass  for  the  devirs 
works  in  a  second  edition,  or  a  foul  and  odious  copy,  much  exceed- 
ing the  foulness  of  the  original. 

I    profess  not  myself  either  skilled  or  delighted  in  mystical  in- 
terpretations of  scripture;   ndr  am  I  for  forcing  or  wiredrawing 
the   sense  of  the  text,  so  as  to  make  it  designedly  foretell  the 
king's    death  and  murder ;  nor  to  make  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (as  some  enthusiasts  have  done)  the  adequate  scene  for 
the  prophetic  spirit  to  declare  future  events  upon ;  as  if,  forsooth, 
tiiere    could  not  be  so  much  as  -a  few  houses  fired,  a  few  ships 
taken,  or  any  other  calamitous:  accident  befell  this  little  corner 
of  the  world,  but  that  some  apocalyptic  ignoramus  or  other  must 
presently  find  and  pick  it  out  of  some  abused,  martyred  prophecy 
of  Bzekiel,  Daniel,  or  the  Revelation.     No,  I  pretend,  not  to  any 
such  illuminations.     I  am  neither  prophet,  nor  prophetic  prelate^ 
hut  account  it  enough  for  my  purpose,  if  I  can  bring  my  present 
business  and  the  text  together,  not  by  design,  but  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  as  the  words  memselves  are  very  apposite  and  expres- 
sive, so  I  doubt  not  but  to  find  such  a  parallel  in  the  things  ex- 
pressecl  by  them,  that  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  the  subject 
of  the  text,  or  of  this  moumfiil  day,  may  have  a  better  claim  to 
the  expression. 

The  crime  here  set  ofi*  with  such  hi^h  aggravations,  was  an 
injury  done  to  one  single  Levite,  in  the  viUanous  rape  of  his  con- 
cubine ;  a  surprising  passage,  I  confess,  to  us,  who  have  lived  in 
times  enlightening  men  to  the  utmost  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
ministry,  as  a  pnncipal  part  (or  rather  whole)  Of  their  religion: 
nevertheless  we  see  how,  even  in  those  dark  times  of  the  law  (as 
our  late  saints  used  to  call  them),  the  resentment  of  the  wrong  done 
to  this  poor  Levite  rose  so.  high,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  civil  war ;  and  accordingly  made  the  concern  of 
all  Israel  to  revenue  this  quarrel  upon  the  whole  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
for  abetting  the  villany.  This  was  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
eleven  tribes,  and  a  war  was  hereupon  declared ;  in  which  the 
conduct  and  preeminence  was  by  divine  designation  appointed  to 
the  royal  tribe  of  Judah ;  the  sceptre  being  judged  by  God  him- 
self most  concerned  to  assert  the  privileges  of,  and  revenge  the 
injuries  done  the  crosier ;  the  crown  to  support  the  mitre ;  and  in 
a  word,  the  sovereign  authority  to  vindicate  and  abet  the  sacer- 
dotal, as  well  as  to  be  blessed  by  it. 

But  now,  to  come  to  the  counterpart  of  the  story,  or  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  our  preaent  case.  He  who  dates  the  murder 
of  kins  Charles  the  First  from  the  fatal  blow  given  upon  the 
scafTolcf,  judges  like  him  who  thinks  that  it  is  only  the  last  stroke 
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which  felis  the  tree.  No,  the  Idlling  of  his  person  w»  but  ibe 
consumiuation  of  the  murder  first  begun  in  his  pierogatiTe ;  and 
Pym,  and  some  like  him,  did  as  ready  give  a  stroke  txrwards  the 
cutting  down  this  royal  oak,  as  Ireton  or  Cromwell  himseK 
Few,  I  foeliere,  but  have  heard  of  that  superfine,  apfdauded  in- 
vention of  theirs,  of  a  double  capacity  in  the  king,  personal  and 
political.  And,  I  suppose,  the  two  noted  feu^tiims,  which  then 
carried  all  before  them,  distinguished  in  him  these  two,  dial  so 
to  keep  pace  with  one  another,  each  of  them  might  deploy  him 
under  one. 

For  as  for  those*  whose  post-dated  loyalty  now  consists  only  m 
decrymg  that  action,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  their  hands 
by  others  more  cunning,  thou^  no  less  wick^  tiian  themsdves; 
who  having  Jaid  the  premises,  afterwards  ridiculously  protest 
against  the  conclusion ;  they  do  but  cover  their  prevarication  with 
a  fig-leaf,  there  being  no  more  difference  between  both  patties, 
but  only  tiiis,  that  the  former  used  all  their  art,  skill,  and  indosttr 
to  give  these  infamous  contrivers  of  this  murder  the  best  colour 
and  disguise  they  could ;  whereas  their  younger  brother,  the  Inde- 
pendent, thought  it  the  safest  and  surest  way,  to  disguise  only  the 
executioner. 

Well  then,  when  a  long  sunshine  of  mercy  had  ripened  the  sins 
of  the  nation,  so  that  it  was  now  ready  for  the  shakings  of  divine 
vengeance,  the  seeds  of  faction  and  rebellion  having  for  a  Ion? 
tim^  been  studiously  sowed  by  seditious  libels,  and  well  watered 
with  schismatical  lectures ;  the  first  assault  was  made  against  die 
clergy,  by  a  pack  of  inveterate  avowed  enemies  to  the  church,  the 
fury  of  whose  lust  and  ambition  nothing  could  allay,  but  a  foil 
power  and  liberty  (which  they  quickly  got)  to  seize  ho-  privileges, 
prostitute  her  honours,  and  ravish  her  revenues;  till  at  len^ 
being  thus  mangled,  divided,  and  broken  in  pieces  (as  the  Levite's 
concubine  was  before  her),  she  became  a  ^asdy  spectacle  to  ail 
beholders,  to  all  the  Israel  of  God. 

Such  therefore  was  then  the  woeful  condition  of  our  church  and 
clergy,  upon  the  puritans'  invasion  of  their  ri^ts,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  late  civil  war.  In  which  (as  we  hinted  before  in 
the  Levite's  case)  so  amongst  ourselves  also,  the  cause  of  our 
oppressed  church  was  owned  and  sheltered  by  the  royal  standard, 
and  the  defence  of  the  ministry  (as  most  properly  it  should  be), 
managed  by  the  defender  of  the  faith.  But,  alas !  the  same  angry 
Providence  still  pursuing  the  best  of  kin^  and  causes  with  de- 
feat after  defeat,  the  lion  falling  before  the  wolf,  as  Judah  (die 
royal  tribe)  sometimes  did  before  Benjamin,  the  king  himself 
came  to  be  in  effect  first  unkinged,  and  all  his  royalties  torn  fiom 
him,  before  the  year  forty-five ;  and  then  at  last,  to  complete  the 
whole  tragedy  in  his  person,  as  well  as  office,  Charles  was  mur- 
dered in  forty-eight. 

*  The  Presbyteriao  Action. 
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•A^nd  this   is   the  blade   subject  and    occasion  jpf  this  day's 
sol^nmity.    In  my  reflections  upon  which,  if  a  just  mdispation, 
or    irtdeed  even  a  due  apprehension  of  the  blackest  fact  which  the 
scu^    ever  saw  since  be  hid  his  face  upon  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Sa^^v^our,  chance  to  ^ve  an  edge  to  some  of  my  expressions,  let 
^U     such  know,  the  ^ilt  of  whose  actions  has  made  the  very 
strictest  trudis  look  like  satires  or  sarcasms,  and  bare  descrip- 
tions sharper  than  mrectiyes;  I. say,  let  such  censurers  (whose 
innocence  lies  only  in  their  indemnity)  know,  that  to  drop  the 
blackest  ink  and  the  bitterest  .gall  upon  this  fact,  is  not  satire,  but 
propriety. 

And  now,  sroce  the  text  here  represents  the  whole  matter  set  forth 
in    it,  in  these  most  significant  and  remarkable  words,  that  ^^  there 
w^Ls  no  such  deed  done  or  seen"  for  many  ages  before ;  and  with 
"^rliich  words  I  shall  clothe  the  sad  subject  before  us ;  I  conceive  the 
most  proper  prosecution  thereof,  as  applied  to  this  occasion,  will  be 
to  show  wherein  the  unparalleled  strangeness  of  this  deed  consists. 
And  for  this,  since  the  nature  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  but  from 
a  due  consideration  of  the  agent,  the  object,  and  all  that  retinue  of 
circumstances  which  do  attend  and  specify  it  under  a  certain  de- 
nomination, I  shall  accordingly  distribute  my  discourse  into  these 
materials. 

I.  I  shall  consider  the  person  that  suflered. 

II.  I  shall  show,  the  preparation  and  introduction  to  his 
suflfering. 

m.  Show  the  quality  of  the  agents  who  acted  in  it. 

IV.  Describe  the  circumstances  and  manner  of  the  &ct.    And 

V.  Point  out  the  dismal  and  destructive  consequences  of  it  Of 
all  which  in  their  order. 

I.  For  the  first  of  them:  the  person  stiffering.  He  was  a  king; 
and  what  is  more,  such  a  king,  not  chosen,  but  bom  to  be  so; 
that  is,  not  owinff  his  kingdom  to  the  vo^e  of  the  populace,  but 
to  the  suffrage  of  nature.  He  was  a  David,  a  saint,  a  king ;  but 
never  a  shepherd.  Some  of  all  the  royal  blood  in  Christendom 
ran  in  his  veins,  that  is  to  say,  many  kings  went  to  the  making  of 
this  one. 

And  his  improvements  and  education  fell  noways  below  his 
extraction.  He  was  Accurate  in  all  the  recommending  excel- 
lencies of  human  accomplishments,  able  to  deserve,  had  he  not 
mherited  a  kingdom;  of  so  controlling  a  genius,  that  in  every 
science  he  attempted,  he  did  not  so  much  study  as  reign;  and 
appeared  not  onlv  a  proficient,  but  a  prince.  And  to  go  no 
iurdier  for  a  testunony,  let  his  own  wntings  witness  so  much, 
which  speak  him  no  less  an  author  than  a  monarch;  composed 
with  such  an  unfailing  accuracjr,  such  a  commanding  majestic 
pathos,  as  if  they  had  been  writ  not  with  a  pen,  but  with  a 
sceptre.    And  for  those  whose  virulent  and  ridiculous  calumnies 

Vol.  n.— 39  2  c  2 
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ascribe  that  incomparable  piece  to  others^  I  say,  it  is  a  suflfeient 
argument  that  those  did  not  write  it,  because  they  conkl  net 
wnte  it.  It  is  hard  to  counterfeit  the  spirit  of  majes^,  and 
the  unimitable  pecuharities  of  an  inccnnmunicable  genius  and 
condition. 

At  the  council-board  he  had  the  ability  still  to  giye  himself  the 
best  council,  but  the  unhappy  modesty  to  diffide  in  it;  indeed  bis 
only  fault :  for  modesty  is  a  paradox  in  mqesty,  and  humility  a 
solecism  in  supremacy. 

Look  we  next  upon  his  pi^  and  unparalleled  virtues ;  though 
without  an  s^bsurdity  I  may  afiorm,  that  his  very  ^idowments  of 
nature  were  supernatural.      So    pious  was  he,  (hat  bad  otbeis 
measured  their  obedience  to  him  by  his  obedience  to  God,  he  bad 
been  the  most  absolute  monarch  in  the  world;  as  eminent  for  fre- 
quenting the  temple,  as  Solomon  for  building  one.    No  occasions 
ever  interfered  with  his  devotions,  nor  business  of  state  ate  out  his 
times  of  attendance  in  the  church.    So  firm  to  the  protestant  causey 
though  be  conversed  in  the  midst  of  tempta^tion,  in  the  very  boscMa 
of  Spain,  and  though  France  lay  in  his,  yet  nothing  could  alter  Lim» 
but  that  he  espoused  the  cause  of  religion,  even  more  than  his  be- 
loved queen. 

He  every  way  filled  the  title  under  which  we  prayed  for  him. 
He  could  defend  his  religion  as  a  king,  dispute  for  it  as  a  divine,  apd 
die  for  it  as  a  martyr,  f  think.  I  ^all  speak  a  great  truth,  if  I  say 
that  the  only  thing  that  makes  protestantism  considerable  in  Chris- 
tendom, is  the  church  of  England ;  and  the  great  thins  that  does 
now  cement  and  confirm  the  cSnicch  of  England,  is  the  Uood  of  diis 
blessed  saint 

He  was  so  skilled  in  all  controversies,  that  we  niay  well  style 
him  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical,  not  only  supreme  governor,  but 
moderator,  nor  more  fit  to  fill  the  throne  than  the  chair;  and  withal 
so  exact  an  observer  and  royal  a  rewarder  of  all  such  perfoimaoees, 
that  it  was  an  encouragement  to  a  man  to  be  a  divine  under  such  a 
prince. 

Which  eminent  piety  of  his  was  set  off  with  the  whole  train  of 
moral  virtues.  His  temperance  was  so  great  and  impregnable, 
amidst  all  those  allurements  with  which  Sie  courts  of  kings  are 
apt  to  melt  even  the  most  stoical  and  resolved  minds,  that  he  did 
at  the  same  time  both  teach  and  upbraid  the  court ;  so  that  it  was 
not  so  much  their  own  vice,  as  lus  example,  that  rendered  their 
debauchery  inexcusable.  Look  over  the  whole  list  of  our  kings, 
and  take  in  the  kings  of  Israel  to  boot,  and  who  ever  kept  the 
bond  of  conjugal  afiection  so.  inviolate?  David  was  chiefly  emi- 
nent for  repenting  in  this  matter,  Charles  for  not  needing  repent- 
ance. None  «ver  of  greater  fortitude  of  mind,  which  was  more 
resplendent  in  the  conquest  of  himself,  and  in  those  miraculous 
instances  of  passive  valour,  than  if  he  had  strewed  the  field  vith 
all  die  rebels'  armies,  and  to  the  justness  of  bis  own  cause  joined 
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Ae  suooess  of  theirs.  And  yet  ^thal  so  meek,  so  gentle,  so  merci-. 
ful  y  and  that  even  to  a  crueitj  to  himself,  that  if  ever  the  lion  and 
the  lainb  dwelt  together,  if  ever  courage  and  meekness  united,  it 
^sras  in  the  breast  of  this  royal  person. 

And   which  makes  the  rebellion  more  ugly  and  intolerable, 
tliere    >jv^  scarce,  any  person  of  note  amon^t  his  enemies,  who, 
even    fighting  against  him,  did  not  wear  his  colours,  i.  e.  cany 
some    peculiar  mark  of  his  former  fiivours  and  obligation.     Some 
Awere     his  own  menial  servants,  and  "ate  bread  at  his  table," 
before  they  "  lifted  up  their  heel  against  him."    Some  received  from 
him  honours,  some  offices  and  employments.     I  could  mention  par- 
ticulars of  each  kind,  did  I  thmk  their  names  fit  to  be  heard  in  a 
church  or  from  a  pulpit.    In  short,  he  so  behaved  himself  to- 
^w^rds  them,  that  their  rebellion  might  be  malice  mdeed,  but  it  could 
not  be  revenge. 

And  these  his  personal  virtues  shed  a  suitable  influence  upon  his 
government.  For  the  space  of  seventeten  years,  the  peace,  plenty, 
and  honour  of  the  English,  spread  itself  even  to  the  envy  of  all 
nei^bour  jiations.  And  when  that  plenty  had  pampered  them  into 
such  an  unruliness  and  rebellion  as  soon  followed  it,  yet  still  the 
justness  of  his  government  left  them  at  a  loss  for  an  occasion  ;  till 
at  length  ship-money  was  pitched  upon,  as  fit  to  be  reformed  into 
excise  and  taxes,  and  the  burden  of  the  subject  tp  be  taken  ofi*  by 
plunders  and  sequestrations. 

The  king,  now,  to  scatter  that  cloud  which  began  to  gather  and 
look  black  both  upon  church  and  state,  made  those  condescensions 
to  their  unpudent  petitions,  that  they  had  scarce  any  thing  to  make 
war  for,  but  what  was  granted  them  already;  and  having  thus 
stripped  hipuself  of  his. prerogative,  he  made  it  clear  to  the  world, 
that  there  was  nothing  left  them  to  fight  for,  but  only  his  life.  Af- 
terwards, in  the  prosecution  of  this  unnatural  war,  what  overtures' 
did  he  make  for  peace  ?  nay,  when  he  had  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
his  armies  about  him,  and  a  cause  to  justify  him  before  God  and 
man,  how  did  he  choose  to  compound  himself  into  nothing,  to  de- 
pose and  unking  himself,  by  their  hard,  unconscionable,  mhuman 
conditions !  But  all  ¥^s  nothing ;  he  might  as  well  compliment  a 
mastiff,  or  court  a  tiger,  as  think  to  win  those  who  were  now  har- 
dened in  blood,  and  .thorough-paced  in  rebellion.  The  truth  is,  his 
conscience  uncrowned  him,  as  having  a  mind  too  pure  and  defecate 
to  admit  of  those  maxims  and  practices  of  state,  that  usually  make 
princes  great  and  successful. 

Having  thus,  with  a  new,  unheard-of  sort  of  loyalty,  fought 
against  and  conquered  him,  they  commit  him  to  prison  ;  and  then 
the  king  himself  notes,  that  it  hais  always  been  observed,  that  there 
is  but  a  little  distance  team  the  prisons  of  kings  to  their  graves.  To 
which  I  fhrther  subjoin,  that  where  the  observation  is  constant,  there 
mnst  needs  be  some  certain  standing  cause  of  the  connexion  of  the 
things  observed.     And  indeed,  it  is  a  direct  transition  from  the  pri- 
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son  to  the  grave,  h  carcerSms  ad  mdam,  the  difference  between  tfaem 
being  only  this,  that  he  who  is  buried  is  imprisoned  under  ground, 
and  he  who  is  imprisoned  is  buried  alive.  And  I  could  wish^  that 
as  they  thus  slew  and  buried  his  body,  so  we  had  not  adso  buried 
his  funeral. 

But  to  finish  this  poor  imperfect  description,  though  it  is  of  a 
person  so  renowned,  that  he  neither  neecis  the  best,  nor  can  be 
injured  by  the  worst ;  yet  in  diort,  he  was  a  prince  whose  virtues 
were  as  prodigious  as  his  sufferings,  a  true  pater  patruE,  a  father 
of  his  country,  if  but  for  this  only,  that  he  was  the  fether  of  such 
a  son. 

And  yet  this  the  most  innocent  of  men  and  the  best  of  longs, 
so  pious  and  virtuous,  so  learned  and  judicious,  so  merciful  and 
obhging;,  was  rebelled  against,  driven  out  of  his  own  house,  pur- 
sued like  ^^  a  partridge  upon  the  mountains,"  and  like  an  exile  in 
his  own  dominions,  inhumanly  imprisoned,  and  at  len^,  for  a 
catastrophe  of  all,  barbarously  murdered;  thoudi  in  this  his  murder 
was  the  less  of  the  two,  in  that  his  dieath  released  him  from  his 
prison. 

II.  Having  thus  seen  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  person  who 
Bufiered ;  let  us  in  the  next  place  see  the  engines  and  preparaSans 
by  which  they  gradually  ascended  to  the  perpetration  of  this  bloody 
fact.  And  indeed  it  would  be  but  a  poor,  preposterous  discourse, 
to  insist  only  upon  the  consequent,  without  taking  notice  of  the 
antecedent. 

It  were  too  long  to  dig  to  the  spring  of  this  rebellion,  and  to  lead 
you  to  the  secresies  of  its  first  contrivance.  But  as  David's  phrase 
is  upon  another  occasion,  it  was  ^^  firamed  and  fashioned  m  the 
lowest  parts  of  the  earth,"  and  there  it  was  ^^  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully made,"  a  work  of  darkness  and  retirement,  removed  fipom  the 
eye  of  all  witnesses,  even  that  of  conscience  also ;  for  conscience 
was  not  admitted  to  their  councils. 

But  the  first  design  was  to  procure  a  Levite  to  consecrate  their 
idol ;  that  is  to  say,  a  factious  ministiy  to  christen  it  the  cause  of 
God.  They  still  owned  their  party  for  (Jod's  true  Israel ;  and  being 
so,  it  must  needs  be  their  duty  to  come  out  of  Egypt,  tiiough  they 
provided  themselves  a  Red  sea  for  their  passage.  , 

And  then  .for  their  assistance  they  repair  to  the  northern 
steel  i*  and  bring  in  an  unnatural,  mercenary  army,  which  like  a 
shoal  of  locusts  covered  the  land :  such  as,  inherited  the  character 
of  those  whom  God  brought  as  scourges  upon  his  people  the  Jews. 
For  still  we  shall  read  that  God  puni^ed  nis  people  with  an  armj 
fi?om  the  north :  Jer.  1.  3,  "  Out  of  the  north  there  cometh  up  a 

*  This  is  DO  reflection  upon  the  Scotch  nation,  nor  intended  for  such,  there  having 
heen  persons  as  eminent  for  their  loyalty,  piety,  and  virtue,  of.  that  country  as  of  any 
other.  But  it  reflects  upon  that  Scotch  raction,  which  invaded  England  with  an  army, 
in  assistance  of  the  rebels,  and  together  with  them  made  a  shift  to  destroy  the  mo- 
narchy and  the  church  in  both  kingdoms. 
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nation    -which  shall  make  her  land  desolate ;"  Jer.  iv.  6,  "  I  wiH 
bring  evil  from  the  north,  and  a  great  destruction." 

No^ar,  to  endear  and  unite  these  into  one  interest,  they  invented 
a    covenant,  much  like  those  who  are  said  to  have  made  "  a  cove- 
nant MTith  hell,  and  an  agreement  with  death,"    It  was  the  most 
solemn  piece  of  perjury,  the  most  fatal  engine  against  the  church, 
and    l>ane  of  monarchy,  the  greatest  snare  of  souls,  and  mystery 
of  iniquity,  that  ever  was  hammered  by  the  wit  and  wickedness 
of    man.    I  shall  not  (as  they  do)  abuse  scripture  language,  and 
call    it  '*  the  blood  of  the  covenant,"  but  give  it  its  proper  title,  it 
^was  the  covenant  of  blood.     Such  a  one  as  the  brethren  Simeon 
and.     Levi  made,  when  they  were   going  about  the  like  design. 
Xheir   very  posture  of   taking  it  was  an  ominous  mark  of  its 
intent,  and  their  holding  up  their  hands  was  a  sign  that  they  were 
ready  to  strike. 

It  was  such  an  oglio  of  treason  and  tyranny,  that  one  of  their 

assembly,*  of  their  own  prophets,  rives  this  testimony  of  it,  in 

his  narrative   upon  it,  and   his  testimony  is  true ;   ^'  that  it  was 

such  a  covenant,  whether  you  respect  the  subject-matter  or  occa- 

aon  of  it,  or  the  persons  that  engaged  in  it,  or  lastly,  the  manner 

of  imposing  it,  that  was  never  read  or  heard  of,  nor  the  world 

ever  saw  &e  Uke."    The  truth  is,  it  bears  no  other  likeness  to 

ancient  covenants,  but  that  as  at  the  making  of  them  they  slew 

beasts  and  divided  them,  so  this  also  was  solemnized  with  blood, 

slaughter,  and  diviaon. 

But  that  I  may  not  accuse  in  general,  without  a  particular 
charge,  read  it  over  as  it  stands  before  their  synod's  works,  I 
mean  their  catechism,  to  which  it  is  prefixed  ;  as  if,  without  it, 
their  system  of  divinity  were  not  complete,  nor  their  children 
like  to  be  well  instructed,  unless  they  were  schooled  to  treason, 
and  catechized  to  rebellion.  I  say,  in  the  covenant,  as  it  stands 
there,  in  the  third  article  of  it.  After  they  had  first  promised 
to  defend  the  privileges  of  parliament,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdoms,  at  length  mey  promise  also  a  defence  of  the  king ;  but 
only  thus,  "that  they  will  defend  his  person  in,  the  preservatibn 
and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms." 
In  which  it  is  evident,  that  their  promise  of  loyaltjj  to  him  is  not 
absolute,  but  conditional ;  bound  band  and  foot  with  this  limita- 
tion,  ^^  so  far  as  he  preserved  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdoms." 

From  which  I  observe  these  two  things: 

1.  That  those  who  promise  obedience  to  their  king,  only  so  far 
as  he  preserves  the  true  religion  and  the  kingdom's  liberties; 
withal  reserving  to  themselves  the  judgment  of  what  religion  is 
true,  what  false,  and  when  these  liberties  are  mvaded,  when  not; 
do  by  this,  put  it  within  their  power  to  judge  religion  false,  and 

•  Mr.  Philip  Nye. 
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liberty  invaded^  as  they  tbink  -conyenient,  and  then,  iqwn  sndi 
judgment,  to  absolve  themselves  from  their  allegiance. 

2.  That  those  very  persons,  who  thus  covenant,  had  akeadj, 
from  pulpit  aod  press,  declared  the  religion  and  way  of  worship 
.  established  in  the  church  of  England,  and  then  maintained  by  the 
king,  to  be  popish  and  idolatrous;  and  withal,  that  the  king  had 
actually  invaided  their  liberties.  Now,  for  men  to  suspend  their 
obedience  upon  a  certain  condition,  which  condition  at  the  same 
time  they  declared  not  perfonned,  was  not  to  profess  obedience,  but 
to  remonstrate  the  reasons  of  their  intended  disobedience. 

And  for  a  further  demonstration  of  what  has  been  said,  read 
the  speech  of  that  worthy  knight,*  at  his  execution  upon  Tower- 
hill  on  the  14th  of  June  last :  where,  in  the  third  page,  he  says, 
that  what  the  House  of  Commons  did  in  their  acting  singly  and 
by  themselves,  (which  was  no  less  than  trybg  and  murdermg  the 
kmg,  proscribing  his  son,  and  voting  down  monarchy;  with 
much  more  which  he  there  says  lay  yet  in  the  breast  of  the 
house,)  was  but  a  more  refined  pursuit  of  the  designs  of  the 
covenant.  For  the  testimony  of  which  person  in  this  matter,  I 
have  thus  much  to  say ;  that  he  who,  having  been  sent  commis- 
sioner from  hence  into  Scotland,  was  the  iirst  author  and  cod- 
triver  of  the  covenant  there,  was  surely  of  all  others  the  most  likely 
to  know  the  true  meaning  of  it ;  and  being  ready  to  die,  was  most 
likely  then,  if  ever,  to  speak  sincerely  what  he  knew. 

We  see  here  the  doctrine  of  the  covenant ;  see  the  use  of  this 
doctrine,  as  it  was  charged  home  with  a  suitable  application  in  a 
war  raised  against  the  king,  in  the  cruel  usage  and  imprisonment, 
killing,  sequestering,  undoing  all  who  adhered  to  him,  voting  no 
addresses  to  himself;  all  which  horrid  proceedings,  though  his 
majesty  now  stupendously  forgives,  yet  the  world  will  not,  cannot 
ever  forget ;  for  his  indemnity  is  not  our  oblivion. 

And  Sierefore  for  those  persons  who  now  clamour  and  cry  out 
that  they  are  persecuted,  because  they  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  persecute :  and  who  choose  rather  to  quit  their  ministry,  than  to 
disown  the  obligation  of  the  covenant;  I  leave  it  to  all  under- 
standing, impartial  minds  to  judge,  whether  they  do  not  by  this 
openly  declare  to  the  world,  that  they  hold  themselves  obliged  by 
oath,  as  they  shall  be  able,  to  act  over  again  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  acted  by  virtue  of  that  covenant;  and  consequently, 
that  they  relinquish  their  places,  not  for  being  nonconfonnUts  to 
the  church,  but  for  being  virtually  rebels  to  the  crown.  Which 
makes  them  just  as  worthy  to  be  indulged,  as  for  a  man  to  indulge 
a  dropsy  or  a  malignant  fever,  which  is  exasperated  by  mitigations, 
and  inflamed  by  every  cooling  infusion. 

But  to  draw  the  premises  closer  to  the  purpose,  thus  I  argue : 
That  which  was  the  proper  means,  that  enabled  the  king's  mortal 
enemies  to  make  a  war  against  him,  and  upon  that  war  to  con- 
*  Sir  Henry  Vane. 
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fl^^^cv'^  and  upon  diat  conquest  to  imprison  htm ;  and  lastly,  upon  that 
unpriaonment  ineritably  put  the  power  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
l>y  that  power  in  the  end  murdered  him ;  that,  according  to  the 
S^s^viine  consequences  of  reason,  was  the  natural  cause  of  his  mur- 
der. This  is  the  proposition  that  I  assert,  and  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself  to  make  the  assumption. 

^nd  indeed,  those  who  wipe  their,  mouths  and  lick  themselves 
ipnocent,  by  clapping  this  act  upon  the  army,  make  just  the  same 
ple3.  that  Pilate  did  for  his  innocence  in  the  death  of  Ci^rist,  be-' 
CQkuse  he  left  the  execution  to  the  soldiers ;  •  or  that  the  soldiers 
tbemselves  may  make,  for  clearing  themselves  of  all  the  blood  that 
ttey  have  spilt,  by  charging  it  upon  their  swords. ' 

X  conclude  therefore,  that  this  was  the  gradual  process  to  this 
l^onid  &ct;  this  the  train  laid,  to  blow  up  monarchy;  this  the  step 
by  which  the  king  ascended  the  scaffold. 

III.  Come  we  now  in  the  third  place  to  show  who  were  the 
odors  in  this  tragical  scene ;  when,  throu^  the  anger  of  Provi« 
dence,  a  tbrivinff  army  of  rebels  had  worsted  justice,  cleared  the 
field,  subdued  all  oppositions  and  risings,  even  to  the  very  insur* 
rections  of  conscience  itself;  ,so  that  impunity   grew  at  length 
into  the  reputation  of  piety,  and  success  gave  rebellion  the  var- 
nish of  religion ;  that  they  might  consummate  their  villany,  the 
gowD  was  called  in  to  complete  the  execution  of  the  sword ;  and 
to  make  Westminster  Hall  a  place  for  taking  away  lives,  as  well 
as  estates,  a  new  court  was  set  up,  and  judges  packed,  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  justice,  but  so  far  as  they  were  fit  to  be  the 
objects  of  it.    In  which  they  first  of  all  begin  with  a  confutation 
of  the  civilians'  notion  of  justice  and  jurisdiction,  it  being  with 
them  no  longer  an  act  of  the  supreme  power,  as  it  was  ever 
before  defincid  to  be.    Such  an  inferior  crew,  such  a  mechanic 
rabble  were  they,  having  not  so  much  as  any  arms  to  show  the 
world,  but  what  they  wore  and  used  in  rebelUon ;   that  when  I 
survey  the  list  of  the  kmg's  judges,  and  the  witnesses  against  him, 
I  seem  to  have  before  me  a  catalo^e  of  all  trades,  and  such  as 
might  better  have  filled  the  shops  m  Westminster  Hall,  than  sat 
upon  the  benches.     Some  of  which  came  to  be  possessors  of  the . 
king's  houses,  who  before  had  no  certain  dwelling  but  the  king's 
highway.    And  some  might  have  continued  tradesmen  still,  had 
not  want,  and  inability  to  trade,  sent  them  to  a  quicker  and  surer 
way  of  traffic,  the  wars. 

rfow,  that  a  kinff,  that  such  a  king,  should  be  murdered  by 
such,  the  basest  of  his  subjects ;  and  not  like  a  Nimrod  (as  some 
sanctified  railing  preachers  have  called  him),  but  like  an  Actaeon, 
be  torn  by  a  pack  of  bloodhounds:  that  the  steam  of  a  dunghill 
should  thus  obscure  the  sun ;  this  so  much  enhances  the  calamity 
of  this  royal  person,  and  makes  -his  death  as  difierent  from  his  who 
is  conquered  and  slain  by  another  king,  as  it  is  between  being 
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torn  hj  a  lion  and  being  eaten  up  widi  yennin.     An  ezpredaon 
too  proper,  I  am  sure,  as  coarse  as  it  is ;  for  where  we  are  speaking 
of  beggars,  nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  to  think  of  vermin  too. 
For  that  the  feet  ^ould  trample  upon,  nay,  kick  off  the  head, 
who  would  not  look  upon  it  as  a  monster?    But  indeed  of  all 
others,  these  were  the  fittest  instruments  for  such  a  work :  for  base 
descent  and  poor  education  disposes  the  mind  to  imperiousness  and 
cruelty ;  as  the  most  savage  beasts  are  bred  in  dens,  and  have  their 
extraction  from  under  ground.    These,  therefore,  were  the  worthy 
judges  and  condemners  of  a  great  king,  even  the  refuse  of  the 
people,  and  the  very  ^um  of  the  nation;  that  is,  at  that  time  both 
the  uppermost  and  Uie  basest  part  of  it. 

IV.  Pass  we  now,  in  the  fourth  place,  to  the  drcumgUauxs  mut 
marmer  of  procedure^  in  the  management  of  this  ugly  &ct.  And 
circumstances,  we  know,  have  the  greatest  cast  in  determining  the 
nature  of  all  actions ;  (as  we  commonly  judge  of  any  man's  port 
and  quality  by  the  nature  of  his  attendants.) 

First  of  all,  then,  it  was  not  done,  like  other  works  of  darkness, 
in. secret,  nor  (as  they  used  to  preach)  in  a  comer,  but  publicly, 
coloured  with  the  iace  of  justice,  managed  with  openness  and 
solemnity,  as  solemn  as  the  league  and  covenant  itself.  Histoiy 
indeed  afibrds  us  many  examples  of  princes  who  have  been  clan- 
destinely murdered ;  which,  though  it  be  villanous,  is  yet  in  itself 
more  excusable ;  for  he  who  does  such  a  thing  in  secret,  by  the 
very  manner  of  his  doing  it,  confesses  himseu  ashamed  of  the 
thing  he  does :  but  he  who  acts  it  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  vouches 
his  action  for  laudable,  glorious,  and  heroic. 

Haying  thus  brought  him  to  their  high  court  of  justice; — so 
called,  I  conceive,  because  justice  was  there  arraigned  and  con- 
demned ;  or  perhaps,  therefore  called  a  court  of  justice,  because 
it  never  showed  any  mercy,  whether  the  cause  needed  it,  or  no : — 
there  by  a  way  of  trial  as  unheard  of  as  their  court,  they  permit 
him  not  so  much  as  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  but  with  the 
innocence  and  silence  of  a  lamb  condemn  him  to  the  slaughter. 
And  it  had  been  well  for  them,  if  they  could  as  easily  haye  im- 
posed silence  upon  his  blood  as  upon  himself. 

Bemg  condemned,  they  roit  m  his  face,  and  deliver  him  to 
the  mockery  and  affit>nts  of  soldiers.  So  that  I  wonder  where 
the  blasphemy  lies,  which  some  charge  upon  those  who  make  the 
king's  sufferings  something  to  resemble  our  Saviour's.  But  is  it 
blasphemy  to  compare  the  king  to  Christ  in  that  reject  in  which 
Chnst  himself  was  made  like  him?  Or  can  he  be  like  us  in  all 
things,  and  we  not  like  him?  Certainly  there  was  something  in 
that^  providence,  which  so  long  ago  appointed  the  chapter  of  our 
Saviour's  passicm  to  be  read  on  the  day  of  the  king's.  And  I 
am  sure,  the  resemblance  is  so  near,  that  had  he  iiyed  before  him, 
he  might  have  been  a  .type  of  him.    I  confess  there  is  some  dis- 
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Eaiity  in  the  case ;  for  they  show  themselves  worse  than  Jews.  But 
oijrevcr,  since  they  make  this  their  objection,  that  we  make  the 
king  like  Christ,  I  am  willing  it  should  be  the  greatest  of  their 
comxxieDdation  to  be  accounted  as  unlike  Christ  as  they  meritori- 
ously are. 

Let  us  now  follow  him  from  their  mbck  tribunal  to  the  place 
of   liis  residence  till  execution.     Nothing  remains  to  a  person 
condemned,  and    presently  to  leave  the  world,  but  these  two 
ttiings:    1.  To  take  leave  of  his  friends,  a  thing  not  denied  to 
the   vilest  malefactors;  which  sufficiently  appears,  in  that  it  has 
not  been  denied  to  themselves.     Yet  no  entreaties  from  him,  or 
his  royal  consort,  could  prevail  with  the  murderers  to  let  her  take 
the  last  frirewell  and  commands  of  a  dying  husband ;  he  was  pei^ 
nutted  to  make  no  farewell,  but  to  the  world.     Thus  was  he 
treated,  and  stripped  of  all,  even  from  the  prero^tive  of  a  prince 
to  the  privilege  of  a  malefrictor.    2.  The  next  dimg  desired  by  all 
dying  persons,  is  freedom  to  converse  with  God,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  to  meet  him  at  his  great  tribunal.    But  with  an  It^ian 
cruelty  to  the  soul,  as  well  as  me  body,  they  debar  him  of  this  free- 
dom uso ;  and  even  solitude,  his  former  punishment,  is  now  too  great 
an  enjoyment    But  that*  they  might  show  themselves  no  less  ene- 
mies to  private,  than  they  had  been  to  public  prayer,  they  disturb 
his  retirements,  and  with  scoffs  and  contumelies  upbraid  those  devo- 
tions which  were  then  even  interceding  for  th6m.    And  I  question 
not,  but  that  fanatic  fury  was  then  at  that  height,  that  thev  would 
have  even  laughed  at  Christ  himself  in  his  devotions,  had  he  but 
used  his  own  prayer. 

With  these  preludiums  is  he  brought  to  the  last  scene  of  mockeiy 
and  cruelty,  to  a  stage  erected  before  his  own  palace ;  and  for  the 
greater  affront  of  majesty,  before  that  part  of  it  in  which  he  was 
wont  to  display  his  royalty  and  to  rive  audience  to  ambassadors, 
where  now  he  could  not  obtain  audience  himself,  in  his  last  ad- 
dresses to  his  abused  subjects.  There  he  receives  the  fatal  blow, 
there  he  dies,  conauering  and  pardoning  his  enemies ;  and  at  lengt^i 
finds  that  faithfliUy  performed  upon  the  scaflbld,  which  was  at 
first  so  frequently  and  solemnly  promised  him  in  the  parliament, 
and  peihaps  in  the  same  sense,  that  he  should  be  made  a  glorious 
kin^. 

But  even  this  death  was  the  mercy  of  murderers,  considering 
what  kinds  of  death  several  proposed,  when  thev  sat  in  consultation 
about  the  manner  of  it;  even  no  less  dian  the  gibbet  sind  the  halter ; 
no  less  than  to  execute  him  in  his  robes,  and  afterwards  drive  a 
stake  through  his  head  and  body,  to  stand  as  a  monument  upon 
his  grave.  In  diort,  all  those  lands  of  death  were  proposed, 
^hic£  eiflier  their  malice  could  suggest,  or  their  own  guilt 
deserve. 

And  could  these  men  now  find  in  their  hearts,  or  have  the  frice 
to  desire  to  Hve,  and  to  plead  a  pardon  bom  the  son,  who  had 
Vol.  n.— 40  2  D 
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thus  murdered  the  lather?    I  speak  not  only  of  diose  wretdies 
vfho  openly  imbrued  their  bands  in  the  bloody  senteDce,  but  of 
those  more  considerable  traitors,  who  had  the  villany  to  oDanage 
the  contrivance,  and  yet  the  cunning  to  disappear  in   the  exe- 
cution, and   perhaps  the  good   luck  to  be  preferred  after  it,  and 
(for  ought  I  hiovf^  for  it  too.     And  as  for  those  iirho  now  surrive, 
by  a  mercy  as  incredible  as  their  crime,  which  has  left  them 
to  the  soil  expiations  of  solitude  and  repentance  (with  plenty  too 
attending  both) ;  though  usually  all  the  professions  such  make  of 
repentance  are  nothing  else  but  the  faint  resentments  of  a  guilty 
horror,  the  convulsions  and  last  breathings  of  a  gasping  conscience ; 
and,  as  the  mercv  by  which  they  live  is  made  a  visible  defiance  to 
government,  and  a  standing  encouragement  to  these  daily  alanns 
of  plots  and  conspiracies  ;  so  I  beseech  God,  that  even  their  sup* 
posed  repentance  be  not  such,  that  both  themselves  and  the  king- 
dom may  hereafter  have  bitter  cause  too  late  to  repent  of  it    Bat  if 
they  should  indeed  prove  such  as  have  no  conscience,  but  honor ; 
who  by  the  same  crimes  will  be  made  irreconcileable,  for  which 
they  deserved  to  be  impardonable ;  who  would  resume  those  repent- 
ings  upon  opportunity  which  is  made  on  extremity,  and  beincr  saved 
from  the  gallows,  make  the  usual  requital  which  is  made  for  that 
kind  of  deUverance :  I  say,  if  such  persons  should  be  only  for  a 
time  chained   and   tied   up,  like  so  many  lions  or  wolves  in  the 
Tower,  that  they  may  sather  more  fierceness,  to  run  out  at  length 
upon  majesty,  reli^on,  law,  churches,  and  the  universities ;  whether 
God  intends  by  this  a  repetition  of  our  fonner  confusions,  or  a  gene- 
ral massacre  of  our  persons  (which  is  the  most  likely) ;  the  Lord  in 
mercy  fit  and  enable  us  to  endure  the  smart  of  a  misimproved  pro- 
vidence, and  the  infatuate  frustration  of  such  a  miraculous  deli- 
verance. 

But  to  return  to  this  sacred  martyr.  We  have  seen  him  murdered. 
And  is  there  now  any  other  scene  of  cruelty  to  act  ?  Is  not  death 
the  end  of  the  murderer's  malice,  as  well  as  of  the  life  of  him  who 
is  murdered.^  No;  there  is  another  and  a  viler  instance  of  their 
sordid  implacable  cruelty. 

In  the  very  embalming  his  body,  and  taking  out  those  bowels 
(which  had  they  not  rented  to  his  enemies,  had  not  been  so 
handled),  they  gave  order  to  those  to  whom  that  work  was  com- 
mitted)  diligenUy  to  search  and  see  (I  spedc  it  with  horror  and 
indignation)  whether  his  body  were  not  infected  with  some  loath- 
some disease.*  I  suppose  they  meant  that  which  some  of  his 
judges  were  so  much  troubled  with,  and  which  stuck  so  close  to 
mem. 

Now  ever]^  one  must  easily  see,  that  for  them  to  intimate  the 

inquiry,  was  in  effect  to  enjoin  the  report    And  here  let  any  one 

judge,  whether  the  remorseless  malice  of  embittered  rebels  ever 

rose  to  such  a  height  of  tyranny,  that  the  veiy  embalming  of  ih 

*  Gregory  Clement  knew  what  the  tliaetM  waa. 
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body  must  needs  be  a  means  to  coirupt  his  name ;  as  if  his  murder 
'wns  not  complete^  unless^  together  mth  his  li£^y  they  did  also 
assaaaiitate  his  fame,  and  butcher  his  reputation. 

But  the  body  of  that  prince,  innocent  and  virtuous  to  a  miracle, 
had  none  of  the  ruins  and  genteel  rottenness  of  our  modem  de- 
bauchery. It  was  firm  and  clear  like  his  conscience ;  he  fell  like 
a  cedar,  no  less  fragrant  than  tall  and  stately.  Rottenness  of 
hearty  and  rottenness  of  bones,  are  the  badges  of  some  of  his 
miardereFB,*  the  noisomeness  of  whose  carcases,  caused  by  the 
noiaomeness  of  their  lives,  mig^t  even  retaliate  and  revenge 
their  aufibings,  and  while  they  are  under  execution,  poison  the 
executioner. 

But  the  last  grand,  comprehensive  circumstance  of  this  fact^ 
which  is,  as  it  were,  die  very  form  and  spirit  which  did  actuate 
and  run  through  all  the  rest,  is,  that  it  was  done  with  the  pre- 
tences of  conscience  and  the  protestations  of  religion :  with  eyes 
lift  up  to  heaven,  and  expostulations  with  God,  pleas  of  provi- 
dence, and  inward  instigations;  till  at  length,  with  much  labour 
and  many  groans,  they  were  delivered  of  jtheir  conceived  mis- 
chief. 

And  oertainly  we  have  cause  to  deplore  this  murder  with  fast- 
ing, if  it  were  but  for  this  reason,  that  it  was  contrived  and  com- 
mitted wi&  fasting.  Every  fast  portended  some  villany,  as  still 
a  ftmine  ushers  in  a  plague.  But  as  hunger  serves  only  for 
appetite,  so  they  never  ordained  a  humiliation,  but  for  the  doing  of 
something  whidh,  being  done,  might  dine  them  at  a  thanksgiving. 
And  such  a  fury  did  absurd  piety  inspire  into  this  church  militant 
upon  these  exercises,  that  we  might  as  well  meet  a  hungi^  bear, 
as  a  preaching  colonel  after  a  fast ;  whose  murdering  humiliations 
strangely  yerified  that  apposite  prophecy  in  Isaiah  viii.  21 :  ^^  When 
&ev  shall  behungiy,  they  shall  curse  their  king  and  their  God,  and 
look  upwards ;"  that  is,  Uiey  should  rebel  and  blaspheme  devoutly. 
Though,  by  the  way,  he  who  is  always  looking  upwards  can  little 
regard  how  he  walks  below. 

But  was  there  any  thing  in  the  whole  book  of  God  to  warrant 
this  rebellion?  Any  thing  which,  instead  of  obedience,  taught 
them  to  sacrifice  him  whpm  they  were  to  obey?  Vfhj  yes: 
Daniel  dreamed  a  dream,  and  there  is  also  something  in  the 
Revelation  concerning  a  beast,  a  little  horn,  and  the  mh  vial ; 
and  therefore  the  long  undoubtedly  ought  to  die.  But  if  neither 
you  nor  I  can  gather  so  much,  or  any  thing  like  it,  from  these 
places,  they  will  teU  us,  it  is  because  we  are  not  inwardly  en- 
lightened. 

But  others,  more  knowing,  though  not  less  wicked,  insist  not 

so  mudi  upon  the  warrant  of  scnpture,  but  plead  providential 

dispensations:  and  then  God's  works,  it  seems,  must  be  regarded 

before  his  words*    And  the  Latin  advocate,!  who,  like  a  blind 

*  CleBMnt,  Petert»  &c.  t  Mr.  Milton. 
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adder^  has  spit  so  much  poison  upon  the  king's  person  and  cause, 
speaks  to  the  matter  roundly.  Deum  sicuH  ducenij  et  vmpnssa  poM- 
Sim  diinna  vestigia  venerantei^  viam  haud  ohscuram^  sed  iUustrem^  d 
Ulius  auspidis  commonstratam  et  patefaciam  ingressi  surmts*  But 
must  we  read  God's  mind  in  his  footsteps,  or  in  his  word  ?  This 
is  as  if,  when  we  have  a  man's  handwriting,  we  should  endea- 
vour to  take  his  meaning  by  the  measure  of  his  foot. 

But  still,  conscience,  conscience  is  pleaded  as  a  covering  fa- 
all  enormities,  an  answer  to  all  questipns  and  accusations.  A^ 
what  made  them  fight  against,  imprison,  and  murder  their  lawfo] 
sovereign?  Why,  conscience.  What  made  them  extirpate  the 
government,  and  pocket  the  revenue  of  the  church  ?  Conscience. 
What  made  them  perjure  themselves  with  contrary  oaths  ?  What 
makes  swearing  a  sin,  and  yet  forswearing  to  be  none.^  What 
made  them  lay  hold  on  *Goa's  promises,  and  break  their  own? 
Conscience.  What  made  them  sequester,  persecute,  and  undo 
their  brethren,  rape  their  estates,  ruin  their  families,  get  into 
their  places;  and  then  say  they  only  robbed  the  Egyptians? 
Why,  still  this  large  capacious  min?,  their  conscieiux;  which  is 
always  of  a  much  larger  compass  £an  their  understanding.  In 
a  word,  we  have  lived  under  such  a  model  of  religion,  as  has 
counted  nothing  impious  but  loyalty,  nothing  absurd  but  resti- 
tution. 

But,  0  blessed  Grod!  to  what  a  height  can  prosperous,  auda* 
cious  impiety  arise !  Was  it  not  enough  that  men  once  crucified 
Christ ;  but  that  there  should  be  a  generation  of  men  who  should 
also  crucify  Christianity  itself?  Must  he,  who  taught  no  defence 
but  patience,  allowed  no  armour  but  submission,  and  never  war- 
ranted any  man  to  shed  any  other  blood  but  his  own,  be  now  asain 
mocked  with  soldiers,  and  vouched  the  patron  and  author  of  aB 
those  hideous  murders  and  rebellions,  which  an  ordinary  impiely 
would  stand  amazed  at  the  hearing  of?  and  which  in  this  worid  he 
has  so  plainly  condemned  by  his  word,  and  will  hereafter  as  severe- 
ly sentence  in  his  own  person  ?  Certainly,  these  monsters  are  not 
only  the  spots  of  Christianity,  but  so  many  standing  exceptions  from 
humanity  and  nature :  and  since  most  of  them  are  anabaptists,  it  is 
pity  that  in  repeating  their  baptism,  they  did  not  baptize  therosekes 
mto  another  religion. 

V.  For  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  us  view  the  horridness  of 
the  fact  in  the  fatal  consequences  which  did  attend  it.  "ETerj 
great  villany  is  like  a  great  absurdity,  drawing  after  it  a  numerous 
train  of  homogeneous  consequences ;  and  none  ever  spread  itself 
into  more  than  this.  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  reduce  them  all  to 
these  two  sorts.  1.  Such  as  were  of  a  civil ;  2.  Such  as  were  of  a 
religious  concern. 

1.  And  first  for  the  civil,  political  consequences  of  it    There 

*  Id  PnBfiit.  ad  Defenaionem  pro  Populo  Anglicano  (as  bb  Latm  isX 
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iminediatel^  followed  a  chaoge  of  government,  of  a  government 
whose  praise  had  been  proclaimed  for  piany. centuries,  and  enrolled 
in  the  laige  fair  characters  of  the  subject's  enjoyment  and  expe- 
rience. It  was  now  shred  into  a  democracy;  and  the  stream  of 
government,  being  cut  into  many  channels,  ran  thin  and  shallow : 
whereupon  the  subject  having  many  masters,  every  servant  had  so 
many  distinct  servitudes. 

But  the  wheel  of  providence,  which  onlv  they  looked  upon^ 
and  that  even  to  a  giddiness,  did  not  stop  here:  but  by  a  ratal, 
ridiculous  vicissitude,  both  die  power  and  wickedness  of  those 
many  was  asain  revolved,  and  compacted  into  one:  from  that 
on<t*  again  it  returned  to  many,  with  several  lending  varia- 
tions^ tiU  at  length  we  pitched  upon  onef  again;  one  beyond 
whom  they  could  not.  go,  the  neplus  tUtra  of  all  regal  excellency, 
as  all  change  tends  to,  and  at  last  ceases  upon  its  acquired  per- 
fection. 

Nor  was  the  government  only,  but  also  the  glory  of  the  English 
nation  changed ;  distinction  of  orders  confounded,  the  gentry  out- 
bra-ved,  and  the  nobihW,  who  voted  the  bishops  out  of  their 
dignities  in  parliament,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God,,  thrust  out 
themselves,  and  brought  under  the  scorn  and  imperious  lash  o^  a 
be^ar  on  horseback;  ^Uearning  discountenanced,  and  the  univer- 
sities threatened,  their  revenues  to  be  sold,  their  colleges  to  be  de- 
molished; th^  law  to  be  reformed  after  the  same  model;  the  records 
of  the  nation  to  be  burnt."!  Such  an  inundation  and,  deluge  of 
ruin,  reformation,  and  confusion,  had  spread  itself  upon  the  whole 
land,  that  it  seemed  a  kind  of  resemblance  of  Noah's  deluge,  in 
which  only  a  few  men  survived  amongst  many  beasts. 

2.  The  other  sort  of  consequences  were  of  a  religious  con- 
cerament.  I  speak  not  of  the  contempt,  rebuke,  and  discburage- 
ment  lying  upon  the  divines,  or  rather  the  preachers§  of  those 
days;  for  they  brought  these  miseries  upon  themselves,  and  had, 
more  cause  a  great  deal  to  curse  their  own  seditious  sermons, 
than  to  ^^  curse  Meroz."  They  sounded  the  first  trumpet  to  re- 
bellion, and  like  true  saints  had  the  grace  to  persevere  in  what 
they  first  began;  courting  and  reco^izing  a  usurper,  calling 
themselves  his  loyal  and  obedient  subjects;!  ^^^^^  enduring  so 
much  as  to  think  of  their  lawful  sovereign,  till  at  length  the 
danger  of  tithes,  their  unum  mcessarium^  scared  them  back  to  their 
allegiance. 

I  speak  not  therefore  of  these.  But  the  ^eat  destructive  conse- 
quence of  this  fact  was,  that  it  has  lefl  a  lasting  slur  upon  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  '^  TeU  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  Askelon, 
lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  triumph^"  lest  the  papacy  laugh 

*  CromweU.  t  King  Charles  II. 

X  All  this  was  Sir  Henry  Vane's  villanous  and  monstrous  advice. 
$  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 

II  Baxter,  in  his  book  dedicated  to  Richard  Cromwelli  did  so. 
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us  to  scom ;  as,  if  they  had  no  other  sort  of  protestants  to  deal  wiA, 
as  I  am  sure  they  well  might. 

I  confess,  the  seditious  writings  of  some,  who  cafled  them- 
selves^ protestants,  have  sufficiently  bespattered  their  religion.  See 
Calvin  warranting  the  three  estates  to  oppose  their  prince,  4  Instit 
ch.  20,  sect  31.  See  Master  Knox's  Appeal,  and  m  that  his  argu- 
ments for  resisting  the  civil  magistrate.  Read  Mr.  Buchanan's  dis- 
course De  Jure  Begm  apud  Scotos.  Read  the  VindicuB  conin 
Tyrannosj  under  the  name  of  Junius  Brutus,  writ  by  Ottoman  the 
civilian.  See  Parens  upon  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans,  where  he  states  atrocem  clUqaam,  infuriam^  a  large 
term,  and  of  very  easy  application,  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  sub- 
jects to  take  up  arms  against  their  king*  A  book,  instead  of  the 
author,  most  deservedly  burnt  by  the  hangman.  But  shall  we  call 
this  a  comment  upon  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the 
Romans  ?  It  is  rather  a  comment  upon  the  covenant.  Both  of 
which,  as  they  teach  the  same  doctrine,  so  they  deserved  and  justly 
had  the  same  confutation.* 

But  these  principles,  like  sleeping  lions,  lay  still  a  great  while, 
and  were  never  completely  actuate,  nor  appeared  in  the  field,  till  the 
French  Holy  league,  and  the  English  rebellion. 

Let  the  powder-plot  be  as.  bad  as  it  will  or  can,  yet  still  there 
is  as  inuch  difference  between  the  king's  murder  and  that,  as  there 
is  betWeen  an  action  and  an  attempt.  What  the  papal  bulls  aad 
anathemas  could  not  do,  factious  sermons  have  brought  about 
What  was  then  contrived  against  the  parliament-house,  has  been 
since  done  by  it.  What  the  papists'  powder  intended,  the  soldiers' 
match  has  efiected.  I  say,  let  the  powder  treason  be  looked  upon 
(as  indeed  it  is)  as  the  product  of  hell,  as  black  as  the  souls  and 
principles  that  hatched  it ;  yet  stiH  this  reformation  murder  will  pre- 

G>nderate ;  and  January  (in  villany)  always  have  the  precedency  of 
ovember.  ^ 

And  thus  I  have  traced  this  accursed  fact  through  all  the  parts 
and  ingredients  of  it.  And  ik>w,  if  we  reflect  upon  the  quality  of 
the  person  upon  whom  it  was  done,  the  condition  of  the  persons  who 
did  it,  the  means,  circumstances,  and  manner  of  its  transaction ;  I 
suppose  it  will  fill  the  measure  and  reach  the  height  of  the  words 
of  the  text:  that  '^ there  was  no  such  deed  done  nor  seen,  since  the 
day  that  the  children  of  Israel  came  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  to 
this  day." 

For  my  own  part,  my  apprehension  of  it  overbears  my  ex- 
pression; and.  bow  to  set  it  off,  Iknow  not;  for  black  receiyes 
no  other  colour.  But,  when  I  call  together  all  the  ideas  of  hor- 
ror, rake  all  the  records  of  the  Roman,  Grecian,  and  barbarian 
wonders,  together  with  new-fancied  instances,  and  unheard-of 
possibilities,  yet  I  find  no  parallel ;  and  therefore  have  this  only 
to  say  of  the  king's  murder,  that  it  is  a  thing,  than  which  nothing 

*  Burnt  by  the  common  hangman  in  Ozon,  by  command  of  king  James  the  Fini. 
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be  imagined  more  strange,  amazing,  and  astonifihing,  except 
it»  pardon.* 

.And  now,  having  done  -with  the  first  part  of  the  text,  does  it 
not  natundly  engage  me  In  the  duty  of  the  second?  Must  such  a 
deed,  as  was  neither  seen  nor  heard  of,  be  abo.  neither  q>oken  of? 
or  must  it  be  stroked  with  smooth,  mollifying  expressionsi  Is  this 
the  way  to  cure  the  wound  bv  pouring  oil  upon  those  that  made  it? 
Ajnd  must  Absalom  be  theremre  dealt  with  gently,  because  he  was 
i^n  unnatural  and  a  sturdy  rebel  ? 

If,  as  the  text  bids,  we  consider  of  the  fact,  and  take  advice, 
(that  is,  advice  with  reason  and  conscience,)  we  cannot  but  obey 
it  in  the  following  words,  and  speak  our  minds.     For  could  Cr(&« 
sus's  dumb  son  speak  at  the  very  attempt  of  a  murder  upon  his 
prince  and  iaAer?  and  shall  a  preacher  be  dumb  when  such  a 
murder  is  actually  conunitted?    Or  do  we  think  it  is  enough  to 
make  long  doleful  harangues  against    murder  and  cruelty,   and 
concerning  the  prerogative  of  kings,  without  ripping  up  the  par- 
ticular, mysterious,  diabc^cal  arts  of  its  first  contrivance.     Can 
things  peculiar  and  unheardK)f  be  treated  with  the  toothless  gene- 
ralities of  a  common-place  ? 

I  will  not  be  so  uncharitable  as  to  charge  a  consent  in  this  par* 
ticular,  wheresoever  I  find  a  silence:  I  will  only  conclude  such 
to  be  wiser  than  others,  and  to  wait  for  another  turn;  and  from 
their  behaviour  rationally  collect  their  expectation.  But  whoso- 
ever is  so  sage,  so  prudential,  or  (to  speak  more  significantly)  so 
much  a  poliHcus^  as  to  fit  himself  for  every  change :  he  will  find 
that  if  ever  another  turn  befalls  the  nation,  it  will  be  the  wrong  side 
outwards,  the  lowest  uppermost.  And  therefore  for  these  silent 
candidates  of  future  preferment,  I  wish  them  no  other  punidunent 
for  the  treason  of  their  desire,  than  to  be  preferred  under  another 
change. 

But  I  have  not  yet  finished  my  text,  nor,  according  to  the  com* 
mand  of  it,  spoken  all  my  mind.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  pro^ 
pose,  and  with  that  to  conclude. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  see  this  scene  acted  over  again?  to 
see  that  restless,  plotting  humour,  which  now  boils  and  ferments 
in  many  traitorous  breasts,  once  more  display  itself  in  the  dismal 
effects  of  war  and  desolation  ?  Would  you  see  the  rascality  of  the 
nation,  in  troops  and  tumults  beleaguer  the  royal  palace  ?  Would 
you  hear  ministers  absolving  their  congregations  from  their  sacred 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  sending  them  into  the  field  to  lose  their 
lives  and  their  souls,  in  a  professed  rebeUion  against  their  sove- 
reign? Would  you  see  an  insolent  overturning  army  in  the  heart 
and  bowels  of  the  kingdom,  moving  to  and  fro,  to  the  terror  of 

*  This  was  far  from  being  intended  as  a  reflection  upon  the  Act  of  Indemnity  itself, 
and  much  less  upon  the  royal  author  of  it,  but  only  as  a  rhetorical  attempt,  for  ex- 
pressing the  transcendent  height  of  one  thing,  by  an  equally  transcendent  height  of 
another ;  vix.  by  that  of  the  mercy  pardoning,  and  by  that  of  the  crime  par(U>ned ; 
both  of  them  in  their  seTeral  kinds  vaperlative. 
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every  thing  which  is  noble,  genennis,  or  rdigbus?    Woukl  yoa 

see  the  loyal  gentry  harassed,  starved,  and  undone  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  base,  insulting,  grinding  comnuttees?  Would  you  see  the 
clergy  torn  in  pieces,  and  sacnficed  by  the  inquisition  of  synods, 
triers,  and  conunissioners? 

And  to  mention  the  greatest  last;  would  you  have  the  king, 
with  his  father's  kingdoms,  inherit  also  his  fortune?  Would  you 
see  the  crown  trampled  upon,  majesty  haled  from  prison  to 
prison ;  and  at  length,  with  the  vilest  circumstances  of  sjpiHe  and 
cruelty,  bleeding  and  dying  at  the  feet  of  bloody,  inhiMnan  bus- 
creants?  Would  you,  now  Providence  has  cast  out  the  destiuo- 
tive  interest  irom  the  parliament,  and  the  house  is  pretty  weQ 
swept  and  cleansed,  have  the  old  ^^  unclean  spirit  return,  and 
take  to  itself  seven  spirits,"  seven  other  interests  worse  than 
itself,  and  dwell  there,  so  make  our  '^latter  end  worse  dian  our 
besinning?^' 

We  hear  of  plots  and  combinations,  parties  joining  and  agree- 
ing: and  let  us  not  trust  too  much  in  their  (^poation  amon^ 
themselves.  The  elements  can  fight,  and  vet  unite  into  one  body. 
Ephraim  against  Manasseh,  and  Manasseh  against  jEIpbraim;  but 
both  equally  a^;ainst  the  royal  tribe  of  Judah.  Now  if  we  dread 
these  furies  agam  being  let  loose  upon  us,  oh !  let  us  fear  the  retma 
of  our  former  provocations.  If  we  would  keep  off  the  axe  Itchd 
our  princes  and  nobles,  let  us  lay  it  to  pur  sms.  If  we  would 
preserve  their  lives,  let  us  amend  our  own.  We  have  com- 
plained of  armies,  committees,  sequestratois,  triers,  and  decimakors. 
But  our  sins,  our  sins,  are  those  that  have  sucked  the  blood  of  thb 
nation :  these  have  purpled  the  scaffold  with  the  royal  g(»e,  these 
have  ploughed  up  so  many  noble  femilies,  made  so  many  widows, 
and  snatched  the  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  so  many  poor  orphans. 
It  is  our  not  fearing  God,  that  has  made  others  not  to  honour  the 
kin^ ;  our  not  benefiting  by  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  that  has 
ennched  others  with  her  spoils. 

And  now,  since  I  have  slid  into  the  mention  of  the  church  of 
England,  which,  at  this  time  is  so  much  struck  and  railed  at,  and 
in  danger  (like  its  first  head)  to  be  crucified  between  two  thieves: 
I  shall  say  thus  much  of  it ;  that  it  is  the  only  church  in  Chris- 
tendom we  read  of,  whose  avowed  principles  and  practices  disown 
all  resistance  of  the  civil  power;  and  which  the  saddest  experi- 
ence and  the  truest  policy  and  reason  will  evince  to  be  the  only 
one  that  is  durably  consistent  with  the  English  monarchy.  Let 
men  look  both  into  its  doctrine  and  into  its  history,  and  they  will 
find  neither  the  Calvins,  the  Knoxes,  the  Junius  Brutus's,  the 
synods,  nor  the  holy  commonwealths  of  the  one  side:  nor  yet 
the  Bellarmines,  the  Escobars,  nor  the  Marianas  of  the  other.  It 
has  no  fault  but v its  revenues;  and  those  too  but  the  remainders 
of  a  potent,  surfeited  sacrilege.  And  therefore,  if  God,  in  his 
anger  to  this  kingdom,  should  suffer  it  to  be  run  down,  either  by 
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the  impious  nonsense  and  idolatry  of  one  party,  or  the  sordid  tyranny 
and  fanaticism  of  the  other :  yet  we  will  acquiesce  in  this,  that  if 
ever  our  church,  falls,  it  falls  neither  tainted  with  the  infamy  of 
popish  plots,  nor  of  reformin^rebellions ;  and  that  it  was  neither  her 
pretended  corruption  or  superstition,  but  her  own  lands  and  the 
kingdom's  sins  that  destroyed  her. 

Por  ^hen  I  hear  of  conspiracies,  seditious  designs,  covenants  and 
plots,  they  do  not  much  move  or  aiTrigbt  me.  But  when  I  see  the 
same  covetousness,  the  same  drunkenness  and  profaneness,  that  was 
first  punished  in  ourselves,  and  tbe;^  in  our  sanctified  enemies ; 
-when  I  see  joy  turned  into  a  revel,  and  debauchery  proclaim  itself 
louder  than  it  can  be  proclaimed  against;  these,  I  must  confess, 
stagger  and  astonish  me ;  and  I  cannot  persuade  myself,  that  we 
-were  delivered  to  do  all  these  abominations* 

But  if  we  have  not  the  grace  of  Christians,  have  we  not  the 
hearts  of  men  ?  Have  we  no  bowels,  no  rdentines  ?  If  the  blood 
and  banishment  of  our  kings  cannot  move  us,  if  the  miseries  of  our 
common  mother  the  church,  ready  to  fall  back  into  the  jaws  of  pur« 
chasers  and  reformei:s,  cannot  work  upon  us ;  yet  shall  we  not  at 
least  pity  our  posterity?  Shall  wfe  commit  sins,  and  breed  up 
children  to  inherit  the  curse  ?  Shall  the  infants-  now  unborn  have 
cause  to  say  hereafter,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls,  '^  Our  fathers 
have  eaten  the  sour  grapes"  of  disobedience,  *'  and  our  teeth  are  set 
on  edge"  by  rebellions  arid  confusions. 

How  does  any  man  know,  but  the  very  oath  he  is  swearing,  the 
lewdness  he  is  committing,  may  be  scored  up  by  God  as  one  item 
for  a  new  rebellion?  We  may  be  rebels,  and  yet  neiAer  vote  in 
parliament,  sit  in  committees,  or  fight  in  armies.  Every  sin  is  virtu* 
ally  a  treason ;  and  we  may  be  guilty  of  murder,  by  breaking  other 
commands  besides  the  sixth. 

But  at  present  we  are  made  whole  :  God  has  by  a  miracle  healed 
the  breaches,  cured  the  maladies,  and  bound  up  the  wounds  of  a 
bleeding  nation ;  what  remains  now,  but  that  we  take  the  counsel 
that  seconded  a  like  miraculous  cure :  '^  Gro,  sin  no  more,  lest  a 
worse  evil  come  unto  thee?"  But  since  our  evil  has  been  so  super- 
lative, as  not  to  acknowledge  a  worse :  since  our  calamities,  having 
reached  the  highest,  give  us  rather  cause  to  fear  a  repetition,  than 
any  possibility  of  gradation ;  I  shall' dismis^^' you  with  the  like, 
though  something  altered  advice,  "  (Jo,  sin  no  more,  lest  the  same 
evil  befall  you." 

Which  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  prevent,  even  that  God,  by 
whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice;  by  whom  their 
thrones  are  established,  and  by  whom  their  blood  will  assuredly  be 
revenged.  To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most 
due,  3l  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  arid  for 
evermore.  Amen. 
Vol.  n.— 4r 
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SERMON  XIX. 

SATAN   HIMSELF   TRANSFORMED   INTO   AN    ANGEL   OF   LIGHT. 

[Preached  before  the  University  at  8LMary*8  Church,  Oxford,  on  an  Act  Soaday.] 

2  COBINTHIANS  XI.  14. 

^nd  no  marvel ;  for  SeAan  kmself  is  transfarmed  into  an  angd 

ofUghi. 

He  wbo  has  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  infidelity  a^  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  devil,  gives  a  ^rewd  proof  that  he  is  deluded  by  him ; 
and  so  by  this  very  denial  does  unawares  infer  the  thing  which 
he  would  deny.  There  have  indeed  been  some  in  all  ages,  sects, 
and  reli^ons,  who  have  promoted  the  devil's  interests  by  arguing 
against  bis  being.  For  that  which  men  generally  most  desire,  is 
to  ^o  on  in  their  sin  without  control ;  and  it  cannot  be  more  their 
desire,  than  the  devil  accounts  it  his  interest,  that  they  should  do 
so.  But  when  they  are  told  withal,  that  he  who  tempts  to  sin 
now,  is  to  execute  God's  wrath  for  our  sin  hereafter;  the  belief 
of  a  spirit  appointed  to  so  terrible  an  office,  standing  so  directly 
between  them  and  their  sins,  they  can  nevec  proceed  smoothly  in 
them,  till  such  a  belief  be  first  taken  out  of  the  way ;  and  there- 
fore, no  wonder  if  men  argue  against  the  thing  they  hate ;  and 
for  die  freer  enjoyment  of  their  lusts,  -do  all  they  can  to  baiSe  aod 
throw  off*  a  persuasion,  which  does  but.  torment  them  before  their 
time:  this  undoubtedly  being  the  true,  if  not  only  ground  of  all  the 
disputes  men  raise  against  demons,  or  evil  sfurits ;  that  their  goiit 
has  made  it  their  concern  that  there  should  be  none. 

Nevertheless,  on  the  other  side,  it  must  be  considered^  that 
the  proving  of  spirits  and  immaterial  substances  from  the  com- 
mon discourses  of  the  world  upon  this  subject,  has  not  hitherto 
proved  so  successful  as  .might  be  wished.  For  that  there  are 
such  finite,  incorporeal  beings,  as  we  call  spirits,  I  take  to  be 
a  point  of  that  moment,  that  the  belief  of  it  ought  to  be  esta- 
blished upon  much  surer  proofs  than  such  as  are  commonly 
taken  from  visions,  and  apparitions,  and  the  reports  which  use  to 
^  of  them ;  it  having  never  hitherto  been  held  for  solid  reason- 
mg,  to  ai^e  from  what  seems,  -  to  what  exists :  or  in  other 
words,  firom  appearances  to  things;  especially  since  it  has  been 
found  so  frequent,  for  the  working  of  a  strong  fancy,  and  a  weak 
judgment,  to  pass  with  many  for  apparitions.  Nor  yet  can  I 
think  the  same  sufficiently  proved  from  several  strange  effectS) 
chances,  and    alterations,   which   (as  historians    tell    us)  having 
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8ometi«es  happened,  in  the  vorld,  and  carrying  in  them  (ho 
marks  of  a  rational  efficiency  (but  manifestly  above  ail  human 
power),  bave  therefore  by  some  been  ascribed  to  spirits,  as  the 
proper  and  immediate  causes  there<£  For  such  a  conclusion,  I 
conceive,  cannot  be  certainly  drawn  from  thence,  unless  we  were 
able  to  comprehend  the  fuU  force  and  activity  of  all  corporeal 
substances,  especially  the  celestial ;  so  as  to  assign  the  utmost 
term  vrhich  their  activity  can  reach  to,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot 
go ;  ^^rhich,  I  suppose,  no  sober  reasoner  or  true  philosopher  will 
pcetend  to. 

And   therefore  in  the  present  case,  allowing  the  forementioned 

comiaon    arguments  all  the   advanti^  of  probability .  they  can 

justly  lay  claim  to ;  yet  if  we  would  have  a  certain  proof  of  the 

existence  of  finite  spirits,  go<!Kl  or  bad,  we  ou^t,  no  doubt,  to 

fetch  it  from  that  infeUible  word  of  revelation,  held  forth  to  us 

in   the   scriptures;  and  so  empby  faith  to  piece  up  the  shortness 

^ifed    defects  of  science;  which,  as  nothing  but  fruth  can  do,  so 

that  man  must  by  no  means  pretend  to  raith,  who  will  not  seU 

his  assent  under  a  demonstration ;  nor  indeed  to  so  much  ^s  pru* 

denee,  who  will  be  convinced  hy  nothing  but  experience,  when 

perhaps   the    experiment  may  prove  bis  destruction.     He  who 

\>eUev6s  that  there  is  a  devil,  puts  himself  into  the  ready  way  to 

escape   him.     But   as  for   tboete    modem  Sadducees^  who  will 

believe  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  because  they  cannot  see  them  ; 

and  with  whom  invi^Ue  and  ineredible  pass  for  terms  perfectly 

equipollent ;  they  would  do  wisely  to  consider,  that  as  the  fowler 

would  certainly  spoil  his  own  game,  should  he  not,  as  much  as 

possible,  keep  out  of  sig|it;  so  the  devil  never  plants  his  snares 

so  skilfully  and  successf^iy,  as  when  be* conceals  his  person ;  nor 

tempts  so  dangefoudy,  as  when  he  can  persuade  m^'  that  there  is 

no  tempter. 

But  I  fear  I  have  aq^d  too  fit£  iq[X)n  this  poitit  already; 
since  it  may  seem  something  ijMflifieial,  for  the  sermon  to  prove 
what  the  text  had  suppo^.  But  since  the  infidelity  of  the 
present  age  has  made  the  proof  of  that  necessary,  which  former 
ages  took,  for  granted,  I  hope  the  usefulness  of  the  subject  will 
atone-  for  >Kfhat  may  seem  less  regular  in  the  prosecution.  It 
must  therefore  be.  dlowed  (and  that  not  only  firom  the  fore^ing 
probable  arguments,  but  much  more  from  an  infallible  and  divine 
testimony)  that  there  is  a  devil,  a  Satan,  and  a  tempter.  And 
we  have  him  here  presented  to  us,  under  such  a  strange  kind  of 
mask  Off  visard,  that  we  cannot  see  him  for  light ;  and  then  surely 
he  must  needs  walk  undiscovered,  who  can  make  that,  which  die^ 
covers  all  things  else,  his  disguise.  But  the  wonder  ought  to 
abate,  if  we  consider  that  there  is  a  light  which  dazssles  and  de- 
ludeSy  as  well  as  one  which  informs  and  directs;  and  that  it  is; 
the  former  of  these  which  Satan  clothes  himself  with,  as  with  a 
garment.     A  light  so  far  resembling  that  of  the  stars,  that  it 
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still  rale^  by  night,  and  has  always  darkness  both  for  its 
and  companion.  The  badge  of  truth  is  unity,  and  the  property  ot 
&lsebood  variety :  and  accordingly  the  devil  appears  all  tlungs,  as 
he  has  occasion;  the  priest,  tl»e  casuist,  the  reformer,  the  recon- 
ciler ;  and  in  a  word,  any  thing  but  himself.  He  can  change  his 
voice,  his  dress,  and  the  whole  scene  of  hi^  fallacies ;  and  by  a 
dexterous  management  of  the  fraud,  present  you  with  an  £sau  under 
the  form  of  a  Jacob :  for  the  old  serpent  can  shift  his  skin,  as  often 
as  he  has  a  turn  to  serve  by  his  doing  so.  For  it  is  a  shoit  and 
easy  transition  from  darkness  to  light;  even  as  near  as  the  coo- 
fines  of  night  and  day.  So  that  this  active  spirit  can  quickly  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  equally  carry  on  a  woik  of  darkness  k 
both.  We  read  of  a  deBmomum  meridianum,  though  the  sun,  we 
know,  is  then  hidiest,  and  the  light  greatest.  The  psalmist,  in 
Psalm  xci.  6,  tells  us  not  only  of  a  ^'pestilence  which  waUcs 
in  darkness,"  but  also  of  a  "  destruction  which  wasteth  at  noon- 
day;"  and  conseouently  that  he  who  is  the  great  manager  both  of 
the  one  and  the  other,  is  as  much  a  devil  when  he  shines  as  Lucifer, 
as  when  he  destroys  as  Satan. 

Now  the  devil,  I  conceive,  is  represented  to  us  thus  trans- 
formed in  the  text ;  not  so  much  in  respect  of  what  he  is  in  lus 
person,  as  in  his  practice  upon  men ;  for  none  ever  dissembles  or 
conceals  himself,  but  he  has  a  design  upon  another :  and  therefore 
to  prosecute  the  sense  of  the  words,  by  as  full  a  representatioo 
of  his  frauds  as  I  am  able  to  give,  I  shall  discourse  of  him  in  this 
method. 

I.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  way  of  his  operation  upon  the 
soul,  in  conveying  his  fellacies  in  the  minds  of  men. 

II.  I  shall  show  the  grand  instances  in  which  he  has  played 
an  angel  of  light,  in  the  several  ages  of  the  church  successiyely. 
And, 

III.  And  lastly,  give  caution  against  some  principles,  by  which  he 
is  like  to  repeat  the  same  cheat  upon  die  world,  if  not  prevented  io 
time  to  come. 

I.  And  first,  for  the  influefnce  he  has  upon  the  send.  To  lay  open 
here  all  the  .ways  whereby  this  spiritual  engineer  works  upon  us, 
to  trace  the  serpent  in  all  his  windings  and  turnings,  is  a  thing,  I 
believe,  as  much  above  a  mere  human  understanding,  as  diat  is 
below  an  angelical ;  but  so  far  as  the  ducture  of  common  reasoD, 
scripture,  and  experience,  will  direct  our  inquiries,  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  three  ways  by  which  he  powerfully  reaches  and 
operates  upon  the  minds  of  men.     As^ 

1.  By  moving,  stirring,  and  sometimes  altering  the  humouR 
and  disposition  of  the  body.  That  the  soul  in  all  its  operations 
is  strangely  affected  by,  and  held  down  to  the  particular  crasis 
and  constitution  of  the  corporeal  part,  is  indubitable:  and  thai 
the  devil  can  model  and  frame  the  temperament  of  it  to  his  own 
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purpoBe,   the  woman  trhom  Satan  is  said  to  hare  bound  for  so 
many    years,  Luke  xiii.  16,  is  a  convincing  instance.     Now  this 
expert  cuiatomist,  who  has  examined  and  looked  into  all  the  secret 
recesses,  caverns,  and  little  fibres  both  of  body  and  soul  (as  I  may 
so  e:xpress  the  matter), knows  that  there  is  no  grace  but  has  its  coun- 
terfeit   in  some  passion ;   and  no  passion  of  the  mind,  btit  moves 
upon  tlie  wheel  of  some  humour  of  the  body.     So  thai  it  is  easy  for 
\i\ixi  to  refine,  and,  as  it  were,  sanctify  the  fire  and  fiiry  of  a  choleric 
humour  into  zeal,  and  raise  the  operations  of  melancholy  to  the 
semblance  of  a  mortified  demureness  and  humiliation.     On  which 
case   of  supposed  sorrow  for  sin,  but  real  disturbance  from  some 
other  cause,  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  many  repair  to  the  divine, 
whose  best  casuist  were  an  apothecary ;  and  endeavour  to  cure  and 
carry  off  their  despair  with  a  promise,  or  perhaps  a  prophecy,  which 
might  be  better  done  with  a  purge.     Poor  self-deluding  souls !  often 
misapplying  the  blood  of  Christ  under  these  circumstances,  in  which 
a  little  effusion  of  their  own  would  more  effectually  work  the  cure; 
and  Luke  as  a  physician  give  them  a  much  speedier  relief,  than 
Liuke  as  an  evangelist. 

2.  The  devil  can  act  upon  the  soul  by  suggesting  the  ideas 
and    spiritual   pictures  of   things    (as   they   may  be  not   unfitly 
called)  to  the  imagination.     For  this  is  the   grand   repository  of 
all   the  ideas  and  representations  which  the  mind   of  man   can 
work  either  upon  or  by.     So  that  Satan,  our  skilful  artist,  can 
as  easily  slide  his  injections  into  the  fancy,  as  present  a  deluding 
image  to  the  eye.     From  whence  it  is,  that  poor  deluded  women 
(followers  of  conventicles,  or  rather  of  such  as  meet  them  there) 
talk  much  of  sudden  joys  and   raptures,  and   secret  whispers  of 
the   Spirit,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  such   cant ;  in   all  which 
this    grand    impostor  is  still   at  his  old   work,  and   whether  he 
speaks  in  the  gentle  charming  voice  of  a  comforter,  or  roars  in 
the   terrible  thunders  of  damnation,  is,   and   ever  ^vas,   "a  liar 
from  the  beginnmg,"  arid  will  be  so  to  the  end.     Again,  some 
perhaps  have  had  a  text,  of  something  a  peculiar  significancy, 
cast   mto  their  fancy;    as  that   for   instance  in  Jer.   xlviii.  10, 
"  Cursed  be  he  that    keepeth   back  his  sword    from    shedding 
blood;"  whereupon   they  presently  thought    themselves  commis- 
sioned, by  an  extraordinary  call   from   heaven,  to  cut  and   slay 
all  such   as  fought  for  the  crown   and   the  church,  in   the  late 
infamous  rebellion.*     Likewise  it  is  very  credible,  that  the  same 
spirit  can  in  discourse  suggest  smart  sentences  and  strictures  of 
wit,  far  surpassing  the  invention  of  the  speaker;  for  otherwise, 
whence  can  it  be  that  persons,  known   to  be  deplorably  dull  in 
other  things,  can  yet  be  witty  upon   a  subject  obscene  or  pro- 
fane?   And,  no  doubt,  what  the  papists  falsdy  and   ridiculously 

•  Such  persons,  principles,  and  practices,  can  want  nothing  to  enable  them  to 
overthrow  any  government,  but  to  be  countenanced  by.it.- 
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said  of  Lather,  tBOxy  with  great  truth  be  said  of  maav  leading 
heretics,  that  the  deyil  furnished  them  with  arguments.  For  where 
the  cause  is  his,  he  will  never  be  wanting  to  give  it  a  belpiiig 
hand ;  but  will  be  still  with  the  heretic  in  his  study,  guiding  his 
pen^  and  assisting  his  invention  with  many  a  lucky  turn  of  thought 
and  sophistical  reasoning:  so  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  the 
devil  himself  may,  perhaps,  more  properly  pass  for  the  heretic; 
and  Arius,  or  Socinus,  only  for  the  amanuensis.  For  he  is  able 
to  present  images  of  words  and  sentences  to  the  imagination,  in 
as  clear  and  perspicuous  an  order,  as  the  most  faithful  and 
methodical  memory.  And  why  should  the  common  word  be, 
that  the  devil  stands  at  the  liar's  elbow,  if  he  were  not  to  be 
his  prompter?    But, 

3.  The  devil  can  work  upon  the  soul  by  an  actual  ingress  into, 
and  personal  possession  of  the  man,  so  as  to  move  and  act  him;  and 
like  a  kind  of  vicarious  soul,  use  his  body,  and  the  several  faculties 
and  members  thereof,  as  instruments  of  the  several  operations  which 
he  exerts  by  them.  Upon  which  account  persons  so  possessed  were 
heretofore  called  ni^fv/iato^KJpw,  and  ivBfyyov/itvot.  And  if  any  one 
here  should  doubt  that  a  spirit  can  move  and  impel  a  body,  since 
without  quantity  and  dimensions  on  both  sides  there  can  be  no 
contact;  and  since  without  contact  some  think  all  impulaoos 
impossible ;  this  maxim,  if  too  far  insisted  upon,  would  bear  as 
hard  upon  the  soul  itself,  as  to  its  moving  the  body,  (allowing  it  to 
be  a  spiritual  immaterial  substance ;  which,  I  hope,  in  a  Christian 
auditory,  needs  not  to  be  proved.)  A^d  now,  the  premises  thus 
supposed,  how  easy  must  it  be  for  this  spirit  to  cast  any  person 
possessed  by  him  into  a  kind  of  prophetic  ecstasy;  and  vnih 
other  amazing  extravagancies,  to  utter  through  him  certain  sen- 
tences and  opinions;  and  in  the  utterance  thereof,  to  intermix 
some  things  pious  and  good  to  take  off  the  suspicion,  and  auali^ 
the  poison  of  the  bad  ?  For  so  the  sibyls  used  to  wait,  till  at  a 
certam  time  the  demons  entered  into  (hem,  and  gave  answers  bj 
them,  suspending  the  natural  actings  of  their  souls,  and  using 
their  bodily  organs  of  speech  with  strange  prodigious  convul- 
sions, and  certain  circumstances  of  raving  and  unseemly  horror 
attending  them ;  as  Virgil  elegantly  describes  the  Cumsean  sibyl, 
in  his  6th  iEneid. 

*— -  Subit6  noD  vuItuSf  non  color  udus, 
Non  comptBB  tnansere  comae ;  Bed  pectus  anhelam, 
Et  rabie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorqne  videri, 
Nee  roortale  aoDans,  &c. 

Of  which  words  the  Quakers  amongst  us  (as  little  as  (bey 
deal  in  Latin)  have  yet  been  the  best  and  fullest  interpreters,  by 
being  the  liveliest  instances  of  the  thing  described  in  them  of 
any  that  I  know.  And  so  likewise  in  the  ca^e  of  the  person 
possessed,  Acts  xix.  16 ;  certainly  he  could  never  have  prevailed 
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•over  so  many  men,  had  he  not  had  something  in  him  strong  than 
Knan.  But  'what  needs  there  any  further  ai^ung,  or  how  is  it  possi- 
"ble  for  Aat  man  to  question,,  whether  the  devil  can  enter  into  and 
"take  possesion  of  men,  -who  shall  read  how  often  our  Saviour  cast 
liiin  out? 

These,  I  say,  are  the  jihysical  ways  of  operation  which  the  devil 
can  employ,  so  as  to  insinuate  thereby  his  impostures  in  a  clever 
unsuspected  manner :  which  three  general  ways  doubtless  may  be 
improved,  by  so  experienced  a  craftsman,  into  myriads  of  particulars. 
But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  his  dealings  with  the  church,,  and  that 
only  within  the  thnes  of  Christianity,  and  so  pass  to  the  second 
general  head  proposed. 

H-  Which  was  to  show  the  grand  instmtces  in  which  the  devil, 
under  this  mask  of  light,  has  imposed  upon  the  Christian  world. 
And  here  we  must  premise  this  general  observation,  as  the  basis  of 
all  the  ensuing  particulars,  viz.  mat  it  has  been  the  devil's  constant 
method  to  accommodate  his  impostures  to  the  most  received  and 
prevailing  notions,  and  the  peculiar  proper  improvements  of  each 
particular  age.  And,  accordingly,  let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  seve- 
ral periods  of  them.     As, 

1.  The  grand  ruling  principle  of  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
then  chiefly  consisting  of  the  Gentile  converts,  was  an  extraordina- 
rily zealous  devotion,  and  concern  for  the  honour  and  worship  of  one 
only  God,  having  been  so  newly  converted  from  the  worship  of 
many :  which  great  truth,  since  the  devil  could  neither  seasonably 
nor  successfiilly  oppose  then,  he  saw  it  his  interest  to  swim  with  the 
stream,  which  he  could  not  stem,  and  by  a  dexterous  turn  of 
hand,  to  make  use  of  one  truth  to  supplant  another.  Accordingly, 
having  met  with  a  fit  instrument  for  his  purpose,  he  sets  up  m 
Arianism,  and  with  a  bold  stroke  strikes  at  no  lower  an  article 
than  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  so  manages  this  mighty 
and  universal  hatred  of  poljrtheism,  to  the  rejection  of  a  trinity  of 
divine  coequal  persons,  as  noways  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
divine  essence.  The  blasphemy  of  which  opinion  needed,  no 
doubt,  a  more  than  ordinary  artist  to  give  it  the  best  glo§s  and 
colour  he  could,  and  therefore  was  not  to  be  induced  and  ush- 
ered into  the  worid,  but  by  very  plausible  and  seemingly  pious 
pleas. 

As  for  instance,  that  the  ascribing  of  a  deity  or  divine  nature  to 
Christ,  was  not  so  much  a  removal  of  polytheism,  as  a  change. 
That  for  Christ  to  decry  the  pagan  gods,  and  yet  assume  the 
Godhead  to  himself,  was,  instead  of  being  their  reformer,  to  be 
their  rival;  and  that  by  thus  transferring  divine  worship  to  his 
own  person,  he  did  not  so  much  destroy  idolatry,  as  monopolize 
it.  Moreover,  that  Christ  himself  professes  his  Father  to  be 
greater  than  he;  and  therefore,  that  either  he  hunself  is  not 
God;  or  if  so,  that   the  Deity  then  includes  not  the  highest 
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degree  of  perfection.  For  if  Christ  was  God,  and  upon  that  aocount 
comprehended  in  him  all  perfections,  how  could  the  Father  be 
greater?  which  relation  yet  must  imply  a  degree  of  perfection  abo?e 
Siat  of  the  Son.  And  if  it  should  be  here  replied,  that  the  Father 
is  greater  in  respect  of  a  personal  excellency,  but  not  of  a  natural ; 
such  as  reply  so,  should  do  well  to  consider,  how  it  can  be,  that 
where  essence  includes  all  perfection,  personalty  can  add  aoy 
further.  Besides,  that  the  grandng  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
will  not  therefore  infer  him  to  be  God.  For  a  son  of  a  king  is 
but  his  father's  subject ;  and  consequenUy  to  assert  any  more  ci»> 
cerning  Christ,  seems  to  be  only  paganism  refined,  and  idolatiy  in  a 
better  dress. 

These,  I  say,  were  the  Arian  objections  against  the  deity  of 
our  Saviour;  all  of  them  extremely  sophistical  and  slight,  and 
such  as  the  heathen  philosophej^  had  urged  all  along  against  the 
Christian  religion,  for  near  three  hundred  years  before  Arius  was 
bom :  and  we  shall  find  them  grounded  only  upon  their  not  dis- 
tinguishing between  perfection  absolute  and  relative,  and  theii 
absurd  arguing  from  finite  and  created  beings  to  a  being  infinite 
and  uncreate ;  as  might  easily  be  shown  in  each  of  the  foregoing 
particulars,  w^ould  the  time  aUotted  for  this  exercise  permit.  So 
that  it  was  a  most  true  and  proper  remark,  ^'  that  if  we  take 
from  heretics,  disputing  against  any  article  of  the  Christian  faith 
what  is  common  to  them  with  the  heathens  disputing  against  the 
whole  body  of  Christianity,  they  will  b^ve  little  or  nomin^  left 
them  which  is  new,  or  can  be  called  peculiarly  their  own."  iSever- 
theless,  such  plausible  stuff,  backed  by  power  and  managed  by  die 
devil,  drew  over  most  of  the  Christian  churches,  for  a  consider- 
able time,  to  Arianism ;  and  so,  by  a  very  preposterous  way  of 
worship,  made  them  sacrifice  the  Son  to  the  honour  of  the  Fa- 
ther.   But, 

2.  As  the  Arian  ages  had  chiefly  set  themselves  to  run  down, 
or  rather  quite  take  away  our  Saviour's  divinity;  so  the  follow- 
ing ages,  by  an  afitrpCa  tr^i  ^eoxx^u  a  kind  of  contrary  stretch, 
were  no  less  intent  upon  paying  a  boundless  and  exorbitant  devo- 
tion to  every  thing  belonging  to  his  humanity ;  and  in  a  very 
particular  and  more  than  ordinary  manner,  to  those  who  had 
eminendy  done  and  sufifered  (especially  to  the  degree  of  mart}r- 
dom)  for  his  person  and  religion.  And  this  was  the  course  all 
along  taken  by  the  papal  heresy,  from  the  very  first  that  it  got 
footing  in  the  church ;  touching  which  let  none  think  it  strange 
that  1  make  an  immediate  step  irom  the  times  of  Arianism  to 
those  of  popery  (as  if  there  ought  to  be  a  greater  interval  put 
between  them).  For  though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Arianism 
received  its  mortal  wound  by  the  first  council  of  Nice,  pretty 
early  in  the  fourth  century;  yet  these  following  heresies  ot 
Macedonianism,  Nestorianism,  Eutychianism,  MonotheLstism,  &c* 
(vrhich,    as    difierent  as  they  were   amongst  themselves,  were 
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yet,  in  troth,  but  sp  many  shoots  out  of  the  old  Arian  stock) 
continued  much  longer,  and  reached  considerably  beyond  the 
sixth  century ;  about  the  end  whereof,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh,  popery  began  to  work  and  show  itself  by  degrees 
(Gregory  the  Great,  who  lived  till  the  year  of  our.  Lord  604, 
l^eing,  not  without  cause,  reckoned  the  last  of  the  good  popes  of 
Home,  and  the  first  of  the  bad) ;  so  that  in  truth  there  was  no 
vacancy  or  intermediate  chasm  of  time  between  the  Arian  poison 
ceasing,  and  the  popish  ferment  beginning  to  infest  the  church. 
Well  dien,  the  deity  of  Christ  having  been  thus  irrefragablv 
proved,  and  Arianism,  with  its  appendant  heresies,  at  len^h 
drawing  off  the  stage,  and  another  predominant  principle  cOnung 
DO ;  it  was  now  time  for  the  ^rand  deceiver  to  change  his  hand« 
being  to  work  upon  quite  different  materials,  as  well  as  with 
quite  different  instruments;  and  so  to  turn  that  vast  honour. and 
zeal,  which  (as  we  observed)  the  world  bore  to  Christ's  human 
nature,  to  the  perverting,  depraving,  and  undermining  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  For  from  hence  men  came  to  ^ve  that  inordinate 
veneration  to  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  and  blood ;  and  fur 
the  defence  thereof  invented  that  monster  of  absurdities,  transub* 
stantiation.  After  which,  with  great  industry,  they  got  together 
and  kept  all  relics,  which  any  way  represented  his  memory,  as 
pieces  of  the  cross,  and  pictures  of  his  body,  till  at  length  they 
even  adored  then(i ;  and  to  justify  their  so  doing,  they  cast  their 
practice  into  a  doctrine  that  the  crucifix  was  to  be  adored  with 
relative  divine  worship:  more  than  which,  by  the  way,  the 
heathens  themselves  never  gave  to  their  idols;  but  worshipped 
them  <»ily  so  far  as  they  lotrere  representations,  or  rather  signifi- 
cations of  those  effects  and  benefits,  for  which  they  adored  the 
Deity,  the  ffreat  cause  and  original  of  them.  But  this  supersti- 
tion stoppea  not  here,  but  extended  itself  likewise  to  Christ's 
friends  and  followers,  the  saints ;  those  especially,  who  (as  I 
noted  before)  had  sealed  their  profession  widi  their  blood :  the 
memory  of  whom  they  celebrated,  with  solemn  invocations  of 
them  at  their  sepulchres,  making  offerings  to  them  there,  and 
bowing,  and  falling  prostrate  at  me  very  mention  of  their  names; 
till  at  length  this  ^reverential  respect  grew  into  downright  adora- 
tion. And  thus  by  decrees  paganism  came  to  be  christened  into 
a  new  form  and  name,  oy  their  setting  up  their  dm^  or  begodded 
tutelar  saints,  and  prosecutmg  their  apotheosis  with  divine  wor- 
ship. And  lest  in  this  they  might  seem  to  entrench  upon  the 
honour  of  Christ,  by  treating  his  saints  and  servants  upon  equal 
terms  with  himself,  they  made  their  very  zeal  for  his  honour,  a 
plea '  for  their  making  these  saints  their  intercessors  with  him ; 
alleging,  forsooth,  their  own  unfitness  and  utter  un worthiness .  to 
approach  him  by  a  direct  address,  without  such  a  mediator : .  as 
subjects  do  then  most  acceptably  petition  their  earthly  prince, 
when  their  suits  are  landed  to  him  by  some  particular  and 
Vol.  n.— 42  2  e  2 
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beloved  favourite.  A  shrewd  argument,  no  doubt,  if  God  and 
man  proceed  by  the  same  methods.  But  to  go  on :  since  religion 
would  be  but  a  very  lame  and  imperfect  institution,  should  not 
points  of  faith  be  seconded  with  suitable  rules  of  practice ;  here- 
upon mortification  and  austerity  of  life  were  (in  show  at  least) 
equallj^  advanced,  and  Satan  began  to  play  the  white  devil,  bj- 
prohibiting,  upon  pretence  of  higher  sacerdotal  purity,  the  mar- 
riage of  the  clergy  (though  at  the  same  time  reckoned  by  them- 
selves a  sacrament),  forbidding  also  certain  sorts  of  meat,  and 
enjoining  others ;  as  likewise  imposing  hair-shirts,  whips,  scourges, 
with  many  more  such  corporal  severities ;  for  the  recom- 
mending of  all  which  to  men's  use,  they  taught  them  that  Aese 
practices  i^eve  satisfactoiy  for  sin,  and  mentorious  of  heaven. 
And  lest  this  might  seem  to  derogate  from  Christ's  satisfaction 
{as  it  certainly  did),  they  distinguished  sins  into  mortal  and 
\'enial.  And  whereas  they  held,  that  these  venial  sins  could  not 
deserve  eternal  death;  and  withal,  that  many  men  die  before 
they  have  completed  their  repentance ;  for  them  they  invented  a 
certain  place  in  the  other  world,  for  the  temporal  penal  expiation 
of  such  sins:;  to  wit,  pu)"gatory.  And  since  the  pains  of  this 
were  not  to  be  eternal,  but  that  a  deliverance  and  redemption  of 
the  souls  held  therein  might  be  procured ;  and  that  by  the  ^erit  of 
the  good  works  of  others,  to  help  out  those  who  had  none  of  their 
own ;  thev  came-  from  hence  to  assert  works  of  supererogation,  as 
they  callea  them.  Which  good  works,  and  the  merit  of  them,  not 
being  always  actually  employed  for  the  benefit  of  any,  (and  as  if 
the  world  abounded  more  with  good  works  than  bad,)  they  are  said 
to  be  reserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  church,  to  be  disposed  of  (as 
there  should  be  occasion)  to  such  as  were  able  and  willing  to  ran- 
som their  sufTering  friends  with  silver  and  gold  (the  very  best  of 
metals,  and  always  held  by  them  a  valuable  price  for  souls),  and 
this  produced  indulgences ;  the  most  useful  and  profitable  part  of 
the  whole  Romish  religion. 

By  all  which  particulars  put  together,  you  may  see  the  curious 
contexture  and  concatenation  of  the  several  mysteries  anil  in- 
trigues of  popery;  and  bow  artificially  one  is  linked  to,  and 
locked  within  the  other,  in  this  chain  of  darkness  made  to  hold 
and  keep  poor  souls  "  to  the  judgment  of  the  great  day ;"  and  (if 
Grod  be  not  so  merciful  as  to  save  them  in  spite  of  their  religion) 
to  condemn  them  in  it  too.  And  now  these  tenets  being  advan- 
taged by  the  suitableness  of  them  to  man's  natural  disposition 
(which  in  matters  of  belief  is  too  prone  to  credulity  and  super- 
stition, and  in  matters  of  practice  to  an  arrogant  opinion  of 
merit;  every  man  being  too  apt  to  think  that  a  good  action 
obliges  God,  and  satisfies  for  an  111  one) :  these  tenets,  I  say, 
were  upon  these  terms  easily  imbibed  by  the  vulgar,  in  those 
dark  times  of  ignorance;  which  ignorance  also  was  carefiilly 
cherished  and  .  kept  up,  by  maintaining  the  sufEcienry  of  an  im- 
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plicit  faith,  and  securing  the  scriptures  under  the  double  lock  of. 
sui  unknown  language  and  a  bad  translation.    Besides  all  wfainh, 
ttkSLt  they  might  not  in  the  last  place  want  a  sure  shelter  and 
strong  hold  to  defend  them,  in  case  this  terrible  book  of  the 
scriptures  should  come  to  be  unsealed  and  let  loose  upon  them,  thej 
liad  two  other  refuges  to  fly  to ;  to  wit,  that  of  unwritten  tradi* 
tions,  without  which  they  held  die  Scriptures  imperfect ;  and  of  an 
infallible  iud^e,  without  which  they  affirmed  them  to  be-  obscure : 
two  qualincations  which  must  unavoidably  render  the  scriptures  an 
incompetent  rule  of  faith.     And  thus  the  nail  is  driven   home, 
and  riveted  too;  and  upon  their  being  hereby  made  judges  in  their 
own  cause,  they  do  and  must  stand  incorrigible ;  forasmuch  as  all 
conviction  upon  these  terms  is  utteriy  impossible.    And  thus  we  hare 
se^n  what  a  lofty  Babel  ^as  been  raised  by  this  grand  architect  of 
mischief  and  confusion,  the  devil :  a  Babel  wiA  the  top  of  it  reach- 
ing to  heaven,  and  the  foundation  of  it  laid  in  hell.    And  we  have 
seen  likewise  the  materials  with  which,  and  the  arts  by  which,  diis 
stupendous  structure  was  reared:  and  since  neither  okl  nor  new 
Babel  was  built  in  a  day ;  we  have  given  some  account  also,  how 
this  master-builder  has  all  along  suited  his  took  and  engines  to  the 
proper  genius  and  condition  of  each  several  age;  sometimes  working 
in  the  hght,  and  sometimes  in  the  dark;  sometimes  above  ground, 
and  sometimes  under  it ;  but  in  all,  like  a  Romish  priest,  still  under 
a  disguise. 

And  here,  I  think,  it  may  be  further  wordi  our  considerii&g, 
that  since  the  aspects  and  influences  in  heaveti  (which  are  some 
of  the  chief  instruments  whereby  Providence  governs  Ibis  bwer 
world)  must  needs  woric  considerably  upon  the  tempers,  hnmours, 
and  constitutions  of  men,  under  their  several  positions  and  revo- 
lutions; it  cannot  but  follow,  that  the  same  must  work'  very 
powerfully  about  the  affairs  of  religion  also,  so  far  as  the  tempers 
and  dispositions  of  men  are  apt  to  mingle  and  strike  in  with 
them.  And  accordingly,  as  I  have  observed  that  Satan  played 
his  papal  game,  chieify  in  the  times  of  ignorance,  and  sowed  his 
tares  while  the  world  was  asleep ;  dan  MgusHnus  haberetur  mex- 
pugnabilis  dialecticusy  quod  kgisset  categorias  AriHotelii.  CUm  qui 
Grac^  sdretj  mspectus;  qui  autem  Hebraicbypbm^  magicus  putare- 
tur;  when  the  words  hareticum  devUa  were  looked  Upon  as 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  heretic :  so  on 
the  other  side,  when  this  mist  of  ignorance  began  to  clear  up, 
and  polite  learning  to  recover,  and  get  footing  again  in  the  world, 
by  the  great  abilities  and  industry  of  Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Politian,  Budaeus,  Calvin,  and  several  others,  men  ^nerally  then 
began  to  smell  oiit  the  cheat;  and  after  a  long  growing  suspicion 
of  the  imposture  they  had  been  held  under,  came  at  length  to  at 
resolution  quite  to  throw  it  ofi*.  But  tiien  again,  lest  so  sudden 
and  mighty  a  stream  of  light,  breaking  in  upon  the  prince  of 
darkness,  might  wholly  overbear  and  bafile  all  his  projects,  he 
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also  'begani  wisely  to  light  up  his  candle  too,  in  the  new  sect  and 
society  of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  a  sect  composed  of  the  best  wits 
and  ablest. heads,  the  most  learned  and  industrious  that  could  be 
got,  to  list  themselves  to  serve  the  pope  under  him.  And  by 
this  course  he  quickly  brought  his  mynnidons  to  fight  the  pn>- 
testants  at  their  own  weapons,  and  for  parts  and  literature  to  m 
with  the  Reformation.  For  he  saw  well  enough,  that  it  vas 
learning  which  must  do  his  business,  when  ignorance  was  grovn 
out  of  fashion.  And  that,  when  such  multitudes  were  resolved 
to  have  their  eyes  open,  it  was  time  for  him  to  look  aboat  him 
too.  Accordingly  Satan,  who  loves  to  compass  his  ends  and  amose 
the  world  by  contrary  methods  (like  the  evil  spirit  in  the  gospel, 
sometimes  casting  the  person  possessed  by  him  into  the  fire,  and 
sometimes  into  £e.  water),  having,  as  w^  have  noted,  loog  im- 
posed upon  Christendom  by  popery;  and  at  length  finding  a  new 
light  sprung  in  upon  a  great  part  of  it,  and  mightily  chasing  away 
that  darkness  before  it,  he  thought  it  his  interest  to  trump  up  a  new 
scene  of  things,  and  so  correspondently  to  the  two  main  parts  of 
religion,  speculative  and  practical,  he  fell  upon  two  contraiy,  bat 
equally  destructive  extremes,  Socinianism  and  enthusiasm:  thus, 
like  a  subtle  disputant,  casting  his  aigument  into  such  a  dilemma,  as 
should  be  sure  to  gain  him  his  point,  and  gaU  his  enemy  one  way  or 
other.     And, 

1.  For  the  first  extreme,  Socinianism.  Faustus  Socbus  seems 
to  have  been  a  person  so  qualified  by  Providence  with  a  compe- 
tent stock  of  parts  and  measure  of  reason,  (for  the  man  was  no 
miracle,  cither  in  divinity  or  philosophy,)  to  show  how  wofully 
such  a  one,  being  left  to  himself,  might  blunder  and  fall  short  of 
the  right  notions  of  reli^on,  even  in  the  plainest  and  roost  im- 
portant points  of  it.  He  was  indeed  so  bred  and  principled  by 
nis  uncle  LeKus,  that  Satan  thought  him  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
advancement  of  the  light  of  reason  above  that  of  revelation,  by 
making  (as  he  notoriously  did)  the  former  the  sole  judge  of  the 
latter.  Socinus's  main  desig^n  (or  pretence  at  least)  was  to  bring 
all  the  mysteries  of  Christianity  to  a  full  acconmiodation  with 
the  general  notions  of  man's  reason;  and  so  &r  the  design  was, 
no  doubt,  fair  and  laudable  enough,  had  it  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  a  sober  prosecution.  For  that  which  is  contrary  to  reason, 
cannot  be  true  in  religion;  nor  can  God  contradict  that  in  the 
book  of  his  revealed  woni,  which  he  iiad  writ  before  in  the  book  of 
nature:  so  much,  I  say,  is  certain,  and  cannot  be  denied.  Never- 
theless, a  little  reason  will  prove  bIso,  that  many  things  may  seem 
contrary  to  reas(Hi,  which  yet  really  are  not  so ;  and  where  this 
seeming  contrariety  is,  the  question  will  be,  whether  revelation 
ought  to  control  reason,  or  reason  prescribe  to  revelation;  which 
indeed  is  the  very  hinge  upon  which  the  whole  Socinian  controversy 
turns. 

But  to  proceed,  and  show  that  even  Socinianism  itself,  by  a 
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Idiid  of  antiperistasis,  took  its  rise  from  popery,  as  the  occasion  or 
accidental  cause  of  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  nice,  bold, 
and  unjustifiable  notions,  vhich  many  of  the  schoolmen  had  ad- 
vanced concerning  the  diVine  essence  and  persons  (things  which  the 
nxind  of  man  can  form  to  itself  no  express  idea,  nor  consequently 
any  clear  comprehensiye  knowledge  of)  caused  in  Socinus  such  a 
high  loathing  of,  and  aversion  to.  that  whole  scheme  of  Christian 
theology,  which  then .  obtained  in  the  world,  that  breaking  through 
all,  he  utterly  denied  the  divine  nature  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  so  exploded  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  no 
part  or  article  of  the  Christian  religion;  frequently  alleging  also, 
that  the  urging  the  necessity  of  believing  notions  so  contrary  (as  he 
pretended)  to  the  discourses  and  maxims  of  natural  reason,  mi|htily 
scandalized  and  kept  off  the  Jews,  Turks,  and  rational  infidels, 
from  embracing  Cimstianity.     And  this  consideration  he  laid  no 
small  stress  upon. 

But  in  answer  to  it :  by  his  favour,  the  contrariety  of  the  no« 
tions  here,  excepted  against,  to  the  maxims  of  natural  reason  (as 
confidently  as  it  has  been  all  along  supposed  by  him)  was  never 
yet  proved ;  and' as  for  the  offence  taken  at  it  by  Jews  and  Turks, 
he  might  have  remembered,  that  the  doctrines  preached  by  St. 
Paul  himself  found  no  better  acceptance ;  as  being  '^  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness:'' but  neither  by 
him  who  preached  it,  nor  by  those  who  received  it,  at  all  the  less 
valued  for  its  being  so.  And  certainly  the  Christian  church 
would  make  but  an  ill  bargain,  to  barter  away  any  one  article  of 
her  faith,  to  gain  either  Turk  or  Jew :  and  I  shrewdly  guess,  that 
the  Jews  themselves  understood  bargaining  too  well  to  part  with 
their  Moses  for  a  Socinian  Christ.  But  further,  as  touching  this 
heresy ;  the  tin^  when  it  was  vented  in  the  world,  is  no  less  ob- 
servable than  the  instruments  by  whom:  Satan  suiting  the  work 
he  had  to  do,  to  the  peculiar  qualification  of  the  age  which  he 
was  to  do  it  in.  For  as  the  schoolmen,  who  were  the  greatest  and 
most  zealous  promoters  of  the  papal  interest,  sacrmcing  both 
reason  and  religion  to  the  support  of  it,  were  in  the  highest  vogue 
for  some  ages  before;  so  the  age,  wherein  it  began  to  decune 
and  go  downwards,  had  entertained  a  general  contempt  of  and 
ayersion  to  that  sort  of  learning,  as  may  appear  out  of  Sir  Thomas 
More's  defence  of  Erasmus,  and  other  critics  against  Dorpius,  a 
great  patron  and  admirer  of  school-divinity.  And  as  for  Socinus 
himself,  the  Polonian  who  wrote  his  life  testifies,  ilium  scholas- 
Ucam  tJieologiam  nunquam  attigisse.  Thus  therefore  was  he  quali* 
fied,  it  seems,  to  baffle  the  learned  part  of  the  world ;  and  having 
made  his  first  adventure  in  denying  Christ's  divinity,  and  bring- 
ing it  much  lower  than  ever  Arius  did,  the  denial  of  his  satis- 
faction unavoidably  followed ;  no  mere  creature  being  able,  in  a 
strict  sense,  to  merit  of  God,  and  much  less  to  satisfy  ^or  sin. 
So  that  we  see  here,  how  Satan,  under  the  plausible  idea  of  reason. 
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introduced  a  doetrine  iato  the  worM,  /vrhtch  has  shaken  ereiy 
article  of  our  faith ;  and  in  the  full  compass  of  it,  grasps  m  llie 
most  considerable  heresies  that  ever  "were;  eqpecialJy  diose  tvo 
topping  ones  of  Photinianism  and  Pelagianism.  And  whosoerer 
shall^  by  a  true  and  impartial  logic,  spin  it  out  into  its  utmost  ochh 
sequences,  shall  find,  that  it  naturally  tends  to,  and  ineyitably  ends 
in,  the  destruction  of  all  religion:  and  that  where  Socinianisia 
has  laid  the  premises,  atheism  cannot  be  kept  out  of  the  conclu- 
sion. But  now,  that  even  reason  itself  is  but  pretended  only,  and 
not  really  shown  in  the  doctrines  of  Socinus,  give  me  leave  to  de- 
monstrate in  one  or  two  instances,  instead  of  many  more,  that 
might  be  assigned. 

(1.)  That  Siis  doctrine  asserts  Christ  to  he  a  mere  creature,  and 
yet  ascribes  to  him  divine  worship,  and  that  both  as  to  adoralxm 
and  invocation ;  and  this  upon  absolute  and  indispensable  neces- 
sity.* So  that  whereas  Socmus  says,  that  the  Jews  and  Turks  are 
so  scandalized  at  our  asserting  Christ's  deity,  I  am  sure,  that  by  a 
peculiar  and  better  grounded  aversion,  they  are  more  scandalized 
at  idolatry.  And  if  Socinus  will  advance  this  proposidon,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  by  nature  God,  let  Jews,  Turks,  and  all  mfideb 
of  common  sense  alone  to  make  the  assumption,  that  then  he  is  not 
to  be  wor^ipped  with  divine  worship.  Cfaristianus  Francken 
shamefully  baffled  Socinus  upon  this  head.  And  it  is  impossible 
for  him,  or  any  of  his  tribe,  to  maintain  it.     But, 

(2.)  This  doctrine  asserts  also,  that  God  cannot  certainly  fore- 
know ftiture  contingents;  as  Socinus  positively  concludes  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  his  Prelections;!    where^  in  answering,  ot 

*  See  Socinii9  in  his  caMcbWm,  didcpursbg  of  those  who  ikUow  not  of  the  adontkm 
and  .invocation  of  Chriet.  •'  Quid  eehses"  (aaya  he)  "de  iis,  qui  iata  Christo  non  iri- 
bmintr"  To  which  he  answers:  "  Censeo  iilos  nos  esse  Cfhiistianos;  quippe  qui 
revera.  Christum  non  habeant :  et  Jesum  ease  Chriamm  licet  fortaase  aperte  verbs 
noD  audeant,  re  tam^n  ipsft  omnino  negent.'*  And  elsewhere :  "  Prsestat  triniiarimn 
ease,  q'ukm  asserere  Christum  non  esse  adorandum.*' 

t "  Cum  igitur  nulla  ratio,  nullua  aacrarum  literamni  locus  sit,  ex  qoo  apert^ 
coIli|^  possit,  Deora  omnia,  quad  fiunt,  acivisse,  antequain  fierent,  concludendum  eat 
minimi  asserendam  esse  k  nobis,  istam  Dei  praescientiam,*^  &c.  Socinus,  Pra^lectionum 
capiie  11  mo.  In  stating  of  which  point,  the  heretic  indeed  firrants,  that  where  God  has 
peremptorily  purposed  or  decreea  to  do  a  thing,  he  infallibly  knows  that  ihe  ihing 
so  decreed  ehall  certainly  come  to  pass,  and  accordingly  may  as  infallibly  foretell  it 
A  ^eat  matter,  no  doubt.  But,  by  his  favour,  what  is  tois  to  God*s  foretelung  ofpinfal 
actions,  together  with  many  passages  of  great  moment  depending  thereupon,  (all  of 
them  declared  by  the. prophets,  many  ages  before  the  event  of  themf)  For  these 
things,  as  bad  as  they  are.  nave  their  events,  as  well  as  the  best  that  happen ;  and  yet 
oaDDot  be  ascribed  to  God,  as  the  esase  or  producer  of  them.  Whereupon,  since  each 
evems,  according  to  Socinus,  proceed  wholly  from  the  free  will  of  the  tmnoediate  agents, 
he  denies  God  to  have  any  certain  prescience  of  them  ;  for  that  he  will  not  so  much  ss 
alh»w  them  to  be  in  the  number  of  things  in  their  nature  knowable,  nor  conseqaenthr 
to  fall  within  the  obieot  of  omniscieoce  ttself.  Which  thoueh  it  extends  to  all  that  is 
knowable,  yet  reaonee  not  beyond  it.  In  answer  to  which  I  gram,  that  such  future 
contingents  as  depend  wholly  upon  the  free  turn  of  man's  will  are  not  antecedently 
knowable  to  a  finite  anderatanding;  but  that  thev  are  aimply-and  abeolmelyin  the 
very  nature  of  them  not  knowable,  this  I  utterly  deny ;  ana  on  the  contrary  affirm, 
that  to  an  infinite  understanding  they  are  both  knowable,  and  actually  known  too. 
And  the  reason  of  this  di&rence  u,  because  an  infinite  understanding  never  looks  opoa 
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raUief  eludisg  sach,  acriptures  as  declare  Ihe  contrary,  be  all  akmg 
^^svdtli   a  bold  impiety  degrades  the  diviue  knowledge  into  mere 
coniecture,  and   no  more;   and  so  ranges  the  all-knowing  God 
^^rith    the  heathen  oracles,   soothsayers,.,  and  astrologers,   not  al- 
io firing    him    any  preeminence  above    them,   but    only  a  better 
fWculty  at  guessing  than  they  had.     So  that  hereby  the  heretic  is 
either  for  giving  us  a  deity  without  infinite  perfection,  or  an  infi- 
ixite   perfection   without  a  power  of  infallible  prediction^  or  an 
infallibility  of  prediction  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
tlxing  foretold :   which,  amongst  all  other  wretched  consecjuences, 
must  needs  render  God  such  a  governor  of  the  world,  as,  m  thoso 
many  important  aiiairs  of  it,  depending  upon  the  free  motions  of 
man's  will,  shall  not  be  able  to  tell  certainly  what  shall  come  to 
pass  in  it,  so  much  as  one  day  before  it  actually  happens.     He  may 
indeed,  as  I  showed  before,  shrewdly  guess  at  events,  (and  so  may 
a  wise   man  too,)  but  further  than  guessing  he  cannot  go.     AJi 
'which  are  such  monstrous  assertions^  and  so  scandalously  contume^ 
Uous  to  the  divine  nature  and  attributes,  and  yet  so  inevitably  result*' 
ing  from  the  position  first  laid  down  by  him,  that  nothing  can  equal 
the  pro&neness  of  themi,  but  the  absurdity. 

As  for  several  othera  of  the  Socinian  errors ;  to  wit,  about  the 
nature  of  the  sacraments,  the  divine  covenants^  the  ministry,  and 
the  church,  with  sundry  other  parts  of  divinity,  I  purposely  omit 
them ;  sind  only  mention  these  two,  as  being  in  themselves  no^ 
grosser  errors  in  divinity,  than,  inconsistencies  io  philosophy.  So 
that  upon  this  turn  at  leafit,  we  may  worthily  use  that  remark  of 
Grotius,  in  his  book  concerning  the  satisfaction  of  Christ; 
Alirum  esse^  Mies  ^  Sodno  ostent&ri  reetam .  rationemy  ostendi  nus- 

?uam.  But  to  show  compendiously  how  he  stabs  not  only  the 
/hristian,  but  also  all  religions,  by  one  assertion :  ,we  must  know, 
that  the  chief  cornerstone  laid  by  him  in  this  supposed  rational 
(and  by  some  so  much  adored)  doctrine^  is  his  affirming,  that  by 
the  light  of  natural  reason  no  man  can  know  that  there  is  a  God ; 
as  you  noay  see  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  forementioned  Pre- 
lections, For  the  proof  of  which,  amongst  other  places  of  scrip- 
ture, he  wrests  and  abuses  that  in  Heb.  xi.  6,  where  the  aposde 
tells  us,  that  "  he  who  comes  to  God,  .must  believe  that  he  is." 
Mark  it,  says  Socinus ;  it  is  here  said  only,  that  he  must  believe 
this,  not  that  he  must  know,  or  scientifically  assent  to  it  But, 
by  his  favour,  as  this  is  not  here  said,  so  it  is  as  true  that  i):  is  not 
here   denied.     And   this  new  teacher  of  the  world   should,  one 

a  fuiaro  corn  indent,  but  it  lookt  beyond  it  too ;  that  is  to  say,  by  one  single  act  of 
knowledge  God  sees  it,  both  in  the  instant  of  natare  before  its  production,  and  in  the 
instant  of  nature  after  it :  which  is  the  true  account  of  this  matter,  as  being  founded  in 
the  comprebensivenew  of  God's  knowledge,  taking  in  past,  present,  and  future,  by 
one  sinj^le  view.  Scientia  Dei  ad  omnia  pragentialUer  »e  habet.  And  bow  diffieuU 
soever  df  ar  all  possible)  it  may  be  for  human  reason,  to  form  to  itself  a  clear  notion  of 
thfl  immaneni  acts  of  God  ;  yet  all  that  ie  or  can  be  excepted  against  the  account  now 
given  by  us»  will  be  found  bat  mere  cavil,  and  not  worth  an  aiwwer. 
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urould  think,  have  known  that  the  words  ftloti^  and  Jtw-rwo, 
belief  and  believej  are  not  always  used  in  a  strict  philosophical 
sense/  for  an  assent  upon  testimony,  in  contradistinction  to  an 
assent  upon  grounds  of  science ;  but  generally,  and  at  large,  for 
any  firm  assent,  whether  upon  one  account  or  the  other.  I  say, 
as  this  is  certain  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  common  speech,  so 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  tha:t  the  apostle,  in  this  axth  verse  of  the 
aforementioned  chapter,  uses  it  otherwise  than  in  this  genera], 
popular,  and  more  enlairged  sense.  '  Nevertheless,  admitting,  but  not 
granting,  that  he  took  the  word  in  this  text,  in  the  strict  philoso- 
phical sense  of  it,  for  an  assent  upon  testimony ;  must  this  therefore 
exclude  all  assent  upon  scientifical  grounds  ?  Whereas  it  is  certain 
that  the  same  thing  may  be  the  object  both  of  our  knowledge  and 
belief;  and  that  we  may  assent  to  the  same  proportion,  upon  the 
discourses  of  reason,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  contained 
in  that  proposition ;  and  withal  upon  •  the  affirmation  of  one  whom, 
for  his  knowledge  and  veracity,  we  know  worthy  to  be  believed. 
No  true  philosopher,  I  am  sure  (which  Socinus  never  was),  either 
will  or  can  deny  this. 

But  on  the  contrary,  and  in  opposition  to  these  new  notions,  I 
shall  proceed  further,  and  venture  to  affirm,  that  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  God,   only  because   God  says  so,  is  a  mere  peUHo 
priTidjniy   and  manifestly   circular  and  ridiculous;    as  supposing 
and  taking  for  granted  the  very   thing,  which  as  yet  is   under 
inquiry,  and  ought  to  be  proved.     For  the  being  of  a  God  is  Ae 
thing  here  to  be  proved ;  and  the  testimony  of  God,  whereby  it 
is  to  be  proved,  must  presuppose,  or  rather  imply  the  antecedent 
being  of  him  whose  testimony  it  is.     Supposing,  therefore,  that 
the  first  revelation   made  to  man   of  thte  being  of  God  (for  it  is 
of  that  only  we  now  speak),  was  by  an  express,  audible  declara- 
tion of  himself  to  be  God ;  yet  this  bare  aflSrmation  could  not  of 
itself,  and  in  the  way  of  a  testimony,  oblige  a  man  to  believe  or 
assent  to  the  thing  affirmed,  while  he  was  yet  ignorant  who  or 
what  he  was  from  whom   it  proceeded.     For  surely,  in  order  of 
nature,  I  must  know  that  it  is  God  who  says  a  thing  before  I 
can   believe   it  true,  because   God  says  it.     Otherwise,   suppose 
some  angel  had  affirmed  himself  to  be  God,  as  the  devil  in  effect 
did,  when  he  challenged  to  himself  the  dominion  and  disposal  oT 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  required  divine  worship  of  our 
Saviour  thereupon ;   none  certainly  will   pretend   that  such  a  de- 
claration  could   oblige   our   assent.     But  when    God  affirmed  or 
declared  himself  to  be  God,  in  the  first  age  or  ages  of  the  workl; 
no  doubt  this  declaration  was  made,  in  such  a  transcendent  and 
supernatural  way, .  and   with    circumstances    so   wonderfully  glo- 
rious and  extraordinary,  that  he  or  they  to  whom  it  was  made, 
and  Adam  in  particular,  could  not  but  perceive  that  the  person 
making  it  was  a  being  much  above  the  condition  of  a  creature^ 
and   consequently  God.      And   such  an   acknowledgment  of,  or 
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assent  to  the  being  of  a  Cfod,  was  really  an  act  of  knowledge,  as 
inferring  the  cause  from  the  effect,  and  that  too,  such  an  effect, 
as  could  issue  from  nothing  but  such  a  cause.  For  which  reason, 
the  assent  given  in  this  case  could  not  be  founded  upon  bare 
testimony,  nor  be  formally  an  act  of  belief,  but  an  act  properly 
and  strictly  scientifical.  Fi-om  all  which  I  conclude,  that  it  is 
absurd  and  irrational  to  suppose,  that  we  can  beliere  the  being  of  a 
God  upon  the  bare  affirming  this  of  himself,  unless  we  have  some 
precedent  or  concomitant  knowledge,  that  the  person  so  affirming  it 
IS  God.  And  this  utterly  overthrows  the.  assertion  of  Socinus;  that 
the  being  of  a  God  is  knowable  only  by  faith  or  belief  An  asser- 
tion much  fitter  to  undermine  than  establish  the  belief  of  a  Deity 
upon  the  true  grounds  of  it ;  but  it  was  perhaps  for  this  very  purpose 
that  he  intended  it. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  extreme  mentioned  ;  by  which  Satan 
has  poisoned  the  principles  and  theoretic  part  of  religion ;  though 
the  poison  will  be  found  of  that  spreading  malignity,  as  to  influence 
the  practice  too.     And  so  we  come  to 

2.  The  second  extreme  mentioned ;  under  which,  hiS  an  angel 
of  li^t,  he  more  directly  strikes  at  the  practice  of  religion ;  and 
that  is  enthusiasm.     A  thing  not  more  detestable  in  its  effects, 
than    plausible  in   its  occasion.     For  men   being  etiraged  at  the 
magisterial  imposing  of  traditions  upon  them,  as  a  rule  of  faith 
equal  to  the  written  word;  and  being  commanded  withal  to  sub- 
mit their  reason  to  the  cheat  of  an  mfallible  interpreter,  they  too 
naturally  struck  off  to  this  extreme,  to  slight  and  lay  aside  the 
judgment  of  all  antiquity,  and   so  to  adhere  only  to  the  bare 
letter   of  the  scripture;   and  then  both  to  secure   and   authorize 
their  errors,  they  made  their  own  reason,  or  rather  humour  (first 
sumaming  it  the  Spirit),'  the  infallible,  unappealable  judge  of  all 
that  Was  delivered  in  the  written  word.     And  now,  upon  these 
terms,  what  could  keep  a  man  so  disposed  from  coming  over  to 
Socinianism;   since  the  prime   art  and   engine   made  use   of  by 
Socinus  himself,  for  the  venting  of  all  his  abominations,  was  a 
professed  defiance  of  the  judgment  of  all  antiquity  in  matters  of 
religion  ?     And  what  likewise  could  hinder  a  man  (if  his  temper 
inclined  that  way)  from  taking  up  in  anabaptism,  when  he  could 
neither  find    any  clear  precept  for    infant  baptism,   nor  express 
instance  of   it    in    the  scripture;    but    only  probable    inferences 
from  thence,  and  remote  consequences ;   all  of  them   perhaps  too 
little,  without  the  universal  traaition  of  the  church,  to  found  the 
necessity   and   perpetuity  of  such   a  practice   upon  ?      Especially 
having  been  encountered  by  such  specious  objections  as  have  been 
too  oflen  produced  against  it.     And  thus  we  see  how  both  the 
two  forementioned  extremes  commence  upon  one  and   the  same 
^principle;    to   wit,   the   laying  aside   the  judgment  of  antiquity, 
both  in  matters  of  faith,  and  in  all  expositions  of  scripture.     But 
Socinianism  being,  as  was  observed,  a  heresy  tnuch  too  fine  for 
Vol.  II.— 43  2  F 
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the  gross  and  thick  genius  of  vulgar  capacitiea,  the  devil  found 
it  requisite  sometimes  to  change  his  en^ne,  and  among^  such  as 
these,  to  set  up  his  standard  in  Familism  or  enthusiasEn.      A 
monster,   from  whose   teeming  womb  have  issued   some  of  the 
vilest,'  the  foulest,  and  most  absurd  practices  and  opinions,  that 
the  nature  of  man  (as  corrupt  as  it  is)  was  ever  poisoned   and 
polluted  with.     For  these  enthusiasts  having  first  brought  all  to 
the  naked  letter  of  scripture,  and   then   confined  that  letter  only 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Spirit  (as  they  called  it),  they  proceed 
further,  and  advance  this  mystery  of  iniquity  to  its  hi^est  axptj, 
by  asserting    the    immediate    indwelling  of  the    Spirit  in  their 
persons;   so  that  by  his  impulse  and   authori^,  they  may,  like 
Abraham,  Phinehas,  or  Ehud,  be  carried  out  to  actions,  otherwise, 
and  in  other  men,  indeed  unlawful,  but  in  themselves  sufficiently 
warranted  by  the  Spirit's  dispensing  with  his  own  laws  in  theiV 
behalf,  and  much  more  with  the'  laws  of   men;    besides  that, 
according  to  the  same  doctrine,  he  only,  who  has  thi^  Spirit,  can 
be  a  competent  judge  of  what  is  suggested  to   him  by  it.    A 
principle  of  that  diabolical  malignity,   that  it  sets  men   beyond 
all  reach  of  the  magistrate,  and  frets  asunder  the  very  nerves  of 
all  government  and  society.     For  it  owns  an  impulse  lawful,  and 
yet  unaccountable;  whereby  they  are  empowered  to  shake  off 
laws,  invade  the  rights  and  properties  of  all  about  them,  and,  if 
they  please,  to  judee,  sentence,  and  put  to  death  kings ;  because 
'^the  spiritual  man,''  forsooth,  ^'judgeth  all  things,  but  himself  is 
judged  of  none."    And  these  were  the  persons  who  would  needs 
set  up  for  the  new  lights  of  this  last  age :  blazing  comets  al^rap 
portending,  or  rather  causing  wars  and  confusions  both  in  church 
and  state ;  first  setting  all  on  fire,  and  then  shining  by  the  flames 
they  raised.     But  light,  as  we  have  seen,  being  so  often  made  the 
devil's  livery,  no  wonder  if  his  servants  affect  to  be  seen  in  it. 

And  now,  after  this  short  view  of  popery  and  enthusiasm,  1  i 
hope  I  shall  not  incur  the  suspicion  of  any  bias  to  the  former,  i 
if  (as  bad  it  is)  I  prefer  it  to  the  latter,  and  allow  it  the  poor  com- 
mendation of  being  the  less  e>al  of  the  two.  I  confess,  that 
under  both,  the  great  enemy  of  truth  strikes  at  our  church  and 
state;  and  that,  whether  he  acts  by  the  fanatic  illuminaiiy  or 
by  Vaux's  lantern,  the  mischief  projected  by  him  is  the  same; 
there  being  in  bodi  a  light  (and  something  else)  within,  for  the 
blowing  up  of  churches  and  kingdoms  too.  Nevertheless,  if  we 
consider  and  compare  these  two  extremes  together,  we  shall  fiwl 
enthusiasm  the  more  untractable,  furious,  and  pernicious  of  the  two, 
and  that  in  a  double  respect.  1.  That  the  evils  of  popery  are 
really  the  same  in  enthusiasm  ;  and,  2.  That  the  litde  good  which  is 
in  poperv  is  not  in  this. 

And  first :  that  the  evils  of  both  are  equal,  may  appear  upon  these 
two  accounts. 

(1.)  That  the  enthu^asts  challenge  the  same  infallibility  which 
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the  papal  church  does,  bat  are  more  intolerable  in  their  claim  ;  for 
popery  places  it  only  in  one  person,  the  pretended  head  of  the 
church,  the  pope ;  but  enthusiasm  claims  it  as  belonging  to  every 
Christian  amongst  them,  every  particular  member  of  their  church : 
so  that  upon  a  lull  estimate  of  the  matter,  the  papacy  is  only  enthu- 
siasm contracted y  and  enthusisism  the  papacy  diflused ;  the  evil  is 
the  same  in  both,  with  the  advantage  of  multiplication  in  the  jatter. 
But, 

(2.)  Both  of  them  equally  take  men  off  from  the  scriptures,  and 

supplant  their  authority.     For  as  one  does  it  by  traditions,  making 

them  eqaal  to  the  written  word ;  so  the  other  does  it  by  pretending 

the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  without  the  rule  of  the  said 

word-      For  see  with  what  contempt  the  father  of  the  Familists, 

Heniy  Nicholas,  casts  off  the  use  and  authority  of  it.     See  also  the 

Quakers,  who  may  pass  for  the  very  elixir,  the  uUim^m  quod  sity 

and  hitherto  the  highest  form  of  enthusiasts  amongst  us ;— see,  I 

say,  how  they  recur  only  to  the  light  within  them ;  a  broad  hint  to 

men  of  sense  and  experience,  how  they  intend,  to  dispose  of  the 

scriptures,  when  the  an^l  of  this  light  within  them  shall  think  fit 

to  screw  them  up  to  a  higher  dispensation ;  for  then  no  doubt  they 

will  jadge  it  convenient  to  bury  this  dead  letter  out  of  their  sight. 

But, 

2.  As  for  the  other  proposition  mentioned  by  us,  viz.  That  the 
little  good  which  is  in  popery  is  not  in  cmthusiasm :  this  will  appear 
upon  these  grouilds. 

(1.)  Upon  a  political  account.  The  design  of  the  popish  religion 
is,  in  the  seversd  parts  and  circumstances  of  it,  to  i^ach  and  acoom* 
modate  itself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  all  the  humours  and  disposi- 
tions of  men :  and  I  know  no  argument,  like  this  universal  com- 
pliance, to  prove  it  catholic  by.  So  that  a  learned  person,*  in 
his  Europa  /^xculwny  or  survey  of  the  religions  of  the  western 
church,  pronounces  popeiy,  upon  a  strict  view  of  the  artificial, 
wonderful  composure  of  the  whole  frame  of  it,  the  greatest  piece  of 
practical  wit  that  was  ever  yet-  set  on  foot  in  the  worid.  For  to 
show  how,  in  a  depraved  sense,  it  "  becomes  all  things  to  all  men ;'' 
is  any  one  of  a  pious,  strict,  and  severely  disposed  mind  ?  there  are 
those  retirements,  austerities,  and  mortifications  in  this  religion, 
which  will  both  employ  and  ^tify  such  a  disposition.  .  Or  is  he, 
on  the  other  side,  of  a  loose,  jolly  temper  ?  why  there  is  that  sufii- 
eiency  placed  in  the  opus  operatumy  anjl  the  external  acts  of  religion, 
pieced  out  with  suitable  supplies  from  the  bank  of  merit,  which 
shall  make  the  whole  practice  of  it  easy  and  agreeable;  And  lastly, 
if  a  man  has  lost  his  estate,  broken  his  creflit,  missed  of  his  prefer* 
ments,  failed  in  his  projects,  or  the  like ;  he  may  fairly  and  credit- 
ably take  sanctuary  in  some  mcmastery  or  eonvent  r  and  so  pretend 
piously  to  leave  the  world,  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  the  worid  is 
leaving  him. 

*  Sir  Edwin  Sandys. 
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And  as  for  the  doctrinal  part  of  the  Christian  religion,  Esco- 
bar, with  his  fellow  casuists,  has  so  pared  off  all  the  roughness; 
of  that,  and  suited  the  strictest  precepts  to  the  largest  and  loosed 
consciences,  that  it  will  be  a  much  harder  matter  to  prove  a 
man  a  sinner,  than  to  condemn  him  for  his  being  so;  so  care- 
fully and  powerfully  do  these  men  step  in  between  sm  and 
sorrow.:  so  that  if  conscience  should  at  any  time  become  trouble- 
some, and  guilt  begin  to  lift  up  its  voice  and  grow  clamorous,  ft 
is  but  to  go  and  di^orge  all  in  confession,  and  then  absolution 
issuing  of  course,  eases  the  mind,  and  takes  off  all  that  anguish 
and  despair,  which  (should  it  lie  pent  up  without  vent)  might 
overwhelm,  or,  as  Ovid  expresses  it,  even  choke  or  strangle  a 
man,  and  either  send  him  to  a  halter,  or  prove  itself  instead  erf 
one. 

And  thus  these  spiritual  sinks  receive  and  divert  all  those  i7I 
humours  of  desperate  discontented  persons  (which  the  worid  will 
never  want),  and  which,  in  all  probability,  would  otherwise  dis- 
charge and  spend  themselves  upon  the  state.  For  he  who  i: 
malcontent  and  desperate,  will  assuredly  either  let  £adl  his  spir. 
and  consume  himself,  or  keep  it  up,  and  so,  as  occasion  serves^ 
wreak  his  spite  upon  the  public :  for  spite  will  be  always  work- 
ing, and  either  find  or  make  itself  an  object  to  work  upon.  Cain 
was  the  only  person  I  have  read  of,  who  sought  to  divert  his 
discontent  by  building  cities;  but  the  reason  was,  because  then 
there  were  none  for  him  to  pull  down.  These,  I  say,  are  some 
of  the  benefits  and  benign  influences,  which  the  papal  constitutioo 
bestows  upon  the  outwanl  and  civil  concerns  of  such  as  fall  within 
its  communion.    ' 

But  on  the  contrary,  where  the  quicksilver  or  rather  gunpf.w. 
der  of  enthusiasm  (for  the  fifth  of  November  must  not  claim  it 
all)  has  once  insinuated  itself  into  the  veins  and  bowels  oi  a 
kingdom,  it  presently  rallies  together  all  the  distempers,  all  the 
humours,  all  the  popular  heats  and  discontents,  till  it  kicks  iovm 
crowns  and  sceptres,  tramples  upon  thrones,  much  Kke  those 
boisterous  vapours  diut  up  within  the  caverns  of  the  earth, 
which  no  sooner  inspire  it  into  a  quaking  fit  (as  I  may  express 
it),  but  it  overturns  houses  and  towns,  swallows  up  whole  cities, 
and  in  a  word,  writes  its  history  in  ruins  and  desolations;  or  in 
something  more  terrible  than  all,  called  a  further  reformation. 
But, 

(2.)  Popery  is  likewise  preferable  to  enthusiasm,  in  respect  of  the 
nature,  quality,  and  complexion  of  the  subjects  in  which  it 
dwells. 

The  popish  religion  has  not  been  of  that  poisonous  influence, 
but  it  has  brought  up  men  of  accomplished  learning  and  morals, 
of  a  sublime  wit,  and  all  other  excellent  parts  and  endowments, 
which  human  nature  can  recommend  itself  by  ;  whereas  enthu- 
siasm,  on  the  contrary,  seldom  or  never  falls  upon  such  disposi- 
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tions,  but   commonly  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  gloomy  regions  of 
melancholy,   of  an  ill   habit  of  body,  and  a  worse  of  mind;  so 
that    the    spirit  of  darkness,  brooding  upon   the   ill  humours  of 
the  one   and  the  distractions  of  the  other,  commonly  hatches  this 
inonster.       For,  to  look  back  upon  some  of  the  most  noted  ring- 
leaders and  promoters  of  our  late  disorders  in  church  and  state, 
were    they    not   such    as  were    first   under   some  disorder  them- 
selves?     Persons  for  the  most  part  cracked  either  in  fortune  or 
in    brain,     acted    by  preterpatursd    heats    and    ferments;    and    so 
mistaking    that  for  devotion,  which  was  only  distemper,  and   for 
a  good    conscience,  which  too  often  proved  little  else  but  a  bad 
constitution.     And  in  such  cases  certainly  we  may  well   collect 
the  malignity  of  that  principle,  which  never  dwells   but  in  such 
venomous  tempers;  and  rationally  conclude,  that  the  leprosy  must 
needs  have  seized  the  inhabitants,  where  the  infection  sticks  so 
close  to  the  walls. 

(3.)   Popery  is  likewise   much   more   tolerable  than  mthusiasm, 

upon  a   religious  account.     The  great  basis  and  foundation   upon 

which  the  Wnole  body  of  Christianity  rests,  is  the  divinity  of  Christ's 

person,  the  history  of  his  nativity,  life,  and  death,  his  actions  and 

sufferings,  and  his  resurrection  and  ascension  concluding  all.     But 

thovigh    the  popish  church  has  presumed   to  make  several  bold 

additions   to,  and  some  detractions  from,  the  old  sj'stem  of  our 

faith;    yet  it  always  acknowledged  and  held  sacred  the  foregoing 

articles,  without  ever  venturing  to  make  any  breach  upon  them. 

Whereas  on  the  contrary,  FamiTisra  and  Quakerism,  the  two  grand 

and  most  thriving  branches  of  enthusiasm,  have  reduced  the  whole 

fospel  to  allegories  and  figures :  and  turned  the  history  of  what 
/hrist  actually  and  personally  did  and  suffered,  into  mystical  and 
moral  significations  of  some  virtues  to  be  wrought  within  us,  or 
some  actions  to  be  wrought  by  us.  And  this  in  truth  does  and 
must  directly  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  our  religion,  and  without 
more  ado  will,  if  not  prevented,  effectually  send  Christianily  pack- 
ing out  of  the  world.  Popery  indeed  has  forced  some  bad  conse- 
quences from  good  principles,  but  this  destroys  the  very  principles 
themselves. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  corruptions  in  a  church  are  not  of  so 
destructive  an  influence,  as  schisms  and  divisions  from  it,  the 
constant  effects  of  enthusdasm.  It  being  much  in  the  body  spiritual 
as  in  the  natural ;  where  that  which  severs  and  dissolves  the  con- 
tinuity of  parts  tends  more  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  than  that 
which  corrupts  them.  You  may  cure  a  throat  when  it  is  sore,  but 
not  when  it  is  cut. 

And  so  I  have  done  with  this  parallel;  after  which,  give  me 
leave  to  recapitulate  to  you,  in  short,  some  of  Satan's  principal 
and  most  specious  abuses  of  religion,  hitherto  discoursed  of  by 
us.  As  first,  how  he  made  use  of  the  church's  abhorrence  of 
polytheism,  for  the  introducing  of  Arianism,  in  the  denial  of  our 

2f2 
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SaytOBr's  divinitv;  and  nest  how  upon  the  declension  and  &U 
of  that  heresy,  be  took  occasion,  from  the  zealous  adoration  of 
.  Christ's  person,  to  bring  in  a  superstitious  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  his  mother,  and  of  his  picture  in  crucifixes,  and  the  like; 
and  so  at  length  appeared,  in  poper}%  a  sort  of  religion,  making 
men  in  nothing  more  zealous  than  in  worshipping  such  things. 
And  lastly,  how,  when  this  also  was  shaken  off,  with  the  tades 
and  leeends  that  chiefly  supported  it,  and  the  bare  scripture^  with 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  made  the  sole  rule  of  faith,  without 
the  help  of  a  pretended  infaUible  Judge:  he  then  in  the  greater 
and  more  refined  wits  turned  Socinian,  and  in  the  vulgar  played 
the  enthusiast.  And  thus,  having  pursued  the  impostor  through 
all  his  labyrinths,  pulled  off  his  vizard,  and  turned  his  inside 
outwards:  that  we  may  now,  by  reflecting  upon  what  b  past, 
the  better  fence  against  his  methods  for  the  future;  I  shall  here 
proceed  to  the  third  and  last  general  head  proposed;  and  under 
it  very  briefly  set  down  some  certain  principles,  by  which  he  is 
likely  enpugh  to  play  over  his  old  game  again,  and  if  not  counter- 
worked, to  trump  up  the  same  religious  cheats  upon  the  world, 
with  more  advantage  than  before.  And  these  are  emincn:]/ 
three. 

1.  The  stating  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  free  grace  so  as  to 
make  them  undermine  the  necessity  of  a  good  life.  God's  merry 
is  indeed  the  crown  and  beauty  of  all  his  attributes,  and  his  grace 
the  emanation  of  his  mercy ;  and  whosoever  goes  about  in  the 
least  to  derogate  from  it,  may  he  (for  me)  find  no  share  in  it.  But 
aAer  all,  has  not  the  devil  endeavoured  to  supplant  the  gospel  in 
a  considerable  part  of  it,  by  the  very  plea  of  grace  ?  wmle  some 
place  an  irreconcileable  opposition  between  the  efficacy  of  that, 
and  all  freedom  of  man's  will;  and  thereby  make  those  things 
inconsistent,  which  the  admirable  wisdom  of  God  had  made  so 
fairly  subordinate.  But  notwithstanding  such  fancies,  we  shall 
find  that  religion,  in  the  true  nature  of  it,  consists  of  action,  as 
well  as  notion ;  of  good  works,  as  well  as  faith ;  and  that  he 
believes  to  very  little  purpose,  whose  life  is  not  th(B  better  for  his 
belief. 

But  to  state  (as  some  do)  the  nature  of  jastifying  faith  in  this, 
that  he  who  is  confident  his  sins  are  forgiven  him,  is  by  that  act 
of  confidence  completely  justified,  and  beyond  the  danger  of  a  final 
apostasy,  so  that  all  sins  must  for  ever  after  be  sumamed  infirmities ; 
what  is  this,  but  to  give  a  man  a  license  to  sin  boldly  and  safely  loo, 
and  so  to  write  a  perpetual  divorce  between  faith  and  good  works? 
The  church  of  England  owns  and  maintains  free  grace  as  much  as 
any.  But  still  let  God  be  free  of  it,  and  not  men ;  who,  when  he 
gives  it,  never  makes  a  bare  crede  quod  kabes  the  only  title  to  it,  or 
character  of  it. 

Antinomianism,  as  both  experience  and  the  nature  of  the  thing 
has  sufiSciently  taught  us,  seldom   ends   but  in  FamiUsm.     And 
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tile  sum  and  substance  of  that  doctrine  is,  that  it  makes  men  justi- 
£ed  from  eternity;  and  faith  not  to  be  the  instrument^  but  only 
the  evidence  of  our  justification,  as  no  more  than  barely  declaring 
to  the  conscience  of  the  believer,  what  is  already  done  and  trans- 
acted in  heaven.  Now  let  us  see  whether  the  former  definition 
of  fisiith  can  stand  upon  any  other  or  better  bottom  than  this  of 
Antinomianism.  For  if  the  faith  which  justifies  me  be  a  firm 
belief  and  persuasion  that  my  sins  are  remitted^  it  must  follow, 
that  my  sins  are  remitted  antecedently  to  that  act  of  belief; 
forasmuch  as  the  object  must  needs  precede  the  act :  assent 
or  belief  being  such  an  act  as  does  not  produce,  but  presupposes 
its  object.  But  if  my  sins  are  not  actually  remitted  before 
I  believe,  how  can  I  truly  believe  they  are  so?  unless  the 
believing  a  false  proposition  can  make  it  true:  which  would 
be  a  piece  of  loeic  as  new  as  this  divinity.  Bellarmine  indeed 
fixes  this  upon  (he  doctrine  of  all  the  protestant  churches,  and 
much  triumphs  in  the  charge,  but  falsely  and  invidiously,  and 
like  a  Jesuit,  as  (in  spite  of ^  the  character  some  have  given 
him  for  learning  and  candour)  he  still  shows  himself  upon 
this  subject.  For  all  the  reformed  churches  (especially  the 
church  of  England)  disclaim  it  as  a  paradox  in  reason,  a  pest  in 
morality,  and  an  assertion  so  grossly  absurd  and  contradictious, 
that  not  so  much  as  the  least  shadow  of  an  argument  can  be 
brought  for  it,  unless  CredOy  quia  impossifnle  est,  may  pass  for 
one,  which  it  will  hardly  ever  do,  but  in  the  case  of  transub- 
stantiation. 

2.  A  second  principle,  by  whieh  in  all  likelihood  the  devil  may 
and  will  (as  opportunity  serves)  impose  upon  the  church,  is  by 
opposing  the  power  of  godliness  irreconcileably  to  all  forms. 
And  what  is  this,  but  in  another  instance  to  confront  subordi- 
nates, and  to  destroy  the  body,  because  the  soul  can  subsist  with- 
out it?  But  thus  to  sequester  the  divine  worship  from  all  ex- 
ternal assistances,  that  by  this  means,  forsooth,  it  may  become 
wholly  mental,  and  all  spirit,  is  no  doubt,  a  notable  fetch  of  the 
devil,  who,  we  know,  is  all  spirit  himself,  but  never  the  less  a 
devil  for  being  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  rather  cause  to 
fear,  that  in  the  strength  of  this  pretence,  the  worship  of  Christ 
may  be  treated  as  Christ  himself  once  was;  that  is,  first  be 
stripped,  and  then  cmcified.  For  would  you  know  what  the 
devil  drives  at  in  all  this  seemingly  seraphic  plea?  Why,  first 
he  pleads,  that  a  set  service,  or  liturgy,  for  divine  service  is 
superstition  and  formality ;  and  then,  that  churches  and  a  ministry 
are  so  too ;  and  lastly,  that  the  very  letter  of  the  scripture  is  but 
mere  form,  (if  so  much,)  and  accordingly  to  be  laid  aside,  as  in 
Familism  and  Quakerism,  we  have  shown,,  it  actually  is.  But 
then  again,  some  other  short-sighted  schismatics  were  for  pro- 
ceeding upon  that  doughty  principle,  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
allowed  in  the  church  and  worship  of  God,  but  what  is  expressly 
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enjcined  in  his  written  word:   and  accordingly,  in  the   sUength 
thereof   having    run   down    several  of   the    constitutions   of    the 
church  of  England,  as  forms  and  rules  uncommanded  in  the  scrip- 
tures, they  soon  had  the  same  principle,  every  whit  as  strongly, 
and  more  justly,  retorted  upon  themselves,  by  some  of  the  bro- 
therhood  of  another  class,   who  (their  interest  leading   them   to 
carry  the    argument    much    further)    inferred    from    thence,  that 
tithes  were  to  be  taken  away  too.     But  this,  you  will  saj,  was  a 
pinching,   ill-natured    inference;    and    therefore   the  presbyterians 
themselves  (who  it  seems  could  find  matter  as  well  as  form  in 
the  revenue,  though  none  in  the  service  of  the  church),  not  only 
granted,  but  stiffly  contended  also,  that  tithes  were  by  all  means 
to  be  continued   and  retained  in  the  house  of  God,  especial})' 
since  they  were  so  thoroughly  convinced,  that  without  them  they 
could  not  keep  their  own.     P^ow,  that  certainly  must  needs  be  a 
very  unkind  and  ungrateful  principle,  which  starves  the  persons 
who  maintain  it ;  and  a  very  weak  one  too,  which  afibrds  no  con- 
sequences but  what  make  for  its  own  confutation.     It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  power  of  godliness,  so  much   and   so   often 
boasted  of  by  some  amongst  us,  has  been  a  very  plausible,  well- 
sounding  word ;  and  many  a  foul  fact  has  been  committed  under  the 
splendid  cover  of  it.     But  it  b  now  high  time  to  redeem  truth  from 
the  slavery  and  cheat  of  words;   and   certainly  that  can   never 
be  imagined  to  be  the  spirit  or  power  of  godliness,  which  teaches 
either  to  rob  or  desert  the  church,  and  shows  itself  in  nothing  but 
sacrilege  and  separation ;  it  bein^,  no  doubt,  a  very  odd  and  strange 
sort  of  zeal  for  God's  house,  which  eats  it  up :  and  a  fire  much  like- 
lier to  come  from  hell  than  heaven,  which  consumes  the  altar  itself. 
But, 

3.  The  third  and  last  principle,  which  I  shall  mention,  whereby 
Satan  has  so  much  disturbed  and  abused  the  world,  and  may 
(for  ought  appears  to  the  contrary^  do  so  again,  is  the  ascribing 
such  a  kingdom  to  Christ,  as  shall  oppose  and  interfere  with  the 
kingdoms  and  governments  of  the  world.  Christ  is  indeed  our 
king,  and  it  is  our  honour  and  happiness  to  be  his  subjects ;  but 
where  a  zealous  rebellion  destroys  monarchy,  it  renders  his  great- 
est prerogative,  which  is  to  be  King  of  kings,  impossible.  There 
cannot,  one  would  think,  be  a  better  design,  or  a  more  unexcep- 
tionable pretence,  than  to  advance  the  sceptre  of  Christ  in  pro- 
moting the  due  authority  of  his  church ;  and  yet  even  upon 
this  the  devil  can  forge  such  blessed  maxims  and  conclusions  as 
these. 

(1.)  That  since  Christ  has  two  kingdoms  in  the  world,  on^  bis 
providential  over  all  things,  as  he  is  God ;  the  other  his  mediato- 
rial, belonging  to  him  as  head  of  his  church,  with  a  full  subor- 
dination of  the  former  to  his  latter,  during  this  world :  men  are 
apt  to  reckon  of  kings  as  his  vicegerents,  only  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  former  of  these,  but  cnurch  officers  as  his  deputies 
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for  governing  the  latter;  and  conseqaehtly,  that  the  sceptre  ought 
to  submit  to  the  keys,  and  Christ's  providential  kingdom  to  come 
\xnder  his  mediatonal:  a  principle  which  the  pope  and  some. 
others  (should  opportimity  serve)  know  how  to  make  no  small 
XLse  of. 

(2.)  That  these  ecclesiastical  deputies  of  Christ,  by  virtue  of  a 
power  immediately  derived  from  him,  may  meet  togemei^  and  con- 
stilt  about  church  afiairs,  when  and  where  they  ^all  think  fit,  in 
suiy  part  or  place  of  their  prince's  dominions,  without  his  consent ; 
and  if  they  shall  judge  it  requisite,  excommunicate  him  too.  And 
then  Buchanan  tells  the  world,  <'  that  he^  who  is  thrown  out  of  the 
ohurch  by  excommunication,  is  not  worthy  to  live."  And  he 
might,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  told  us  also,  in  what  soil  such  doc- 
trines root  deepest  elnd  thrive  best. 

(3.)  That  these  ecclesiastical  deputies  of  Christ  have  the  sole 
cognizance  and  decisive  power  in  all  spiritual  causes,  and  in  all 
civil,  and  also  in  ordine  ad  spiritualia. 

(4.)  That  a  minister  of  Christ  uttering  any  thing,  though  sedi- 
tion or  treason,  in  the  execution  of  his  ministerial  omce,  and  in  the 
pulpit,  is  not  to  be  accountable  for  it  to  any  civil  court,  but  only 
to  the  tribunal  of  Christ ;  to  wit,  the  church  (or,  in  other  words,  to 
those  who  call  themselves  so).  Forasmuch  as  ^'  the  spirit  of  the 
prophets"  (they  tell  us)  is  to  be  "  subject  to,  and  judged  by,  only 
the  prophets." 

(5.)  That  when  reKgion  is  in  danger  (of  which  they  themselves 
are  to  be  the  sole  judges)  they  may  engage  in  an  oath  or  confede- 
racy against  the  standing  laws  of  the  country,  which  they  are 
actually  of,  and  belong  to ;  and  then  plead  that  they  cannot  in  con- 
science turn  to  the  obedience  required  by  those  laws,  because  of 
the  obligation  of  the  said  oath. 

And  now,  if  this  be  the  grand  charter,  and  these  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  the  execution  thereof  be  committed 
wholly  to  a  sort  of  ecclesiastics,  (and  those  made  such  by  none  but 
themselves,)  it  will  in  good  earnest  behove  kings  and  princes  to 
turn  their  thrones  into  stools  of  repentance ;  for  upon  these  terms, 
I  know  not  where  else  they  can  expect  to  sit  safe.  As  for  the  late 
troubles  and  confusions  caused  in  these  poor  kingdoms  by  the  same 
rebellious  ferment,  and  carried  on  much  more  by  black  coats  than 
by  red,  we  shall  find  that  they  all  moved  by  the  spring  of  a  few, 
specious,  abused  words.  Such  as  the  Spirit,  Christian  liberty,  the 
power  of  godliness,  the  sceptre  and  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  like.  Touching  which  it  will  be  found  no  such  strange  or  new 
thing  for  Sat^n  to  teach  rebellion,  as  well  as  to  manage  a  tempta- 
tion, in  scripture  phrase.  He  can  trepan  a  Jephtha  into  a  vow  and 
solemn  oath,  and  then  bind  him,  under  fear  of  perjury,  to  perform 
it  by  a  horrid  and  inhuman  murder.  And  in  a  word,  by  a  bold 
and  shameless  pretence  of  God's  cause,  he  can  baffle  and  break 
through  any  of  his  commands. 
Vol.  n.— 44 
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And  thus,  at  len^,  I  have  upon  the  matter  despatched  what  I 
bad  to  say  upon  this  text  and  subject ;  a  subject  of  such  vast  im- 
{)ortance,  that  it  would  be  but  to  upbraid  any.  hearer,  to  enforce  it 
by  any  further  argument  than  itself.     For  can  we  have  a  ht^ber 
concern  at  stake,  than  onr  happiness  in  both  worlds,  or  a  subiiler 
gamester  to  win  it  from  us,  than  he  who  understands  his  game  so 
perfectly  sveUy  that  though  he  stakes  nothing,  yet  never  plays  fisr 
less  than  all,  in  any  of  nis  temptations?     Which  bein^  our  case, 
should  not  he  who  is  so  wise,  a?  to  see  the  danger  he  is  in,  be  so 
wise  also,  as  not  to  cast  the  least  pleasing  look  or  glance  upon  any 
of  his  insidious  offers?   especially  in  their  first  addresses,  when 
they  paint  and  flatter  ipost ;  considering,  that  nothing  ever  flatters, 
but  what  is  false ;  nor  paints  but  what,  without  it,  would  appear 
exceedingly  ugly.     There  cannot  certainly  be  a  greater  and  juster 
reproach  to  an  intelligent  being,  than  to  barter  away  ^ory  and 
immortality  for  baubles  and  fancies,  to  lose  paradise  for  an  apple, 
to  damn  one's  soul  to  please  one's  palate ;  and  in  a  word,  to  be 
tempted  with  such  proposals,  as  the  proposer  himself  shall  ex- 
tremely scorn  and  laugh  at  us  for  accepting.    For  what  is  all  this, 
but  the  height  of  mockery  as  well  as  miseiy,  the  very  sting  of 
death,  and  uke  being  murdered  (as  the  best  of  kings  was)  by  a 
disguised  executioner  ?     For  such  a  one  the  tempter  ever  was  and 
will  be  ;  never  accosting  us  with  a  smile,  but  he  designs  us  a  stab ; 
nor  on  the  other  hand  ever  frightening  those  whom  he  would  de- 
stroy.    Such  a  course,  he  well  knows,  will  not  do  his  work ;  but 
that  if  he  would  attempt  and  ruin  a  man  effectually,  silence  and 
suddenness  are  his  surest  ways;  and  he  must  take  heed  of  giving 
an  alarm,  where  he  intends  a  surprise.     No ;  we  may  be  sure  that 
he  understands  the  arts  of  tempting  too  well,  not  to  know,  that  the 
less  he  appears,  the  more  he  is  nke  to  do,  and  that  the  tempter 
himself  is  no  temptation.     He  is,  indeed,  an  old,  thorough-paced, 
experienced  sophister,  and  has  ways  to  make  the  very  natures  and 
properties  of  things  equivocate.     He  can,  if  need  be^  shroud  a 
glutton  in  a  fast,  and  a  miser  in  a  feast ;  and  though  the  veiy 
nature  of  swine  hurries  them  into  the  foulest  dirt  and  mire,  yet 
to  serve  a  turn,  we  read  he  can  make  them  nm  as  ^dolently  into 
the  water. 

Still  his  way  is  to  amuse  the  world  with  show^s  and  shadows, 
surface  and  outside;  and  thereby  to  make  good  that  old  maxim 
in  philosophy,  that  in  all  that  occurs  to  the  eye,  it  is  not  sub- 
stance, but  only  colour  and  figure  which  we  see.  This  has  been 
his  practice  from  the  be^ning,  from  the  very  infancy  and  non- 
age of  the  world  to  this  day;  but  whatsoever  it  was  then  in 
those  early  times,  shall  we,  whose  lot  has  oast  us  upon  these 
later  ages,  and  thereby  set  us  upon  their  shoulders,  giving  us  all 
the  advantages  of  warning,  and  observations  made  to  our  hands, 
all  the  benefits  of  example,  and  the  assurances  of  a  long  and 
various  experience ;  shall  we,  I  say,  af\er  all  this,  suffer  ourselves 
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to  be  fooled  with  the  wretched,  thu),  transparent  artiiSces  of  modem 
<li98iinulation  ?  with  eyes  turned  up  in  prayer  to  Grod,  but  swelling 
'^vith  spite  and  envy  towards  men?  with  a  purity  above  mortal 
pitchy  professed  (or  rather  proclaimed)  in  words,  without  so  much 
33  common  honesty  seen  in  actions?  with  reformation  so  loudly 
sind  speciously  pretended,  but  nothing  but  sacrilege  and  rapine 
practised  ? 

This  was  the  just  and  true  character  of  the  blessed  times  of  forty- 
one  ;  and  one  would  think  it  a  great  pity,  that  the  same  cheat 
sbould  pass  upon  the  same  nation  twice.  For  nothing  but  the  utter 
subversion  of  church  and  state  was  driven  at,  by  Satan  and  hit?  in- 
struments, in  what  was  then  done:  and  lies,  oaths,  and  armies' 
(raised  in  strength  of  both)  were  the  means  by  which  they  effected 
it.  In  short,  the  nadon  was  to  be  blindfolded,  in  order' to  its  being 
buffeted  ;  and .  Samson  to  have  his  ^es  put  out,  before  he  could  be 
made  fool  enoueh  to  kill  himself  for  company.  All  grant,  that  the 
actB  of  the  understanding  should,  in  order  of  nature,  lead  and  go 
before  the  acts  of  the  will;  and  accordingly  Satan  is  always  so 
much  a  philosopher,  as  to  know  that  there  is  no  debauching  the  one, 
but  b^  first  deluding  the  other. 

It  IS  indeed  no  small  degree  of  iknpudence  (as  common  as  it  is) 
for  men  to  dare  to  own  pretences,  contrary  to  what  they  actually  and 
▼iably  practise ;  and  yet,  to  show  how  much  ^  the  world  is  made 
for  the  bold'  (as  the  saying  is),  this  has  been  the  constant  course  c^ 
it  with  an  unfailing  success  attending  it.  For  as  long  as  knaves 
will  pretend,  and  fools  believe  (as  it  is  seldom  but  they  keep 
pace  with  one  another),  the  devil's  interest  is  sure  to  be  served  by 
both.  And  therefore,  if  after  all  this  long  scene  of  fallacy  and  im- 
posture (so  infinitelv  dishonourable  to  oar  very  nature)  we  would 
effectually  obviate  the  same  for  the  future ;  let  us,  in  God's  name, 
and  in  the  first  place,  resolve  once  with  ourselves  to  act  as  rational 
creatures ;  that  is  to  say,  let  us  carry  an  open,  steady,  and  impar- 
tial eye  upon  what  men  do,  in  spite  of  any  thing  which  they  shall  or 
can  say.  And,  in  the  next  place,  let  us,  as  Christians,  encounter 
our  grand  enemy  the  tempter,  with  these  two  best  of  weapons  put 
into  our  hands  by  the  great  Captain  of  our  salvation,  watchfulness 
and  prayer ;  and  if  bv  Uiese  blessed  means,  God  shall  discover  and 
lay  open  to  us  his  delusions,  we  may  thank  ourselves  if  we  £ill  by 
his  temptations. 

To  which  God,  Ae  great  Fountain  and  Father  of  light,  who 
alone  can  scatter  all  those  mists  and  defeat  those  stratagems,  which 
the  prince  of  darkness  has  hitherto  blinded  and  abused  the  world 
by;  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  everaiore.  Amen. 
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Jesus  sodth  unto  fdmy  Thomas^  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  Aou  had 
believed:  blessed  are  they  who  liave  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed, 

Christ,  the  great  Sun  of  righteousness  and  Saviour  of  the  worid, 
having  by  a  glorious  rising,  after  a  red  and  a  bloody  setting,  pro- 
claimed his  oeity  to  men  and  angels;  and  by  a  complete  triumph 
oyer  the  two  grand  enemies  of  mankind,  sin  and  death,  set  up  the 
everlastmg  gospel  in  the  room  of  all  false  religions,  has  now,  as  it 
were,  changed  the  Persian  superstition  into  the  Christian  devotioD ; 
and  without  the  least  approach  to  the  idolatry  of  the  fomier,  and 
made  it  henceforth  the  duty  of  all  nations,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to 
ivorship  the  rising  sun. 

But  as  the  sun  does  not  display  his  risbg  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  together,  nor  to  the  same  region  shows  his  whole  light  at 
the  same  instant;  but  by  weaker  glimmerings  at  the  first,  gra- 
dually ascends  to  clearer  and  clearer  discoveries,  and  at  length 
beams  it  forth  with  a  full  diffusion :  so  Christ  here  discovered  him- 
self after  his  rising,  not  to  all  his  aposdes  at  once,  nor  to  any  of 
them  with  the  same  evidence  at  first,  but  by  several  ascending  in- 
stances and  arguments ;  till  in  the  end  he  shone  out  in  his  full 
meridian,  and  made  the  proof  of  his  resurrection  complete  in  hb 
ascension. 

Thomas  we  have,  one  of  the  last  in  this  chorus,  resolving  to  tie 
his  understanding  close  to  his  senses  ;  to  believe  no  further  than  he 
could  see,  nor  to  venture  himself  but  where  he  could  feel  his  way: 
he  would  not,  it  seems,  take  a  miracle  upon  hearsay,  nor  resolve  his 
creed  upon  report,  nor,  in  a  word,  see  with  any  eyes  but  his  own. 
No,  he  must  trace  the  print  of  the  nails,  follow  the  spear  into  our 
Saviour's  side,  till  he  even  touched  the  miracle,  and  felt  the  artide 
of  the  resurrection. 

But  as  in  the  too  inquisitive  beliolder,  who  is  not  content  to 
behold  the  sun  by  reflection,  but  by  a  direct  intuition  of  his 
glorious  body,  there  comes  such  a  light,  as  at  the  same  time  both 
mforms  and  chastises  the  over-curious  eye ;  so  Christ  here,  in 
his  discovering  himself  to  this  doubting  apostle,  condescends  in- 
deed to  convince  him  in  his  own  way;  but  so,  that  while  he 
complies  with  his  infirmity,  he  also  upbraids  his  infidelity; 
humouring  his  patient,  but  not  paring  his  distemper :    and  yet    . 
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^"     this    \rith    so  gentle  a  hand,  and  such  an  allay  of  sweetness, 

that     the  reproof  is  only  collateral   or  consequential,  not  directly 

reproaching  him  for  his  unbelief,  but  implicitly  reflecting  upon 

*^>     t>y   commanding  the  belief  of  others:   nothing,  in  the  mean 

^iic^e,  sharp  or  corrosive  dropping  from  his  healing  lips,  even   in 

passing  such  a  reprehension  upon   his  disciple.     He  only  shows 

bim    his  blind  side  in  an  opposite  instance,  and  so  leaves  him  to 

read    his  own  case  in  an  antithesis,  and  to  shame  himself  by  a 

comparison. 

Now,  inasmuch   as  the  distinguishing  eminency  of  the  blessing 

so    emphatically  here  pronounced  by  our  Saviour  upon  a  faith,  or 

assent  sprin^ng  not  from  sight,   but  a  much  higher  principle, 

must  needs  miport  a  peculiar  excellency  of  the  said  faith ;  for  its 

stirmounting  all  those  high  difficulties  and  impediments  attending 

it,   thou^  still  with  a  suflScient  reason  to  found   it  upon :   (for 

tliat  Chnst  never  rewards  any  thing  with  a  blessing,  but  so  for  as  it 

is  a  duty  ;  nor  makes  any  thing  a  duty,  but  what  is  highly  rational:) 

this,  I  say,  is  most  certain.     But  then  as  for  those  various  and 

diflerent  objects,  which  a  genuine  faith  ought  to  come  up  to  the 

belief  of,  we  must  not  think  that  the  same  strength,  as  to  the  kind 

or  degree  of  it,  will  be  able  to  match  them  all;  for  even  the 

particular  resurrection  of  our  Saviour,  and  that  general  one  of 

all  men  at  the  last  day,  will  be  found  to  stand  upon  very  difierent 

bottoms:   the  many  difficulties,  if  not  also  paradoxes,  allegeable 

against  the  resurrection  of  a  body,  after  a  total  dissolution  thereof, 

being  infinitely  greater   and    harder  to  be  accounted    for,  than 

any  that  can  be  brought  against  the  resurrection  of  a  body  never 

yet  dissolved,  but  only  once  again  united  to  the  soul  which  it  had 

belonged  to  before.      ' 

Besides  which,  there  have,  as  to  this  latter  sort  of  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  been  several  instances  of  persons  so  raised  again,  both 
before,  and  in  our  Saviour's  time.  And  in  truth,  as  to  the  very 
notion  of  the  thing  itself,  there  appears  not  the  least  contradiction  in 
it  to  any  known  principle  of  reason ;  no,  nor  yet  (which  is  more^ 
does  there  seem  any  greater  difficulty  to  cbnceive,  how  God  shoula 
remand  a  departed  soul  into  its  formier  body,  while  remaining  entire 
and  undissolved  ;  than  that  after  he  had  formed  a  body  for  Adam, 
he  should  presently  breathe  into  it  (so  formed)  a  living  soul,  as  we 
read  in  the  second  of  Genesis. 

So  that  St.  Paul's  question,  in"  Acts  xxvi.  8,  proceeded  upon 
very  obvious,  as  well  as  great  reason.  "  Why,"  says  he,  "  should 
it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the 
dead  ?"  pointing  therein,  no  doubt,  only  to  the  latter  sort  of  resurrec- 
tion, specified  in  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  and  which  alone  he  was  ' 
at  that  time  discoursing  of. 

But  on  the  contraiy,  if  we  consider  that  other  sort  of  resurrec- 
tion of  a  body  raised  after  an  utter  dissolution  of  it  into  its  first 
materials ;  neiflier  has  the  world  yet,  as  to  the  matter  of  fact,  ever 

20 
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seen  any  ezdmple  thereof;  nor,  as  to  the  theoiy  of  the  same,  does 
the  reason  of  man  well  comprehend  how  it  can  be  done.  So  that 
the  belief  of  this  must  needs  have  been  exceedinglj  more  difficult 
than  that  of  the  former. 

Which  obserFations  having  been  thus  premised,  1  diali   now 
proceed  to  close  them  all  wim  aomethbg  more  direct  to  the  main 
subject  of  the  text,  our  blessed  Saviour's  resurrection.     Touching 
which,  though  (as  it  has  been  already  noted>  his  short  continn- 
ance  under  death  fully  rescued  his  sacred  boay  from  all  putrefac- 
tion, and  consequently  rendered  his  resurrection  a  thing  of  much 
easier  speculation,  and    liable    to  fewer   objections,  as  well    as 
attended   with  lesser  difficulties,  than  the  resurrection  of  men's 
bodies  aHer  a  total  dissolution  of  them  can  be  imagined  to  be; 
nevertheless,  it  being  a  thing  so  confessjedly  above  all  the  powers 
of  nature,  and   so  much   an  exception  from  the  common  lot  of 
mortality,  it  could   not  but  offer  itself  to  the  apprehensions  of 
bare  reason   under  great  disad\^ntage6  of  credibility;  especially 
when    the  arguments  brought  from   particular  attestations,  were 
to  encounter  the  prejudice  of  a  general  experience ;  nothing  being 
more  certain,  than  that  men  commonly  do  not  so  much  believe, 
or  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are,  but  as  they   use  to  be: 
custom  for  the  most  part  passing  for  the  world's  demonstration,  and 
men  rarely  extending  their  belief  beyond  the  compass  of  what  they 
observe  ;  so  that  bare  authority  urged  against  or  beside  the  report 
of  sense,  may  sometimes,  and  m  some  cases,  control,  yet  it  seldom 
convinces  the  judgment;  and  though  possibly,  meeting  with  a 
modest  temper,  it  may  in  some  cases  impose  silence,  yet  it  ve^ 
rarely  and  hardly  procures  assent. 

And  probably  Thomas's  reason,  arguing  from  the  common 
topics  of  the  world,  might  sug^t  to  his  unbelief  such  kind  of 
doubts  and  objections  about  his  master's  resurrection,  as  these. 
'^  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  put  to  death  upon  the  cross,  and  being 
dead,  was  laid,  and  sealed  up  in  his  sepulchre,  strictly  watched 
with  a  guard  of  soldiers.  But  I  am  told  and  ^required  to  believe, 
that  notwithstanding  all  this  he  is  risen,  and  indeed  alive.  Now 
surely  things  suitame  to  the  stated  course  of  nature,  should  be 
believed  before  such  as  are  quite  beside  it ;  and  for  a  dead  roan 
to  return  to  life  is  preternatural ;  but  that  those  who  report  this 
may  be  mistaken,  is  very  natural  and  usual.  Dead,  I  saw  him : 
but  that  he  is  risen,  I  only  hear;  in  what  I  see  with  my  eyes,  1 
cannot  easily  be  deceived ;  but  in  what  I  only  hear,  I  may,  and 
often  am. 

*' Neither  can  bare  report  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  of 
belief;  because  things  confessedly  false  have  been  as  confidently 
reported ;  nor  is  any  thing,  though  never  so  strange  and  odd, 
ever  almost  told  of,  but  somebody  or  other  is  as  poatively 
vouched  to  have  seen  it.  Besides  that  the  united  testimony  of 
all  ages  and  places  will  not  gain  credence  against  one  particular 
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^SKperitnent  of  sense.;  ^d  what  then  can  the  jmrtieular  tepdrt  of  a 
^w  conclude  against  the  general  experience  of  so  many  people-  and 
Kftatiofis,  who  hsul  never  seen  any  thing  like  it? 

**  Moreover,   as   the    repcMrters   were    but    few,  so    they   were 
generally   looked    upon    as    persons    of   little    depth    and    great 
simplicity,   and    such    qualifications    too    frequently   render   men 
▼ery  credulous*     They  were  also  frighted  and  disturbed,  and  there- 
fore the  more  likely  to  mistake;  and  might  likewise  be  very  de- 
^rous,  both  for  their  master's  honour  and  their  own  credit,  that  he ' 
should  make,  good  his  word,  and  promise  of  rising  from  the  dead, 
hy  an  actual  resurrection ;  and  upon  that  account  (as  great  desire 
naturally  disposes  to  a  belief  of  the  thing  desired)  they  might  be 
so   much  the  proner  to  believe,  that  he  actually  did   so.      But 
above  all,  why  did  he  not,  after  he  was  risen,  shew  himself  to  the 
iSanhedrim,  to  the  Sbribes  and  Pharisees,  and  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews,  openly  in  the  temple,  or  in  the   market-place  ?    For  this 
doubtless  would  have  been  a  much  more  effectual  way  of  con- 
vincing the  Jews,  than  the  bare  testimony  of  his  own   disciples, 
which  might  be  liable  to  many,  and -those  very  plausible  excep- 
tions (with    the  Jews    at  least),   since  nothing  commonly  more 
detracts  from  the  credibility  of  a  report,  than  the  credulity  of 
.  the  reporter.  . 

'^  Besides  all  which,  there  appears  also  something  of  inconsistency 
in  the  main  report;  for  that  some  report  him  to  have  appeared  in 
one  shape,  ana  some  in  another;  whereas  truth  uses  to  be  uniform, 
and  one  man  naturally  should  have  but  one  shape ;  all  agreeing  that 
in  the  telling,  of  any  stpry,  variety  (especially  as  to  the  chief  subject 
of  it)  is  very  suspicions. ' 

These,  and  the  like  objections,  I  say,  might  be,  and  no  doubt 
actually  were  made,  both  by  Thomas  himself,  and  several  others, 
against  the  resurrection  of  our  blessed  Saviour ;  and  how  little 
weight  soever  we  may  allow  them  in  point  of  strict  argument, 
they  have  so  much  however  of  plausibility  and  verisimilitude  in 
them,  as  may  well  warrant  that  remark  oi  Calvin  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Namely,  "That  Christ,  in  manifesting  his  resurrection  to 
the  world,  proceeded  after  a  very  different  way  from  what  mere 
human  sense  or  reason  would  probably  have  suggested  or  looked  for 
in  such  a  case.^'*  Nevertheless  1  do  not  much  question,  but  the 
foregoing  objections  may  be  fully  answered  and  fairly  accounted  for 
by  the  respective  solutions  which  shall  be  here  given  of  them,  and 
applied  to  them :  and  in  onler  to  this,  I  shall  lay  down  these  pre- 
liminary considerations. 

1.  That  the  truth  of  a  proposition  being  once  sufficiently  and 
duly  proved,  no  objections  afterwards  brought  against  it  can 
invalidate  or  disprove  the  truth  of  the  said  proposition;  and  con-« 

*  Quarnqoam  alitor  quaro  carnia  noatre  aeoaaa  eipeteret,  reaurrectionein  auam 
Cbristus  patefecit ;  hec  taroen  qua:  illi  placait  ratio,  nobia  quoqne  optima  videri  debet, 
Colv.  in  Harm,  Evang^iiUpruMt  p.  373. 
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sequeiitly^that  a  man  is  obliged  to  beliere  the  same,  thougb  se^^entl 
objections  should  be  produced  against  it,  which  he  is  by  no  means 
able  to  answer. 

2.  That  our  Saviour,,  having  done  so  many  miraculous  works  in 
the  sight  of  his  enemies  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt  concerning 
them,  as  to  matter  of  fact,  ought  not,  even  by  his  enemies  f  hem- 
selves,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  said  works  (upon  the  strictest 
terms  of  reason),  to  be  looked  upon  in  this  dispute  about  his  resurrec- 
tion, as  a  person  confined  to,  or  acting  by  the  bare  measures  of 
nature ;  and  consequently,  that  all  argument  against  it,  taken  from 
these  measures  (they  themselves  being  judges),  are  to  be  rejected 
as  inconclusive  and  impertinent. 

3.  That  God  intended  not  the  gospel  (of  which  most  tbin^ 
relating  to  the  person « and  works  of  our  Saviour,  no  less  dian  hts 
doctrine,  make  an  integral  part)  should  be  received  by  mankind 
upon  the  evidence  of  demonstration,  but  by  the  rational  assent 
of  feith. 

4.  That  this  faith  ought  to  be  so  far  under  the  influence  of  the 
will,  as  thereby  to  render  it  an  act  of  choice,  and  consequently  free ; 
and  on  that  account  fit  for  a  reward. 

5.  That  in  order  to  its  being  so,  not  all  possibility,  but  only  all 
just  reason  of  doubting,  ought  to  be  excluded  by  it,  and  reckoned 
inconsistent  with  it.     And, 

6.  And  lastly,  that  such  an  irresistible,  overpowering  evidence  of 
the  object,  as  is  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  clear  and  immediate  sight, 
is  not  well  consistent  with  such  a  freedom  of  tlie  act  of  faith  as  we 
are  now  speaking  of;  forasmuch  as  it  determines  the  mind  to  an 
assent  naturally  beyond  its  power  to  withhold  or  deny;  let  men 
object  or  pretend  what  they  will  to  the  contrary. 

These  considerations,  I  say,  or  some  of  them,  duly  applied,  will 
account  for  every  thing  which  is  or  may  be  objected  against  the 
resurrection  of  our  Saviour.  And  accordingly,  in  answer  to  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  objections,  to  wit,  that  things  according  to  the 
common  stated  course  of  nature  ought  to  be  believed  before  such  as 
are  beside  it ;  and  that  it  is  beside^  as  well  as  above  the  course  of 
nature,  for  a  dead  man  to  return  to  life ;  but  that  those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  report  such  strange  things,  may  be  deceived  in  what  they 
report,  is  very  natural  and  usual. 

To  this  I  say,  that  although  I  readily  grant  this  latter  proposi- 
tion to  be  true ;  yet  the  former,  upon  which  the  objection  chiefly 
bears,  I  cannot  allow  to-  be  universally  so,  but  only  cateris 
paribus :  that  is  to  say,  supposing  the  ground  of  the  arguments 
on  both  sides  to  be  equal ;  and  that  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  not 
always  the  bare  difference  of  nature,  in  the  things  or  objects  pro- 
posed to  our  belief,  which  is  the  cause  that  one  of  them  should  be 
believed .  by  us  rather  than  another ;  but  it  is  the  disparity  of  the 
grounds  and  motives  upon  which  the  said  things  are  to  be 
believed,  which   must  determine  our  belief   in  such  a   case.    It 
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must  be  confes^d,  that  for  a  man  to  be  mistaken,  or  judge  wrong 

of  a  thing,  is  but  too  natural  to  mankind ;  and  that,  oq  the  other 

side,  for    a   man  to  rise  from  the  dead,  is  both  beside  and  above 

nature.      ^Nevertheless,  in  some  cases  and  instances  there  may  be 

greater    reason  to  believe  this  latter  (as  strange  and  preternatural 

as   it   is),    than   (in  certain  cases)  to  believe  some  other  events, 

though    perfectly  natural.      As,  for  instance,  that  Lazarus   being 

dead,   and  laid  in  the  grave,  should  continue  there  till  he  rotted 

to  dust,   vras  a  thing  in  all  respects   according  to  the  course  of 

nature  ;    and  on  the  contrary,  that  he  ^uld  rise  from  thence, 

after  he  had  lain  there  four  days,  was  a  thing  as  much  above  and 

beside    it ;   and  yet  for  all  this,  there  was  a  great  deal  more  rea^ 

son  for    the  belief  of  this,  than  of  the  other;  forasmuch  as  this 

was    undeniably  attested    by  a   multitude   of   eye-witnesses,  who 

beheld  this  great  wodic,  and  neither  coukl  be  deceived  themselves, 

nor  have  any  the  least  purpose  of  deceiving  others,  in  what  they 

reported.     Nor  did  the  Jews  at  all  except  against  what  was  told 

them  concerning   Lazarus,  upon  any  of  those  two  forementioned 

accounts,  but  fully  and  firmly  believed  what  they  had  heard,  and 

that  with  such  an  absolute   assurance,  that  they  took  up  de^^ns 

of  killing  Lazarus  himself,  to  prevent  people's  flocking  after  bun, 

and   bein^  converted,  by  the  sieht  of   him ;    which,   had   thev 

believed  him  still  dead,  was  surely  such  a. method  of  dealing  with 

him,  as  common  sense  and  reason  would  never  have  thou^t  of. 

But, 

2.  Whereas  the  next  objection  represents  Thomas  pleading,  as  a 
reason  of  his  present  unbelief,  that  he  saw  our  Saviour  dead  and 
buried,  but  only  hears  that  he  is  risen :  and  that  he  can  hardly  be 
deceived  in  what  he  sees,  but  in  what  he  hears  he  easily  may. 

I  answer,  that  as  to  the  simple '  apprehensions  of  these  two 
senses,  one  takes  in  its  respective  object^ by  as  sure  a  |>erception 
as  the  other,  though  perhaps  not  so  quick  nor  so  refined.  But  the 
mistake  in  either  of  these  is  not  .from  any  failure  in  the  bare 
simple  perception  of  its  proper  object,  but  from  the  judgment 
passed  by  the  understanding  faculty  upon  the  said  pei^^eptions,  in 
wrongly  affirming  or  denying  something  concerning  them.  Thus 
in  the  present  case,  Thomas,  on  the  one  side,  had  seen  his  Lord 
dead  and  buried,  with  his  own  eyes;  and  on  the  other,  heard 
that  he  was  risen  from  the  dead,  from  the  mouth  of  several  known 
witnesses  unanimously  affirming  it ;  in  which  argument  the  point 
turns  not  upon  this,  that  the  sight  represents  and  reports  its 
object  more  surely  than  the  hearing,  but  upon  the  qualifications 
of  the  witnesses,  attesting  what  had  passed  concerning  the  objects 
of  either.  And  this  being  so  much  more  advantageous,  in  point 
of  credibility,  on  the  disciples'  side  than  on  Thomas's,  had  there 
really  been  an  inconsistency  between  both  their  testimonies,  that 
of  the  disciples  ought  in  reason  to  have  outweighed  and  taken 
place  of  his.  But  to  render  his  unbelief  so  much  the  more 
Vol.  n.— 45  2o2 
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inexcusable,  there  was  no  inconsistency  at  all  betwee&  what  had 
been  affirmed  b^  Thomas  himself,  and  what  was  afterwards  testified 
by  his  fellow-disciples.  For  as  Thomas  was  an  ocular  witness  of 
Christ's  death  and  burial,  so  were  the  other  disoiples  of  his  resur- 
rection ;  haying  actually  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.  And  as  he 
had  no  cause  to  doubt  of  their  veracity  in  what  he  told  him,  so 
neither  had  he  any  reason  to  doubt  of  the  credibilily  of  the  thing 
told  by  them.  Forasmuch  as  Thomas  himself  had  seen  three 
instances  of  persons  raised  fiom  the  dead  by  our  Sayiour,  during 
the  time  of  his  converse  widi  him :  all  which  must  needs,  npoa 
the  strictest  terms  of  reason,  render  his  unbelief  and  doubting 
of  our  Saviour's  own  resurrection  (so  unquestionably  attested) 
utterly  indefensible.     But  to  proceed : 

3,  It  being  above  objected  also,  that  several  reports  found  at  last 
to  be  confessedly  £adse,  have  yet  for  some  time  been  as  confidently 
vouched  for  true,  as  this  now  before  us  was  or  could  be ;  and 
moreover,  that  there  is  hardly  any  report  so  false,  strange,  and  un- 
usual, but  that  some  have  been  as  positively  affirmed  by  others  to 
have  been  eye* witnesses  of  the  same : 

In  answer  to  which,  all  thb  must  be  granted  to  be  extieQwff 
true,  but  withal  nothing  to  the  purpose,  since  if  it  proves  any 
thing,  it  must  prove  a  great  deal  too  mucby  viz.,  that  there  is 
no  credit  to  be  rationaUy  ^ven  to  air^  thing  that  we  hear,  faov 
credible  soever  in  itself.  For  certain  it  is,  that  many,  even  the 
grossest  falsehoods,  have  been  reported,  received,  and  actuaiij 
believed  as  true;  and  many  stories  certainly  true  have  (for  a 
considerable  time  at  least)  been  absdiutely  rejected  as  Mse: 
and  if  this  must  pass  for  a  sufficient  reason  to  deny,  or  so  mudi 
as  to  suspect  and  question  every  thing  else  reported  to  us  to 
be  so  likewise,  then  ferewell  all  ratioasu  belief,  credit,  and  cer- 
tainty, as  being  hereby  quite  sent  packing  oat  of  the  wodd. 
But, 

4.  It  is  yet  further  argued,  that  as  the  united  testimony  and 
report  of  all  places  and  ages  will  not  gain  credence  against  so  mudi 
as  one  particular  experiment  of  sense ;  so  much  less  can  the  ]xuy 
ticular  report  of  a  few  persons  conclude  any  thing  against  the 
universal  experience  of  all. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  account  given  by  those  few  dis- 
ciples, of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  was  so  far  finom  being  con* 
trary  to  the  univelrsal  experience  and  sense  of  mankind,  eqwciallj 
those  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation,  Aat  the  Old  TestameDt, 
as  well  as  the  New,  has  several  examples  upon  record,  of  persons 
who  had  been  raised  from  the  dead.;  which  being  so  well  knom 
to  the  Jews,  might  juady  pass  rather  for  so  many  proo&,  and 
confirmations  of  the  credibility  of  our  Saviour's  resuirection, 
than  that  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  after  such  preceding  instances 
of  so  like  a  nature,  should  be  supposed  to  carry  any  thing  in  it 
contradictory  to  the  common  sense  and  opinion  of   the  ivorU. 
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Besides  aQ  which,  those  words  of  Herod,  tipon  his  hearing  of  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  seem  here  ireiy  observable ;  ^^  It  is  John,"  says 
He,  **  whom  I  beheaded ;  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,*'  &c. 

These  words,  I  saj',  so  readily  uttered  by  him,  without  any  pre* 
wious  demur  or  stram  of  thought,  could  not  biit  show  that  the 
resurrectioa  froih  the  dead,  of  some  particular  persons,  even  as 
to  this  life,  was  no  such  strange  unheard-of  notion  with  him  and 
the  rest  of  the  Jews,  but  that  they  were  so  &r  at  least  acquainted 
'with  it,  as  to  account  it  neither  impossible  nor  incredible. 
But, 

5.  It  is  again  alleged,  for  the  invalidating  of  the  report  made 
by  the  disciples  concerning  our  Saviour,  that  Ae  fright  and  dis- 
torbance  they  were  under,  upon  our  Saviour^s  crucifixion,  and 
the  rage  expressed  by  the  Jews  against  his  disciples,  as  well  as 
against  himself,  might  naturally  enough  bring  upon  them  such  a 
confusion  of  thought,' and  aptness  to  mistake,  as  might  very  well 
lessen  the  certainty,  and  consequently  take  off  much  of  the  credit 
of  their  testimony. 

To  which  I-  answer,  that  fears  or  fiights  do  not  so  operate 
upon  the  outward  senses,  as  to  supersede  or  hinder  them  in  their 
first  and  simple  apprehensions  of  their  respective  objects,  which 
are  also  naturally  the  clearest  and  most  impartial.  I  grant 
indeed  that  fear,  and  some  other  passions,  may  so  divert  the 
steadiness  and  intention  of  the  intellectual  judging  faculty  for 
some  time,  that  it  cannot  presently  form  so  exact  a  jud^ent 
upon  the  objects  tendered  to  it  by  the  senses,  as  otherwise  it 
might  do.  But  still  this'  is  only  an  interrupaon  of  the  acts, 
rather  than  any  dissdilement  of  the  faculty ;  Which,  as  soon  as 
the  present  passion  is  over,  comes  to  debate  and  judge  of  all 
objects  presented  to  it,  as  perfectly  as  it  did  before,  it  is  dis- 
puted, I  know,  in  natural  philosophy,  whether  the  sdnse  being 
duly  qualified^  and  the  object  as  duly  proposed,  and  the  medium 
fittai  to  both,  the  sense  can  be  deceired  in  tiie  apprehension 
of  its  object;  and  it  is  generally  held  in  the  negative.  But  sup^ 
posing  that  the  sense  mi^t  be  deceived,  this  would  make  nothing 
against  us  in  the  present  case ;  forasmuch  as  natural  fallibility 
may  very  well  consist  with  actual  certainty;  nothing  being  more 
true,  than  that  as  a  man  is  capable  of  being  mistaken,  so  on  the 
contrary  he  is  oftentimes  actually  not  mistaken ;  and  whosoever 
is  not  mistaken,  is,  as  to  that  particular  act,  and  with  reference 
to  that  particular  object,  truly  and  properly  certain.  And  this 
was  the  very  case  of  the  disciples  affirming  Christ^s  resurrection, 
from  a  full  conviction  of  their  sight  and  other  senses ;  a  convio- 
tibn  too  strong  and  sure,  to  admit  of  any  reason  sufficient  to 
ovierbear  it.  For  as  to  the  foregoing  objection,  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  fear,  then  supposed  to  have  been  upon  them,  we  hare 
shown  the  weakness^  or  rather  nullity  of  Aat  already;  and  not 
only  so j  but  the  very  proceedings  of  the  Jews  themselves  give  us 
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an  irrefragable  confutation  of  the  same.  For,  if  a  report  C(Hiung 
from  persons  under  an  extreme  fear,  ought  upon  that  score  to 
lose  all  credibilitj,  surely  this  should  on  a  very  eminent  and 
peculiar  occasion,  have  taken  place  in  the  miards  set  byKlate 
to  watch  Christ's  sepulchre ;  who  (as  we  read  in  Matt,  xxviii.  4) 
were  seized  with  such  an  amazing,  dispiriting  fear,  that  ''the}* 
shook,  and  became  as  dead  men."  Nevertheless  the  priests  (do 
fools,  though  something  else)  looked  upon  them  as  very  credible  wit- 
nesses of  what  they  had  seen,  and  afterwards  related  to  them :  and 
cohsequently  judged  their  testimony,  if  contrary,  like  to  prove  so 
disadvantageous  to  their  design,  that  they  thought  they  could  not 
bribe  them  too  high,  nor  buy  their  silence  at  too  dear  a  rate ;  which; 
had  they  thought  that  all  that  was  told  them  was  but  idle  tales,  and 
foundea  only  in  a  panic,  unaccountable  consternation,  no  doubt  thej 
would  never  have  done  at  such  a  price.  For  Jews,  of  all  men,  are 
not  wont  to  part  with  their  money  for  nothing,  or  an  idle  tale,  which 
was  no  more. 

6.  Some  argue  again,  that  since  Christ  had  so  .expressly  and 
openly  beforehand  declared  and  foretold  his  resurrection  from  the 
d«ad,  that  his  adversaries,  as  well  as  his  foUowers,  had  taken  par- 
ticular notice  thereof;  no  doubt  his  disciples  thereupon  could  not 
but  be  highly  concerned,  that  their  master  should  make  good  that 
bis  word  and  promise  in  the  face  of  the  world:  and  accordingly  (as 
great  desire  naturally  disposes  to  fecilitv  of  belief)  they  might  be  sft 
to  persuade  themselves,  diat  the  event  nad  indeed  answered  the  pre- 
diction ;  and  that  he  was  now  actually  risen,  as  he  had  several  tiroes 
promised  them,  while  he  lived  and  conversed  with  them.  Thus 
their  zeal  for  their  Lord's  honour  might  cause  them  strongly  to  de- 
sire, and  that  desire  as  strongly  incline  them  to  believe,  his  resurrec- 
tion.    So,  I  say,  some  argue. 

To  which  I  answer ;  that  as  the  objection  before  this  represented 
the  disciples  in  this  whole  business  as  persons  extremely  weak,  so 
this  would  represent  them  as  equally  wicked ;  the  former,  as  men 
wretchedly  deceived,  and  this  latter,  as  designing  to  deceive  others; 
and  that  by  a  vile,  fraudulent  intrigue,  contrived  and  carried  on  by 
them,  both  for  their  master's  and  their  own  reputation ;  an  intrigue 
so  very  fraudulent,  that  the  known,  unblemished  simplicity,  ihtegnlj, 
and  veracity  of  the  persons  concemeil,  and  so  remarkable  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  makes  it  morally  impossible,  and 
consequently  incredible,  that  persons  of  such  a  character  should  ever 
be  guilty  of  so  foul  a  practice,  and  so  ba3e  a  collusion.  And  no 
more  needs  be  said  for  their  vindication  from  so  impudent  a  ca- 
lumny.    But, 

7.  Whereas  it  is  suggested,  that  nothing  could  be  so  powerfal 
and  effectual  a  means  to  cause  and  propagate  a  belief  of  Christ's 
resurrection,  as  to  have  shown  himself,  after  he  was  risen,  to  the 
scribes  and  pharisees,  and  the  unbelieving  Jews,  openly  in  the 
temple,   or  the  market-place,  which  yet  he  did  not;   I  answer, 
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tliat  supposing  that  Christ,  after  he  was  risen,  had  aj^eared'so 
pablicly  amongst  the  Jews,  as  the  objection  here  requires^  no 
doabt  they  would  have  offered  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  him,  as 
'tliey  had  before  desigi^ed  to  kill  Lazarus,  and  tbtt  for  the  same 
reason.  In  which  case,  had  our  Saviour  vanished  out  of  their 
sight  and  hands  (as  questionless  he  would  have  done,  and  as  he 
tad  once  or  twice  done  from  the  eyes  of  his  own  disciples),  what 
"would  the  Jews  have  concluded  from  hence,  but  that  they  had 
seen  a  ghost,  a  spectre,  or  apparition?  Aiid.  what  conviction 
"would  that  have  wrought  in  th*?m?  Why,  none  at  all,  but  that 
their  senses  had  been  abused  and  imposed  upon  by  some  magical 
illusion.  And  what  good  effect  could  this  have  had  upon  their 
minds,  for  the  bringing  them  to  a  belief  that  Christ  was  truly 
risen  ?  and  much  less  that  he  was  the  Messias  ?  which  yet  was 
the  grand  doctrine  to  be  pr6ved  by  the  resurrection,  and  of 
which  he  had  given  them  '  abundant  proof  before,  by  raising 
Lazarus  and  others  from  the  dead;  which  vet  we  find  had  no 
such  effect  upon  the  generality  of  them  at  all.  This  to  me  seems 
as  clear  reason,  and  as  natural  consequence,  as  the  mind  of  man 
in  such  a  case  can  Avell  be  determined  by.  And  i)o  doubt, 
almighty  God  foresaw  this,  and  many  more  such  consequences, 
which  our  short  reason  can  neither  reach  nor  pierce  into;  foras- 
much as  his  ways  and  counsels  may  and  ou^t  in  all  reason  to 
be  allowed,  to  proceed  by  measures  quite  different  from  ours; 
and  accordingly,  that  he  might  not  think  fit  to  vouchsafe  the 
Jews  the  highest  evidence  of  Christ^s  resurrection,  which  it  was 
capable  of,  who  had  rejected  such  high  evidence  of  the  like 
nature  before ;  but  rather  judged  it  enough  for  him  to  afford 
them  such  evidence  of  it  as  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  convince 
them,  and  consequently  to  render  their  disbelief  thereof  irra- 
tional and  inexcusable;  besides  that  the  highest  evidence  of  an 
object  proposed  to  be  believed,  may  not  consist  with  such  a 
worth  and  merit  in  the  said  belief,  as  may  fit  it  for  a  reward ;  as 
our  Saviour's  words  to  Thomas  in  the  text  manifestly  import. 
From  all  which  I  think  we  may,  upon  solid  grounds,  conclude 
that  the  foregoing  objection'  (how  plausible  soever  it  may  seemi 
at  first)  argues  nothing  against  the  belief  of  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection.   But, 

8.  It  is  moreover  objected,  that  there  is  no  small  disagreement 
found  in  the  main  report  about  our  Saviour's  resurrection ;  as, 
that  some .  of  his  disciples  relate  him  to  have  appeared  in  one 
form  or  shape,  and  some  in  another,  whereas  one  man  naturally 
can  be  allowed  but  one  form  and  shape  :  and  withal  that  he  came 
in  to  his  disciples  while  the  doors  were  shut,  which  seems  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  essential  dimensions  of  a  human  body, 
which  cannot  possibly  pass  through  crevices  or  key-holes,  the 
nature  of  quantity  making  such  a  penetration  con&ssedly  im- 
"ile. 
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To  vhiofa  I  answer,  according  to  the  second  prdiminaij  coo* 
sideration  above  laid  down  by  us,   that  the  bare  measures  of 
nature,  after  so  many  miracles  done  by  our  Saviouc  on  the  one 
side,  and    attested   and  owned  by  the  Jews,   as  surpassing  all 
power  merely  natural,  on  the  other,  ought  by  no  means  to«  be  a 
rule  for  us  to  proceal   by  in  the  present  case.    And   th^eibre, 
to  give  the  objection  its  full  force  and  advantage,  supposing  it 
urged  by  some  Jew  against  the  truth  of  Christ^s  resurrection, 
may  we  not    hereupon  ask  the    said  Jew  this    plain  question, 
Were  the  Jew^  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  and   supernatural 
works  done  by  our  Saviour,  or  were  they  not?    The  latter  can- 
not possibly  be  said ; '  there  being  hardly  a  man   in  Jerusalem 
who  had  not  personalty  seen  some  of  them  done.    And   if  the 
former    be    granted,  upon  what  ground  of  reason  could   those 
Jews  deny,  but  that  he,  who  acted  by  such  a  supernatural  power 
in  some  thines,  nnght  as  well  do  the  same  in  others?  or  pretend 
that  he  who  liad  raised  Lazarus  from  th^  dead  might  not,  if  he 
pleased,  present  himself  in  different  shapes  and  forms;  whether 
it  were  by  differently   qualifying  his  own  body,   as  die   object 
then  offered  io  be  seen^   or  by  differently  disposing   the  risire 
faculty  or  organs  of  sig^t,  in  such  as  were  to  see  it  ?  (as  we  read 
he  actually  did  to  two  of  his  disciples,  whose  eyes  were  so  held, 
that  though  they  looked  upon  him,  yet  they  could  not  actual!} 
know  him,  Luke  xxiv.  16.)    And   upon  the  same  ground  like- 
wise, might  he  not  as  well   by  his  supernatural  power   appeax 
amongst  bis  disciples,  ''  while  the  doors  were  shut?"  John  xx.  19. 
Though  these  woids  taken  in  censu  diviso  (as  the  logicians  speakj, 
and  not  iTi  censu  compositOj  may  be  accounted  for  upon  very  in- 
t^igible  grounds;  that  is  to  say,  that  Christ  came  not  through 
the   doors  continuing  shut,  or  through  chinks  or  key-holes  (as 
some  profanely  word  it),    while  he  passed  into  the  room;  but 
that,   finding    them    shut,   he,   without    any  noise    or    difficulty, 
caused  them  by  his  supernatural  power  to  fiedl  .open  before  him. 
And  even  this  was  enough  to  surprise  his  disciples  so  far,  as  to 
fright,  and  make   them  think  that  they  saw  a  spirit.      \Vhich 
sense  of  the  words,  as  it  is  fair  and  unforced,  and  agreeable  to 
the  common  way  of  speaking,  so  it  infers  not  in  the   least  that 
ffreat  absurdity  m  philosophy  of  a  penetration  of  bodies ;  though 
still  it  must  be  confessed  and  owned,  that  in  all  this  dispute,  our 
Saviour's  body,  after  his  resurrection,  was  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  natural  but  supernatural  body ;  that  is  to  say,  of  quite  dif- 
ferent qualities  fipom  what  it  had  before,  albeit  we  still  granted  it 
to  have  been  the  same  in  substance.     Upon  which  account,  for 
bare  human  reason  to  be  able  to  assign  what  could  or  could  not 
be  done  by  a  body  so  supematurally  qualified  (and  as  it  were 
spiritualized),  I  think  it  no  reproach  to  it  at  all,  freely  to  confess 
itself  wholly  at  a  loss ;  and  consequently,  that  to  argue  from  the 
state  and  natural  properties  of  such   bodies  as  we  cany  about 
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nfl,  to  tbose  of  our  Saviotkr's  body,  dfter  he  was  risen  from  the 
dead,;  would  be  a  manifest  transition  A  eenere  ad  genus ;  and  so  a 
notorious  &uU  and  fallacy  in  argumentation. 

And  thus,  I  hope,  1  have  at  length  thoroughly  examined  and 
p>ne  over  all  or  most  of  those  plausible  ailments,  which  are  or 
Bft^y  be  brought  for  the  justification  of  this  doubting  disciple's 
backwardness  in  believing  his  master's  resnrrection ;  and  trust,  that 
I  have  given  sufficient  and  satisfactoiy  answers  to  them  ail:  But 
as  for  that  objection,  or  rather  senseless  lie,  invented  and  made  use 
of  by  the  Jews  (as  the  evangelists  record),  of  Christ^s  body  being 
stolen  and  conveyed  away  by  hi^  disciples  in  the  night,  while  the 
soldiers' set  to  guard  it  slept;  it  is  attended  with  so  many  improba- 
bilities and  absurdities,  and  those  not  more  directly  contrary  to 
reason  than  ta  common  sense  and  experience,  that  it  hardly  de- 
serves a  serious  confutation. 

For  can  any  man  of  sense  imagine  that  the  soldiers,  set  to 
TTatoh  the  sepulchre,  and  that  with  so  strict  and  severe  an  iniunc- 
tkm  of  car^  and  vigilance,  from  the  priests  and  rulers  ot  the 
Jews,  should  all  of  them  (and  those  no  inconsiderable  number 
doubtle^)  fall  asleep  at  one  and  the  same  time?  No;  it  is 
wholly  improbable,  and  consequently  upon  no  terms  of  reason 
supposable?  Nevertheless,  admitting,  on  the  other  side,  that  so 
unlikely  a  thing  had  really  happened,  and  the  soldiers  had  all 
fallen  asleep  (as  the  story  pretends  they  did^,  yet  this  could  not 
have  given  the  least  encouragement  to  the  ciisciples  (at  that  time 
but  a  very  few  unarmed  men)  to  venture  upon  such  an  enterprise : 
forasmuch  as  they  neither  then  did  nor  could  foresee  this  accident 
of  the  guards  falling  asleep;  nor,  if  when  they  came  upon  this 
design,  they  had  found  all  of  them  actually  asleep,  could  they 
have  imagined  otherwise,  but  that  the  putting  of  the  said  design 
in  execution  would  have  raised  such  a  noise,  as  must  needs  have 
awakened  some  of  the  watch ;  which  if  it  had,  the  disciples 
assuredly  must  arid  would  have  perished  in  their  fool-hardy 
undertaking;  though  yet  all  this  while  we  may  verj'  well  ima- 
gine, that  even  they,  as  well  as  other  men,  put  too  great  a  value 
upon  their  lives,  to  throw  them  away  in  so  obstinate  and  sense- 
less a  manner.  Besides,  had  the  whole  matter  succeeded  as  was 
desired,  can  we  think  it  morally  possible  that  the  Jewish  priests, 
who  had  so  set  their  hearts  upon  exposing  Christ  to  the  people 
for  an  arrant  impostor,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  what 
he  had  foretold  of  his  resurrection,  would  not  have  used  their  ut- 
most interest  with  Pilate,  for  the  inflicting  some  very  extraordi- 
nary and  exemplary  punishment  upon  those  guards,  for  betraying 
so  great  a  trust,  as  the  Jews  accounted  it?  But  we  hear  of  no  such 
thing;  but  on  the  contrary,  of  a  very  diflereiit  way  of  treating 
these  soldiera,  iifom  what  the  priests  and  rulers  would  otherwise 
have  certainly  taken;  who,  if  the  said  stoiy  had  been  true, 
would  have  been  much  more  liberal  in   scourging  their  backs. 
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than  .they  were  in  oiling  their  hands.  To  all  which  may  be 
added,  the  utter  unsuitablencss  of  the  season  (as  a  foreign  diTine 
observes)  for  such  a  night-work ;  it  being  then  at  the  time  of  the 
full  moon,  when  in  those  eastern  countries  the  night  was  aknost 
as  bright  as  the  day,  and  withal  the  time  of  the  passover;  when 
Jeru^em  not  able  to  accommodate  so  vast  a  mdtitude  from  all 
parts  resorting  thither  upon  so  solemn  an  occasion,  great  companies 
of  them,  no  doubt,  were  walking  all  night  about  the  fields,  and 
other  adjacent  places ;  which  must  needs  haye  made  it  next  to  im- 
possible (if  not  absolutely  so)  for  the  disciples  (had  th^  got  the 
body  of  die  Saviour  into  their  hands)  to  have  carried  it  on  without 
discovery.  All  which  considerations,  together  with  many  more 
incident  to  this  matter,  render  this  Jewish  story  not  more  false  and 
foolish,  than  romantic  and  incredible ;  and  accordmgly,  as  such  I 
dismiss  it. 

Nevertheless,  not  to  rest  here,  but  having  thus  answered  and 
removed  whatsoever  could  with  any  colour,  or  so  much  as  shadow 
of  reason,  be  brought  for  an  objection  against  this  great  article 
of  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  we  shall  now  pass  to  such  argu- 
ments as  may  positively  prove  the  same ;  and  m  order  to  it,  sbaB 
premise  this  observation,  namely,  that  to  constitute  or  render  an 
act  of  assent  properly  an  act  of  faith,  this  condition  is  absolutely 
necessary;  to  wit,  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  said  assent 
proceeds,  be  something  not  evident  in  itself.  And  indeed,  so 
necessary  a  condition  is  this,  that  without  it  faith  would  not  be 
formally  distinguished  from  knowledge :  knowledge,  properiy 
speaking,  being  an  assent  to  a  thing  evidently  and  immediately 
apprehended  by  us,  either,  in  itself,  its  causes,  properties,  or 
enects.  And  upon  this,  and  this  account  only,  assent  is  properiy 
said  to  be  evident.  But  now,  where  such  evidence  is  not  to  be 
had  (as  in  things  not  falling  under  our  personal,  immediate  cog- 
nizance, it  is  not),  then  there  can  be  no  other  way  of  assenting 
to  any  such  thing,  or  proposition,  but  from  the  testimony  of  scNne 
one  or  more,  who  may  be  rationally  presumed  to  know  it  them- 
selves;  but  then  such  an  assent  is  (as  we  have  shown)  by  no 
means  evident  or  scientifical,  as  not  being  founded  in  our  own, 
but  in  another's  knowledge  of  the  thing  assented  to  by  us. 
Where,  for  our  clearer  understanding  of  thb  whole  matter,  we 
ought  carefully  to  distinguish  between  these  three  temis,  evidence, 
certainty,  and  firmness  of  assent.  As  to  the  first  of  which,  to 
wit,  evidence:  a  thing  is  said  to  be  evident,  when  there  is  an 
immediate  perception  of  the  object  itself  assented  to,  by  an 
act  of  our  sense  or  reason  apprehending  it.  And  in  the 
next  place,  as  for  certainty  of  assent;  that  is,  when  a  thing 
is  so  assented  to,  that  although  it  be  not  in  itself  evident,  yet 
there  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  an  assent,  and  no .  rational  or 
just  ground  to  doubt  of  it ;  as  where  a  thing  is  affirmed  or  at- 
tested, either  by  God  himself,  or  by  some  person  or  persons, 
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"wbose  credit  is  unquestionable.     And  thirdly  and  lastly,  finnness  of 
aussent  'consists    in    an  exclusion  of   all  actual   doubting    about 
tlie  thing  assented  to;  I  say  actual  doubtbg,  whether  there  be  a 
sufficient  reason  against  such  doubting,  or  no;  forasmuch  as  men 
may  be  every  whit  as  confident  in  a  felse  ungrounded  belief,  as  in 
ai  well-grounded  and  true.     Now  the  difference  between  these  terms 
thus  explained  must,  as  I  noted  before,  be  very  carefully  attended 
to,  or  it  must  needs  occasion  great  blunder  and  confusion  in  any 
discourse  of  this  nature.    And  alccordingly,  to  apply  the  foremen- 
tioned   terms  to  our    present  pur{>ose,   we  are  to  observe,   that 
although  our  assent  to  matters  of  &ith  be  not  upon  grounds  in 
themselves  evident,  vet  it  may  nevertheless  be  upon  such  as  are 
certain:  and  not  otaly  so,  but  in  all  matters  necessary  to  be  be- 
lieved (such    as    our    Saviour's    resurrection,  and    other    divine 
truths)  it  must  and  ought  to  b<e  sufficient.    And  the  reason  of  this 
manifestly  is,  that  if  we  mi^ht  be  bound  to  assent  to  a  thing  neither 
evident  nor  certain^  we  might,  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some 
cases,  be  bound  to  believe  or  assent  to  falsehoods  as  well  as  truths : 
which  God  never  requires,  as  by  no  means  obliging  us  to  the  belief 
of  any  thing,  but  where  there  is  much  more  reason  fot  our  believing 
than  our  not  believing  it;  that  being,  as  I  conceive,  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  rationality  of  a  man's  proceeding  in  what  he  believes ; 
especially  if  it  be  necessary,  that  either  the  affirmative  or  the  nega- 
tive be  believed  bv  him.    And  for  this  cause  the  apostle  com- 
mands us,  1  Pet.  iii.  15,  *^to  be  always  ready  to  give  a  reason 
of  the  hope  that  is  in  us:"  and  the  same  holds  equally  of  faith  too, 
both  of  them  resting  upon  the  same  bottom.     For  neither  St.  Peter 
nor  St.  Paul  ever  enjoin  belief  mereljr  for  believing's  sake ;  though 
still  they  are  far  enough  from  requiring  us  to  give  a  reason  of  the 
things  we  believe  (for  that  I  own  a  Christian  must  not  always 
pretend  to),  but  to  give  a  reason  of  his  belief  of  the  said  things. 
This  every  Christian  may  and  must,  for  still  his  belief  ought  to  be 
rational. 

Thus  far  therefoi^  have  we  gone,  having  proved,  that  although 
the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  be  a  thing  m  itself  inevident  to  us 
now,  and  not  showing  itself  at  this  distance  of  time  by  anv  light 
either  inherent  in  it,  or  personally  and  immediately  perceivable  by 
our  senses  or  understandings ;  yet  being  proposed  to  our  belief  upon 
certain  and  sufficient  grounds,  it  ought,  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  said  certaihties,  to  be  believed  and  assented  to  by  us.  So  that 
it  remains  now^for  us  to  demonstrate,  that  the  ground  or  reason, 
upon  which  we  are  to  believe  our  Saviour's  resurrection,  is  certain, 
and  by  consequence  sufficient.  And  accordingly  I  shall  state  the 
belief  of  it  upon  these  two  arguments;  common,  I  confess,  but  never 
the  less  forcible  for  being  so. 

1.  The  constant,  uniform  affirmation  and  word  of  those  who  have 
transmitted  the  relation  of  it  down  to  posterity.     For  this  being 
merely  a  matter  of  feet  (the  thing  in  dispute  being,  whether  Christ 
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rose  from  the  dead  or  no),  is  by  no  tneeos  loiowable  by  us,  \Ad 
live  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  time  nirhen  it  came  to  pass,  but 
by  one  of  these  two  ways^  viz.  either  h  by  iounediate  divine  reve- 
lation; or  2.  by  human  testimony  or  tradition.  As  to  the  first 
of  which,  it  is  not  now-a^days^  bv  any  of  the  sober  profeason 
of  Christianity,  so  much  as.  pretended  to ;  nor,  if  it  were,  ou^bt  such 
pretences  to  be  allowed  of.  And  therefore  we  must  fetdi  it  from 
the  other  way,  to  wit,  tradition ;  to  the  raidering  of  which  ceftais, 
and  beyond  all  just  exception  credible,  these  two  conditions  are  re* 
quired. 

(1.)  That  the  persona  who  made  it,  aad  from  whom  it  originally 
came,  had  sufficient  mean^  and  opportunities  to  know^  and  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  truth  of  what  they  reported  to  the  world.     And, 

(2.)  That  they  were  of  that  unquestionable  sincerity,  as  truly 
and  impartially  to « report  things  as  they  knew  them,  >and  no 
otherwise. 

(1.)  Now  for  the  first  of  these  two  conditions,  viz.  that  the  re- 
porters had  sufficient  opportunity  to  know  the  things  reported  by 
them,  this  is  undeniable;  forasmuch  as  they  persoimlly  conversed 
with  Christ,  and  were  eye  and  ear^witnesses  of  all  that  was  done  by 
him,  or  happened  to  him,  as  it  is  in  the  first  epistle  of  St  Jdm,  i.  3, 
"  That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen  with  our  eves, 
which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  handa  have  handled,  declaie 
we  unto  you."  And  surely,  if  knowledge  might  make  a  man  a 
competent  witness,  there  is  none  for  evidence,  as  weU  as  certmnty, 
superior  to  that  of  sense:  and  if  the  judgment  of  any  one  sense 
rightly  disposed,  b^  hardly  or  never  deceived,  surely  the  united 
judgment  of  them  all  together  must  needs  upon  ihe  same  terms  pass 
for  infallible,  if  any  thing  amongst  us  poor  mortals  may  or  ought  to 
be  accounted  so.    But, 

(2.)  As  for  the  other  forementioaed  condition  of  a  competent  wit- 
ness, viz.  that  he  be  a  person  of  such  unquestionable  sincerity,  as  to 
report  the  naked  truth  of  what  he  knows:  this,  with  respect  to  the 
apostles  in  the  prosent  case,  appears  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
meanness  of  their  parts,  abilities,  and  education,  naturally  disposing 
men  to  plainness  and  simplicity ;  and  simplicity  has  ever  yet  beew 
accounted  one  good  step  to  sincerity.  They  were  poor,  mea& 
fishermen,  called  in  Acts  iv.  13,  i^Mtac  »ai  oypa/i/coroi,  in  plain 
terms,  persons  wholly  illiterate  and  unacquainted  with  the  politic 
fetches  of  the  world,  and  utterly  unfit  to  conceive,  and  more  unfit 
to  manage  any  further  design,  than  only  to  deceive  and  circumvent 
the  contemptible  inhab^ants  of  the  watery  region.  And  could 
such  men,  think  we,  newly  coming  from  their  fisnermen's  cottages, 
and  from  mending  their  nets,  entertaiii  so  great  a  thought,  as 
to  put  an  imposture  upon  the  whole  world,  and  to  overturn  the 
Jewish  laws,  and  the  Gentile  philosophy,  with  a  new  religion  of 
their  own  inventing  ?  It  is  not  so  much  as  credible,  and  much  less 
probable. 
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Sot  besidesi  adflutling  diese  persons  to  have  been  as  subtle 
su^d  deeply  knowing  as  they  were  in  truth  shallow  and  ignorant ; 
yot  still .  they  were  men,  and  consequently  of  the  same  passions 
SkXkd  desires  with  other  men;    and   being  so,  that   they  should 
rdinquish  aU  the  darling  pleasures,  profits,  and  aocommodations 
or    Mq;    and  voluntarily  expose    themselves    to  scorn,  tortures,  , 
persecutions,  and  even   death  itself,  only  to  propagate  a  story^ 
-which  they  themselves  knew  to  be  a  lie;  and  mat  an  absurd, 
inaipid,  incredible  lie  (if  a  He  at  all),  this  certainly  was  a  thing 
winatural  and  morally  impossible.    For.  can  any  man,  not  aban-* 
cloned  by  the  native  sense  of  man,  brine  himself  to  be  in  love 
-with  a  gibbet,  or  enamoured  with  a  rack?    Can  these  tortures, 
^which  are  even  able  to  make  a  man  abjure  the  truth,  allure  hira 
to  own  and  assert,  and  even  die  for  a  be.    Wherefore,  there 
being  no  imaginable  objection  against  the  disciples'  sincerity  and 
veracity  (which  was  the  other  qualification  of  a  competent  wit- 
ness mentioned  by  us),  it  follows,  that  dieir  testimony  concerning 
our  Saviour's  resurrection  is  to  be  accepted  and  beUeved  as  true, 
certain,  and  unexceptionable.    And  so  much  for  the  first  argu- 
ment    But, 

2.  The  other  argument  shall  be  taken  from  those  miraculous 
"works,  by  which  the  apostles  confirmed  the  testimony  of  their 
words.  He  who  affirms  a  thing,  and  to  prove  the  truth  of  it 
does  a  miracle,  brings  Grod  as  a  voucheir  of  the  truth  of  what  be 
says.  And  therefore  ne  w^o  shall  affirm,  that  the  apostles  proclaimed 
to  the  world  things  false,  must  affirm  also,  that  they  did  all  those 
miracles  by  their  own  or  the  devil's  power ;  or  if  they  did  them  by 
God's,  then  that  God  lent  the  exercise  of  his  power  to  impostors,  to 
confirm  and  ratify  the  publication  of  a  lie,  for  the  beguiling  and 
deceiving  of  mankind ;  and  that  in  a  matter  of  the  highest  ana  most 
important  concern  to  them  that  can  possibly  be.  Which  is  so  bias* 
pbemous  for  any  one  to  assert,  and  so  impossible  for  God  to  do,  that 
the  very  thought  of  it  is  intolerable. 

So  that  now  the  only  thing  remaining  for  our  fiiU  conviction, 
is  to  show,  that  there  is  a  simBcient  reason  to  persuade  men  that 
such  miracles  were  really  done  by  the  apostles,  to  confirm  the 
doctrines  delivered  by  jthem.  And  for  this  we  are  to  hear  the 
only  proof,  which  thmgs  of  this  nature  are  capable  of;  to  wit, 
the  voice  of  general,  long  continued,  and  uninterrupted  antiquity: 
that  is  to  say,  the  united  testimony  of  so  many  nations,  for  so 
many  ages  successively,  all  jointly  agreeing  in  one  and  the  -same 
report  about  this  matter;  which  report,  if  it  were  untnie,  must 
needs  have  been  framed  by  combination  and  compact  amongst 
themselves.  But  that  so  many  nations  of  such  various  tempers, 
such  different  interests,  and  such  distant  situations  firom  one 
another,  should  be  able  all  to  meet  and  combine  together,  to 
abuse  and  deceive  the  world  with  a  falsehood,  is  upon  all  the  rules 
and  principles  of  human  reasoning  incredible.     And  yet  on  the 
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other  side,  that  this  could  be  done  without  such  a  previoiis  coid- 
binatiop  is  still  more  incredible;  and  consequently,  that  neiflier 
the  one  nor  the  other  ou^t  to  be  reckoned  in  the  number  of  those 
things  which  we  account  possibilities.  And  now,  all  that  has  been 
disputed  by  us  hitherto,  with  reference  to  the  apostles  and  disciples, 
as  to  their  believing  and  preaching  Christ's  resurrection  to  &e  world, 
may  be  naturally  drawn  from,  and  as  naturally  resolved  into  these 
following  conclusions. 

1.  That  no  man  of  common  sense  or  reason  undertakes  anj 
action  considerable,  but  for  the  obtaining  to  himself  some  good, 
or  the  serving  some  interest  thereby,  either  in  this  world  ch-  in 
the  next. 

2.  That  our  Saviour's  disciples,  though  they  bore  no  character 
for  political  knowledge  or  depth  of  learning,  yet  showed  themselves, 
in  die  whole  course  of  their  behaviour,  men  of  sense  and  reason,  as 
well  as  integri^. 

3.  That  being  such,  and  so  to  be  considered,  had  they  kmmn 
Christ's  resurrection  to  have  been  a  falsehood,  they  would  never 
have  preached  it  to  the  world,  to  the  certain  bringing  upon  them- 
selves thereby  the  extremity  of  misery  and  persecution  in  this  life, 
and  a  just  condemnation  from  almighty  God  in  that  to  come. 

4.  That  had  the  resurrection  of  our  Saviour  been  indeed  false  aod 
fabulous,  his  disciples  could  not  but  have  known  it  to  be  so. 

To  which  I  shall  add, 

5.  That  in  things  proposed  to  our  belief,  a  man  safely  may,  and 
rationally  ought  to  yield  his  assent  to  that  which  he  fuids  supported 
with  better  and  stronger  arguments  (though  short  of  a  demonstration) 
than  any  that  he  sees  producible  against  it. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  our  Saviour's  resurrection  hav- 
ing been  attested  by  persons  so  unexceptionably  qualified  for  that 
purpose;  whether  we  consider  the  opportunities  they  had  of 
knowing  thoroughly  the  things  testified  by  them,  or  their  known 
sincerity  and  veracity  in  reporting  what  they  knew,  as  likewise 
the  miraculous  works  done  by  them  in  confirmation  of  what  they 
delivered,  and  all;  this  brought  down  to  us  by  unanimous,  undis- 
puted tradition;  and  moreover,  since  such  tradition  has  greater 
ground  for  its  belief  than  the  discourse  of  any  man's  particular 
reason  can  suggest  for  its  disbelief  (universal  tradition  being  less 
subject  to  error  and  faUacy  than  such  discourses  or  argumenta- 
tions can  pretend  to  be) :  and  lasdy,  since  it  is  a  manifest  absurd- 
ity in  reasoning,  to  reject  or  disbelieve  that  which  a  man  has 
more  ground  and  reason  to  believe,  than  to  disbelieve :  I  conclnde 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  aposdes  concerning  our  Saviour's  resur- 
rection ought,  upon  the  strictest  terms  of  reasoning,  to  be  be- 
lieved and  assented  to,  as  a  most  certain,  irrefragable,  and 
uncontestable  truth ;  which  I  take  to  be  the  grand  conclusion  to  be 
proved  by  us. 

In  fine,  if  I  have  brought  the  point  hitherto  disputed  of  so  ftr, 
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to  make  it  appear  that  there  are  greater  and.  stronger  argu- 

nc^^aits  for  the  belief  of  our  Saviour's  resurrection  than  for  the 

cloubtbg  of  it  (as  I  hope  I  have  effectually  done),  I  conceive  this 

to    be  sufficient  in  reason,  to  strip  men  of  all  justi£cation .  of  their 

^xnbelief  of  the  same,  and  consequently  to  answer  all  the  great  ends 

of  practical  religion,  the  prime  business  and  concern  of  mankind  iii 

Ibis  world.     Albeit  it  must  be  still  confessed  (as  we  have  noted 

from  Calvin  before)  that  there  are  several  p£(ssages  relating  to  this 

'^hole  matter,  neither  so  demonstrative,  nor  yet  so  demonstrable, 

sus  might  be  wished.    Nevertheless,  since  it  has  pleased  almighty 

C3od  to  take  this  and  no  other  method  in  this  great  transaction;  I 

think  it  the  greatest  height  of  human  wisdom,  and  the  highest 

commendation  that  can  be  given  of  it,  to  acquiesce  in  what  the  di* 

ynne  wisdom  ha9  actually  thought  the  most  fit  in  this  affair  to  make 

use  of. 

And  now  to^dose  up  the  whale  discourse;  with  what  can  we 
conclude  it  better,  than  with  a  due  encomiuiq  of  the  superlative  ex- 
cellency of  that  mighty  grace,  which  could  and  did  enable  the  dis- 
ciples so  firmly  to,  believe  and  so  undauntedly  to  own  and  attest 
their  belief  of  their  blessed  master's  resurrection  ?  and  that  in  defi- 
ance of  the  utmost  discouragements,  which  the  power,  malice,  and 
barbarity  of  the  bitterest  enemies  could  rither  threaten  or  encounter 
human  nature  with. 

And  to  advance  the  worth  of  this  fidth,  if  possible,  yet  higher, 
we  are  to  know,  that  it  consists  not  (as  has  been  hinted  already) 
in  a  bare  act  of  assent  or  credence,  founded  in  the  determining  evi- 
dence of  the  object,  but  attended  also  with  a  full  choice  and  appro- 
bation of  the  will ;  foir  that  otherwise  it  could  not  be  an  act  properly 
free  ;  nor  consequently  valuable  (and  much  less  meritorious)  in  the 
esteem  of  God  or  nian.  And  therefore  some  of  the  ablest  of  the 
schoolmen  resolve  faith,  not  into  a  bare  credence  or  act  of  the 
understanding  only,  but  also  into  a  pious  .disposition  of  the  will, 
preventing,  disposing,  and,  as  it  were,  bending  the  former,  to 
close  in  with  such  propositions  as  bring  with  them  a  suitableness 
as  well  as  truth;  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  inclination 
gives  a  powerful  stroke  and  turn  towards  credence,  or  assent. 
So  that  while  truth  claims  and  commands  the  same,  and  suitable- 
ness only  draws  and  allures  it,  yet  in  the  issue  this  obtams  it  as 
effectually  as  even  truth  itself.  Not  that  I  affirm,  or  judge,  that  in 
strictness  of  reason  this  ought  to  be  so,  but  that  through  the  infirmi- 
ty of  reason  it  is  but  too  manifest,  that  very  oflen  (if  not  generally) 
it  falls  out  to  be  so. 

In  the  mean  time  we  may  here  see  and  admire  the  commanding, 
and  (I  had  almost  said)  the  meritorious  excellency  of  feith: 
that  while  carnal  reason  argues,  sense  is  stubborn  and  resists,  and 
many  seeming  impossibilities  occur,  it  can  yet  force  its  way 
through  all  such  obstacles,  and  like  Lazarus,  (though  bound  hand 
and  foot,  as  it  were,)  break  even  through  mortility  and  death  itself. 

2h2 
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But  as  for  those  whom  nothing  will  satisfy,  but  such  a  fidflft  as 
diall  outvie  omnipotence  itself^  by  believing  fiiore  than  ever  on* 
nipotcDce  can  do,  I  mean  contradictions ;  and  especially  that  gnad 
astonishing  one  to  all  human  reason,  called  tiansubstantiation ;  we 
poor  Christians,  I  say,  of  a  much  lower  form,  presume  not  to 
aspire  to  such  a  pitcn  and  sort  of  feith;  but  think  it  sufficient 
humbly  to  own  and  admire  that  faith,  which  the  apostle  teUs  us  can 
make  its  way  (through  the  whole  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews),  and  that  by  subduing  of  kingdoms,  putting  to 
flight  armies,  and  not  only  believing,  but  also  woridn^  mirades, 
and  that  to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  become  a  miracle  itself.  For 
(as  we  read  there  also)  it  was  able  to  stop  the  mouths  of  lions ;  and, 
which  was  more,  the  mouth  of  a .  disputing  reason.  And  certaiBly 
that  fkith,  which  our  Saviour  told  us  could  rensove  mountains, 
might  (had  our  Saviour  but  given  the  word)  without  the  inteiposa) 
of  an  angel,  have  removed  also  the  stone  from  before  the  door  of 
the  sepulchre,  as  great  as  it  was. 

He  who  would  have  a  mascuUne,  invincible  feith  indeed,  must  in 
many  cases  balk  his  sight,  and  the  further  he  would  leap,  the 
shorter  he  must  look.  Christ  wrought  many  of  his  miraculous  cores 
upon  such  blind  men  as  believed  ;  and  as  their  faith  contributed  not 
a  Htfle  to  the  curing  of  their  blindness,  so  their  blindness  seemed  a 
no  improper  emblem  of  their  faith. 

For  which  reason,  may  not  he,  who  requires  no  less  than  a  sen- 
sible irresistible  evidence  for  all  his  principles,  and  not  content  with 
a  sufficient  certainty  for  the  same,  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
under  strict  syllogism  and  demonstration  for  every  article  of  his 
creed ;  may  not  such  a  one,  I  say,  be  veiy  pertinently  and  justly- 
replied  to,  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews,  **  What  do 
you  more  than  others  ?"  And  yet  further,  would  not  even  the  hea- 
thens and  ancient  philosophers  have  done  as  much  ;  would  not  they 
have  believed  whatsoever  you  could  have  demonstrated  to  them, 
allowed  you  ^  much  persuasion  for  so  much  proof,  and  so  mudi 
assent  for  so  much  evidence?  And  in  a  word,  would  not  Aristotle 
himself  have  been  convinced  upon  the  same  terms  on  whicb 
Thomas  the  disciple  was? 

But  a  Christian  should  go  a  large  step  hig^r  and  further,  read 
"all  his  credenda  in  an  od^ o;  1^,  sacrifice  even  his  Isaac,  the  first- 
begotten  of  his  reason,  and  most  beloved  issue  of  his  brain,  when- 
soever God  shall  think  fit  to  be  honoured  with  such  a  victim.  For 
such  a  belief,  though  it  has  not  the  evidence  of  si^t,  yet  it  has  all 
which  sight  and  evidence  can  be  valued  for,  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
something  instead  of  it,  and  above  it  too ;  so  that  where  sense  and 
carnal  reason  oppose  themselves,  fly  back,  and  will  by  no  means 
yieM,  faith  comes  in  with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  power, 
scatters  the  dark  oloud,  and  clears  up  all. 

And  in  nothing  certainly  is  the  heroic  excellency  of  such  an 
entire  submission  of  our  reason  to  divine  revelation  so  eminently 
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aho^wn,  as  in  this,  that  a  man  hereby  ventures  himself,  and  bis 
eternal  concerns,  wholly  upon  God's  bare  word ;  and  questionless 
nothing  can  so  powerfully  engage  one  of  a  generous  spirit,  eren 
smon^  men,  as  an  absolute  confidence  in  him,  and  an  unreserved 
dependence  upon  him.  And  if  there  be  any  way  possible  for  a 
creature  to  obhge  his  Creator  it  must  be  this. 

Wherefore  let  ns,  in  this  state  of  darkness  and  mortality,  rest 
content  to  see  the  ^at  things  of  our  religion  but  in  part,  to  urder- 
stand  the  resurrection  but  darkly,  and  to  view  the  nstng  sun  (as  I 
may  so  express  it)  but  through  a  crevice ;  still  remembering  that  God 
has  in  this  world  appointed  faith  for  our  great  duty,  and  in  the  next, 
vision  for  our  rewcud. 

To  which  may  he,  of  his  infinite  mercy,  vouchsafe,  in  his  good 
time,  to  bring  us  all ;  to  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is 
most  due,  all  praise,  mi^t,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and 
for  evermore.    Amen. 
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SERMON  XXI. 

OBEDIENCE  FOR  CONSCIENCE   SAKE  THE  DUTY   OF  GOOD  SUBJECIS. 
[Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  November  5,  1663.] 

Romans  xni.  5. 

Wherefhre  ye  must  needs  be  subject^  not  only  for  lorathy  hut  also 
for  conscience  sake. 

This  chapter  is  the  great  and  noted  repository  of  the  most  abso- 
lute and  binding  precepts  of  allegiance,  and  seems  so  fitted  to  this 
argument,  that  it  ought  to  be  always  preached  upon  as  long  as  there 
is  either  such  a  thing  as  obedience  to  be  enjoined,  or  such  a  thing 
as  rebellion  to  be  condemned. 

In  the  words  that  I  have  pitched  upon,  there  are  these  two 
parts: 

I.  A  duty  enjoined,  "  ye  must  needs  be  subject" 

II.  The  ground  or  motive  of  that  du^ ;  "  for  conscience  sake." 

I.  For  the  first  of  these ;  since  men  are  apt  to  draw  arguments 
for  or  a^inst  obedience  from  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  we  will  consider  here,  1.  The  persons  who  are  com- 
manded to  be  subject.  2.  The  person  to  whom  they  are  commanded 
this  subjection. 

1.  For  the  persons  commanded  to  be  subject,  they  were  be- 
lievers, the  faithful,  those  who  were  the  church  of  God  in  Rome, 
as  we  see  in  ch.  i.  7,  "beloved  of  God,  called  to  be  saints." 
Neither  were  they  saints  only,  but  saints  of  the  first  rank  and  mag- 
nitude, heroes  in  the  faith ;  verse  8,  "  Your  faith  is  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world. '*  Their  faith  made  Rome  no  less  the 
metropolis  of  Christianity,  than  of  the  world.  The  Roman  faith 
and  fortitude  equally  spread  their  fame.  And  as  the  pagan  Romans 
overcame  the  world  by  their  fortitude,  so  did  the  Christians  by  their 
faith. 

But  for  the  modem  Roman  saints,  it  is  their  powder,  not  their 
faith,  that  has  made  such  a  report  in  the  world  ;  a  race  much  differ- 
ent from  their  primitive  ancestors,  whose  piety  could  not  cancel 
their  loyalty.  No  religion  could  sanctify  treason  ;  Christian  liberty 
was  compatible  with  the  strictest  allegiance ;  they  knew  no  such 
way  as  to  put  the  sceptre  into  Christ's  hand,  by  pulling  it  out  from 
their  prince's. 

2.  In  the   next  place;   the   person  to  whom  they  were  com- 
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manded  to  be  subject  was  Nero ;  a  person  so  prodigiously  brutish, 
that  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  man  or  as  a  governor,  we  shall 
And   him  a  Nero,  that  is,  a  monster,  in  both  respects. 

And  first,  if  we  consider  his  person ;  he  was  such  a  mass  of  jfilth 
and  impiety,  such  an  oglio  of  all  ill  qualities,  that  he  stands  the 
vronder  and  the  disgrace  of  mankind.     For,  to  pass  over  bis  mon- 
strous obscenity,  he  poisoned  Britannicus  for  having  a  better  voice  ; 
he  murdered  his  tutor  Seneca ;  he  kicked  his  wife  big  with  child  to 
death  ;   he  killed  his'  mother,,  and  ripped  her  up  in  sport,  to  see 
the    place   where  he  lay :   so  impious,  that  he  would  adore  the 
statues  of  his   gods  one  day,  and  piss  upon  them  another.     But 
then,  take  him  as  an  emperor,  and  he  was  the  veriest  tyrant  and 
bloodsucker,  the  most  unjust  governor  that  ever  the  world  saw : 
one,  who  had  proceeded  to  that  enormity,  that  the  very  army,  the 
only  prop  of  hi^  tyranny,   deserted  him;    and   the.  Senate   seft- 
tenced  him  to  be  ignomimously  drawn  upon  a  hurdle,  and  whipped 
to  death. 

He  who  had  united  in  himself  the  most  different  and  unsociable 
qualities,  namely,  to  be  ridiculous,  and  to  be  terrible ;  for  what 
more  ridiculous  than  a  fiddling  emperor,  and  what  more  terrible  than 
a  bloody  tyrant?  In  short,  he  was  the  plague  of  the  world,-  the 
stain  of  majesty,  and  the  very  blush  of  nature.  One,  who  seemed 
to  be  sent  and  prepared  by  Providence,  to  give  the  world  an  expe- 
riment, qidd  summa  viiia  in  sumtnd  fortuna  pcmint;  and  by  a  new 
way  of  confirmation,  to  seal  to  the  truth  of  Christianity «  by  his 
hatred  of  it. 

And  yet  after  all  this,  the  bebeving  Romans  are  commanded 
subjection  even  to  this  Nero,  the  best  of  saints  to ,  the  worst 
of  men :  and  indeed  it  was  this  that  gave  a  value  to  thejr  obedience ; 
for  to  be  loyal  to  a  just,  gentle,  and  virtuous  prince,  is  rather 
privilege  than  patience.  But  the  reason  of  the  whole  matter  is 
stated  in  these  words,  verse  l,.*^'The  powers  that  are,  are  or- 
dained of  God."  Obedience  to  the  magistrate  is  obedience  to 
God  at  the  second  hand ;  and  as  a  man  cannot  be  so  wicked, 
so  degenerate,  but  that  still  he  is  a  man  by  God's  creation ;  so 
neither  can  the  magistrate  be  so  vile  and  unjust,  but  that  still  he 
is  an  officer  by  God's  institution,  And  it  is  no  small  part  of  the 
divine  prerogative,  to  be  able  to  command  homage  to  the  worst 
of  kings,  as  the  majesty  of  a  prince  is  never  more  apparent,  than  in 
his  subjects'  commission  to  an  unworthy  deputy  or  lieutenant. 
The  baseness  of  the  metal  is  warranted  by  the  superscription, 
the  office  hallows  the  person ;  neither  is  there  any  reason,  that 
the  vileness  of  one  should  disannul  the  dignity  of  the  other ; 
forasmuch  as  he  is  made  wicked  by  himself  for  the  devil,  but  he  is 
stamped  a  magistrate  by  God.  We  are  therefore  to  overlook  all 
impieties  and  defects,  which  cannot  invalidate  the  function 
Though  Nero  deserves  worthily  to  be  abhorred,  yet  still  the  em- 
peror is  and  ought  to  be  sacred.  And  thus  much  for  the  duty, 
Vol.  II.— 47 
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and  the  penwmi  to  whom  it  relates.    ^^  Ye  must  needs  l>e  snb- 

ject." 

II.  I  come  now  to  the  second  part^  viz.,  the  gzoond  or  motiTe 
upon  which  this  duty  is   enforced:   '^  Ye  must  needs  be  subject 
for  conscience  sake^^^    A  strange  ailment,  I  must  confess,  if  we 
were  to  transcribe    Christianity    from    the    practice  of  modem 
Christians,  with  whom  it  would  proceed  thus  rather ;  ye  must 
>needs  shake  oflf  all  government,  and  rebel  for  conscience  sake. 
No  such  instrument  to  carry  on  a  refined  an4  well-woven  rebel- 
lion, as  a  tender  conscience  and  a  sturdy  heart.     He  who  rebels 
conscientiously,   rebels  heartily ;  such  a  one  carries  bis  god  in 
his  scabbard,  and  his  relimon  upon  the  point  of  his  sword.     He 
strikes  every  stroke  for  salvation,  and  wades  deep  in  blood  for 
eternity.     But  what  now  must  be  said  of  those  impostors,  who 
in  the  name  of  God,  and  with  pretended  commissions  from  heaven, 
have  bewitched    men   into    such   a    religious    rage?    who  have 
preached    them  out  of   the  deadly  sin  of  allegiance,  into  the 
angelical   state    of    faction    and    rebellion ;    whose  saints    were 
never  listed    but    in   the  muster-roll  for  the  field ;    and   whose 
rubric  is  writ  only  with  letters  of  blood.     I  believe,  upon  a  due 
survey  of   history,  it  will  be   found,  that  the  most  considerable 
villanies  which  were  ever  acted  upon  the  stage  of  Christendom, 
have  been  authorized  with  the  glistering  pretences  of  conscience, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  greater  purity  in  religion.    He  who  would 
act  the  destroyer,  if  he  would  do  it  effectually,  should  put  on 
the  reformer ;  and  he  who  would  be  creditably  and  successfully  a 
villain,  let  him  go  whining,  praying,  and  preaching  to  his  work; 
let  him  knock    his    breast  and  his  hollow  heart,   and   pretend 
to   lie  in   the  dust  before  God,  before  he  can  be  able  to  lay 
others  there. 

But  some  may  reply  and  argue,  that,  conscience  is  to  be  obeyed 
though  erroneous;  and  therefore,  if  a  saint  (for  with  some  all 
rebels  are  such)  stands  fully  persuaded  in  his  conscience,  that  his 
magistrate  is  an  enemy  to  die  gospel  and  the  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  so  odght  to  be  resisted ;  is  not  such  a  one  engaged  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  ?  And  since  God 
would  punish  him  for  going  against  it,  is  it  not  high  tyranny  for  the 
magistrate  to  punish  him  for  complying  with  it } 

To  this  I  answer,  that  he  who  looks  well  into  this  argument,  looks 
into  the  great  arcoTtum  and  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  pnritanism ; 
which  indeed  is  only  reformed  Jesuitism,  as  Jesuitism  is  nothing  else 
but  popish  puritanism :  and  I  could  draw  out  such  an  exact  parallel 
between  them,  both  as  to  principles  and  practices,  that  it  would 
quickly  appear,  that  they  are  as  truly  brothers,  as  ever  were  Romn- 
1u8i  and  Remus;  and  that  they  sucked  their  principles  from  the 
same  wolf. 

But  to  encounter  the  main  body  of  the  argument,  which,  like 
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Gke  Trojan  horse,  carries  both  arms  and  armed  men  in  the  belly 
of  it ;  1  answer,  that  to  act  against  conscience,  erroneous  or  not 
erroneous,  is  sinftil;  but  then  the  error  adds  nothing  to  the 
excusableness  of  the  action,  when  the  same  charge  of  sin  lies 
tipon  the  conscience  for  being  erroneous.  No  man  can  err  in 
matters  of  constant  duty,  which  God  has  laid  open  to  an  easy 
and  obyious  discernment,  but  he  errs  with  the  highest  malignity 
of  wilfulness:  and  if  any  plea  to  the  contrary  be  admitted,  it 
^11  unhinge  all  society,  and  dissolre  the  bonds  of  all  the  govern- 
ments in  the  world. 

The  magistrate  is  to  take  no  notice  of  any  man's  erroneous 
oonscience,  but  (if  reason  and  religion  will  not  set  it  right)  to 
rectify  or  convince  it  with  an  axe  or  the  gibbet.  He  who  would 
without  control  disturb  a  government,  because  his  erroneous  con- 
science tells  him  he  must,  does  aH  one  as  if  he  should  say^  that  it  is 
lawful  for  a  man  to  conmiit  murder,  provided  that  he  who  does  it  be 
first  drunk.  It  were  a  sad  thing  if  the  laws  should  be  at  a  stand, 
and  the  weal-public  suffer,  because  such  and  such  persons  are 
pleased  to  be  in  an  error  (though  by  the  way  they  are  seldom  or 
never  seen  to  be  so,  but  very  beneficially  to  themselves).  He  who 
brings  down  the  law  to  the  exceptions  of  any  man's  conscience, 
does  really  place  the  legislative  power  in  that  man's  conscience; 
and  by  so  doing,  may  at  length  bring  down  his  own  neck  to  the 
block.  For  certainly  that  subject  is  advanced  to  a  strange  degree 
of  power,  whose  conscience  has  a  prerogative  to  command  the  laws. 

And  I  do  not  think  ever  to  speak  a  greater  truth  than  this,  that 
the  non-execution  of  the  laws  upon  such  hypocrites  has  been  the 
&tal  cause,  which  drew  after  it  the  execution  of  the  supreme 
legislator  himself;*  and  believe  it,  if  a  governor  ever  fells  into  the 
mercy  of  such  persons,  he  will  fihd  that  meir  hands  are  by  no  means 
so  tender  as  their  consciences  pretend  to  be.  All  indulgencies 
animate  such  persons,  but  mend  them  not:  all  reconcilements,  and 
little  puny  arts  of  accommodation,  are  but  as  spiders'  webs,  which 
such  hornets  will  quickly  break  through,  and  as  -truces  to  an  old 
enemy  to  rally  up  his  forces,  and  to  fall  on,  when  he  sees  his 
advantage ;  nothing  will  hold  a  sanctified,  tender-conscienced  rebel, 
but  a  prison  or  a  halter.  And  these  are  not  angry  words,  but  the 
oracular  responses  and  bitter  truths  of  a  long  and  bleeding  expe- 
rience ;  an  experience  which  began  in  a  rebellion  against  an  excel- 
lent prince,  proceeded  to  his  imprisonment,  and  concluded  in  his 
murder. 

But  because  conscience  is  a  relative  term,  and  so  must  refer  to 
something  which  it  is  to  be  conversant  about,  I  shall  diow,  that  men 
are  commanded  a  subjection  io,  and  dehorted  from  a  resistance  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  by  two  things.  1.  The  absolute  unlawfulness; 
and,  2.  The  scandal  of  such  a  resistance. 

*  Kbg  Cliarles  the  Flnt. 
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1.  For  the  first  of  these,  its  absolute  unlawfulness.  RebeDioD 
surely  is  a  mortal  sin,  mortal  to  the  rebel,  and  mortal  to  the  prince 
rebelled  against ;  it  is  the  violation  of  government,  which  is  the  vei)- 
soul  and  support  of  the  universe,  and  the  imitation  of  Providence, 
f/very  lawful  ruler  holds  the  government  by  a  certain  deputation 
from  God ;  and  the  commission  by  which  he  holds  it,  is  his  word. 
This  is  the  voice  of  scripture,  this  is  the  voice  of  reason.  But  yet 
we  must  not  think  to  carry  it  so;  for  although  in  the  apostles^ 
time  this  was  divinity  and  truth,  yea,  and  truth  also  stamped  with 
necessity ;  yet  we  have  been  since  taught  that  kings  may  be  law* 
fully  resisted,  cast  off,  and  deposed  ;  and  that  by  two  sorts  of  men. 
(1.)  The  sons  of  Rome;  and,  (2.)  Their  true  offspring,  the  sons 
of  Geneva. 

(1.)  For  the  first  of  these.  It  would  be  like  the  stirnng  of  a 
great  sink,  which  would  be  likelier  to  annoy  than  to  instruct  the 
auditory,  to  draw  out  from  thence  all  the  pestilential  doctrines  and 
practices  against  the  royalty  and  supremacy  of  princes. 

Gratian,  in  the  Decrees,  expressly  says,  Imperator  potest  d  paipd 
deponi.  And  Boniface  VIII.  in  lib.  i.  Extrav.  Corn*  tUulo  de  Myori- 
tate  et  Obedientid^  has  declared  the  subjection,  or  rather  the  slaveiy 
of  princes  to  the  pope  fiiUv  enough.  1.  For  first  he  tells  us,  that 
kmgs  and  secular  powers  have  the  temporal  sword,  but  to  be  used 
ad  nutum  sacerdotisi  2.  He  adds,  '^  Porro  subease  Romano  pontifici 
omni  humane  creaturse,  declaramus,  dicimus,  definimus,  et  prtmun- 
liamus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate  salutis." 

And  how  far  princes  are  to  be  under  him  we  have  a  further 
account.  1.  They  ought  to  kiss  his  feet.  2.  He  may  depose  them. 
3.  No  prince  may  repeal  his  sentence,  but  he  may  repeal  the 
sentence  of  all  others.  4.  He  may  absolve  subjects  from  their 
allegiance.  These,  and  some  such  other  impious  positions,  they 
call  dictatus  papm ;  and  were  published  and  established  by  Pope 
Gregory  VII.  in  the  Roman  synod,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seventy-six,  as  Baronius  tells  us,  ad  annum  ChrisH  milksmuni 
septuagesimum  sextum.    J^Tumero  trices.  Imo.  et  trices,  2do. 

And  that  we  may  see  that  he  was  not  wanting  to  execute,  as 
much  as  he  had  the  face  to  assert,  Platina  tells  us,  in  his  Life, 
how  he  deposed  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany;  and  some  of 
the  words  of  his  bull  are  these :  '^  Henricum  imperatoria  adminis- 
tratione,  regiaque  dejicio.  Et  Christianos  omnes  imperio  subjectos 
juramento  absolvp."  The  whole  bull  is  extant  in  the  buUeiy  of 
Laertius  Cherubinus,  torn.  i.  page  12,  printed  at  Rome,  1617.  And 
then  at  la^t,  with  an  equal  affront  to  the  majesty  of  scripture,  as  well 
us  to  that  of  princes,  he  puts  his  foot  upon  the  emperor's  neck, 
quoting  that  passage  in  the  psalms,  Super  aspidem  et  basiHscumj 
^^  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the  asp  and  the  basilisk ;"  a  great 
encouragement  surely  for  princes  to  turn  papists.  But  to  contain 
ourselves  within  our  own  country,  where  we  are  most  concerned ; 
the    pope,   we   know,   deposed    King    Henry  VIII,   and   Queen 
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JBIizabeth,  as  far  as  the  words  and  the  bruta  jvIvAna  of  his  bulls 
<rould  depose  them ;  absolving  their  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
suid   exposing  their  dominions  to  the  invasion  of  any  who  could 
invade  them.     The  words  of  Pius  V,  in  his  bull  against  Queen 
Elizabeth  are  remarkable ;  which  translated  into  E^gliS),  run  thus ; 
**  Christ,  who  reigns  oh  high,  and  to  whom  all  power  in  heaven  and 
^arth  is  given,  has  committed  the  government  of  the  one  catholic 
and  apostolic  church  only  to  Peter,  and  his  successor  the  pope  of 
Home.    And  him  has  he  placed  prince  over  all  nations  and  king- 
doms, to  pluck  up,  destroy,  scatter,  overturn,  plant,  and  build  up  : 
in  order  to  the  keeping  of  God's  faithful  people  in  the  bond  of 
charity,  and  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit." 

And  is  not  this  a  bold  preface,  able  to  blast  the  prerogative  of  all 
kings  at  a  breath  ?  But  it  is  well  that  cursed  bulls  have  short  horns. 
Yet  all  this  is  but  the  voice  of  his  thunder,  the  bolt  is  to  come  after- 
wards.    Let  us  see  how  he  proceeds. 

"  Wherefore,"  says  he,  "  being  upheld  in  the  supreme  throne  of 
justice  by  Christ  himself,  who  has  placed  us  in  it,  we  declare  the 
aforesaid  Elizabeth  a  heretic,  and  all  who  adhere  to  her,  to  have 
incurred  an  anathema,  and  to  be  actually  divided  and  cut  oS  from 
the  unity  of  Christ's  body.  Moreover  we  declare  her  to  be  deprived 
of  all  right  to  her  kingdom,  and  of  all  dominion,  dignity,  and  privi- 
lege belonging  thereto.  Withal,  that  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom.  > 
and  all  others,  who  have  any  ways  sworn  obedience  to  her  are  fully 
absolved  from  their  oath,  and  from  all  debt  of  homage  and  alle- 
giance to  her;  and  accordingly  by  these  presents  we  do  absolve 
them.  Furthermore^  we  charge  and  enjoin  all  her  subjects  to  yield 
no  obedience  to  her  person,  laws,  or  commands.  Given  at  Rome 
in  the  year  1575,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  pope's  reign,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  Queen  Elizabeth's." 

It  is  possible  now,  that  some  English  and  French  papists  may 
dislike  this  doctrine  of  deposing  kmgs;  but  they  owe  this  to 
their  own  good  natures,  or  some  other  principle ;  or  indeed  chieflv 
to  this,  that  they  live  under  such  kin^  as  will  not  be  deposed. 
But  that  they  owe  it  not  to  their  religion,  which  (by  little  less 
than  a  contradiction  in  the  terms)  they  miscall  catholic^  is  clear 
from  hence :  that  by  the  very  essential  constitution  of  their  feith, 
they  are  bound  to  believe,  and  to  submit  both  their  judgments 
and  practices,  to  all  that  is  determined  by  a  general  council  con- 
firmed by  the  pope.  This  being  premised,  we  must  know,  that 
the  fourth  Lateran  council,  which  they  acknowledge  general,  and 
to  have  had  in  it  above  twelve  hundred  fathers  (as  they  call  them) 
in  the  third  chapter  De  Hteretvcls^  thus  determines:  "That  all 
secular  powers  shall  be  compelled  to  take  an  oadi  to  banish  here- 
tics out  of  their  territories.  Maveantury  et^  si  necesse  ftierit^  com- 
pellantur  patestates  stBculares,  cajuscunque  sint  officii^  td  pro  defen- 
sixme  fidei  puMki  juramentum  prasterU^^^  &c.  But  what  now,  it 
persons  will  not  do  this.'  if  they  refuse  to  be  thus  commanoed, 
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like  subjects,  and  to  fiace  fheir  royal  diadems  upon  their  bald 
pates? 

Why  then  the  fathers,  or  rather  the  loids  of  the  council,  thus  pro- 
ceed. '^  H,"  say  they,  ^^  princes  refuse  to  purge  their  dominions 
from  heresy  let  this  be  signified  to  the  pope,  that  he  may  forthwith 
declare  their  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  iod  expose 
their  territories  to  be  seized  upon  by  catholics." 

This  is  the  canon  of  that  coTwUium  Lakranum  magnum  (for  so 
they  term  it),  ih  which  were  above  twelve  hundred  fathers  (so 
they  tell  us),  a  council  by  them  acknowledged  to  be  ^neral,  and 
confirmed  by  the  pope.  Now  I  demand,  is  this  council  infidiible, 
or  is  it  not  ? 

1.  If  not,  then  good  night  to  their  infallibility,  if  the  pope  and 
twelve  hundred  fathers,  met  together  in  a  general  council,  be  not 
infallible. 

2.  If  it  be  infallible  (as  they  all  do  and  must  say,  unless  they  will 
deny  a  fundamental  article  of  their  faith^,  then  they  must  all  believe 
it,  and  by  consequence  acknowledge,  that  the  pope  has  power  to 
excommunicate  and  depose  kings,  and  to  give  away  their  kingdoms, 
in  case  of  heresy:  and  what  heresy  is,  they  themselves  are  to  be 
judges  ?  This  we  may  be  sure  of,  that  all  protestant  kings  are  here- 
tics with  them ;  and  so  the  pope  may  when  he  will,  and  undoubteJij 
will  when  he  can,  give  away  their  kingdoms.  I  think  it  concerns 
kings  to  consider  this,  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to  submit  to  the 
pope's  tyrannv,  to  subscribe  to  the  pope's  religion. 

Thus  much  for  the  I^ateran  council;  aiki  to  place  the  argu- 
ment above  all  exception,  this  very  council  is  expressly  ccmfinned 
by  that  of  Trent,  in  the  24th  Session  of  Reformation,  chap.  5, 
p.  412,  also  in  the  25th  Session  about-  Reformation,  chap.  20, 
p.  624. 

Now  show  me  any  thoroug^-paced  catholic,  who  dares  refose 
to  subscribe  to  the  council  of  Trent ;  which  being  so,  it  is  a 
matter  of  amazement  to  consider,  that  the  men  of  this  profession 
should  be  of  such  prodigioujs  impudence,  as  to  solicit  any  protes- 
tant prince  for  protection,  nay,  indul^nces  to  their  persons  and 
religion;  when  by  virtue  of  this  religion  they  hold  themselFes 
bound,  under  pain  of  damnation,  to  believe  those  principles  as 
articles  of  their  fiaddi,  which  naturally  undermine,  ruin,  and  ea! 
out  the  very  heart  of  all  monarcliy.  But  if  any  one  should 
plead  favour  for  them,  it  is  pity  but  these  bulls  and  decrees,  and 
the  Scotch  covenant,  were  all  drawn  into  one  system,  that  so  they 
might  be  indulged  all  together,  and  perhaps  in  time  they  may. 
You  have  seen  here  their  principles,  i.  e.  you  have  heard  the  text, 
and  you  need  go  no  further  than  this  fifth  of  November  for  a 
comment. 

I  could  further  add,  that  the  popish  religion,  in  the  nature  of 
it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  just  rights  and  supremacy  of  princes; 
and    that  upon  this  invincible  reason,   that  it    exempts  all  the 
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<dergy  from  subjection  to  them,  so  fiir,  that  (be  their  crimes  what 
they  wOl)  kings  cannot  punish  them.  For  the  proof  of  which,  I 
sshall  bring  that,  which  is  imtar  omnium^  and  which  I  am  sure  they 
must  stand  to :  viz.  the  decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which  in 
the  24th  Session  about  Reformation,  chap.  5,  p.  412,  determines 
thus :  ^^  Causae  criminales  majores  contra  episcopos  ab  ipso  tantilkm 
summo  pontifice  Romano  cognoscantur  et  tenninentur;  minores 
ver6  in  concilio  tantCim  provinciali  cognoscantur  et  terminentur." 
So  that  the  king,  for  any  thing  that  he  has  to  do  in  these  matters, 
may  sit  and  blow  his  nails ;  for  use  them  o&erwise  he  cannot.  He 
majr  indeed  be  plotted  against,  have  barrels  of  powder  laid,  and 
poniards  prepared  for  htm :  but  to  punish  the  sacred  actors  of  these 
villanies,  that  is  reserved  only  to  him  who  gave  the  first  command 
for  the  doin^  them. 

These  thmgs,  I  say,  I  could  prosecute  much  further,  but  that  I 
am  equally  engaged  by  the  exigence  of  my  subject,  to  speak  some- 
thing of  fiieir  true  seed,  the  sons  of  Geneva:  who,  though  they 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  those  of  Rome,  and  like  Samson's  foxes,  to 
look  opposite  ways ;  yet  when  they  are  to  play  the  incendiaries,  to 
fire  kingdoms  and  governments,  they  can  turn  tail  to  one  and  die 
same  firebrand. 

In  our  account  of  these,  we  will  begin  with  the  father  of  the 
faithful;  faithful,  I  mean,  to  their  old  antimonarchical  doctrines  and 
assertions;  and  that  is  the  great  muili  of  Geneva;  who,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Institutions,  chap.  20,  §  31,  has  the  face  to  own 
such  doctrine  to  the  world  as  this ;  "  that  it  is  not  only  not  unlawful 
for  the  three  estates  to  oppose  their  king  in  the  exorbitances  of  his 
government  (of  which  they  still  are  to  be  judges),  but  that  they 
basely  and  perfidiously  desert  the  trust  committed  to  them  by  JGod, 
if  they  connive  at  him,  and  do  not  to  their  utmost  oppose  and 
restrain  him." 

Let  us  see  this  wholesome  doctrine  and  institution  further 
amplified  in  his  commentaries  upon  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  verse  29. 
He  roundly  tells'  us,  "  that  those  men  are  out  of  their  wits,  and 
quite  void  of  sense  and  understanding,  who  desire  to  live  under 
sovereign  monarchies;  for  that  it  cannot  be  (says  he)  but  order 
and  policy  must  decay,  where  one  man  holds  such  an  extent  of 
government.'' 

Upon  this  good  foundation  he  proceeds  further,  chap.  vi.  verse 
22 :  "Princes  (says  he)  when  they  oppose  God"  (and  oppose  God ^ 
according  to  him,  they  do,  when  they  refuse  his  new  discipline), 
"then  (says  he)  abdicant  se  potestaJte^  they  deprive  themselves  of 
all  power ;  and  it  is  better  in  such  cases,  to  spit  in  their  faces, 
than  to  obey  them."  Yet  for  all  this,  Daniel,  who  surely  was  as 
godly  a  man  as  Mr.  Calvin,  did  not  spit  in  Nebuchadnezzar's 
face. 

But  that  we  may  know  when  princes  oppose  God,  and  so  ma; 
bring  his  assertions  together,  he  tells  us  further,   chap.  v.  ver. 
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25,  "that  kings  forget  that  they  are  meh,  and  of  the  same  mould 
with  others:  they  are  (says  he)  styled  Dei  gr<Uid ;  but  to  what 
sense  or  purpose,  save  only  to  show  that  they  acknowledge  no 
superior  upon  earth  ?  yet  under  colour  of  this,  they  will  trample 
upon  God  with  their  feet;  so  that  it  is  but  an  abuse  when  thej 
are  so  called."  It  seems,  then,  we  must  lay  aside  all  appellations 
of  honour,  and  hereafter  say  only,  Good-man  such  a  ane^  king  of 
England,  or  Laird  such  a  one^  king  of  Scotland.  But  let  us  follow 
him  a  little  further;  when  in  the  same  chapter  we  shall  sec. 
him  go  on  thus :  "  See  (says  he)  what  the  rage  and  madness  of 
all  kings  is,  with  whom  it  is  a  common  thing  to  exclude  God  from 
the  government  of  the  world."  Again,  chap.  vi.  verse  25,  **  Darius 
(says  he)  will  condemn  by  his  example  all  those  that  profess 
themselves,  at  this  day,  catholic  kingSy  Christian  IdngSy  and  de- 
fenders of  the  faith;  and  yet  do  not  only  deface  and  buiy  all  (rue 
piety  and  religion,  but  corrupt  and  deprave  the  whole  worship 
of  God." 

Could  any  thing  be  with  greater  virulence  thrown  at  all  the 
princes  of  Christendom,  than  tibis ;  and  yet  I  believe  there  is  never 
a  puritan  or  dissenter  in  England,  but  would  lick  his  spittle  in 
every  one  of  these  assertions. 

But  let  us  now  rally  them  together  into  one  argument.  When 
princes  oppose  God,  we  are  not  (in  Calvin's  judgment)  to  obey 
them,  but  to  spit  in  their  faces.  But  now,  to  exclude  God  from  his 
government  of  the  world,  and  to  corrupt  his  whole  worship  (which 
he  affirms  all  princes  do)  is  surely  to  oppose  God :  and  therefore, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  joined  with  his  good  manners,  we  are  not 
to  obey  them,  but  to  spit  in  their  faces,  A  doctrine  fit  only  to  come 
from  him  who  nested  himself  into  the  chief  power  of  Geneva  afler 
the  expulsion  of  the  lawful  prince. 

In  the  last  place,  to  speak  one  word  of  his  epistles,  which  were 
published  by  Beza ;  one  who  had  been  a  long  time  licked  by  him 
into  his  own  form,  and  so  was  likely  to  do  him  what  advantage  be 
could  in  their  publication :  he  who  shall  dili^ntly  read  them,  tstII 
find  that  there  was  scarce  any  traitorous  design  on  foot  in  Chris- 
tendom, but  there  are  some  traces  of  correspondence  with  it  extant 
in  those  epistles. 

And  so  we  dismiss  him.  Beza  his  disciple  succeeds  him  both  in 
place  and  doctrine;  and  to  show  that  he  does  so',  he  expressly 
owns  and  commends  the  French  rebellion,  in  his  epistle  before  his 
Annotations.  And  in  the  forty  Articles  of  Berne,  published  in  the 
year  1574,  and  drawn  up  by  Beza,  in  the  fortieth  article  he  affinns, 
*'  that  thev  were  bound  not  to  disarm,  so  long  as  their  religion  was 
persecuted  by  the  king.'* 

If  we  would  now  see  how  this  doctrine  grew,  being  transplanted 
into  Scotland:  Knox,  in  his  book  to  the  nobility  and  people  of 
Scotland,  in  the  point  of  obedience  to  kings,  instructs  them  tlius: 
^  Neither  promise  (says  he)  nor  oath  can  oblige  any  man  to  obey, 
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or    give  assistance  unto  tyrants  against  God."    And  what  tyrants 
'were  in  his  sense,  his  practices  against  the  queen  regent  sufficiently 

In    the  next  place,  Buchanan,  who  was  once  prolocutor  of  the 

Scotch    assembly,  that  is  to  say,   something    greater  than  their 

king,  is  copious  upon  this  subject,  in  his  history  of  Scotland,  and 

in     nis  book  De  Jure  Regn%  &c.     In  the  former  of  which,  at 

page    372,  he  wonders  that    there  is  not  some    public   reward 

appointed  for  those  private  men  that  should  kill  tyrants,  as  there 

is  for  those  that  kill  wolves.     And  in  his  book  De  Jure  Regni,  he 

maintains  an  excellent  dispute  against  such  as  defend  kings.     The 

royal  advocates,  says  he,  hold  that  kings  must  €e  obeyed,  good  or 

bad.     It  is  blasphemy  to  affirm  that,  says  Buchanan.     But  God 

placeth  oftentimes  evil  kings,  say  the  royal  advocates ;  so  doth 

be    often    private  men  to  kill    them,  says  Buchanan.      But    in 

1  Xim.  we  are  commanded  to  pray  for  princes,  say  they ;  so  are  we 

commanded  to  pray  for  thieves,  says  he ;  but  yet  may  hang  them 

up,  when  we  catch  them.     But,  say  the  royal  advocates,  St.  Paul 

strictly  commands  obedience  to  all  princes:   St.  Paul  wrote  so, 

says  Buchanan,  in  the  infancy  of  the  church,  when  they  were  not 

able  to  resist  them :  but  if  he  had  lived  now,  he  would  have  written 

otherwise. 

Now,  if  this  be  their  prolocutor's  doctrine,  I  leave  it  to  any  one  to 

i'udge,  whether  every  king  has  not  cause  to  take  up  those  words  of 
acob  to  Simeon  ancl  Levi,  with  a  little  change;  "  O  my  soul,  come 
not  thou  into  their  secret,  and  unto  their  general  assembly,  mine 
honour,  be  not  thou  united !"  , 

But  that  we  may  come  home  to  the  very  place  of  my  text,  I 
shall  produce  one  more  of  them,  and  that  is  Pareus;  a  German 
divine,  but  fully  cast  into  the  Geneva  mould.  He  in  his  com- 
ment upon  Romans  xiii.,  ftill  fraught  with  a  pestilent  discourse 
against  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  assigns  several  cases  in  which 
their  subjects  may  lawfully  take  up  arms  against  tbem,  page 
1338.  As  1.  "If  their  pnnce  blasphemes  God,  or  causes  others 
to  do  so.  2.  If  he  doestiiem  some  great  injury:"  his  words  are. 
Si  fiat  ipsis  atrox  injuria.  "  3.  If  they  cannot  otherwise  enjoy 
their  lives,  estates,  and  consciences."  Now  with  all  these  large 
conditions,  still  join  this,  that  themselves  are  to  be  judges  in  all 
these  cases  against  their  prince ;  and  then,  if  they  have  but  a 
mind  to  rebel,  they  may  blame  themselves,  if  they  are  to  seek  for  a 
lawful  cause.  This  made  king  James  award  this  worthy  piece  to 
the  fire  and  the  hangman.  A  prince,  who  though  bred  up  under 
puritans,  yet  hated  uieir  opinions  heartily,  because  he  Understood 
them  thoroughly. 

And  now,  last  of  all,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  dregs  and  the  worst 
part  of  things,  to  descend  to  the  bottom,  it  were  easy  to  bring  up 
the  rear  with  our  English  Genevizers,  and  to  show  how  tiiese 
doctrines  of  disloyalty  to  princes  have  thriven  amongst  them ;  were 
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it  not  imperfinent  to  think  that  you  could  be  further  instructed  by 
hearing  that  for  an  hour,  that^ou  have  felt  for  twenty  years.  And 
here,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  glorious  justification  of  the  church  o! 
England,  still  to  have  had  the  same  enemies  with  the  monarchy  of 
England.  For  an  account  of  their  tenets,  I  diall  not  send  you  to 
their  papers,  to  their  sermons,  though  some  of  the  greatest  blots  to 
Christianity  next  to  their  authors ;  but  I  shall  send  you  to  the  field, 
to  the  high  courts  of  justice,  where  they  stand  writ  to  eternity 
in  the  massacre  of  thousands,  in  the  blood  and  bamsbment  of 
princes ;  actions  that  much  outdo  the  business  of  this  present  anni- 
versary ;  but  to  be  buried  in  silence,  because  not  to  be  reprehended 
with  safety.  f 

However,  as  for  puritanism,  mnce  it  had  so  long  deceived  the 
world  with  a  demure  face,  I  have  been  often  prone  to  think  that  it 
was  m  some  respect  a  favour  of  Providence,  to  let  it  have  its  late 
scope  and  range,  to  convince  and  undeceive  Christendom,  and  by 
an  immortal  experiment  to  demonstrate,  whither  those  principles 
tend,  and  what  a  savage  monster  puritanism,  armed  widi  power, 
would  show  itself  to  the  world. 

Sq  that  if  any  Christian  prince  should  hereafter  foijget  the  English 
rebellion  and  himself,  so  kr  as  to  be  deceived  with  those  stale, 
threadbare^baffled  pretences  of  conscience  and  reformation,  he  would 
fall  in  a  great  measure  unpitied,  as  a  martyr  to  his  senseless  fond- 
ness, and  a  sacrifice  to  his  own  credulity. 

As  for  those  amongst  us,  they  are  of  that  incorrigible,  impregnable 
malice,  that,  forgetting  all  their  treasons,  they  have  made  the  king's 
oblivion  the  chief  subject  of  their  own ;  and  rewarding  all  his  unpa- 
ralleled mercies  with  continual  murmurs,  libels,  plots,  and  conspira- 
cies, seem  only  to  be  pardoned  into  fre^  treasons,  and  indemnified 
into  new  rebellions. 

We  have  seen  here  the  adversaries  which  this  great  duty  of 
allegiance  to  kings  has  on  both  sides :  which  that  we  may  enforce 
against  all  arts  of  evasion,  which  the  papist  and  puritan,  the  mortal, 
sworn,  covenanted  enemies  of  all  magistracy,  but  especially  of 
monarchy,  can  invent,  it  will  be  expedient  briefly  to  discuss  this 
question: 

Whether,  and  how  far,  human  laws  bind  the  conscience  ? 

To  the  determination  of  which,  if  we  would  proceed  clearly 
and  rationally,  we  must  first  state  what  it  is  to  bind  the  con- 
science. To  bind  the  conscience,  therefore,  is  so  to  oblige  a  man 
to  the  performance  of  a  thing,  that  the  non-performance  of  it 
brings  him  under  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  liableness  to  punishment 
before  God. 

Now  to  proceed.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  human  laws  oblige 
only  to  the  penalty  annexed  to  the  violation  of  them ;  and  that  the 
conscience  contracts  the  guilt  of  no  sin  before  God ;  a  man's  person 
being  only  subject  to  the  outward  penalties,  which  the  civil  magis- 
trate shall  inflict  for  the  expiation  of  his  oflence. 
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Bti.t  the  confutation  of  this  opinion  I  need  fetch  no  fuxther 
^^au:k  £rom  the  text*  For  I  demand  of  the  most  subtle  expoaitoc 
dnd  au^ute  logician  in  the  world,  what  sense  he  will  make  here 
of  tike  wordS)  "  for  conscience  sake ;"  if  by  conscience  is  not  meant 
cooseience  of  sin,  but  only  of  liableness  to  punishment  before  the 
noiaL^istrate. 

I?  or  then  the  sense  of  the  words  will  be  this :    "  You.  must 

needs  be  subject,  not  only  for  wrath,"  that  is,  for  fear  of  punish- 

nxez^t ;  *^  but  also  for  conscience  $ake,"  that  is,  for  fear  of  punishment 

too  I  since,  according  to  them,  the  term,  for  conscience  sake,  referred 

to  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate,  can  signif)r  no  more.    But  this  is 

so  l>road  a  deprayation  of  me  rules  of  speaking,  that  it  banishes  all 

sei]kse  and  reason  from  the  whole  scheme  and  construction  of  the 

iwords. 

To  the  whole  matter,  therefore,  I  answer  by  a  distinction. 
(1.)  That  a  law  may  bind  the  conscience,  either  immediately , 
by  yirtue  of  its  own  power  conveyed  to  it  by  its  immediate  legis- 
lator.    Or, 

(2.)  Mediately,  in  tlie  strength  of  a  superior  law,  owning  and  en- 
forcing the  obligation  of  the  mferior. 

This  distinction  premised:  I  affirm,  that  the  laws  of  man 
neither  do  nor  can  immediately  bind  the  conscience ;  that  is, 
by  themselves,  or  by  any  obliging  power  transfused  into  them 
from  the  human  legislator.  That  this  is  so,  I  demonstrate  upon 
these  reasons. 

(1.)  No  power  can  oblige  any  further  than  it  can  take  cogni-  ' 
zance  of  the  oflence,  and  inflict  penalties,  in  case  the  person  obliged 
does  not  answer  the  obligation,  but  oflfends  against  it.  This  propo- 
sition stands  firm  upon  this  eternal  truth;  that  nothing  can  be 
an  obligation  that  is  absurd  and  irrational.  But  it  is  absurd  for' 
any  power  to  give  laws  and  obligations  to  that  of  which  it  can 
take  no  account^  nor  possibly  know  whether  it  keeps  or  transgresses 
those  laws,  and  which,  upon  its  transgression  of  them,  it  cannot 
punish. 

But  what  man  alive,  what  judge  or  justice,  what  Minos  or 
Rhadamanthus,  can  carry  his  inspection  into  the  conscience? 
What  evidence,  what  witness,  or  rack,  can  extort  a  discovery  of 
that  which  the  conscience  is  resolved  to  conceal,  and  keep  within 
itself?  Nay,  admit  that  it  were  possible  to  force  it  to  such  confes- 
sions against  itself;  yet  what  penalty  could  human  force,  and  the 
short  reach  of  the  secular  arm,  inflict  upon  a  spiritual,  immaterial 
substance  ?  which  defies  all  our  engines  of  torment,  and  arts  of 
cruelty ;  which  laughs  at  all  the  nostilities  and  weak  invasions 
of  all  the  elements.  Conscience  is  neither  scorched  with  the  fire 
nor  pricked  with  the  sword;  it  feels  nothing  under  a  Deity,  no- 
thmg  but  the  stings  and  insinuations  of  an  angry,  sin-revenging 
Omnipotence. 
(2.)  A  second  reason  is  this:  That  if  human  laws,  considered 
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in  themselves,  immediately  biinl  the  conscience,  then  human 
la\vs,  as  such,  carry  in  them  as  great  an  obKgation  as  the  divine. 
The  consequence  is  most  clear ;  for  the  divine  law  can  do  no 
more  than  bind  the  conscience;  the  nature  of  man  not  being 
capable  of  coming  under  greater  obligation.  But  now  a  Ian- 
can  have  no  more  force  or  power  in  it,  than  what  it  receives 
from  the  legislator ;  and  since  the  obliging  force  of  it  follows  the 
proportion  of  his  power  and  prerogative;  to  affirm  that  any 
sanction  of  man  has  the  same  binding  force  and  sacred  ralidin- 
that  the  laws  of  Grod  have,  amounts  to  a  blasphemous  equallinir 
of  him  who  is  a  worm  and  a  pitiful  nothing,  to  him  who  is  God 
blessed  for  ever. 

Let  these  arguments  suiEce  to  demonstrate,  that  human  lavs 
cannot  of  themselves,  and  by  an^  power  naturally  inherent  in 
them,  immediately  bind  the  conscience.  But  then,  in  the  next 
place,  I  add,  that  it  is  as  certain,  that  every  human  law  enjoining 
nothing  sinful  or  wicked,  reallv  binds  the  conscience,  bj^  yirtue 
of  a  superior  obligation  superadded  to  it,  from  the  injunction  and 
express  mandate  of  the  divme  law,  which  commands  subjection  to 
the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  civil  magistrate ;  whether  of  the  Idng 
as  supreme,  or  of  such  as  be  his  vicegerents  and  deputed  officers. 

And  thus  to  assert,  that  human  laws  have  the  same  obligatioo 
with  divine,  is  neither  absurd  nor  blasphemous ;  forasmuch  as  this 
is  not  aflSrmed  to  be  by  any  prerogative  immanent  in  themselves,  hat 
derivative,  and  borrowed  from  the  divine.  As  it  is  not  either  trea- 
son or  impropriety  to  affirm,  that  the  word  of  the  constable  obliges 
as  much  as  the  word  of  the  king,  when  the  king  commands  that  hb 
constable's  word,  in  such  or  such  matters,  should  be  as  much 
obeyed  as  his  own. 

Having  thus  therefore,  by  a  due  and  impartial  distribution,  as- 
signed to  God  the  prerogative  of  God,  and  to  Csesar  the  preroga- 
tive that  is  Cssar's ;  and  withal  pitched  the  obligation  of  human 
laws  upon  so  firm  and  so  unshakeable  a  basis ;  we  shall  pass  firoro 
the  first  ground,  upon  which  obedience  to  the  civil  ma^strate  is  en- 
forced, namely,  conscience  of  the  unlawfulness  of  resisting  it;  and 
proceed  to  the 

2.  With  which  I  shall  conclude.  And  that  is,  conscience  of  tk 
scandal  of  such  a  resistance;  which  surely  is  an  argument  to 
such  whose  principles  are  not  scandalous.  How  tender  does  St. 
Paul,  in  all  his  epistles,  show  himself  of  the  repute  of  Chris- 
tianity:  and  what  stress  does  he' still  lay  upon  this  one  considera- 
tion! 1  Thess.  iv.  12,  "I  beseech  you,  that  ye  walk  honestly 
towards  them  that  are  without."  And  in  2  Cor.  vi.  3,  "  Giving  no 
offence  in  any  thing,  that  the  ministry  be  not  blamed."  And  surely, 
could  we  strip  rebellion  of  the  sin,  yet  this  would  be  argument 
enough  against  it ;  that  it  gives  the  enemies  of  Christianity  cause  to 
blaspheme,  and  with  some  show  of  reason  decry  and  reject  that 
excellent  profession. 
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How  impossible  had  it  been  for  the  Christian  religion  to  have 
iJaa.ci€  such  a  spread  in  the  world,  at  least  ever  to  have  gained  any 
ooiantenance  from  the  civil  power,  had  it  owned  such  anti-magis- 
tratical  assertions,  either  by  its  own  avowed  principles,  or  by  the 
practices  of  its  primitive  professors  ? 

And  very  probable  it  is,  that  at  this  very  day,  the  most  potent 
enemy  it  has  in  the  world,  which  is  the  Mahometan,  takes  up  his 
detestation  of  it  in  a  great  measure  from  his  observance  of  those 
m3.ny  rebellions,  wars,  tumults,  and  confusions,  that  have  so  much 
stud  so  particularly  infested  Christendom. 

For  may  he  not  naturally  argue, — Can  that  religion  be  tree  or 

divine,  that  does  not  enforce  obedience   to  the  magistrate?     Or 

can  that  do  so,  whose  loudest  professors  are  so  rebellious?    Is  it 

not  rational  to  imagine,  that  the  religion  men  profess  will  have 

a.    suitable  influence  upon  their  practice?     Are  not  actions  the 

genuine  offspring  of  principles  ?     I  wish  that  answer  would  satisfy 

the  world,  that  must  satisfj^  us,  because  we  have  no  better ;  that 

Christians  live  below  Christianity,  and  by  their  lives  contradict  iheir 

profession. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  those  incendiaries,  those  spiritual  Abaddons, 
whose  doctrine,  like  a  scab  or  leprosy,  has  overspread  the  face  of 
Christianity,  and  whose  tenets  are  red  with  the  blood  of  princes;  let 
such,  I  say,  consider  what  account  they  will  give  to  Grod  for  that 
scandal  and  prejudice,  that  they  have  brought  upon  so  pure  and 
noble  a  religion,  that  can  have  no  other  blemish  upon  it  in  the 
world,  but  that  such  persons  as  they  profess  it. 

If  they  had  but  any  true  ingenuity  (a  principle  much  lower  than 
that  of  grace),  surely  it  would  tie  up  their  consciences  from  those 
infamous  exorbitancies,  that  have  given  such  deep  gashes,  such 
incurable  wounds  to  their  religion.  For  shall  Christ  have  bled  once 
for  our  sins,  and  shall  Christian  religion  bleed  always  by  our  prac- 
tices ?  I  could  now  beseech  such  by  the  mercies  of  God  and  the 
bowels  of  Christ, — did  I  think  this  would  move  those  who  have 
torn  in  pieces  the  body  of  Christ, — that  they  would  bind  up  the 
broken  reputation  of  Christianity,  by  showing  henceforth,  that  sub- 
jection is  part  of  their  religion :  that  they  would  reflect  upon  the 
desolations  they  have  made,  with  one  eye,  and  upon  their  great 
exemplar  with  the  other ;  remembering  him  who,  while  he  conversed 
upon  earth,  was  subject  to  the  civil  power  in  his  own  person,  and 
commanded  subjection  to  it  by  his  precepts.  So  that  what  was  said 
of  Christ  in  respect  of  the  law  of  Moses,  may  be  equally  said  of 
him  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  magistrate,  that  "  he  came  not  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil." 
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[Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  twentyHiinth  of  May,  167S;  beii^ 
the  Anniversary  Festival  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  happy  Resicra- 
tion  of  King  Charles  IL] 

Romans  x^.  33^  latter  part. 
How  unsearchable  are  kis  judgments j  and  his  ways  past  Jbading  evi! 

That  which  first  brought  both  a  present  guilt,  and  entailed  a 
future  curse  upon  mankind ,  was  an  inordinate  desire  of  knowledge. 
And  from  the  &11  of  Adam,  to  this  very  day,  this  fatal  itch  has  stuck  so 
close  to  our  nature,  that  every  one  of  his  succeeding  race  is  iniinitetj 
eager,  inquisitive,  and  desirous  to  know  and  juoge,  where  he  is 
caUed  only  to  adore  and  to  obey.  By  which  we  see,  that  it  was 
this  restless  appetite  of  knowing,  which  made  the  earliest  and 
boldest  encroachment  upon  the  divine  prerogative ;  setting  roan  up 
not  only  as  a  rebel,  but  also  as  a  rival  to  his  Maker ;  and  from  be- 
having himself  as  his  creature,  encouraging  him  to  become  his  com- 
petitor. For  there  appears  not  the  least  inducement  to  the  breach 
of  this  command  of  God,  from  any' pretence  of  the  unreasonableness 
or  difficulty  of  it,  but  merely  because  it  was  a  command  ;  it  obliged, 
and  therefore  was  to  be  broken  or  shaken  off.  So  that  upon  tk 
whole  matter,  it  was  not  so  much  the  taking  beauties  of  the  forbid- 
den tree,  as  its  being  forbidden,  which  stiired  the  unruly  humour, 
Sive  relish  to  the  fruit,  and  force  to  the  temptation.  And  could 
ere  be  a  higher  and  more  direct  defiance  of  the  Alroightj, 
under  the  peculiar  character  of  Lord  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  than  to  have  the  very  reason  of  his  subject's  ob^ 
dience  turned  into  an  argument  for  his  rebellion?  to  see  a  piti- 
ful short-sighted  creature  piying  into  the  reserves  of  Heaven: 
and  one  who  was  but  dust  in  his  constitution,  and  of  a  day's  stand- 
ing at  most,  aspiring  to  an  equality  with  his  Creator  in  one 
of  his  divinest  perfections  ?  All  know,  that  even  in  human 
governments,  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  them  but  must  have  its 
arcana  imperii^  its  hidden  rules  and  maxims,  which  the  subjects 
o**  it  must  by  no  means  be  acquainted  with,  but  yield  to  their 
force,  without  examining  their  contrivance  (the  very  ignorance 
of  them  being  the  chief  cause  that  the  generality  are  governed 
by  them).     And  if  so,  how  much  a  more  unpardonable  absurdity, 
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aa    well  as  insolence,  must  it  needs  be  for  those,  who  commonly 
stauid  at  so  sreat  a  distance,  even  from  the  little  intrigues  and 
mysteries  of  human  policies,  to  say  like  their  ^nd  exemplar 
sind  counsellor  Lucifer,  "  I  will  ascend  and  look  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Most  High,"  rip  up  and  unravel  all  the  designs  and  arts  of 
I^rovidence  in  the  government  of  the  world ;  as  if,  forsooth,  they 
'Mrere  of  the  cabinet  to  the  Almighty,  were  privjr  to  all  his  de- 
crees, and,  in  a  word,  held  inteUigence   with   his  omniscience. 
For  no  less   than  all  this  was  or  could  be  implied  in  our  first 
parents  afiecting  to  be  as  gods ;  the  main   thing  which,  by  the 
advice  of  the  serpent,  they  were  then  so  set  upon,  and  so  furiously 
desirous  of. 

Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  that  great  repository  of  all  truth  and 
^wisdom,  the  scripture,  is  in  nothing  more  full  and  frequent,  than  in 
representing  the  infinite  transcendency  of  God's  ways  and  actings 
above  all  created  intellectuals.  *'  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful 
for  me,"  says  David,  Psalm  cxxxix.  6  ;  and,  "  Thy  judgments  arc  a 
great  deep,"  Psalm  xxxvi.  6 ;  and,  '^  God  has  put  darkness  under 
his  feet,"  Psalm  xviii.  9 ;  and,  "  His  ways  Are  in  the  great  waters, 
and  his  footsteps  are  not  known,"  Psalm  Ixxvii.  19.  In  all  which 
passages  could  any  thing  be  expressed  with  more  life  and  em* 
phasis?  For  he  who  treads  upon  the  waters  leaves  no  impres- 
sion; and  he  who  walks  in  the  dark  falls  under  no  inspection. 
There  is  still  a  cloud,  a  thick  cloud,  about  God's  greatest  and 
most  important  works;  and  a  cloud,  we  know,  is  both  high  and 
dark,  it  surpasses  our  reach  and  determines  our  sight ;  we  may 
look  upon  it,  but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  look  through  it.  In  a 
word,  if  we  consult  either  the  reports  of  scripture,  or  of  our  own 
experience,  about  the  wonderful,  amazing  events  of  providence, 
especially  in  (he  setting  up  or  pulling  down  of  kings  and  king- 
doms, transplanting  churches,  destroying  nations,  and  the  like; 
we  shall  find  the  result  of  our  closest  reasonings,  and  most  exact 
inquiries,  concluding  in  an  humble  nonplus  and  silent  submission 
to  the  overpowering  truth  of  this  exclamation  of  our  apostle; 
^'  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out!" 

The  glorious  subject  of  this  day^s  commemoration  is  an  eminent 
and  bright  instance  of  the  methods  of  Providence  surpassing  all 
human  apprehension  or  conceit :  and  as  it  is  a  ver^'  gre^t  one 
itself,  so  it  was  brought  fortli  by  a  numerous  train  of  other 
providential  passages  altogether  as  great,  whether  we  respect  the 
quality  of  the  actions  themselves,  or  the  strangeness  of  the  effects. 
My  business  therefore  shall  be,  from  so -notable  a  theme,  to  read 
men  a  lecture  of  humility;  and  that  in  a  case  k\  which  they 
.  seldom  do  (and  yet  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to)  show  it ; 
to  wit,  in  taking  a  due  estimate  of  the  proceedings  of  Almighty 
God,  especially  in  his  winding  and  turnbg  about  the  great  affairs 
of  states  and  nations;  and  therein  to  demonstrate,   what  weak, 
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purblind  expositors  we  are  of  what  is  above  us;  how  unfit 
to  arrdign  and  pass,  sentence  upon  that  Providence  that  over- 
rules us  in  all  our  concerns;  and  in  a  word,  to  turn  inter- 
preters where  we  understand  not  the  original.  It  is,  no  doubt^  an 
easy  matter  to  gaze  upon  the  surface*  and  outside  of  things.  But 
feWj^  who  see  the  hand  of  the  clock  or  dial  can  give  a  reason  of  its 
motion;  nor  can  the  case  of  the  watch  (though  never  so  finely 
wrought)  be  any  rule  to  judge  of  the  artificial  composure  and  exact 
order  of  the  wor)c  within. 

Now  he  who  would  pass  a  clear,  firm,  and  thorough  judgment 
upon  any  action,  must  oe  able  to  give  an  account  of  these  two 
things  belonging  to  it;  viz. 

I.  From  what  cause  or  reason  it  proceeds. 

II.  To  what  event  or  issue  it  tends. 

In  both  which  respects  I  shall  demonstrate,  that  the  sublimest  and 
most  advanced  wisdom  of  man  is  an  incompetent  judge  of  the  vrays 
of  God.    And, 

L  For  the  reason  or  cause  of  tJmn.  Men  are  so  far  from 
judging  rightly  of  the  passages  of  Providence,  that  the  causes 
they  assign  of  them  are  for  the  most  part  false;  but  always  im- 
perfect. 

And  first  for  the  false  ones ;  these  (or  some  of  them  at  least)  are 
such  as  follow. 

1.  That  the  prosperous  and  happy  in  this  life  are  the  proper 
objects  of  God^s  love ;  and  the  miserable  and  calamitous,  of  his 
hatred  ;  a  blessed  doctrine  doubtless,  and  exactl;^  according  to 
that  of  Mahomet,  even  the  very  marrow  and  spirit  of  the  Al- 
coran, and  the  prime  and  lopping  article,  or  rather  sum  total  of 
the  Ottoman  divinity.  But  such,  we  see,  is  the  natural  aptness  of 
men  to  bring  down  God  to  their  own  measures,  and  to  ascribe 
only  those  methods  to  him,  which  they  first  transcribe  and  copy 
from  themselves.  For  they  know  well  enough  how  they  treat 
one  another,  and  that  all  the  hostilit)'  of  a  man's  actions  presup- 
poses and  results  from  a  much  greater  in  his  affections;  so  that 
the  hand  is  never  lifted  up  to  strike,  but  as  it  is  commanded  by 
the  heart  that  hates.  And  accordingly,  let  any  notable  calamity 
or  distress  befall  any  one  (and  especially  if  maligned  by  usj, 
and  .then  how  naturally  do  there  start  up,  in  the  minds  of 
such  Mahometan  Christians,  such  reasonings  as  these:  "Can 
so  beneficent  a  being  as  God  be  imagined  to  torment  in 
love?  to  kill  with  kindness?  or  does  the  noise  of  his  blows 
and  the  sounding  of  his  bowels  speak  the  same  thing?"  No, 
by  no  means.  And  therefore  when  any  one  chances  to  be 
cut  off*  by  the  stroke  of  some  severe  providence,  no  sooner 
has  God  done  execution,  but  the  malice  of  men  presently 
passes  sentence,  and,  by  a  preposterous  proceeding,  the  man 
is  first  executed,   and    afterwards    condemned,  and  so  dies  not 
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for  being  a  criminal,  but  passes  for  a  criminal  for  being  put  to 
death. 

Many  remarkable  instances  of  which  hare  been  in  the  late 
times  of  confusion ;   in   which,  when   a  violent  faction  had,  by 
perjury  and  rebellion,  and  success  in  both,  rode  triumphant  over 
tlie   best  of  kings,   the  loyalest  of  subjects,  and  the  justest  of 
causes  that  was  fever  fought  for;  how  then  was  the  black  decree 
of  reprobation  opened  and  let  fly  at  them,  both  from  pulpit  and 
from  press,  and  how  were  all  the  vials  of  wrath  in  the  Revelation 
poured  down  upon  their  heads!     Every  mother's  son  of  them  was 
St  reprobate  and  a  castaway,  and  none  to  hope  for  the  least  favour 
hereiafler,   who  had   not  Cromwell   or  Bradshaw  for    his    friend 
here.     And   as  for  the   poor  oppressed   episcopal  clergy  of  our 
church,  I  myself,  in  those  blessed  times,  have  heard  one  of  their 
leading  doctors,  or  rather  pulpit  officers,  thus  raving  against  them, 
in  a  sermon  in  the  University ;  *'  See  (says  he)  those  of  the  late 
hierarchy  (as  they  called  themselves)  how  God  for  their  uselessness 
has  wholly  laid   them   aside,  with  a  design   never  to  use  them 
more."     But  why  never?     Could  the  man  of  prophecy  be  sure  of 
this,  when  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty  was  then  so  near  ? 
or  did  God  then  so  wonderfully  restore  the  church  and  clergy  for 
no  other  end  than  to  make  no  further  use  of  them  for  ever  ?  or  does 
he  do  miracles  only  to  make  sport  for  the  world  ?    But  so  full  were 
these  sons  of  arrogance  and   imposture  of  the  prophetic   spirit 
(true  or  fabe  it  mattered  not,  so  long  as  it  served  a  turn),  that  in 
time,  with  the  help  of  a  little  more  confidence  and   less  sense 
(if  possible),  they  might  h«ve  set  up  for  the  writing  of  almanacs, 
and  even  vied  with  their  oracle  Lilly  himself,  in  his  4mous  predic- 
tions of  the  glories  of  a  deposed  pitiful  protector,  not  able  to  pro- 
tect himself. 

Nor  were  these  enthusiasts  less  liberal  in  denouncing  God's 
curses  upon  their  enemies,  than  in  engrossing  his  blessings  to  them- 
selves. There  being  none  of  those  ireforming  harpies,  who,  by 
plunders  and  sequestrations,  had  scraped  together  three  or  four 
thousand  a  year,  but  presently  (according  to  the  sanctified  dialect 
of  the  times)  they  dubbed  themselves  God's  pecuKar  people  and 
inheritance ;  so  sure  did  those  thriving  regicides  make  of  heaven, 
and  so  fully  reckoned  themselves  in  the  high  road  thither,  that 
they  never  so  much  as  thought,  that  some  of  their  saintships  were 
to  take  Tyburn  in  their  way. 

Thus  we  see*  how  those  saucy  arbitrators  upon  and  dispensers 
of  God's  judgments  took  upon  them  to  distribute  life  and  death, 
election  and  reprobation,  at  their  pleasure.  And  all  this  in 
direct  contradiction  to,  or  rather  defiance  of,  the  Spirit  of  God 
himself  (so  impudently  pretended  to  by  these  impostors  all 
along);  who,  as  positively  as  words  can  express  a  thing,  in 
Eccles.  ix.  1,  assures  us,  that  "no  man  knows  either  love  or 
hatred  by  all  that  is  before  him;"  nor  consequently  can  con- 
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elude  himself  in  fitvour  or  out  of  favour  with  almigh^  God  by 
any  thing  befalling  him  in  this  life;  indeed,  no  more  than  he  can 
read  the  future  estate  of  his  soul  in  the  lines  of  his  £ice,  or  the 
constitution  of  his  body  in  the  colour  of  his  clothes.     For  ^ouki 
the  quality  of   a  man's  condition  here  determine  the   happiness 
or  misery  of  it  hereaflery  no  doubt  Lazaru&  would  have  been  ia 
the  flames^  and  the  rich  man  in  Abraham's  bosom.     But  the  next 
life  will  open  us  a  very  different  scene  from  what  we  see  in  this, 
and  show  us  quite  another  face  of  things  and  persons  from  that 
which  dazzles  and  deludes  men's  eyes  at  present;   it  being  the 
signal  and  peculiar  glory  of  the  day  of  judgment,  that  it  will  be  the 
great  day  of  distbction,  as  well  as  retribution.     But  in  the  mean 
time,  does  not  common  experience  undeniably  convince  us,  that 
Crod  sometimes  curses  men  ^ven  with  prosperity,  confounds  them 
in  the  very  answer  of  their  prayers,  and,  as  it  were,  chokes  them 
with  their  own  petitions?     Does  he  not,  as  he  did  formerly  to  the 
Israelites,  at  the  same  time  put  flesh  into  their  craving  mouths,  aod 
send  leanness  with^  into  their  souls?     And  is  there  any  thing 
more  usually  practised  in  the  world,  than  for  men  to  caress,  compli- 
ment, and  feast  their  mortal  enemies?  persons  whom  they  equally 
hate  and  are  hated  by?     While,  on  the  other  side,  as  a  father 
chides,  frowns  upon,  and  lashes  the  child  whom  he  dearly  lores 
(his  bowels  all  the  time  yearning  while  his  band  is  striking),  so  bow 
common  is  it  in  the  methods  of  divine  love,  for  God  to  cast  hi* 
Jobs  upon  dunghills ;  to  banish  into  wildernesses,  and  so  sell  his 
most  beloved  Josephs  into  slavery  and  captivity ;  and,  in  a  word, 
to  discipline  andfit&em  for  himself  by  all  that  is  harsh  and  terrible 
to  human  nature?    And  still- (here  is  nothing  but  love  and  designs 
of  mercy  at  the  bottom  of  all  this :  "  THy  rod  and  thy  stafl*,"  says 
David,  "comfort  me,"  Psalm  xxiii.  4;  that  is,  with  his  staff  he 
supports,  and  with  his   rod   he  corrects,  but  still  with  both  he 
comforts. 

Now,  though  I  think  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  to  the  b- 
partial  and  judicious,  that  neither  the  sufferings  of  our  prince  or 
his  loyal  subjects  were  any  arguments  of  God's  hatred  of  them ; 
yet  I  hope  his  restoration  was  an  effect  of  God's  love  to  these 
poor  harassed  kingdoms ;  I  say,  I  hope  so ;  for  our  great  ingrati- 
tude, sensuality,  and  raging  impiety,  ever  since  our  deliverance, 
makes  me  far  ftom  bemg  confident,  diat  what  was  in  itself 
incomparably  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  may  not  be  made 
the  iatal  means  to  sink  us  lower,  and  damn  vm  deeper,  than  any 
sins  committed  by  us  under  the  rod  of  the  usurpers  could  hare 
done.  This  is  certain,  that  God  may  outwardly  deliver  us,  and 
yet  never  love  us;  he  may  "turn  our  very  table  into  a  snare." 
And  I  know  no  certain  mark  or  criterion  whereby  we  any 
infallibly  conclude  that  God  did  the  glorious  work  which  we 
celebrate  this  day,  out  of  love  to  us,  but  only  this  one,  that  we 
become  holier  and  better  by  it  than  before.     But  if  it  should 
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pvove  otherwise,  will  it  not  rank  us  with  the  hardened  and 
ix^corrigible^  whose  infidelity  such  miracles  could  not  cure,  and 
^^nrhose  obstinacy  such  mercies  could  not  melt  down  P  and  having 
upon  both  accounts  done  so  much  for  us  to  so  little  purpose, 
resolve  never  to  do  more?  And  thus  much  for  the  first  false 
oause,  commonly  assigned  by  confident  and  conceited  men,  of 
the  dealings  of  God's  providence^  namely,  God's  love  or  hatred 
of  the  persons  upon  whom  they  pass.     But, 

2.  Another  mlse  cause,  from  which  men  derive  the  different 
proceedings  of  Providence,  is,  the  diflerent  merit  of  the  persons 
ao  difierently  treated  by  it:  and  fiK>m  hence  still  supposing,  that 
the  good  only  must  prosper  and  the  bad  sufier ;  they  accordingly 
liom  men's  prosperity  conclude  their  innocence,  as  from  their 
suflerings  their  guilt.  A  most  absurd  -  assertion  certainly :  for  if 
men's  happiness  and  misery  in  this  world  (of  which  only  we  now 
speak)  be  measured  out  to  them  accordmg  to  their  goodness  or 
badness  respectively,  how  infinitely  vain  and  senseless  must  that 
old  and  cdebrated  question,  Cur  boms  mak  et  malis  iend?  needs 
have  been;  when,  according  to  the  aforesaid  doctrine,  the  very 
subject  of  this  question  is  quite  taken  away,  and  a  man's  happi- 
ness as  necessarily  presupposes  his  goodness,  and  his  misery  bis 
sin  or  wickedness,  as  in  the  natural  course  of  things  the  conlSe- 

auent  does  and  must  the  antecedent.  And  therefore  so  far  has 
lis  opinion  been  firom  obtaining  with  the  more  sober  and  know- 
ing part  of  mankind,  that  there  has  hardly  been  any  age  of  the 
world,  in  which  the  said  question  has  not  exercised  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  it;  and  that  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  has  proved  a  constant  etumblingblock  to  most,  and 
of  all  temptations  to  infidelity  the  strongest  and  most  hardly 
conquered.  For  it  was  this  which  so  staggered  David  himself, 
that  he  confesses  that  ^^his  feet  had  well  nigh  slipped,"  Psalm 
bniii.  2:  and  so  confounded  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  xii.  1, 
that  he  could  almost  have  oflered  to  dispute  the  point  with  God 
himself;  so  utterly  puzzled  and  distracted  were  these  great  men, 
till  religion  came  in  to  their  aid,  and  unriddled  what  philosophy 
could  not  solve;  and  faith  cut  asunder  what  reason  could  not 
untie.  And  firom  the  same  topic  it  was  that  Job's  friends 
argued,  and  that  with  such  assurance,  that  one  would  have 
thought  that  they  took  all  that  they  said  for  demonstration ;  but 
how  fiilsely  and  rashly  they  did  so,  appears  from  the  verdict 
passed  by  God  himself  upon  the  whole  matter,  both  rejecting 
their  persons  and  condemning  their  reasonings,  by  a  severe  re- 
mark upon  the  presumption  of  the  one,  and  the  inconsequence 
of  the  other.  For  where  the  rule  is  crooked,  how  can  the  line 
drawn  by  it  be  straight?  It  is  most  true,  that  there  is  no  man 
(our  blessed  Saviour  only  excepted)  who  either  does  or  ever  did 
sufier,  but  was  more  or  less  a  sinner  before  he  was  a  sufferer: 
and  consequently,  that  there  is  ground  enough  in  every  mtm,  to 
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tnake' God's  infliction  of  the  greatest  evil  upon  him  just;  and  ye( 
I  affirm,  that  a  man's  sixi  is  not  always  the  reason  of  his  sumr- 
ings,  though  smiulness  be  still  the  qualification  of  his  peEson: 
but  the  reason  of  those  must  be  fetched  from  some  other  cause. 
For  the  better  understanding  of  which  we  mu^t  observe,  that 
God  may,  and  sometimes  actually  does,  deal  with  men  under  a 
double  capacity  or  reladon,  viz.  1.  as  an  absolute  Lord  ;  and  2. 
as  a  judge  or  governor.  The  rule  which  he  proceeds  by  as  an 
absolute  Lord,  is  his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure;  and  the  nile 
which  he  acts  by  ^  a  judge,  is  his  justice  and  his  law.  Now, 
though  under  the  former  notion  God  does  not  properly  exercise 
or  exert  his  justice,  yet  he  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  do  any 
thing  unjustly;  it  bemg  one  thing  for  God  barely  not  to  exer- 
cise an  attribute  in  sucm  or  such  a  particular  actioft,  and  another 
to  oppose,  or  do  any  thing  contraiy  to  the  said  attribute.  The 
former  of  which  is  usual,  and  fairly  agreeable  with  the  old  economy 
of  bis  attributes,  but  the  latter  is  impossible^ 

Accordingly,  in  the  various  dispensations  befalling  the  sons  of 
men,  we  find,  how  naturally  prone  the  world  has  been  all  along 
to  state  the  difierent  usages  of  men's  persons  upon  the  difierence 
of  their  deserts.  As  when  Pilate  mingled  the  Galileans'  blood 
with  their  sacrifices,  there  were  enough  ready  to  conclude  those 
poor  Galileans  sinners  above  all  other  Galileans,  for  their  suffer- 
ing such  things;  but  our  Saviour  quickly  reverses  the  sentence, 
and  assures  them  that  the  consequence  was  by  no  means  good, 
Luke  xiii.  1,  2.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  Israelites,  firom  the 
many  miraculous  works  done  for  them,  and  blessings  heaped 
upon  them  by  the  divine  bounty,  concluded  themselves  holier 
and  more  righteous  than  all  the  nations  about  them ;  but  we  find 
both  Moses  in  Deut.  ix.,  and  the  psalmist  in  Psalm  Ixxviii., 
roundly  telling  them,  that  there  was  no  such  thing,  but  that  they 
were  a  rebellious,  ungrateful,  stiffnecked  people  from  the  very 
first:  and  for  ought  appears  from  history  to  the  contrar}',  have 
continued  so  ever  since.  And  to  proceed  further,  did  not  the 
righteous  providence  of  God  bring  down  most  of  the  potentates 
of  the  eastern  world  under  the  feet  of  that  monster  of  tyranny 
and  idolatry,  Nebuchadnezzar;  and  that  while  h^  was  actually 
reigning  in  his  sins,  with  as  high  a  hand  as  he  did  or  could  do 
over  any  of  those  poor  kingdoms  who  had  been  conquered  or 
enslaved  by  him?  So  that  ia  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
(as  it  is  cadled),  then  the  objects  of  his  brutish  fuiy,  Azarias  em- 
phatically complains,  that  God  had  not  only  deserted  his  people, 
but  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  '^the  most  unjust  and 
wicked  king  in  all  the  world."  These  were  the  words,  verse  9,  and 
this  the  character  of  that  flagMwm  DHj  that  scoCtrge  of  nations, 
notable  for  nothing  great  or  extraordinary  recorded  of  him,  but 
sin  and  success.  In  like  manner,  did  not  the  same  Providence 
make  most  of  the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  the  earth  bend  to  the 
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Roman  yoke?*  The  greatness  of  which  empire  was  certainly 
fownded  upon  as  much  injustice,  rapine,  and  violence,  as  could 
'vvell  be  practised  by  men ;  though  still  couched  and  carried  on  un- 
der the  highest  pretence  of  justice  and  honour  (set  off'  with  the 
greatest  show  of  gravity  besides),  even  while  the  said  pretences^  in 
the-  sight  of  the  whole  world,  were  impudently  outfaced  by  the  quite 
contrary  practices;  as  appears  in  particular  from  that  scandalous 
case  of  the  Mamertines,  and  the  assistance  they  gave  those  thieves 
and  murderers,  agamst  all  the  law  of  nations  and  humanity  itself, 
only  to  serve  a  prevent  interest  against  the  Carthagenians.  And 
lastly,  what  a  torrent  of  success  attended  the  Turks,  till  they  had 
overrun  most  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  Greek  church  and  em- 
pire ?  And  yet  the  notorious  governing  qualities  which  these  bar- 
barians acted  and  grew  up  by,  both  in  war  and  peace,  were  the 
height  of  cruelty  and  treachery ;  qualities  of  nil  other  the  most  ab- 
horred by  God  and  man,  and  such  as  we  may  be  sure  could  never 
induce  God  to  abandon  so  great  a  part  of  Christendom  (which  yet 
in  his  Judgment  be  has  actually  done)  to  so  base  a  people  and  so 
false  a  religion.  And  now,  notwithstanding  such  flagrant  examples 
of  thriving  impiety,  carrying  all  before  it,  we  see  how  apt  the  world 
is  still  to  make  Providence  steer  by  man's  merit.  And  as  we  have 
given  instances  of  this  in  nations,  so  we  want  not  the  like  in  par- 
ticular persons ;  amongst  which  we  have  not  a  more  remarkable 
exemplification  of  the  case  now  before  us,  than  in  the  person  of  St. 
Paul,  and  the  judgments  the  barbarians  passed  upon  him,  Acts 
xxviii.  4,  5,  6.  For  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  viper  fastening  upon 
his  hand,  they  pronounced  him  a  murderer;  and  presently  again,  as 
soon  as  he  shook  it  off  and  felt  no  hurt,  they  looked  upon  him  as  a 
god  ;  that  is,  in  a  minute's  time,  from  one  "  not  worthy  to  live"  (as 
tney  had  said),  they  advanced  him  to  the  condition  of  one  not  able 
to  die.  Thus  we  see  how  they  declared  their  judgment  of  both 
these  passages,  and  of  one  no  doubt  as  wisely  as  the  other.  In  like 
manner,  is  a  man  brought  under  any  signal  and  unusual  calamity  ? 
Why  then  to  the  question :  Was  it  his  own  personal  g^iilt,  or 
that  of  his  family,  which  consigned  him  over  to  it  ?  Or,  m  other 
words,  "Did  the  man  himself  sin,  or  his  parents,"  that  he  was 
plundered,  sequestered,  imprisoned,  and  at  length  sworn  out  of 
his  estate  and  life  ?  Much  the  like  question,  we  know,  was  pro- 
posed to  our  Saviour  himself,  in  John  ix.  2,  3,  and  that  upon  the 
account  of  as  great  a  misenr  befallen  a  man,  as  could  be  well  in- 
cident to  human  nature.  And  the  answer  he  gave  it  (stating  the 
whole  reason  of  the  evil  suffered,  upon  the  sole  will  of  the  in- 
flicter,  without  the  least  regard  to  any  gift  in  the  sufferer)  stands 
upon  record  as  an  everlasting  reprimand  to  all  such  queries  and 
reflections.  So  that  should  Providence  at  any  time  strip  a  man 
of  his  estate,  his  honour,  or  high  place,  this  must  presently  stamp 

*  See  Dr.  Artfanr  Duck's  Book  De  Usu  et  Authoritate  Juris  Cmtis  Romtnoram. 
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him  a  reprobate  or  castaway ;  or  rather,  according  to  the  dirioe 
philosophy  of  our  Saviour's  forementioDed  answer,  teach  us  that 
God,  who  perfecdy  knew  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the 
nan,  knew  edso,  that  a  mean  and  a  low  condition  would  place  him 
nearer  to  him  (as  much  a  paradox  as  it  may  seem)  than  the  highest 
and  roost  magnificent.  Another  man  perhaps  is  snatched  away  by  a 
sudden  or  untimely,  a  disastrous  or  ignominious  death ;  but  must  I 
therefore  pass  sentence  upon  him  out  of  Daniel,  or  the  Revelafioo, 
or  charge  him  with  some  secret  guilt,  as  the  cause  of  it:  as  if  a 
fever  or  an  apoplexy  were  not  sufficient,  without  the  eoncurrmg 
plague  and  poison  of  a  malicious  tongue,  to  send  a  man  a  packing 
out  of  this  world;  or,  as  i£  any  death  could  be  so  violent,  or 
distemper  so  mortal  and  malign,  but  that  it  may  and  does  carry  some 
into  a  better  world,  as  well  as  others  into  a  worse  ?  But  be  the 
course  of  Providence  never  so  unaccountable,  and  contrary  to  my 
notions,  ought  I  to  descant  upon  any  act  of  it,  while  I  am  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  purpose  which  directed  it?  Or  shall  I  confess  the 
ways  of  God  to  be  '^  unsearchable  and  past  finding  out,"  and  at  the 
same  time  attempt  to  give  a  reason  of  them,  and  so  to  the  arrogance 
join  the  contradictions  ?  Such  methods  certainly  are  equally  sense- 
less and  irreligious. 

But  of  all  the  examples  producible  of  impudent  and  perverse 
judging,  there  can  hardly  be  any  one  parallel  to  what  passed  upon 
the  suffering^  of  the  late  kin^  of  blessed  and  glorious  memory, 
king  Charles  I.,  whose  genealogies  of  family  guilt,  besides  per- 
sonal, have  been  charged  upon  his  royal  head ;  as  if  he  had  come, 
not  only  to  the  throne,  but  also  to  the  block  by  inheritance.    Bui 
as  that  excellent  prince  was  an  eminent  instance  of  the  censorious 
venom  of  men's  tongues  in  matters  of  this  nature,  so   we  need 
go  no  further  for  a  proof  of  the  falseness  and  fallaciousness  of 
this  rule  of  judging,  than  to  the  same  royal  martyr;  for  was  there 
ever  any  prince  more  unfortunate,  and  yet  ever  any  more  virtu- 
ous?    Who  could  have  imagined,  that  so  much  true   piety,  so 
much  innocence,  so  mudh  justness  and  tenderness  of  his  subjects' 
lives  and  properties,  so  much  temperance  and  restraint  of  himself 
in  all  the  affluence  and  prosperities  of  a  long*fIourishin^  court,  so 
much  patience  and  submission  to  the  hand  of  God  in  his  sharpest 
adversities,  and,  in  a  word,  such  a  union  of  all  moral  perfections 
as  scarce  ever  met  in  any  prince,  or  indeed  in  any  mere  man  but 
himself;  who,  I  say,  that  should  measure  out  men's  fortunes  by 
their  merit,  could  nave  ima^ned,  that  all  these  heights  of  virtue 
and  Christianity  should  only  prepare  the  princely  owner  of  them 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  evil  of  his  enemies,  in  the  most  cruel, 
barbarous,  and  savage  manner,  that  perhaps  any  crowned  head 
ever  fell  before?    And  will  any  one  after  this  pretend  to  give  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Providence  from  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence  of  persons,   when   King  Charies  I.   was  imprisoned,  spit 
upon,  arraigned,  and  cut  off  by  an  infamous  sentence^  as  a  t}'rant, 
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trutor,  murderer,  and  public  enemy,  before  the  gates  of  his  own 

palace?    And  that  miscreant^  who  was  the  prime  actor  in  all  this 

^iKToful  tragedy  (a  piece  of  dirt  soaked  in  blood,  as  it  was  said  of 

tieto  with  much  less  cause)  should  usurp  the  sceptre,  and  invade 

time   throne  of  his  royal  master,   reign  successfully,   and   die  in 

peace  ?  if  he  could  be  said  to  die  in  peace,  who  lived  in  perpetual 

^wrar  with  his  own  conscience :  the  only  enemy  which  would  never 

TBkake  peace  with    him,   whatsoever  his  dastardly,  mean-spirited 

imeighboors  did. 

Histories  inform  us. of  many  worthy  and  brave  persons  brought  to 
unworthy  ends  ;  any  one  of  which  were  enough  to  rebuke  the  prone-  ' 
*  ness  of  the  world  to  judge  of  the  causes  of  God's  dealing  with  men 
from  any  qualifications  in  the  persons  so  dealt  with.  But  certainly 
if  we  consider  the  peculiar  strangeness  of  the  forementioned  case, 
i^th  the  appendage  of  all  its  circumstances,  so  Ions  as  the  memoiv 
of  king  Charles  I.  lasts  (as  I  hope  it  will  not  only  last,  but  flourish 
also,  to  the  world's  end),  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  be  con- 
yijQced  by  a  higher  ailment,  or  a  more  amazing  matter  of  fact, 
that  ^^God  judgments  are.  unsearchable,  and  his  ways  past  finding 
out."  And  therefore  till  our  bold  magisterial  dispensers  of  God's 
judgments  CBn  give  us  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  foregoing  par- 
ticulars, from  some  clear  and  undoubted  principle  of  reason  or  reve- 
lation ;  let  th^m  stand  off  and  adore  in  silence,  without  presuming  to 
judge,  and  much  less  to  Condemn,  having,  as  it  is  manifest,  no 
more  ability  for  the  one,  than  authority  for  the  other.  And  thus,  as 
we  have  given  proof  more  than  enough  of  men's  utter  unfitness 
to  sound  the  depths  of  God's  providential  dealings  with  them  upon 
this  account,  that  they  usually  ascribe  them  to  false  causes ;  so  in  the 
Second  place,  the  same  will  appear  yet  further  from  this:  that 
they  always  resolve  them  into  imperfect  causes.  Who  would 
assign  an  adequate  reason  of  any  thing  which  God  does,  must 
see  as  far  into  it  as  God  sees.  And  there  is  scarce  any  extraor- 
dinary passage  of  providence,  which  does  not  point  at  least  a 
thousand  years  forward,  and  stretch  itself  more  than  a  thousand 
miles  about ;  so  that  a  man  must  be  able  to  take  into  his  mind 
all  that  long  train  and  wide  compass  of  purposes  to  which  it  may 
subserve,  and  all  those  mfluences  which  it  may  cast  upon  things 
vastly  remote  in  place  and  distant  many  ages  in  time :  which  it  is 
impossible  for  any  created  intiellect  to  have  a  clear  prospect  into 
or  comprehension  of.  There  is  no  action  of  God,  but  there  is  a 
combination  of  impulsive  causes  concerned  in  it;  one  or  two  of 
which  possibly  the  wit  of  man  ma^  sometimes  light  upon,  but 
the  shortness  or  weakness  of  his  discerning  powers  keeps  him 
inevitably  a  stranger  to  far  the  greater  part  of  them.  God,  by 
one  and  ^the  same  numerical  lot  of  providence,  may  intend  to 
punish  one  nation  to  advance  another:  to  plant  the  go^el  in  a 
third,  and  to  let  in  trade  into  a  fourth;  likewise  to  make  way 
for  the  happiness  of  one  man's  posterity,  and   for  the  extinction 
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and  razing  out  of  another's ;  to  reward  tbe  virtues  of  a  sober 
and  industrious  people,  and  to,  revenge  the  crimes  of  a  slothfal  aod 
a  vicious,  a  perjured  and  a  rebellious,*  with  innumerable  otfaer 
designs,  which  God  may  actually  propose  to  himself  in  every  single 

gassage  of  his  transactions  with  men ;  and  which  we  are  no  more 
t  or  able  to  search  intQ  or  arbitrate  upon,  than  we  are  to  gorem 
the  world. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  general  argument,  proving  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  any  human  wisdom  to  interpret  the  actions  of  Providence, 
taken  from  its  inability  truly  and  thoroughly  to  pierce  into  tbe 
reasons  of  them ;  which  as  it  must  always  make  one  considerable 
ingredient  in  passing  a  right  judgment  upon  any  action,  so  I 
show  that  there  was  another  also  required,  namely,  a  certain  pros- 
pect into  the  utmost  issue  or  event  of  the  same.  Upon  which  ac- 
count also 

IL  Man's  unfitness  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of  Providence 
shall  be  now  made  out  to  us,  by  considering  those  false  rules  and 
grounds  by  which  men  generally  forejudge  of  the  issue  and  event  of 
actions:  as, 

1.  Men  usually  prognosticate  the  event  of  any  thing  or  actiou 
according  to  the  measure  of  the  prudence,  wisdom,  and  policy  0/ 
second  agents  immediately  engaged  in  it.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  it  is  the  best  and  likeliest  rule  that  they  have  to  jadgie 
by,  were  it  not  controlled  by  two  better  and  likelier,  and  fiom 
which  there  can  lie  no  appeal,  viz.  scripture  and  experience.  The 
former  of  which  brings  in  God  laughing  at  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise;  taking  and  circumventing  the  cra%  in  their  own  wiles, 
Job  V.  12,  13 ;  baiHing  the  subtle  and  shrewd  advices  of  Balaam 
and  Ahitophel,  and  so  stifling  both  counsel  and  counsellor  in  a 
noose  of  his  own  making.  And  for  the  latter,  history  so  abounds 
with  instances  of  the  most  refined  customs  and  artificially-spun 
contrivances  dashed  in  pieces  by  some  sudden  and  unforeseen 
accidents,  that  to  ascertain  the  event  of  the  most  promising  under- 
taking, if  we  trust  but  our  own  eyes,  we  shall  have  little  cause  to 
tnist  to  another's  wisdom. 

2.  Men  usually  prognosticate  the  success  of  any  project  or 
design,  from  success  formerly  gained  under  the  same  or  less  pro- 
bable circumstances.  And  the  argument  seems  to  proceed  <^ 
faajare  ad  minus;  as,  that  if  a  man  could  c«nquer  and  break 
through  a  greater  difficulty,  much  more  may  he  presume,  that  he 
shall  be  able  to  master  and  evade  through  a  less.  And  perhaps 
tbe  ratiocination,  according  to  the  bare  natural  consequences  of 
things,  is  true  and  good.  Nevertheless  it  is  manifest  that  men 
frequently  miscariy  in  the  application  of  it ;  and  severa^  reasons 
may  be  given  for  their  doing  so.    As,  1.  It  is  hard,  and  perhaps 

*  No  nation  oertfiinly,  at  tbia  tinie,  iafurtberindebtto  God*t  juatice,  than  tbe  £nglisb. 
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scarce  possible  (whatsoever  less  observing  mmds  may  imagine  to 
the    contrary)  to  repeat  and  exemplify  any  action,  under  perfectly 
tl&e    same  ciFcumstances.     2.  That  in  most  actions  there  are  still 
some  circumstances  not  observed  or  taken  notice  of,  which  may 
iia.^e  a  surer  and  more  immediate  influence  upon  the  event  of 
those  actions,  than  those  circumstances  which,  coming  more  into 
vie-w,  are  more  depended  upon.     But,  3.  And  chiefly,  because 
the    success  of  every  action  depends^  more  upon  the  secret  hand 
of   God,  than  upon  any  causes  or  instruments  visibly  engaged  in 
it.      Take  an  instance  or  two  of  this.    It  was  easy  and  natural 
enough  to  conclude,  that  Hannibal,  having  so  worsted  the  Roman 
armies  while  they  were  in  their  fresh  strengths  and  full  number, 
should  have  been  much  abler  to  crush  the  same  enemy  under  all 
those  disadvantages,  which  such  great  and  frequent  defeats  must 
needs  have  brought  upon  them.    And  yet  we  find  Fabius  and 
Marceilus,  after  some   time,  wonderfully  turning  the  stream  of 
his  conquests,  and  Seipio,  at  length,  totally  subduing  hiln.    In 
like  manner,  if  a  nation,  under  ^  usurped  government,;  disunited 
in  itself,  and  in  continual  danger  of  commotions  at  home,  as  well 
as  of  enemies  from  abroad,  was  yet  an  overmatch  to  its  neigh- 
bour nation  in  a  war  against  it;  it  seems  rational  and  probable 
enough  to  infer  from  thence,  litat  the  same  nation  settled  under 
an  unquestionably  legal  government,  and  free  from  any  disturb- 
ances within  itself,  should  be  much  more  likely  (especially  imder 
the  same  conduct)  to  cope  with  and  subdue  the  same  enemy. 
And  yet  we  find,  that  the  premises  taken  up  from  our  naval 
successes  in  the  years  1652  and  1653,  produced  but  a  poor  con- 
clusion in  our  contest  with  the  same  adversary,  in  the  years  1666 
and  1667 ;  when  we  were  so  shamefully  insulted  upon  our  coasts, 
and  our  noblest  ships  fired  in  our  harbours.     And  the  cause  of  this 
seems  not  so  much  derivable  from  any  failure  either  of  tlie  English 
courage  or  conduct  at  sea,  as  from  the  secret  judgments  of  God 
(much  the  greater  deep  of  the  two).     So  that  it  is  clear,  that  this  rule 
also,  of  gathering  the  future  success  of  actions,  is  weak  and  fallacious : 
and  that  in  some  sorts  of  e Vents,  after  things  have  been  contrived 
and  put  together  with  the  utmost  exactness,  a  link  or  two  of  the 
chain  happening  to  break,  the  coherence  of  the  whole  is  hereby 
dissolved ;   and  then,  how  fiaiirly  soever  the  antecedent  may  liave 
promised  us,  we  shall  yet  in  the  close  of  all  find  ourselves  lurched 
of  the  consequent. 

3.  Men  generally  measure  the  issue  and  success  of  any  enter- 
prise, according  to  the  preparations  made  for  it,  and  the  power 
employed  in  it;  it  being  a  rule  of  judging,  which  the  world 
cannot  be  beaten  ojBT  from,  that  ten  thousand  must  needs  chase  a 
thousand,  and  a  thousand  put  a  hundred  to  flight.  Victory,  on 
much  the  stronger  side,  seems  still  to  be  foreseen  and  foretold  as 
certainly  as  a  necessary  effect  in  the  bowels  of  its  cause.  And 
yet  we  shall  find  that  it  is  hot  always  the  bigger  weight,  but 
Vol.  II.— 50 
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sometimes  the  artifieial  hand  boldiag  and  managing  the  balance, 
whiqh  turns  the  scale.    And  in  like  manner,  when  we  have  raised 
armies  £uid  manned  our  fleets,  are  we  not  still  in    the   hand  of 
Providence?   in  that  hand,  which  somietimes  sets  the   crown  of 
victory  upon  the  weak  and   the  few,  and  disappoints    the   hopes 
and   breaks   the  force  of   the  confident   and   numerous?     Could 
any  take  up  surer  and  better  groundied  presages  of  victory,  from 
a  survey  of  his  own  stupendous    power,   than    Xerxes    might, 
when  he  came  to  fetter  the  Hellespont,  and  to  swaliow  up  the 
(comparatively)  despicable  strength  of  the  Athenians?     Or  could 
any  thing  look  more  invincible,  than  the  Spanish  armada  sent 
against  the  English  navy?    But  for  all  this,  we  find   that  there 
is  no  commanding  the  sea,  without  being  able  to  command  the 
winds  too;    and  he  who  cannot  do  this,  let  him  not   pretend 
to  the  other.     What  a  poor  thii^  is  preparation,  to  be  trusted 
to,  in   opposition  ta  accident.     And   y/ihsA  a  painful   defence  is 
multitude  on  the  one  side,  where  omnipotence  takes  the   other? 
If  we  read   an4  believe    scripture,  we    shall   find   Gideon   with 
his  three  hundred  men,  armed  with  lamps  and  pitchers,  routing" 
and  destroying  the  vast  and  innumerable  host  of  the  Midianites: 
and   can  any  rational  man  be  confident  of  the    greatest  forces 
which  human  power  can  raise,  if  he  believes  that  the  same  God, 
who  did  that,  is  still  in  being,  and  still  as  able  to  do  the  same 
things  as  ever  ?    Nay,  should  we  take  an  exact  survey  of  all 
passages  in  history  to  this  purpose,  such  a  pleasure  does  Providence 
seem  to  take  in  defeating  the  counsels  of  confident  and  presumbg 
men,  that  perhaps  in  the  greatest  battles  which  were  ever  fought, 
we  shall  find  as  many  victories  obtained  by  a  less  number  over  a 
greater  as  by  a  greater  over  a  less :  and  what  then  most  become  of 
the  commonly  received  rules?     But  to  keep  nearer  home,  and  to 
the  day  too,  if  human  force  and  preparation  could  have  determined 
the  event  of  things,  and  Providence  had  proceeded  by  the  same 
measures  which  men  judge,  the  business  of  this  day,  I  am  sure,  bad 
been  desperate,  and  as  impossible  in  the  event  as  it  was  once  in 
the  opinion  and  discourse  of  some,  who  having  done  their  utmost 
to  prevent  it,  had  the  good  luck  to  get  tx)o  much  by  it,  when  it 
came  to  pass.     For  were  not  the  usurpers,  just  before  the  king's 
,  restoration,  as  strong  as  ever  ?     Did  they  not  sit  lording  it  in  the 
head  of  victorious  fleets  and  armies,   with  their  feet  upon  the 
neck  of  three  conquered  enslaved  kingdoms  ?  and  striking  such 
an  awe  and  terror  into  all  about  them,  that  the  boldest  of  their 
adversaries  durst  not  so  much  as  stir  or  open  their  mouths  either 
against  their  persons  or  proceedings?    Aiid    now  in  this   state 
of  things,  who  would  have   iinagined  that  any  one  could  have 
entered  into  <^  the  strong  man's  house,  and  have  bound  him,  but 
one  who  had  been  much  stronger?"    Or  that  any  thing  could  have 
recovered  the  lost  sceptre,  but  a  triumphant  sword?     Or  that  the 
crown  being  once  fought  off  from  the  royal  owner's  head,  could 
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iMfcv-e  erer  returned  to  it,  but  by  bein^  fbi^bt  on  again? '  These 
Hnd  no  othcar  methods  of  restoring  the  king  did  either  his  friends  or 
ttis  enemies  think  of;  but  so  infinitely  unUkely  and  unfeasible  were 
thejr,  that  his  enemies  feared  them  as  kttle,  as  his  friends  had  grounds 
to  hope  for  them. 

>Vhen,  behold !  on  a  sudden,  and  in  the  height  of  all  their  pride, 
policy,  and  power,  Pioyidence  gives  them  a  turn,  and  they  see  the 
'vrliole  web,  which  with  so  much  pains,  cost,  and  cunning,  they  had 
l>een  so  long  a  weaving,  unravelleid  before  their  eyes  in  a  moment, 
^Aixd  themselves  clear  off  the  stage,  without  having  setded  any  one 
oF  those  innovations  either  in  church  or  state,  which'  they  had  been 
s^inrearing  and  Ivmg,  whining  and  praying,  plundering  and  fighting, 
cudd  cutting  throats  for  (idl  in  the  Liord),  for  near  twenty  years 
together ;  but  instead  thereof,  the  ancient  government  restored,  and 
l^appily  set  upon  its  former  bottom  (could  it  have  kept  itself  there) ; 
auid  all  this  (to  phrase  it  in  the  words  of  a  late  historian*)  so  easily, 
and  with  so  little  noise,  that  the  wresting  of  that  usurped  power  out 
of  their  hands  cost  not  so  much  as  a  broken  head  or  a  bloody  nose ; 
for  the  getting  of  which  they  had  wasted  so  many  millions  of  trea- 
sure, and  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  lives,  not  to  mention  the 
loss  of  souls ;  by  such  unlikely  and  unforeseeable  ways  does  Provi* 
dence  sometimes  bring  about  its  great  designs  in  opposition  to  the 
shrewdest  conjectures  and  contrivances  of  men.     And  thus  much  for 
the  other  general   argument,  proving  the  mability  of  any  human 
wisdom  to  comprehend  the  desi^s  of  Providence,  taken  from  those 
false  rates  and  grounds,  by  which  men  generally  forejudge  of  the 
issue  or  event  of  actions. 

And  now,  fi^r  the  use  and  improvement  of  what  has  been  dis- 
coursed by  us  hitherto,  we  may  from  the  foregoing  particulars  infer 
&ese  three  things. 

1.  The  extreme  foUy  and  vanity  of  making  the  future  event, 
or  presumed  success  of  any  enterprise,  the  rule  of  our  present 
actings  about  the  same.  A  rule,  as  such,  should  be  a  thing  both 
certain  in  itself,  and  certainly  loiown  to  be  so.  But  (here  is  no 
future  contingent,  which  we  promise  ourselves,  though  under  the 
greatest  probability  of  event  imaginable,  but  is  still  a  thing  in 
Itself  uncertain ;  and  consequently,  being  capable  of  failing  us  in 
the  issue,  can  be  no  rational  certain  rule  to  guide  us  for  the  pre- 
sent. And  moreover,  as  a  rule  in  any, human  action  whatsoever 
ought  to  be  (as  we  have  here  shown)  both  certain  and  certainly 
known  to  be  such,  upon  the  stock  of  bare  prudence  and  reason; 
so  ought  it  likewise  to  be  lawfiil,  or  morally  good  upon  the 
accounts  of  conscience  and  religion ;  and  therefore  nothing  con- 
trary to  the  same  ought  to  be  admitted  as  a  rule  for  men  to  act 
by,  whether  in  a  private  or  a  public  capacity.  In  a  word,  con- 
science, duly  steering  by  principles  of  morality  and-  religion,  is 

•  Dr.  Pater  Heylin.      , 
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the.  .sole  assured  director  of  all  human  actions  or  designs.     So  tlmi 
when  any  political  sinister  consideradoQ  would  draw  men  off  from 
a  present  confessed  duty,  upon  presumption  or  supposal  of  some 
future  advantage  (to  ensue  thereby  for  the  service  of  some  great 
interest,  civil  or  religious),  still  that  advantage  is  but  presumed  or 
supposed,  and  so  not  always  sure  to  follow  the  illegal  actions; 
but  the  guilt  of  it  alwaprs  does.    And  of  this  we  have  a  remaxk- 
able,  but  sad  instance,  in  the  late  royal  martyr,  who  had  bat  one 
thing  lay   heavy  upon  his  conscience  in  all  his  saflferiDgs,  and 
which  he  always  lamented  even   to  his  dying  day,  naindj,  tbe 
death  of  the  great  Earl  of  Strafford.    And  we  may  easily  imagine 
the  tumults  and  strug^es  in  his  princely  breast,  when   it  vms 
assaulted  on  both  sides  about  that  unhappy  action.     On  the  one 
hand,  his  conscience  urged  to  him  the  unlawfulness  of  condemih 
ing  a  person,  of  whose  innocence  he  always  declared  himself  so 
fuHv  satisfied.     On  the  other^  the  stream  of  the  popular  fury  beat 
higli  and  fierce  upon  the  throne  itself,  and  seemed  to  threaten  all, 
if  he  did  not  sacrifice  the  great  minister.     Now  here  was  a  pre^ 
sent,  certain  duty  on '  the  one  side,  persuading  him  not  to  violate 
his  conscience ;  and  a  supposed  future  advantage  on  the  other,  to 
wit,  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  security,  which  induced  him  to 
balk  his  conscience  for  that  person.     And  we  know  what  cowse 
he  took ;  but  did  it  answer  his  expectations  ?    Did  it  abate  the 
popular  rage  at  all?  or  did  it  secure  either  his  own  or  his  Idng- 
dom's  peace  ?    Nay,  on  the  contraiy,  did  not  the  cutting  down  of 
that  great  bank  let  in  a  torrent  which  overwhelmed  and  carried 
all  before  it  ?     Nothing  being  indeed  more  usual  than  for  such  as 
venture   to  disple&se  God,  only  that  they  may  gratify  and  please 
men,  in  the  issue  to  have  God  their  enemy  and  man  too.    And 
therefore  that  worthy  prelate,*  who  in  the  face  of  all  this  danger 
still  plied  the  king  with  this  counsel ;  '^  Sir,  vou  know  the  juag 
ment  of  your  own  conscience,  I  beseech  you  rollow  that,  and  trust 
God  with  the  rest ;"  gave  him  an  advice  not  more  becoming  the 
piety  of  a  bishop,  than  the  wisdom  of  a  privy^pCOunseUor ;  and  so 
deep   and  lasting  an  impression  did  it  leave  upon  his  royal  aod 
truly  tender  conscience,  that  in  his  last  meditations  upon  this  sad 
subject  he  observes.   That  he  only,  who   of  all  his  counsellors 
advised  him  to  adhere  to  his  conscience  against  the  popular  rage, 
was  the  person  who  was  the  least  harassed  and  pursued  by  that 
popular  rage  when  it  was  at  its  greatest  height  of  power  snd 
tyranny.     To  which  we  may  add  our  own  fiirther  observation  of 
the  same  pious  and  wise  bishop,  that  he  survived  all  that  tyranny 
and  oppression;   and,  after  he  had  so  fully  and  worthily  serred 
the  father,  lived   to  attain  to  the  highest  dignity  in  this  church; 
and,  as  the  completement  of  all,  to  set  the  crown  upon  the  head  of 
his  miraculously  restored  son..     And  may  that  Providence  that 

*  Bisbop  Juxon,  then  bishop  of  London,  and  priTy-connsellor. 
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go^v-ems  the  world,  always  signalize  such  peculiar  merits  with  such 
peculiar  rewards.     But, 

2.  We  gather  also  from  the  foregoing  discourse,  the  absolute 
neoessity  m  an  entire,  total,  unreserved  dependence  upon  Provi- 
dence, in  the  most  hopeful  and  promising  condition  of  our  affairs. 
Tlie   natural   cause  or  ground   of  all  dependence  is  men's  con* 
somousness  to  themselves  of   their  own   ignorance  or  weakness, 
compared  with  the  sufficiency   of   others,   whereby  they  expect 
^h«t  relief  from  otheis,  which  they  find  they  cannot  have  ifrom 
themselves.    This  I  conceive  is  the  true  account  and  philosophy 
of   this  matter.     And  we  have  already  sufficiently  demonstrated 
ixman's  utter  inability,  either  to  understand  the  reasons,  or  to  con- 
trol the  issues  of  Providence ;  so  that  in  all  the  passages  of  it,  an 
implicit  faith  in  God's  wisdom  is  man's  greatest  knowledge,  and 
3.  dependence  upon  his  power  his  surest  strength.     For  when  all 
the  Acuities  of  man's  body  and  mind  have  done  their  utmost,  still 
tlie  success  of  all  is  at  the  mercy  of  Providence;   the  ways  of 
^which  are  intricate  and  various,  the  grounds  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds unintelUgible>,  and  the  ends  it  drives  at  unsearchable.     But, 
in  a  word,  to  make  our  reliance  upon  Providence  both  pious  and 
rational,  we  should  in  every  great  enterprise  we  take  in  hand,  pre- 
pare all  things  with  that  care,  diligence,  and  activity,  as  if  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  Providence  for  us  to  depend  upon ;  and  again, 
when  we  have  done  all .  this,  we  should  as  wholly  and  humbly  de- 
pend upon  it,  as  if  we  had  made  no  such  preparations  at  all.     And 
this  is  a  rule  of  practice  which  wilt  never  feu  or  shame  any,  who 
shall  venture  all  that  they  have  or  are  upon  it:  for  as  a  man  by 
exerting  his  utmost  force  in  any  action  or  business,  has  all  that 
a  human  strength  can  do  for  him  therein ;  so  in  the  next  place,  by 
quitting  his  confidence  in  the  same,  and  placbg  it  only  in  God, 
he  is  sure  also  of  all  that  omnipotence  can  do  in  his  behalf;     It  i5; 
enoueh  that  God  has  put  a  man's  actions  into  his  own  power; 
but  the  success  of  them,  I  am  sure,  he  has  not.     And  therefore  all 
trust  in  man  about  things  not  within  the  power  of  man  (according 
to  the  account  of  Heaven),  is  virtually  a  distrust  of  God :  for  let 
but  our  trust  in  him  be  measured  out  by  our  "  whole  heart,  soul,- 
and  strength"  (the  only  measure  of  it  whifch  the  scripture  knows),- 
and  we  shall  find  but  a  poor  overplus  to  bestow  upon  any  thing* 
besides.     But, 

3.  And  lastly,  as  we  have  from  the  premised  particulars 
evinced  the  necessity  of  a  dependence  upon  Providence,  so  from 
the  same  we  may  learn  the  impossibilit}'  of  a  rational  dependence 
upon  it  with  comfort,  but  in  the  way  of  lawful,  honest,  and  reli-' 
gious  courses.  This  is  certain,  that  in  all  our  undertakings  God 
will  be  either  our  friend  or  our  enemy;  for  Providence  never 
stands  neuter ;  and  if  so,  is  it  not  a  sad  thing  for  a  man  to  make 
a  mighty  potentate  his  enemy,  and  then  to  put  himself  under  his^ 
protection  ?    And  yet  this  is  directly  the  case  of  every  presuming 
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sinner,  aa^  these  the  tennd  upon  vhich  he  stands  with  ahnigiitf 
God.  But  can  that  man  with  any  confidence  rest  himself  upon 
God's  power,  whose  conscience  shall  in  the  meantime  proclaim 
him  a  traitor  to  his  laws  ?  Or  can  any  people,  nation,  or  govern- 
ment whatsoever,  in  the  doubtful  enj^gements  of  war,  cast  itself 
upon  God's  mercy,  while  by  its  crying  sins  of  profaneness,  athe- 
ism, and  irreligion  (or,  which  is  worse,  a  countenance  of  all 
religions),  it  knows  itself  so  deeply  in  arrears  to  his  justice?  No 
man  persisting  in  any  known  wicked  course  can  rationally  h<^ 
that  God  should  succeed  or  prosper  him  in  any  thing  that  be 
goes  about ;  and  if  success  should  chance  to  accompany  him  in  it, 
it  is  a  thousand  to  one  but  it  is  intended  him  only  as  a  curse,  as 
the  very  greatest  of  curses,  and  the  readiest  way,  by  hardening 
him  in  his  sin,  to  ascertain  his  destruction.  He  who  will  venture 
his  life  in  a  duel,  should  not  choose  to  have  his  mortal  enemy  for 
his  second. 

On  the  contrary,  the  same  innocence  which  makes  all  quiet 
within  a  man,  makes  aU  peaceable  and  serene  above  him.  And 
that  person  cannot  but  have  a  certain  boldness,  and  a  kind  o{  claim 
to  the  favours  of  Providence,  whose  heart  is  continually  telling 
him  that  he  does  as  he  should  do ;  and  that  his  conscience,  having 
been  all  along  his  director,  cannot  in  the  issue  prove  his  accuser: 
but  that  all  things,  whether  he  looks  forwards  or  backwards,  upon 
what  is  past  or  what  is  to  come,  shall  concur  in  assuring  him,  that 
his  great  Judge  has  no  other  sentence  to  pass  upon  him,  but  to  sA 
a  crown  of  glory  upon  his  head,  and  receive  lum  with  an  Euge! 
bone  serve!  "Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord."  And  if, 
bein^  thus  inspired  and  anointed  with  such  supporting  expectations, 
he  should  yet  chance  utterly  to  sink,  as  to  all  his  concerns  and 
interests  here  below,  yet  having  thus  broke  through  th«n  all  to 
discharge  his  duty,  the  very  sense  of  his  having  done  so  shall 
strengthen  his  heart  and  bear  up. his  spirits,  though  the  whole  world 
were  m  arms  against  him  or  in  a  flame  about  him;  so  that  he  shall 
be  able  from  his.  own  experience,  to  seal  to  the  truth  of  that  seem- 
ing paradox  of  the  apostle  in  Rom.  viii.  35 — 37,  that  persons 
thus  assistjed  from  above,  even  in  "tribulation,  distress,  persecu- 
tion, famine,  nakedDes^"  (the  known  badges  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity), nay,  in  ^^  their  being  killed  all  the  day  long,  and  accounted 
as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,"  shall  yet,  under  these  very  massacres, 
^*  become  more  than  conquerors,"  through  that  God  who  makes 
those,  who  fight  under  his  banners,  triumph  more  gloriously  in 
losing  their  blood  for  him,  than  thdr  mightiest  and  most  insulting 
enemies  do  or  can  in  their  shedding  of  it  For  if  a  man  falls  a 
sacrifice  to  God,  his  conscience,  or  his  country,  it  is  not  material  by 
what  hand  he  falls :  God  accepts  the  martyr,  whosoever  is  the  exe* 
eutioner  And  so  long  as  there  is  another  world  to  reward  and 
punish,  no  man's  doom  can  be  certainly  pronounced  from  any  ihing 
that  befalls  him  in  this. 
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^  AjTid  now  at  length,  to  come  to  a  close  of  what  we  have  been 
hitherto  discoursing  of,  we  have  shown   the  darkness  and   intri- 
csioy    of  the  ways  of  Providence ;  and  we  have  ^own  also,  what 
mcompetent  judges,  and  yet  what  confident  interpreters  men  are 
generally  of  them ;  from  a0  which  what  can  so  naturally  result,  and 
so  justly  be  inferred,  as  the  severest  reprimands  of  the  blindness  and 
bolclness  (qualities  seldom  found  asunder)  of  the  saucy  descants  of 
Ibe  vrorld  concerning  these  matters  ?     For  what  do  they  else,  but  in 
effect  arraign  even  Providence  itself?  summon  omniscience  before 
the    bar  of  ignorance  ?  and  in  a  word,  put  a  pitiful  mortal  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  Maker?    The  text,  I  am  sure,  positively  declares 
Uiat  the  works  of  God  are  "  past  finding  out ;"  and  if  so,  is  it  not  the 
height  of  absurdity,  as  well  as  arrogance,  to  presume,  either  from 
divinity  or  philosophy,  to  assign  any  other  reason  of  the  works  them- 
selves, but  the  sole  will  of  the  agent  ?  or  to  pretend  to  give  an  account 
of  that  which  we  ourselves  own  to  be  unaccountable?.  Common  sense 
certainly  must  needs  see  and.  explore  the  grossness  of  the  contradic- 
tion, and  convince  us,  that  in  things  so  transcendently  above  our 
highest  and  most  raised  speculations,  the  only  rational  and  safe  rule 
for  us  to  proceed  by  will  be,  to  make  them  rather  matter  of  admira- 
tion than  of  argument,  still  remembering,  that  next  to  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  God's  revealed  will,  is  a  bold  intrusion  into  his  secret. 

Now  to  the*  infinitely  wise  Governor  of  all  things,  adorable  in  his 
counsels,  and  stupendous  in  his  works,  but  essentially  just  and  holy 
in  both,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. . 
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enthusiasts  not  led  by  the  sfibit  of  gob. 

Romans  thi.  14. 

For  as  many  a$  are  hd  by  the  Spirit  of  Chd,  they  are  the  sans  of 

God. 

There  i^  that  known  averseness  in  tbe  nature  of  man,  as  it 
now  stands,  to  all  acts  of  virtue  (especially  such  as  are  of  a 
nigfaer  strain),  and  withal  that  deplorable  impotence  and  inability 
to  go  through  with  them  whensoever  it  undertakes  them,  that 
not  only  in  3ie  Christian,  but  also  in  all  other  religions,  men  have 
found  It  necessary,  m  everj'  great  action,  to  engage  some  otba 
agent  and  principle,  besides  the  man  himself.  So  that  amon^ 
the  heathens,  who  acknowledged  a  plurality  of  gods,  you  will 
hardly  find  any  noble  or  heroic  achievement  done  by  any  of  them, 
but  you  will  find  some  one  or  other  of  their  gods  made  a  coad- 
jutor in  the  case.  Thus  Homer  brings  in  Diomedes  and  Ulysses 
assisted  by  Mars  and  Pallas  (one  notable  for  acts  of  valour,  and 
the  other  for  those  of  counsel  and  wisdom) ;  and  tbe  like  is  said 
of  many  others.  All  which  was  but  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of 
that  weakness  and  decay  upon  man's  nature,  which  has  been  ever 
since  the  fall.  For  they  found,  it  seems,  within  themselves  an 
experience  of  the  thing  itself,  though  they  could  give  no  account 
of  its  cause.  And  accordingly  being  ignorant  of  the  source  of 
the  malady,  it  could  not  be  expected  but  that  they  should  be  as 
much  out  in  the  remedies  they  applied  for  rehef  against  it. 
Only  thus  much  is  deducible  from  the  whole  matter,  that  they 
clearly  saw  themselves  concerned  to  do  many  worthy  things, 
which  they  found  themselves  wholly  unable  to  do,  without  the 
help  of  divine  power,  or  at  least  some  power  much  superior  to 
their  own. 

Now  what  these  ignorant  heathens  blundered  about  touching 
this  great  debilitation  of  human  nature  to  great  and  good  actions 
(a  thing  owned  and  agreed  to  by  the  common  expenence  of  the 
most  considering  part  of  mankind),  having  been  first  taught  the 
world  (though  more  obscurely)  by  Moses,  has  been  since  more 
clearly  declared  to  the  Christian  church  (and  that  above  all 
Pelagian  or  Socinian  opposition  whatsoever)  by  our  blessed 
Saviour  himself.     For  as  the  books  of  Moses  and  of  the  pro- 
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phets  do  assure  us,  that  man  was  at  the  first  created  perfect  in 
all  his  faculties,  and  strong  in  his  inclinations  to  good;  and  that 
by  the  Ml  of  our .  first  parents  the  entireness  of  these  perfections 
^was  lost,  both  to  themselves  and  to  their  posterity ;  so  the  gospel 
(like  a  tabula  post  nai^ragium)  informs  us,  that  the  great  design 
of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  to  repair  these  sad  breaches 
made  upon  man's  nature  (so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  the  grand 
purposes  of  man's  salvation);  and  that  to  efiect  this  (amongst 
other  things  which  he  purchased  of  his  Father  by  his  meritorious 
death)  he  procured  the  assistance  and  abode  of  his  Spirit  to  be 
in  us,  as  it  is  in  John  xiv.  17,  and  to  ^^ dwell  in  us,"  Rom.  viii. 
9,  and  to  ^'  help  our  infirmities,"  as  in  Rom.  viii.  26 ;  and  in  a 
word,  to  lead  us  into  all  truth,  in  John  xvi.  13;  and  so  to  be, 
as  it  were,  a  universal  assisting  genius,  more  or  less,  to  all  man^* 
kind. 

It  being  clear,  therefore,  from  these  and  the  like  places  of  scrip- 
ture, that  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  some  degree,  leads  and  helps  all  men, 
though  more  eminently  and  peculiarly  some :  I  shall  cast  the  prose- 
cution of  the  words  undet  these  four  heads.    As, 

I.  I  shall  show  how  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  in  men. 

II.  I  shall  show  how  men  are  led  by  the  Spirit. 

III.  I  shall  show  what  is  here  meant  by  being  the  sons  of 
God. 

IV.  And  lastly,  I  shall  gather  some  conclusions  by  way  of  use  and 
information  from  die  whole.    And 

I.  For  the  first  of  these.  The  Spirit  may  be  said  to  be  in  men 
two  ways. 

1.  Substantially,  as  he  is  God 'filling  all  things;  and  by  reason 
of  the  infinity  and  indivisibility  of  his  nature,  being  wholly 
every  where  and  in  every  thing.  For  his  nature  being  infinite, 
he  can  be  excluded  from  no  place  or  thing  whatsoever;  and  being 
also  indivisible,  wheresoever  he  is,  he  is  and  must  be  totally. 
Forasmuch  as  his  simphcity  and  indivisibility  render  him  without 
parts  or  quantity;  the  only  things  that  make  a  being  so  present 
to  a  plsfce  by  one  of  its  parts,  as  not  to  be  present  to  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time  by  another.  And  according  to  this  sense, 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  equally  in  all  men,  and  indeed  in  all  things,  and 
that  essentially  and  necessarily  by  the  omnipresence  and  unlimited 
expansion  of  his  divine  nature.  And  therefore  this  cannot  be  the 
thing  we  are  now  inquiring  after. 

2.  The  Spirit  may  be  said  to  be  in  men,  in  respect  of  the  efiects 
he  produces  in  them.  And  thus  God  is  said  to  be  in  heaven,  and 
sometimes  in  one  place  more  than  in  another;  because  of  some 
notable  operation  which  he  exerts  in  that  place  and  not  in  an 
other.  In  tike  manner  the  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  be  in  that 
man,  whom,  by  any  immediate  impulse  or  motion,  he  causes  to  do 
a  thing;  or  in  whom  he  creates  those  habits  or  dispositions  to 
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action,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  act  wi6i  more  pronenesB  and 
facility  one  way  than  another ;  and  that,  whether  those  habits 
relate  to  the  matters  of  morality,  as  those  graces  of  the  Spirit, 
with  which  the  hearts  of  believers  are  sanctified,  certainly  do ;  or 
whether  they  r^fer  only  to  matters  of  a  civil  import,  as  the  aits 
of  working  infused  into  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  or  of  governing 
infused  into  Saal;  or  of  wisdom  into  Solomon:  all  of  them,  no 
doubt,  wrought  and  produced  in  those  persons  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

These,  I  say,  are  the  two  allowed  ways  by  which  the  Spirit  or 
Holy  Ghost  may  be  said  to  be  in  men ;  and  besides  these  two  I 
know  no  other  possible;  though  there  are  some,  who  asagn  a 
third,  namely,  the  personal  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers, 
as  they  call  it,  and  that  wholly  different  from  his  being  in  any 
other  person  or  things,  by  either  of  those  ways  before  men- 
tioned by  us.  Thb,  I  find,  has  been  confidently  asserted  by 
some;  and  particularly  by  those  called  Faanilists:  but  before  it 
be  admitted,  it  is  fit  it  should  be  examined :  and  that  upon  terms 
of  reason  and  scripture ;  for  by  one  or  both  of  these  it  must  be 
proved,  or  not  at  all. 

1.  And  first,  upon  grounds  of  reason,  I  affirm,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  any  other  and 
different  way  from  the  two  former,  to  be  more  in  one  man  than 
in  another.  Forasmuch  as  his  nature  or  essence  being  equally 
diffused  through  all  things,  and  that  nature  or  essence  being 
likewise  incluoedr in,  and  inseparable  firom,  his  person ;  it  carries  in 
it  a  manifest  contradiction,  for  the  nature  to  be  any  where,  and  the 
person'  including  it,  and  inseparably  united  to  it,  not  to  be  there 
also.  Add  to  this,  that  if.  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shouU 
substantially  reside  or  inhabit  more  in  one  man  than  in  another, 
it  must  needs  be  because  he  is  freely  pleased  so  to  do :  but  the 
manner  of  the  divine  existence  is  an  attribute  of  his  nature,  and 
so  cannot  be  an  effect  of  his  will ;  since  what  is  purely  natural,  is 
also  necessaiy,  and  soiar  cannot  be  free.  For  it  is  not  free  to  God, 
whether  he  will  be  present  to  all  and  every  part  of  the  universe  or 
no ;  but  it  is  as  necessary  for  him  to  be  so,  as  omnipresence  is  a 
necessary  result  of  infinity.  And  infinity  is  the  first  and  grand  thing 
included  in  the  very  nature  and  notion  of  a  Deity.  Reason  there- 
fore has  nothing  to  say  for  this  personal  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  some  certain  men  more  than  in  others ;  but  explodes  it  as 
a  mere  figment  and  paradox,  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  natural 
theology. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  therefore,  we  are  to  see  what  the  assertors 
of  this  personal  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  in  believers  are  able  to 
produce  for  it  firom  scripture.  And  here  we  shall  find  nothing 
but  arguments  drawn  from  some  scripture  expressions,  in  which 
we  are  either  said  to  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  in 
1  Cor.  vi.  19,  or  that  the  Spirit  dwells  in  us,  as  in  Bom.  viii.  11, 
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mridi  other  such  EJce  phrases  importiDg  inhabitation :  \  which  way  of 
inezistence,  the^  say,  cannot  properly  he  applied  to  accidents:  such 
as  are  the  sanctifying  graces  wrought  in  us  by  the  S{^it;  but  only  to 
persons,  who  alone  can  be  propeny  said  to  be  in  places  or  temples. 
And  this  is  all  that  they  argue  from  scripture. 

But  metaphors,  we  know,  are  but  weak  mediums  to  prove  any 
thing.  And  I  refer  it  to  any  on^  of  a  clear  impartial  reasoa  to 
judge,  whether,  when  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  in  us  as  in  a  teniple, 
this  does  not,  at  the  very  first  sight,  appear  to  be  a  metaphorical 
expression;  the  words  importing  no  more,  than  that  we  should 
be  as  wholljr  devoted  to  God's  yse  and  service  as  a  temple  is:  and 
that,  as  it  is  sacrile^ous  to  alienate  a  temple  to  other  worldly 
and  profane  uses:  so  is  it  a  piece  of  no  less  sacrilege  and  impiety ^ 
after  we  have  consigned  over,  and,  in  a  manner,  dedicated  our- 
selves ta  the  Spirit,  to  make  ourselves  servants  to  sin,  Satan,  or 
the  world.  According  to  which  wa^  of  speaking  also  in  Jer.  iv. 
14,  vain,  thoughts  are  said  to  lodge  m  men's  hearts.  And  in  Col. 
iii.  16,  the  apostle  speaks  of  ^^  the  word  of  Christ  dwelling  richly 
in  them."  Both  which  expressions  of  lodging  and  dwellings  strictly 
taken,  indeed  import  only  a  local  presence^  but  yet  are  elegandy 
applied  to  thought*;,  and  such  other  things  as  are  no  more  than 
mere  accidents  exbting  in  the  soul:  the  meaning  of  the  words 
being  this;  that  these  things  reside  as  constantly  and  familiarly 
there,  as  an  inhabitant  does  in  the  house  where  he  dwells.  And 
he  that  would  strain  any  more. from  such  tetts,  may  sooner  fetch 
blood  than  any  sound  sense  out  of  them ;  it  being  not  always  the 
way  of  Scripture  to  speak  according  to  the  philosophical  exactness 
of  thin^,  but  in  a  familiar  known  latitude  of  expression.  Nor 
indeed  is  any  thing  more  usual  in  the  word  of  Grod,  than  to  find 
actions  proper  to  persons  ascribed  to  qualities.  As  wisdom  is 
said  ^'  to  build  her  an  house,"  Prov.  ix.  1.  And  ^^cbari^  to  think 
no  evil,  to  hope  all  things,  and  to  suffer  all  things,?  in  1  Cor. 
xiii.  7 ;  with  innumerable  the  like  instances.  And  therefi)re  such 
places  are  manifestly  short  of  proving  the  thing  they  are  here 
alleged  for. 

And  thus  having  shown  in  what  sense  the  Spirit  of  God  may  be 
said  to  be  in  men,  I  come  now  to 

n.  The  second  general  thing  proposed,  which  was  to  show, 
what  U  is  for  men  to  he  kd  by  the  Spirit.  Concerning  which  we 
must  observe,  that  the  word  leadings  taken  by  itself  alone,  without 
the  addiuon  of  any  particular  term,  to  which  we  are  said  to  be  led 
('^as  Jesus  was  said  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit  into  the  wilder- 
ness," Matt.  iv.  1),  naturally  and  properly  signifies  a  guidance  of 
us,  not  in  respect  of  any  one  particular  action  or  passage  of  our 
lives,  but  in  respect  of  the  whole  course  of  them.  And  consequent- 
ly, under  this  leading  of  the  Spirit,  we  are  not  to  consider  those  par- 
ticular transports  and  ecstasies,  whether  by  prophecy  or  vision, 
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which  the  Spirit  of  God  has,  at  sey«ral' times,  raised  some  per* 
sods  to.  For  these  were  sudden,  transient  beams,  or  flaAes,  upon 
extraordindury  occasions,  and  not  constant  light  to  lire  and  walk  by. 
As  therefore  the  Spirit's  leading  us,  imports  a  continued  steady 
direction  of  us  in  the  whole  course  of  our  lives  or  actions,  so  it  im- 
ports in  it  these  two  things. 

1.  His  prescribing  rules  and  laws  to  us,  to  which  we  are  to  con- 
form our  actions ;  and  so  he  leads  us  by  those  excellent  precepts  held 
forth  to  mankind  both  in  the  law  and  gospel ;  both  of  which  were 
dictated  by  the  same  eternal  Spirit  of  truth. 

2.  His    enlightening   the    understanding    to   discern,   and   bis 
bending  the  wdls  and  affections  of  men  to  comply  with  those 
rules  and  precepts  so'  held  forth  to  diem.     The  first  way  he  leads 
us  by  providing  us  a  path  to  walk  in ;  and  the  second,  b^  giving 
us  legs  to  walk  with.    For,  as  I  said  at  first,  there  is  smce,  and 
by  the  fall  of  man,  that  innate  darkness  in  his   understanding, 
that  it  is  of  itself  unable  spiritually  to  perceive   the  things  of 
God;   and  that  obliquity  and  rebelliousness  in  his  will,  that  it 
cannot  heartily  choose  and  embrace  them.    And  therefore  tboogb 
the  Spirit  should  lead  us  never  so  much  by  the  former  way,  that 
is,  by  proposmg  to  us  rules  and  precepts  to  act  by ;  yet  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  follow,   till  those  indispositions  are  in 
.some  measure  removed;    and   Uiis   is  to  be  done   only  by  the 
Spirit. 

But  smce  some  there  are  so  hardy  (or  profane  rather)  as  to 
ai&rm,  that  to  assert   that  the    Spirit    imprmts  upon  or  creates 
in  any  faculty  of  the  soul  any  disposition  or  habit,  that  shall  give 
it  a  facility  in  its  actings,  is  enthusiasm;   and  diat,  I  suppose, 
because  they  may  account  every  thing  enthusiasm  which  is  not 
Pelagianism:  I  answer,  that  if  these  persons  will  but  own  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  a  general  depravation  of  man's  nature  consequent 
thereupon  (as  they  are  hardly  Christians  if  they  do  not),  I  would 
fain  learn  how  nature  shall  be  able  to  rid  itself  from  the  effects 
of  this  depravation  or  corruption,  which  has  so  universal^  seized 
all  the  powers  of  it,  but  by  some  certain  principle  distinct  from 
and  greater  than  itself.     And  I  would  fain   know  further,  why 
the  almighty  power  of  God's  Spirit  may  not  work  in  any  facul^' 
of  the   soul   the  same  readiness,  or  permanent  facility  of  acting 
((commonly  by  another  word  called  a  kabU\  which  that  facultj* 
can  produce,  or  acquire  to  itself,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  its 
own   actions;    especially  since  there   is   nothing  which  the  first 
cause  produces  by  the  mediation  of  the  second,  but  what  it  can 
and   sometimes  does    produce  solely  by  itself  (except  the  vital 
acts  issuing  fit)m  and   denominating  their  respective  powers  or 
principles),  in  the  number  of  which,  habits  cannot  be  reckoned, 
but  are  qualities  abiding  in  the  soul,  even  while  there  is  a  total 
cessation  from  acting,  and  may  be  lost  again ;  whereas  the  power 
or  faculty,  wherein   they  are  vested,  cannot.      But  as  for  those 
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^ho  deny  the  immediate  infusion  of  habits  into  the  soul,  they  should 
do  well  to  try  their  strength,  and  show  some  principle  of  reason  or 
scripture  contradicted  by  it;  and  I  dare  undertake  to  allege  that 
from  both,  which  shall  bid  feir  for  the  proof  of  it. 

And  thus  much  for  the  two  ways  by  which  the  Spirit  leads 
men;  namely,  ly  outwardly,  by  the  wiitten  w6rd;  and,  2,  in- 
wardly by  his  illumination  of  the  judgment,  and  bending  of  the 
will.  Concerning  which  this  must  carefully  be  observed,  that 
though  the  Spirit  frequently,  nzj  ordinarily  leads  men  the  former 
way  without  this  latter;  as  being  indeed  rather  a  direction,  or 
bare  pointing  out,  whither  we  should  go,  than  a  leading  us  (for- 
asmuch as  many  are  so  led  or  directed  who  never  follow),yet  now- 
a-days  the  Spirit  never  leads  men  the  latter  way,  namely,  by  his 
effectual  inward  operation  upon  the  soul,  but  he  does  it  m  conjunc- 
tion with  the  former ;  that  is,  first  holding  forth  a  rule  in  the  word 
written  or  preached,  and  then  working  those  gracious  dispositions, 
abilities,  or  fitnesses  in  the  soul,  which  shall  cause  it  actually  to 
comply  with,  and  square  its  actions  to  the  same. 

And  these  are  all  the  ways  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God  leads 
the  church  now.  But  as  I  show  concerning  the  Spirit's  being  in 
men,  that  there  were  some  who,  besides  his  being  in  them  by  his 
essential  omnipresence,  and  by  those  effects  which  he  works 
within  them,  held  a  third  distinct  way,  namely,  his  personal 
indwelling  in  believers ;  so  there  are  some  likewise,  who,  besides 
the  Spirirs  leading  men  by  the  written  word,  and  by  his  enlight- 
ening the  understanding  and  bending  the  will,  assert  yet  another 
way,  namely  the  Spirit's  speaking  inwardly  to  them,  and  directing 
them  by  a  secret,  uttered  (as  they  pretend)  intelligibly  enough 
to  the  soul  of  him  to  whom  it  is  spoken,  though  unknown  to  any 
person  besides.  And  if  we  will  give.  Jthings  their  right  names, 
this  is  truly  and  properly  entkunasmy  that  pestilent  and  vile 
thing,  which,  wheresoever  it  has  had  its  full  course,  has  thrown 
both  church  and  state  into  confusion.  For  if  men  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  plead  that  the  Spirit  leads  them  by  an  inward  voice 
speaking  to  them  and  known  only  to  themselves,  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  acknowledge  any  rule  or  governor  of  their 
actions  but  themselves.  The  folly  and  mischief  of  which  pre- 
tence therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  make  appear  (which  is  the 
principal  design  of  this  discourse)  from  several  considerations; 
But  before  I  come  to  mention  particulars,  I  shall  give  you  one  re- 
markable instance,  and  home  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  And  it 
is  this;  that  the  main  instrument  and  engine  which  that  grand  and 
vilest  of  impostors,  Mahomet,  first  set  }xp  with,  in  the  venting  and 
offering  his  blasphemous  impostures  to  the  world,  was  this  secret, 
inward  voice  of  the  Spirit  conversing  with  him,  and  revealing  to 
him  the  several  heads  of  his  detestable  religion :  which  as  nobody 
did  or  could  pretend  to  be  conscious  to  but  himself,  so  I  wiu 
maintain,  that  upon  this  principle  of  the  inward  voice  of  the 
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Spirit,  there  is  nobody  since  Mahomet  (no,  not  the  Whig^'  tlemi- 
^[od  Oliver  himself)  but  might  (had  he  met  with  such  an  amaz- 
mg  torrent  of  success  as  Mahomet  found)  have  carried  on  aoj 
enthusiastic  design  *  as  effectually  as  ever  that  monster  did.  But 
now  to  pass  to  those  particular  considerations,  before  promised  by 
us,  for  the  beating  down  and  exploding  the  secret  voice  of  thie 
Spirit,  which  such  hypocrites  so  confidendy  pretend  to  be  led  by, 
you  may  observe  as  follows : 

1.  The  word  of  God  in  scripture  is  proposed  and  declared 
by  the  Spirit  itself  speaking  in  the  same  as  a  rule  both  neces- 
sary and  sufficient  for  men  to  be  led  and  acted  by  in  all  their 
spiritual  concerns;    and   consequently  no  such  inward  word   or 
voice  from  the  same  Spirit  to  the  soul  of  any  particular  person 
whatsoever  can  be  proved  or  allowed  to  be  such  a  rule.     For 
if  this  inward  word  pretends  to  reveal    the  veiy  same  things 
which  are  actually  revealed  in  the  said  scripture  already,  in  that 
case  such  revelation  bein^  but  the  bare  repetition  of  truths,  both 
already  revealed  and   sufficiently  confirmed,  it  cannot  pass  for  a 
nile  really  necessary;  nor,  on  the  other  side,  if  it ^)eaks  things 
different  from  (and  much  more,   contrary   to)  what  the   written 
word  speaks  (supposing  the  said  written  woid  to  be  a  full  and 
sufficient  rule  both  for  belief  and  practice,  as  all  who  receive  it 
must  hold  it  to  be),  can  this  inward  voice  and  word  then,  in  the 
proper  notion  of  a  rule,  be*  so  much  as  allowable.     For  does  not 
the  scripture  stand  vouched  by  apostolical  and  divine  authority, 
as  ''able  to  make  the  man  of  God  perfect?  and  to  furnish  him 
to  every  good  work?"    And  will  not  all  this  satisfy?  or  w^uld 
these  men  have  any  more  i    But  alas !  as  good  works  (especially 
in  the  matter  of  justification)  used  to  be  accounted  dangerous 
things  ;  so  whatsoever  these  men's  new  faith  in  the  inward  word  or 
voice  of  the  l^irit  may  do  for  them  this  way,  I  dare  say,  that 
their  good  workis  are  never  likely  to  justify  or  sanctify  either  them  or 
their  religion ;  as  -will  appear  from 

2.  The  second  and  next  consideration ;  whidi  is  the  great  and 
just  suspiciousness  of  the  forementioned  pretence,  that  the  inward 
word  or  voice  of  the  Spirit  is  the  rule  which  it  leads  men  by,  in 
that  it  is  seldom  or  never  alleged,  but  for  the  patronage  of  sucb 
actions  as  cannot  be  warranted  or  defended  upon  any  other 
account  whatsoever.  For  you  shall  never  hear  such  men  pleading 
that  the  Spirit  tells  them  they  must  obey  their  governors,  reve- 
rence the  church  and  the  ministers  of  it,  be  charitable  to  the  poor, 
behave  themselves  justly  to  all,  injure  nobody,  defraud  nobod), 
and  the  like ;  which  duties  boffi  reason  and  the  written  word  of 
God  so  much  press  and  inculcate.  But  when  the  yoke  of  govern- 
ment begins  to  sit  uneasy  upon  their  unruly  necks,  or  when  thev 
have  run  themselves  out  of  their  estates,  and  so  come  to  casta 
longing  eye  upon  the  revenues  of  the  church,  or  of  their  rich 
neighbours  about    them ;    why    then    the   word,   that  commands 
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obedience,  and  forbids  all  violence  and  injustice,  presently  becomes 
not  only  a  dead,  but  a  killing  letter,  and  a  beggarly  rudiment, 
and  in  comes  the  Spirit  with  a  mighty  controlling  force  to  relieve 
and  set  them  at  liberty,  teaching  them  to  bind  ^^  kings  with 
chains,  and  their  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron ;''  assuring  them 
withal,  that  the  godly  only  have  any  right  to  possess  the  earth. 
And  if  so,  then  let  them  alone  to  persuade  themselve>  (and  others 
too  if  they  can)  that  they  only  are  the  godly ;  and  that  by  rules  and 
ailments  which  the  scripture  is  wholly  a  stranger  fo.  For  the 
scripture,  all  know,  is  looked  upon  by  these  seraphic  pretenders  as 
a^ery  mean  insignificant  thing :  and  never  made  nor  intended  to 
direct  such  sons  of  perfection,  but  to  be  directed  and  overruled  by 
them.  And  now  let  any  one  judge,  whether  that  inward  voice  or 
woid  can  proceed  from  the  Spirit,  which  is  still  urged  in  justification 
of  those  actions  and  opinions,  which  neither  law  nor  gospel  (though 
both  of  them  infallibly  dictated  by  that  verjr  Spirit)  can  speak  one 
word  for* 

3*  A  third  argument  against  the  same  pretence  is,  that  such  a 
pretence  is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tians, and  those  also  the  most  pious,  humble,  and  best  exercised 
in  the  ways  of  God  of  any  others.  For  did  the  apostles  them- 
selves pretend  to  any  such  thing  ?  Or  did'  the  primitive  pro- 
fessors of  Christianity,  and  the  martyrs  of  the  church,  own  any 
thing  but  the  written  word  of  God,  as  that  which  they  were  to 
believe  and  practise  by?  Or  did  they  acknowledge  that  the 
Spirit  whispered  any  thing  to  their  souls  by  any  immediate  voice 
distinct  firom  the  scriptures?  Which  yet  they  would  certainly 
have  found,  had  this  been  the  way  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
led  believers.  For  there  is  no  question,  but  that  as  all  of  them 
were  still  led  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  that  to  the  same  great 
and,  so  they  were  led  also  by  the  same  way :  there  being  but  one 
way  to  heaven  and  happiness,  both  then  and  now  established  by 
God ;  the  same  things  being  to  be  believed,  and  the  same  things  to 
be  practised,  and  those  also  generally  the  same  way  to  be  learned,  in 
order  to  men's  salvation. 

4.  A  fourth  argument  against  this  pretence  of  an  inward  word 
or  voice  being  the  rule  \diich  the  Spirit  leads  men  by,  is,  that 
such  a  pretence  directly  opens  a  door  to  all  profaneness  and 
licentiousness  of  living.  For  the  Spirit  of  God  being  God,  who 
gave  mankind  the  laws  which  they  are  to  live  by;  and  it  being 
clear,  that  the  same  power  that  gave  or  enacted  the  law,  can  dis- 
pense with  its  obligation  in  any  particular  instance  of  duty;  let 
a  man  but  persuade  himself,  that  the  Spirit  dwells  personally  in 
hirn,  and  speaks  upon  all  occasions  to  him ;  how  easily  and  readily 
may  he  plead,  that  the  Spirit  tells  him  he  may  kill  his  enemy,^ 
plunder  his  neidibour,  cast  off  all  obedience  to  his  governors! 
And  if  the  written  law  of  God  commanding  the  contrary  be 
alleged  to  such  a  one,  he  may  presently  reply,  that  the  same  God 
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that  made  that  law,  does,  by  an  inward  voice  peaking  to  bim, 
exempt  him  from  ^e  obliging  power  of  it  in  such  ami  audi 
actions.  Upon  which  account,  let  a  man  be  never  so  much  a 
villain,  provided  he  be  so  in  a  godly  sort,  and  will  patroncce  all 
his  lewd  practices  by  the  authority  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  man  should  sin ;  forasmuch  as  the  Spirit  takes  off  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  to  his  hand,  so  that  though  it  may  bind  the  rest  <^ 
mankind,  yet  he  is  dispensed  with,  and  stands  particulariy  excepted 
from  that  common  rule. 

Thus  the  late  rebel  army,  having  conquered  and  imprisoned 
their  conscience  as  well  as  their  pnnce,  completed  all  by  bring- 
ing the  Spirit  to  their  lure,  and  reducing  enthusiasm  fo  an  act; 
still  governing^  all  their  transactions  with  their  abused  sovereign 
by  tms  invincible  principle,  which  enabled  them  with  so  much 
ease  to  charge  through  the  obligation  of  all  laws,  oaths,  and  pro- 
mises whatsoever.  So  that  in  their  several  treatings  with  the 
king,  being  asked  by  him,  whether  the^  would  stand  to  such  and 
such  agreements  and  promises,  they  still  answered  him,  that  tbey 
would  do  as  the  Spirit '  should  direct  them.  Whereupon  that 
blessed  prince  would  frequently  condole  his  hard  &te,  that  be 
had  to  deal  ydth  persons  to  whom  the  Spirit  dictated  one  thing 
one  day,  and  commanded  the  clean  contrary  the  next.  In  the 
strength  of  this  almighty  principle  also,  they  would  openly  and 
professedly  call  their  seizing  upon  the  goods,  lands,  and  estates 
of  the  royalists,  a  rcbbmg  of  the  Egyptians ;  affirming  that  the 
Spirit  had  clearly  revealed  to  them,  that  God  had  alienated  the 
right  and  property  of  the3e  estates  from  the  other,  and  trans- 
ferred it  to  them;  so  that  they  held  what  they  had  taken  from 
their  neighbours,  by  immediate  donation  from  Grod  himself; 
which,  could  it  have  been  proved,  was  undoubtedly  the  surest 
and  the  best  title  in  the  world.  Upon  the  same  principle  also 
was  it,  that  some  of  their  fectious  preachers,  having  first  fired 
their  fellow-citizens  into  a  rage  against  their  king,  the  next  day, 
upon  their  going  to  that  holy  war,  come  personally  amongst  them, 
and,  in  the  name  of  Crod,  pronounced  ^em  absolved,  and  free 
from  all  former  oaths  and  promises ;  sudi  as  those  of  supremacy, 
allegiance,  and  the  like,  whereby  they  mi^ht  otherwise  think 
themselves  obliged  not  to  fight  against  their  sovereign,  whom 
they  had  so  solemnly  sworn  obedience  to:  and  lastly,  upon  the 
stock  of  the  same  prmciple  was  it,  that  one  of  their  prime  lead- 
ing doctors,*  being  jusUy  charged  with  schism,  cleared  himself 
from  that  imputation  by  affirming,  that  he  knew  himself  to  have 
th^  Spirit  of  God,  and  therefore  that  he  neither  was  nor  eould 
be  a  schismatic.  Which  worthy  argument  had  he  used  to  the 
aposde  St,  Paul,  I  doubt  not  but  he  would  have  retorted  it  upon 
him,  and  told  him  that  his  causeless  separation  from,  and  un- 
charitable Invectives  against  the  church,  clearly  proved  him  to  be 
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a  schismatic;  and  that  therefore  in  that  case  he  heither  had  nor 
could  have  the  Spirit  of  God.  But  if  the  other  end  of  the  argu- 
ment be  taken,  what  person  is  there  so  vile  and  wicked,  who  may 
not  jostifV  himself  and  his  actions  by  it?  For  it  i$  but  for  him 
confidently  to  assert  and  face  men  down,  that  he  has  the  Spirit, 
and  then  he  has  sufficiently  proved  his  actings  good  and  pious, 
and  agreeable  to  the  nnnd  of  God,  though  directly  contrary  to  his 
law ;  while  the  Spirit's  impulse  is  ursed  against  the  Spirit's  com- 
mands, and  his  secret  word  bandied  against  his  written ;  much 
like  the  late  parliament's  pressing  men  in  the  king's  name  to  fight 
against  the  kmj^s  person.  And  thus  by  this  spiritual  engine  are 
aU  the  laws  of  God,  in  the  very  name  and  authority  of  God 
himself,  overtumed  and  made  of  none  effect:  and  if  so,  how 
will  any  laws  or  statutes,  made  by  men,  be  able  to  stand  before 
it?  No;  it  presently  breaks  through  all  such  cobwebs,  and  snaps 
asunder  all  these  pitiful  useless  human  ordinances,  as  unworthy 
to  lay  hold  of  such  sons  of  perfection,  as  carry  their  law  and 
their  lawgiver  about  them.  For  whatsoever  the  Spirit  commands, 
that  in  all  reason  they  must  do;  especially  since  they  are  upon 
such  &ir  terms,  that  the  Spirit  never  commands  them  but  what 
they  please. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  ad^ument  against  this  pretence  of  an 
inward  voice  of  the  Spirit  is,. that  no  man  can  assure  either  him* 
self  or  others,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  speaks  inwardly  to  him. 
And  can  any  man  look  upon  that  as  a  rule  to  be  led  by,  Which  is 
itself  wholly  unknown  to  him?  For  let  any  pretender  to  the 
Spirit  prove,  that  it  is  really  the  Spirit  of  God  which  dictates  this 
or  that  to  him;  and  that  what  he  takes  for  the  voice  of  the 
Spirit  is  not  indeed  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind  or  &ncy,  being 
strongly  fixed  upon  some  certain  object.  I  have  shown  else* 
where,  that  such  as  plead  conscience  could  not  evidence  the 
reality  and  truth  of  that  plea  to  others,  however  they  might 
know  it  themselves.  But  here,  when  men  plead  the  Spirit,  they 
can  neither  make  out  the  truth  or  what  they  plead  to  others,  nor 
yet  to  themselves.  For  if  they  would  prove,  that  the  things 
suggested  to  their  minds  are  inspired  and  suggested  by  the  im- 
mediate voice  of  the  Spirit,  they  must  prove  it  either  from  the 
quality  of  the  things  themselves,  or  from  some  argument  extrinsic 
to  those  things.  From,  the  former  they  cannot;  for  neither 
the  antecedent  goodness  or  badness  of  the  things  that  come  into 
their  minds,  can  prove  them  to  have  proceeded  or  not  proceeded 
from  the  Spirit ;  since  this  goodness  is  made  a  consequent  of  the 
Spirit's  suggestion;  so  that  whatsoever  the  Spirit  inspires  or  sug- 
gests, is  upon  that  veiy  account  rendered  good :  and  the  truth  is, 
for  this  cause  alone  is  this  inspiration  pretiended,  viz.  to  stamp 
those  things  and  actions  good,  which  otherwise  would  not,  could 
not  be  so;  so  that  we  must  not  prove  the  Spirit's  suggestion 
from  the  goodness  of  the  thing  suggested;   but  on  the  contrary 
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infer,  that  the  thing  so  suggested  must  needs  be  good,  beeaose  it 
is  suggested  by  the  Spirit.  Which  is  a  compendious  way  for  & 
man  to  authorize  and  sanctify  whatsoever  he  does,  thinks,  or 
desires,  by  alleging  that  the  Spirit  prompted  it  to  him.  And 
therefore  that  fanatic  spoke  home  and  fully  to  the  point,  who 
said,  *^  that  he  had  indeed  read  the  scripture,  and  freqaeoted 
ordinances  for  a  long  time,  but  could  never  gain  an;^  true  comfort 
or  quiet  of  mind  tiU  he  had  brought  himself  to  tms  persuasion, 
that  whatsoever  he  had  a  mind  to  do,  was  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  do." 

It  being  most  clear  therefore,  that  men  cannot  prove  the  Spirit's 
speaking  to  them  from  the  -quality  of  the  things  spoken,  they  must 
fetch  the  proof  of  it  from  something  else,  and  that  must  be  either 
from  reason,  or  scripture,  or  miracles.  >    The  first  of  these  is  not  so 
much  as  pretended  to ;  for  the  persons  that  pretend  to  the  Spirit 
generally  lay  the  foundation  of  this  pretence  in  the  ruins  of  reason, 
which  they  utteriy  decry.     And  for  scripture,^  this  in  effect  is  as 
much  balked  as  the  other ;  since  the  inward  voice  of  the  Spirit  is 
still  alleged  in  the  behalf  of  those  actions  that  find  no  patrona^  firom 
scripture ;  but  so  much  of  it  as  they  rely  upon  shall  be  considered, 
when  I  come  to  examine  those  scripture  examples,  by  which  these 
impostors    would    seem    to    defend    themselves.     The  I^t  way 
therefore,  by  which  they  most  prove  this  immediate  extraordinaiy 
guidance  of  the  Spirit  inwardly  speaking  to  them,  must  be  by 
miracles  or  prophecies.     And  surely  there  is  all  the  reason  in  the 
world,  that  those  who  pretend  a  guidance  of  the  Spirit  singular 
and  extraordinary  above  the  rest  of  mankind,  should  be  abfe  to 
do  something,  which  the  rest  of  mankind  cannot  do :  for  so  our 
Saviour  argued  of  himself,  John  x.  25,  "  The  works  that  I  do,  bear 
witness  of  me." 

But  as  for  our  pretenders  to  the  t?pirit,  what  is  there  extraor- 
dinary or  miraculous  .in  them,  but  impudence,  falseness,  and 
hypocrisy?  Consider  the  late  army,  the  weapons  of  all  whose 
warfare  were  in  this  (abused  indeed)  sense  spiritual  with  a  wit- 
ness; and  what  miracles  did  they  do,  besides  turning  our  rivers 
into  blood,  robbing  and  cutting  throats,  and  tumbling  down  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  to  settle  Christ  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  make 
themselves  his  deputies,  to  rule  the  nations  of  the  earth  till  he 
came?  In  which  office,  whea  they  were  once  settled,  I  suppose 
they  would  give  him  leave  ^to  stay  away  fit)m  his  charge  as  long 
as  he  pleased,  and  perhaps  the  lon^r  the  better.  And  then  for 
their  being  able  to  prove  any  of  their  pi«tences  by  prophecy,  we 
may  take  an  estimate  of  the  prophetic  spirit  which  inspired 
them,  by  those  femous  prophecies  of  Oliver's  recovery  and  long 
life  two'  days  before  his  death.  As  also  by  the  so  much  talked 
of  prophecies  of  1666,  which  for  a  long  time  made  the  first  article 
of  the  fanatics'  creed,  till  that  year  came  at  length,  and  fired  them 
out  of  it.    . 
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And  here  baying   touched  upon   miracles  and    prophecies,  I 

tliou^t    good  to  remark  this  by  the  way,   that    their   proving 

efficacy  is  not  so  universal  as  to  evince  the  truth   or  lawful- 

Yiess  of  every  thing  that  they  mi^ht  be  brought  to  prove;   but 

only  of  such  things  as  are  essentiallv  good,  or  of  such  as  have 

their  mora]   goodness  or  evil  depending  upon  the  free  sanction 

of   God's  wifl,  either  commanding  or  forbidding  them.    As,  for 

instance,  the  act  of  killing  a  man  may  be  good  or  evil,  acconling 

as  it  is  done  With  or  without  sufficient  authority ;  and  the  taking 

aixray  a  thing  in  another    man's    possession   may  be  lawful  or 

unlawful,  according  as  the  property  is  either  altered  or  not  altered; 

both  of  which,  we  know,  are  in  the  number  of  those  things  which 

God   may  freely  dispose  of.    But  if  any  thing  or  action   have- a 

natural  turpitude  or  indecency  in  it,  founded  upon  the .  essential 

relation  of  one  thing  to  another^  ^is   being   repugnant  to   the 

divine  holiness  to  be  the  author  of,  no  miracles  nor  prophecies, 

though  never  so  exactly  fulfilled,  can  prove  such  thmgs  to  be . 

the  will  or  mind  of  God,  diat  they  should  be  done;  as  is  clear 

fipom  Deut.  xiii.  1,  2,  where,  if  any  one  shows  "  a  si^  or  wonder, 

whereby  he  would  persuade  men  to  worship  other  gods,  and  that 

sign  Or  wonder  come  to  pass ;"  God  positively  warns  his  people, 

that  no  credit  should  be  given  to  such  signs  or  miracles ;  and  the 

reason  is  evident,  because  it  is  impossible  for  Gfod  to  "  give  his 

honour  to  another,"  or  command  the  worship  due  to  his  divine 

nature  to  be  conferred  on  idob,  or  on  anv  thing  but  himself.    But 

Such  signs  or  miracles  come  to  pass  only  for  the  trial  of  men's  faith, 

to  see  whether  they  will  by  any  means  be  drawn  off  from  their  duty 

or  no.     And  therefore  if  any  one  should  pretend  an  inward  voice 

of  the  Sfnrit  suggesting  such  things  to  him,  and  to  prove  that 

inward  voice  should  show  a  sign  or  miracle,  neither  the  pretence 

of  one  nor  the  authority  of  the  otUer  ought  to  be  admitted ;  as  being 

brought  to  confirm  a  thing  directly  contrary  both  to  God's  nature  and 

his  word. 

And  thus  having  shown  that  no  man  pretending  to  this  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit,  by  an  inward  voice  speaking  to  him,  can 
prove  that  this  is  indeed  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  any  argument, 
eidier  from  the  quality  of  the  things  suggested  by  it,  or  from 
reason,  or  scripture,  no,  nor  yet  fi^m  miracles,  or  prophecies, 
I  su|)pose  I  have  sufficiently  demonstrated,  that  he  has  no  way 
to  prove  it  by  at  all. 

And  yet  it  must  not  be  denied,  that  there  is  another  way 
pretended  to,  by  which  a  man  may  certainly  know  himself  to 
have  the  Spirit,  though  he  cannot  prove  it;  and  that  is  by  the 
Spirit  itself.  For  as  light,  they  say,  is  seen  and  discovered  by 
itself,  and  its  own  inherent  brightness,  without  the  help  of  any 
thing  else  to  discover  it  to  the  eye ;  and  as  first  princi]Jes 
shine  and  show  themselves  to  the  understanding  by  their  own 
innate  evidence,  without  the  help  of  any  medium  to  prove  them 
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by ;  so  is  it  with  the  Spirit,  that  shows  and  discovers  ttself  to  Ihose 
that  have  it,  by  itself,  and  its  own  light,  without  any  other  aigimiait 
to  declare  it. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  afl^  first,  that  this  assertion  of  the  sdf- 
evidence  of  the  Spirit  showing  itself  to  the  soul  of  bim  who  has  it, 
or  is  Jed  by  it,  must  needs  be  false,  as  being  directly  contradicted  bv 
the  scripture,  which  bids  men  examine  themselves,  and  that  particu. 
larly  about  this  matter,  "  whether  Christ,"  i.  e.  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
"  be  in  them  or  no,"  2  Cor.  xiii.  5. 

The  same  scripture  bids  them  also  ^^  try  the  spirits,"  1  John  iv.  1, 
which,  no  doubt,  respects  the  Spirit  in  a  man's  self,  as  well  as  is 
others.     But  surely  nothing  that  is  self-evident  can  be  the  proper 
subject  of  examination  or  trial;   all  examination  beio^  to  make 
something  clearer  and  better  known,  by  being   examined,  than 
it  was  before,  which  in  thin^  self-evident,  cfear,   and  unques- 
tionable, can  have  no  place.     For  no  man  is  ever  bid  to  examine 
himself,  whether  he  be  alive  or  no ;  and  whether  he  breathes  aod 
walks,  while  he  is  breathing  and  walking ;  for  these  things  are 
self-evident  to  him;  and  if  the  Spirit  were  so  too  to  him  who 
has  it,  it  would  be  altogether  as  senseless  and   absurd  to  bid 
such  a  one  to  examine  tumself,  whether  the  Spirit  were  in  him 
or  no.     But  such  absurdities  are  not  the  language  of  scriptate. 
And  thus  much  to  show  the    falseness  of  £e   assertion  itself. 
Now  in  the  next  place,  for  the  argument  brought  to  prove  /f; 
it  is  apparently  feUacious,  as  depending  upon  the  supposed  parihr 
of   two  instances  which    indeed    are  not  parallel.      For  thou^ 
light  is  discerned  by  itself,  because  by  itself  it  incurs  into  the 
eye,  and  first  principles  do  by  themselves  show  and  offer  them- 
selves to  the  understanding ;  yet  T  deny  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
shows  itself  to  the  soul  immediately  by  itself  and  its  own  sab- 
stance,  but  by  its  operations  and  effects ;  which  are  distinct  from 
the   Spirit  itself,  and  consequently  require  some  rule  to  tiy  from 
what  principle  they  proceed. 

And  that  this  is  so,  is  manifest  ftcm  this  one  consideration, 
that  if  the  Spirit  shows  itself  and  its  glorious  substance  imme- 
diately to  the  soul,  this  would  be  properly  the  beatific  vision, 
nor  would  there  be  any  difference  in  our  knowing  God  here 
and  hereafter;  for  then  only  we  shall  know  him  by  sight,  and 
intuition  of  his  glorious  substance  ;  which  .  the  scripture  calls, 
a  "  seeing  him  face  to  face,"  and  ^^  knowing  him  as  we  are 
known."  From  whence  it  being  clear,  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
not  showing  itself  to  the  soul  immediately  by  itself  and  its  own 
substance,  as  light  does  to  the  eye,  but  by  the  mediation  of 
its  operations  and  effects  upon  the  soul,  it  follows,  that  it  is 
not  discernible  b^  itself,  as  light  is,  but  by. its  operations:  wiu'cfi 
operations  are  triable  and  distinguishable  by  certain  rules.  And 
so  much  in  answer  to  the  prime  and  grand  plea  of  enthusiasm. 

But  here,  if  being  driven  off  from  the  Spirit's  immediate  evi« 
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fencing  of  itself  to  the  soul,  they  shall  take  up  in  the  operations  and 
^fleets  of  the  Spirit,  and  affirm  that  these  carry  such  light  and  evi- 
clence  in  them,  as  must  certainly  discover  them  to  the  soul  to  have 
l>«en  from  the  Spirit :  I  answer,  that  those  who  allege  this,  mean 
«*ither  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  exert  such  an  operation  upon  the 
soul,  as  shall  cany  in  it  this  self-evidencing  quality,  or  that  it 
sictually  does  so.     The  former,  though  granted,  would  oe  nothbg  to 
tte  present  purpose.     And  for  the  latter,  I  utterly  deny  it,  and  leave 
it  to  its  assertors  to  prove ;  giving  withal  this  reason  for  my  denial 
of  it,  that  nothing  is  more  usual  than  for  believers  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  graces  that  have  been  really  wrought  upon  their  hearts  by  the  . 
Holy  Ghost,  and  thereupoa  to  doubt  '^^ether  they  are  in  a  state  of 
favour  with  God  or  no.     For  who  more  apt  oftentimes  to  complain 
of  and  bemoan  the  hardness  and  pride  of  their  hearts,  than  such  as 
^kxe  truly  tender,  humble,  and  poor  in  spirit?    Which  sufficiently 
demonstrates,  that  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  do  not  always  evidence 
themselves  to  the  soul,  though  they  have  passed  upon  it  in  the  pro- 
duction of  real  and  great  effects. 

Having  thus  proved,  that  no  man  can  be  sure  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  leaos  him  by  any  word  or  voice  inwardly  speaking  to  him ;  I 
suppose  I  need  not  prove,  that  he  is  much  less  able  to  assure  others 
of  it  besides  himself.  And  yet  this  must  be  added  and  insisted 
upon,  that  supposing  a  man  to  make  this  the  rule  of  his  actions,  he 
stands  bound  not  only  to  satisfy  himself,  but  others  also,  concerning  * 
it ;  forasmuch  as  he  is  bound  to  give  no  just  occasion  of  offence  to 
his  Christian  brethren :  and  consequently  ought  to  render  an  account 
of  the  reason  of  his  actings  to  those  who,  upon  great  and  sufficient 
ground,  are  scandalized  at  them,  which  the  generality  of  Christians 
must  needs  be,  when  they  see  a  professor  of  the  same  religion  with 
themselves  act  contrary  to  that  written  rule,  which  they  all  judge 
themselves  obliged  to  act  and  live  by.  But  for  them  to  satisfy  others 
about  this  inward  voice  of  the  Spirit,  which  they  can  noways  evi- 
dence to  themselves,  is  certainly  impossible :  and  therefore  this  can 
by  no  means  be  admitted  as  a  rule  for  any  man  to  be  led  by ;  since 
nothing  can  be  properly  a  rule,  but  that  concerning  which  a  man 
may  rationally  satisfy  both  himself  and  others :  which  if  he  cannot, 
nothing  that  he  does,  by  the  direction  of  that  rule,  can  be  done  either 
in  faith  or  without  scandal ;  and  so  long  there  unavoidably  lies  upon 
him,  in  all  his  life  and  "actions,  a  necessity  of  sinning ;  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  certainly  that  can  befall  a  man,  as  being  the  very 
high  road  to  hell,  and  the  direct  way  to  damnation. 

And  thus  I  have  given  the  reasons,  ^yhy  this  inward  voice  of  the 
Spirit  cannot  be  the  rule  which  men  are  to  be  guided  by.  As 
namely,  1.  Because  it  infers  that  the  written  word  cannot  be  such  a 
rule.  2.  Because  of  its  suspiciousness ;  for  that  it  is  never  alleged, 
but  in  behalf  of  such  actions  as  can  plead  no  allowance  upon  any 
other  account  whatsoever.  3.  Because  it  is  contrary  to  the  common 
experience  of  Christians,  and  those  the  most  pious,  knowing,  and 
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best  aeqvainted  'with  the  ways  of  God.  4.  Becaase  it  opens  a  door 
to  all  licentiousness ;  and,  what  is  more,  sanctifies  it  widi  the  name 
of  piety  and  reli^on.  And  5,  and  lastly,  because  it  is  sadi  a  rak, 
as  a  man  can  neither  evidence  to.  himself  nor  to  others,  and  yet  is 
bound  to  do  both.  Which  reasons,  I  conceive,  are  abondandy 
sufficient  to  explode  and  extinguish  this  impudeot  and  inaticnial 
pretence  with  all  sober  and  intelligent  persons  whatsoever. 

The  remaining  particulars  shtul  (God  assisting)  be  tfaoioiig^y 
considered  and  deq>atched  in  the  foDowing  discourse. 

Now  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
oe  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty, 
and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evennore.    Amen. 


415 


SERMON  XXIV. 

PART  II. 
THE   SCaiPTUB£  A  SUFFICIENT   GUIDE   TO   SALVATION . 

Romans  viii.  14. 

Fhr  as  many  as  are  kd  by  the  Spirit  of  Chd^  they  are  the  sons  of 

God. 

Having,  I  presume,  in  mv  first  discourse  upon  this  important 
subject,  sufficiently  exploded  the  bold  fancies  and  extravagant 
pretences  of  those  sons  of  novelty  and  inspiration  ^  by  the  forego- 
ing reasons  there  produced  against  them,  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
an  examination  of  what  they  yet  plead  more  for  themselves,  and 
this  their  daring,  but  absurd  liypothesis.  For  these  pretenders  to 
an  immediate  impulse,  and  inward  leading  voice  of  the  Spirit, 
will  not  rest  satisfied  so,  but,  for  their  further  defence,  plead  the 
example  of  several  eminent  saints  and  worthies  of  the  church, 
doing  several  things  (as  they  would  persuade  us)  contrary  to  the 
express  written  word,  and  yet  with  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
divine  approbation :  the  reason  of  which  seems  not  pos^ble  to  be 
state:l  upon  any  thing  but  this,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  did  by  an 
inward  voice  raise  them  to,  and  consequently  warrant  them  in 
those  actions,  notwithstanding  any  prohibition  lying,  against  them 
in  the  written  letter  of  the  word.  Such,  for  instance,  were 
Abraham's  attempting  to  sacrifice  his  son  Isaac.  Jacob's  deceiving 
his  father,  and  defrauding  and  supplanting  his  brother  Esau 
with  a  lie.  Also,  the  Egyptian  midwives  saving  the  Hebrew 
children;  and  Rahab  the  harlot's  saving  the  spies  of  Canaan  by 
lies  and  false  affirmations.  Likewise  Moses,  killing  the  Egyptian, 
while  he  was  but  a  private  person  in  Pbaraoh^s  court;  and 
Phineas^s  killing  of  iSmri  and  Cozbi  after  the  same  manner.     Of 


whom,  with  the  rest  of  the  children  of  Israel,  he  was  at  this 
time  subject ;  JaePs  killing  Sisera,  though  he  was  in  league  with 
her  husband,  and  upon  that  account  was  induced  to  take  shelter  in 
her  house.  Add  to  these,  Elijah's  killing  the  prophets  of  Baal, 
though  being  no  ma^strate  he  had  no  right,  against  the  magistrate's 
will,  to  execute  justice  upon  bis  fellow-subject^,  though  never  so 
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worthy  of  death  by  law.  With  these,  I  say,  and  such  other 
scripture  examples,  these  pretenders  to  the  inward  voice  of  the 
Spirit,  in  opposition  to  his  written  word,  use  to  defend  themselres. 
In  order  to  flie  examination  of  which  instances,  before  I  surrey 
them  severally  and  apart,  I  shall  premise  these  four  genera]  ob- 
servations. 

1.  That  the  actions  of  persons  recorded  in  scripture  are  not 
proposed  to  us  as  rules  of  direction  to  live  or  act  by:  laws  and 
precepts  are  the  only  things  intended  for  that  purpose,  and  coo- 
scquently  are  of  a  universal  extent  and  obligation,  and  respect 
the  actions  of  all  mankind.  But  examples  and  instances,  as  they 
are  personal,  so  they  are  also  particular,  and  exhibit  to  us  natter 
of  fact,  what  has  been  done,  but  not  matter  of  duty,  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  done.  For  certain  it  is,  that  no  contrary 
practices,  though  never  so  much  aUowed,  even  by  divine  appro- 
bation,  do  or  can  cancel  any  law  made  by  God :  but  at  the  most 
declare,  that  some  persons  have  been  dispensed  with  in  some 
things  enjoined  by  law.  And  therefore  as  God's  will  to  oblige 
men  in  general,  where  he  makes  no  exception,  and  his  will  not  to 
oblige  some  particulars,  whom  he  is  pleased  to  except,  do  noways 
clash  or  contradict,  but  very  fairly  accord  with  one  another;  so 
those  examples  which  declare  where  he  has  actually  thus  used  his 
prerogative,  do  noways  abrogate  or  repeal  the  standing  obligation 
of  those  laws,  which  otherwise  certainly  bind  mankind,  where 
such  exceptions  have  not  interposed.  And  God  might  have 
many  reasons  why  he  thought  fit  to  deliver  down  to  us,  in  sacred 
history,  an  account  of  such  extraordinary  actions  and  passages  of 
men's  lives,  without  ever  intending  them  as  rules  or  patterns  for 
us  to  measure  our  actions  by.  As,  for  instance,  partly  to  manifest 
the  absoluteness  of  his  prerogative  and  dominion  even  over  his  own 
laws;  partly  to  magnify  the  admirable  contrivances  of  his  pro- 
vidence, bringing  about  strange  and  great  events  by  such  unusual 
actions:  partly  also  to  declare  and  show  the  necessity  of  his  grace, 
and  withal  the  deplorable  weakness  even  of  the  best  of  men,  when 
he  is  pleased  at  any  time  to  leave  them  to  themselves :  besides  other 
reasons  best  known  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  and  therefore  such  as 
may  well  become  ours  not  to  inquire  into.  And  so  much  for  the 
first  observation. 

2.  The  second  is  this;  that  God  treated  with  men  in  those 
first  days  of  the  church,  after  a  very  diflferent  way  from  what 
he  does  in  these  latter,  and  since  the  times  of  the  gospel ;  in  which 
he  has  given  mankind  the  last  and  perfect  revelation  of  his  will, 
and  withal  completed  and  confirmed  the  whole  canon  of  scripture, 
as  the  great  and  full  repository  of  that  revelation.  It  may  appear 
to  any  ordinary  observation,  that  it  has  been  God's  method  all 
along  to  discover  himself  to  the  worid  by  degrees,  and  to  train  up 
his  church  from  a  less  to  a  more  perfect  religion,  still  vouchsafing 
a  greater  measure  of  light  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  church  than 
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to  the  fonner,  till  at  length  he  revealed  himself,  in  the  most  absolute 
suid  perfect  manner  of  s3l,  by  the  gospel  of  his  Son. 

Now,  as  in  those  first  ages  of  the  church,  the  notions  of  religior 
"were  generally  much  weaker  and  more  obscure  than  now-a-days, 
no  God  found  it  necessary  sometimes,  bv  extraordinary  means 
sind  ways,  to  discover  his  mind  to  men ;  the  common  discoveries 
of  it  not  sufficbg  for  all  the  particular  exigencies  and  occasions 
of  the  church;  but  as  the  most  wise  God  neither  in  nature  nor 
religion  ever  does  any  thing  in  vain,  so  it  is  observable,  that  as 
more  of  his  will  came  to  be  declared  and  written  by  the  pro- 
phets, so  there  were  still  fewer  instances  of  these  extraordinary 
declarations  of  it  by  the  peculiar  suggestions  and  inspirations  of 
the  Spirit.  For  in  the  days  of  Samuel  we  read  that  the  vision 
of  the  Lord  was  rare  and  seldom,  1  Sam.  iii.  1.  And  in  the  days 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  other  immediate  following  prophets,  much 
rarer ;  and  from  Malachi  to  John  Baptist,  the  extraordinary  and 
prophetic  spirit  seems  wholly  to  have  ceased.  But  when  the 
Messias  was  come,  whose  business  it  was  to  reveal  the  whole 
mind  of  God,  and  to  confirm  it  by  the  highest  proof  of  miracles 
that  could  be  given,  and  so  to  establish  a  perpetual  and  univer- 
sal rule,  which  should  last  to  the  world's  end,  and  answer  all  the 
possible  occasions  of  his  church ;  what  reason  can  there  be  now 
assigned,  why  any  inward  extraordinary  inspiration  of  the  Spirit 
should  be  thought  necessary  to  guide  men  in  those  actions,  which 
the  Spirit  has  provided  a  standing,  full,  and  sufficient  rule  for 
already  ? 

The  ground  of  God's  dealing  with  and  speaking  to  some  per- 
sons after  such  a  singular  and  peculiar  manner  in  tliose  first 
times,  was  the  imperfect  economy  of  the  church  then;  and  the 
imperfection  of  its  economy  was  founded  upon  this,  that  it  w^s 
all  that  time  in  a  state  of  expectation ;  by  every  thmg  almost, 
whether  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  pointing  at  the  Messias  yet  to 
come:  who  being  now  actually  come  and  exhibited,  the  reason 
of  those  things  must  by  consequence  cease;  nor  can  the  extra- 
ordinary motions  of  the  Spirit,  whether  by  prophecies,  miracles, 
or  new  revelations,  be  of  any  necessity  to  the  church  at  all. 
Granting  therefore,  that  God  did  indeed,  in  those  first  times  of  the 
church,  direct  and  move  many  men  by  immediate  impulses,  and 
inward  voices  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  the  same  is  by  no  means  pleadable 
from  thence  by  any  living  under  the  Christian  economy,  forasmuch 
as  the  cause,  for  which  God  vouchsafed  it  then,  is  wholly  at  an  end 
now.  Whereupon  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  Heb. 
i.  1,2,  tells  us,  that  "  God,  who  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time 
past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
to  us  by  his  Son."  In  which  words  he  clearly  shows,  that  this  one 
way  of  God's  speaking  by  his  Son,  was  instead  of  all  those  ways 
of  his  speaking  to  men  formerly ;  and  consequently,  that  after  he 
comes  once  to  speak  to  us  this  way,  those  other  ways  of  his  mani** 
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festing  himself  are  no  more  to  be  expected :  Christ,  the  great  pro- 
phet, who  was  to  make  known  all  the  will  of  his  Father,  being  thos 
come. 

But  still  this  is  to  be  supposed,  that  under  the  coming  of 
Christ  we  are  to  comprehend  the  proof  and  declaration  of  that 
his  coming,  by  the  signs  and  miracles  wrought  for  that  puipose, 
both  by  himself  and  his  apostles;  by  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
harinff  done  enough  to  convince  the  world  that  the  Messias  was 
indeed  come,  and  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messias,  and  bis 
doctrine  the  full  and  last  revelation  of  the  mind  of  God  to  mankind ; 
this,  I  say,  being  thus  effected,  there  is,  upon  no  terms,  ibe 
same  reason  alleseable  for  the  continuance  of  those  extraordi- 
nary  motions  and  impulses  of  the  Spirit  in  the  church  now,  which 
the  scripture  tells  us  were  vouchsafed  to  many  eminent  wor- 
thies in  the  church  heretofore:  and  so  much  for  the  second 
observation. 

'    3.   The  third   and  principal   is  this;  that  there  has  been  no 
man,  whom  the  Spirit  of  God   immediately,  and  ailer  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  used  to  move  or  inspire,  but  has  been  attended 
with  those  signs  and  characters,  by  which    he   has    been  visiblf 
known  and  taken  notice  of  by  all  about  him  to  have  been  such 
an  extraordinary  person.     That  this  was  so  de  fadoj  will  appear 
by  running  over  the  several  persons  to  whom  God  used  thus  to 
manifest  himself,  either  in  the  Old  or  New  Testaments;  where 
you  will  find  those  remarkable  manifestations  of  God's  presence 
with  them,  whether  by  miracles  or  other  extraordinary  and  super- 
natural pas^ges  relating    to    their    persons,  so  that    all  people 
knew  them  to  be  prophets,  and  men  sent  and  inspired  by  God. 
Nor  indeed  in  reason  could  it  be  otherwise,  considering  that  the 
design  of  God,  in  raising  up  such  men,  was  to  signify  his  mind 
by  them  to  the  world,  whose  duty  thereupon  it  was  to  hearken 
unto  them,  and  to  obey  them  speaking  in  the  name  of  God.    But 
if  those  persons  did  not  carry  upon  diem  such  marks  and  signs, 
whereby  people  should  be  enabled  to  know  and  discern  them  to 
be  really  what  they  professed  themselves,  it  was  impossible  but 
men  must  unavoidably  sometimes  listen  to   impostors  and  false 
prophets,  and  sometimes  reject  the  true ;    there  being  no  certain 
mark  whereby  to  distinguish   and    know  them  one  from  another. 
For  if  their  own  word  and  affirmation  were  sufficient  to  vouch 
their  mission,  it  is    evident  that   false  prophets  could  and  did 
affirm  themselves  to  be  inspired,  and   sent   by  God,  as  much  as 
those  who  were  so  indeed^     And  thus  much   for  the  third  ob- 
servation. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  is  this;  that  when  any  action,  unwar- 
ranted by  the  rale  of  God's  written  word,  has  been  done  by  a 
person  not  known  by  any  remarkable  sign  to  have  been  led  and 
acted  by  an  extraordinary  spirit,  nothing  can  warrant  such  an 
action  to  have  been  allowed  by  God,  but  only  God^s  own  suhse- 
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quent  approbation  of  it^  declaimed  either  immediately  by  himself, 
or  by  some  person  known  to  be  inspired  by  him.  And  ^ere- 
fore  if  the  enthusiasts  of  our  times  will  warrant  any  of  their 
lawless,  irregular  actions,  to  have  been  done  by  authority  of 
divine  impulse,  if  they  cannot  by  miracles  and  »gns  prove  them- 
selves  to  be  persons  inspired,  as  were  Moses,  Samson,  Elias, 
and  such  others;  yet  let  them  show,  at  least,  that  God  has 
passed  some  particular  approbation  upon  what  they  have  done, 
as  he  did  upon  the  action  of  the  Egyptian  midwives,  of  Rabab 
the  harlot,  and  JaePs  killing  Sisera,  and  the  like.  But  then  also 
this  approbation  must  be  made  in .  ejtpress  words,  and .  not 
gathered  only  from  the  success  of  the  action ;  Which,  if  it  be  a 
sufficient  declaration  of  God's  being  pleased .  with  any  action, 
then  none  would  have  so  fair  and  full  a  plea  for  the  lawfulness 
of  what  they  do,  as  the  Turk,  or  any  victorious  infidel,  prosper- 
ing in  anv  great  villany  that  he  undertakes.  Yet  this  was  the 
constant  plea  and  cunrent  divinity  of  the  saints  of  the  late  times 
(^revived  in^  these);  this,  I  say,  was  still  the  beaten  theme  of 
those  Balaams  in  their  thanksgiving  sermons,  all  along  proving 
G^kI's  approbation  of  their  cause  by  the  success  of  it;  that  is, 
taking  their  text  out  of  the  bible,  and  their  proofs  out  of  the 
alcoran. 

Now  these  four  rules  or  observations  being  premised,  namely, 

1.  That  examples  are  not  recorded  in  scripture  as  rules  of  action. 

2.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  treated  with  the  church  heretofore  in 
a  very  different  way  from  what  he  does  since  the  time  of  Christ. 

3.  That  persons  extraordinarily  inspired,  were  known  to  be  such 
by   visible  signs  and   characters  of  God's  presence  with  them. 

4.  That  where  the  signs  appeared  not,  no  action  done  besides 
the  rule  of  God's  written  word,  could  or  can  pretend  to  have 
been  done  with  divine  allowance,  mthdut  a  subsequent  divine 
approbation  expressly  passed  upon  it ;  these  rules,  I  say,  being 
thus  laid  down,  I  shall  now.  by  the  light  of  them  examine  the 
several  instances  above  alleged  ;  many  of  which  will  be  found 
lawful  and  allowable  by  the  standing  rules  of  God's  law,  howso- 
ever they  have  been  produced  in  behalf  of  extraordinaiy  inspi- 
ration. 

1.  And  first  for  the  example  of  Abraham  going  about  to 
sacrifice  his. son.  It  is  certain,  that  to  kill  any  one  (much  more 
a  son)  witb  ^ut  sufficient  authority,  is  a  sin ;  and  what  it  is  a  sin 
to  do,  must  be  a  sin  abo  to  attempt.  To  clear  this  act  of  Abra« 
ham  therefore  from  sin,  we  must  affirm  him  to  have  done  it  with 
sufficient  authority;  which  could  be  derived  only  from  God, 
who  alone  has  a  plenary  right  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  innocent 
men.  But  God  does  not  by  any  written  laW  ^ve  men  power  to 
take  away  the  lives  of  such  persons.  And  therefore  all  authority 
and  warrants  derived  from  him  in  this  matter,  must  have  been 
fetched  from  an  immediate  and   extraordinary  revelation  of  his 
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divine  will  commanding,  and  thereby  authorizing  Abraham  thus 
to  deal  with  his  son;  so  that  an  extraordinary  voice,  or  dictate 
of  the  Spirit,  must  here  be  confessed.  But  then,  that  this  is  not 
here  pleaded  in  the  behalf  of  Abraham  gratis^  and  upon  suck 
grounds  as  any  man  may  plead  the  like,  is  evident  from  those 
many  other  extraordinary  passages  of  his  life.  As  God's  appear* 
ing  to  him  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  bidding  him  leave  his 
country.  Three  angels.  lodging  with  him,  and  God's  discoursing 
with  him  as  familiarly  as  a  man  does  with  his  friend,  about  the 
destruction  of  Sodom ;  together  with  his  strange  procreation  of  a  son 
in  his  old  age.  All  which  were  sufficient  demonstrations,  that  he 
was  a  person  whom  God  dealt  with  after  an  immediate  and  extraor- 
dinary manner ;  and  different  from  the  common  way  of  his  speaking 
to  and  dealing  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 

2.  For  Jacob's  supplanting  his  brother  Esau,  though  God  had 
designed  him  to  the  birth-right,  yet  the  manner  of  his  procuring  it 
was  throughout  the  whole  action  sinful  and  fraudulent ;  nor  have  we 
any  cause  to  conclude  it  to  have  been  pleasing  to  God,  or  com- 
manded by  him ;  and  qiuch  less  intended  for  a  rule  or  example  to 
warrant  any  to  do  the  like ;  there  being  not  one  word  in  scripture 
that  intimates  the  divine  approbation  of  it. 

3.  For  the  Egyptian  midwives'  saving  the  Hebrew  children, 
and  Rahab's  savmg  the  spies  of  Canaan  by  lies  and  false  aifinna- 
fions ;  the  humanity,  chari^,  and  mercifulness  of  the  action, 
was  the  only  thing  commended  and  approved  by  Grod;  but  the 
adherent  circumstance  of  it,  that  it  was  done  by  a  lie,  was  sinful 
and  noways  approved  by  him,  nor  consequently  to  be  imitated 
by  us. 

4.  For  Moses'  killing  the  Egyptian,  while  he  was  a  private 
person  in  Pharaoh's  court;  we  are  to  deny  the  supposition  that 
he  was  a  private  person  at  that  time,  but  that  he  was  even  then 
commissioned  by  God  governor  of  Israel,  and  consequent  in 
the  right  of  a  governor  might  revenge  the  wrong  done  to  his 
subjects.  For  though  we  find  not  a  particular  account,  how 
and  when  Grod  invested  Moses  in  the  government  of  his  people, 
while  he  lived  with  Pharaoh ;  yet  that  the  right  of  governing  them 
was  by  God  conferred  upon  him,  is  evident  from  Acts  vii.  25, 
where  the  Spirit  of  God  by  the  mouth  of  St.  Stephen  speaks 
that  of  Moses,  that  must  needs  imply  so  much.  For  it  is  said, 
that  when  Moses  slew  the  E^ptian,  he  supposed,  that  his  brethren 
would  have  understood  that  God  had  raised  him  up  to  be  their  deli- 
verer, and  consequently  their  governor.  And  if  he  supposed  Aat 
this  would  have  been  understood  by  others,  it  could  not  be,  but  that 
he,  at  that  time,  must  needs  have  loiown  and  understood  it  himself. 

5.  For  Phineas's  killing  of  Zirori  and  Cozbi,  he  did  it  by  the 
express  command  of  Moses  the  supreme  magistrate,  who  in 
Numb.  XXV.  5,  commanded  the  judges  of  the  people,  of  which 
Phineas,  the  second  person  in  the  pnesdy  dignity,  could  not  but 
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be  one,  to  &11  upon  such  as  had  ^^  joined  themselves  to  Moab,  and 
to  slay  every  one  his  man."  So  that  there  is  no  need  here  to  recur 
to  any  extraordinary  motion  of  the  Spirit,  to  authorize  this  action 
of  Phineas;  nor  yet  to  that  jW  zelotarum^  asserted  by  some  amongst 
the  Jews. 

6.  For  the  Israelites'  spoiling  th6  Egyptians,  Exod.  xii.  36, 
though  it  is  manifest,  that  what  they  md  was  by  the  express 
command  of  God  signified  to  them  by  Moses,  whose  great 
and  mighty  miracles  sufficiently  declared  him  to  be  one  to  wnom 
God  used  to  speak  after  a  peculiar  and  extraordinary  manner; 
yet  to  state  the  lawfulness  of  the  acdon  upon  other  grounds 
also,  we  must  know  that  the  word  Vnv  here  translated  <^  borrow- 
ing," may  signify  either  to  borrow^  or  barely  to  ask  or  denumd 
a  thing  of  another.  If  we  take  it  in  the  first  sense,  we  have  no 
cause  to  conclude,  but  that,  when  the  Israelites  borrowed  such 
and  such  things  of  the  Egyptians,  they  were  borrowers  band  fide^ 
and  knew  not  at  that  time  of  borrowing,  but  that,  after  they  hacl 
sacrificed  to  Grod,  they  might  come  back  again  and  make  restitu- 
tion; but  God  afterwards  prohibiting  their  return,  and  thereupon 
rendering  it  unlawful,  and  withal  the  Egyptians  pursuing  them 
as  enemies,  it  became  impossible  for  them  to  restore  what  they 
had  borrowed;  and  being  so,  though  the  Egyptians  lost  what 
they  had  lent  them,  yet  it  was  without  any  fraudi^lence  or  injus- 
tice on  their  part,  who  were  the  borrowers.  But  then,  if  wc 
take  the  word  in  the  other  sense,  as  it  signifies  only  the  bare 
asking  or  demanding  of  a  thing  (as  the  best  expositors  upon  the 
place  confess  the  word  to  be  rendered  horrcwin^  rather  than 
asking y  more  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  m  hand,  than 
firom  the  proper  force  and  signification  of  the  word) :  I  say,  if  we 
take  it  thus,  no  more  can  be  gathered  from  the  text,  but  that  the 
Israelites,  upon  their  departure,  asked  such  and  such  things  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  they  freely  gave  them  what  they  adced; 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  that  condition  of  fear  and  terror 
they  were  in,  mrough  the  repeated  infliction  of  so  many  plagues 
upon  their  land ;  which  might  well  at  that  time  make  them  ready 
to  part  with  any  thing  to  the  Israelites,  as  being  desirous  to  be 
rid  of  them  upon  any  terms.  So  that  which  way  soever  we  take 
the  word,  there  was  nothing  sinful  or  unjust  in  the  action,  nor 
applicable  to  their  purpose,  who  from  this  and  such  like  scrip- 
tures think  they  may  plunder  their  neighbours  jure  diuino^  and 
rob  and  pillage  by  commission  from  God  himself.  Nor  yet  does 
that  word  "spoiling'*  of  the  Egyptians  import  any  injustice  in 
the  proceeding ;  forasmuch  as  it  does  not  of  necessity  denote  any 
unlawful  intention  in  the  taker  or  borrower,  but  only  the  event 
of  the  action  in  respect  of  the  lender ;  who,  if  he  loses  his  estate, 
is  equally  spoiled  and  undone,  whether  the  means  by  which  he 
is  bereaved  of  it  were  just  or  unjust.  And  so  much  ibr  this 
instance.    In  the 

2N 
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Serenth  place*  As  for  that  of  Saxoson^s  killing  himself,  we 
milst  know  that  self-murder  is  to  be  measured  by  die  prime  and 
direct  intention  of  the  person  who  does  it ;  and  not  by  any  event 
accidentally  and  secondarily  attending  an  action  designed  to  mudi 
another  end.  Samson,  being  chief  magistrate  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  might  destroy  the  Philistines  who  were  their  enemies; 
and  this  was  the  thing  primely,  nay  solely  intended  by  him,  and 
not  the  taking  away  his  own  life,  which,  no  doubt,  he  wished 
that  in  that  action  he  could  have  presenred  from  the  common 
ruin,  though  he  knew  that  the  cause  was  such,  that  while  he  took 
away  his  enemies'  lives,  he  should  by  consequence  lose  his  own. 
And  this,  some  are  of  opinion,  was  altogether  as  lawful,  as  for  a 
captain  to  descend  into  battle  to  fight  for  his  country,  thou^  he 
knew  certainly  that  he  should  die  in  the  encounter.  I  cannot 
affirm  the  cases  to  be  parallel ;  yet  certainly  Samson's  action  could 
not  strictly  and  properly  be  called  self-murder,  there  being  in  it  no 
design  against  his  own  life,  though  there  was  a  neglect  of  it,  which 
in  a  just  cause  is  very  allowable.  But  if  we  admit  here  of  an  ex- 
traordinary motion  of  the  Spirit,  inciting  Samson  to  do  what  he  did, 
the  eminent  and  miraculous  assistance  vouchsafed  him  by  the  Spirit 
in  that  very  action,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  credit  and  make  good 
that  allegation.     In  the 

Eighth  place.  For  Ehud's  killing  of  Eglon,  king  of  the 
Moabites;  besides  that  he  seems  to  cany  his  authority  in  those 
words,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  "raised  up  by  God  to 
deliver  Israel,"  Judges  iii.  15,  we  must  know  that  Ehud  is  not 
here  to  be  looked  upon  as  Eglon's  rightful  subject,  but  as  his 
enemy.  For  the  Israelites  were  then  in  captivity  and  bondage 
to  the  king  of  Moab,  who  oppressed  them.  But  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity, where  no  league  or  compact  supervenes,  is  a  state  of 
hostility;  and  consequently,  when  the  captives  can  get  power 
enough  into  their  hands^  they  have  as  much  right  to  attack  the 
lives  of  their  enemies,  as  if  they  met  them  in  battle  upon  an 
open  and  professed  war. 

9.  For  Jael'is  killing  of  Sisera,  the  captain  of  Jabin's  host, 
Judges  iv.  21,  when  (as  some  judge  from  the  text)  there  was  a 
league  between  Jabin  and  her  husband  Eber  the  Kenite,  which 
lea^e  must  equally  bind  her;  both  husband  and  wife  being 
politically  but  one.  person:  I  answer,  that  both  she  and  her 
husband  are  to  be  supposed  to  have  been  under  a  precedent 
league  with  the  Israektes,  under  whose  protection  they  lived, 
and  whose  religion  they  professed ;  and  consequently  no  subse- 
quent league  with  their  enemies  could  discharge  diem  from  the 
obligation  of  the  former.  And  by  that  they  were  obliged  to 
prosecute  the  enemies  of  Israel,  as  much  as  were  the  Israelites 
themselves.  But  I  add,  secx^ndly,  that  the  text  speaks  not  of  any 
league  between  Jabin  and  Eber,  but  says  only,  that  "  there  was 
peace  between  them ;"  which,  I  conceive,  implies  no  more  of 
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i:^ecessity,  Aan  a  mutual  forbearance  of  acts  c^  bostility,  and  a 
liei^bourljr  intercourse  thereupon;  which  might  be  without  the 
obligation  of  any  league  or  contract ;  and  very  well  cease,  when  a 
league  inconsistent  with  that  peace  should  engage  them  in  a  state  <^ 
'war.     In  the 

Tenth  and  last  place.  It  must  be  confessed  (and  there  is  no 
colour  of  pretence  against  it)  that  EHJah  acted  by  the*  impulse  of  an 
extraordinary  spirit ;  which  was  sufficiently  manifest  to  all  Israel, 
both  from  the  miracles  done  by  him  in  bis  life,  and  his  miraculous 
translation,  whereby  he  was  privileged  from  death  and  mortality, 
the  common  lot  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  therefore  we  need 
not  question  by  what  authority  Elias  executed  the  sentence 
of  the  law  upon  the  idolatrous  priests  of  Baal,  though  he  was 
neither  supreme  magistrate  himself,  nor  yet  commissioned  by 
him. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  ten  of  the  principal  scripture 
instances,  by  which  our  modem  enthusiasts  would  defend  their 
lawless  irregular  acting.  Seven  of  which  I  have  yet  proved 
justifiable  upon  the  pnnciples  of  common  right  and  morality :  so 
that  there  remain  but  three,  to  wit,  of  Abraham,  Samson,  and 
Elias ;  the  justification  of  which  must  be  derived  from  the  immer 
diate  and  extraordinary  impulse  of  the  Spirit.  And  these  were 
persons  so  eminent  for  the  extraordinary  presence  of  God  with 
them,  in  so  many  other  passages  of  their  lives,  that-  we  may  well 
venture  the  result  of  the  whole  matter  upon  this ;  and  allow  our 
enthusiasts  to  act  as  much  besides  the  rule  of  God's  written  law  as 
ever  they  did,  provided  they  will  give  us  such  undeniable  evidences 
of  an  extraordinary  spirit  moving  them,  as  they  in  their  several 
ages  gave  the  world.  For  this  we  do  and  must  constantly  deny, 
that  the  authority  of  such  an  extraordinary  spirit  was  ever  owned  or 
admitted  upon  the  mere  affirmation  or  word  of  the  persons  pretend- 
ing to  it:  but  upon  one  or  both  of  these  conditions:  namely,  1. 
That  the  pretenders  to  it  had  otherwise,  by  several  signs  or  miracles, 
proved  themselves  to  have  been  acted  and  inspired  by  God  afler 
an  extraordinary  way:  or,  2.  That  the  actions,  for  which  they  make 
this  plea,  were  commended  and  owned  by  the  subsequent  approba* 
tion  of  God  himself. 

Neither  of  which  conditions  being  now  producible  by  die 
enthusiasts  of  our  times,  it  follows,  that  those  scripture  examples  are 
of  no  force  at  all  to  warrant  them  in  their  pretences  to  an  extraor- 
dinary spirit ;  nor  are  arguments  to  prove  any  thing  so  much  as  the 
knavenr  of  Aose  who  make  this  pretence,  and  3ie  folly  of  those 
who  allow  it. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  finished  the  second  and  main  general 
head  proposed  for  the  discussion  of  the  words ;  which  was  to  show 
what  it  is  for  men  to  be  led  by  the  Spirit.     I  proceed  now  to 

ni.  The  third,  which  is  to  declare,  what  i$  meant  in  the  text  by 
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bdng  the  sons  of  Go<L    The  relation  of  father  and  son  in  scripture 
is  taken  in  two  wajrs,  properly,  or  improperly.     In  the  proper  ac- 
ceptation of  it,  it  is  founded   upon  generation :    but  improperly 
taken,  it  b  founded  (for  the  most  part)  upon  one  of  these  two 
things,  adoption  or  imitation.     The  latter  of  which,  I  conceive, 
gives  the  denomination  here,  though  by  consequence  also  it  infers 
die  persons  so  denominated   to  be  sons  by  adoption.     Now  fw 
this  sonship  by  imitation,  which  consists  in  the  cognation  or  con- 
formity of  a  man's  actions  to  the  example  or  will  of  another,  ve 
have  it  fully  and  emphatically  set  forth  to  us  in  John  viii.,  where 
Christ  proves  the  Jews  not  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Abraham, 
because  they  did  not  the  works  of  Abraham :  but  to  have  been 
of  their  father  the  devil,  because  by  doing  of  the  works  of  the 
devil,  they  had  made  themselves  his  sons.    And  the  same  is  yet 
more  fully  expressed  in  1  John  iii.  10 :  "  In  this  are  the  child- 
ren of   God    manifest,   and    the  children  of  the   devil."     And 
what  this  is  he  tells  us  in  the  foregoing  verses,  in  the  8th  of 
which  he  says,  that  <^  he  who  conunitteth  sin  is  of  the  devil ;''  and 
in  the  9th,  that  "he  who  is  born   of  God  smneth  not:"  which 
negative  term  of  not  sinning  is,  in  the  7th  verse,  positively  ex- 
pressed by  "  working  righteousness :"  and  in  the  10th  particularly, 
.  by  the  acts  of  charity,  "in  loving  our  brother."     Which  is  a 
comprehensive  term,  implying  all  the  duties  of  the  second  table, 
as  loving  Grod  takes  in  and  comprehends  all  the  duties  of  the 
first ;  according  to  the  best  and  most  authentic  explication  given 
of  this  subject  by  our  Saviour  himself.     He  therefore,  in  the  apos- 
tle's sense,  is  the  son  of  God  who  does  the  works  of  God ;   and 
he  does  the  works  of  God,  who  loves  his  brother ;  and  he  loves 
his  brother  or  neighbour  (which  in  scripture  are  terms  synonymous) 
who  pays   obedience    to  his  governors;    who  neither    kills  nor 
mischiefs  his  neighbour  in  his  person,  nor  defiles  his  bed,  nor 
invades  his  property,  nor  traduces  his  good  name,  nor  yet  covets  or 
casts  a  longing  eye  upon  any  part  of  his  substance  or  estate :  but 
on  the  contrary  prosecutes  him  with  all  the  acts  of  justice,  love,  and 
charity,  which  oppose  the  forementioned  injuries  and  violences  pro- 
hibited in  the  law. 

Now  this  being  the  genuine  explication  of  the  words,  let  us  cast 
tljem  into  argumentation.  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  says  the  aposfle,  "  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  The 
proposition  is  universal,  and  perhaps  also  the  terms  of  it  converti- 
ble;  but  whether  they  are  or  no,  1  am  sure,  it  being  a  right  and 
legitimate  way  of  arguing,  from  the  removal  of  the  consequent 
to  the  denial  of  the  antecedent,  this  inference  must  needs  be  firm 
and  good ;  that  those  who  are  not  the  sons  of  God  are  not  led 
by  the  Spirit.  Now  whether  those  who  rebel,  and  prosecute 
their  rebellions  with  murders,  rapine,  and  sacrilege,  who  plunder 
their  neighbours  and  perjure  themselves,  who  Sbel  church  and 
state,  ana   throw  all  order  into  confusion,  can  be  accounted  the 
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soils  of  God  in  that  scripture  sense,  in  which  those  only  are  the 
sons  of  God,  who  do  the  works  of  God,  let  any  one  judge.  If 
tliey  are  not  the  sons  o^  Grod,  I  have  shown  that  they  are  not 
led  by  the  Spirit:  but  if  they  think  they  can  prove  themselves 
the  sons  of  God,  while  they  practise  these  and  the  like  enormities 
(as  no  doubt  they  either  do  or  would  persuade  themselves);  I 
Anrill  undertake  to  prove,  that  such  sons  of  God  are  certaia  heirs 
of  damnation. 

IV.  Come  we  now  to  the  fourth  and  last  thing  proposed,  which 
is  to  gather  same  conclusions  by  way  of  use  and  iifference  from  the 
Jbregoing  particulars.    The  conclusions  shall  be  two.  • 

1.  That  persons  thus  pretending  to  act  by  an  inward  voice,  or 
impulse  of  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  rule  of  God's  written 
word,  are  by  no  means  to  be  endured  in  the  communion  of  a  Chris* 
tian  church,  as  being  the  highest  scandal  and  reproach  to  religion, 
indeed  a  much  higher  and  greater  than  drunkards,  swearers,  or  rob- 
bers upon  the  highway.  For  though  these  persons  by  such  practices 
disobey,  and  consequently  dishonour  the  religion  they  profess ;  yet 
they  pretend  not  that  their  viUanies  have  any  countenance  or  war- 
rant from  religion,  so  as  thereby  to  lose  their  guilt,  and  cease  to  be 
villanies.  But  now,  such  as  pretend  to  be  led  b^'  the  extraordinary 
motions  of  the  Spirit,  do  by  that  affirm  every  thmg  that  they  do  to 
be  lawful  and  suitable  to  the  mind  of  God;  those  very  actions, 
which  in  other  men  are  sinful  and  abominable,  as  done  by  them- 
selves through  the  authority  of  the  Spirit,  putting  on  quite  another 
nature :  so  3iat  their  killing  is  no  murder ;  their  plundering  their 
neighbour  no  robbery ;  their  violating  his  bed,  no  adultery ;  their 
resisting  and  fighting  against  their  king,  no  rebellion  ;  for  the  Spirit, 
by  an  inward  voice  or  motion  dissolving  the  bonds  of  those  laws 
which  tie  up  other  men  fromi  these  actions,  does  in  the  mean  time 
authorize  and  empower  them  to  act  all  these  things  innocently, 
piously,  and  perhaps  meritoriously  too ;  than  which  it  is  impossible 
tor  the  wickedness  of  man  to  utter  or  conceive  any  thing  more 
highly  opprobrious  to  God  and  to  religion.  Villains  may  fly  to  the 
altar  to  escape  the  punishment  of  their  sin,  but  that  they  should  fly 
to  religion  to  excuse  and  take  off  the  guilt  of  their  sin,  this  is  to  make 
the  altar  itself  a  party  in  the  crime,  and  the  Almighty,  not  so  much 
a  pardoner,  as  a  patron  of  their  ffuilt.  This  is  certainly  next  to  the 
sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  (if  utat  sin  may  be  committed  now-a- 
days),  and  pos^bly  one  kind  of  that  sin  itself.  For  if  the  Pharisees 
are  said  to  have  sinned  against  the  Holy  Ghost  by  blasphemmg 
him,  and  that  blaspheming  consisted  in  their  attributing  those 
works  which  were  done  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  power  of  the 
devil ;  pray,  what  difTerence,  iiJ  point  of  blasphemy,  is  there  be^ 
tween  mat  and  the  ascribing  those  villanies,  which  are  done  by  the 
instigation  of  the  devil,  to  the  impulse  and  suggestion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?    For  my  part,  I  can  conceive  no  more ;ior  other  difference 
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in  the  blasphemy  of  these  two  assertions,  th^  there  is  in  Ae 
way,  as  it  leads  firom  Thebes  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Thebes. 
For  the  Spirit  can  be  no  less  dishonoured  and  blasphemed  bjr  bar- 
ing the  works  of  the  devil  ascribed  to  him,  than  by  having  his  avm 
works^  ascribed  to  the  devil. 

2.  The  other  conclusion  or  inference  is  this ;  that  as  these  jmpc- 
tenders  are  upon  no  terms  to  be  endured  in  the  church,  for  the  scan- 
dal they  bring  upon  reli^on ;  so  neither  are  they  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  state,  for  the  pernicious  influence  they  have  upon  society.  ^Vhe- 
ther  the  original  right  of  civil  government  were  from  compact  or  no, 
has  been  disputed  ;  but  that  the  actual  subsistence  and  continuance 
of  it  stands  upon  compact  observed  and  made  good,  is  past  question : 
I  mean  that  compact  and  agreement,  whereby  all  agree  to  submit 
and  be  subject  to  the  same  laws.  For  if  one  half  of  a  nation  agree 
to  live  in  subjection  to  such  laws,  and  the  other  half  refuses  all 
submission  to  the  same,  and  both  parts  be  equally  strong,  the  go- 
vernment must  of  necessity  fall  in  pieces.  And  upon  this  account, 
no  subject  has  any  right  to  claim  protection  of  the  government  he 
is  under,  any  longer  than  he  submits  to  the  laws  of  that  govern- 
ment. 

But  now  the  enthusiasts  we  speak  of,  pretending  to  be  led  and  go- 
verned immediately  by  the  Spirit,  whose  inward  voice  is  the  only  rule 
and  law  they  hold  themselves  obliged  to  live  and  act  by ;  by  virtue 
of  which  also  they  plead  themselves  authorized  to  do  many  things, 
which  the  written  laws  of  God  and  roan  forbid,  and  to  omit  many 
things  which  the  same  written  laws  enjoin ;  with  what  face  and  con- 
fidence can  they  expect  the  protection  of  the  government  they  Kve 
under,  when  they  profess  themselves  to  live  by  a  law  wholly  differ- 
ing from  those  laws,  to  the  observers  of  which  alone  that  govern- 
ment promises  protection  ?  Is  it  reason,  that  my  neighbour  should 
live  at  peace  by  me,  and  enjoy  his  estate  only  by  my  conscience  of, 
and  obedience  to  that  law,  which  forbids  me  to  rob  or  steal  from 
him ;  and  he  in  the  mean  time  proceed  by  an  inward  law,  which 
exempts  him  from  the  same  obligation,  and  allows  him,  when  he 
pleases,  to  seize  upon  my  estate,  and  rifle  me  ?  I  say,  is  there,  can 
there  be  any  reason,  that  such  a  fellow  should  be  safe  from  me  by 
my  subjection  to  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  I  not  be  mutually  safe 
from  him  by  his  subjection  to  the  same  ?  No,  certainly ;  where 
the  benefit  of  the  law  is  his,  the  obligation  of  it  ought  to  reach 
him  too,  or  there  will  be  no  equality,  and  consequently  no  society. 
He,  therefore,  who  shall  presume  to  own  himself  thus  led  by  an 
inward  voice  or  instinct  of  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  Jaws 
enacted  by  the  civil  power,  has  forfeited  all  right  to  any  protec- 
tion from  Aat  power,  and  has,  ipso  fojdo^  outlawed  himself,  and 
accordingly  as  an  outlaw  ought  he  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  if  by 
these  impulses  and  inspirations  he  shall  dare  to  oflend  capitally,  the 
magistrate  must  assert  his  rights,  and  vindicate  the  prerogative  of 
his  abused  laws  with  the  gibbet  or  the  halter,  the  axe  or  the  faggot ; 
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sua^d  ibis,  if  any  thing,  will  cure  such  villaiqs  of  that  which  they  call 
tl&«  Spirit. 

Infinite  have  been  the  disturbances  given  the  world  in  general, 
sixid  this  poor  kingdom  in  particular,  by  crafty  persons  sowing  their 
l^ypocrisy  by  pretences  of  religion ;  of  all  which  pretences  none  have 
been  so  frequent  and  fatally  successful,  as  the  two  grand  ones — 
one   of  the  Spirit,   the  other  of  tender  ponsciences;   concerning 
'the  highest  pretenders  to  both  of  which  I  shall  say  no  more, 
tban  that  it  is  well  for  them,  that  ho  sort  of  lies  whatsoever  can 
clioke  them ;  and  well  for  the  magistrate,  that  somethinjg  else  can  ; 
there  being  no  casuist  comparable  to  the  minister  of  justice,  to 
sinswer  the  sturdy  scruples  of  an  enthusiast  disposed   to  rebel. 
For  otherwise,  as  to  matter  of  duty,  whether  to  God  or  man, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  or  difficulty  about  it  at  all ;  that  rule  of  our 
Saviour  being  infallible,  for  the  discovery  of  all  such  pretenders 
and  spiritual  cheats,  that  **by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
And  the  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit"  (St.  Paul  tells  us.  Gal.  v.  22,  23) 
**  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  meekness,  tem- 
perance,"  and   tlie  like;  fruits  which   never  grew  in  the   same 
soil  with  rebellion,  murder,  and  sacrilege.      For,  as  the  same 
apostle  says,  "  those  who  live  by  the  Spirit,  will  walk  by  the 
Spirit"  too,  since  no  man  subsists  by  one  vital  principle,  ana  acts 
by  another. 

To  which  eternal  Spirit  of  truth  and  holiness,  together  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all 
praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen. 
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SERMON  XXV. 

THANKFULNESS  FOB   PAST    MERCIES    THE    WAY    TO     OBTAIN    FUTUBr 

BLESSINGS. 

[Preached  at  Westminster  Abbey,  Nor.  6, 1688.] 

Isaiah  t.  4. 
What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyardy  that  I  have  not  done 

I  CANNOT  think  it  the  chief,  much  less  the  sole  business  of  this 
day,  to  declaim  and  make  inrectiyes  against  the  persons  whose 
villany  occasioned  the  solemnity  of  it  Their  action  -was  indeed 
bad  enough,  had  we  not  lived  to  see  it  transcended  by  many 
worse;  so  that  were  not  protestantism  in  itself  a  better  religion 
than  popery,  it  would  have  but  Utde  advantage  irom  most  of  the 
persons  who  profess  it.  For  are  we  less  proud,  covetous,  or 
rebellious  than  the  papists  ?  I  am  sure,  if  many  that  call  them* 
selves  protestants  were  so,  we  must  make  our  reckoning  fxiom 
before  sixteen  hundred  and  forty,  or  despair  of  finding  them  so 
ance.  All  the  wicked  arts  of  the  Jesuits  have  been  first  sanc- 
tified, and  then  acted  under  the  splendid  names  of  the  power  of 
godliness,  Christian  liberty,  and  the  sceptre  and  kingdom  of  Jesus 
Christ,  with  other  such  words,  as  have  written  their  meaning 
with  the  sword's  point,  and  now  stand  legible  to  posterity  in 
letters  of  blood.  Nor  ou^ht  anjr  to  wonder  that  I  ascribe  these 
reformers'  practices  to  Jesuitish  principles ;  it  being  so  well  known 
that  the  Jesuit  never  acts  himself  more  than  under  another  person, 
name,  and  profession. 

Declamatory  satires  may  indeed  seem  useless  to  all  purposes 
whatsoever ;  it  being  impossible  to  revile  away  a  distemper,  or  to 
cure  a  disease  by  an  invective.  But  were  they  never  so  proper: 
though  the  church  of  Endand,  whose  principles  and  practices 
breathe  nothing  but  loyalty  to  princes,  may  justify  any  hard 
speeches  against  the  sons  of  Rome ;  yet  surely  the  papists  are  not 
fit  to  be  reviled  by,  nor  indeed  before  many  amongst  us,  who  hare 
acted  worse  things,  and  that  with  the  aggravation  of  acting 
them  under  a  better  religion ;  unless  it  could  be  fit  to  arraign 
one  malefactor  before  another,  who  is  himself  a  greater.  I  wish, 
that  while  we  speak  loud  against  those  of  the  Romish  church, 
we  could  at  the  same  time  inwardly  abhor  and  detest  their 
impieties,  and  yet  imitate  their  discretion:  and  be  ashamed, 
that  those  sons  of  darkness  should  be  so  much  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  we,  that  acc^ount  ourselves  such  children  of  light. 
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^OT  be  they  what  they  will,  it  is  eyident,  that  they  manage  things  at  a 
^i^ber  rate  of  pradence  than  to  fear  a  change  in  their  church  govern- 
rnent  every  six  months,  or  to  be  persuaded  by  any  arguments  to  cut 
^^^ir  throats  with  their  own  bands,  or  amongst  all  their  indulgences 
to   afford  any  to  their  implacable  enemies. 

My  business  at  this  time  shall  be  to  make  the  mercy  of  the  present 

dciy  an  occasion  of  declaring  our  great  un worthiness,  not  of  this 

ortly,  but  of  all  other  mercies ;  and  that  by  a  parallel  instance ;  if  so 

\>e  our  wickedness  proves  not  too  big  for  a  parallel,  and  of  that  bulk 

as  to  laugh  at  examples  and  baffle  all  comparisons.     For  indeed  our 

sins  seem  as  much  to  surpass  those  of  the  Jews, — the  persons  here 

\ipbraided  by  God, — as  aU  men  would  judge  it  more  monstrous  and 

intolerable,  for  a  vineyard  to  answer  the  dresser's    labour  and 

expectation  with  a  crop  of  thorns,  than  with  a  vintage  of  wild 

grapes.    The  words  that  I  have  here  fixed  upon  are  a  vehement 

complaint  of  God,  uttered  against  the  Jewish  church  and  nation,  his 

peculiar  and  most  endeared  people ;  and  accordingly  offer  these  two 

things  to  our  consideration. 

L  The  form  and  manner  of  the  complaint. 
II.  The  complaint  itself. 

I.  And  first  for  the  form  and  manner  of  U.  It  runs  in  a  pathe- 
tical  interrogatory  exclamation ;  which  way  of  expression  natu- 
rally and  amongst  men  importing  in  it  surprise  and  a  kind  of 
confiision  in  the  thoughts  of  him  who  utters  it,  must  needs  be 
grounded  upon  that  which  is  the  ^und  and  foundation  of  all  sur- 
prise, which  I  conceive  is  reducible  to  these  two  heads:  1.  The 
strangeness :  2.  The  indignity  of  any  thing,  when  it  first  occurs  to 
our  apprehl&nsions. 

1.  And  first  for  the  strangeness  of  it.  Whatsoever  Ms  out 
either  above  or  beside  the  common  trace  of  human  observation, 
and  so  puts  the  reason  upon  new  methods  of  discourse,  is  that 
which  we  call  strange,  and  such  as  causes  surprise:  which  is 
nothing  else  but  a  disturbance  of  the  mind  upon  its  inability  to 
give  a  present  account  of  the  reason  of  what  it  sees  first  offered 
to  it ;  from  whence  it  is,  that  as  a  man  com^s  still  to  know  more, 
the  strangeness  of  things  to  him  grows  less;  and  consequently 
nothing  can  be  strange  to  him  to  whom  nothing  is  unbiown. 
But  how  then  come  we  here  to  find  God  himself  under  a  surprise, 
and  omniscience,  as  it  were,  brought  to  a  nonplus  ?  Surely  it  could 
be  no  ordinary  thing,  that  should  thus  put  an  infinite  wisaom  upon 
making  inquiries.  Nor  indeed  was  it.  For  could  any  tWng 
bet  imagined  more  monstrous,  and  by  all  rational  principles  un- 
resolvable,  than  upon  a  most  rich  and  fertile  soil,  fenced  and 
enclosed  against  all  injuries  from  abroad,  dressed  and  manured  by 
the  finger  of  €rod  himself,  and  watered  with  all  the  influences  of  a 
propitious  heaven ;  I  say,  could  any  thing  be  more  prodi^ous,  than 
in  such  a  place  to  see  a  fig-tree  bear  a  thistle,  or  the  fruit  of  the 
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bramble  load  the  branches  of  the  vine?  This  is  a  thing  directlj 
against  all  the  principles  of  mere  nature,  though  not  encouraged  bjr 
the  assistance  of  art :  and  therefore  even  the  God  of  nature  seems 
to  stand  amazed  at  .the  unnatural  irregularity  of  such  a  monstrous 
event.     But, 

2.  The  other  ground  of  such  interrogatory  exclamations  is  the  im- 
usual  indignity  of  a  thing :  this  being  as  great  an  anomaly  in  the 
morality  of  actions,  as  the  former  was  in  the  nature  of  things ;  aod 
therefore  as  tliat  passion  of  the  mind,  raised  bv  the  strangeness  of  a 
thing,  is  properly  called  wonder,  so  that  which  commences  upon 
this,  is  properly  indignation.  It  beine  a  great  trespass  upon 
decency  and  ingenuity,  and  all  those  rules  that  ought  to  govem 
those  mtercourses  of  rational  beings;  which  are  all  crossed,  and 
even  dissolved,  by  that  one  grand  and  fundamental  destroyer  of 
society  and  morality,  which  is  ingratitude.  For  society  sub^sts  by 
the  mutual  interchange  of  good  offices,  by  which  the  wants  and  con- 
cerns of  men  are  mutually  supplied  and  served ;  that  being  the  only 
thing  that  unites  and  keeps  men  together  m  civilized  societies,  who 
otherwise  would  range  and  raven  like  bears  or  wolves,  and  never 
but  to  seize  a  greater  prey. 

Now  ingratitude  is  the  thing  here  exclaimed  against  with  so 
much  abhorrence;  a  passion,  that  has  all  in  it  that  wonder  has, 
with  the  addition  of  something  more;  wonder  resting  merely  in 
the  speculation  of  things,  this  proceeding  also  to  a  practical  aver- 
sation  and  flight  from  diem.  But  ance  a  sinner  is  no  strange 
sight,  nor  qan  it  pass  for  a  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  what 
cannot  be  found  in  the  bare  nature  of  things  must  be  sought  for 
in  their  degree;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be  some  superlative 
height  of  wickedness,  which  drew  from  God  this  loud  exclama- 
tion. What  that  is,  will  appear  in  the  prosecution  of  the  next  thing, 
which  is, 

II«  The  complaini  Ustff;  for  which  there  are  these  things  to  be 
considered* 

1.  The  person  complaining,  who  was  God  himself. 

2.  The  persons  complained  of,  which  were  his  peculiar  church 
and  people. 

3.  The  ground  of  this  complaint ;  which  ^as  their  unworthy  and 
unsuitable  returns  made  to  the  dealings  of  God  with  them. 

4.  And  lastly,  the  issue  and  consequent  of  it ;  which  was  the  con- 
fusion and  destruction  of  the  persons  so  graciously  dealt  with,  and 
so  justly  coraplfiined  of. 

Of  each  of  which  briefly  in  their  order,  , 

1.  And  first  for  the  person  complaining,  God  himself.  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  according  to  the  stnct  nature  and  reason 
of  things,  as  he  who  knows  all  things  cannot  wonder,  so  neither 
can  he,  who  can  do  all  things,  properly  complain ;  weakness 
being  the  cause  of  complaining,  as  ignorance  is  of  wonder.    Tet 
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Ciod  is  here  pleased  to.  assume  the  posture  of  both;  and  there- 
fore the  case  must>  needs  be  extraordinary.  But  how  possible 
soever  it  may  be  for  infinite  power  to  complain,  it  is  certainly 
impossible  for  infinite  goodness  to  complain  without  a  cause. 
So  that  we  read  the  indubitable  justness  of  the  complaint  in 
the  condition  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  A  person  transcend- 
«ntly  wise,  just,  and  merciful,  who  cannot  be  deceived  in 
the  measures  he  .takes  of  things  and  persons,  nor  prevaricate 
with  those  measures  by  speaking  beside  the  proportion  of  what 
he  judges.  And,  after  all,  he  it  is  that  pomplains,  who  has  power 
enough  to  render  all  complaint  needless ;  who  has  an  omnipo- 
tence to  repair  to,  and  an  outstretched  arm  to  plead  his  cause  in  a 
higher  dialect  than  that  of  words  and  fair  expostulations.  We 
see  therefore  the  person  here  complaining,  even  the  great  and 
omnipotent  Grod :  and  we  may  be  sure,  that  where  God  is  the  plain- 
tiff, no  creature  can,  with  either  sense  or  safety,  be  the  defendant. 

2.  The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  tne  persons  here  com- 
plained of;  and  they  were  the  Jews,  the  pecidiar  and  select  people 
of  God  ;  a  people  that  had  no  cause  to  complain,  and  therefore  the 
more  unfit  to  give  an^  to  be  complained  of.  From  the  beginning 
of  Grod's  taking  them  mto  his  care  and  patronage,  they  were  fed  and 
maintained  at  tiie  immediate  cost  and  chaises  of  heaven  ;  they  were 
dieted  with  miracles,  with  new  inventions  and  acts  of  providence, 
the  course  of  nature  itself  still  veiling,  to  their  necessities ;  the  hea- 
ven, the  sea,  and  all  things  dispensing  with  the  standing  Iqws  of 
their  creation  to  do  them  service,  in  order  to  their  serving  of  God. 
But  it  seems  it  was  easier  to  fetch  honey  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  to  broach  the  rock,  or  draw  rivers  from  a  flint,  than  to  draw 
obedience  from  them. 

They  were  persons  who  wore  all  the  marks  of  the  particulai 
incommunicable  kindnesses  of  heaven :  **  God  had  not  dealt  so 
with  any  nation,"  says  David,  Psalm  cxlvii.  20.  They  seemed 
as  an  exception  from  (or  rather  above)  the  common  rule  of  Pro- 
viilence.  A  people  whom  God  courted,  espoused,  and  married, 
anil  by  a  yet  greater  wonder,  continued  to  court  them  even  after 
roarriige.  Grod  thought  nothing  too  good  for  them  to  enjoy,  nor 
thouirht  they  any  thing  too  bad  for  themselves  to  commit.  They 
were  a  people  culled  and  chosen  out  of  the  rest  of  the  world :  in 
short,  they  were  in  some  sense  a  gathered  congregation,  whom  God 
thu5;  horribly  complains  of. 

3.  The  third  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  ground  of  this  com- 
plaint raised  against  them ;  which  was  their  unworthy,  unsuitable 
returns  made  to  the  dealings  of  Go<l  with  them.  Which  will  appear, 
firs%  by  considering  God*s  dealing  with  them ;  and  secondly,  their 
deaMrity  with  God ;  and  so  by  confronting  them  both  together,  we 
shall  o^ive  them  all  the  advantage  of  contraries  set  off  by  nearness 
and  comparison.  We  will  begin  with  God's  dealing  with  them, 
which  consists  of  these  three  things. 
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(1.)  That  he  committed  his  sacred  word  and  oracles  to  them; 
so  that  when  all  the  world  round  about  theih  had  no  other  reli- 
gion, than  what  they  either  derived  from  their  own  errors,  or  at 
best  from  their  conjectures,  these  were  taught  by  inmiediate 
and  infallible  revelation ;  neither  confounding  themselves  in  the 
notion  of  God's  nature,  so  as  to  own  a  multiplicity  of  deities; 
nor  yet  of  his  worship,  so  as  to  serve  him  by  absurd,  and,  what  ts 
worse,  by  impious  practices,  which  yet  the  best  and  Ae  most 
reputed  of  the  Gentiles  placed  all  their  devotion  in.  In  sum, 
they  had  that  "sure  word  of  prophecy,"  which  was  "able  to 
make  them  wise  to  salvation ;"  while  the  neighbouring  nations 
had  such  a  religion,  as  neither  represented  them  wise  in  this 
world,  nor  like  tcf  be  saved  in  the  next. 

And  yet  as  pure  and  as  divine  as  the  Jewish  worship  was,  it 
had  many  more  ceremonies  than  ours ;  nor  do  we  find  any  proviso 
for  the  abatement  of  the  least  of  them,  to  gratify  any  tender  con- 
science whatsoever;  though  yet  the  nature  of  God,  who  was  to  be 
worshipped,  and  of  the  souls  of  men,  who  were  to  pay  him  that 
worship,  were  the  same  then  that  they  are  now,  and  consequently 
apt  to  be  helped  or  hindered  by  the  same  means ;  which  one  con- 
sideration is  enough  to  cut  the  sinew  of  all  the  pitifiil  arguments 
that  the  nonconforming  comprehensive  sages  did,  or  do,  or  ever  wDl 
produce.  But  we  understand  the  men ;  they  strike  indeed  at  the 
church,  but  their  aim  is  further,  and,  if  God  prevents  not,  their  blow 
will  follow  it. 

How  this  proikne  atheistical  age  may  rate  thin^,  I  know  not; 
but  believe  it,  the  accounts  of  England  run  high  in  the  books  of 
Heaven,  for  the  religion  which  God  has  planted  amongst  us.  A 
religion  refined  from  all  that  superfluous  dross  which  the  Romish 
is  generally  and  justly  charged  with;  and  yet  so  prudent  in  its 
economy  and  constitution,  as  not  to  leave  itself  wholly  unpro- 
vided of  decency  in  circumstantials,  which  are  the  necessary 
appendants  of  all  human  actions ;  and  consequently,  bein?  left  to 
the  arbitrement  of  fevery  man's  various  fancy,  would  be  so  diflering, 
loose,  and  extravagant,  that  should  but  a  sober  heathen  view  such  a 
divine  worship,  he  would  certainly  say  (as  St.  Paul  speaks),  "  were 
we  not  mad  ?"  while  with  amazement  he  beheld  one  man  paying  his 
reverence  to  an  infinite  Majesty  sitting,  another  expressing  the  same 
reverence,  forsooth,  with  his  hat  on  his  head ;  postures  which  pass 
for  affront  and  contumely,  even  in  our  addresses  to  an  earthly 
superior. 

But  let  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  rituals  of  the  church  of 
England  be  searched  to  the  bottom  by  rational  and  impartial 
heads,  and  then  let  them,  if  they  please,  produce  any  thing  justly 
offensive  to  a  conscience  tender  not  to  the  degree  of  rebellion. 
God  will  one  day  reckon 'with  us  for  the  church  privileges  we 
enjoy,  and  for  our  religion,  which  is  unquestionably  the  best,  the 
purest,  and  the  most  primitive  in   the  world;   how  ill  soever  it 
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lias  been  used  by  scmie,  who  were  concerned  upon  more  accounts 
than  one  to  encourage  it.  In  this  respect  therefore,  our  case  falls  in 
^vrith  the  Jews,  that  God  has  vouchsafed  both  them  and  us  the 
greatest  of  blessings,  the  richest  and  most  improveable  of  talents, 
even  a  pure,  a  clear,  and  an  uncorrupted  religion.  Grod's  regard  to 
^vhich  (for  ought  I  know)  was  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
mercy  we  commemorate  this  day. 

(2.)  As  God  planted  his  Vineyard  with  this  so  generous  a  plant, 
so  he  was  not  wanting  to  refresh  and  influence  it  with  the 
continual  dews  of  his  mercy,  and  the  showers  of  his  choicest 
blessings.  The  miracles  of  Egjrpt  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  Jews' 
frequent  deliverances  from  captivity,  from  the  insolence  of  the 
Philistines  and  the  Midianites,  and  froni  the  scourge  of  nations, 
the  Assyrians,  were  enough,  not  only  to  have  argued,  but  eve;i 
to  have  shamed  them  into  the  highest  returns  of  gratitude  and 
obedience. 

And  has  not  Grod  dealt  as  mercifully  and  as  gloriously  with 
these  three  nations?  So  that  we  are  an  island  not  only  en- 
compassed with  a  sea.  of  waters,  but  also  surrounded  with  an 
ocean  of  mercies.  From  the  day  that  God  first  vouchsafed  us 
the  settlement  of  the  reformed  religion  under  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  how  has  he  been  like  ^'  a  cloud  by  day,  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,"  both  to  guide  and  protect  us  in  the 
profession  of  it!  For  can  we  forget  the  deliverance  of  eighty- 
eight,  and  those  victorious  mercies,  moi^  invincible  than  the 
annada  designed  to  invade  and  enslave  us;  when  the  seas  and 
winds  had  a  command  from  heaven  to  fight  under  the  English 
colours,  and  to  manifest  the  strength  of  God  in  our  weakness  ? 
Or  can  we  pass  over  that  never  to  be  forgot  blessing  of  this 
day,  which  brought  to  light  those  hidden  and  fatal  works  of 
darkness,  that  would  have  ruined  both  king  and  church,  and 
the  three  estates  at  a  blow;  when  that  God,  who  humbles  him- 
self enough  in  beholding  what  is  done  upon  the  earth,  was 
pleased  to  stoop  yet  lower,  and  to  behold  what  was  doing  under 
it  too;  and  so  by  a  mature  providence,  stepping  in  between 
the  match  and  the  fatal  tarain;  to  catch  us,  as  it  .were,  a  brand 
out  of  the  fire;  or  rather,  by  the  greater  mercy  of  prevention, 
to  keep  the  destructive  element  from  kindling  upon  us;  and 
thereby  to  give  us  both  an  opportunity  and  obligation  of  eternally 
celebrating  the  mercy  of  such  a  glorious  rescue  from  a  plot,  in 
all  the  parts  of  it  so  black  and  hideous,  that  the  sober  papists 
themselves  ever  did,  and  do,  and  I  believe  ever  will,  profess  an 
utter  abhorrence  of  it,  how  ready  soever  they  may  be  to  repeat  it. 

But  the  divine  mercy  has  not  taken  up  here ;  it  has  delivered 
us  from  a  blacker  and  a  greater  calamity ;  a  calamity,  the  memory 
of  which  has  even  blown  up  the  gunpowder  treason  itself;  I 
mean  the  late  horrid  and'  for  ever  accursed  rebellion,  contrived, 
acted,  and  carried  on  by  persons  and  principles  worse,  and  more 
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destructive  to  monarchy,  than  those  of  the  papiste.  For  the  downs 
of  Spain  and  of  France  thrive  and  flouri^,  for  all  the  popish 
religion  settled  in  those  kingdoms :  but  the  sanctified  actors  of  our 
late  confusions  were  such  as  tore  the  crown  from  the  king's  head^ 
and  his  head  from  his  shoulders,  and  would,  upon  the  same 
advantages,  undoubtedly  do  the  same  again.  The  least  finger  of 
fanaticism  bearing  harder  and  heavier  upon  monarchy,  than  the 
whole  loins  of  popery :  God  deliver  us  fi'om  them  both ! 

Now  surely  by  these  miraculous  instances  of  mercy,  God  would 
lain  provoke  us  to  such  a  degree  of  piety,  as  might  prevent  his 
justice  from  consigning  us  over  to  a  relapse  into  the  same  sad 
efiects  of  the  same  sins.     For  can  we  think  that  God  detected 
and  dashed  the  conspiracy  of  this  day,  only  to  enable  the  sons  d 
luxury  and  ingratitude  pertietuatly  to  con^ire  against  him?    Did 
he  break  the  neck  of  the  late  rebellion,  that  we  might  transcribe 
their  actings  towards  their  king  into  our  behaviour  towards  God? 
Did  he  ddiver  the  sword  into  our  hands,  that  we  might  thrust  it 
into  the  bowels  of  his  church?    Did   he  scatter  all  those  anti- 
monarchical  sects  of  presbytery,  independency,  and   anabaptism, 
and  other  fanatics,  by  whatsoever  names  they  stand  distinguished, 
and  (such  is  their  good  fi)rtune)  in  a  fair  way  dignified  too?    I  say, 
did  be  scatter  all  these  locusts,  that  we  might  court  their  retu/s, 
recall  our  old  places,  and  fall  back  into  our  former  CromwelliaD 
confusions  ?    If  this  be  our  lot,  we  must  charge  our  miseiy  upon 
none  but  ourselves ;  for  God  would  have  delivered,  nay.  actually  has 
delivered  us;  but  it  seems,  even  in  spite  of  providence  and  mercy 
itself,  we  are  resolved  not  to  be  delivered. 

(3.)  The  third  course  of  God's  dealing  with  the  persons  here 
complained  of  in  the  text  was  by  judgments.  It  is  possible  that  tbf 
most  generous  of  plants,  fixed  in  the  richest  soil,  and  visited  with 
the  kindest  and  most  benign  influence  of  sun  and  weather,  may  yet 
not  fructify,  till  they  are  pruned  and  cut,  and  rid  of  those  super- 
fluous branches  and  suckers,  which  steal  and  mtercept  that  juice 
and  sap,  which,  according  to  the  prime  intention  of.  nature,  should 
pass  into  fruit.  And  therefore  the  great  husbandmauvof  souls  takes 
this  course  with  his  spiritual  vines,  to  add  the  pruning-hook  of  his 
judgments  to  the  more  gentle  manuiings  of  his  mercy :  and  when 
watering  will  fiot  do,  to  dig  about  them.  And  it  is  his  last  course; 
after  which,  if  they  still  continue  barren,  comes  the  sentence  of 
extirpation,  positive  and  irreversible,  "  Cut  them  down,  why  cumber 
they  the  ground  ?'* 

Now  that  God  has  not  been  wanting  to  endeavour  our  reduc- 
tion and  fertility  by  these  means  also,  we  can  call  in  many 
great  and  sad  experiences  to  attest.  For  not  to  mention  the 
sun  of  mercy,  almost  as  soon  as  risen  in  the  first  n^formation  of 
religion,  presently  setting  again  in  blood  in  the  cruel  reign  of  Queea 
Mary;  nor  yet  to  mention  the  festivity  of  almost  every  succeed- 
ing prince's  coronation^  presently  followed  by  a  di^mai  s^^eeping 
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plague;  as  if  aent  purposely  to  upbraid  us  with  tbe  moitaBtjr  of 
our  joys,  by  casting  so  sudden  a  cloud  over  our  triumphs,  and 
dashing  our  wine  with  our  own  tears :  I  say,  not  to  insist  upon 
these  more  remote  instances  of  the  divine  judgments,  let  us  cast 
our*eyes  upon  those  latter  ones,  much  surpassing  all  the  former. 
And  here  we  shall  see  three  kingdoms  for  some  years  bleeding  by 
an  unnatural  civil  war,  weltering  in  their  own  blood,  and  wasted 
and  spoiled  by  the  Aury  of  their  own  inhabitants ;  a  calamity  so 
universal,  that,  like  a  deluge,  it  involved  all  sorts,  estates,  and 
conditions  of  men;  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant;  from  him 
that  wielded  the  sceptre,  to  him  that  held  the  plough.,  And  this 
war  we  shall  find  concluded  with  tbe  success  of  the-  rebel  cause 
and  army ;  which  in  the  midst  of  peace  continued  upon  the  king* 
dom  all  the  miseries  of  war ;  acting  all  the  cruelties  of  banish- 
ments,  imprisonments,  sequestrations,  and  decimations,  upon  all 
those  that  durst  own  the  least  loyalty  to  their  prince^  or  afiecdoa  to 
the  church. 

And  when  it  pleased  Providence  to  blow  over  th^s  storm  in  the 
happy  restoration  of  both,  it  was  not  long  before  the  destroying 
angel  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  us  in  that  woful  mortality, 
caused  by  a  spreading  devouring  sickness  that  ceased  not  to  de- 
stroy and  mow  down  thousands  before  it^  without  stay  qt  stop; 
till  at  length  it  gave  over,  as  it  were,  out  of  veiy  weariness  with 
killinff. 

And  when  we  were  still  unconcerned  after  all  t)iese  blows  falling 
so  thick  and  heavy  upon  us ;  a  fire^  more  dreadful  than  all,  breal» 
forth  upon  the  metropolis  and  glory  of  oup  nation,  the  great  maga- 
zine of  our  strength  and  riches,  and  makes  as  great  a  mortality  of 
houses^  as  the  sickness  had  made  pf  mhabitants. 

And,  lastly,  when  the  growing  impieiy  of  the  nation  had  baf- 
fled this  judgment  also,  and  brought  us  out  of  this  fiery  furnace 
with  all  our  dross. still  about  us,  God  commissions  the  enemy,  the 
enemy  whom  he  had  so  often  delivered  into  our  hands,  to  come 
and  outbrave  us  at  our  very  doors,  and  to  fire  Aose  ornaments 
and  bulwarks  of  our  English  nation  even  under  our  noses.  A 
di;^race  and  a  blot  upon  us  not  to  be  fetched  out  by  the  fire  that 
burnt  them,  nor  to  be  washed  oflT  by  the  whole  ocean  that  carried 
Hkern :  and  it  is  w^U  that  there  followed  not  a  destruction  greater 
than  fbe  disgracer 

We  have  seen  and  felt  what  an  angry  Crod  can  do :  and  if  we 
still  sin  on,  and  make  new  judgments  necessary,  so,  that  God 
can  neither  fire,  nor  plague,  nor  fig^t  us  by  sea  or  land  out  of  our 
sins,  what  can  be  eicpccted,  but  that  be,  who  hitherto  has  been 
only  a  corr^ing^  should,,  in  the  next  place,  be  a. consuming 
fire  ?   . 

Having  thus  shown  how.  (3od  dealt  with  .his, people,  bis  vineyard, 
and. bis  beloved  inheritance,  namefy,  by  instruction, .by  mercies^  and 
by  judgments,  {so  that  be  might  well  make  good  this  his  saying, 
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*'¥^at  could  hare  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  hayc  not 
done  ?")  and  withal  having  shown,  how  parallel  to  those  his  pro- 
ceedings with  us  haye  been,  let  us  now  come  to  see  how  both  d^  as 
have  dealt  with  God  by  way  of  return. 

Three  things  the  text  remarks  of  them :  (1.)  Great  injustice  and 
oppression,  in  verse  7;  (2.)  Great  rapacity  and  covetousness,  in 
verse  8;  (3.)  Great  luxury  and  sensuality,  in  verses  11,  12. 

(1.)  And  first,  God  charges  them  with  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion ;  though  a  sin  of  all  otners  least  to  be  expected  from  them, 
that  they,  who  had  so  lately  groaned  under  the  rod  of  oppression^ 
should  presently  turn  oppressors  themselves :  and  that  in  th« 
most  cruel  and  inhtiman  instances  of  it ;  "  neither  judging  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless,  nor  supporting  the  widow;**  as  this  pro- 
phet tells  them  in  ch.  i,  23.  It  seems  no  plea  sub/armd  paiqferis 
could  thrive  or  succeed  in  their  courts ;  they  had  no  commiseration 
for  those  who  had  suflered  the  same  bondage  and  captivity,  and 
smarted  under  the  same  tyranny  with  themselves. 

We  have  had  mercies,  indeed  great  and  glorious,  in  his 
majesty's  restoration:  but  have  those  been  any  gainers  by  tiie 
deliverance  who  were  the  greatest  losers  by  the  war?  No  (in 
a  far  different  sense  firom  that  of  the  scripture)  "  to  him  only  thai 
has  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundantly."  But  if 
a  man's  loyalty  has  stripped  him  of  his  estate,  his  interest,  or  re- 
lations, then,  like  the  lame  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  every  one 
steps  in  before  him. 

We  keep  days  of  thanksgiving  for  Our  deliverance  from  the 
powder-plot,  and  for  his  majesty's  return,  and  the  like;  but  do 
these  experiments  of  God's  goodness  to  us  provoke  ours  to  our 
brethren,  our  loyal,  suffering,  undone  brethren?  to  whom  the 
greatest  kindness  had  been  tne  strictest  justice.  But  such  have 
been  our  methods  of  treating  them,  that  we  must  expect  the 
same  declaration,  that  God  makes  in  verse  7,  that  "he  looked  for 
judgment,  but  behold  oppression  ;  for  righteousness,  but  behold 
a  cry ;"  and  it  is  well,  if  it  proves  not  a  cry  to  heaven  for  ven- 
geance. 

(2.)  The  second  thing  here  charged  by  God  upon  his  ungrate- 
ful people  was  their  abominable  covetousness.  "Every  one" 
(says  the  prophet  Isaiah,  i.  23)  "  loveth  gifts,  and  followed  after 
rewards :"  and  here  again  he  charges  them  for  joining  "  house  to 
house,  and  field  to  field ;"  and  that  deservedly,  for  the  usual  waj 
of  men's  doing  so  is  by  their  joining  sin  to  sm,  and  extortion  to 
extortion.  A  course  equally  offensive  to  God,  and  grievous  to 
man;  it  being  no  more  possible  that  a  nation  should  flourisb 
when  the  wealth  of  it  is  grasped  into  a  few  hands,  than  that  the 
body  should  thrive  when  the  nutriment  due  to  all  parts  of  it 
is  gathered  into  two  or  three  swelling  wens  or  imposthumes. 
The  imputation  of  covetousness,  I  well  know,  makes  a  great  and 
a  tragical   noise,  when  it  is  maliciously  and   &lsely  cast  upon  a 
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certain  sort  and  prq^essioa  of.  moi^wlio  (God  Ibiows)  for  much  the 
greatest  part  of  them  have  scarce  any  thing  to  be  covetous  of.  But 
surely  this  is  far  more  likely  to  be  found  amongst  those  who  can 
raise  ^at  estates  and  families  out  of  nothing,  a^d  transmit  the  fruits 
of  their  sin  and  rapine  to  their  posterity. 

How  much  coyetousness  endangered  this  nation  even  in  jieference 
to  this  very  business  of  the  powder  treason,  those  words  of  king 
James  sufficiently  demonstrate ;  who,  considering  how  &r  the  con- 
spiracy had  ^e,  and  how  near  we  were  to  ruin,  and  how  narrowly 
we  escaped  it,  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  some  heat,  but  more 
reason,  that  ^^  this  horrid  plot  might  have  beeji  earlier  discovered, 
bad  not  some  of  his  officers  loved  their  money,  or  their  own  persons, 
much  more  than  their  country."  And  the  truth  is,  considering  bow 
gross  the  action  was»  being  a  conveyance  of  so  much  wood  and  so 
many  barrels  to  such  a  certain  place,  adding  withal  the  number  of 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  plot,  it  is  a  miracle  it  was  not  searched 
into  and  found  out  before.  I  am  sure  upon  this  and  many  other  ac- 
counts, we  have  cause  to  adore  the  truth  of  that  diviiie  aphorism  of 
that  embent  prelate  and  great  martyr,  both  for  king  and  church, 
archbishop  Laud,  who  liv^  and  acted  up  tp  all  that  he  «aid,  even 
to  the  sealing  it  with  his  last  blood:  " The  Lord,"  says  be,  " deliver 
us  from  covetous  and  fearful  men:  the  covetous  wiU  betray  us  for 
money,  the  fearful  for  security." 

(3.)  And  lastly,  the  third  thing  charged  by  God  upon  those 
unworthy  persons  spoken  of  in  the  text,  was  their  excessive 
luxury  and  sensuality ;  pursued  by  them  even  to  the  degree  of  a 
trade  or  a  profession ;  for  in  the  eleventh  verse  of  this  finh  <diap- 
ter,  we  have  them  rising  up  early,  and  sitting  up  late  at.  their 
cups;  such  painful  and  laborious  drunkards  were  they;  and  to 
the  clattering  of  their  cups  we. have  the  additional  music  of  the 
harp  and  viol  in  the  twelfth  verse,  where  we  find  them  feasting 
ancl  gratifying  all  their  senses,  till  they  had  utterly  silenced  their 
reason;  and,  which  is  the  natural  consequent  of  voluptuousness, 
wholly  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  Providence:  as  it  is  in  the  same 
verse,  "not  regarding  the  work  of  the  Lord,  nor  the  operation  of  his 
hands." 

It  is  like  they  might  spend  their  time,  as  many  amongst  us.  do 
now-a-days,  in  dressing  and  adorning  themselves,  in  preparing 
for  the  great  and  w^gfaty  wofl^  of  ba]&,  and  dances,  and  then  in 
showing  their  little  wit  by  scoffing  at  God,  and  goodness,  and  all 
religion. 

But  did  God  vouchsafe  such  transcendent  blessings  either  to 
tbem  or  us,  only  to  be  improved  into  the  food  and  fuel  of  intemper- 
ance ?  Did  God  keep  oiT  our  enemies  by  sea  and  land,  that  we 
might  compass  both  to  satisfy  our  unruly  appetites?  There  have 
been  rumours  and  fears  of  French  armies,  but  they  are  the  French 
fashions  and  the  French  vices  that  have  invaded,  and  conquered, 
and  spoiled  our  land ;  while  every  one  almost  makes  this  his  sole 
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busiiiess,  employineiit,  and  giory^  to  do  wickedly,  and  to  "&re  de- 
liciousty  every^  day ;"  a  trade  Which  is  sure  to  go  on  apace,  thoQjjh 
all  others  languish  and  decay. 

Such  sorely  are  neither  the  persons  nor  praetices  that  moTed  God 
to  do  such  great  things  for  us;  who  fills  no  man's  coffers  only 
to  furnish  him  out  in  every  new  Tain  dress  or  ridiculous  fashion. 
For,  as  St  Paul  says,  **  does  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?"  So  we 
may  be  sure,  th%t  much  less  does  he  take  such  care  for  apes  and 
monkeys,  for  goats  and  swine ;  for  such  as  are  good  for  nothing,  hot 
either  mimicaUy  to  imitate  their  neigfaboura'  fooleries,  or  to  immerse 
themselves  in  all  kind  of  lascivious  and  debauched  living.  But  if 
these  be  the  courses  w'e  aite  resolt^d  upon,  we  should  do  well  to 
strike  this  and  such  other  festival  days  of  public  ddiverance  out  of 
our  rubric,  which  stand  there  only  to  blush  for  our  guilt,  and  upbraid 
us  for  our  ingratitude. 

Thus  at  length  I  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  grounds  of 
that  loud  and  heavy  complaint  here  commenced  by  God  himself 
against  his  peculiar  darling  people.  Namely,  their  unworthy  unsuit- 
able returns  made  to  God's  dealings  with  tiiem ;  that  when  he  en- 
deavoured to  inform  and  guide  them  with  the  word  6f  his  eternal 
truth,  to  endear  them  with  bis  mercies,  and  to  discipline  and  rechim 
them  with  his  judments,  they  were  so  incorrigible  and  even  im- 
penetrable by  ail  these  methods,  that  they  let  loose  the  reins  to  all 
the  filth  and  baseness  that  the  corruption  of  their  nature  could  engulf 
them  in ;  defying  heaven  with  their  clamorous  oppressions,  burden- 
ing the  eailh  with  their  rapines  and  extortions ;  and  lastly,  abunng 
themselyes  and  all  the  good  creatures  ot  God  with  their  insatiable 
luxury  and  intemperance. 

And  now,  if  we  think  that  the  injured  goodness  of  God  could, 
after  all  this,  satisfy  itself  with  bare  complaints,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  bad  something  else  to  complain  of  besides  their  wickedness, 
even  his  own  justice ;  which  was  too  fiar  concerned  to  put  up  such 
provocations,  without  much  another  kind  of  revenging  the  injuries 
done  to  his  abused  mercy.  And  therefore  we  have  God  here  come 
to  his  final  resolution ;  namely,  to  destroy  and  ruin  those  vile  per- 
sons ;  which  is  the  sad  issue  and  consequent  of  the  foregoing  com- 
plaint, and  the 

(4.)  And  last  thing  proposed  by  us  to  be  handled.  This 
dreadful  proceeding  of  God  to  them,  we  have  fully  set  down 
in  the 'fiftti  and  sixth  verses,  "And  now  go  to,"  says  God;  "I 
will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  to  my  vineyard:  I  will  take  away 
the  hedge  thereof,  and  it  shidl  be  eaten  up ;  and  I  will  break  down 
the  wall  thereof,  and  it  shall  be  trodden  down:  and  I  will  lay 
it  waste:  it  shall  not  be  pruned  nor  digged,  but  there  shall  come  up 
briers  and  thorns ;  I  will  also  command  the  clouds,  that  they  rain  no 
rain  upon  it."  In  a  word,  he  would  utteriy  bereave  them  of 
all  their  defences,  and  expose  them  to  all  the  miseries  of  a  defence- 
less condition. 
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Now  the  defences  of  a  nation  are  twofold :  (1.)  Its  laws ;  (2.)  Its 
tnilitaiy  force.  In  the  destntction  of  both  of  which,  history  tells  us 
how.miserabljr  the  Jewish  nation  suffered,  till  at  length,  overpow- 
ered with  continiud  invasions,  their  comxttonweahh  and  government 
was  quite  dissolved. 

(1.)  And  first  for  their  laws  (whieh  in  every  government  are  as 
the  ^ews  and  nerves,  binding  together  all  the  parts  and  members 
of  the  body  politic),  the  execution  of' them  amongst  the  Jews  was 
at  length  wholly  neglected;  so  that  they  stood  only  to  upbraid  the 
weakness  of  the  magistrate,  and  as  trophies  of  a  victorious  reigning 
impiety,  much  too  strong  for  them :  which  laws,  had  they  had  their 
full  course  and  career,  must  have  borne  down  all  disorder  before 
them,  and  made  '^judgment  run  down  like  a  river,  and  righteous- 
ness like  a  midity  stream."  But  they  by  new  unheard-of  methods 
of  policy  set  themselves  only  to  suppress  their  laws,  and  to  secure 
themselves  by  the  rotten  short  arts  of  connivance,  winking  at  the 
grossest  disorders  so  long,  till  thev  had  even  winked  themselves 
blind;  and  indulged  wickedness  into  that  bulk  and  height,  that, 
overtopping  authority  and  scorning  all  control,  it  was  itself  only  a 
law  to  itself. 

(2.)  And  then  in  the  next  place,  this-  introduced  a  dissolution  of 
their  military  power;  no  persons  ever  growing  into  a  fitness  for 
war  under  a  licentious  and  ungovemed  peace:  whereupon  we -find 
them  run  down  by  every  potent  adversary.  The  Assyrians,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Grecians,  and  the  Romans,  all  succes- 
sively  vanquished  and  enslaved  them. 

And  then  the^  found,  that  neither  their  insulting  over  their  poor 
brethren,  their  joining  house  to  house,  nor  their  chanting  to  the  harp 
and  viol,  their  merry  meetings  and  profuse  feastines,  their  gaudy 
dresses,  and  damning  oaths,  could  enable  them  to  K>ok  an  active, 
hardy,  and  resolved  enemy  in  the  face. 

And  now  as  the  walls  and  safeguard  of  a  nation  are  its  laws 
and  military  force,  so  upon  a  Mure  of  them  ensue  two  fatal  and 
destructive  evils. 

1.  A  growth  of  sects  and  factions ;  for  as  soon  as  God  had 
pulled  up  the  hedge  of  his  vineyard,  we  find  it  in  the-  sixth  verse 
of  this  chapter  overrun  with  briars  and  thorns;  things  not  only 
useless,  but  hurtful;  such  as  instead  of  refreshing  or  feeding  the 
husbandman,  only  rend  imd  tear  his  flesh ;  and  not  content  only  to 
grow,  will  at  length  aspire  also  to  govern ;  it  being  natural  to  the 
vilest  bramble  to  affect  royalty  and  supremacy. 

The  Jewish  church  and  nation  was  at  length  pestered  with 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  and  Essenians,  all  rending  the 
unity  of  the  church,  and  troubling  the  peace  of  the  state,  much 
like  that  rabble  of  sects  and  names  now-a-days  amongst  us,  the 
blessed  effects  of  the  late  bloody  reformation;  which,  how  they 
sward,  and  to  what  a  languishmg  condition  they  have  brought 
this  once  flourishing  kingdom,  every  judicious  person  sees,  and 
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every  pioiis  laments.  And,  which  is  the  greatest  mischief  oT  all, 
we  still  take  pretences  of  conscience  for  cuirent  from  those  who  had 
conspired  and  rebelled  against  the  govemmenty  murdered  one  kmg, 
and  banished  another,  and  to  this  day  have  not  declared  the  least 
repentance  for  an^  of  all  those  things  which  they  have  done.  But 
since  our  physicians  think  the  best  way  of  curing  a  disease  is  to 
pamper  it,  the  Lord  in  mercy  prepare  the  kingdom  to  suffer,  what 
he  by  miracle  only  can  prevent. 

2.  The  other  mLschi^  consequent  upon  God's  pulling  down  the 
wall  of  his  vineyard,  was  its  being  trodden  down.  It  was  first  to 
be  choked  up  by  a  growing  evil  fi*om  within,  and  next  to  be  laid 
waste  by  a  force  from  abroad.  The  non-execution  of  laws  caused 
the  first,  and  the  failure  of  power  occasioned  the  next.  How  deep 
the  Jews  drank  of  this  cup,  has  been  already  hinted ;  even  till  the 
whole  nation  was  drunk  with  God's  fury:  and  if  so,  could  any 
thing  prepare  them  for^  and  expose  them  to  a  more  dreadful  Ml ; 
and  yet  they  had  the  experience  of  as  great  mercies  from  God,  as 
ever  this  day  produced  to  England ;  and  I  am  confident  they  did 
not  (because  indeed  they  could  not)  abuse  them  more. 

Now  what  rational  ground  we  can  have  to  presume  upon  greater 
kindness  and  forbearance  than  God  vouchsafed  his  own  vineyard,  I 
believe  it  will  pose  any  of  us  to  tell.  We  have  lived  under  a  long 
sunshine,  and  God  knows  that  it  has  ripened  our  sins  apace.  Nor 
have  the  judgments  used  by  him  been  hitherto  able  to  reduce  us, 
though  they  have  been  so  various^  that  now  there  remains  not  many 
more  behind ;  but  yet  those  which  do  remain  are  such,  that  if  God 
brings  them  upon  us,  they  will  indeed  leave  no  work  for  any  more. 
In  the  meantime  it  is  surely  our  grand  concernment  to  prevent  the 
divine  justice,  before  the  last  and  fatal  sentence  goes  out. aghast 
us ;  and  so  breaking  oS  our  crying  national  sins  by  a  eommensnrate 
national  repentance,  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  our  great  Judge ;  evoi 
that  Judge,  who  has  mercy  for  relenting  sinners,  but  repays  the 
obstinate,  and  those  who  hate  him,  to  their  face. 

To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more. Amen. 
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SERMON   XXVI. 

THE  NATUBE,  CAUBEAy   AND '  CONSEQUENCES  OF  ENVY. 

James  m.  16. 

Far  where  envy-  and  strife  isy  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil 

toork. 

Of  the  sins  and  ill  qualities  that  the  corruption  of  man's  nature 
has  poisoned  and  polluted  his  mind  with,  there  is  none  of  greater 
malignity  and  baseness  than  envy.  For  the  condemnation  of  which 
we  need  not  bring  it  to  the  bar  of  religion  and  Christianity ;  there 
being  enough  to  sentence  and  condemn  it  from  bare  reason  and 
philosophy. 

For  the  prosecution  of  the  words,  I  shall  do  these  four  things : 

I.  I  shall  show  what  envy  is,  and  wherein  the  nature  of  sit 
does  consist. 

II.  What  are  the  grounds  and  causes  of,  it. 

ni.   What  are  its  effects  and  consequences..    And, 

IV.   Lastly,  make  some  use  and  improvement  of  the  whole. 

I.  For  the  first  of  these  f  what  envy  is^  and  wherein  the  nature 
of  it  does  consist.  And  for  this  we  shall  find,  that  moralists 
generally  give  us  this  description  o^  it ;  that  it  is  a  depraved 
affection  or  passion  of  the  mind,  disposing  a  man  to  bate  or 
malign  another  for  some  good  or  expellency.  belonging  to  him, 
which  the  envious  person  judges  him  unworthy  of,  and  which  for 
the  most  part  he  wants  himseU'.  Or  yet  more  briefly ;  envy  is  a 
certain  grief  of  mind  conceived  upon  the  sight  of  another's 
felicity,  whether  real  or  supposed :  so  that  we  see  that  it  consists 
partly  of  hatred,  and  partly  of  grief.  In  respect  of  which  two 
passions,  and  the  proper  actmgs  of  both,  we  are  to  observe,  that 
as  it  shows  itself  in  hatred,  it  strikes  at  the  person  envied ;  but 
as  it  affects  a  liian  in  the  nature  of  grief,  it  recoils  and  does 
execution  upon  the  envier;.  both  of  them  are  hostile  affections, 
and  vexatious  to  the  breast  which  harbours  them,  '  Acts  of  love 
indeed  have  naturallv  something  of  pleasure  still  attending  thejn, 
and  please  the  mind,  while  they  proceed  from  it.  But  no  man 
perfectly  enjoys  himself,  while  he  hates  ,  another ;  hatred  being 
a  quality  that  sours  the  whole  soul,  and  puts  all  the  faculties  of 
>  it,  as  it  were,  into  a  posture  of  offence.  It  is  really  war  begun, 
and  commonly  so,  before  it  is  proclaimed ; ,  it  gives  the  first 
charge^  and  strikes  the  first  stroke  in  all  acts  of  hostility.  And 
Vol.  II.— 56 
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can  there  be  any  thing  of  enjoyment  in  all  this?  A  battk  cer- 
tainly can  be  no  present  pleasure,  though  it  should  end  in  a 
victory.  And  during  a  man's  actual  pursuit  of  his  hatred,  he  is 
much  in  the  same  condition,  restless  and  unquiet;  his  head  con- 
triving, and  his  hands  laying  about  them  to  do  the  hated  pasan 
all  the  mischief  he  can :  in  a  word,  he  lives  in  the  fire,  fighting 
and  fencing,  and  forced  to  carry  on  a  ccmstant  opposition.  For 
hatred  being  too  active  and  mercurial  a  passion  to  lie  still,  never 
takes  up  with  the  bare  theory  of  mischief,  with  sluggish  thou^ts 
and  secret  grudges,  but,  as  c4)portunity  serves,  will  certainly  be 
doing;  and  till  such  opportunity  falls  in  with  it  (which  fre- 
quently it  does  not)  it  must  needs  afBict,  and  grate,  and  feed 
upon  the  man  himself,  and  make  him  as  miserable  as  be  wi^es 
others. 

And  thus  hatred  having  done  its  part  towards  the  disturbance 
of  the  mind  in  which  it  4s,  the  other  passion  of  grief  is  hereupon 
presently  set  on  work:  for  when  any  of  the  oUier  passions  are 
defeated  about  their  respective  objects  or  operations,  then  this 
passion  immediately  comes  upon  the  sta^,  and  takes  its  turn  to 
act.  So  that,  when  a  man  cannot  vent  his  rage  outwardly,  he  is 
sure  to  grieve  and  mourn,  and  bleed  inwardly;  like  a  wretch 
falling  on  his  own  sword,  because  he  cannot  thrust  it  into  the 
body  of  his  enemy.  This  is  the  nature  of  envy,  always  exerting 
itself  in  and  by  these  two  afflicting  passions ;  first,  in  the  way  of 
hatred  carrying  its  mischievous  influence  abroad,  and  then  in  the 
way  of  grief  playing  the  tyrant  at  home ;  but  whether  in  the  one 
or  in  the  other,  guilt  and  sadness  are  its  inseparable  companions : 
it  being  utterly  impossible,  upon  all  principles  both  of  nature  and 
religion,  for  an  envious  person  to  have  either  a  good  conscience 
or  a  cheerful  mind. 

But  to  show  the  malignity  of  this  ill  quality  yet  further,  it  is 
observable,  that  in  all  or  most  of  the  other  passions  of  the  miod, 
there  is,  as  to  the  general  nature  of  them,  an  indifference  to  good 
or  evil ;  as  being,  under  that  consideration,  determined  to  neither. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  it,  in  the  forementioned  affections  of 
grief  and  hatred,  taken  singly  and  by  themselves;  and  likewise 
in  fear,  anger,  despair,  and  the  like ;  of  all  which  there  is  none 
but  what  may  be  lawful  in  the  respective  actings  of  each,  pro- 
vided they  pitch  upon  right  objects,  and  proceed  in  a  due  man- 
ner :  for  a  man  mfey  grieve,  hate,  fear,  be  angry,  and  despair  of 
the  accomplishment  of  this  or  that  design,  without  transgressing 
any  of  the  rules  of  morality.  So  Chat  there  may  be  such  things 
as  an  honest  grief,  .hatred,  fear,  anger,  atad  despondency  (as  we 
have  said),  if  duly  placed  and  directed ;  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  6an  be  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  an  honest  and  a  lawful 
envy;  but  it  is  intrinsically  evil,  and  imports  in  it  an  essential 
obliquity,  not  to  be  taken  off  or  separated  fi-om  it.  For  thou^ 
T  have  shown  that  envy  was  made  up  of  hatred  and  grief,  and 
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ive  since  abo  aflSimed  that  these  two  atiedtions  may  be  good 
c^xid  lawful .  in  their  respective  actings ;  yet  we  are  to  remember, 
^hat  this  is  so  only  when  they  act  singly,  and  withal  upon  due 
ol>jects;    but  (when  by  being  combined  together,  ^md    pitched 
^mpon  a  wrong  object,  they  both  make  up  the  passion  of  envy) 
^^ey  then  receive  thereby  such  a  difierent  formality  and  nature, 
sfts  stamps  them  absolutely  evil,  and  that  so  unchangeably  such, 
SIS   no    consideration    or    circumstances  whatsoever  can    possibly 
x'eQder  them  otherwise ;  which  diows,  and  proves  too,  an  origiRal 
necessary  disagreeableness   between  envy  and*  the  soul  of  man: 
for   nothing  can  agree  with  this,  which  consists  not  with  its  inno- 
cence; and  for  a  man  to  be  envious  and  innocent  too,  is  con- 
tiadictious  and  impossible.    And  this,  by  the  way,  will  serve  also 
to  demonstrate  to  us,  what  aflections  or  passions  are  natural  to 
the  soul  of  man,  and  what  is  unnatural.     And  thus  much  for  the 
nature  of  envy,  showing  what  it  is,  and  wherein  it  does  consist.     I 
proceed  now  to  . 

n.  The  second  thing  proposed,  viz.  to  show  what  are  the  grounds 
and  causes  of  envy;  and  these  are  t>^ofo]d. 

1.  Either  on  the  part  of  the  person  envying.     Or, 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  person  envied. 

And  first  for  those  of  the  first  sort,  we  may  reckon  these. 

(1.^  Great  malice  and  baseness  of  nature.  In  which  I  am 
forcea  to  use  a  general  word,  not  being  able  to  give  it  a  par- 
ticular and  more  expressive  name.  But  the  tiling  which  I  mean 
and  design  by  it,  is  such  a  temper  of  mind  as  makes  men  for  the 
most  part  love  mischief  for  mischief's  sake ;  and  though  they 
serve  no  real  interest,  and  reap  no  advantage  by  the  hurt  they  do, 
yet  it  is  so  peculiarly  suitable  to  their  ill-nature  and  constitution  to 
do  and  to  wish  it,  that  the  work  itself  is  its  own  wages  and  reward. 
Just  as  it  is  observed  in  some  beasts  of  prey ;  which  having  filled 
their  ravenous  appetites,  so  that  hunger  can  prompt  them  to  no  fur^ 
tiier  cruelty,  yet,  out  of  mere  savageness,  shall  tear  and  destroy 
whatsoever  they  meet  with,  and  take  pains  to  kill,  though  they  leave 
it  presently  when  they  have  done. 

It  is  a  common  saying,  that  there  is  no  disputing  of  the  reason 
of  fects;  forasmuch  as  each  man's  particular  fancy  and  humour 
determine  him  to  like  this,  and  dislike  that:  and  so  it  is  in  the 
pleasures  of  the  mind;  some  men  affect  this,  and  wonder  that 
others  hate  it ;  and  they  on  the  other  side  wonder  as  much,  that 
any  one  can  hate  what  the^  so  .much  love.  But  as  philosophy 
teaches  that  all  wonder  spnngs  from  an  ignorance  of  the*  causes 
of  things ;  so  this  proceeds  irom  a  particular  inexperience,  and 
want  of  observing  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  In  which  we 
shall  see  many  things,  of  which  we  can  give  no  clear  account  or 
reason,  from  the  common  principles  of  human  nature:  but  they 
to  be  some  of  those  irregular  monstrous  productions,  which 
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the  general  corruption  of  it  pretematurally  dioots  out  into ;  and 
whidi,  not  keeping  the  stated  course  and  road  of  human  nature, 
must  not  be  measured  by  the  usual  actings  and  inclinations  of  ii. 
Which  being  so,  "why  should  he,  whose  temper  inclines  him  to  be 
gentle,  candid,  and  beneficial  to  all  who  come  within  his  conTeise^ 
be  at  all  surprised  to  find  another  fierce,  malicious,  and  shrewd  to 
ever}'  one  whom  he  has  to  do  with ;  any  more  than  a  dove,  whicL 
feeds  upon  com  and  other  seeds,  should  wonder  that  a  crow  or  a 
raven  can  feed  so  heartily  upon  carrion?  For  every  particular 
temperament  has  its  particular  pleasures.  And  the  mind  of  a 
Nero  will  make  him  hiss,  and  sing,  and  play,  and  enjoy  himseif 
as  much  in  beholding  the  brave9t  city  in  the  world  all  in  a  flame, 
as  others  could  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  a  triumph,  and  the  glories  of  a 
victory. 

Now  this  is  the  reason  that  some  dispositions  do  really  deliglTr 
themselves  in  mischief;  and  love  to  see  all  men  about  them 
miserable.  It  is  that  i;t»^aipf«axia  (as  the  Greeks  call  it),  that 
vile  quality  that  makes  them  laugh  at  a  cross  accident,  and  feast 
their  eyes  and  their  thoughts  with  the  sight  of  any  great  calamit}- : 
and  indeed  (morally  speaking)  they  cannot  do  otherwise.  It  ts 
meat  and  drink  to  them  to  see  others  starve ;  and  their  own 
clothes  seem  then  to  sit  warmest  upon  them,  when  they  bdioJd 
others  ready  to  perish  with  nakedness  and  cold ;  like  iEtna,  never 
hotter  than  when  surrounded  with  snow.  Now  this  disposition,  tbi? 
blessed,  humane.  Christian  disposition  (to  express  a  thin?  contrary 
to  nature  by  words  as  contrary  to  itself),  is  the  very  groundwork  ana 
first  foundation-stone  of  envy. 

(2.)  The  second  ground  or  cause  of  envy  is  an  unreasonable 
grasping  ambition.  For  the  design  of  the  envious  person  is  not 
only  to  obtain,  but  to  engross  all  honour  and  greatness  to  himself. 
He  thinks  he  can  never  trade  to  his  advantage,  unless  he  can 
have  the  monopoly  of  every  thing  he  values.  Other  kinds  of 
ambition  indeed  will  hardlv  brook  any  thing  above  them,  but  this 
envious  ambition  will  eiuiure  nothmg  considerable  about  it  It 
is  remarked  of  Alexander  as  a  very  great  fault,  and,  in  truth,  of 
that  nature,  that  one  would  wonder  how  it  could  fall  upon  so 
great  a  spirit;  namely,  that  he  would  sometimes  carp  at  the 
valorous  achievements  of  his  own  captains.  Sua  demptum  laudi 
existimanSy  quicquid  cessisset  aUeruBf  says  the  historian :  because  he 
thought,  that  whatsoever  praise  was  bestowed  upon  another,  was 
taken  from  him.  A  great  meanness  certainlv ;  and  enough  to  make 
the  conqueror  himself  as  much  the  object  of  men's  pity,  as  his  con- 
quests CQuld  be  of  their  envy. 

Now  this  is  directly  the  temper  of  the  envious  person,  whose 
ambition  is  not  merely  ambition,  but  an  odd  compound  of  ambi- 
tion and  covetousness  too ;  for  be  would  have  all  to  himself,  aod 
not  so  much  as  a  good. word  must  fall  beside  him;  so  that  what- 
soever commendation  ii  given  to  another,  is  looked  upon  as  an 
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^'^^'V'^tsion  of  his  property,  and  a  reproach  to  his  person :  and  to  do 

sumy   thing  excellent  or  praiseworthy,  is  to  pass  an  affront  upon  hiin 

»^ot    to  be  put  up.     And  therefore  he  bids  the  whole  world,  as  it 

^^^rere,  stand  off,  while  he  alone  puts  himself  upon  eveiy  public 

performance,  catches  at  every  occasion  of  popularity,  and  thrusts 

^iir^self  into  every  man's  business  ;  he  puffs,  and  he  blows,  and  he 

svr^lls,  as  if  the  whole  world  were  not  enough  to  afford  him  elbow- 

room ;  for  it  will  not  content  such  a  one  to  be  the  prime,  unless 

bo    be  also  the  only  man.     In  a  word,  he  would  needs  be  every 

tHin^,  did  not  the  same  ill  qttality  certainly   make  him  fit  for 

nothing. 

Sat  then,  if  this  temper  comes  also  to  be  backed  with  interest 
and  power,  and  the  favour  of  great  ones,  how  grievous  and  intolera- 
ble is  it  to  all  pwsons  of  modesty  and  s6briety  ?  What  a  bluster 
does  it  make  in  all  places?  Such  a  one  lives  in 'the  world  like  a 
<M>Qtinual  storm,  blowing  down  all  before  him  :  and  men  better  than 
bimself  must  be  wiQing  to  lie  prostrate  under  his  feet  and  account  it 
an  honour,  forsooth,  to  be  trampled  upon,  and  made  a  pedestal  only 
fi3r  him  to  set  up  by  and  ride. 

But  surely  it  concerns  all  well-wishers  to  society  to  oppose  and 
pursue  such  a  one,  as  they  would  a '  wild  boar,  f6r  his  design  is 
the  same,  which  is  to  waste,  and  qioil,  and  forage  all  that  is  abput 
him.  Society  neither  shall  nor  can  be  saved  by  the  parts  and 
virtues  of  others,  till  such  an  obstacle  to  l^oth  be  stripped  of  all 
power,  and  removed  out  of  the  way ;  who  is  to  the  body  politic, 
like  an  enormous  excresence  or  great  wen  to  the  natural ;  drawing 
the  proper  aliment  and  juice  of  all  the.  parts  to  itself,  and  so 
feeding  upon  and  supporting  itself  by  the  bane  and  ruin  of  the 
whole.  Now  this  disposition  may  pass  for  a  second  ground  of 
envy. 

(3.)  Another  cause  of  eavy  is  an  inward  sense  of  a  man^s  own 
weakness  and  inability  to  attain  what  he  desires  and  would  aspire 
to.  I  do  not  say  that  envy  universally  and  always  proceeds 
from  hence,  or  supposes  this  for,  the  cause  of  it,  but  generally 
and  for  the  most  part  it  does:  nor  does  this  cany  in  it  the  least 
contrariety  to  what  I  said  before,  in  makms  ambition  one  of  the 
caujies  of  envy ;  for  upon  a  due  estimate  of  3ie  qualities  that  affect 
the  mind  of  man,  we  shall  find,  that  no  minds  are  weaker  than  the 
haughty  and  ambitious ;  much  like  the  uppermost  branches  of  trees, 
lofly,  but  slight,  and  much  more  easily  broken  than  those  which 
they  overtop. 

Now  nodiing  stirs  up  envy  more  than  a  dei^air  of  being  what 
the  envied  person  is ;  and  that  despair  is  founded  upon  a  man's 
conaciousness  of  his  not  being  able  to  reach  the  same  pitch  of 
perfection :  and  this  consciousness  sticks  so  close  to  the  mind, 
^  that  for  all  a  man's  flattering  himself,  and  his  boasting  to  others, 
yet  he  can  neither  boast  nor  flatter  it  away;  but  that  it.  is  a  per* 
petaal  check  to  his  spirits,  and  will  be  sure  to  keep  him  under  in 

2P 
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tbe  inmost  judgment  be  passes  upon  himsdf.  Some  hare  ob- 
served, that  there  is  no  creature  whatsoever,  but  by  a  kind  of 
natural  instinct  knows  its  match;  and,  no  doubt,  by  consequence 
its  superior  and  ovetmatch  too.  And  when  a  man  knows  ifab 
by  an  impartial  comparison  of  himself  with  his  rival  (tbe  inward 
apprehensions  of  the  soul  being  generally  impartial  aod  trae, 
what  disguise  soever  they  may  put  on  in  men's  carriage  and  ei- 
pressions),  upon  such  a  comparison,  I  say,  be  sinks  and  sneaks 
mwardly;  and  weighing  himself  in  the  balance  \^ith  the  other, 
quickly  sees  which  scale  rises  and  which  &lls.  Sig^t  and  sense 
are  his  conviction ;  and  in  such  cases  men  seldom  or  never  dis- 
semble with  themselves.  And  this  inward  intimate  sense  of  a 
man's  own  impotence,  I  affirm  to  be  6ne  ground  of  envy ;  and  a 
principal  one  too.  In  a  word,  a  man  is  envious,  because  lug 
desires  are  vast  and  immoderate,  and  he  finds  them  cramped  and 
stinted  by  the  bounds  which  nature  has  put  to  Ms  abilities^  He 
would  fain  rise,  but  he  finds  something  within  that  pulls  im 
back,  and  stakes  him  down;  and  Iherefore  he  eaats  an  evil  eye 
upon  others,  because  he  finds  such  poor  entertainmeBt  &>r  k  in 
himself. 

(4.)  The  fourth  jand  last  cause  of  eiivy  that  I  shall  assign,  k 
idleness  ;  for  this  often  makes  men  envy  the  Ingfa  offices,  howwis, 
and  accomplishments  of  others^    They  will  not, be  at  the  pains 
to  fit  themselves  for  prefermeht,  and  yet  malign  those  who  have 
it  for  their  fitness,  and  owe  that  fitness  to  their  pains.     No,  ther 
would    lie  still    and    be  great,  sleep  or  play  and   be  Jeanied 
Honours  and  dimities  must  come  to  their  bed-side,  wait  the 
time  of  their  rismg,  forsooth,  and  even  court  their  acceptance. 
But  Nature  and  Providence  has  cast  the  course  of  things  much 
otherwise;   and  honour  and  greatness  will  wait  upon  none  but 
such  as  first  wait  upon  them ;  which  men  must  not  think  to  do 
by  lazing  and   sleeping:  fi)T  as  wisdom  generally  brings  men  to 
honour,  so  study  and  labour  must  bring  them  to  wisdom,  and 
the  way  to  be  wise  is  to  consult  their  pillow  less.     Industrj, for 
the  most  part,  opens  the  way  to  preferment,  but  always  to  in- 
provettient ;  and  it  is  thie  sweat  of  &e  brow  that  entitles  it  to 
the  hiurel.    And  therefore  Caius  Marius,  a  person  of  a  plebeian 
extraction,  but  one  who  by  his  valour  and  labour  had  made  him- 
self  the  envy  of   the  Roman  nobi)ity,  defends  himself  against 
them  in  his  speech  to  the  people  with  great  reasmi.    hvideni 
(says  he)  honori  meo;  ergo  invideant  labarij  inmoceniuBy  periaJis 
etiam  meis^  quaniam  per  hoc  ilium  eepL    In  like  manner,  one  man 
perhaps  envies  another's  greatness  or  reputation  ;  but  why  then 
does  he  not  also  envy  his  labour,  his  abstinence,  his  night-watehei^ 
and  all  his  other  severities,  which  were  the  proper  ways  and 
meatis  by  which  he  acquired  it.    If  men  would  be  but  tme  to 
themselves  in  employing  their  parts,  Aeir  time  and  opportuni- 
ties,  they  would  probably  have  no   provocation   to.  envy  their 
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sv^periors;  for  this  wpuld  be  the  direct  way  to  keep  them  fix>in 

Imak^ng  an^,  and  to  make  them  as  great  and  eminent  as  the  greatest. 

^ut  their  idle  hours  or  rather  years,  their  cups  and  their  sports,  their 

gossiping  visits  and  vain  courtships,  not  suffering  them  to  exert 

^ixose  faculties  which  God  and  nature  had  endowed  them  with,  are 

tkxe  only  things  that  keep  them  low ;  and  being  so,  they  Took  upon 

s«ach  as  ascend,  and  get  into  a  region  above  them,  like  so  many 

l^lack  clouds  riding  oyer  their  heads,  and  by  a  dark  and  malign 

Sibade  always  obscuring  and  eclipsing  them ;  though  the  true  cause 

of  all  such  eclipses  is  from  men,  themselves  standing  in  their 

own  light. 

But  because  I  have  stated  envy  upon  idleness  as  one  cause  of 
it,  we  ought  by  all  means  to  note  the  difference  between  envy 
and  emulation;  which  latter  is  a  brave  and  a  noble  thing,  and 
<^\nte  of  another  nature,  as  consisting  only  in  a  generous  imita- 
tiofn  of  something  excellent ;  and  that  such  an  imitation  as  scorns 
to  fall  short  of  its  copy,  but  strives,  if  possible,  to  outdo  it.  The 
emulator  is  impatient  of  a  superior,  not  by  depressing  or  malign- 
ing another,  but  by  perfecting  himself.  So  that  while  that 
sottish  thing  envy  sometimes  fills  the  whole  soul,  as  a  great  dull 
fog  does  the  air ;  this  on  the  contrary  inspires  it  with  a  new  life 
and  vigour,  whets  and  stirs  up  all  the  powers,  of  it  to  action. 
And  surely  that  which  does  so  (if  we  also  abstract  it  from  those 
heats  and  sharpnesses  that  sometimes  by  accident  may  attend  it) 
must  needs  be  in  the  same  degree  lawful  and  laudable  too,  that 
it  is  for  a  man  to  make  himself  as  useful  and  accomplished  as 
he  can. 

Haying  thus  shown  the  cause  of  envy  on  the  part  of  him 
that  envies,  let  us  in  the  next  place  see  the  causes  of  it  on  his  part 
also  that  is  envied.  Where  i|i  the  first  place  we  are  to  observe,  that 
it  is  always  caused  by  something  either  good  or  great ;  for  no  man 
is  envied  for  his  failures,  but  his  perfections.  Envy  sucks  poison 
out  of  the.  fairest  and  the  sweetest  flowers,  and,  like,  an  ill  stomach, 
converts  the  best  nutriment  into  the  woi^  and  rankest  humours. 
So  that  if  we  would  give  in  an  exact  catalogue  of  all  the  motives 
of  envy,  we  must  reckon  up  all  the  several  virtues,  ornaments,  and 
perfections,  both  internal  and  external,  that  the  nature  of  man  is 
capable  of  being  ennobled  with.  But  I  shall  only  mention  some  of 
Ae  principal :  as, 

1.  Great  abilities  and  endowments  of  nature.  2.  The  favour 
of  princes  and  great  persons.  3.  Wealth,  riches,  and  prosperity. 
And,  4.  and  lastly,  a  fair  credit,  esteem,  and  reputation  in  the 
world.     And, 

1.  For  the  first  of  these;  great  natural  parts  and  abilities 
usually  provoke  men's  envy.  God  is  pleased  to  send  some  into 
the  world  better  furnished  and  more  liberally  endowed  with  the 

E'fis    of   nature    than    others,   with    a   quicker    apprehension,  a 
rther  and  a  deeper  reach,  and  generally  a  greater  fitness  fiir 
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business  and  afiairs  than  others ;  which  qualifications,  as  they  set 
them  above  the  common  lerel  of  mankind,  so  they  make  them  to 
be  maligned  and  struck  at  by  most  below  them;  for  let  a  man 
stand  never  so  low,  he  can  yet  shoot  at  him  that  stands  higher; 
much  as  it  is  with  the  lower  parts  of  the  world,  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  which  not  being  able  to  vie  with  the  upper  and  nobler  parts  of 
it,  the  heavens,  for  brightness,  quit  scores  with  them  at  least  by  ob- 
scuring them  with  mists  and  exhalations. 

Envy  makes  a  man  think  another  of  greater  faculties  only  a 
continual  blemish  to  himself.  He  thinks  his  candle  cannot  shine 
in  the  presence  of  the  other's  sun ;  that  is,  in  truth,  he  is  angiy 
with  God  for  not  making  him  better,  and  wiser,  and  stronger. 
He  expostulates  the  supposed  injuries  of  his  creation,  and  ques- 
tions his  Maker  for  not  coming  up  to  his  measures.  For  while 
envy  spits  its  venom  directly  at  men,  much  of  it  falls  obliquely 
upon  God  himself;  and  while  it  quarrels  with  the  efiects  of  his 
goodness  towards  others,  does  by  consequence  blaspheme  the 
cause. 

So  that  we  see  how  it  strikes  both  at  God  and  man  with  the 
same  blow;  in  which,  though  God  will  be  sure  to  maintain  his 
own  honour,  yet  it  is  seldom  in  the  power  of  men  to  secure 
theirs ;  many  having  had  but  too  frequent  and  sad  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  very  bounties  of  nature  towards  them,  that  it  made 
them  too  excellent  to  be  safe  and  happy ;  so  hard  is  it  for  any 
one  to  keep  what  another  thinks  it  his  interest  to  take  away; 
according  to  that  man's  case,  who,  while  he  was  rescuin?  finom 
being  drowned,  bad  a  ring  spied  upon  his  finger,  which  quicldy  pro- 
cured him  another  death. 

2.  A  second  provocative  of  men's  envy  is  the  favour  of  princes 
and  great  persons;  which  yet,  one  would  think,  no  envy  should 
presume  to   control:    for  me  grace  of  God  and  the  &vour  of 

i)rinces  are  absolute  and  unaccountable,  and  so  far  fix)m  being 
bunded  upon  merit,  that  for  the  most  part  they  serve  instead  of  it, 
and  are  never  more  liberal  than  where  they  find  none  at  all.  Princes 
claim  a  sovereignty  in  their  afiTection,  as  well  as  in  their  office  and 
condition. 

Nevertheless  envy  will  be  interposing  its  thwarting,  counter- 
manding power  even  here  also,  shutting  up  the  breasts,  and  ^ing 
up  the  hands  of  princes;  as  that  they  must  neither  give  nor  do 
any  thing  but  by  law:  and  envy  must  ^ve  that  law.  Where- 
upon if  a  prince  casts  an  eye  of  ravour  upon  any  person  of  worth, 
and  parts,  and  fitness  for  public  service,  if  such  a  one  commences 
favourite  one  day,  envy  shall  vote  him  an  evil  counsellor  the 
next;  and  then  the  public  good  and  the  rights  of  the  subject 
run  all  presently  to  wreck,  till  the  envious  person  steps  into  his 
place.  Merit  is  an  unpardonable  piece  of  popeiy,  with  respect 
to  men  as  well  as  to  God,  and  to  the  rewards  of  this  world,  as 
well  as  of  the  next. 
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£ut  if  on  the  other  side  a  prince  shall  think  fit  to  cast  his  eye 

^c>'vrnwards,  and  by  the  shine  and  wannth  .of  his  favour  draw  up 

socne  earthly  ignoble  vapour  to  the  upper  region/ and  there  make  it 

glister  like  a  star,  envy  shall  never  cease  tillit  brings  this  down 

Sfclso ;  and  then  though  it  is  a  pleasure  to  most  eyes  to  view  a  star 

^fs^lling,  yet  none  look  after  it  when  it  is  fallen. 

So  that  we  see,  that  whether  sovereignty  would  serve  itself  by 
i;^ referring  men  of  sufficiency,  or  divert  and  sport  itself  by.  advanc- 
ing men  of  none,  envy  equally  protests,  and  plants  its  engines 
aigainst  both ;  neither  allowing  soverei^  rulers  (who  yet  are  men, 
sind  sometimes  not  without  the  infirmities  of  men)  meet,  helps  and 
ministers  to  govern  by,  nor  so  much  as  an  illustrious  simpleton 
sometimes  to  refresh  themselves  with;   which  is  very  bard  and 
severe  usage  certainly,  especially  since  it  has  been,  always  looked 
iipon  as  one  of  the  most  allowed  uncontested  royalties  of  princes, 
to  make  their  will  the  sole  rule  and  reason  of  their  kindness,  to 
dispense  their  benefactions  'as  they  please,  and,  in  a  word,  to  be  as 
free  and  arbitrary  as  fortune  herself,  by  bestowing  their  favours, 
upon  such  as  she  usually  bestows  hers ;  not  the  wisest  always  in 
the  world. 

3.  A  third  ground  or  motive  of  envy  is  from  the  wealth,  riches, 
or  plenty  of  another.  No  man  willingly  would  be  poor,  and  no  en- 
vious person  would  have  another  rich ;  every  one  who  is  remarkably 
so,  being  commonly  looked  upon  but  as  a  kind  of  injury  to  all  the 
poor  ones  about  him:  not  that  he  does  or  ever  did  them  any 'injury, 
but  that  by  being  rich,  he  is  reckoned  one  himself.  For  who- 
soever has  a  ^at  deal  to  lay  up,  will  be  always  an  intolerabk 
grievance  to  him  who  has  nothing  to  spend;  and  to  look  upona 
mil  bag,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  no  small  mortifica- 
tion to  such  a  one.  The  learned  Verulam  observes,  that  diseases 
arising  from  emptiness,  are  generally  the  most  dangerous,  and  the 
most  hardly  cured  ;•  and  aitiongst  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  envy, 
grounded  upon  domestic  penury,  is  certainly  of  the  same  nature ; 
especially  where  a  neighbouring  opulence  shows  what  the  remedy 
is,  but  not  how  it  may  be  had ;  Kke  the  thirst  of  Tantalus,  where 
the  thing  thirsted  for  was  near  enough,  and  yet  out  of  reach  too. 
And  in  such  a  case  envy  will  be  sure  to  work  and  boil  up  to  ai 
more  than  ordinary  height,  while  the  envious  person  frets  and  raves, 
and  swells  at  the  plenties  and  affluence  of  his  abounding  neigh- 
bour, and,  as  I  may  so  express  it,  is  even  ready. to  burst  with 
another's  fulness. 

'  What  made  the  devil  (the  grand  exemplar  of  envy)  so  much 
malign  Job,  but  the  bounties  of  Providence  to  him  in  a  large 
estate,  great  revenues,  and  a  flourishing  family ;  and  all  of  them 
watched  over  and  guarded  by  the  wak^V  eye  and  the  powerful 
hand  of  him  who  gave  them?  And  no  doubt  the  Sabeans  and 
Chaldeans,  with  the  rest  of  his  good  neighbours  (who  did  such 
terrible  execution  upon  all  that  belonged  to  him),  were  acted  an«^ 
Vol.  IL— 57  2p2 
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led  on  by  the  sam^  spirit.  They  could  not  brook  the  splendoitr 
and  greatness  of  so  potent,  and  (as  they  thoudit)  oveif;rown  a 
neighbour.  He  was  an  eyesore  to  them  upon  the  throne,  but  (fer 
all  his  noisome  ulcers)  none  at  all  when  they  saw  him  upon  the 
dunghill. 

What  made  that  wretch  Ziba  accuse  his  lord  aod  master  to 
David,  a  judge  after  Ziba's  own  heart?  Hie  accusatioo  indeed 
charged  treason  upon  Mephibosheth ;  but  whatsoever  the  treason 
was,  it  was  only  his  land  which  was  the  traitor.  For  when  hb 
envious  accuser  had  once  swallowed  that,  the  accusation  was  at  an 
end  presently;  and  poor  Mephibosheth  quickly  became  innocent 
Mephiboshetn. 

In  fine,  if  the  envious  person  be  poor  and  beggarly,  he  would 
have  all  about  him  as  arrant  beggars  as  himself;  but  if  rich,  be 
would  have  all  beggars  but  himself;  like  Gideon's  fleece,  filled 
with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  every  thing  else  dry  about  it:  so 
that  wheresoever  you  see  any  one  of  a  plenti^l  fortune  aod  Jaige 
possessions,  you  are  not  at  all  to  wonder  if  you  also  see  such  a 
one  maligned,  envied,  and  pursued  with  all  imaginable  ^te  and 
rancour,  by  some  pitiful  malcontent  or  other,  who  perhaps  could 
never  call  so  much  land  his  own  as  might  serve   to  buiy  him 
when  dead,  and   much  less  suffice  to  maintain  him  while  alive. 
And  it  is  too  well  known  to  aU  the  world,  not  to  be  justly  detested 
by  it,  that  there  is  a  certain  profession  of  men,  who  shall  never 
cease  to  be  maligned  and  persecuted,  while  there  is  any  thing  of 
revenue  either  to  su|^rt   the  dignity  of  their  function,  or  pro- 
cure a  common  respect  to  their  persons;   but  they  shall  be  fol- 
lowed with  all  the  odious,  false,  and  base  imputations  of  pride, 
covetousness,   and    luxury,   still    rattling   about    their    ears,  and 
whatsoever  else  the  envy  of  a  raging  avarice  and  a  domineering 
insolence  can  belch  out  against  them.    But  after  all,  I  would 
gladly  leam^  wherein  this  monstrous  pride  and  covetousness  of 
die  church  shows  itself.     Why,  in  this,  that  the  ministers  of  it 
are  not  yet  clothed  in  rags  or  sackcloth,  that  the  church  itself  is 
neither  for  naked   goapels*  nor  naked  evangelists,  and  that  ber 
poor  clergy  can  just  (or  very  hardly)  find  enough  to  pay  taxes 
and  other  public  duties,  and  yet  make  a  shift  to  keep  themselves 
from   quite    starving  or  begging  afterwards.      This,   this  is  the 
pride  and  covetousness  of  our  clergy.     And  then,  lastly,  for  their 
luxury,  that  will  be  found  (if  at  all)  in  their  not  being  williag  to 
lick  the  crumbs  at  the  end  of  their  rich   neighbour's  table,  and 
much  less  under  it ;  that  they  scorn  to  sneak  here  and  there  fcfr 
a  dinner,  or  to  beg  their  daily  bread  of  any  one,  but  of  God 
himself. 

This,  I  say,  is  the  real  and  true  account  of  all  these  loud  and 

*  See  a  vile  book  bo  entitled  and  reflecting  upon  the  clerji  f  though  (to  the  simim 
4f  (Im  author)  writtan  by  a  clergyman. 
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impudent  clamours  made  by  envy  and  adieism,  popexy  and  purir 
tacimismy  against  the  English  clergy.  And  the  truth  is,  that  an 
lone  as  &at  small  remainder  of  land  bebnging  to  the  church 
sbsm  continue  yet  untom  from  her,  and  as  long  as  there  shall 
be  those  about  her  (as  there  will  ever  be  very  many)  who  will 
x^e^er  think  that  they'  themselves  have  enough,  the  church  and' 
clergy  of  England  shall  always  be  inveighed  against  and  struck 
at,  as  having  too  much. 

But  fouifthly,  the  fourth  and  last  grand  motive  and  ground  of 
envy  that  I  shall  mention  is,  a  man's  having  a  &ir  reputation  and 
name  in  the  world ;  a  thing  upon  which  envy  has  always  a  cross 
and    malign    aspect:    though    surely  nothing   in   nature  can  be 
ima^ned  less  liable  to  any  rational  exception,  than  for  a  man  of 
ment  to  be  praised  and  commended,  that  is,  to  have  a  few  good 
^words  sprinkled  upon  him  without  oflence  to  any  one;  and  that 
fame,  which  is  nothing  but  air  and  yoice,  should  not  be  able 
to  raise  such  storms  in  any  breast  whatsoever.    But  experience 
has  declared  it  much  otherwise,  and  that  some  men  can  hear 
the  applauses  of  none  but  themselves,  but  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation and  impatience ;  nay,  so  boundless  and  unreasonable  are 
they,  that  they  would  eveu   engross   the  vogue  of  the  whole 
world,  and  confine  the  very  popular  breath,  and  unlimited,  bound- 
less freedom  of  men's  tongues  to  their  own  perscms.    Such  a 
one,  perhaps,  is  hated  by  hb  neighbour  to  the  veiy  death.    And 
what,  I  pray,  may  be  his  fault?    Why,  he  is  generally  well 
spoken  of,  the  world  gives  him  the  character  of  a  virt^ous,  a 
just,  OF  a  discreet  person;  and  this  the  envious  wretch  thinks 
casts  a  dark  shadow  upon  himself,  who  never  reckons  himself 
so  fine,  as  when  he  plutnes  and  decks  himself  with  the  spoils 
of   his  brother's  reputation,  and  can  refresh  his  base  mind   in 
all  companies  with  malicious  reproachful  stories  of  him;  often 
repeating  and  improving  what  the  malice  of  report  has  brought 
to  him  to  be  comment^  and  enlarged  upon  by  lus  own  more 
malicious  invention.    Nay  that  the  yery  worth  and  virtue  which 
deservedly  draws  after  it  the  highest  panegyrics  finom  some,  often 
proves  matter  of  the  bitterest  satires  from  others;    a  very  odd 
and   strange  thing,  I  confess;  but  envy  will  easily  unriddle  the 
strangeness,  and  take  oflT  the  wonder.    The  due  consideration  of 
all  which  has  founded  the  truth  of  a  saying  much  more  signi- 
ficant, I  own,  than  believed,  and  more  believed  than  practised; 
namely,  that  he  of  all  men  lives  the  safest  who  lies  the  closest ; 
and  that  none  are  so  much  out  of  the  reach  of  the  world  as 
those  who  are  most  out  of  the  view  of  it  too.     For  what  is 
every  step  into  the  public,  but  a  further  advance  into  dangler? 
an  engaging  in  fresh  troubles  and   contentions,  and  a  drawing 
after  one  tHose  eyes,  which,   like  the  basilisk,   kill  whatsoever 
they  look  upon,  if  but  capable  of  worth  enough  to  be  looked 
to  death    by  them  ?    It  is  not    safe  for    any  one  to  be  much 
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commendedy  to  be  borne  upon  the  wings  of  fame,  and  ride  in 
triumph  upon  the  tongues  of  men;  for  the  tongues  of  some 
do  but  provoke  the  teeth  of  more;  and  men,  we  know,  do 
much  more  heartily  detract  than  they  use  to  commend.  And 
thus  I  have  shown  four  of  the  chief  motives  of  envy;  for  I 
never  pretended  to  recount  or  rip  them  all  up :  but  yet  if  I  should 
endeavour  to  make  such  an  attempt,  and  to  comprise  them  all 
in  one  general  representation,  I  think  I  might  very  properly  give 
it  you  in  this  one  word ;  that  every  thing  will  make  a  man  to 
be  envied,  which  shall  set  him  above  being  pitied. 

IIL  I  come  now  to  the  third  general  head  proposed  for  the 
handling  of  the  words ;  which  is,  to  show  the  ^eds  and  consequences 
of  envyy  exptesaed  by  '^  confusion,  and  every  evil  work." 

The  proper  and  grand  efiect  then  of  enny,  we  see,  is  confusion ; 
and  this  also  is  twofold,  upon  the  account  or  a  twofold  relation.  1. 
To  the  envious  man  himself.  And,  2.  To  those  who  are  envied  and 
maligned  by  htm.     And, 

First  of  all,  this  Ul  quality  brin^  conftisicm  and  calamity  upon 
the  envious^  person  himself,  who  cherishes  and  entertains  it; 
and,  like  the  viper,  gnaws  out  the  bowels  which  first  conceived 
it.  It  is  indeed  die  only  act  of  justice  that  it  does,  that  the 
guilt  it  brings  upon  a  man  it  revenges  upon  him  too,  and  so 
torments  and  pvnishes  him  much  more  than  it  can  afflict  or 
annoy  the  person  who  is  envied  by  him.  We  know  what  the 
poet  says  of  envy;  and  it  is  with  the  strictest  truth,  without 
the  least  hyperbole,  that  Phalaris's  brazen  bull,  and  all  the  arts 
of  torment  invented  by  the  greatest  masters  of  them,  the  Sicilian 
tyrants,  were  not  comparable  to  those  that  the  tyranny  of  envy 
racks  the  mind  of  man  with.  For  it  ferments  and  boils  in  the  soul, 
putting  all  the  powers  of  it  into  the  most  restless  and  disorderly 
agitation.  It  lies  at  the  heart  Uke  a  worm,  always  gnawing  and 
corroding,  and  piercing  it  with  a  secret  invisible  sting  and  poison ; 
it  even  changes  the  way  of  man's  ordinary  conversation,  sours  his 
behaviour,  sharpens  and  envenoms  his  discourse,  and  very  often 
proceeds  so  far  as  to  leave  its  marks  upon  his  very  countenance, 
and  the  habit  of  his  body,  making  that  pale  ^d  pining,  of  a 
ghastly  look  and  a  declining  constitution;  the  liveiy  which  is 
heretofore  bestowed  upon  Brutus  and  Cassius,  a  livery  every 
way  suited  to  the  worthy  service  it  had  engaged  those  wretches 
m.  And  now  does  not  this  remarkably  show  the  peculiar  un- 
reasonableness and  sottishness  of  this  vice?  For  there  are  few 
other  vices  but  prevail  upon  men  upon  the  account  of  some 
supposed  pleasure,  as  that  they  afford  some  short  gratification  to 
their  sensuality,  or  at  least  bring  with  them  some&ing  of  profit 
or  emolument ;  but  he  who  will  be  envious,  can  design  nothing 
but  to  make  himself  miserable,  because  he  sees  another  happy: 
he  must  resolve  to  be  dejected  and  cast  down,  whensoever  he 
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his  nrighbonr  prosperous,  and,  as  the  poet  describes  envy, 

**  ready  to  weep  for  this  very  cause,  that  she  could  see  nothing 

to  be  wept  at:"   Vtxque  tenet  lacrymas^  quia  nil  lacrymabile  cermt, 

\^e  need  not  seek  for  amiments  to  dissuade  a  man  fix>m  beine 

envious  upon  the  score  of  charity  to  his  neighbour,  but  even  of 

love  and  mercy  to  himself.     Let  him  but  be  prevailed  upon  not 

to  be  his  own  tormentor,  his  own  executioner,  and  his  enyy  will 

be  at  an  end.     Let  not  his  neighbour's  rest  break  his  sleep. 

liet  not  his  friend's  fortune  or  reputation  make  him  out  of  love 

^th  himself,  and  neglect  his  own.     For  why  may  I  not  come  in 

as  a  shar^  instead  of  being  a  maligner  of  his  joy  and  felicity.^ 

Forasmuch  as  there  is  a  real  pleasure  in  the  congratulation  of 

another's  good;  the  very  society  of  joy  redoubling  it:   so  that 

while  it  lights  directly  upon  my  friend,  it  rebounds  upon  myself; 

and  the  brighter  his  candle  bums,  the  more  easily  will  it  light 

mine.     Whensoever   the  Romans  conquered    an   enemy,   it  was 

indeed  the  general  himself  only  who  was  said  to  triumph,  but 

the  whole  army  and  all  the  people  equally  rejoiced.     But  the 

envious  person  will  bear  no  part  in  the  festivals  of  a   public 

mirth:   he  shuts  himself  up  and  snarls,  while  others  laugh  and 

sing.     And  if  all  the  world  were  of  this  temper,  it  would  be  a 

useless  (which  yet  has  ever  been  accounted  the  noblest)  property  of 

good,  that  it  naturally  spreads  and   diflfuses  itself  abroad.     And 

therefore  I  shall  say  no  more  of  such  a  person  but  this ;  that  he 

who  maligns  and  envies  others,  is,  of  all  men  living,  least  to  be 

envied  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  to  consider  the  effects  of  envy,  in 
respect  of  the  object  of  it,  or  the  persons  envied  ;  and  these  may  be 
reduced  to  the  following  three. 

1.  A  busy,  curious  inquiry,  or  prying  into  all  the  concerns  of 
the  person  envied  and  maligned;  and  this,  no  doubt,  only  as  a 
step  or  preparative  to  those  further  mischiefs,  which  envy  as- 
suredly drives  at.  For  most  certain  it  is,  that  no  man  inquires  into 
another  man's  concerns,  or  makes  it  his  business  to  acquaint  him- 
self with  his  privacies,  but  with  a  design  to  do  him  some  shrewd 
turn  or  other.  Such  an  eye  is  never  idle,  but  always  looking 
about  to  see  where  a  man  lies  open  to  a  blow,  and  accordingly 
to  direct  the  hand  to  take  a  sure  stroke.  It  is  withal  an  indefatiga- 
ble teller  and  hearer  of  base  stories.  It  is  said  of  the  priests 
and  scribes  (who  bore  so  cruel  an  envy  to  our  Saviour  for  the 
acceptance  he  found  amongst  the  people),  that  they  were  almost 
continually  sending  forth  spies,  that  they  might  catch  him  in  his 
words,  Luke  xx.  20.  And  it  is  this  blessed  quality,  forsooth, 
that  so  insinuates  into  families,  that  puts  them  upon  hiring 
servants  to  betray  their  masters,  and  inveigling  one  friend,  if 
possibly  they  can,  to  supplant  another:  it  is  this,  that  listens 
at  doors  and  windows,  that  catches  at  every  breath  or  whisper 
that  is  stirring;    so  that  it  will  concern  the  person  envied  to 
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be  still  upon  his  strictest  guards  haring  an  enemy  so  constantly 
upon  the  watch.  Watching,  for  the  most  part,  imports  hostility; 
and  no  man  observes  the  motions  of  his  enemy,  but  that  he  may 
more  advantageously  find  a  time  to  fi^t  him.  The  eagle  is  a 
very  sagacious  bird,  but  a  very  devouring  one  too;  and  the 
quickness  of  its  si^t  is  only  in  order  to  the  better  seizing  of 
its  prey. 

2.   The  second  effect  of  envy  with  reference  to   the    envied 
person,  is  calumny  or  detraction.     We  have  already  seen   the 
first  effort  made  by  it  against  him,  by  an  insidious  diving  into 
his  most  reserved  and  secret  ai&drs,  and  the  next  to  this  always 
works  out  at  the  mouth ;  so  that  if  a  man  cannot  rival  and  over- 
bear   his   neighbour    by  downright  violence  of  action,   he   wiU 
attempt  it  at  least  by  slander,   and   vilifying    expressions;    and 
that  there  may  not  want  art  as  well  as  malice,  to  cany  on  the 
attack  more  sure  and  home.     Has  a  man  done  bravely,  and  got 
himself  a  reputation  too  great  to  be  borne  down  by  any  base  and 
direct  aspersions?     Why  then  envy  will  seemingly  subscribe  to 
the  general  vogue  in  many  or  most  things;  but  tnen  it  will  be 
sure  to  come  over  him  again  with  a  sly  oblique  stroke  in  some 
derogating  but  or  other,  and  so  slide  in  some  scurvy  exception, 
which  shall  effectually  stain  all  his  other  virtues;  and  Uke  the 
dead  fly  in  the  apothecary's  ointment,  which  (Solomon  tells  us) 
never  rails  to  give  the  whole  an  offensive  savour.    And,  perad- 
venture,  to  weave  the  dissimulation  with  yet  a  finer  thread,  and 
so  to  make  it  the  more  artificial  and  less  discernible,  the  disgnce 
shall  be  insinuated  and  cast  in  with  words  of  pity.     As  after  a  fflan 
has  been  commended  in  company  for  several  good  qualities  and 
perfections,  the  sneaking  envious  wretch  shall  then  put  in,  and 
seem  to  assent  to  every  thing  so  spoken  of  him;  but  shall  add 
withal,  what  an  unhappiness  is  it,  that  a  person  endued  with  sach 
accomplishments  should  be  so  unluckily  surprised,  as  to  be  guilty 
of  such  or  such  actions;  and  that  there  should  be  any  thing  to 
allay  or  blemish  the  clearness  of  his  reputation;   when   perhaps 
the    rest    of   the    company  were  wholly  ignorant    of  any  such 
matter,  had  not  his  malicious  ill-favoured  pity  brought  it  firesh 
into  remembrance.     This  is  the  waj  which  envy  takes  to  under- 
mine a  man's  honour,  when  th^e  umversal  vogue  of  men  is  on  bis 
side,  and  so  makes  art  and  caution  necessary  to  support  and  fix 
the  slander.    But  if  a  man  be  quite  unknown,  and  his  virtue  has 
lain  private  and  obscure,  envy  will  then  prevent,  and  be  before- 
hand with  such  a  one,  loadmg  him  with  direct,  impudent,  and 
downright  lies,  and  represent  him  as  vile  and  infamous,  as  it 
would  have  him  thought  by  all.     So  that  when  he  shall  appear 
and  step  forth  into  the  world,  he  shall  find  it  prepossessed,  and  a 
mighty  prejudice  against  him  for  him  to  break  through  and  con- 
([uer ;  a  prejudice  sown  and  cherished  in  men's  minds  by  a  long, 
€»  diligent,  and  a  malicious  detraction.     In  which  case,  if  it  so 
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.&]b  out,  as  'Oftentimes  it  does^  that  what  an  enrious    tongue 

reports,  a  credulous  ear  drinks  in  and  believes;  but  withal  con- 

oeals   and  hides  from  the  injured  defamed  person,  and  thereby 

<ieprives  him  from  all  power  to  clear  and  vindicate  himself:  it 

is  evident  and  unavoidable,  that,  so  far  as  the  malice  of  one  and 

the  greatness  of  the  other  can  blast  him,  he  must  of  necessity  be 

ruined ;   as  bemg  for  the  present  utterly  destitute  of   all   other 

relief,  but  the  consciousness  of  his  own  innocence,  and  a  reliance 

upon  that  Providence,  which  alone  is  able  to  bring  light  out  of 

darkness,  and  in  its  own  good  time,  to  make  an  injur^  and  abused 

innocence,  in  spite  of  lul  the  conjunctions  of  envy  and  power, 

clear  and  victorious. 

3.  The  last  and  grand  effect  of  entj,  in  respect  of  the  person 
envied,  is  his  utter  ruin  and  destruction;  for  nothing  less  was 
intended  from  the  veiv  first,  whatsoever  comes  to  be  effected  in 
the  issue.  Its  methods  of  destroying  are  indeed  various ;  some- 
times it  assaults  a  man  with  open  violence ;  sometimes  it  smites 
him  secretly;  sometimes  it  flies  in  his  fece;  and  sometimes  it 
reaches  him  more  spitefully  with  some  backstroke ;  and  so,  like 
the  worst  of  cowards,  comes  behind  him  and  runs  him  through. 
For,  as  I  istaid  before,  nothing  can  satisfy  envy,  but  a  man's  utter 
confusion,  and  (if  it  were  possible)  his  very  annihilation.  It  is 
not  content  only  to  asperse  or  defame  a  man,  nor  regards  his 
mere  in&my  otherwise  than  as  it  is  an  instrument  of  his  absolute 
and  total  ruin.  No,  it  would  see  him  begging  at  a  grate,  drawn 
upon  a  hurdle,  and  at  length  dying  upon  a  gibbet.  It  would 
make  him  odious  to  his  friends,  and  despised  by  his  enemies. 
Nothing  under  death  clothed  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
misery  and  disaster  that  human  nature  is  capable  of,  can  assuage 
the  rage .  and  fury  of  envy,  which  in  all  its  persecutions  of  a 
man  is  as  "cruel  as  death,  and  as  insatiable  as  the  grave." 
What  says  the  wise,  man  of  it,  Prov.  x?vii.  4,  "Wrjtth  is 
cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous ;  but  who  is  able  to  stand  before 
envy  ?" 

It  hunts  and  pursues-  a  man  without  remorse  or  pity,  and 
never  rests  nor  gives  him  over  till  it  has  sucked  his  blood,  and 
drawn  out  his^  ver^  breath  and  soul  together.  Nor  does,  it  stop 
here,  or  expire  with  the  bare  life  of  the  envied  person,  but  it 
tramples  even  upon  his  ashes  also,  lashes  and  tears  his  surviving 
memoiy,  and  possibly  wreaks  itself  likewise  upon  his  posterity. 
So  that  the  child,  as  heir  apparent,  shall  inherit  all  the  calamities, 
succeed  into  all  the  enormities  and  disgusts,  that  worried  the 
father  while  living ;  they  shall,  I  say,  all  of  them  be  charged 
upon  the  son's  person,  as  debts  are  upon  his  estate.  And  lastly, 
envy  has  a  peculiar  malignity  in  it,  that  the  grudges  arising 
from  it  admit  of  no  reconcilement.  There  is  no  buying  a  man's 
peace  with  an  envious  person:  but  the  burnings  of  such  a 
hatred  are  like  those  of  hell,  intolerable  and  perpetual.     For  tbo 
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trulL  iSj  all  sort  of  reconcilement,  ia  the  veiy  nature  of  die  tluiig, 
supposes  a  depreeation  of,  or  a  satis&ction  for  some  injuij,  wUclfc  fiist 
caused  a  breach  between  the  persons  thus  to  be  reconcikd.  But 
envy  grounds  not  itself  upon  any  injury  offered  or  done  it  by  any 
man ;  it  has  no  provocation  but  its  nei^bour's  virtue  or  felicity ; 
crimes  never  pardoned  by  envy,  wheresover  in  any  topping  degree 
it  finds  them. 

And  thus  having  given  some  account  of  dus  vile  and  accursed 
quality,  and  that  both  as  to  its  nature  and  consequences ;  and  like- 
wise both  in  respect  of  him  who  envies  another,  as  likewise  of  Inm 
also  who  is  envied  by  him ;  come  we  now  to  the 

IV.  Fourth  amd  last  thing  proposed  for  the  handling  of  the  words, 
and  that  was,  to  make  some  use  and  improvement  of  die  subject  bith* 
erto  treated  of  by  us;  and  what  better  and  more  important  use  can 
we  make  of  it,  than  to  convince  and  remind  us  of  these  foUowing 
things  ? 

1.  First  jf  the  extreme  vanity  of  even  the  most  excellent  and 
best  esteemed  enjoyments  of  this  woild.  How  do  ric-hes  and 
honour,  wit  and  beauty,  strength  and  learning,  shine  and  glisten 
in  the  eyes  of  mosf  men !  and  no  doubt,  but  as  all  of  them 
are  the  gifts,  so  are  they  also  the  blessings  of  God  to  those  who 
can  make  a  wise  and  sanctified  use  of  them.  But  such  is  our  un- 
happiness  in  this  vale  of  weakness  and  mortality,  that  like  Jonah's 
gourd,  no  sooner  do  these  things  shoot  out  and  flourish  about  us, 
and  we  begin  to  deHght  and  please  ourselves  under  the  shadow  of 
them,  but  God  quicxiy  provides  a  worm,  even  that  killing  one 
of  envy,  to  smite  the  root  of  them,  and  then  presently  they 
decline,  wither,  and  die  over  our  heads.  Shadows  do  not  more 
naturally  attend  shining  bodies,  than  envy  pursues  worth  and 
merit,  always  close  at  the  very  heels  of  th^n,  and  like  a  sharp 
blighting  east  wind,  still  blasting  and  killing  the  noblest  and 
most  promising  productions  of  virtue  in  their  earliest  bud ;  and, 
as  Jacob  did  Esau,  supplants  them  in  their  very  birth.  For 
what  made  Saul  so  implacably  persecute  David?  Was  it  not 
the  greatness  of  his  valour,  and  the  glory  of  his  actions,  which 
drew  after  them  the  applause  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  con- 
sequently the  envy  of  the  king  himself?  How  comes  histoiy  to 
tell  us  of  so  many  assassinations  of  princes,  downfalls  of  favour- 
ites, underminings  and  poisonings  of  great  persons?  Why,  in 
all  or  most  of  these  sad  events,  still  only  worth  has  been  the 
crime,  and  envy  the  executioner.  What  drew  the  blood  of 
Caes^.r,  banished  Cicero,  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  brave  and 
victorious  Belisarius,  but  a  merit  too  gteat  for  an  emperor  to 
rewaid,  and  for  envy  to  endure  ?  And  what  happiness  can  there 
be  in  such  things,  as  only  make  the  owners  of  them  fisdl  a  wofiil 
sacrifice  to  the  base  suspicions  and  cruelties  of  some  wicked  and 
ungrateful  great  ones;  but  always  worse  than  they  are  or  can 
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be  great  ?  He  indeed  who  is  actually  possessed  of  these  glorious 
endowments^  thinks  them  both  his  ornament  and  defence ;  and  stt 
does  the  man  think  the  sword  he  wears,  though  the  point  of  it  may 
be  sometimes  turned  upon  his  own  breast ;  and  it  is  not  unheard  of, 
for  a  man  to  die  by  that  very  weapon  which  he  reckoned  he  should 
defend  and  preserve  his  life  by. 

2.  This  may  convince  us  of  the  safety  of  the  lowe^,  and  the 
happiness  of  a  middle  condition.  Take  the  poorest  wretch  who 
begs  his  bread  from  door  to  door,  yet  he  .does  not  this  in  the  fear 
of  that  life  which  he  begs  for  the  support  of:  for  that  he  accounts 
safe,  and  thinks  he  needs  oio  watch  to  suard  it  against  the  mo- 
tions or  designs  of  any  potent  adverauy,  but  walks  unconcernedly, 
and  sleeps  securely ;  for  his  poverty  is  his  guard,  and  his  rags  bis 
armour.  No  poisons  or  daggers  are. prepared  in  hospitals:  these 
are  entertainments  which  envy  treats  men  with  in  courts  and 
palaces.  Only  power  and  greatness  are  prize  for  envy;  whose 
evil  eye  always  looks  upwards,  and  whose  hand  scorns  to  strike 
where  it  can  place  its  foot.  Life  and  a  bare  competence  are  a 
quarry  too  low  for  so  stately  a  vice  as  envy  to  fly.  at.  And  there- 
fore men  of  a  middle  condition  are  indeed  doubly  happy.  First, 
that,  with  the  poor,  they  are  not  the  objects  of  pity;  nor,  2, 
with  the  rich  and  great,  the  mark  of  envy.  "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,^  said  Agar:  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
piety  or  prudence  of  that  prayer  were  greater.  The  honest  country 
gentleman,  and  the  thriving  tradesman,  or  country  farmer,  have  all 
Uie  real  benefits  of  nature,  and  the  blessings  of  plenty ^  that  the 
highest  and  richest  grandees  can  pretend  to ;  and,  which  is  more, 
allthese  without  the  tormenting  fears  and  jealousies  of  being  rivalled 
in  their  prince's  favour,  or  supplanted  at  court,  or  tumb^d  down 
from  their  high  and  beloved  stations.  All  those  storms  fly  over 
their  heads,  and  break  upon  the  towering,  mountains  and  lofty 
cedars ;  they  have  no  ill-eot  places  to  lose ;  tney  are  neither  libelled 
nor  undermined,  but,  without  invading  any  man's  right,  they  sit 
safe  and  warm  in  a  moderate  fortune  of  their  own,  and  free  from  all 
that  grandeur,  and  magnificence  of  misery,  which  is  sure  to  attend 
an  invidious  greatness.  And  he  who  is  not  contented  with 
such  a  condition,  must  seek  his  happiness  (if  ever  he  have 
any)  in  another  world,  for  Providence  itself  can  provide  no  better 
for  him  in  this. 

3.  And  lastly,  we  learn  from  hence  the  necessity  of  a  man's 
depending  upon  something  without  him,  higher  and  stronger 
than  himself,  even,  for  the  preservation  of  his  ordinary  concerns 
in  this  life.  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  argument  to  make  a  man 
fly,  and  cast  himself  into  the  arms  of  Providence,  than  a  due  con« 
sideration  of  the  nature  and  the  workings  of  envy.  For  how 
fierce  and  cruel,  l^ow  watchful  and  diligent,  how  remorseless' and 
implacable,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all,  how  causeless  for  the  roost 
part,  and  how   unprovoked  is  this  vile  thing  in  all  its  assaults 
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upon  its  neighbour;  not  acting  upon  any  injuiy  or  motire  finm 
without,  but  boiling  over  upon  all  about  it,  througfa  an  orerfloving 
Adness  of  malice  from  within  ? 

The    greatest    stren^h  which    God    has  vouchsafed    men,  to 
secure  themselves  by  m  this  world,  are  innocence    and  wisdom; 
and  yet  both  of  them  together  are  not  always  an  equal  match  f«f 
envy.     Thou   perhaps  art  busied   in  the  honest  employments  of 
thy  estate    or    calling,   neither  doing  nor  thinkmg    hurt   to  any 
one;   but  in  the  meantime  envy  may  chance  to  be   much  busier 
than  thou,  dropping  poison  into  the  ears  of  thy  prince  or  patron, 
and  so  dashing  thy  innocent  name  and  fortune  with  such  a  killing 
whisper,  as   shaU   strip   thee  of   all  in  a  moment^    before  tiiou 
shalt  know  either  the  tongue  that  hurt  thee,  or  the    hand  that 
smote  thee«      Hast  thou  a  large  estate?    so  had    Naboth;   yet 
envy  quickly  found  a  Jezebel  to  alter  the  title,  and  dispossess 
the  true  owner  of  his  rich  vineyard.     Hast  thou   friends  in  the 
world?  their  minds  may  change,  and  their  friendship  fail  tbee, 
when    the  envy   of  two  or    three  back    friends    shaJl   be  con- 
tinually stabbing  and  pecking  at  their  good  opinion  of  thee,  tiff 
at  leng&  they  strike  thee  mrougfa  and  through,  and   so  pierce 
thy  heart  before  it  ever  reaches  thy  ear.     And   lastly,  hast  tfaou 
a  fair  reputation  and  name  in  the  world?  know  that  it  is  hot 
as  glass,  the  foul  breath  of  envy  can  quickly  sully,  and  the  least 
touch  of  the  hand  easily  break  it.    For  it  is  God  only  who  most 
watch  over  thy  good    name,   and    protect   thy   reputation.    For 
envy  will  be  awSce  against  it  when  thou  art  asleep,  and  stiff 
present  to  asperse  thee  when  thou  art  absent,  and  so  not  able  to 
vindicate  or  speak  one  word  for  thyself.     And  therefore  none  hut 
that  great  "  keeper  of  Israel,  wh<>  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,"  and 
whose  omnipresence  makes  him  actually  present  in  all  places,  can 
preserve  thee  in  this  great  concern.     It  is  he,  I  say,  who  must  keep 
thee  "  secretly  in  his  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues,"  control 
their  virulence,  and  rebuke  the  foul  and  restless  spirit  of  slander  and 
detraction.     For  othetwise,  he  who  reckons  himself  out  of  the  reach 
and  power  of  envy,  by  any  pitch  of  greatness  or  goodness  what- 
soever,  is  like  that  man  whom  Solomon  represents  "  lying  down  to 
sleep  upon  the  top  of  a  mast,"  and  never  considers  either  the  winds 
and  storms  roaring  about  him,  or  the  cruel  devouring  deep  gaping 
under  him;   a  very  unseciire  place  certainly  to  sleep  in,  Siou^ 
never  so  high. 

Nor  has  that  man  pitched  upon  a  safer  dormitory,  who  thinks 
to  rest  quietly  over  a  much  more  merciless  element,  and  mote 
dangerous  a  deep  of  the  two  (as  wc  have  proved  envy  to  be)  un- 
less the  man's  sense  and  reason  should  have  first  ]e&  him,  and 
fallen  fast  asleep  before.  In  a  word,  what  mortal  can  stand  bis 
ground  against  this  irresistible  engine  of  all  mischief?  Even  the 
wisest  have  perished  by  its  wiles,  and  the  most  innocent  been 
taken   by  its  snares;  the  noblest,  and  most  valiant;   the  ablest 
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xninisters  of  state,  and  most  renowned  commanders  in  war;  nay, 
^▼en  kings  themselves  have  sometimes  fallen  before  it ;  so  impos- 
jsible  is  it  for  any  thing  in  natufe  to  be  sure  of  protection  a^inst 
it ;  but  tl^at  man  only,  who,  under  the  cover  of  an  alnughty 

iving,  has  made  the  lUng  of  kings  his  refuge,  and  the  God  of 

gods  his  everlasting  habitation. 

To  whom  therefore  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all 

praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominiou,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 

Amen. 
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SERMON  XXVII. 

CH&IST's  PHOMISE  the   support  of  his  despised  MIinSTEXS. 

[Preached  at  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1668,  being  AsceosioB- 

day.] 

Luke  xxi.  15. 

For  I  toill  give  you  a  mouth  and  unsdoni^  which  all  your  adversaries 
shall  not  he  able  to  gainsay  nor  resist. 

It  beins  the  great  design   of  our  Saviour's  coming  into  the 
world  to  declare  and  prove  himself  the  Messias,  and  to  establish 
a  church  upon  that  belief;   we  have  him  here  encouraging  the 
ministers  of  it  with  this  notable  promise,  left  them  as  a  kind  of 
legacy  not  long  before  his  death;  together  with  a  prediction  of 
what  should  befall  them  after  it :  which  was  so  dreadful  and  dis- 
couraging, that  nothing  but  such  a  promise  could  support  them 
against  the  terrors  of  such  a  prediction^      And   therefore   as  a 
tender  master,  all  made  up  of  goodness  and  compassion,  while  he 
delivers  them  this  bitter  cup  with  one  hand,  he  reaches  them  as 
great  a  cordial  with  the  other ;  all  that  he  here  promised  or  said 
to  them,  being  but  a  pledge  of  what  he  would  more  abundantly 
do  for  them  after  his  ascension ;  when  having  finished  his  dolorous 
course  here,  and  triumphantly  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  his 
Father,  his  gloriotis  employment  ever  after  should   be,  as  a  king 
to  make  good,  what  as  a  prophet  he  had  foretold.     And  this  he 
did  with  so  exact  a  conformity  of  his  actions  to  his  words,  that 
no  instance  can  be  given,  through  all  the  records  of  time,  where 
there  is  so  perfect  and  punctual  a  correspondence  between  past  and 
present,  as  we  see  and  find  in  the  predictions  and  promises  of  our 
Saviour  in  his  life,  and  the  completion  of  them  since  his  death. 
A  most  clear  and  fiiU  proof  doubtless  of  his  doctrine,  and  con- 
sequently as  infallible  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of  his  person, 
and  the  authentic  truth  of  his  commission. 

In  the  words  we  have  these  two  things  considerable. 

L  Something  implied  by  way  of  prediction,  viz.  that  the 
apostles  should  be  sure  to  meet  with  adversaries,  who  would 
both  gainsay  and  resist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  apostolic 
ftmction. 

II.  Something;  declared  by  way  of  promise,  viz.  that  they 
should  find  such  succour  and  assistance  from  their  Lord  and 
Master,  after  the  resumption  of  his  glory,  as  should  make  and 
overcome  all  this  opposition. 
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Which  two  heads  comprehend  all  that  is  in  the  text,  and  accord- 
ingly I  shall  give  some  brief  account  of  both.     And, 

1.  For  the  first  of  these,  the  prediction  here  implied,  viz.  that 
the  apostles  should  not  fail  of  adversaries  to  oppose  them.  This, 
indeed,  was  to  be  no  small  argument  of  their  apostolic  mission, 
though  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned  amongst  miracles,  it  being 
so  &r  from  having  any  thing  of  miracle  or  wonder  in  it,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  frequent,  usual,  and  indeed  fashionable,. 
than  for  the  generality  of  men  to  malign  a  preacher^  and  perse« 
cute  an  aposQe.  For  such  as  engage  themselves  in  the  service 
of  that  grating,  di^leasmg  diing  jto  the  world,  called  truths  must 
expect  uie  natural  issue  and  consequent  of  truth,  which  is  a 
mortal  hatred  of  those  who  speak  it.  The  Christian  ministry  is 
a  troubleaome  and  a  disgusted  institution,  and  as  little  regarded 
by  men  as  they  regard  their  souls,  but  rather  hated  as  much  as 
they  love  their  sms.  The  church  is  eveiy  one's  prey,  anfi  the 
shepherds  are  pilled,  and  polled,  and  fleeced  by  none  more  than 
by  their  own  flocks.  A  prophet  is  sure  to  be  without  honour, 
not  only  in  his  own  countVy,  but  almost  in  every  one  else.  I 
scarce  ever  knew  any  ecclesiastic  but  was  treated  with  scorn  and 
distance;  and  the  only  peculiar  respect  I  have  observed  shown 
such  persons  in  this  nation  (which  yet  I  dare  say  they  could  will- 
ingly enough  dispense  with)  is,  that  sometimes  a  clergyman  of  a 
hundred  pounds  a  year  has  the  honour  to  be  taxed  equal  to  a 
layman  of  ten  thousand.  Even  those  who  pretend  most  respect 
to  the  church  and  churchmen,  will  yet  be  found  rather  to  use 
than  to  respect  them:  and  if  at  any  time  they  do  ought  for  them, 
or  give  any  thing  to  them,  it  is  not  because  they  are  real]y  lovers 
of  the  church,  but  to  serve  some  turn  by  beins  thought  so.  As 
some  keep  chaplains,  not  out  of  any  concern  for  religion,  but  as 
it  is  a  piece  of  grandeur  something  above  keeping  a  coach ;  it 
looks  creditable  and  great  in  the  eyes  of  thie  wond:  though  in 
such  cases  he  who  serves  at  the  altar,  has  generally  as  much  con- 
tempt and  disdain  passed  upon  him,  as  he  who  serves  in  the 
kitchen,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  same  way ;  if  any  regard  be 
had  to  him,  it  is  commonly  such  a  one  as  men  have  for  a  garment 
(or  rather  a  pair  of  shoes)  which  fits  them,  viz.  to  wear  him  and 
wear  him,  till  he  is  worn  out,  and  then  to  lay  him  aside.  For 
be  the  grandee  he  depends  upon  never  so  powerful,  he  must  not 
expect  Uiat  he  will  do  any  thing  for  him  till  it  is  scandalous  not 
to  do  it.  If  a  first  or  second-rate  iiving  chance  to  fall  in  his  gift, 
let  not  the  poor  domestic  think  either  learning,  or  piet]^,  or  bng 
service,  a  sufiScient  pretence  to  it ;  but  let  him  consider  with 
himself  rather,  whether  he  can  answer  that  difficult  question. 
Who  was  Melchisedek's  father?*   or  whether  instead  of   grace 

*  A  question  very  hardly  solvable  by  a  poor  clergyman,  though  never  so  good 
a  divine. 
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for  ^ce  he  can  bring  gift  for  ^ft,  for  all  other  qualifications  without 
it  wiU  be  found  empty  and  insignificant. 

In  short,  every  thing  is  thought  too  much  for  persons  of  this 
profession.  Though  one  would  think,  that  as  they  are  men,  and 
men  who  have  been  at  the  charge  of  an  expensefiil  and  laborioos 
education,  as  much  or  more  than  roost  others,  they  ought  upon 
the  very  right  of  nature  and  justice  to  expect  a  return,  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  proportionable  to  such  cost  and  labour,  as  weil 
as  men  of  any  other  profession  whatsoever:  yet  here  it  seems 
religion  must  supersede  the  rule  of  justice  and  the  course  tA 
nature :  and  the  minbters  of  it  must  be  required  to  live  not  odIj 
as  spiritual  persons,  but  as  spirits:  that  is,  without  those  com* 
mon  accommodations  of  life,  which  (xod  and  nature  have  made 
necessary  to  all  who  are  yet  in  the  body,  fireely  to  reach  out  to 
'  the  whole  race  of  mankind ;  and  upon  no  other  ground  in  tfae 
world  it  is,  but  men's  envying  the  church  a  competent  share  of 
these,  that  all  those  virulent,  but  senseless  clamours  of  the  pride^ 
covetousness,  and  luxury  of  the  clergy  have  been  raised :  so  that 
when  their  insolent  domineering  enemies  cannot  get  them  oader 
their  feet,  as  they  desire,  then  presentl/  the  clefg}'  are  too  high  aod 

[)roud.  And  when  avarice  disposes  men  to  be  rapacious  andsacri- 
e^ous,  then  forthwith  the  church  is  too  rich.  And  lastly,  when 
With  whoring,  and  gaming,  and  revelling,  they  have  disabled  them- 
selves  from  paying  their  butchers,  their  brewers,  and  their  vintners, 
then  immediately  they  are  all  diunder  and  lightning  against  the 
intemperance  and  luxury  of  the  cleigy,  forsooth,  and  high  time  it  is 
for  a  thorough  reformation. 

But  to  disabuse  the  world,  and  to  answer  the  several  branches 
of  the  imputation ;  the  true  account  of  the  pride  of  the  cleigr 
is,  that  they  are  able  to  clothe  themselves  with  something  better 
than  rags ;  or  rather,  that  they  have  any  thing  to  clothe  tbem  at 
all,  and  that  the  church  of  England  would  (by  its  good  will) 
neither  have  naked  gospels  nor  naked  evangelists.  And  then  io 
the  next  place,  the  covetousness  of  the  clergy  is,  that  they  can 
and  do  find  wherewithal  to  pay  taxes,  and  just  enough  to  keep  them 
from  beting  afterwards.  And  lastly,  their  luxury  and  intemperance 
lies  in  Hiis,  that  they  had  rather  eat  at  their  own  poor  home,  than 
lick  up  the  crumbs  at  the  end  of  their  haughhr  neighbour's  table, 
and  much  less  under  it ;  that  they  scorn  to  sneak  here  and  there  for 
a  dinner,  or  beg  their  daily  bread  of  any  but  of  God  himself.  The 
world  in  the  mean  time  proceeeding  by  no  other  measure  with  ihc 
clergy  than  this,  viz.  to  exact  of  them  hospitality  to  others,  and  to 
grudge  them  bread  for  themselves.  And  this  is  the  true  account  of 
die  pride,  covetousness,  apd  luxury  of  the  clergy,  which  by  the 
mouths  of  puritans  and  republicans  have  made  such  a  noise  in  these 
deluded  kingdoms. 

But  it  is  the  church's  lot  to  be  de&med,  libelled,  and  per- 
secuted on  all  hands ;  and  may  our  blessed  Lord,  who  found  the 
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Be  usage  before  us,  ^re  us  grace  and  courage  to  bear  it ;  even 
I  myself  have  heard  it  said,  and  that  with  no  ordinary  accept- 
ance and  pleasure  to  the  rest  of  the  company  who  heard  it,  that 
a  divine  was  to  be  spit  upon  by  his  place.  '  And  be  it  so,  since  it 
must  be  so.  Nevertheless  it  >  is  the  comfort  of  such,  that  Christ 
was  spit  upon  before  them,  though  he  had  not  indeed  the  honour 
to  be  spit  upon  by  Christians :  m  which  respect  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  servants  are  preferred  before  their  master.  And 
I  have  heard  it  said  also,  that  the  church  and  clergy  of  England 
have  an  interest  opposite  to  the  rest  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  the  whole  nation  ought  to  rise  up  (as  one  man) 
against  them  with  staves  and  clubs,  and  knock  out  their  brains, 
as  vermin  and  public  nuisances ;  and  withal,  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  church  or  clei^  for  the  future,  if  the  nation  will  but  mind 
its  own  interest.  This  is  the  proper  sense  and  interpretation  of 
these  words;  and  I  hope  all  the  impartial  world  (which  bear  and 
deserve  the  name  of  Christians)  will  consider  and  remember 
them. 

Nevertheless  to  dispute  this  point  a  little,  I  would  iain  know 
how  the  English  clergy  come  to  have  an  interest  opposite  to  the 
English  nation ;  for  we  are  both  English  men,  and  the  sons  of 
English  men  (till  of  late  at  least),  and  own  no  dependence  upon 
any  foreign  power,  as  the  papists  do,  and  consequently  have  a 
claim  to  a  support  and  maintenance  from  our  country,  while  we 
serve  it  in  a  profession  useful  to  the  exigencies  of  it.  And 
whether  those  whose  profession  obliges  them  to  be  still  pressing 
obedience  upon  their  fellow-subjects  to  their  sovereign,  and  just 
and  amicable  dealing  with  one  another,  together  with  a  universal 
,  regulation  of  men's  manners,  serve  the  public  by  a  profession 
useful  to  the  exigencies  thereof,  we  appeal  to  the  public  and  to 
all  men  of  sense  and  conscience  to  judge.  But  if  because  the 
clergy  will  never  attempt,  by  cheating  and  pimping,  to  raise 
themselves  from  beggary  to  great  estates  and  high  stations,  and 
have  not  forty,  or  fifty,  or  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
ready  at  every  hand  for  a  purchase,  they  must  therefore  have  an 
interest  opposite  to  the  rest  of  the  nation;  this  opposition,  for 
ought  I  see,  is  like  to  continue  as  long  as  the  honesty  and 
poverty  of  the  clergy  (for  the. most  part  accompanying  it)  is  like  to 
do.  But  whether  those  who  avow  such  implacable  enmity  against 
the  ministry,  will  be  able  to  preserve  this,  or  any  other  government, 
80  much  as  one  poor  minute  from  the  ruin  which  their  own  de- 
testable lives,  principles,  and  vices  threaten  it  with,  is  very  much 
to  be  questioned;  or  rather  indeed  it  is  past  all  question,  that 
they  tend  directly,  and  operate  strongly,  towards  its  utter  ruin  and 
destruction. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  if  we  consider  the  treatment  of  the 
clergy  in  these  nations,  nnce  popery  was  driven  out,  both  as  to 
^the  language  and  usage  which  they  find  from  most  about  them, 
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I  do,  fix>m  all  that  I  have  read,  heard,  or  seen,  confidentfy 
(and  I  wish  I  could  speak  it  loud  enough  to  reach  all  the  comers 
and  quarters  of  the  whole  world)  that  there  is  no  nation  or 
people  under  heaven,  Christian  or  not  Christian,  which  despise, 
hate,  and  trample  upon  their  clergy  or  priesthood  compaiably  to  the 
English.  So  that  (as  matters  have  been  carried)  it  is  reailj  no 
small  argument  of  the  predominance  of  conscience  over  interest^ 
that  there  are  yet  parents  who  can  be  willing  to  breed  up  any  of 
their  sons  (if  hopefully  endowed)  to  so  discouraged  and  discouraging 
a  profession. 

We  see  then,  accordmg  to  the  prediction  in  the  text,  how,  from 
the  apostolic  age,  down  all  along  to  the  present,  the  ministers  of 
Christ  were  sure  to  meet  with  enemies;  and  that,  Aether  they 
were  profiessedly  such,  or  pretendedly  friends,  their  enmity  was 
still  the  same,  and  perhaps  much  more  fatal  in  the  effects  of  it, 
acting  under  this  latt€r  guise  than  under  the  former ;  as  the  thief 
never  does  his  business  so  effectually  as  when  he  robs  under  a 
vizard.  Afler  which,  the  next  thing  offering  itself  to  our  conside- 
ration, is,  how  this  Enmity  (especially  in  the  apostle's  time,  which 
the  words  chiefly  point  at)  was  to  exert  itself,  and  that  the  text  tells 
us  was  to  be  two  ways,  viz,  by  word  and  deed ;  by  gainsaying 
and  resisting ;  and  these  two  certably  could  not  but  anorrl  scope 
and  compass  enough  for  all  the  malice  of  man  to  employ  and  spend 
itself  in. 

And  accordingly  we  will  speak  distinctly  of  both  of  them. 
And, 

1.  For  gainsaying;  the  word  in  the  Greek  is  a»r»trtwr,  im- 
porting opposition  in  disputation,  with  an  endeavour  to  refel  or 
confute  what  is  alleged  by  another :  and  the  design  of  it  is  re- 
dargution,  called  by  Aristotle  suyx^^i  or  ixiyxf*^;  that  is,  a 
concluding  of  something  contradictory  to  the  proposition  asserted. 
And  thus  we  find  the  apostles  frequently  and  fiercely  encountered 
by  adversaries  of  very  different  persuasions,  by  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, and  the  several  sects  belonging  to  both.  As  for  our 
Saviour  himself,  who  led  the  way,  and  was  first  engaged  in  such 
conflicts,  we  laiow  the  constant  issue  of  all  the  disputes  the 
Jews  had  with  him  was,  that  he  silenced  them  by  an  absolute 
confutation.  So  that  the  end  of  all  these  contests  was,  that 
"  they  durst  not  ask  him  any  more  questions ;"  showing  hereby  so 
much  discretion,  at  least,  as  to  know  when  they  were  baffled,  and  to 
say  no  more.  And  this  mighty  force  in  arguing  he  was  pleased 
to  transmit  to  his  apostles  afler  him,  as  it  was  highly  requisite 
that  he  should.  Whereupon  we  see  how  Peter  and  John  (as 
illiterate  as  they  were)  nonplussed  the  whole  council  of  the  priests 
and  elders,  giving  such  an  edge  to  the  truth  they  spoke,  that 
the  text  tells  us  ^'  it  cut  them  to  the  heart,"  Acts  v.  And  in 
the  next  place  we  read  how  St.  Stephen  confounded  the  syna- 
gogue of  the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  to- 
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gether  mdi  tfaem  of  Cilicia  and  of  Asia,  disputing  \^ith  him; 
so  that  the  teTCt  remarkably  notes,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
withstand  the  "wisdom  and  spirit  by  which  he  spake,"  Acts  vi.  10. 
Trirth,  it  seems,  with  that  one  single  weapon  of  wisdom  to  defend 
it,  being  an  overmatch  to  never  so  many  tongues  opposing  it^ 
Likewise  we  find  how  Apollos  triumphed  over  bis  Jewish  op- 
ponents, mightily  convincing  them  "  that  Jesus  was  Christ," 
Acts  xviii.  28.  And  the  same  overpowering  spirit  we  find  con- 
juring down  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  opposing  St.  Paul's  doctrine. 
Acts  xiii.  8,  9,  &c.  The  like  opposition  also  the  same  apostle 
complains  of  from  Alexander  the  copper-smith,  greatly  vnih- 
standing  the  gospd  taught  by  him,  1  Tim.  iv.  14.  And  it  was 
well  the  copper-smith  did  not  out  of  spite  turn  preacher,  and  so 
disgrace  it  more. 

But  this  gainsaying  humour  stopped  not  in  the  doctrine 
preached,  but  overflowed  and  worked  over  also  upon  the  preach- 
ers themselves;  and  that  in  calumnies  and  slanders  of  all  sorts; 
sometimes  reproaching  them  as  drunkards,  in  Acts  ii.  13,  and 
thereby  showing  us,  that  the  charge  of  intemperance  upon  the 
clergy  was  as  early  as  the  apostles,  who  had  a  liberal  share  of  it ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  it  began  eVen  upon  Christ  himself,  who  was 
taxed  for  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber  long  before  them :  though, 
methinks,  it  looks  something  odd  and  unaccountable,  that  those 
should  make  the  lame  walk,  and  restore  to  others  the  use  of  their 
legs,  who  had  drunk  themselves  off  their  Own.  They  were  tra- 
duced also  as  public  incendiaries,  and  such  as  "  turned  the  world 
upside  down,"  Acts  xvii.  6;"  which  yet  (as  the  world  then  stood, 
with  idolatry  at  the  head  of  it,  and  truth  under  foot)  was  per- 
haps the  only  way  to  restore  it  to  its  right  posture.  ITiejr  were 
also  jeered  and  flouted  at,  as  fools^  and  babblers,  Actd  xvii.  18. 
But  why  then  did  not  those  profound  rabbies  amongst  the  Jews, 
and  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans  (those  oracles  of  reason)  amongst 
the  philosophers,  baffle  and  refel  these  babblers,  and  so  dashing 
their  absurd  doctrine  in  its  first  rise,  prevent  its  spreading  by  a 
mature  and  thorough  confutation?  But  it  was  ever  an  easier 
work  to  contradict  than  to  confute.  Frotn  reproaching  them  a& 
fools,  they  proceeded  to  represent  them  also  as  madmen.  Acts 
xxvi.  24;  2  Cor.  v.  13.  Though  this,  I  confess,  seems  not  so 
much  a  wonder  to  me,  since  I  doubt  not  but  the  clergy  in  all 
ages  (if  but  well  beneficed)  would  be  accused  for  lunatics,  if  foi 
so  doing  their  accusers  might  be  their  guardians.  But  since  it 
would  be  endless  to  traverse  all  particulars,  let  it  suflSce  us  to 
have  observed,  that  as  in  the  forecited  Acts  xvii.  32,  we  find  the 
Athenians  mocking;  and  in  Acts  xviii.  6,  the  Jews  opposinjj 
themselves  and  blaspheming:  so  let  us  take  the  sum  total  of  all 
from  that  one  place  in  Acts  xxviii.  22:  '^As  for  this  sect,  we 
know  that  it  is  every  where  spoken  against."  In  fine,  the  apos- 
tle? and  minister^  of  Christ  were  looked  upon  as  the  very  imk 
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and  ofl'scouring  of  the  ^^orld,  and  were  trampled  upon  accordingly. 
They  were  scarce  ever  mentioned  but  with  slander;  or  so  mu^ 
as  spoken  to,  but  with  sarcasm  and  invective.  They  were  per- 
petually railed  at  as  deceivers  and  impostors,  even  while  they 
were  endeavouring  to  undeceive  the  world  from  those  wretched 
impostures  and  delusions  which  had  so  long  and  so  miserably 
bewitched  it:  in  a  word,  they  were  like  physicians  exchanging 
cures  for  curses ;  and  reviled  and  abused  by  their  froward  parients, 
while  they  were  doing  all  they  could  for  their  health  and  recovery. 
But, 

2.  The  other  branch  of  the  opposition  designed  against  the 
apostles  and  ministers  of  Christ  is  expressed  by  resisting ;  a  word 
importing  a  much  mcH%  substantial  kind  of  enmity  than  that 
which  only  spends  at  the  mouth,  and  shows  itself  in  froth  and 
noise ;  an  enmity,  which,  instead  of  scoffs  and  verbal  assaults, 
should  encounter  them  with  all  that  art  could  contrive  or  violence 
execute ;  with  whips  and  scourges,  cross  and  gibbet,  swords  and 
axes;  and  though  bare  words  draw  no  blood,  yet  these,  to  be 
sure,  would.  And  such  were  the  weapons  with  which  they 
were  to  act  their  butcheries  u|>on  the  Christians;  till  at  length, 
through  all  the  sorts  and  degrees  of  cruelty,  the  same  mart}'rdom 
should  both  crown  and  conclude  their  sufferings  together.  Not 
w^ere  these  persecutions  more  terrible  for  their  sharpness,  than 
for  their  frequency,  and  sometimes  their  continuance  also:  ten 
persecutions  in  the  space  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  the  last 
©f  them  of  ten  years'  duration.  They  came  so  fast  upon  the 
Christians,  that  all  the  intermission  they  had  from  one  persecu- 
tion, was  but  a  kind  of  pause  or  breathing-time  (a  short  paren- 
thesis of  ease)  to  enable  them  for  another.  So  that  notwifh- 
$taoding  those  short  intervals,  it  was  really  and  indeed  a  persecu- 
tion still ;  and  the  work  went  on,  though  the  workmen  might 
lometimes  sleep  or  stand  still  a  little,'  to  gather  more  strength. 
For  the  persecuting  spirit  seemed  to  shake  the  primitive  church 
Uke  a  mighty  ague;  and  it  held  it  for  a  long  time;  the  disease 
continuing,  when  the  fits  were  gone  off.  This  was  the  miserable 
condition  which  Christianity  was  then  in ;  the  whole  world  rising 
up  in  arms^,  and  combining  in  a  common  association  against  the 
professors  jmd  preachers  of  it;  a  foriom  company  (God  knows) 
of  helpless,  defenceless  men,  without  any  thing  but  truth  and 
innocence  to  stand  by  them:  idolatry  in  the  mean  while  sitting 
in  the  thrones  of  emperors,  marchings  in  the  head  of  annies,  and 
commanding  the  joint  assistance  of  all  that  was  worldly,  wise,  or 
mighty,  to  secure  it  in  the  possession  of  the  so  long  captivated 
and  deluded  universe.  So  that  no  wonder,  armed  with  all  this 
power,  persecution  raged  with  a  vengeance.  And  yet  by  all  the 
terrible  massacres  and  executions  done  by  it,  it  neither  did  nor 
could  prevail.  Forasmuch  as  that  which  kills  the  person  docs 
not  therefore  destroy  the  cause,   es{)ecially  a  cause  designed  to 
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sufferings,  to  be.  carried  on  by  suffering,  and  lastly  to  conquer 
uid  conunand  the  world  by  sufiering.  In  a  word,  a  religion  founded 
in  the  cross  (as  that  of  Christianity  eminently  was)  could  not  surely 
l>e  extinguished  or  suppressed  by  it. 

But  some  may  possibly  here  object  and  say,  that  all  that  has 
been  hitherto  spoken  by  us,  of  thb  gainsaying  and  resisting 
the  aposdes,  seems  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  text,  which  posi- 
tively afBrms,  that  ^'  their  adversaries  should  not  be  able  to  gainsay 
or  resist  them."  But  this  difficulty  is  small,  or  rather  indeed  none 
Sit  all,  and  consequently  the  solution  very  easy  and  obvious; 
for  the  gainsaying  or  resisting,  mentioned  in  the  text,  may  either 
signify  the  bare  acts  of  gainsaying  or  resisting,  or  Ihe  success 
and  prevalence  of  the  said  acts  against  the  persons  so  gainsaid 
or  resisted ;  and  9Ccordingly  the  full  drift  and  meaning  of  the  text 
is,  that  the  apostles'  adversaries,  by  all  the  virulence,  of  words 
and  violence  of  actions  which  they  could  and  would  use,  should 
not  be  able  to  prevail  over  them,  or  run  them  down ;  howbeit 
they  would  not  fail  with  all  their  might  to  attempt  it,  and  to 
that  purpose  to  gainsay  and  resist  them  to  the  utmost,  though 
in  the  issue  all  to  little  or  no  e^ect,  unless  perhaps  to  their 
own  confusion.  In  fine,  that,  as  long  as  the  woH(}(y  stands, 
Christianity  shall  be  sure  to  be  opposed;  and  as  Icr^g  ms  it  is 
opposed,   shall  certainly  overcome. 

And  so  from  the  thing-  supposed  or  implied  b  r  toe  text,  I 
now  proceed  to 

n.  The  other  and  next  thing  positively  declared  in  the  same,  to 
wit,  ChrisPs  promise  to  his  aposdes  of  such  an  assistance  from 
above,  as  should  overcome  and  master  all  their  adversaries'  opposi- 
tion ;  which  promise  we  will  consider  two  ways:  1.  According  to 
its  form  and  coherence  with  the  context ;  and  2.  According  to  the 
subject  matter  of  it.     And, 

1.  For  the  first  o''  these.  The  words  being  introduced  by  the 
causal  particle  for^  show  that  they  stand  as  a  reason  here  assigned 
of  somethina;  going  before;  which  we  shall  find  to  have  been 
a  warning  given  by  Christ  to  his  disciples  against  those  fears  and 
misgiving  apprehensions,  which  he  foresaw  would  be  apt  to  seize 
and  work  upon  their  spirits,  when  they  should  find  themselves  so 
fiercely  and  universally  opposed  on  all  sides ;  in  which  case,  though 
he  allowed  of  caution,  yet  he  was  for  taking  off  the  fright :  nothing 
cc^nsiderable  bein^  ever  achieved  by  a  mind  damped  and  surprised 
with  fear ;  a  passion  which  will  be  sure  to  betray  a  man  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  his  faculties.  For  he  who  fears  his  enemy,  fights  for 
him  ;  or  (which  is  worse)  gives  him  the  victory  without  tiie  trouble 
of  a  battle. 

Nor  can  any  thing  more  peculiarly  unqualify  a  man  for  the  oflice 
of  an  apostle  or  preacher  of  the  gospel,  than  this  degenerous 
quality :   for  it  makes  him  unable  to  look  a  bold  sinner  in  the 
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face,  to  assert  a  disgusted  truth,  or  to  own  his  commisdon,  wben 
power  and  interest  shall  frown  him  into  silence  and  mean  com- 
pliances. 

Nevertheless,  since  fear  itself  may  plead  reason,  when  it  meets 
with  objects  and  motives  every  way  equal  to  the  natural  workings 
of  it ;  our  Saviour  never  forbids  the  passion  till  he  first  removes  the 
reason  of  it,  as  he  does  here  by  opposing  the  success  of  omnipotence 
to  the  assaults  of  a  mortal  force ;  thereby  owning  the  danger,  but 
overmatching  it  with  the  deliverance. 

Nor  was  it  a  bare  deliverance,  but  a  conquest,  which  Christ  de- 
signed the  first  champions  of  the  Christian  cause ;  not  merely  to 
bnng  them  off  safe  from  their  enemies,  but  to  carry  them  victorious 
over  them.  And  conquering,  doubtless,  is  more  glorious  than  not 
fighting,  a:hd  to  see  an  enemy  fell  or  fly  before  one,  than  to  have 
none  at  all.  All  which  the  great  captain  of  our  salvation  designed 
and  did  for  his  apostles ;  and  certainly  he  never  exerted  his  power 
more  to  the  proof  of  his  Godhead,  than  when  he  made  such  worms 
to  **  thresh  the  mountains,"  fishermen  to  silence  philosophers,  weak- 
ness and  poverty  to  brave  it  over  the  whole  Roman  empire,  4e 
counsels  of^senates,  and  the  force  of  legions ;  and  that  with  the 
fairest  ^lltt^  of  violence  imaginable,  viz,  binding  their  bands  by 
slidinffinttNheir  hearts. 

And  thus  having  given  an  account  of  the  form  and  scheme  of  the 
promise  WitHijeference  to  the  context,  and  what  followed,  and  what 
went  before  it*;  I  come  now  to  the  other  thing  to  be  considered  in 
it,  viz.  the  subject-matter  of  it,  which  represents  to  us  these  three 
things. 

1.  The  thing  itself  promised,  viz.  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom." 

2.  The  person  who  promised  it,  which  was  Christ  himself:  "I 
will  give  you  a  moufli  and  wisdom." 

3.  The  way  by  which  Christ  performed  this  promise ;  not  indeed 
here  expressed  in  the  text,  but  fully  inferred  firom  several  other  texts 
treating  of  the  same  subject ;  to  wit,  the  eflTusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
upon  the  apostles  presently  after  Christ's  ascension  into  glory,  when, 
and  by  virtue  whereof,  this  great  promise  was  made  good  to  them. 
And  here, 

1.  For  the  thing  promised,  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom ;"  that  is,  an 
ability  of  speaking,  joined  with  an  equal  prudence  in  action  and  be- 
haviour. Which  things  we  will  consider  first  singly,  and  then  in 
conjunction.     And, 

(1.)  For  the  ability  of  speaking  conferred  upon  the  apostles.  It 
was  highly  requisite,  that  those,  who  were  to  be  the  interpreters  tod 
spokesmen  of  heaven,  should  have  a  rhetoric  taught  them  from 
thence  too ;  and  as  much  beyond  any  that  could  be  taught  them  by 
human  rules  and  art,  as  the  subjects  they  were  to  speak  of  surpassed 
the  subject  of  all  human  eloquence. 

Now  this  abili^  of  speech,  I  conceive,  was  to  be  attended  with 
these  three  properties  of  it. 
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1st.  Great  <;Iearness  and  perspicuity. 
2ncl.  An  unaiTected  plainness  and  siniplicity.  And, 
3rd.  A  suitable  and  becoming  zeal  or  fervour.  And, 
1st  For  its  perspicuity:  Christ  and  his  apostles,  well  knew, 
that  the  great  truth  delivered  by  them  would  support  itself,  and 
that  barely  to  deliver  it,  would  be  abundantly  Sufficient  to  enforce 
it;  nakedness  (of  all  things)  being  never  able  to  make  truth 
ashamed.  There  was  nothmg  false,  faulty,  or  suspicious  in  it, 
and  therefore  they  were  not  afraid  to  venture  it  in  the  plainest 
and  most  intelligible  language.  Where  indeed  the  thing  to  be 
spoken  is  unwarrantable,  and  the  design  of  the  speaker  as  bad, 
or  worse,  tl^ere,  I  confess,  every  word  may  need  a  cloak  of  ob- 
scurity both  to  cover  and  protect  it  too:  but  truth  and  worth 
neither  need  nor  affect  to  keep  out  of  sight,  nor  the  lights  of  the 
world  to  wrap  themselves  in  a  cloud.  The  apostles  never  taught 
men  to  preach  or  pray  in  an  unknown  tongue ;  nor  valued  such 
devotion  as  had  ignorance  for  its  parent.  Christ  closed  his  in- 
structions to  his  disciples  with  this  question,  "Do  ye  understand 
these  things  ?"  .  And  we  find  no  parable,  but  the  rear  of  it  is 
brought  up  with  an  explication.  For  even  when  Christ  and  his 
apostles  preached  the  most  mysterious  truths  of  religion,  yet 
then,  though  the  thing  uttered  roight  nonplus  their  reason,  the 
way  and  manner  of  their  uttering  it  was  jjlain,  easy,  and  familiar; 
and  the  hearer  never  put  to  study,  when  it  was  his  business  only 
to  hear  and  understand.  The  oracles  of  Christ  were  not  like 
those  of  Apollo,  doubtful  and  ambiguous,  always  made  to  deceive, 
and  commonly  to  destroy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  grand 
business  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  apostles  after  him,  was  to  teach, 
and  that  chiefly  in  order  to  persuade ;  so  they  well  knew,  that  there 
could  be  no  effectual  passage  into  the  will,  but  through  the  judg- 
ment ;  nor  any  free  admission  into  the  former,  but  by  a  full  passport 
from  the  latter.  And  therefore  we  find  not,  that  in  their  sermons 
they  were  for  amusing  or  astonishing  theiJ-  auditory  with  diffi- 
cult nothings,  rabbinical  whimsies,  and  remote  allusions,  which 
no  man  of  sense  and  solid  reason  can  hear  without  weariness  and 
contempt 

Besides  that,  if  we  look  into  the  reason  of  the  thing  itself,  it  will 
be  found,  that  all  obscurity  of  speech  is  resolvable  into  the  confusion 
and  disorder  of  the  speaker's  thoughts ;  for  as  thoughts  are  properly 
the  images  and  representations  of  objects  to  the  mind,  and  words  the 
representations  of  our  thoughts  to  others,  it  must  needs  follow,  that 
all  faults  or  defects  in  a  man's  expressions,  must  presuppose  the  same 
m  his  notions  first. 

In  short,  nothing  in  nature  can  be  imagined  more  absurd,  irra- 
tional, and  contrary  to  the  very  design  and  end  of  speaking,  than 
an  obscure  discourse;  for  in  that  case  the  preacher  may  as  well 
leave  his  tongue,  and  his  auditors  their  ears  behind  them,  as 
neither  he  communicate,  nor  they  understand  any  more  of  his 

2R 
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mind  and  meaning,  after  he  has  spoken  to  them,  than  thej  did 
before. 

And  yet  as  ridiculous  as  such  fustian  bombast  from  the  pulpit 
is,  none  are  so  transported  and  pleased  with  it  as  those  who  least 
understand  it.  For  still  the  greatest  admirers  of  it  are  the  gross- 
est, the  most  ignorant,  and  illiterate  country  people,  who,  of  all 
men,  are  the  fondest  of  high-flown  metaphors  and  allegories, 
attended  and  set  olT  with  scraps  of  Greek  and  Latin,  though  not 
able  even  to  read  so  much  of  the  latter,  as  might  save  their  necks 
upon  occasion. 

But  laying  aside  all  such  studied  insignificant  trifles,  it  was  the 
clearness  of  the  apostles'  preaching  which  rendered  it  victorious  and 
irresistible.  And  this  we  may  rest  upon  as  certain,  that  be  Ls  still 
the  powerfullest  preacher  and  the  best  orator,  who  can  make  himself 
best  understood.     But, 

2nd.  A  second  property  of  the  ability  of  speech,  conferred  by 
Christ  upon  his  apostles,  was  its  unaflected  plainness  and  simplicity: 
it  was  to  be  easy,  obvioua,  and  familiar;  with  nothing  in  it 
strained  or  far-fetched;  no  afiected  scheme  or  airy  fancies,  abore 
the  reach  or  relish  of  an  ordinary  apprehen^on;  no,  nothing  of 
all  this:  but  their  grand  subject  was  truth,  and  consequently 
above  all  these  petty  arts  and  poor  additions ;  as  not  being  capa- 
ble of  any  greater  lustre  or  advantage,  than  to  appear  just  as  it 
is.  For  there  is  a  certain  majesty  in  plainness;  as  the  procla- 
mation of  a  prince  never  frisks  it  in  tropes  or  fine  conceits,  in 
numerous  and  well-turned  periods,  but  commands  in  sober,  natu- 
ral expressions.  A  substantial  beauty,  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
hands  of  nature,  needs  neither  paint  nor  patch;  things  never 
made  to  adorn,  but  to  cover  something,  that  would  be  hid.  It  is 
with  expression,  and  the  clothing  of  a  man's  conceptions,  as  with 
the  clothing  of  a  man's  body.  All  dress  and  ornament  supposes 
imperfections,  as  designed  only  to  supply  the  body  with  something 
from  without,  which  it  wanted,  but  had  not  of  its  own.  Gaude^ 
is  a  pitiful  and  a  mean  thing,  not  extending  further  than  the  surface 
of  the  body ;  nor  is  the  highest  gallantry  considerable  to  any,  but  to 
those  who  would  hardly  be  considered  without  it :  for  in  that  case 
indeed  there  may  be  great  need  of  an  outside,  where  there  is  little  or 
nothing  within. 

And  thus  also  it  is  with  the  most  necessary  and  important  truths; 
to  adorn  and  clothe  them  is  to  cover  them,  and  that  to  obscure 
them.  The  eternal  salvation  and  damnation  of  souls  are  not  things 
to  be  treated  of  with  jests  and  witticisms.  And  he  who  thinks  to 
furnish  himself  out  of  plays  and  romances  with  language  for  the  pul- 
pit, shows  himself  much  fitter  to  act  a  part  in  the  reveb,  than  for  a 
cure  of  souls. 

"  I  speak  the  words  of  soberness,"  said  St.  Paul,  Acts  xxvi.  25; 
and  I  preach  the  gospel  not  with  '^  the  enticing  words  of  man's  wis- 
dom," 1  Cor.  ii.  4.     This  was  the  way  of  the  apostle's  discourang 
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of  things  sacred.  Nothing  here  of  the  "  fringes  of  the  north-star ;" 
'nothing  of  "  nature's  -  becoming  unnatural ;"  nothing  of  "  the 
down  of  angels'  wings,"  or  **  the  beautiful  locks  of  cherubims  :'* 
no  starched  similitudes,  introduced  with  a  '^  Thus  have  I  seen  a 
cloud  rolling  in  its  airy  mansion,"  and  the  like.  No,  these  were 
sublimities  above  the  rise  of  the  apostolic  spirit.  For  the  apostles, 
poor  mortals,  were  content  to  fake  lower  steps,  and  to  tell  the 
world  in  plain  terms,  that  "  he  who  believed  should  be  saved,  and 
that  he  who  believed  not  should  be  damned."  And  this  was  the 
dialect  which  pierced  the  conscience,  and  made  the  hearers  ciy 
out,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?"  It  tickled  not  the 
ear,  but  sunk  into  the  heart :  and  when  men  came  from  such 
sermons,  they  never  commended  the  preacher  for  his  taking  voice 
or  gesture;  for  the  fineness  of  such  a  simile,  or  the  quaintness 
of  such  a  sentence:  but  they  spoke  like  men  conquered  with 
the  overpowering  force  and  evidence  of  the  most  concerning 
truths;  much  in  the  words  of  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus; 
*'  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within  us,  while  he  opened  to  us 
the  scriptures  ?" 

In  a  word,  the  apostles'  preaching  was  therefore  mighty  and 
successful,  because  plain,  natural,  and  familiar,  and  by  no  means 
above  the  capacity  of  their  hearers:  nothing  being  more  pre- 
posterous, than  for  those  who  were  professedly  aiming  at  men's 
hearts,  to  miss  the  mark,  by  shooting  over  their  heads. 

3rd.  The  gift  of  preaching,  conferred  by  Christ  upon  his  apostles, 
required  a  suitable  zeal  and  fervour  to  attend  it ;  for  without  this,  as 
high  and  important  a  truth  as  the  gospel  preached  by  them  was, 
none  would  have  believed  that  it  had  any  powerful  effect-  upon  the 
preacher's  own  aflections,  nor  consequently  that  it  could  have 
wrought  at  all  more  upon  other  men's ;  this  is  most  certain.  So 
true  is  it,  that  the  same  things,  differently  expressed,  as  to  thie  proper 
effects  of  persuasion,  are  indeed  not  the  same.  A  cold  indifference 
dispirits  a  discourse ;  but  a  due  fervour  gives  it  life  and  authorit}-, 
and  sends  it  home  to  the  inmost  powers  of  the  soul,  with  an  easy 
insinuation  and  a  deep  ii^pression. 

But  then  I  do  by  no  means  place  this  zeal  in  speaking  loud,  in 
sweating,  or  in  a  boisterous  motion  or  agitation  of  the  body,  for 
all  this  looks  rather  like  the  preacher's  wrestling  with  his  auditory, 
than  instructing  it ;  but  I  place  it  in  his  showing  a  warm  and 
sensible  apprehension  on  his  part  of  the  things  uttered  by  him ; 
so  that  the  very  manner  of  his  speaking  shall  demonstrate  the 
real  inward  sense  he  has  of  what  he  speaks,  and  that  in  the  judg- 
ment of  all  who  hear  him. 

Thus  when  Christ  accosted  Jerusalem  with  that  melting  expro- 
bration  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37,  38,  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  thou  that 
killest  the  prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee, 
hoyv  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
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not!  Behold,  your  house  is  left  to  you  desolate.''  Now  what  a 
relenting  strain  of  tenderness  was  there  in  this  reproof  from  (he 
great  doctor  as  well  as  Saviour  of  souls,  and  how  infinitely  more 
ipoving  than  if  he  had  said  only,  ^^  0  ye  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
bow  wicked  and  barbarous  is  it  in  you  thus  to  persecute  and 
stone  .God's  prophets !  And  how  can  you  but  expect  some  severe 
judgment  from  God  upon  you  for  it?"  Who,  I  say,  sees  not  the 
vast  difference  in  these  two  ways  of  address,  as  to  the  vigour 
and  winning  compassion  of  the  one,  and  the  low  dispirited  flatness 
of  the  other  in  comparison:?  Likewise  for  St.  Paul,  observe  how 
he  uttered  himself  in  his  excellent  &rewell  discourse  to  the  elders 
of  Ephesus,  Acts  xx,,  from  verse  18  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
and  particularly  in  veise  31:  "  Remember,"  says  he,  ^^  how  that 
for  the  space  of  three  years  I  ceased  not  to  warn  eveiy  one  night 
and  day  with  tears."  These  were  the  arguments  here  used  by 
this  great  apostle,  arguments,  in  comparison  of  which  he  knew 
that  the  most  flowing  rhetoric  of  words  would  be  but  a  poor 
and  faint  persuasive.  And  then  again  in  2  Cor.  xi.  29,  with  what 
a  true  and  tender  passion  does  he  lav  forth  his  fatherly  care 
and  concern  for  all  the  churches  of  Christ?  '^Who,"  says  he, 
'4s  weak,  and  I  am  not  weak?  Who  is  offended,  and  I  bum 
not?"  than  which  words  nothing  doubtless  could  have  issued 
from  the  tongue  or  heart  of  man  more  endearing,  more  pathe- 
tical,  and  affectionate. 

And  thus  much  for  the  ability  or  gift  of  speaking,  the  first 
member  of  the  promise  made  by  Christ  here  to  his  disciples. 

(2.)  The  other  and  next  ia  that  of  wisdom,  the  noblest  endow- 
ment of  the  mind  of  man  of  all  others,  of  an  endless  extent,  and 
of  a  boundless  comprehensbn  ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  liveliest  repre- 
sentation that  a  created  nature  can  afford  of  the  infinity  of  its 
Maker.  And  this,  as  it  is  in  men,  is  properly  the  great  principle, 
directing  them  how  to  demean  themselves  in  aU  the  particular 
passages,  accidents,  and  occasions  of  human  life,  which  being  in 
the  full  compass  of  them  indeed  innumerable,  to  recount  and  treat 
of  them  all  here  would  be  next  to  impossible;  but  as  for  that 
wisdom  which  most  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  first  dispensers  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  I  shall  only  mention  two  instances,  in  which 
it  most  remarkably  shows  itself:  namely, 

1st.  That  they  opposed  neither  things  nor  persons,  any  further 
than  they  stood  in  their  way  in  the  ministry  of  it.  On  the 
contrary,  ^'I  am  become  all  things  to  all  men,"  says  St.  Paul, 
and  that  neither  to  gain  favour  nor  interest,  but  only  converts  to 
Christianity,  1  Cor.  ix.  22.  And  again,  he  owned  the  very  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  so  far  as  they  owned  and  contended  for  the  grand 
article  of  the  resurrection,  in  Acts  xxiii.  6.  In  like  manner  he 
quoted  also  and  approved  several  things  out  of  some  of  the  heathen 
poets,  as  in  Acts  xvii,  28,  and  Titus  i.  12.  In  a  word,  he  never 
rejected  any  real  solid  truth^  whether  spoken  by  Jew  or  heathen^ 
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or  whatsoever  the  desiga  of  either  of  them  might  be  in  th«^ 
speaking  of  it.  For  as  right  reason  most  certainly  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  ail  true  religion,  so  the  apostles  embraced  all  that 
\ehich  by  genuine  consequence  was  deduced  from  thence  by  any 
sort  or  sect  of  men  wlu^tsoever;  forasmuch  as  they  made  not 
those  deductions  under  the  formal  notion  of  such  a  sect  or  party, 
but  as  they  were  rational  men,  arguing  rightly  upon  the  general 
received  principles  of  nature.  And  accordingly  the  apostles  coun- 
tenanced and  fell  in  with  truth  so  o&red  them,  wheresoever  thev 
found  it ;  they  valued  a  pearl,  diough  taken  up  from  a  dunghill. 
And  to  have  done  otherwise,  had  neither  been  zeal  nor  discretion, 
but  a  kind  of  ridiculous  and  morose  pardality^    But, 

2nd.  The  other  instance  of  the  wisdom  given  by  our  Saviour 
to  his  apostles,  was  their  resolute  opposm^  all  doctrines  and 
interests  whatsoever,  so  far  as  they  stood  m  opposition  to  the 
gospel.  They  would  not  so  much  as  hold  their  peace  in  such  a 
case,  but  their  proceeding  was  absolute  and  peremptory.  Acts  v. 
29,  "We  pu^ht  to  obey  God  rather  than  men.''  And  when  a 
point  of  Christian  liberty  was  endangered  by  the  judai^ing 
brethren,  in  Gal.  ii.  5,  "  We  gave  place  to  them,"  says  the  blessed 
St.  Paul,  "no,  not  for,  an  hour."  And  we  know  how  he  with- 
stood St.  Peter  himself  to  the  face  upon  a  like  occasion.  We 
read  also  how  the  same  apostle  preached  of  justice  and  temper- 
ance before  Felix,  who  he  notoriously  knew  lived  in  a  lewd 
incestuous  marriage,  and  Mras  equally  infamous  for  bribery  and 
extortion. 

And  this  undoubtedly  was  his  wisdom,  his  high  and  apostolic 
wisdom ;.  Aou^h  had  Ims  indeed  lived  in  such  an  age  as  measures 
conscience  by  latitude  and  compliance,  and  wisdom  by  what  a  man 
can  get,  much  another  kind  of  character  would  no  doubt  have 
attended  him,  and  he  would  be  taxed  as  a  weak,  hasty,  and  in- 
considerate person,  for  reflecting  upon  and  provoking  the  go- 
vernor, who  had  used  him  fairly  and  civilly :  so  that  if  he  had 
been  but  less  free  of  his  tongue,  and  a  little  more  free  of  his 
purse,  he  might  in  all  likelihood  have  beeh  very  easily  released, 
and  perhaps  preferred  too :  but  -now,  poor  man,  he  has  quite  lost 
himself. 

Such  would  have  been  the  descants  of  our  modem  politics 
upon  this  occasion;  but  after  all,  if  the  word  of  truth  itself  may 
be  heard,  that,  we  shall  find,  knows  no  wisdom  in  an  apostle,  but 
what  makes  him  bold  and  fearless  in  the  cause  of  the  church  and 
of  religion,  and  ready  to  discharge  a  rebuke  upon  any  of  the 
highest  rank  of  right  worshipful  or  right  honourable  sinners,  where 
a  scandalous  guilt  shall  call  for  or  make  it  necessary ;  the  contrary 
practice  being  incomparably  the  grossest  of  follies,  and  sncb  as  will 
be  sure  to  lay  a  man  low  enough  in  the  next  world,  whatsoever 
preferment  it.may. raise  him  to  in  this. 

And  thus  we  have  seen  here  the  full  compass  of  our  Saviour's 
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promise  to  his  ministers  and  disciples,  even  the  two  roost  ysdiia.ble 
perfections  of  man's  nature,  and  the  very  top  of  the  wisest  of  the 
heathens'  wish,  sapere  et  fari^  '^a  mouth  and  wisdom,"  a  sagacity 
of  mind,  and  a  command  of  speech.  And  he  bestows  them  also 
in  their  proper  lustre  and  greatest  advantage;  that  is  to  say, 
united,  and  like  two  stars  in  conjunction ;  many  indeed  being 
able  to  bring  mouth  enough  to  the  ministry,  though  as  for  wisdom, 
that  may  even  shift  for  itself;  but  still  those  two  stand  best  bj 
mutual  support  and  communication,  elocution  without  wisdom 
being  empty  and  irrational,  and  wisdom  without  elocution  barren 
and  unprofitable.  Prastat  eloquiy  modo  cum  pruderUidy  quUrn  sine 
eloquio  etdUissirne  cogUare^  said  the  great  master  of  eloquence.  A 
faculty  to  speak  properly,  and  to  act  wisely,  was  a  legacy  fit  to 
be  left  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world  to  those  by  whom  he  in- 
tended to  instruct  the  world.  And  so  much  for  the  first  general 
thing  proposed  from  the  words,  to  wit,  the  diing  promised;  I 
proceed  now  to  the 

2.  The  person  promising,  who  was  Christ  himself;  "I  will 
give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom."  I  lay  a  particular  stress  and 
remark  upon  this,  because  Christ  seems  by  this  veiy  thing  to 

SVe  his  disciples  an  assurance  of  his  resurrection.  He  knew 
at  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  should  see  him  crucified, 
killed,  and  laid  in  the  grave,  and  so  under  all  the  umbr^es  of 
weakness  and  mortality  that  human  nature  could  undergo;  but 
when  again,  in  the  midst  of  all  this,  they  should  remember, 
that  there  was  still  a  promise  in  store  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  withal 
not  capable  of  being  fulfilled  by  a  person  dead  and  extinct,  they 
must  needs  from  thenre  have  concluded  that  he  could  not  abide 
in  that  condition,  but  must  irresistibly  triumph  over  the  grave, 
ascend  and  enter  into  a  state  of  sovereignty  and  glory.  Every 
tongue  which  sat  upon  the  apostles  at  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
spoke  aloud  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  him  who  had  pro- 
mised, and  then  gave  the  same.  For  surely  they  could  not  expect 
to  receive  gifts  from  above,  while  the  giver  of  them  was  under 
ground.     And  so  I  proceed  to  the 

3.  And  last  thing  proposed  from  the  text,  which  was,  to  show 
by  what  means  Chnst  conferred  those  gifts  upon  his  disciples  and 
apostles;  and  that  we  find  was  by  the  effusion  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  author  and  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift, 
ministerial  gifts  more  especially.  Those  were  endowments  too 
great  to  sprmg  either  from  the  strength  of  nature,  or  the  force 
of  industry.  The  conferring  of  which  we  have  eminently  set 
forth  in  Matt.  x.  19,  20 :  "  Take  no  thought,"  says  our  Saviour, 
^*  what  ye  shall  speak :  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same 
hour  what  ye  shall  speak."  They  were  surely  the  first,  and 
perhaps  will  be  the  last,  who  ever  did,  or  are  like  to  speak  so 
much  sense  and  reason  extempore.  But  the  cause  is  assigned  in 
the  next  verse,   '^For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of 
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tlie  Father  which  speaketh  in  you."  And  this  glorious  day,  we 
loiow,  informs  us  that  it  spoke  at  length  with  a  witness,  with  fiery 
t:ongues  and  a  flaming  eloquence,  and  such  a  one  as  bore  down  all 
oontradiction  before  it.  This  was  the  inspiration  which  filled  and 
raised  them  so  much  above  themselves,  for  their  work  was  too  big 
for  a  mere  mortal  strength ;  and  therefore  as  God  himself  was  to 
send,  so  he  was  also  to  Airnish  out  his  own  ambassadors  at  (he  cost 
of  heaven  (as  I  may  with  reverence  express  it).  The  apostles,  we 
find,  were  not  (and  that  by  our  Saviour's  particular  order)  to  stir 
out  of  Jenisalem  till  the  Holy  Ghost  was  come  upon  them,  and  then 
they  went  forth  armed  at  all  points,  to  encounter  either  Jews  or 
Gentile;  and  they  did  it  both  with  courage  and  wisdom,  and 
consequently  with  triumph  and  success. 

And  accordingly  we  are  to  carry  it  in  perpetual  remembrance, 
that  while  the  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  continues  in  the  world 
(as  he  who  is  truth  itself  has  assured  us  it  ever  will),  the  Spirit 
never  will  be  wanting  to  the  faithful  preachers  of  it  in  a  suitable 
as^stance  of  them :  though  not  in  the  same  measure,  we  own,  in 
which  the  apostles  were  assisted  by  it,  whose  work  being  peculiar 
and  extraordinary,  their  assistance  was  to  be  so  too.  Infallibility 
was  in  the  apostles  a  real  privilege,  but  now-a-days  an  insolent,  or 
rather  impudent  pretence.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  confidently  laid 
claim  to,  both  by  the  papist  and  the  enthusiast,  than  the  Spirit ;  but 
none  certainly  ever  yet  ventured  to  speak  lies  and  nonsense  by  the 
Spirit  but  themselves.  To  some  of  which  persons  indeed  the  world 
may  allow  a  sort  of  wisdom,  but  far  from  the  wisdom  which  is  from 
above ;  and  a  mouth  too  they  are  known  to  have,  but  a  mouth  never 
so  open  to  speak  as  to  devour.  Christ  defend  his  church  from  such 
inspired  impostors,  and  vouchsafe  his  mighty  presence  to  all  the  true 
(though  too  much  despised)  ministers  of  it,  according  to  the  mea- 
sure of  that  glorious  promise,  and  the  last  uttered  by  him  here  on 
earth  at  his  victorious  ascension  into  heaven :  "  Go,  teach  all  na- 
tions ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world." 

To  whom  therefore,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three 
persons  and  one  God,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due, 
all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  ever- 
more.    Amen. 
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THE  FALSE  METHODS  OF  GOVERNING  AND  ESTABLISHING  THE  CHUKCH 
OF   ENGLAND  EXPLODED. 

Galatians  II.  5. 

To  whom  toe  gave  place  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour;  that  the 
tntth  of  the  gospel  might  continue  with  you. 

If  in  the  compass  of  so  small  a  space,  as  from  the  first  entrance 
of  Christianity  into  the  world  to  the  times  of  the  apostle  Paul,  the 
church  of  Gsuatia  (then  but  newly  planted)  could  pass  into  so  cor- 
rupt and  degenerate  ^  condition  as  this  epistle  represents  it  in,  let 
none  be  surprised  to  find .  the  very  grossest  errors  sometimes  go  mto 
the  very  best  and  purest  churches ;  but  wonder  rather,  that  after  so 
many  centuries  since  passed,  there  should  still  be  (what  our  Saviour 
foretold  there  should  scarce  be  at  his  second  coming)  such  a  thing 
as  faith  upon  earth,  or  indeed  any  church  at  all. 

As  for  that  of  Galatia,  the  subiect  of  the  text  before  us,  and 
consisting  of  great  numbers,  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  just 
converted  to  Christianity,  there  arose  a  very  early  and  fierce 
dispute  amongst  them,  whether  the  Jewish  customs  and  cere- 
monies were  to  be  joined  with,  and  adopted  into  the  Christian 
profession?  and  consequently,  whether  the  converted  Gentiks 
ought  not  to  be  circumcised  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
well  as  they  had  been  baptized  according  to  the  institution  of 
Christ  ?  The  Jewish  converts,  whose  education  had  made  them 
infinitely  fond  of  the  Mosaic  rites,  and  who,  though  they  bad 
the  substance,  still  doted  upon  the  shadow,  even  after  they  had 
given  up  their  names  to  Christ,  eagerly  contended  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  circumcision,  and  that  not  amongst  themselves  only, 
but  for  obliging  the  converted  Gentiles  also  to  the  same.  And 
In  this  their  cjrror  they  chanced  unhappily  to  be  the  more  cod- 
firmed  by  a  temporizing  practice  of  St.  Peter  himself,  the  great 
apostle  of  the  circumcision.  Who  yet  (as  great  as  he  was),  by 
judaizing  in  some  things,  and  that  even  contrary  to  his  own 
judgment,  as  well  as  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  (the  text  itself 
telling  us,  in  ver.  12,  13  of  this  chapter,  fliat  it  was  indeed  no 
better  than  downright  dissimulation),  he  spread  and  carried  the 
infection  much  further  by  the  authority  of  his  example;  so  that 
by  this  his  insincere  dealing  and  compliance,  he  mightily  fixed 
these  half  Christian  Jews,  not  only,  in  a  confident  persistance  in 
their  error,  but  gave  them  heart  also  to  expostulate  the  matter 
very  insolently,  even  with  St.  Paul  himself,  who  being  by  divine 
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commission  no  less   the  apostle  of  the   Gentiles  than   St.   Petei 
^vas    of  the  Jews,   with   a   courage   equal   to  his  sincerity,  both 
taught  and  practised  quite  otherwise  than  that  his  brother  apostle. 
Nay,    so   high   did   their   judaizing  impudence   work,   that    they 
t>tigan  to  question  the  very  truth  of  this  doctrine,  as  St.  Paul  not 
obscurely  intimates  in  ch.  i.  of  this  epistle,  ver.  9.     To  all  which 
they  add   their  no  less  rude  reflections   upon  his  apostleship,  ex- 
tolling St.  Peter  and  others  as  pillars,  but  undervaluing  St.  Paul, 
as    nothing    in   comparison   of   them.      And    lastly,  to  complete 
these  scurrilities,  we  have  their  vilifying  reproaches  of  his  person, 
their   ridiculing  his   bodily  presence  as  mean,  and  his  speech  as 
contemptible;   and   in  a   word,  himself  also  as  by  no  means  so 
gifted  a  brother,  forsooth,  so  powerful  a  holderforth,  nor  of  such 
edifying  lungs  and   loudness,  as  some  of  their  own   schismatical 
tribe. 

This,  I  say,  was  the  language  of  a  set  of  schismatics  in  the 
church  of  Corinth,  mentioned  in  2  Cor.  x.  10,  and  the  like,  no 
doubt,  of  the  brotherhood  in  Galatia ;  and  not  of  them  only,  but 
so  long  a3  there  shall  be  governors  and  government  in  the 
church,  the  same,  we  may  be  sure,  will  be  naturally  the  cry  and 
virulence  against  them  of  all  schismatics,  sectaries,  and  dissenters 
whatsoever. 

But  as  to  St.  Paulas  case  now  before  us,  he  in  his  apostolic 
circuit  or  visitation  coming  to  visit  these  hopeful  converts  in 
Galatia,  accompanied  with  his  beloved  Titus  (not  indeed  then 
circumcised],  finds  himself  very  vehemently  pressed  by  them, 
and  that  with  an  importunity  next  to  compulsion,  to  have  him 
circumcised  also,  according  to  the  false  persuasion  they  bad  con- 
ceived, of  the  necessary  and  perpetual  use  of  circumcision.  Ne- 
vertheless, as  false  and  confident  as  this  persuasion  of  theirs  was, 
and  as  positively  as  it  stood  condemned  by  St.  Paul,  it  wanted 
not  for  several  arguments,  and  those,  seeii^ingly,  at  least,  not 
inconsiderable,  to  give  colour  to  the  defence  of  it.  As,  to 
instance  in  some  of  them,  mi^ht  not  these  Galatians  have 
pleaded,  for  the  continuance  of  circumcision,  that  Christ  himself 
declared,  that  he  came  not  "  to  destroy  the  law  of  Moses,  but  ta 
fulfil  it ;"  and  if  so,  was  not  circumcision  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable parts  of  that  law?  And  indeed  so  considerable,  as  ta 
be  the  grand  obligation  to  bind  men  to  all  the  rest?  Did  not 
also  Christ  command  his  own  disciples  to  hear  and  to  do  whatso- 
ever the  scribes  taught  them  out  of  Moses'  chair?  And  did 
those  scribes  teach  or  own  any  thing  as  more  necessary  than  cir- 
cumcision? Moreover,  did  not  St.  Peter,  who  was  the  proper 
apostle  of  the  circumcision  (as  we  have  shown),  agree  and  concur 
with  these  men  in  this  practice?  or,  at  least,  not  dissuade  them 
from  it?  Nay  and  did  not  St.  Paul  himself  cause  his  beloved 
Timothy  to  be  circumcised  ?  And  if  in  this  matter  there  should' 
be  any   difference  between    these  two  apostles,  would  not   tfie 
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advantage  be  clearly  on  St  Peter's  side,  who  having  conTersed 
with  Christ  in  the  flesh,  might  rationally  be  presumed  to  know 
the  true  sense  and  design  of  the  gospel  more  exactly  than  St 
Paul,  who  had  not  so  conversed  with  him?  And  consequently, 
that  it  must  be  much  safer  to  adhere  to  the  former,  in  this  con- 
troversy, than  to  the  latter?  And  lastly,  besides  and  above  all 
this,  might  they  not  plead  themselves  extremely  scandalized, 
grieved,  and  ofiended,  at  the  practice  of  such  brethren  as  should 
lay  aside  circumcisdon,  which  they  were  sure  was  at  first  com- 
manded, and  never  since  (for  what  they  could  learn)  forbidden  by 
Christ ;  but  rather  so  much  the  contrary,  that  to  countenance,  and, 
as  it  were,  even  christen  this  ceremony,  Christ  submitted  to  be  cir- 
cumcised himself. 

Now  surely  these  things  could  not  but  cany  some  more  than 
ordinary  show  of  reason  with  them ;    and  I  frankly  declare,  that 
1  cannot  but  own  them  for  arguments  much  more  forcible  against 
ihe  abrogation  of  circumcision,  than  any  that  I  could   ever  yet 
find  our  nonconformists  were  able  to  bring  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  ceremonies  of  our  church.     And  yet,  as  forcible  as  they  were, 
or  seemed  to  be,  they   had  no  other  ^ect  upon  St.  Paid,  than 
that  with  an   inflexible  steadiness  he  rejects  both  the  arguments 
themselves,  and  those  who  urged  them;  and  upon  a  full  cogni- 
zance of  the  merits  of  the  whole  cause,  he  peremptorily  with- 
stands those   judaizing  trimmers,   and  without    the  least  regard 
either  to  the  occasional  communion,  which  St.  Peter  himself  had 
lately  vouchsafed  them,  or  fear  of  his  depriving  power  for  doing 
so  (if  he  had  any),  this  high-church  apostle  (as  we  may  worthily 
call  him)  resolves  neither  '^  to  give  place  to  him  nor  them,  no,  not 
for  an  hour." 

This  historical  account  of  the  occasion  of  the  words  here  pitched 
upon  by  me  for  my  text,  I  thought  necessary  to  premise,  for  the 
better  clearing  and  handling  of  them ;  in  order  to  which  I  shall  con- 
sider in  them  these  five  particulars. 

1.  A  fierce  opposition  made  by  some  erroneous  Christians  in  the 
church  of  Galatia  agadnst  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  gentiles, 
and  consequently  of  prime  authority  in  that  church. 

2.  The  cause  of  this  opposition  ;  which  was  their  importunate 
and  unreasonable  pressing  of  bim  to  the  practice  of  a  thing  as 
necessary,  which  neither  was  in  itself  necessary,  nor  so  accounted 
by  him. 

3.  The  way  of  their  managing  this  opporition,  which  was  by 
bespattering  his  doctrine,  and  detracting  from  the  credit  and 
authority  of  his  person,  for  withstanding  these  their  encroaching 
demands. 

4.  The  way  which  the  apostle  took  to  deal  with  such  violent 
encroacbers,  and  that  was  by  not  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them, 
••  no,  not  for  an  hour." 

5   And  lastly,  the  end  and  design  driven  at  by  the  apostle  in 
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tiiis  his  method  of  dealing  with  them ;  and  that  was  no  less  than 
the  very  preservation  of  the  gospel  itself,  in  the  truth  and  purity  of 
*t,  in  these  words,  ''  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel  might  continue 
^ith  you." 

The  sum  of  all  which  five  particulars  I  shall  gather  into  this  one 
proposition ;  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  following  discourse : 
namely,  That  the  best  and  most  apostolical  way  to  establish  a  church, 
and  secure  to  it  a  lasting  continuance  of  the  truth  and  puriiy  of  the 
gospel,  is  for  the  governors  and  ministers  thereof  not  to  give  place 
at  all,  or  yield  up  the  least  lawful,  received  constitution  of  it^  to  the 
demands  or  pretences  of  such  as  disserU  or  separate  from  it,  though 
never  so  urging  and  importunate. 

This,  I  say,  is  a  most  plain,  natural,  undeniable  inference,  from 
the  words  and  practice  of  St.  Paul  himself;  and  that  in  a  case  so 
like  ours  in  the  church  of  England,  that  a  liker  can  hardly  be 
imagined.  And  accordingly,  I  shall  manage  the  prosecution  of  this 
proposidon  under  these  three  general  heads. 

I.  I  shall  examine  and  consider  the  pretences  alleged  by  dissentei;s 
for  our  quitting,  or  yielding  up,  any  of  the  rites,  ceremonies,  or 
orders  of  our  church. 

II.  I  shall  show  what  are  naturally  like  to  be  the  consequences  of 
such  a  yielding  or  giving  them  up.     And, 

ni.  And  lastly,  I  shall  show  what  influence  and  efficacy  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions  of  our  church,  and  an  absolute 
refusal  to  part  with  any  of  them,  is  like  to  have  towards  a  lasting 
settlement  of  the  same,  and  of  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  gospel 
amongst  us. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  a  more  particular  discussion  of  any  of 
these,  I  must  premise  this  observation,  as  the  ground  and  rule  of  all 
that  I  shall  say  upon  this  subject :  namely,  that  the  case  is  altogether 
the  same  of  requiring,  upon  the  account  of  conscience,  the  forbear- 
ance of  practices  in' themselves  lawful,  out  of  a  pretence  of  their 
unlawfulness:  and  of  imposing  upon  the  conscience  practices  in 
themselves  not  necessary,  upon  an  allegation  and  pretence  of  their 
necessity :  which  latter  was  heretofore  the  case  between  St.  Paul  and 
those  judaizing  Galatians,  as  the  former  has  been,  and  still  is,  be- 
tween ihe  church  of  England  and  the  nonconformists.  Now  both 
of  these  courses  are  really  and  equally  superstitious;  for  though 
amonop^t  us  loudness  and  ignorance  have  still  carried  the  charge  and 
cry  a^ifninst  the  ceremonies  of  our  church,  yet  (as  a  very  learned 
divine*  of  our  own  has  fully  proved  in  a  sermon  of  his  at  a  visita- 
tion) this  charge  truly  recoils  upon  our  dissenters  themselves  in  the 
very  point  and  matter  now  before  us.  For,  as  to  urge  the  practice 
of  a  thing  in  its  nature  really  indifferent,  as  a  part  of  God's  worship, 
and  for  itself  neceasary  to  be  practised  (which  the  church  of  Eng- 
land never  did,  nor  does,  in  the  injunction  of  any  its  ceremonies),  is 

*  Bishop  StndeiBOQi 
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properly  superstitious ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  to  make  it  necesssLTj 
to  abstain  from  practices  in  themselves  lawful  and  indifierent  (as 
the  dissenters  do,  by  alleging  them  to  be  sinful  and  unlawful,  aiod 
consequently  that  to  abstain  from  them  is  part  of  our  obedience  to 
almighty  God),  this  is  altogether  as  superstitious  as  the  other,  and  as 
diametrically  opposite  to,  and  destructive  of  that  Christian  liberty, 
which  Christ  has  invested  his  church  with.  Which  observation 
being  thus  premised,  I  shall  now  enter  upon 

I.  The  first  general  thing  proposed,  to  wit,  to  examine  and  cojv- 
sider  the  several  pretences  alleged  by  dissenters  j  for  our  qiiMmg  or 

f'ving  up  any  of  the  coTistituHons  or  customs  of  our  church :  and  here 
sh^l  not  pretend  to  recount  them  all  in  particular,  but  only  at 
large,  and  as  th^  are  derivable  from  and  reducible  to  these  three 
particulars :  1.  Tne  unlawfulness ;  2.  The  inexpediency ;  and  3,  and 
lastly,  the  pretended  smallness  (as  they  word  it)  of  the  things  ex- 
cepted against  by  them.  Each  of  which  I  shall  touch  very  briefly 
upon.     And, 

1.  For  their  leading  plea  of  the  unlawfulness  of  our  cere- 
monies, grounded  upon  that  old,  baffled  argument,  drawn  from 
the  unlawfulness  of  will-worship,  and  the  prohibition  of  adding 
to  or  detracting-  ought  from  the  word  or  worship  of  God,  no  othei 
answer  need  or  can  be  given  to  it,  than  that  which  has  been  given 
over  and  over,  viz.  that  our  ceremonies  are  not  looked  upon  either 
aS  divine  worship,  or  as  any  necessary  essential  part  of  it;  but 
only  as  circiunstances,  and  external  appurtenances,  for  the  more 
decent  performance  of  that  worship:  for  that  men  should  of 
their  own  will  impose  or  use  any  thing  as  the  necessary  worship 
of  God,  or  add  any  thing  to  that  worship  as  a  necessary  essential 
part  of  it,  this  questionless  (as  the  forementioned  allegations 
sufficiently  prove,  and  nobody  that  I  know  of  denies)  must  needs 
be  sinful :  but  if  from  hence  it  be  affirmed  .also,  that  no  circum- 
stance is  to  be  allowed  about  the  divine  worship,  but  what  is 
declared  and  enjoined  by  express  scripture,  the  consequence  of 
that  is  so  insufferably  ridiculous,  that  it  will  extend  to  the  making 
it  unlawful  for  the  church  to  appoint  any  stated^  place  or  hour  for 
God's  public  worship,  that  it  will  reach  also  to  the  very  taking 
away  of  pulpits,  reading-desks,  fonts,  and  every  thing  else  cir- 
cumstantially ministering  to  the  discharge  of  divine  service,  if 
not  expressly  mentioned  and  commanded  in  the  written  word  of 
God.  And  let  these  men,  upon  the  foregoing  principle,  avoid 
the  absurdity  of  this  consequence,  if  they  can.  But  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  the  tnith  is,  those  men  do  not  really  believe 
themselves,  while  they  thus  plead  against  the  ceremonies  and 
orders  of  our  church.  For  when  a  late  act  of  parliament  re- 
quired all  persons  in  office,  or  designing  to  qualify  themselves  for 
any  office  in  the  state,  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
use  and  order  of  the  church  of  England  (which  we  all  know  was 
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to  receive  it  kneeling),  w^  find. not  that  those  men,  in  such  cases, 
refused  the  doing  of  it  (haw  idolatrous  soever  both  now  and  then 
they  pretended  it  to  be),  rather  than  quit  the  least  office  of  gain 
^vrfaich  they  actually  had,  or  miss  of  any  which  they  were  in  pur- 
suit of:  which  practice  of  theirs,  Kad  it  been  unlawful,  surely 
men  of  such  temier  consciences,  as  Uiey  own  themselves  to  be  of, 
would  never  have  been  brought  to;  forasmuch  as  not  the  least 
unlawful  thing  ought  to  be  done  for  the  greatest  advantage  what- 
soever :  though  it  may  be  quite  otherwise,  I  confess,  with  those 
new  lights,  whose  humour  is  their  law,  their  will  their  reason, 
and  their  interest  their  whole  religion.  And  so  to  pass  from 
hence  to 

2.  Their  second  plea,  to  wit,  of  the  inexpedience  or  inconve- 
nience of  the  said  ceremonies  in  the  divine  worship :  to  which  I 
answer  these  two  things. 

(1.)  That  expedient  or  inexpedient  being  words  of  a  general  in- 
dennite  sense  or  signification,  and  upon  that  account  determinable 
chiefly  by  the  several  fancies,  humours,  and  apprehensiops  of 
men  about  one  and  the  same  thing  (so  that  what  is  judged  ex- 
pedient by  one  man,  is  often  judged  as  inexpedient  by  another); 
the  judgment  of  expedient  or  inexpedient  in  matters  to  be  passed 
into  law,  ought  in  all  reason  to  rest  wholly  in  the  legislators  and 
governors  of  any  community ;  and  consequently,  that  no  private 
persons  whatsoever  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  competent  judges 
of  the  inexpedience  of  that  which  the  legislative  power  has  once 
Enacted  and  established  .as  expedient.  But,  (2.)  I  affirm  also, 
that  what  is  not  only  in  itself  lawful,  but  likevdse  highlv  con- 
dacible  to  so  ^reat  a  concern  of  religion,  as  decency  and  order 
in  divine  worship  certainly  is,  and  that  to  such  a  degree  conducible 
to  the  same^  that  without  it  neither  order  nor  decency  could 
possibly  continue  or  subsist ;  that  surely  cannot,  ought  not  to  be 
reckoned  inexpedient  upon  any  contrary  account,  considerable 
enough  to  be  compared  with,  and  much  less  to  overbalance  that 
great  one  of  order  and  regularity  in  our  addresses  to  almighty 
God:  which  I  affirm  the  ceremonies  used  by  our  church  are 
most  properly  subservient  to.  .  For  since  the  outward  acts  of 
divine  worship  cannot  be  performed,  but  with  some  circumstances 
and  postures  of  the  body,  either  every  man  must  be  left  to  his 
own  arbitrement  to  use  what  circumstances  and  postures  he 
pleases ;  or  a  nile  must  be  fixed  to  direct  these  things  after  one 
and  the  same  manner :  for  the  former  of  these  will  of  necessity 
infer  great  diversity  and  variety  in  the  discharge  of  the  divine 
'worship,  and  that  by  as  great  a  necessity  will  infer  such  a  dis- 
order, indecency,  and  confusion  in  the  same,  as  nothing  but  a 
uniformity  in  the  behaviour  and  circumstances  of  all  persons 
joining  in  that  worship  can  possibly  prevent.  An  argument,  no- 
doubt,  worth  the  consideration  of  all,  who  must  needs  know^ 
that  God  will  not  be  served  by  halves,  but  be  honoured  by  body 
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as  well  as  soul  (the  Whole  man  being  less  than  enough  for  all  our 
solemn  acts  of  devotion).     And  so  we  come  now  to  the 

•).  And  last  of  their  exceptions,  grounded  upon  the  smallneas 
of  the  things  excepted  against ;  to  which  also  my  answer  is  two- 
fold. 

(I.)  That  these  things  being  in  themselves  lawful,  and  not  only 
so,  but  also  determined  by  sufficient  authority,  their  smaliness  is  so 
far  from  being  a  reason  why  we  should  refuse  and  stand  out  against 
the  use  of  them,  that  it  is  an  unanswerable  argument,  why   tbey 
should  without  any  demur  submit  to  and  comply  with  authority  in 
matters  which  they  themselves  confess  to  be  of  no  very  great  mo- 
ment.    For  it  ought  to  be -a  very  great  and  weighty  matter  indeed, 
which  can  warrant  a  man  in  his  disobedience  to  the  injunctions 
of  lawful  authority  in  any  thing  whatsoever.     And  that  which  is  a 
reason  why  men  should  comply  with  their  governors,  I  am  sure 
can  be  no  reason  why  their  governors  should  give  place  to  them. 
But, 

(2.)  I  add  further,  that  nothing  actually  enjoined  by  law  is 
or  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  small  or  little,  as  to  the  use  or 
forbearance  of  it  during  the  continuance  of  that  law,  nor  yet  as 
a  sufficient  reason  for  the  abrogation  of  that  law ;  since,  be  the 
thing  never  so  small  in  itself,  yet  being  by  great  deliberation  first 
established,  and  for  a  long  time  since  received  in  the  church,  and 
contended  for  with  real  and  ^reat  reason  on  the  one  side,  be  the 
reasons  never  so  plausible  (which  yet  hitherto  does  not  appear)  on 
the  other,  yet  the  consequence  of  a  change  cannot  be  accounted 
small,  since  it  is  certainly  very  hazardous  at  best,  and  doubtful 
what  mischief  such  a  change  may  occasion,  how  far  it  may  proceed, 
and  where  it  may  end ;  especially  since  the  experience  of  all  go- 
vernments has  made  it  evident,  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any  thmg 
altered  in  any  settled  estate,  which  was  not  followed  by  further  and 
further  alterations,  and  several  inconveniences  attending  those  altera- 
tions, unforeseen  indeed  at  first,  but  such  as  in  the  event  made  too 
great  impressions  upon  the  public  to  be  accounted  either  small  or 
inconsiderable. 

These  exceptions  therefore  being  thus  stripped  of  their  plausi- 
bility and  force  too,  and  returned  upon  the  makers  of  them ;  it 
follows,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  late  harangues  concerning 
our  differing  in  lesser  things  (as  the  phrase  still  goes),  and  our 
contending  about  shadows  and  the  like,  made  by  some  amongst  us, 
who  would  fain  be  personally  popular  at  the  cost  of  the  public, 
and  build  themselves  a  reputation  with  the  rabble  upon  the  ruins 
of  that  church,  which  by  all  the  obligations  of  oaths  and  grati- 
tude they  are  bound  to  support,  as,  I  am  sure,  that  supports 
them ;  it  follows,  I  say,  that  for  the  governors  of  our  church  to 
be  ready,  after  all  this,  to  yield  up  the  received  cons  it n1  inns  of 
it,  either  to  the  infirmity,  or  importunity,  or  the  plausible  excep- 
tions (as  their  advocates  are  pleased  to  term  them)  of  our  clamo- 
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Toas  dissenters,  is  so  ht  from  being  a  part  either  of  the  piety  or  pru- 
dence of  those  governors  (as  the  same  advocates  insinuate),  that  it 
is  the  fear  of  many,  both  pious  and  prudent  too,  that  in  the  end 
it  is  like  to  prove  no  other  than  the  letting  a  thief  into  the 
house,  only  to  avoid  the  noise  and  trouble  of  his  rapping  at  ih^ 
door. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  thing  proposed,  which  was  to  examine 
and  consider  the  pretences  alleged  by  dissenters  for  our  quitting  or 
yielding  up  any  of  the  Constitutions  of  our  church.  I  now  come 
to  the 

II.  General  thing,  which  is,  to  show  tohat  are  naturaUy  like  to  be 
the  consequences  of  stick  a  yieldance.  In  order  to  which  I  shall  con- 
sider these  two  things :  1.  What  the  temper  and  disposition  of  those 
men,  who  press  for  such  compliances  with  them,  used  to  be.  And, 
2.  What  the  effect  and  consequence  of  such  compliances  has  been 
heretofore.  ,  And, 

1.  For  the  temper  of  the  men  i  this  certainly  should  be  considered ; 
and  if  it  ought  to  give  any  force  to  their  demands,  it  ought  to  be 
extremely  peaceable  and  impartial.  But  are  there  any  qualities  inci- 
dent to  the  nature  of  man,  which  these  persons  are  further  from  ? 
For  do  they  treat  the  governors  of  the  church  with  any  other  appel- 
lation but  that  of  BaaPs  priests,  formalists,  dumb  dogs,  proud  popish 
prelates,  haters  of  Grod  and  good  men,  and  the  like?  I  say,  is  not 
this  their  usual  dialect  ?  And  can  we  imagine  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  can  suggest  such  language  and  expressions?  Is  it  possi- 
ble, that  where  true  religion  governs  in  the  heart,  it  should  thus 
utter  itself  at  the  mouth  ?  And  to  show  yet  further,  that  this  temper 
can  manifest  itself  by  actions  as  well  as  words,  did  not  those  who 
now  plead  conscience  against  law,  in  the  year  forty-one,  persecute, 
plunder,  kill,  and  mui^er  those  who  pleaded  and  followed  con- 
science according  to  law  ?  And  can  any  one  assure  the  government 
that  they  will  not,  under  the  same  circumstances,  do  the  same  things 
again  ? 

And  for  their  impartiality,  did  they  ever  grant  allowance  or  tolera- 
tion to  any  who  were  dissenters  from  them?  The  presbyterian 
would  grant  none,  and  he  has  given  the  world  so  much  under 
his  own  hand,  in  those  many  vehement  books  written  by  him  on  this 
subject ;  one  of  which,  I  well  remember  long  since,  was  by  a  kind 
of  sanctified  quibble  entitled,  ''  Intolerable  Toleration  ;"  a  pamphlet 
mean  enough,  and  of  little  note  in  the  world,  but  as  it  served  to 
show  the  temper  of  the  presbyterian,  and  how  utterly  averse  he  was 
to  the  induls:ing  of  any  of  a  different  persuasion  from  himself. 
And  when  his  younger  brother  the  independent,  the  abler  and 
more  thriving  sectarian  of  the  two,  had  tripped  up  his  heels  in 
the  Lord  (a  word  then  much  in  fashion),  and  so  brought  in  his 
in(l<»pendency,  with  a  kind  of  toleration  along  with  it;  yet  still 
prelacy,  no  less  than  papacy  itself,  stood  expressly  excepted  from 
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any  benefit,  feyour,  or  toleration,  from  the  one  party  or  the  odwr; 
that  is  to  say,  both  of  them  were  ready  to  tolerate  Turks,  Jews, 
infidels  (and  even  all  who  will  but  acknowledge  one  God),  rather 
than  those  of  the  communion  of  the  church  of  England.  This 
has  been  the  way  and  temper  of  the  persons  whom  we  hare 
to  deal  with.  And  now  is  it  not  pity  but  the  whole  govern- 
ment, civil  and  eccle^astical,  should  bend  and  veil  to  such 
patterns  of  humility  and  self-denial,  and  forthwith  abrogate  and 
destroy  all  its  lawjs,  only  because  there  is  a  faction  diq>osed 
to  break  through  and  trample  upon  them  ?  A  faction  which 
nothing  can  win,  nothing  oblige,  and  which  will  be  sure  to  re- 
quite such  a  favour  once  done  them,  by  turning  it  to  the  utmost 
reproach,  and  ruin  (if  possible)  those  who  did  it.  And  thus,  having 
given  so  short  account  of  the  temper  and  disposition  of  these 
men,  I  come  now  in  the 

2.  Seoond  place  to  consider,  what  the  efiect  and  consequence  of 
such  compliances  and  relaxations  has  been  heretofore.  And  for  this 
I  appeal  to  the  judgment,  reading,  and  experience  of  all  who  have 
in  any  measure  appfied  themselves  to  the  observation  of  men  and 
things,  whether  they  ever  yet  found  that  any  who  pressed  for  indul- 
gencies  and  forbearances,  did  it  with  a  real  intent  to  acquiesce, 
and  take  up  in  those  forbearances  once  granted  them,  without 
proceeding  any  further?  None,  I  am  sure,  ever  yet  did,  but 
used  them  only  as  an  art  or  instrument  to  get  mto  power,  and 
to  make  every  concession  a  step  to  a  further  demand ;  since  every 
grant  renders  the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  so  much  the  more 
considerable,  and  dangerous  to  be  denied,  when  he  shall  take  the 
boldness  to  ask  more.  To  grant,  is  generally  to  give  ground. 
And  such  persons  ask  some  things  only^  in  order  to  get  others 
without  asking;  for  no  encroachers  upon,  or  enemies  to  any 
public  constitution,  ask  all  at  first.  Sedition  itself  is  modest  m 
the  beginning;  and  no  more  than  toleration  may  be  petitioned 
for,  when  in  the  is$ue  nothing  less  than  empire  and  dominion  is 
designed. 

The  nature  of  man  acts  the  same  way,  whether  in  matters  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  And  can  we  soon  forget  the  methods  by  which  that 
violent  faction  grew  upon  the  throne  between  the  years  forty  and 
sixty  ?  Did  not  the  facility  and  goodness  of  king  Charles  I.  em- 
bolden their  impudence  instead  of  satisfying  their  desires  ?  Was  not 
every  condescension,  every  concession,  every  remission  of  his  own 
right,  so  far  from  allaying  the  fury  of  their  greedy  appetites,  that, 
like  a  breakfasft,  it  rather  called  up  the  ^omach,  and  fitted  it  the 
more  for  a  dinner  ?  Did  not  craving  still  grow  upon  granting,  till 
nothing  remained  to  be  asked  on  one  side,  or  given  on  the  other,  but 
the  life  of  the  giver? 

Thus  it  was  with  the  state,  and  I  would  fain  hear  any  solid 
reason  to  prove  that  it  will  not  fare  alike  with  the  church.  For 
how  has  the  papacy  gcovm.  to  that  enormous  height,  and  assumed 
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sticli    an  extraTagant  power  over  soTereign  princes,  but  by  takmg 
adirantage  from  their  own   ^nts  and  fayours  to  that  rapacious 
and    ungrateful  see  ?  which  still  took  occasion  from  thence  to  raise 
itself    gradually  to  further  and   further  pretensions;   till  courtesy 
quickly  passed  into  claim;   and  what  was  got  by  petition,  was 
held    by  prerogative:  so  that  at  length  insolence,  grown  big  and 
bold  with  success,  knew  no  bounds,  but  trampled  upon  the  neck 
of   emperors,  controlled  the  sceptre  with  the  crosier,  and,  in  ihe 
face   of  the  world,  openly  avowed  a  superiority  and  preeminence 
over   crowned  heads.'    Thus  grew  the  papacy,  and  by  the  same 
^vays  will  also  grow  other  sects;  for  there  is  a  papacy  in  every 
sect  or  faction;  they  all  design  the  very  same  height  o^  greatness, 
though  the  pope  alone  hitherto  has  had  the  wit  and  fortune  to  com- 
pass it. 

And  thus  having  shown  what  have  been  the  efTefcts  of  such 
concessions  heretofore,  as  well  as  described   the  temper  of  the 
persons  who  now  press  for  them;  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  judge,  what  are  like  to  be  the  future  eflfects  and 
consequences  of  the  same  amongst  ourselves.     CoDcerning  which 
I    shall  lay  down  this  assertion ;  That  what  effects  and  conse- 
quences any  thing  has  had  formerly  and  usually,  and  what  in  its 
own  nature  it  tends  to,  and   is  apt  to  produce,  it  is  infinitely 
sottish  and  irrational  to  imagine  and  suppose  that  it  will  not  pro- 
duce and  cause  in  the  worid  for  the  future.     And  I  believe  hardly 
any  nation  or  government,  but  ours,  would  suffer  the  same  cheat 
to  be  trumped  iipon  it  twice  immediately  together.     Every  society 
in  the  world  stands  in  the  strength  of  certam  laws,  customs,  and 
received  usages,  uniting  the  several  parts  of  it  into  one  body ;  and 
accordingly  tne  parting  with  any  one  of  those  laws  or  customs 
is  a  real  dissolution  of  the  continuity,  and  consequently  a  partial 
destruction  of  the  whole.     It  certainly  shakes  and  weakens  all  the 
fabric ;  and  weakness  is  but  destruction  begun ;  it  tends  to  it,  and 
naturally  ends  in  it. 

But  to  pass  from  argumentations  founded  upon  the  general 
nature  of  things,  to  the  same  made  evident  to  sense  and  particu- 
lar instances ;  let  us  here  first  of  all  suppose  oqr  dissenters  to  be 
dealt  with  upon  terms  of  comprehension  (as  they  call  it)  and 
taken  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  without  submitting  to 
the  present  conditions  of  its  communion,  or  any  necessary  obhga- 
tion  to  obey  the  established  rules  of  it,  then  these  things  must 
follow;  first,  that  men  shall  come  into  the  national  ministry  of 
the  church  of  England  full  of  the  Scotch  covenant,  and  all  those 
rebellious  principles  fresh  and  keen  upon  their  spirits,  which 
raised  and  carried  on  the  late  fatal  war.  Then  will  it  also  follow, 
that  in  the  same  diocese,  and  sometimes  in  the  very  same  town, 
some  shall  use  the  surplice,  and  some  shall  not;  and  each  shall 
have  their  parties  prosecuting  one  another  with  the  bitterest 
hatreds  and  animosities.     Some  in  the  same  church,  and  at  the 
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mme  tame^  shall  receive  the  sacrament  kneeliog,  some  staoding, 
and  others  possibly  sitting;  some  shall  use  the  cross  in  baptisn, 
and  others  shall  not  only  not  use  it  tiiemselves,  but  shall  also  in- 
veigh and  preach  against  those  who  do.     Some  shall  read  this 
part  of  the  common  prayer,  some  that,  and  some  perhaps  none  ^ 
all.     And  where  (as  in  cathedrals)  they  cannot  avoid  die  having 
it  read   by  others,  they  shall  come  into  the  church  when  it  is 
done,  and  stepping  up  into   the    pulpit  (with  great  gravity   no 
doubt)    shall    conceive    a    lone,   crude,  extemporary    prayer,   in 
reproach  of  all  the  prayers  which  the  church,  with  such  admira- 
ble prudence  and  devotion,  had  been  making  before.     Nay,  in 
the  same  cathedral,  you  shall  see  one  prebendary  in  a  surpHce, 
another  in  a  long  cloak,  another  in  a  short  coat,  or  jacket ;  and  in 
the  performance  of  the  public  service  some*  standing  up  at  the 
creea,  the  Gloria  PaiH^  and  the  reading  of  the  gospel ;  and  others 
sitting,   and   perhaps  laughing,  and   winking  upon  their  fellow- 
schismatics,  in  scon  of  those  who  practise  these  decent  orders  of 
the  church.     And  from  hence  the  mischief  shall  pass  from  prie^ 
to  people,  dividing  them  also  into  irreconcilable  parties  and  fac- 
tions;   so  that  some    shall    come  to  church   when  such  a  one 
C reaches,  and  absent  themselves  when  another  does.     I  will  not 
ear  this  formalist,  says  one ;  and  I  will  not  hear  that  schismatic 
(with   better  reason)  says  another.     But  in  the  mean  while  the 
church,  by  these  horrible  disorders,  is  torn  in  pieces,  and  the 
common  enemies  of  it,  the  papists  (and  some  who  hate   it  as 
much),  gratified.     These,  I  say,  are  some  of  the  certain,  unavoid- 
able effects  of  comprehension;  nor  indeed  could  any  other,  or 
better,  be  expected  by  those,  who  knew  that  their  surest  way  to 
ruin  the  church,  would  be  to  get  into  the  preferments  of  it.    So 
that  I  dare  avouch,  that  to  brin^  in  comprehension,  is  nothmg 
else  but,  in  plain  terms,  to  establish  a  schism  in  the  church  by 
law,  and  so  bring  a  plague  into  the  very  bowels  of  it,  which  is 
more  than  sufficiently  endangered  already,  by  having  one  in  its 
neighbourhood;  a  plague  which  shall  eat  out  the  very  heart  and 
soul,  and  consume  the  vitals  and  spirits  of  it,  and  this  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  in  the  compass  of  a  few  years  it  shall  scarce  have  any 
visible  being  or  subsistence,  or  so  much  as  the  face  of  a  national 
church  to  be  known  by. 

But  now  from  comprehension  it  may  be  natural  and  proper 
enough  for  us  to  pass  to  toleration.  Concerning  which  latter, 
since  it  has  had  the  fortune  to  get  a  law  (or  something  like  a  law) 
made  in  its  behalf,  I  think  there  cannot  be  matter  of  greater 
moment  or  truer  charity,  than  to  inform  men's  consciences  how 
far  this  new  law  will  warrant  them  in  their  separation  from  the 
church.  For  the  vulgar  and  less  knowing  part  of  the  nation  do 
.  verily  reckon  that  this,  as  an .  act  of  toleration,  has  utterly  can- 
celled all  former  obligations,  which  did  or  might  lie  upon  them, 
to  join  with  the  church  in  the  public  worship  of  God.     But  this 
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18   a  veiy  great  and  dangerous  mistake,  and  may,  if  |>ersisted  in, 
cost   tbem  no  less  than  their  souls ;  for  certain  it  is,  tiiat  there  are 
Vavrs   extant  amongst  us,  enjoining  conformity  to,  and  communion 
vrith   the  established  church,  as  likewise  obedience  to  the  pastors 
thereof, '  legally  set  over  it  and  the  respective  members  of  the 
same :    and   consequently,  that  as  long  as  the  obligation  of  these 
la^w^s    continues,  conformity  to  it  must   be  a  duty,  and   noncon- 
formity a  sin ;  and  lastly,  that  the  obligation  of  these  laws  does 
and  must  continue,  till  the  said  laws  are  actually  repealed ;  which 
as  yet,  I  am  sure  they  are  not,  and  I  hope  never  will.     Thus 
therefore  stands  our  case.     But  what  effect  then,  will  some  say, 
has    this  act  for  toleration?    Why,  truly,  none  at  all,  as  to  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  actions  commanded  or  prohibited  by 
the  preceding  positive  laws  of  the  church :  but  aa  to  the  penalties 
annexed  to  those  laws  against  the  violators  of  them,  these  indeed 
are    taken   off  and  rescinded  by  this    toleration   (or   indulgence 
rather,  for  strictly  it  is  no  more).     So  that  it  may,   I  confess, 

five  temporal  impunity  to  such  as  transgress  upon  this  account; 
ut  for  all  that,  it  can  never  by  so  doing  warrant  the  transgres- 
sion itself:  it  may  indeed  indemniffr  the  person,  but  cannot  take 
away  the  guilt,  which  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
actions  is  inseparable  from  it.  Nor  is  it  able  to  take  off  all 
sorts  of  penalties  neither;  forasmuch  as  those  enacted  by  the 
divine  law  can  never  be  remitted  or  abrogated  by  any  human  law 
or  temporal  authority  whatsoever.  And  therefore  our  separatists 
will  do  well  to  consider,  that  die  laws  of  our  church  (admitting 
them  to  be  but  human  laws)  yet  so  long  as  they  neither  req^uire 
any  thing  false  in  belief,  nor  immoral  in  practice,  stand  ratified 
by  that  general  law  of  God,  commanding  obedience  to  all  lawful, 
though  but  civil  and  temporal  authorities;  and  consequently 
oblige  the  conscience,  in  the  strength  of  that  general  divine  law, 
to  an  obedience  to  all  that  shall  be  enacted  and  enjoined  by  the 
said  authorities.  So  that  when  Grod  shall  come  to  pass  sentence 
upon  men  for  their  disobedience  to  the  same,  whether  in  this  world 
or  the  next,  I  fear  that  no  plea  of  toleration  will  be  able  to  ward 
off  the  execution. 

Most  true  it  is,  both  from  principles  of  philosophy  and  divinity, 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  positive  declared  penalties  of  a  law  is 
no  abrogation  or  repeal  of  the  law  itself.  And  accordingly  upon 
this  occasion  I  must  declare,  that  penalties  and  rewards  are  not 
of  the  essence  of  a  law,  but  extrinsic  to  it;* nor  does  any  law  owe 
its  obliging  power  to  them,  but  solely  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
legislators ;  so  that  the  talung  away  the  penalties  of  any  law  does 
but  leave  the  obli^ng  power  of  the  law  as  it  was  before;  law 
being  properly  nothing  else,  but  the  will  of  the  supreme  power  to 
the  persons  subject  to  it,  concerning  something  to  be  done  or  not 
done,  possessed  or  not  possessed  by,  or  any  way  belonging  to,  the 
said  persons.    This,  I  affirm,  comprehends  the  whole  nature  of  a 
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law  precisely  conndered :  and  as  for  the  annexioD  of  pmiiwhrnfjrfs 
to  the  violation^  or  of  rewards  to  the  performance  of  it,  tfaey  ve 
not  of  the  precise  intrinsic  nature  and  obligation  of  a  law,  but  are 
added  only  as  appendages  to  strengthen  it,  and  procure  a  more 
certain  awe  to  it  and  performance  of  it :  forasmuch  as  men  wiU 
be  more  likely  not  to  transgress  a  law,  being  under  the  fear  of  a 
declared  punishment  for  so  doing,  and  to  perform  it  upon  a  per- 
suasion of  a  sure  promised  reward  for  such  a  performanccy  than 
if  neither  of  these  were  added  to  it     Nevertheless,  had  God  said 
to  mankind,  ^'  I  command  you  to  do  this,  and  my  will  is  that  you 
forbear    that,"    without    expressing    any  reward    for    d<Hng    the 
former,  or  penalty  for  not  doing  the  latter;  it  had  been  as  duly 
and  essentially  a  la^^  and  the  obligation  thereof  as  real,  as  if  the 
reward  and  penalty  had  been  by  an  express  sanction  declared  to 
either.    And  if  any  one  should  here  object,  How  then  could  God 
punish  for  any  neglect  of  his  law,  or  jreward  for  the  doing  of  it, 
bad  there  been  no  sanction  of  a  punidiment  for  the  former,  nor 
of  reward  for  the  latter?     I  answer,  that  the  sovereignty  aad 
justice  of  Grod,   together  with  the  nature  and    merit  of  every 
action  of  the  creature,  will  sufficiently  account  for  this,  without 
recurring  to  any  positive  sanction  of   penalties  or  rewards;    it 
being  unquestionably  just  with  God  (and  natural  conscience,  with 
the  TO  yviuutw  tw  efov,  is  sufficient  to  teach  every  man  that  it  is 
so)  to  punish  an  action,  in  the  nature  of  it  worthy  of  punish- 
ment, though  be  should  not   declare  by  any  positive    sanction 
beforehand,  that  he  would  punish  it ;  and  in  like  manner  he  may 
freely  reward  any  good  action,   though  he  should  never  oblige 
himself   by  any  precedent  promise   so  to  do.     And   upon  tfis 
account  it  seems  to  me  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  ten  com- 
mandments (which  are  so  many  particular  laws  of  God)  there  are 
seven  of  the  ten  without  either  reward  or  penalty  in  the  deca- 
logue annexed  to  them;   and  no  doubt,  though  God  had  never 
expresssed  either  of  them  elsewhere  in   the  writings  of  Moees, 
they  had,  notwithstanding,  been  as  essentially  laws,  and  as  really 
obhging,   as  they  were  afterwards  upon  the  clearest  and    most 
express  declaration  of  the  said  rewards  and  penalties.     And  here, 
I  confess,  I  look  upon  God's  declaring  the  addition  of  penalties 
and  rewards  to  his  laws,  rather  as  an  effect  of  his  goodness,  than 
of  his  strict  justice ;  nothing,  that  I  know  of,  obliging  him  there- 
unto upon  that  account.    Not  but  that  I  acknowledge  also,  diat 
such  a  declaration   adds  great   strength  to  his  laws,  as  to  their 
prevalence  upon  men  to  ooserve  them.     But  for  all  that,  to  pre- 
vail with  men  actually  to  do  their  duty,  and  to  oblige  them  to  it, 
are  veiy  different  things,  and  proceed  upon  very  different  grounds. 
The  laws  of  men,   I  own,   are  extremely  lame  and  defective, 
without  these  two  great  props  to  support  them,  and  veiy  hardly 
able  (especially  since  the  corruption  of  man's  nature   by  sin)  to 
compass  the  proper  ends  of  laws  upon  men,  barely  by  the  sense 
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of  precise  duty.  So  that  if  there  were  no  rewards  or  punishments 
proposed,  there  would  hardly  be  any  actual  obedience.  However  a 
I«ii9ir  will  still  be  truly  and  properly  a  law,  so  long  as  it  obliges  men, 
though  it  may  be  unable  to  bring  them  actually  to  obey  it.  As  a 
cnpj^e,  though  never  so  lame  and  weak,  and  even  with  his  legs  cut 
on  too,  is  a  man  still,  and  as  essentially,  though  not  as  integrally  so, 
as  he  was  before. 

This  I  thought  fit  to  discourse  about  the  nature  alid  obligation 
of  laws,  pensuties,  and  rewards,  upon  this  occasion.  Biit  to 
return  to  the  high  and  mi^ty  piece  of  policy  sublimate  (as  I 
may  call  it),  toleration:  I  am  far  from  grudgmg  our  dissenters 
the  benefit  of  the  law  they  have  obtained  (u  it  be  such),  and 
further  from  soliciting  a  repeal  of  it;  but  being  providentially 
engaged  in  the  subject  I  am  now  upon,  I  cannot  but,  as  a 
divine,  discharge  my  conscience  both  to  God  and  the  world,  by 
declaring  what  I  judge,  accordbg  to  the  best  of  my  reason, 
will,  and  unavoidably  must,  be  the  consequences  of  a  thing 
which  this  church  and  kingdom,  ever  since  they  were  a  church 
and  kingdom,  have  been  vmoUy  strangers  to.  And  because  such 
consequences,  if  drawn  out  to  the  utmost,  would  be  innumerable, 
I  shall  only  mention  one  instead  of  all  the  rest,  as  being  certain, 
obirious,  and  undeniable;  and  that  is,  the  vast  increase  of  sects 
and  heresies  amongst  us,  which,  where  all  restraint  is  taiken  off, 
must  of  necessity  grow  to  the  highest  pitch  that  the  devil  himself 
can  radse  such  a  Babel  to;  so  that  there  shall  not  be  one  bold 
ringleading  knave  or  fool,  who  shall  have  the  confidence  to  set 
up  a  new  sect,  but  shall  find  proselytes  enough  to  wear  his  name, 
and  list  themselves  under  his  banner;  of  which  the  Quakers*  are 
a  demonstration  past  all  dispute.  And  then  what  a  vast  part  of 
this  poor  deluded  people  must  of  necessity  be  drawn  after  these 
impostures!  So  that  as  number  and  novelty  generally  run  down 
truth  and  paucity  for  a  while;  the  church,  and  orthodox  part 
of  the  nation  in  communion  with  it,  will  probably  in  a  snort 
space  be  overborne  and  swallowed  up  by  the  spreading  mis- 
chief. ^  And  moreover,  since  it  is  impossible  for  government  or 
society  to  subsist  long,  where  there  is  no  national  bond  or  cement 
of  religion  to  hold  it  together,  it  must  quickly  dissolve  into  con- 
funon :  and  since  confusion  cannot  last  always,  but  that  it  must 
in  the  issue  settle  into  something  or  other :  that  something  here  no 
doubt  will  and  must  be  popery,  popery  infallibly  and  irresistibly : 
for  the  church  of  England  being  once  suppressed,  no  other  church 
or  sect  amongst  us  (for  all  besides  it  are  no  better)  has  any  bottom 
or  foundation,  or  indeed  any  tolerable  pretence  to  set  up  and  settle 
itself  upon. 

And  that  this  fatal  consequence  thus  drawn  is  neither  false  nor 
precarious,  we  may  be  assured  fix>m  the  papists  themselves.    For 

*  George  Fox,  an  illiterate  cobbler ,  first  beginner  and  head  of  them. 
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did  not  their  late  agent*  who  lost  hb  life  in  their  semce,  and  whose 
letters  are  so  well  Known,  tell  us  in  one  of  them,  ^*  that  the  isra^  bj 
which  he  intended  to. have  popery  brought  in,  was  by  tolerati0n; 
and  that  if  an  act  for  general  liberty  of  conscience  could  be  obtained, 
it  would  giye  the  greatest  blow  to  the  protestant  religion  here,  that 
ever  it  received  from  its  birth?"    And  did  he  not  also  complain, 
*^  that  all  their  disappomtments,  miseries,  and  hazards  were  owing  to 
that  fatal  revocation"  (as  he  calls  it)  '^of  the  king's  declaration   for 
liberty  of  conscience  ?"    And  lastly,  does  he  not  affirm,  that  all  the 
advantages  they  expected  to  make,  was  by  the  help  of  the  noncon- 
formists, as  presbyterians,  independents,  and  other  sects  ?     (I  tran- 
scribe his  own  words.)    And  shall  we  not  here  believe,  that  the 
papists  themselves  best  knew  what  were  the  properest  and  most 
efficacious  ways  for  the  prosecuting  their  own  interest  ?     Nay,  and 
did  not  king  James  II.,  with  great  ostentation  as  well  as  eamestoesSy 
oflen  declare,  that  he  would  have  a  kind  of  magna  charUij  forsooth, 
or  standing  law  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  this  nation  for  ever? 
And  can  we  believe  that  his  design  was  to  keep  out  popery  bjr  this 
project?    No,  surely;  for  such  as  believe  even  transubstantiation 
Itself,  cannot  believe  thb.     So  that  let  all  our  separatists  and  dis- 
senters know,  that  they  are  the  pope's  journeymen  to  carry  on  his 
work;  and  for  ought  I  know,  (were  but  king  James  amongst  us,) 
might  be  treated,  together  with  his  nuncio,  at  Guildhall.     They  are, 
I  say,  his  tools,  to  do  that  for  him  which  he  cannot  do  for  himself 
(as  a  carpenter  cannot  be  a  hatchet,  how  effectually  soever  he  may 
use  it).     In  a  word,  they  are  his  harbingers  and  forerunners  to 
prepare  and  make  plain  a  way  for  him  to  come  amongst  us ;  and 
consequently  they,  even  they,  who  are  the  loudest  criers  out  against 
popery,  are  the  surest  and  most  industrious  factors  for  it.     For  it  b 
evident  to  the  whole  world,  that  it  is  their  weakening  of  the  church 
of  England  by  their  separation  from  it,  and  their  insulerable  virulent 
invectives  against  it,  which  makes  old  Renard  the  pope,  with  his 
wolves  about  him,  presume,  that  he  may  attack  it  now  (being  thus 
weakened  by  our  encouraged  dissenters  to  his  hands)  with  victory 
and  success.     The  thief  first  breaks  the  hedge  and  mounds  of  the 
vineyard,  to  fetch  away  a  few  clusters; , but  the  wfld  boar  enters 
by  the  same  breach,  and  makes  havoc  of  all.     But  let  us  in  the 
mean  time,  with  all  Christian  submission,  wait  the  good  pleasure 
of  almigh^  God,  and  our  governors,  for  one  seven  years,  and 
by  that  time,   I  question  not  but  we   shall  see  what  this  new 

Eroject  tends  to,  and  is  like  to  end  in  ;  while,  at  present,  we 
ave  but  too  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  chief  design  of  some 
of  the  busiest  contrivers  and  most  indefatigable  promoters  of  it 
was,  and  is,  by  such  a  promiscuous  toleration  of  so  many  sects 
and  heresies  amongst  us,  to  bring  the  church  of  England  at  length 
to  need  a  toleration  itself,  and  not  to  have  it  when  it  needs  it 

*  Coleman. 
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As     to  which   truly  primitive    church    (whatsoever   (ate    may 
attend    it)  this  imy  and  must  be  said  of  it,  that  it  is  a  church 
^whieli    claims  nothing  of  secular  power  to  itself,  but  like  a  poor 
orphan   exposed  naked  and  friendless  to  the  world,  pretends  to 
no    other  helps  but  the  goodness  of  God,  the  piety  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  the  Justness  of  its  own  cause,  to  maintain  it ;  a  church 
not    born  into  the'  world  with  teeth  and  talons,  like  popery  and 
presbytery,  but  like  a  lamb,  innocent;  and  defenceless,  and  silent, 
not   only  under  the  shearer,  but  under  the  butcher  too ;  a  church 
ivrhich  as  it  is  obedient  to  the  civil  power,  without  any  treacherous 
distinctions  or  reserves,  so  would  be  glad  to  have  the  countenance 
and  protection  of  that  power  in  return  for  her  hearty  obedience  to  it; 
though  after  all,  if  it  cannot  be  protected  by  it,  it  is  yet  resolved  tc 
be  peaceable  and  quiet  under  it,  and  while  it  parts  with  every  thing 
dse,  to  hold  fast  its  integrity* 

And  now  if  almighty  God  should,  for  the  nation's  unworthy 
and    ungrateful    usage  of   so  excellent  a  church,  so  pure  and 
peaceable  a  religion,  bereaVe  us  of  it,  by  letting  in  upon  us  the 
granny  and  superstition  of  another,  it  is  pity  but  it  should  come 
in  its  full  force  and  power ;  and  then,  I  hope,  that  such  as  have 
betrayed  and  enslaved  their  country,  will  consider  that  there  is  a 
temporal  as  well  as  an  ecclesiai^tical  interest  concerned  in  the  case, 
and  that  there  are  lands  to  be  converted  as  well  as  heretics ;  anc 
that  those  who  pretend  that  they  can  with  a  word  speaking  change 
the  substance  of  some  things,  can  with  as  much  ease  alter  the  pro- 
perty of  others.     God's  wuU  be  done  in  all  things ;  but  if  popery 
ever  pomes  in  by  English  hands  (as  I  see  not  how  it  can  come  in  by. 
any  other),  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  fully  pay  the  scores  of  those  wl)o 
brought  it  in.    But, 

m.  I  come  now  to  the  third  and  last  general  thing  at  first 
proposed,  which  was  to  show,  what  ir^uence  and  efficacy  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  constitutions  of  the  church,  and  an  absolute  refusal 
to  part  w^h  any  of  themj  is  like  to  have  upon  the  settlement  of  the 
churchj  and  the  purity  of  the  gospel  amongst  us.  As  for  this,  1  shall 
show  three  ways,  by  which  it  tends  eflectually  to  procure  such  a 
settlement.    As, 

1.  By  being  the  grand  and  most  sovereign  means  to  cause  and 
preserve  unity  in  the  church.  The  psalmist  mentions  this  as  one 
of  the  noblest  and  greatest  excellencies  of  the  Jewish  church, 
Psalm  cxxii.  3,  that  it  was  '^  built  as  a  city  which  b  at  unity  in 
itself."  Unity  dves  strength,  and  strength  duration.  The  papists 
abroad  frequently  tell  the  English,  that  if  we  could  but  once  be 
united  amongst  ourselves,  we  snould  be  a  formidable  church  indeed. 
And  for  this  reason,  there  was  none  whom  they  so  mortally  hated  (I 
qpeak  upon  certain  information)  as  that  late  renowned  archbishop 
and  martyr,  whose  whole  endeavour  was  to  establbh  a  settled  uni- 
formity in  all  the  British  churches;  for  his  zeal  and  activity  in 
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which  glorious  attempt,  the  presbjteiians  cat  him  oflT,  aceonfing  to 

the  papists'  hearts'  desire. 

Now  a  resolution  to  keep  all  the  constitutions  of  tbe  churA, 
the  parts  of  its  service,   and  the  conditions  of  its  commtiincu 
entire,  without  lopping  off  any  one  of  them,  must  needs  unite  dl 
the  ministers  and  members  of  it;  while  it  engages  them,  as  the 
apostle  so  passionately  exhorts  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor.  i.  10,  to 
^<  speak  all  the  same  thing."    Not  that  I  think  that  the  dposde's 
meaning;  is,  that  all  should  speak  Ae  same  thing  in  the  verj  same 
words  (though  I  cannot  disprove  this  neither,  as  to  a  considerable 
part  of  divine  service) ;  but  this  I  aflSnn,  that  the  usmg  the  same 
words  (still  allowing  for  the  diversity  of  languages)  is  the  readiest, 
the  surest,  and  most  effectual  way  to  speak  the  same  things,  of 
any  other  way  whatsoever  t  and  it  is  sufficiently  known,  that  die 
laws  of  this  national  church,  by  the  liturgy  it  has  prcrvided  and 
prescribed,  enjoins  the  whole  nation  so  to  do.     But  on  the  con- 
trary, if  any  one  be  indulged  in  the  omission  of  the  least  thing 
there  enjoined,  they  cannot  be  said  to  "speak  all  the  same  thing.'' 
In  which  case,  besides  the  deformity  of  the  thing  itself,  so  mudi 
exploded  by  St.  Paul  in  the  whole  fourteenth  chapter  of  his  first 
episde  to  the  Corinthians,  viz.  that  where  the  worship   of  God 
was  the  same,  the  manner  of  performing  it  should  be  with  so 
much  diversity,  as  the  apostle  there  tells  us  it  was ;  I  say,  besides 
the  indecency  of  it,  such  a  difference  of  practice,  even  in  any 
Christian  congregation,  must  and  will  certainly  produce  an  irre- 
concilable di^dsion  of  minds;   since  the  said  diversity  cannot  be 
imagined  to  proceed  from  any  thin^  else,  but  an  opinion  that  one 
man    understands  and    does  his  dulv  after   a   better  and   more 
spiritual    manner  than    another;    and   consequently  has   got  tke 
start  of  his  neighbour  or  fellow-minister,  either  in  point  of  judg- 
ment or  devotion;  in  nether  of  which  is  any  man  apt  to  give 
precedency  to  another,  especially  when  it  comes  once  to  be  con- 
tested :   unity  without  uniformity  being  much  Kke  essence  with- 
out existence  ;  a  mere  word  and  a  notion,  and  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  nature. 

2.  A  strict  adherence  to  the  constitutions  and  orders  of  the 
church,  is  another  way  to  settle  it,  by  begetting  in  the  church's 
enemies  themselves  an  opinion  of  the  requi^teness  and  fitness  of 
those  usages,  for  which  they  see  the  governors  and  ministers  of 
the  church  (men  of  unexceptionable  learning  and  integrity)  so 
concerned,  that  they  can  by  no  means  be  brought  to  recede  fiom 
them.  Let  Actions  biassed  people  pretend  what  they  will  out- 
wardly, yet  they  cannot  but  reason  the  matter  with  themselves 
inwardly;  that  certainly  there  must  be  something  more  than 
ordinary  in  those  things,  which  men  of  parts,  judgment,  and 
good  lives  so  heartily  contend  for,  and  so  tenaciously  adhere  to. 
For  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose,  that  serious  men  can  or  will  be 
resolute  for  trifles,  fight    for  straws,   and  encounter  the  fiercest 
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cipipositicms  for  such  smaU  things,  as  jiU  the  interests  of  piety^  order, 
an^  religion,  may  he  equally  provided  for,  whether  the  church  rer 
tatlns  or  parts  with  them.  This  certainly  is  unnatural,  and  moi^ly 
impossible.  And  on  the  other  side,  let  none  think  that  the  people 
>will  have  any  reverence  for  that,  for  which  the  pastors  of  the  church 
themselves  show  an  indifference. 

And  here  let  me  utter  a  great  but  sad  truth :  a  truth  not  so  fit  to 
>>e  spoken,  as  to  be  sighed  out  by  every  true  son  and  lover  of  the 
church,  viz.  that  the  wounds,  which  the  church  of  England  now 
bleeds  by,  she  received  "in  the  house  of  her  friends"  (if  they  may 
be  called  so),  viz.  her  treacherous,  undermining  friends ;  and  that 
most  of  the  nonconformity  to  her,  and  separation  from  her,  together 
Avith  a  contempt  of  her  excellent  constitutions,  .have  proceeded 
from   nothing  more,  than  from  the  false,  partial,  half-conformity 
of  too  many  of  her  ministers.    The  surplice  sometimes  worn,  and 
ofiener  laid  aside ;  the  liturgy  so  read,  and  mangled  in  the  read- 
ing, as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  it ;  the  divine  service  ao  curtailed, 
as  if  the  people  were  to  have  but  the  tenths  of  it  from  the  priest,  for. 
the  tenths  he  had  received  from  them.-    The  clerical  habit  neglected . 
by  such  in  orders  as  frequently  travel  the  road  clothed  like  ^rmers 
Qr  graziers,  to  the  unspeakable  shame  and  scandal  of  their  profesr 
sion ;  the  holy  sacrament  indecently  and  slovenly  administered : . 
the  furniture  of  the  altar  abused  and  embezzled  ;  and  the  table  of 
the  Lord  pio&ned.    These  and  the  like  vile  passages  have  made . 
some  schismatics,  and  confirmed  others ;  and  in  a  word  have  made 
so  many  nonconformists  to  the  church,  by  their  conforming  to  their 
minister. 

It  wad  an  observation  and  saying  of  a  judicious  prelate,  that  of 
all  the  sorts  of  enemies  which  our  church  had,  there  was  none  so 
deadly,  so  pernicious,  and  likely  to  prove  so  fatal  to  it,  as  the  con- 
forming puritan.  It  was  a  great  truth,  and  not  very  many  years 
jrfler  ratified  by  direfiil  experience.  For  if  you  would  have  the  con- 
forming puritan  described  to  you,  as  to  what  he  is ; 

He  is  one  who  lives  by  the  altar,  and  turns  his  back  upon  it ;  one 
who  catches  at  the  preferments  of  the  church,  but  hates  the  disci- 
pline and  orders  of  it ;  one  who  practises  conformity,  as  papists  take 
oaths  and  tests,  that  is  with  an  inward  abhorrence  of  what  he  does 
for  the  present,  and  a  resolution  to  act  quite  contrary  when  occasion 
serves ;  one  who,  during  his  conformity,  will  be  sure  to  be  known 
by  such  a  distinguishing  badge,  as  shall  point  him  out  to,  and  secure . 
his  credit  with,  the  dissenting  brotherhood ;  one  who  still  declines 
reading  the  church  service  himself,  leaving  that  work  to  curates  or 
readers,  thereby  to  keep  up  a  profitable  interest  with  thriving  sedi- 
tious tradesmen,  and  groaning,  i^orant,  but  rich  widows ;  one  who 
in  the  midst  of  his  conformity  thinks  of  a  turn  of  state,  which  may 
dfaw  on  one  in  the  church  too ;  and  accordingly  is  yery  careful  to 
behave  himself  so,  as  not  to  overshoot  his  game,  but  to  stand 
light  and  fair  in  case  a  wished-for  change  should  bring  fanati- 
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Gism  again  into  fiishion;  which  it  is  more  than  possible  tbat  he 
secretly  desiresi  and  does  the  utmost  he  can  to  promote  and  bring 
about. 

These,  and  the  like,  are  the  principles  which  act  and    govern 
the  conforming  puritan;  who,  in  a  word,  is  nothing  else  but  am- 
bition,  avarice,  and   hypocrisy,  serving  all  the  real  interests   of 
schism  and  faction  in  the  church's  livery.    And  therefore  if  there 
be  any  one  who  has  the  front  to  own  himself  a  mmister  of  our 
chqrch,  to  whom  the   foregoing  character  may  be  justly  applied 
(as  I  fear  there  are  but  too  many),  howsoever  such  a  one  may  for 
some  time  soothe  up  and  flatter  himself  in  his  detestable  dis&uDu- 
lation;  yet  when  be  shall  hear  of  such  and  such  of  bis  neigh- 
bours, his  parishioners,  or  acquaintance,  gone  over  from  the  church 
to.  conventicles,  of  several  turned    quakers,   and  of  others  fallen 
off  to  popery ;  and  lastly,  when  the  noise  of  those  national  dan- 
^rs  and  disturbances,  which  are  eveiy  day  threatening  us,   shall 
ring  about  bis  ears,  let  him  then  lay  his  hand  upon  his  £alse  heart, 
and  with  all  seriousness  of  remorse  accusing  himself  to  God  and 
his  own  conscience,  say,  I  am  the  person,  who  by  my  conforming 
by  halves,  and  by  my  treacherous  prevaricating  with  the  duty  of 
my  f)rofession,  so  sacredly  promised   and   so   solemnly  sworn   to, 
have  brought   a  reproach    upon   the  purest  and  best  constituted 
church   in   the   Christian   world ;   it  is  I,  who  by  slighting  and 
slumbering  over  her  holy  service  and  sacraments,  have  scandalized 
and  cast  a  stumblingblock  before  all  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
great  danger  of   their  souls;   I  who  have  been  the   occasion  of 
tiiis  man's  faction,   that   man's  quakerism,  and  another's  popeij; 
and  thereby,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  contributed  to  those  dismal 
convulsions,  which  have  so  terribly  shaken   and  weakened  both 
church  and  state.      Let  such  a  mocker  of  God  and  man,  I  say, 
take  his  share  of  all  this  horrid  guilt ;   for  both  heaven  and  eaith 
will  lay  it  at  his  door,  as  the  general  result  of  his  actions;  it  is 
all   absolutely  his  own,  and  will  stick  faster  and  closer  to  him, 
than   to  be  thrown  off  and   laid  aside  by  him,  as  easily  as  his 
mirplice. 

3.  And  lastly,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  mies  of  the  church, 
without  yielding  to  any  abatements  in  favour  of  our  separati^ 
is  the  way  to  settle  and  establish  it,  by  possessing  its  enemies 
with  an  awful  esteem  of  the  conscience  and  constancy  of  the 
governors  and  ministers  of  it.  For  if  the  things  under  debate 
be  given  up  to  the  adversary,  it  must  be  upon  one  of  these  two 
accounts;  ei-her,  1.  That  the  persons  who  thus  yield  them  up 
judfire  them  unfit  to  be  retained ;  or,  2.  That  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  n^tain  them ;  one  or  both  of  these  must  of  necesaty 
be  implied  in  such  a  yieldance.  If  the  first,  then  will  our  dis- 
senters rr^'  out,  where  has  been  the  conscience  of  our  church 
governors  for  so  many  years,  in  imposing  and  insisting  upon 
those  things  which  they  themselves  do  acknowledge  and  confeas 
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not   fit  to  be  insisted  upon?    And  is  not  this  at  once  to  own  all 
the    libellous  charges  and   invectives  which  our    nonconforinists 
lia^^e    been  so  long  pursuing  our  church  with?    Is  not  this  to 
fling  dirt  upon  the  government  of  it  ever  since  the  reformation? 
Nay,  and  does  not  the  same  dirt  light  upon  the  reformers  them* 
selves,  who  first  put  the  church  into  the  order  it  is  in  at  present, 
and  died  for  it  when  they  had  done?    Such  therefore  as  are  dis- 
posed to  humour  these  dissenters,  by  giving  up  any  of  the  con- 
stitutiohs  of  our  church,  should  do  well  to  consider,  what  and 
liow  much  is  imported  by  such  an  act ;  and  this  they  shall  find 
to    be   no  less  than  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of   the  truth   and 
justice  of  all  those  pleas,  by  which  our  adversaries  have  been 
conten<ling  for  such  a  yieldance  to  them  all  along.     The  truth 
is,  it  will  do  a  great  deal  towanls  the  removal  of  the  charge 
of    schism  from   their    own    door  to   ours,   by  representing    the 
grounds    of    their    separation    from    us    hitherto    lawful    at    the 
kast.      For  the  whole  state  of  the  matter  between  us  lies  in 
a  very  narrow  compass,  viz.  that  either  the  church  of  England 
enjoins    something    unlawful,   as    the   condition  of  her  commu- 
nion,  and  then    she  is    schismatical ;    or    there  is  no    unlawful 
thing    thus    enjoined     by   her,    and    then     those    who    separate 
from  her  are  and  must  be  the  schismatics;   and  till  they  prove 
that  the  church  of  England   requires  of  such   as  do  or  would 
comniunicate  with    her,  either  the    belief  or  the    profession   of 
something  false,  or  the    practice  of   something   impious  or  im- 
morai,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prove  the  unlawfulness  of  those 
tilings  which   she  has  made  the   conditions  of  her  communion; 
and  consequently  to  free  those  who  separate  from  her  from  the 
char^re  of  schism.     Now  so  long  as  this  is  the  persuasion  of  the 
governors  of  our  church  concerning  these  things,  the  world  cannot 
but  look  upon  them  in  their  immoveable  adherence  to  them,  a» 
acting  like  men  of  conscience,  and,  which  is  next  to  it,  like  men  of 
courage.      The  reputation  of  which  two  great  qualities  in   our 
bishops  will  do  more  to  the  daunting  of  the  church's  enemies,  than 
all  their  concessions  can  do  to  the  gaining  them,  for  that  is  im- 
possible.    In  the  mean  time,  courage  awes  an  enemy,  and,  backed 
wilb   conscience,  confounds  him.     He   who   having  the   law   on 
bis  side,  and  justice  too  (for  they  are  not  always  the  same),  re- 
solves not  to  yield,  takes  the  directest  way  to  be  yielded  to ;  for 
where  an  enemy  sees  resolution  he  supposes  strength,  and  upon 
trial  Gfenerally  finds  it ;  but  to  yield  is  to  confess  weakness,  and  con- 
sequently to  embolden  opposition.     And  I  believe  it  will  be  one 
day  found,  that  nothing  has  contributed  more  to  make  the  dis- 
sentinof  nonconforming  party  considerable,  than  their  being  thought 
so.    It  has  been  our  courting  them,  and  treating  with  them,  which 
has  made  them  stand  upon  their  own  terms,  instead  of  coming  over 
to  ours. 
Add  here  I  shall  shut  up  this  consideration  with  one  remark; 
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and  It  is  about  the  council  of  Trent ;  the  design  of  calling  which 
council,  in  all  the  princes  who  were  at  all  for  the  calling  oae,  was 
to  humble  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  papacy:  and  great  and 
fierce  opposition  was  made  against  that  power  all  idong  bj  the 
prelates  and  amb^issadors  of  those  princes:  but  so  far  were  thej 
from  prevailing,  that  the  papacy  weathered  out  the  storm,  and 
fixed  itself  deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  it  was  before.  But 
what  method  did  it  take  thus  to  settle  itself?  Why,  in  a  word, 
no  other  but  a  positive  resolution  not  to  yield  or  part  with  any 
thing,  nor  to  ^ve  way  either  to  the  importunity  or  plausible  excep- 
tions, nor,  which  is  yet  more,  to  the  power  of  those  princes.  So 
that,  as  the  renowned  writer  of  the  histoxy  of  that  council  observes, 
notwithstanding  all  those  violent  blusters  and  assaults  made  on  even- 
side  against  the  papal  power,  "yet  in  the  end,"  I  give  you  the  very 
words  of  the  historian,  "the  patience  and  resolution  of  the  legates 
overcame  all." 

Now  what  may  we  gather  firom  hence  ?  Why,  surely,  this  very 
naturally ;  that  if  courage  and  resolution  could  be  of  sudi  force  as  to 
support  a  bad  cause,  it  cannot  be  of  less  to  maintain  and  cany  on  a 
good  one ;  and  if  it  could  thus  long  prop  up  a  rotten  building,  which 
has  no  foundation,  why  may  it  not  only  strengthen,  but  even  per- 
petuate that  which  has  so  firm  a  one  as  the  church  of  England  now 
stands  upon  ? 

And  here  to  sum  up  all :  could  St.  Paul  find  it  necessary  to  take 
such  a  course  with  those  erroneous  judaizing  dissenters  in  the 
church  of  Qalatia,  as  "not  to  ^ve  place  to  them,  no,  not  for 
an  hour  ?"  and  is  it  not  more  necessary  for  us,  where  the  pretences 
for  the  schism  are  less  plausible,  and  the  persons  likely  to  be  per- 
verted bjr  it  much  more  numerous  ?  Let  us  therefore,  by  way  of 
close,  bnefly  recapitulate  and  lay  together  the  fore-alleged  reasons 
and  arguments,  why  we  should  by  all  means  deal  with  our  sepa- 
ratists and  dissenters  as  St.  Paul  (a  most  authentic  example)  did  with 
those  judaizing  hybrid  Christians,  viz.  not  give  place  to  them  at  all. 
And  that  because, 

1.  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them,  we  have  no  rational 
ground  to  conclude  that  we  shall  gain  them,  but  rather  encourage 
them  to  encroach  upon  us  by  fiirther  demands ;  fi^rasmuch  as  the  ex- 
perience of  all  governments  has  found  concessions  so  far  from  quiet- 
ing dissenters,  that  they  have  only  animated  them  to  greater  and 
fiercer  contentions. 

2.  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them,  we  make  the  estab- 
lished laws,  in  which  these  men  can  neither  prove  injustice  nor  in- 
experience, submit  to  them,  who  in  duty,  reason,  and  conscience, 
ought  to  obey  and  submit  to  those  laws. 

3.  By  our  yielding  or  ^ving  place  to  them,  we  grant  that  to  those 
who,  being  themselves  in  power,  never  thought  it  reasonable  to 
grant  the  same  to  others  in  the  like  case. 

4.  By  our  yielding  or  giving  place  to  them,  we  bring  a  per- 
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nicious  incurable  schism  into  the  church,  if  it  be  by  a  compre- 
hension ;  though  it  is  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the  govemment 
^^rill  prevent  tKe  equal  danger  which  some  fear  from  ^n  unlimited 
toleration. 

^.  By  our  yielding  to  these  men  in  a  way  of  comprehension,  we 
bring  such  men  into  the  church  as  once  destroyed  and  pulled 
it  down,  as  unlawfiil  and  antichristian,  and  never  vet  renounced 
those  principles  upon  which  they  did  so,  nor  (as  it  is  rationally  to 
be  thought)  will. 

6.  By  such  a  comprehension  we  endeavour  to  satisfy  those 
persons,  who  could  never  yet  agree  amongst  themselves  about 
any  one  thing  or  constitution,  in  which  they  would  all  rest 
satisfied. 

7.  By  indulging  them  this  way,  we  act  partially,  in  gratifying 
one  sect,  who  can  pretend  to  nt>  more  favour  than  what  others 
may  as  justly  claim  who  are  not  comprehended ;  and  withal  im- 
prudently, by  indulging  one  party,  who  will  do  us  no  good,  to 
the  exasperation  of  many  more,  who  have  a  greater  power  to  do 
us  hurt. 

8.  By  such  a  concession  we  sacrifice  the  constitutions  of  our 
church  to  the  will  and  humour  of  those  whom  the  church  has  no 
need  of;  neither  their  abilities,  parts,  piety,  interest,  nor  any  thing 
else  belonging  to  them,  considered. 

9.  And  lastly,  by  such  a  course  we  open  the  mouths  of  the 
Romish  party  against  us;  who  will  be  still  reproaching  us  for 
going  off  from  their  church  to  a  constitution  which  we  ourselves 
now  think  fit  to  relinquish  and  surrender  up,  by  altering  her 
discipline  and  the  terms  of  her  communion ;  and  may  justly  ask 
of  us,  where,  and  in  what  kind  of  church  constitution,  we  intend 
finally  to  fix  ? 

lliese,  I  say,  amongst  many  more  that  might  be  named,  are 
the  reasons  why  we  contend  that  our  dissenters  are  by  no  means 
to  be  given  place  to  in  the  least.  And  after  all,  may  not  this 
concluding  question  be  likewise  asked,  viz.  Whether,  supposing 
that  this  yielding  or  giving  up  the  things  so  long  and  earnestly 
disputed  both  for  and  against  amongst  us  had  been  done  in  a 
parliamentary  way,  and  seconded  by  the  clergy's  own  solemn  act 
and  deed  in  solemn  convocation,  it  would  be  now  imagined  by 
any  one  of  solid  sense,  reason,  and  experience,  that  the  church 
of  England  should  ever  have  seen  the  same  rites,  rules,  and  con- 
stitutions restored  to  it  again;  nay,  even  at  that  grand  and 
glorious  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  and  of  the  whole  nation 
with  him  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty?  No  certainly, 
no ;  and  I,  for  my  own  part,  neither  do  nor  can  believe  it ;  and 
let  any  one  else  (of  a  faith  less  than  able  to  remove  mountains) 
believe  it,  if  he  can. 

And  therefore  what  remains  now,  but  that  we  implore  the 
continued  protection  of  the  Almighty  upon   a  church  by  such  a 

Vol.  n.— 63  2t2 
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miracle  restored  to  us,  and  (all  things  considered)  by  no  less  a 
miracle  hitherto  preserved  amongst  us,  powexfiilly  to  defeat  her 
enemies,  and  increase  her  friends,  and  so  settle  her  upon  the  best 
and  surest  foundation  of  purity,  peace,  and  order,  that  neidier 
the  gates  of  heU,  nor  all  the  arts  of  those  Tritfain  them,  may  ever 
prevail  against  her. 

Which  he,  the  most  sovereign  Lord  and  patron  of  our  churdi,  and 
defender  of  our  faith,  of  his  infinite  goodness  effect.  To  whom 
be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majestf, 
and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 
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TO 
TBE  BIGHT  BEVEKEND .  FATBEB.  IH   GOD, 

QE0R6E, 

ST  Dinifl  FSOTIDBKCK) 
LOBD  BISHOP  OF  BATH  AlfB  WELLS.* 

Mt  Lord, 
Should  I  but  so  much  as  think  of  any  other  countenance  or  patron* 
age  to  these  following  papers  (as  poor  and  as  mean  as  they  are) 
from  one  either  of  other  or  lower  principles  than  your  Lordship,  it 
would  instead  of  a  becoming  and  due  address,  prove  a  'direct  afiront 
to  your  honour. 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship  was  bred  in  two  of  the  most  eminent 
seminaries  for  loyalty  and  learning  perhaps  in  Europe,  viz.  in  the 
King's  School  at  Westminster,  and  in  that  noble  college  of  Christ- 
Church  in  Oxford  ;  in  each  of  which  you  grew  up  not  barely  as  in 
a  school  or  college,  but  as  in  your  proper,  genuine,  and  connatural 
element,  and  accordingly  took  and  drank  in  thoroughly  from  thence 
all  that  they  were  remarkable  and  great  for :  and  they,  my  Lord,  in 
requital  have  made  your  Lordship  what  you  now  so  detervedly  are» 
and  what  all  so  unanimously  accounted  your  Lordship  to  be. 

But,  my  Lord,  it  is  time  for  me  in  modesty  (aiid  to  spare  your 
Lordship's,  as  well  as  to  show  my  own)  to  withdraw,  and  calmly 
and  silently  contenting  myself  with  the  naked  contemplation  and 
admiration  of  your  Lordship's  superlative  worth  and  virtues  (being 
utterly  unable  to  reach  the  very  lowest  pitch  of  them  by  the  best  and 
highest  of  my  expressions),  I  must  with  the  utmost  deference  (the 
only  height  which  I  would  aspire  to  )  sincerely  own,  avow,  and  both 
with  hand  and  heart  subscribe  myself. 

My  Lord, 
Your  Honour's  ever  faithful, 

bumble,  and  obedient  Servant^ 
Robert  South. 

*  This  Dedication  refen  to  the  twelve  Mrmoiw  nest  following. 
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SERMON    XXIX. 

PART   I. 
THE  FATAI^   QIFLUENCE   OF  WORDS  AND   NAMES  FALSELY   APPLIED. 

[Showing  the  6nt  grand  instance  of  the  fatal  inflaeoce  of  worda  and  namea  frlaely  ^ 
plied,  in  the  late  aubveiaion  of  the  cfaorch  of  Bncland  by  the  maiickniB  caltamnea 
of  the  fanatic  party,  charging  her  with  popery  ana  supentition.] 

Isaiah  v.  20.* 
Woe  unto  them  thai  call  ml  good,  and  good  evUy  4rc. 

I  FORMERLY  made  an  entrance  upon  this  text  in  a  (tiscourse  bjr 
itself;  and  after  some  short  explication  of  the  terms,  and  something 
premised  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  main  design  and  fiiitfaer 
drift  of  the  words,  I  cast  the  whole  prosecution  of  them  under 
these  three  heads. 

First,  To  give  some  general  account  of  the  nature  of  good  and 
evil,  and  of  me  reason  upon  wluch  they  are  founded. 

Secondly,  To  show  that  the  way  by  which  good  and  evil  com- 
monly operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  is  by  those  respective  names 
and  appellations  by  which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to  the 
mind. 

Thirdly,  To  show  the  mischief  which  directly,  naturally,  and 
unavoidably  follows  from  the  misapplication  and  conftision  of  these 
names. 

These  three  thing;s,  I  say,  I  prosecuted  and  despatched  in  my 
first  and  general  discourse  upon  this  text  and  subject :  and  in 
this  my  second  and  following  discourses  upon  the  same,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  assign  the  several  instances,  in  which  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  then  mentioned  do  actually  show  themselves,  and  by 
sad  experience,  are  but  too  commonly  found  and  felt  in  most  of 
the  affairs  of  human  life.  And  here  we  are  to  strike  out  into  a 
veiy  large  field  indeed ;  for  could  all  of  them  be  recounted  in 
their  utmost  compass  and  comprehension,  they  would  spread  as 
far  and  wide  as  even  the  world  itself,  and  graq>  in  the  concerns 
of  all  mankind  put  together.  For  is  it  not  the  first  and  most 
universal  voice  of  human  nature,  "  Who  vrill  d)ow  us  any  good  ?" 
and  the  next  to  it,  "  Who  shaJl  deliver  us  firom  evil  .^"  Is  it  not 
the  sole  project  and  business  of  all  the  powers  and  fiaiculties  both 

*  The  first  aermon  upon  this  text  is  in  vol.  i.  page  334. 
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of  soul  and  body,  how  to  procure  us  those  tbmgs  that  may  help, 

3.nd  to  ward  off  those  that  may  hurt  us?    Is  it  not  the  great  end  of 

3.   rational  being  to  compass  and  acquire  to  itself  the  happiness  of 

this  world  by  what  it  enjoys,  and  to  secure  to  itself  the  enjoyment 

of  the  next  world  by  what  it  does?    And  is  there  any  third  thing 

3]legeable  in  which  a  man  can  be  concerned,  besides  what  he  is 

to  do  and  to  enjoy  ?  and  must  not  the  adequate  object  of  both  these 

V>e  good  ? 

But  then,  as  the  shadow  still  attends  the  body,  so  there  is  no  one 
thing,  relating  either  to  the  actions  or  enjoyments  of  man,  in  which 
lie  is  not  liaole  to  deception ;  no  good,  but  what,  looking  upon  its 
dark  side,  he  may  misjudge  to  be  evil ;  and  no  eyil,  but  what,  by 
a  false  li^ht,  he  may  imagine  to  be  good:  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be  sure  to  reach  him  by  an  elect  as  good  or  evil  as  its 
cause.  So  that  the  subject  here  before  us  is  as  lar^  as  good  and 
CTil,  as  comprehensive  as  right  judgment  and  mistake,  and  the 
effects  of  both  are  as  infinite,  numberless,  and  inconcetrable,  as  all 
the  particular  ways  and  means  by  which  a  man  is  capable  of  being 
deceived  and  made  miserable. 

But  since  to  rest  here,  and  take  up  only  in  universals,  would  be 
useless  and  unpfx>fitable ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  to  reckon  up  all  par- 
ticulars would  be  endless  and  impossible,  we  will  endeavour  to 
reduce  the  forementioned  fatal  effects  of  the  misapplication  of  those 
great  governing  names  of  good  and  evil  to  certain  heads,  and  those 
such  as  shall  take  in  the  principal  things  which  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  human  societies  depends  upon ;  which  I  conceive  to  be 
these  three. 

1st,  Religion.  2dly,  Civil  government.  And,  3rdly,  The  pri- 
vate interests  of  particular  person^. 

In  all  which,  if  we  find  the  scene  of  these  unhappy  effects  no 
where  so  full  and  lively  set  forth  as  here  amongst  ourselves,  I 
hope,  as  the  truth  will  be  altogether  as  great,  as  if  drawn  fit)m  all 
the  langdoms  and  nations  round  about  us ;  so  the  edification  will 
be  greater,  by  how  much  the  concern  is  nearer,  and  the  application 
more  particular. 

I.  And  first  /or  religum.  Religion  is  certainly  in  itself  the  best 
thing  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  as  certain,  that  as  it  has  been  managed 
by  some,  it  has  had  the  worst  effects:  such  being  the  nature,  or 
rather  the  fete  of  the  best  things,  to  be  transcendently  the  worst 
upon  corruption.  Forasmuch  as  the  operative  strength  of  a  thing 
may  continue  the  same,  when  the  quality  that  should  direct  the 
operation  is  changed ;  as  a  man  may  have  as  strong  an  arm  and  as 
sharp  a  sword  to  fight  with  in  a  bad  cause  as  in  a  good.  And 
surely  a  sadder  consideration  can  hardly  enter  into  the  heart  of  man, 
than  that  religion,  the  great  means  appointed  by  God  himself  for 
the  saving  of  souls,  should  be  so  often  made  by  men  as  efficacious 
an  instrument  of  their  destruction. 
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Now  (he  direful  and  mischievous  efiects  of  caUing  eood  eril,  and 
evil  goody  both  with  re^)ect  to  the  general  interest  of  religion,  and 
to  the  particular  state  of  it  amon^  ourselves,  will  sq^>ear  fiEom 
these  following  instances. 

1.  Some  men's  villanous  and  maUcious  calling  of  the  rehgioD  of 
the  church  of  inland,  poperv. 

2.  Their  calling  such  as  have  schismatically  deserted  its  com- 
munion, true  protestants. 

3.  Their  calling  the  late  subversion  of  the  church,  and  the  wfade 
government  of  it,  reformation. 

4.  Their  calling  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  behalf  of  the 
church,  persecution. 

5.  And  lastly,  their  calling  a  betraying  of  the  constitutions  of  the 
church  by  base  compliances  and  half-combrmity,  moderation. 

In  all  which  you  have  the  shallow,  brutish,  unthinking  multitnde 
worded  out  of  dieir  religion  by  the  worst  and  most  detested  appella- 
tions fastened  upon  the  best  of  things,  and  the  best  and  most  pba- 
sible  names  applied  to  the  very  worst. 

And  this  I  shall  demonstrate,  by  going  over  every  one  of  these 
as  distincdy  and  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

1.  And  first  for  that  masteipiece  of  fiedsehood  and  impudence, 
their  calling  and  traducing  the  reformed,  primitive,  and  apostoli- 
cal reli^on  of  the  church  of  England  by  the  name  of  /Mpery,  an 
application  of  the  word  popery  more  irrational  and  absurd,  if 
possible  than  the  thing  itaelf.  But  what  do  I  talk  of  the  thing 
itself?  when  scarce  one  in  five  thousand  of  the  loudest  and  fiercest 
exclaimers  against  popeiy,  knows  so  much  as  what  popeiy  means. 
Only  that  it  is  a  certain  word  made  up  of  six  letters,  that 
has  been  ringing  in  their  ears  ever  since  their  infancy,  and  that 
strangely  inflames,  and  transports,  and  sets  them  a  maddine  they 
know  not  why  nor  wherefore.  A  word  that  sounds  big  ana  hi^ 
in  the  mouths  of  carmen,  broommen,  scavengers,  and  watennen, 
on  a  6th  or  17th  of  November,  when  extortion  and  perjuiVy  in 
phce  and  power  think  fit  to  authorize  and  let  loose  the  rabble  to 
try  what  metal  the  government  is  made  of,  under  a  plausible  pre- 
tence of  buminff  the  pope,  together  with  a  fair  intimation  of  what 
they  lon^  to  be  doing  to  some  others,  whom  they  hate  much  worse. 
Concemmg  which,  oy  the  way,  I  think  that  there  never  was  so 

rt  a  compliment  passed  upon  the  pope  in  this  kingdom,  smce 
reformation,  as  when  the  pope's  picture  and  our  Saviour's 
picture  were  so  frequendy  burnt  by  the  same  hands  and  upon  the 
same  account.  We  veiy  well  know  the  design  of  these  men  in 
both,  but  cannot  so  well  tell  how  they  will  be  able  to  excuse  either 
the  sedition  of  the  one,  or  the  scandal  of  the  other ;  though  as  for 
the  pope,  I  dare  undertake,  that  all  the  hurt  that  the  fellows  either 
can  or  will  do  him,  shall  never  reach  him  any  further  than  in  his 
picture. 
But  to  return  to  the  charge  of  popery  made  against  the  church 
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of    "S^^land.      It   is  certainly  the  most  fifontless,  barebced  fie, 

and    the    iikC3St  fleaaeless  calainny,  that,  ever  was  dictated  by  the 

father   of  lies,  or  uttered  by  any  of  his  sons.     And  I  could  wish 

myself   l>ut   as  sure  of  my  own  salration,  as  I  am  that  those 

^wretches    stand  condemned  in  their  own  hearts  and  consciences 

iNrbile    they  are  charging;  this  upon  us.    Nevertheless,  since  the 

i^orld    is  -witness  that  &ey  have  made  the  charge,  and  therebv 

dniwn  and  abused  a  great  part  of  these  kingdoms  into  a  cursed, 

soul-ruining  schism,  let  us  take  an  estimate  of  the  villany  of  it  by 

these  t^wt>  considerations. 

Ist.  Of  the  mind  and  carriage  of  the  church  of  Rome,  both 
towards  the  beginners  and  the  supporters  of  the  reformation  of  the 
church  of  England. 

2ndly.  Of  the  several  articles  of  the  Romish  belief  compared 
with  the  belief  owned  and  professed  by  our  church. 

And  I  hope  by  these  two  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  what  is 
popery,  and  what  is  not. 

1st.  And  first  for  the  behaviour  or  carriage  of  the  church  of 
Rome  towards  us.    Surely  had  die  taken  us  either  fos  her  sons 
or  her  friends,  she  would  not  have  used  us  as  she  has  done.    For 
she   is  too  wise  to  diink  to  support  her  kingdom  by  dividing 
agunst  herself.    And  as  the  aposde  assures  us,  that  ^^no  man 
hateth  his  own  flesh,"  so  neither  doe»  any  church  anathematize, 
curse,  bum,  and  destroy  its  iaithfullest  and  most  beloved .  mem<- 
bers.     Fire  and  faggot,  racks  and  gibbets,  are  but  a  strange  sort 
of  love  tokens,  yet  such  as  the  church  of  Rome  has  still  £dlowed 
the   English  reformers  with.     We  stand  excommunicated  by  her 
as  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  there  has  not  a  minute  passed 
since  the  reformation  in  which  Ae  has  not  been  endeavouring 
our  destruction.     The  authors  and  compilers  of  our  liturgy  and 
book  of  homilies,  paid  down  tiieir  lives  for  these  books  at  the 
stake;  and  will  the  virulent,  unconscionable  fanatics  charge  and 
reproach  these  books  as  popish,  when  the  makers  and  assertors  of 
them  were  butchered  by  the  papists  for  their  being  so?    The 
fanatics  burnt   the  books,  and    the    papists    burnt   the  authors. 
By  the  former  I  hope  you  will  take  notice  how  much  the  fanatics 
abhor  popeir;  and  by  the  latter  how  much  the  papists  love  us. 
Love  indeed  is  usually  compared  to  a  fire,  but  I  never  yet  knew 
that  the  party  beloved  was  consumed  by  it.    The  papists  would 
bum   us  for  being  protestants,  and  the  fani^tics  woidd  cut  oui 
throats  for  being  papists.     And  now  if  you  would  learn  fiom 
hence  which  of  the  two  we  really  are,  I  suppose,  when  you  con- 
sider the  judging  abilities  of  both  parties,  you  will  easily  allow 
the  papists  to  understand  what  they  do  and  say  much  better  than 
the  fanatics.    But  let  us  now, 

2ndly.  In  the  next  place  consider  the  several  articles  of  the 
Romish  belief,  as  compared  with  the  belief  owned  and  professed  by 
our  church.    And  hete, 
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(1.)  First  of  all,  Does  the  chttfeh  of  England  own  tliat  pcune 
and  leading  article  of  all  popery,  the  pope's  supremacy,  an  article 
so  essential  to  the  grandeur  of  the  papacy,  that  without  it  the 
pope  himself  would  not  care  a  rush  for  all  the  rest  ?  No,  the  very 
comer-stone  of  the  English  reformation  was  laid  in  an  utter 
denial  and  disavowance  of  this  point,  for  which  our  kings  have 
lain  under  the  papal  curse,  and  the  kingdoms  been  exposed  to  tlie 
ambition  and  rage  of  foreigners.  And  as  we  begun,  so  we  have 
.continued  the  reformation,  by  placing  the  English  crown  and  the 
English  church-supremacy  upon  the  same  head:  and  it  is  miH^, 
if  our  oath  of  supremacy  to  the  king  should  consist  with  an 
allegiance  to  the  pope,  such  as  the  sottish,  senseless  fanatics  are 
still  charging  us  with. 

(2.)  In  the  second  place ;  Do  we  of  the  church  of  England 
admit  of  the  pope's  infallibility  ?  No  we  look  upon  it  as  a  sacri- 
legious invasion  of  an  attribute  too  great  and  high  for  any  but 
God  himself.  And  so  far  are  we  from  looking  upon  him  as  in* 
fallible,  that  we  do  not  own  him  so  much  as  a  judge  appointed 
by  Christ  to  receive  the  last  appeals  of  the  catholic  church  in 
matters  of  faith,  discipline,  or  any  thing  else ;  and  we  are  as 
little  concerned  whether  he  makes  his  decrees  and  pronounces 
his  decisions  in  cathedrd  or  extra  cathedram;  as  no  man  has  any 
other  or  better  thoughts  of  a  fox  while  he  is  in  his  hole  than  when 
he  is  out  of  it. 

(3.)  In  the  third  place;  Does  the  church  of  England  own  a 
transubstantiation  of  the  elements  in  the  sacrament  into  the 
natural  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  all  the  accidents  of  those  ele> 
ments  continuing  still  the  same?  No,  she  rejects  it  as  the  greatest 
defiance  of  reason,  and  depravation  of  religion,  that  ever  was 
obtruded  upon  the  belief  and  consciences  of  men,  and  as  a  panih 
dox,  that  by  destroying  the  judgment  of  some  about  sendble 
objects,  undermines  the  very  belief  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
certainty  of  jEaith  itself,  the  dbject  of  which  must  be  first  taken 
in  by  sense ;  and  withal  as  a  direct  cause  of  the  greatest  impiety 
in  practice,  which  is  idolatry,  and  that  of  the  very  worst  and 
meanest  land,  in  giving  divine  worship  to  a  piece  of  bread,  a 
thing  so  infinitely  contrary  to  all  the  principles  that  the  mind  of 
man  is  capable  of  judging  by,  that  if  it  could  be  made  appear 
that  the  gospel  did  really  afifirm  and  declare  diis  article  in  the 
very  same  sense  in  which  the  church  of  Rome  holds  it  since  the 
fourth  Lateran  council  under  Innocent  III.,  I  should  be  so  far 
from  believing  it  therefore,  that  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  any  rational  man  to  demur  to  the  divine  authority 
of  the  gospel  itself.  For  nothing  can  come  from  God  that  in- 
volves in  it  a  contradiction.  But  as  to  this  matter,  our  church 
has  sufficiently  declared  her  sense,  both  in  her  articles  and  in  her 
liturmr. 

the  fourth  place ;  Does  the  church  of  England  hold  the 


turgy. 
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divine  authority  of  unwritten  traditions,  equal  to  that  of  the  scrip- 
t;ureSj  or  written  word  of  God,  making  them  together  with,  and  as 
much  as  the  scriptures,  part  of  the  rule  of  faith  ?  The  church  of 
Home,  in  the  council  of  Trent,  positively  and  expressly  affirms  this. 
But  the  church  of  England  explodes  it  as  an  insufierable  derogation 
from  the  perfection  of  the  holy  scriptures ;  and  withal,  as  a  wide  and 
open  door,  through  which  the  church  of  Rome  has  let  in  so  many 
superstitious  fopperies  and  groundless  innovations  into  religion,  ana 
throu^  which  (claiming  as  she  does,  the  sole  power  of  declaring 
traditions)  she  may,  as  ner  occasions  serve,  let  in  as  many  more  as 
she  pleases. 

5.  In  the  fifth  place;  Does  the  church  of  England  hold 
auricular  or  private  confession  to  the  pri^,  as  an  integral  part 
of  repentance,  and  necessary  condition  of  absolution?  No]  the 
church  of  England  denies  such  confession  to  be  necessary ;  either 
necessitate  pneceptij  as  enjoined  by  any  law  or  command  of  God ; 
or  necessiUUe  mediiy  as  a  necessary  means  of  pardon  or  remission  of 
sins :  and  consequently  rejects  it  as  a  snare  and  a  burden  ground- 
lessly  and  tyxanmcally  imposed  upon  the  church ;  and  too  often  and 
easily  abused  in  the  Romish  communion  to  the  basest  and  most 
flagitious  purposes. 

JBut  so  much  of  private  confession,  as  may  be  of  spiritual  use  for 
the  disburdening  of  a  troubled  conscience,  unable  of  itself  to  master 
or  grapple  with  its  own  doubts,  by  imparting  them  to  some  knowing, 
discreet,  spiritual  person  for  his  advice,  and  resolution  about  them ; 
so  much  I  confess  the  church  of  England  does  approve,  advise,  and 
allow  of.  I  say,  it  does  advise  it,  and  that  as  a  sovereign  expedient, 
proper  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  thing,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  persons  otherwise  unable  to  satisfy  themselves,  but  by  no 
means  does  it  as  a  dnty  equally  and  universally  required 
of  all. 

(6.)  In  the,  sixth  place;  Does  the  church  of  England  hold 
purgatory,  together  with  its  appendant  doctrine  of  the  pope's 
power  to  release  souls  out  of  it,  and  without  which  the  pope 
would  be  little  or  nothing  concerned  for  it?  No,  our  church  re- 
jects it  as  a  fable,  and  has  quite  put  out  this  fire,  by  withdrawing 
the  fuel  that  only  can  keep  it  alive ;  to  wit,  the  doctrine  of  venicu 
sins,  with  that  other  of  merit,  and  of  works  of  supererogation. 

(7.)  In  the  seventh  and  last  place:  Does  the  church  of  Eng- 
land,  either  by  its  belief  or  practice,  own  that  article  about  the 
invocation  of  saints,  and  the  addressing  our  prayers  immediately 
to  them,  that  so  by  their  mediation  £ey  may  be  tendered  and 
made  acceptable  to  God?  No,  our  church  cashiers  the  whcde 
article,  as  contumelious  to,  and  inconsistent  with  the  infinitely 
perfect  mediatorship  and  intercession  of  Christ,  so  fully  declared 
in  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  "  There  is  one  Grod,  and  one  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus;"  a  mediator  too  great 
to  need  either  deputies  or  co-partners  in  the  discharge  of  that: 

Vol.  n.— 64  2  U 
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high  office.  Bestdes,  that  such  addresses  or  prayeis  to  tfie  aiiits 
cannot  possibly  be  made  by  us  in  faith  (which  yet  without  fiufli 
cannot  possibly  please  Goo),  since  we  ha^e  no  assurance  that 
they  hear  those  prayers,  or  hare  any  certain  or  distinct  know- 
ledge of  what  particularly  occurs  and  faUs  out  here  below; 
though  indeed  a  general  knowledge  of  the  common  constant  con- 
cems  of  the  chunSi,  by  reason  of  their  having  lived  in  the  woild, 
ouriit  with  great  reason  to  be  allowed  them.  But  &at  is  not 
sufficient  to  warrant  a  rational  invocation  of  them  upon  our  per- 
sonal and  particular  occasions,  since  a  particular  Imowledge  of 
these  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  or  argued  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  other. 

And  Sius  I  have  gone  over  seven  notable  branches  of   the 
Romish  faith,  and  there  are  many  more  of  the  like  nature  be- 
longing to  the  same  rotten  stock;  but  these  I  am  sure  are    the 
pripci^,  it  being  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  a  papist  without 
holding  these,  or  to  hold  these  without  being  a  papist.     But  now 
which  of  all  these  do  our  learned  mouthine  friends  of  the  fanatic 
party  prove  to  be  held  by  our  popish  church  of  England,  as 
they  call  it?     I  confess  my  thus  going  over  these  particulars 
in  our  church's  vindication,   cannot  but  have  been   a  needless 
trouble  to  most  of  mv  hearers,  as  well  as  to  myself;   it  being 
but  little  better  than  bringmg  so  many  arguments  to  prove  that 
it  is  not  midnight,  while  the  sun  shines  niU  in   a  man's  face. 
But  being  to  deal  with  the  height  of  impudence  and   ignorance 
in  conjunction,  and  with  a  sort  of  men  who  abound  with   ig- 
noramuses in  the  trial  of  spiritual,  as  well  as  temporal  matters,  I 
thought  fit  for  their  sake  to  come  to  particulars,  and  by  a  kind 
of  inductive  demonstration,  to  prove  to  their  wonderful  and  profound 
understandings,  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  six ;  and  that  what 
contradicts,  overthrows,  and  destroys  every  article  of  popeiy,  is  not, 
cannot  be  popery.    No ;  though  die  whole  faction  should,  with  a 
nemine  amtradicenUy  vote  it  to  be  so. 

And  perhaps  those  wretches  never  did  real  popeiy  so  great 
a  service,  nor  gave  their  popi^  plot  so  mortd  a  wound,  as 
when  tripping  up  the  heels  of  their  own  narratives,  by  the 
advice  of  some  half-witted  Ahitophels,  they  began  to  stretch  the 
imputation  of  popery  even  to  the  chtuich  of  England  too,  calling 
all  of  its  communion  papists  in  masquerade.  But  thanl^  be  to 
God,  that  the  mask  they  provided  for  us  has  pretty  well  taken  off 
the  mask  from  themselves,  and  that  their  wisdom  has  not  been 
altogedier  so  great  as  their  malice;  for  it  is  manifest  that  tfaey 
have  not  actcS  as  the  wisest  men  in  the  world,  the  merciful 
and  ^ood  providence  of  God  very  frequently  ordering  things  so, 
that  m  great  villanies  there  is  often  such  a  mixture  of  the  fi^ol, 
as  quite  spoils  the  whole  project  of  the  knave. 

Li  the  mean  time,  let  popery  be  as  bad  as  any  one  would  have 
it,  yet  for  all  that  let  us  not  be  deceived  with  words.    We  are 
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men,  and  let  us  not  sell  our  lives  and  our  estates,  our  reason  and 

religion,    for  wind  and  noise.    For  where  the  thing  exclaimed 

against   is    extremely  bad,  yet  if  the  persons  that  exclaim  against 

it  are  certainly  much  worse,  worse,  in  their  principles,  worse  in 

their  practices,  you  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  rogueiy  at  the 

bottom  ;    and  that  how  plausibly  soever  things  may  pass  as  they 

are    heard,  they  would    look  very  scurvily  if  they  were  seen. 

Something,  no  doubt,  is  designed  that  is  not  declared,  but  what 

that   is    I   will  not  presume  to  determine  from  an  inspection  of 

men's    hearts:    only  it   having    been  always  accounted  a  very 

rational    and  allowed  way  to  ludge  what  may  be,  by  what  has 

been ;     you  may  remember,  that    about  forty  years    smce   this 

word    popery  served  such  as  brandish  it  about  the  ears  of  the 

government  now,  as  an  effectual  engine  to  pull  down  the  monarchy 

to  the  ground,  to  destroy  episcopacy  root  and  branch,  and  to  rob 

the  church,  and  almost  all  honest  men,  to  the  last  fiaurthinff.    From 

which  it  appears  to  be  a  very  easy,  natural,  and  hardly  to  be 

avoided  inference,  that  the  very  same  means,  used  by  the  veiy  same 

sort  of  men,  are  and  must  be  intended  to  compass  and  bring  about  the 

very  same  ends  once  again.    And  if  so,  it  is  left  to  you  to  consider, 

whether  it  can  become  sober  and  wise  men  (especially  in  such  great 

concerns)  to  be  deceived  by  the  same  cheat.    And  thus  I  nave 

given  you  both  the  short  and  the  long,  the  top  and  the  bottom,  of 

all  these  enormous  outcries  against  popery,  together  with  an  account 

how  the  church  of  England  comes  to  be  part  of  the  church  of 

Rome,  while  it  stands  excommunicated  by  it,  and  actually  cut 

off  from  it, 

2.  And  now  in  the  second  place  to  show,  that  the  men  whom  we 
have  been  dealing  with  are  no  less  artists  in  calling  evil  good,  than 
in  sumaming  good  evil ;  as  they  have  imposed  the  name  of  papists 
upon  us,  so  they  have  bestowed  that  of  true  prokstctrUs  upon  them- 
selves ;  both  of  them  certainly,  with  equal  truth  and  propriety. 
But  they  must  not  think  to  cany  it  off  so :  for  how  popular  and 
plausible  soever  the  name  of  protestant  may  sound,  it  is  not  that 
which  can  or  will  credit  or  commend  fanatidsm;  but  &naticism 
will  be  sure  to  embaae  and  discredit  that.  For  names  neither  do 
nor  can  alter  things,  but  ill  things  will  in  the  issue  certainly  foul  and 
disgrace  the  best  names.  But  are  these  men  (who  have  thus  dubbed 
themselves  true  protestants^  in  good  earnest  such  mortal  enemies 
to  popeiy  and  the  popish  mterest,  as  tliey  pretend  themselves  to 
be?  ^If  they  are,  they  will  do  well  to  satisfj^  many  wise  and  con- 
sidering men  in  the  world  about  some  things  that  they  cannot 
so  weu  satisfy  themselves  in,  nor  reconcile  the  reality  of  such 
pretences  to. 

(1.)  As  first,  how  came  the  old  puritans  and  fiinatics  all  on 
the  sudden  to  be  so  more  than  ordinarily  troublesome  to  the 
^yemment,  when  the  Spanish  armada  in  eighty-eight,  breath* 
mg  nothing  but  popery  and  destruction  to  England,  was  hovas 
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ing  over  our  coasts,  ready  to  grasp  us  as  a  certain  pr^  ?  And  in 
like  manner,  how  came  they  to  grow  so  extremely  crank  and  confi- 
dent, and  importune  both  upon  church  and  state,  just  before  and 
about  the  time  of  the  powder-treason?  Both  which  remarkable 
passages,  with  some  more  of  the  like  nature,  have  been  particuiaily 
taken  notice  of  by  such  as  have  written  of  the  afiairs  of  those  limes. 
Now  that  while  the  papists  were  attacking  the  government  on  the 
one  side,  the  puritans  should  faHll  upon  it  on  the  other,  and  that  both 
these  parties  should  so  exactly  keep  time  together  in  troubling  it, 
if  there  were  not  something  of  peculiar  harmony,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  unison  correspondence  between  them,  requires,  in  my 
poor  judgment,  a  more  than  ordinary  reach  of  understanding  to 
conceive. 

(2.)  If  the  papists  and  the  fanatics  are  reaUy  so  opposite  to  one 
another,  how  came  it  to  pass  that  while  they  sat  together  in  parlia- 
ment, they  constantly  also  voted  toother  in  all  thmgs  that  mi^t 
tend  to  the  weakening  and  undermmin^  of  our  church  ?  Both  of 
them,  with  one  heart  and  voice,  promotmg  indulgences  and  compre- 
hensions, and  such  other  arts  and  methods  of  destroying  us.  So  that 
in  all  such  cases  out  church  was  sure  to  find  an  equally  spiteful 
attack  from  both  sides. 

(3.)  If  these  two  parties  are  so  extremely  contrary  as  they  pre- 
tend to  be,  what  is  the  cause  now-a-days  that  none  associate,  accom- 
pany, and  visit  one  another  with  that  peculiar  friendliness,  intimacy, 
and  familiarity,  with  which  the  Romanists  visit  the  nonconformists, 
and  the  nonconformists  them?  So  that  it  is  generally  observed 
in  the  country,  that  none  are  so  gracious  and  so  sweet  upon  one 
another  as  the  rankest  papists  and  the  most  noted  fonatics:  of 
which  I  will  not  pretend  to  know  the  reason,  though  I  doubt  not 
but  they  do. 

(4.)  I  would  gladly  know,  what  can  be  alleged  why  the  papists 
never  write  agamst  the  nonconformists ;  though  they  are  never  so 
much  reviled,  and  sometimes  written  against  by  them,  unless  it 
be,  that  the  papists  know  their  friends  under  any  disguise,  and 
can  easily  pardon  a  few  rude  words  spoken  against  them,  in 
consideration  of  many  real  services  done  for  them?  However, 
their  great  silence  towards  them  in  such  cases  must  needs  pro- 
ceed from  one  of  these  two  things,  either  from  love  or  from  con- 
tempt; if  from  the  first,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  papists  look 
upon  them  as  their  friends;  if  from  the  latter,  then  they  look 
upon  them  as  very  contemptible  adversaries.  And  they '  are 
free,  for  me,  to  pass  under  which  of  these  two  characters  they 
please. 

(5.)  If  popery  and  fanaticism  are  so  irreconcilable  as  our  true 
protestants  woula  bear  us  in  hand  that  they  are,  how  come  we  by 
that  extraordinary  discovery  made  by  them  of  late  years,  that  the 
late  blessed  king  Charles  1.  was  murdered  by  the  papists?  For 
all  that  visibly  acted  in  that  helli^  tragedy,  were  that  traitorous 
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Tracked  remaiiKler  of  the  house  of  commons^  together  with  th^ir 
high  court  of  justice,  and  the  officers  of  their  rebel  army:  the 
names  of  all  which  are  known,  and  stand  upon  record.  So  that 
if  the  king  was  murdered  by  papists,  it  is  evident  that  these  men 
were  the  papists.  For  we  all  know  who  they  were  who  cut  off 
the  king.  And  we  are  now  at  length  beholden  to  the  faction  ibr 
telling  us  also  what  they  were.  However,  it  seems  many  were 
engaged  in  this  murder  under  masks  and  vizards,  besides  the 
executioner. 

These  things  I  thought  fit  to  remark  to  you;  from  which  yet 
I  will  not  positively  affirm,  that  such  as  call  themselves  true 
protestants,  are  either  indeed  papists  themselves,  or  by  a  very 
close  confederacy  united  to  them;  I  say,  I  will  not  positively 
affirm  it ;  only  the  forementioned  objections  being  all  of  them 
founded  upon  known  matter  of  fact,  I  shall  here  leave  these 
with  them ;  and  they  may  if  they  please,  and  can  at  their  leisure, 
answer  them. 

In    the    meantime,  there    is  one    thing  which    I  cannot   but 

Sbserve  upon  them,  as  veiy  material,  ana  fit  to  be  laid  in  their 
ish  for  ever;  which  is  this:  that  if  any  branch  of  the  royal 
&mily  has  unhappily  drank  in  any  thing  of  the  popish  contagion, 
these  who  call  themselves  true  protestants,  are  of  all  men  breath- 
ing the  most  improper  to  decry^  or  so  much  as  to  open  their 
mouths  against  any  such  person  upon  that  account.  For  they 
must  thank  themselves  for  it,  who  forcibly  plucked  the  children 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  best  father  and  the  firmest  protestant 
in  the  world,  and  sent  them  into  foreign  countries,  there  to  con- 
verse with  snares  and  traps,  and  to  support  their  lives  with  the 
hazard  of  their  faith,  flying  from  such  protestants  for  safety  and 
shelter  amongst  the  papists.  A  staggering  consideration,  let  me 
tell  you,  to  persons  of  such  tender  years* 

But  had  that  blessed  prince  been  suffered  to  spin  out  the 
full  thread  of  his  innocent  life  in  peace  and  prosperity,  none 
had  issued  from  his  royal  loins  but  what  he  himself  would  have 
tutored  and  bred  up  to  such  a  knowledge  of,  and  adherence 
to  the  church  of  England,  that  it  should  not  have  been  in  the 
power  of  all  the  papists  and  Jesuits  under  heaven  to  have  shaken 
them  in  their  religion. 

So  that  the  great  seducers  were  Cromwell  and  his  fellow 
rebels,  who,  by  banishing  the  royal  family,  cast  them  into  the 
very  jaws  of  popery  and  seduction,  and  not  only  led,  but  drove 
them  into  temptation.  And  now  will  these  fellows  plunge  men 
over  head  and  ears  in  a  ditch,  and  then  knock  out  their  brains  for 
having  a  spot  upon  their  clothes?  kindle  a  flame  round  about 
them,  and  then  with  tragical  outcries  reproach  them  for  being 
singed?  do  all  that  ihey  can,  compassing  even  sea  and  land  to 
make  a  proselyte  to  popery,  and  then  stnp  him  of  his  inheritance 
for  being  so?    0  the  equity,   reason,   and   humanity  of  a  true 

2u2 
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piotestent  fimatic  zeal!  much  according  to  die  devil's  meAod, 
nrst  to  draw  men  to  sm^  and  then  to  damn  and  destroy  tfacm 
for  it. 

Upon  the  whole  matter,  we  are  eternally  bound  to  thank  our  good 
God  for  all  of  the  royal  &mily  that  have  not  been  perverted  to 

r»pery ;  and  to  thank  the  rebels  and  ibnatics  if  any  bare.  And  so 
leave  these  zealots  to  make  good  their  claim  to  this  new  diatiiH 
guishing  title,  and  to  prove  themselves  true  protestants,  if  they  can, 
without  either  truth  or  protestanism  belonging  to  them. 

3.  A  third  misapplied  word,  b^  which  these  men  have  done  no 
small  mischief  to  reli^on,  is,  their  calling  the  late  sacrilegious  sain- 
version  of  the  disciplme,  orders,  and  whole  frame  of  our  churchy  by 
the  name  of  refcrmaiian  ;  a  word  which  (as  taking  as  it  is  to  tl^ 
ear)  has  yet  some  years  since  raised  such  a  war  m  the  state,  and 
caused  such  a  schism  in  the  church,  as  hardly  any  place  or  age  can 
parallel;  a  word  which  has  cost  this  kingdom  aliove  a  hundred 
thousand  lives,  which  has  pulled  down  the  sovereignty,  levelled  the 
nobility,  and  destroyed  the  hierarchy,  and  filling  all  with  blood, 
rapine,  and  confusion,  reformed  the  best  of  mona^^es  into  an 
anarchy,  and  the  happiest  of  islands  into  an  Aceldama ;  and  doubt- 
less that  must  needs  be  a  blessed  seed  that  can  thrive  in  no  soil,  till 
it  be  ploughed  up  with  war  and  desolation,  and  watered  with  the 
blood  of  its  inhabitants. 

But  if  we  will  needs  be  at  this  reforming  work  once  more,  it 
will  concern  us  to  consider  first  what  we  are  to  reform  boai ;  but 
that  is  quickly  answered,  that  the  old  plea  must  proceed  upon  the 
old  pretence;  and  that  we  must  reibrm  from  popery  and  super- 
stition.  But  for  this  we  have  already  shown,  by  going  over  the 
principal  parts  of  popery,  that  not  one  of  them  all  can  be  found 
m  our  church;  and  if  so,  where  and  how  then  shall  we  be 
furnished  with  popery  for  reformation- work  ?  Why,  I  will  tell 
you ;  there  are  certain  lands  and  revenues  which  the  church  is 
yet  possessed  of,  and  that  with  as  full  right  as  any  man  does  or 
can  hold  his  temporal  estate  by,  which  an  old  surfeited  avarice,  not 
well  able  to  gor^  any  more,  either  for  shame  or  satiety,  thought 
fit  to  leave  remaining  in  the  church  still.  And  this  is  die  popeij 
that  with  men  of  a  large  and  sanctified  swallow  we  stand  guilty  of, 
and  ought  by  all  means  to  be  reformed  firom.  For  with  a  certain 
sort  of  men  there  can  be  no  such  thin^  as  a  thorough  reformation 
till  the  clergy  are  all  clothed  in  pnmitive  ra^,  and  brought 
to  lick  salt  at  the  end  of  their  table,  who  thmk  the  crumbs 
that  fall  from  it  much  too  good  for  them.  But  thanks  be  to  (Sod 
it  is  not  come  to  this  pass  yet,  nor,  till  the  government  falls  bto 
such  as  grasped  at  it  some  years  since  (which  God  forbid),  is  it 
ever  like  to  do. 

Well,  but  if  we  are  thus  at  a  loss  to  find  any  thins  like 
popeiy,  besides  the  popery  of  church  lands,  for  us  to  be  reformed 
from ;    let  us  in  the  next  place  consider  who  are  to  be  cor 
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reformers.  And  for  diis,  such  as  appear  foremost  and  ciy  loudest 
for  reformation,  are  a  sort  of  men  greatly  branded  mih  the 
infamous  note  of  atheism  and  irreligion,  debauchery  and  sensu- 
ality, lust  and  uncleanness ;  so  that  although  we  cannot  see  what 
^vre  are  to  be  reformed  from,  yet  we  may  rairly  perceive  what  we 
are  like  to  be  reformed  to.  A  reformation  proceeding  in  such 
Iiands  being  in  all  probabUity  likely  to  prove  much  after  the 
same  rate,  as  if  upon  those  disorders  and  abuses  mentioned  to 
have  been  in  the  church  of  Corinth,  St.  Paul  should  of  all  others 
have  singled  out  and  written  to  the  bcestuous  Corinthian  to  reform 
them. 

But  to  give  you  a  remarkable  instance  of  what  kind  of  sense  of 
religion  these  reformers  of  it  have  had  fipom  first  to  last : — ^when  that 
reproach  and  scandal  to  Christianity,  Hugh  Peters,  held  a  discourse 
with  the  arch*rebel  his  master  upon  the  mutinying  of  the  army 
about  St.  Albans,  and  things  then  seemed  to  be  m  a  scurvy  doubt- 
ful posture,  this  wretch  encouraged  him  not  to  be  dismayed 
with  the  discontents  of  the  soldiery,  but  accosting  them  resolutely  to 
go  on,  as  he  had  done  all  along,  and  to  '^fox  them  a  little  more 
with  religion,"  and  no  doubt  he  snould  be  able  to  cany  his  point  at 
last.  A  blessed  expression  this,  '^Fox  them  with  religion!"  and 
fit  to  come  from  the  mouth  of  a  noted  {H-eacher  of  reiimon,  and 
a  prime  reformer  of  it  also;  but  however,  very  suitable  to  the  person 
that  uttered  it,  who  died  as  he  lived,  with  astupified  seared  con- 
science, and  went  out  of  the  world  foxed  with  something  else  beside 
religion. 

4.  A  fourth  abused  name  or  word  by  which  the  foction  is  everjr 
day  practising  upon  the  church,  and  the  government  of  it,  is,  thetr 
miscalling  the  execution  of  the  laws  made  in  behalf  of  the  church, 
persecution.  Now  since  the  ten  persecutions  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians by  the  heathen  emperors,  in  the  first  ages  of  ^Cfaristianitv, 
the  word  persecution  is  deservedly  become  of  a  very  odious  and  lU 
import.  And  therefore  without  any  more  ado,  our  fanatics  (who  are 
no  small  artists  at  disguising  things  with  names  which  belong  not 
to  them)  presently  clap  this  vile  word,  like  a  fireship,  upon  the 
government  and  the  laws,  and  doubt  not  by  this  to  blow  them  up  or 
bum  them  down  in  a  little  time.  And  indeed  with  the  brutish  rab- 
ble, who  take  words  not  as  they  signify,  but  as  they  sound,  the  arti- 
fice, has  gone  very  for,  the  great  disturbers  of  the  church  by  this 
sophistry  passing  for  innocent,  and  the  laws  themselves  being  made 
the  only  malefactors. 

But  setting  aade  noise  and  partiality,  I  would  gladly  know  why 
such  as  suiTer  capitally  by  the  hand  of  justice  at  Tyburn,  should 
not  be  as  high  and  loud  in  their  clamours  ajrainst  persecution 
as  these  men  ?  If  you  say  that  those  persons  sufler  for  felony,  but 
these  for  their  conscience ;  I  answer  ttat  there  is  as  much  reason 
for  a  man  to  plead  conscience  for  the  breach  of  one  law,  as  for  die 
breach  of  another,  where  the  matter  of  the  law  is  either  good  or 
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indifierent,  and  both  one  and  the  other  stand  enforced  by  suffioent 
authority. 

And  possibly  the  highwayman  will  tell  you  that  he  cannot  m 
conscience  sufier  himself  to  starve ;  and  that  without  taking  a  purse 
now  and  then  he  must  starve,  since  '^  dig  he  cannot,  and  to  beg  he 
is  ashamed."  But  now  if  you  will  look  upon  this  as  a  very  unsatis- 
factory plea  to  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  law,  as  no  doubt  it  is  a 
very  msolent  and  a  very  senseless  one ;  I  am  sure  upon  the  san«e 
grounds  all  the  pleas  and  apologies  jfbr  the  noncomfonnists  (thou^ 
made  by  some  conformists  themselves)  are  every  whit  as  senseless 
and  irrational. 

But  as  to  the  plea  of  conscience,  I  shall  only  say  this,  that  I  will 
undertake  to  demonstrate  to  any  one  possessed  of  the  least 
of  sense  and  reason,  tbat  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  such 
as  government  in  the  world,  where  the  subject  is  allowed  to  pie 
his  private  conscience  in  bar  of  the  execution  of  the  laws.  For  if 
while  the  prince  is  to  govern  by  law,  the  law  is  to  be  governed  by 
the  subject's  conscience,  wheresoever  the  name  and  title  of  sove- 
reignty may  be  lodged,  the  power  is  undoubtedly  in  those  who 
overrule  the  law. 

And  now  if  this  pitiful  sham  and  term  of  art,  persecuticMi, 
shall  be  able  to  screen  those  spiritual  riots  and  seditious  meet- 
ings, that  look  so  terribly  upon  the  government,  from  the  justice 
of  it,  how  can  it  possibly  be  safe?  For  the  design  of  conven- 
ticles is  not  to  worship  God  in  another  and  a  purer  way  (as  they 
cant  it),  but  to  adjust  the  numbers,  to  learn  the  strength,  and  to  fix 
the  correspondence  of  the  party,  and  thereby  to  prepare  and  muster 
them  for  a  new  rebellion ;  and  the  design  of  a  rebellion  is,  for  those 
that  have  not  estates  to  serve  themselves  upon  those  that  have. 
This  is  the  sum  total  of  the  business.  And  thus  much  for  this 
other  trick  that  the  fection  would  trump  upon  the  government  of  the 
church,  by  loading  the  execution  of  its  laws  (whicn  is  the  vital  sup- 
port of  all  governments)  with  the  abhorred  name  of  persecution. 
But  now, 

5.  In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  us  come  to  the  principal 
engine  of  all,  which  is  their  prosecuting  the  worst  of  designs 
against  the  best  of  churches,  under  the  harmless  gilded  name  of 
moderation^  than  which  can  any  thing  look  milder,  or  sound 
better?  For  as  justice  is  the  support  of  government,  so  modera- 
tion and  equity  is  the  very  beauty  and  ornament  of  justice  itself. 
And  what  is  all  virtue  but  a  moderation  of  excesses?  a  mean 
that  keeps  the  balance  of  the  soul  even,  neither  suffering  it  to 
rise  too  high  on  one  side,  nor  to  fall  too  low  on  the  other  ?  And 
does  not  Solomon,  the  wisest  of  men,  commend  it,  by  condemning 
the  contrary  quality,  in  "being  righteous  over-much?"  Eccles. 
vii.  16.  And  is  not  also  one  of  the  best  of  men,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles,  St.  Paul  himself,  alleged  in  praise  of  the 
same?    Phil.  iv.  5,  "Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto  all 
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men."  And  possibly  some  bibles,  of  a  later  and  more  correct 
edition,  DHav  by  this  tirae  have  improved  the  text,  by  putting 
**  trimming"  into  (he  margin.  So  that  you  see  that  there  could 
not  be  a  more  plausible  nor  a  more  authentic  word  to  gull  and 
manage  the  rabble,  and  to  carry  on  a  design  by,  than  Ais  of 
'moderation, 

But  have  we  never  vet  heard  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ? 
nor  of  a  sort  of  men  who  can  smile  in  your  fiice  while  they  are 
about  to  cut  your  throat?  And  for  these  fellows,  who  have  all 
along  hitherto  handled  our  church  with  the  hands  of  Esau,  how 
come  they  now  all  on  a  sudden  to  bespeak  it  wifli  the  voice  of  Ja- 
cob ?  Certainly,  therefore,  there  is  something  more  than  ordinary 
couched  under  this  beloved  word  of  theirs,  moderation.  And  if 
you  would  have  a  true  and  short  account  of  it,  as  by  persecution 
they  mean  the  execution  of  those  laws  that  would  suppress  noncon- 
formity ;  so  by  moderation  they  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  encouraging  and  supporting  of  nonconformity  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  those  laws.  This  is  the  thing  which  is  meant  and  driven  at 
by  them. 

But  then  you  are  still  to  understand,  that  this  is  to  be  done 
dexterously  and  decently,  and  in  a  creeping,  whining,  sanctified 
dialect,  and  such  as  may  not  too  much  alarm  the  government,  by 
telling  it  plainly  and  roundly  what  they  would  be  at;  for  that 
would  be  more  haste  than  good  speedy  As  for  instance,  to 
break  in  rudely  aiid  downright  upon  the  church,  and  to  ciy  out, 
**Awa^  with  your  superstitious  liturgy;  we  will  have  no  stint- 
ing of  the  Spirit!  Away  with  your  popbh  canons;  we  are  a 
free-bom  people,  and  must  have  our  liberty,  both  as  men  and  as 
Christians!  Away  with  your  gowns,  hoods,  and  surplices,  and 
other  such  rags  and  trumpery  of  the  whore  of  Babylon!  Down 
with  bishops  and  archbishops,  deans  and  chapters ;  we  will  have 
nothing  of  them  but  their  lands!  Repeal,  abrogate,  and  take 
away  all  laws  for  conformity,  and  against  conventicles,  which 
are  held  as  a  rod  over  the  good  people  of  God,  the  sober,  indus- 
trious, trading  part  of  the  nation."  Now  I  say,  though  a  gracious 
heart  (as  they  call  their  own)  is  big  with  all  and  every  one  of 
these  designs,  yet  it  is  not  time  nor  prudence  to  cry  out  till 
there  be  strength  to  bring  forth:  and,  therefore  instead  of  all 
these  boisterous  assaults,  the  «ame  thing  is  much  better  and 
more  hopefully  carried  on  in  a  lower  strain,  and  a  softer  ex- 
pression. As,  "Pray  use  moderation,  gentlemen.  Moderation 
IS  the  virtue  of  virtues.  Moderation  bids  fair  to  be  a  mark  of 
regeneration,  it  is  a  healing,  uniting,  protestant-reconciling 
grace ;  and,  therefore,  since  by  our  good  will  we  would  neither 
obey  tfie  laws,  nor  suffer  for  disobeying  them,  be  sure  above  all 
things  that  you  use  moderation,^^     Wdl,  the  advice  you  see  is 

Sood,  especially  for  those   that  give  it:    but  how  is  this  to  be 
one?     Why  thus:    suppose  one,  in   the  first  place,  a  church 
Vol-  n.— 66 
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govemof,  and  that  he  comes  to  understand  that  such  and  sock 
of  his  clergy  exercise  their  ministry  in  a  constant  neglect  of  ihe 
rules,  rites,  and  orders  of  the  church?  Why,  with  great  pro* 
dence  and  gravitjr  he  is  to  take  no  notice  of  it.  Is  the  surplice 
and  the  ecclesiastical  habit  laid  aside  ?  Why,  still  he  is  to  piae- 
tise  the  grace  of  connivance,  and  to  wink  hard  at  this  too.  Is 
the  service  of  the  church  read  brokenly,  slovenly,  imperfecdy, 
and  by  halves  ?  Why,  he  is  to  sufier  this  also,  and  to  make  no 
words  of  it.  Does  any  one  presume  to  preach  doctrines  quite 
contrary  to  some  of  the  articles  of  the  church?  Why,  in  this 
case,  if  the  preacher  offends,  the  bishop  is  to  silence  only  himseE 
And  if  at  any  time  there  happens  a  contest  between  a  clergyman 
and  some  potent  neighbour,  about  the  rights  and  dues  of  his 
living,  he  is  presently  to  cajole  and  side  with  that  potent  op- 
pressmg  neighbour,  and  to  snub  and  discountenance  the  poor 
clergyman  for  not  suffering  himself  to  be  oppressed,  defrauded, 
and  undone  quietly,  and  without  complaint.  And  this  is  some 
(though  not  all)  of  that  moderation,  which  some  now-a-days 
require  in  a  church  governor,  and  which  in  due  time  cannot  £ul  to 
have  the  very  same  effect  upon  the  church,  which  the  continual 
hewing  and  hacking  at  a  tree  must  naturally  have  towards  the  fell- 
ing it  down. 

Well,  but  in  the  next  plaee  we  will  suppose  another  man  a 
justice  of  peace.  And  if  so,  let  him  not  concern  himself  to  lay 
this  or  that  factious  conventicle-preacher  by  the  heels,  as  the  law 
and  his  office  require  him  to  do.  But  if  he  must  needs,  for  shame  or 
fear,  so/netimes  make  a  show,  at  least,  of  searching  after  this 
precious  man,  let  him,  however,  send  him  timely  notice  thereof 
underhand,  that  so  the  justice  may  &irly  and  judiciously  search  for 
that  which  he  is  sure  not  to  find  ;  according  to  that  of  the  poet, 
htud  qtuBTOf  quod  invenire  nolo.  Moreover,  if  there  chance  to  be  a 
conventicle,  or  unlawful  meeting,  just  under  his  nose,  let  him  not 
disturb  or  break  it  up ;  for  alas !  those  that  are  of  it  are  a  sort  of 
peaceable  well-meaning  people,  who  meet  only  to  serve  God  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences.  Possibly,  indeed,  some  of  the  chief  of 
them  may  have  fought  their  king  heretofore  at  Edgehill,  Marston 
Moor,  Naseby,  or  Worcester ;  but  that  is  past  long  since,  and  they 
are  resolved  never  to  do  so  again,  till  they  are  better  able  than  at 
present  (to  their  sorrow)  they  find  themselves  to  be.  And  this  is 
some  of  the  moderation  which  is  required  to  a  magistrate  or  justice 
of  peace,  so  called,  I  conceive,  for  sitting  still,  holding  his  peace, 
and  doing  nothmg. 

But  then,  lastly,  if  a  parliament  be  sitting,  oh!  that  above  all 
others  is  the  proper  time  for  such  as  are  men  of  sobriety  and 
zeal,  and  understand  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  forsooth,  to 
manif&st  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  sufferings  of  the  brotherhood, 
and  in  behalf  of  ^eir  old  puritan  friends  to  pimp  for  bills  of 
imioo,  ^ompiehennon,  or  toleration.      And  this>  you  ,are  to  know, 
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is  a  principal  branch  of  that  moderation  which  has  been  practiaed 

l>y   several  worthy  and  graye  men  of  the  churoh  of  England,  aa 

they  are  pleased  (little  to  the  church's  honour  I  am  sure)  to  style 

themselves;  and  which  is  more,  it  was  practised  by  them  at  a  cer* 

tain  critical  juncture  of  affairs  not  many  years  since,  when  a  cleigy- 

man   could  hardly  pass  the  cihr  streets  without  beug  reviled,  nay 

spit  upon,  as  serend,  to  my  knowledge,  actually  were.     And  I 

hope,  though  we  ehurchmen  had  been  blind  beiore,  so  much  dirt 

and  spittle  so  bestowed  might  (without  a  miracle)  have  opened  our 

eyes  then. 

And  now,  when  both  sense  and  experience,  as  broad  as  day- 
light, has  shown  us  what  the  party  means  by  popery,  what  by 
true   protestantism,  and  what  by  reformation,  and  the  hke;   is 
this  a  time  of  day  for  any  who  profess  and  own  themselves  of 
the   chuich  of  England,  to  play  fikst  and  loose,  to  trim  it  and 
trick  it,  and  prevaricate  with  die  church  bv  new  schemes  and 
models,  new  amendments  and  abatements  of  its  orders  and  dis- 
cipline, in  &vour  of  a  restless  implacable  faction,  whidi  breathes 
nothing  less  than  its  utter  destruction?    Has  not  the  church  of 
England  cause,  above  all  other  churches  in  the  world,  to  com- 
plain aod  ory  out,  ^*  These  are  the  wounds  which  I  have  received 
m  tlie  house  of  my  friends?      My  constitution    is  undermined 
and  weakened,  my  laws  broken,  my  liturgy  despised,  my  doc- 
trines impugned,  and  a    kind  of  new  gospel  brou^t  in,  and 
millions  of  souls  drawn  from  my  communion;  and  all  this  dis- 
honour done  me,  not  only  by  my  open  avowed  enemies,  but 
chiefly  and    most   effectually  by  such,  as    have  subscribed   my 
articles  and   canons,  such  as  have  eaten  my  bread,  and  have 
worn  my  preferments;  these  are  the  men  who  have  brou^t  me 
to  this   low,  languislung,  and    consumptive  condition,  by  their 
treacherous  compliances,  and  their  ftlse  expedients,  while  I  was 
still  calling  for  their  help  and  support,  by  diat  which  only  under 
God  coula  or  can  preserve  me  a  strict,  thorough,  ^nd  impartial 
observation  of  my  laws."    For  this  I  say,  and  will  mamtain, 
that  the  church  of  England,  as  to  its  external  state  and  condi- 
tion in  this  world,  stands  upon  no  other  bottom,  ttid  can  be 
upheld  by  no  other  methods,  but  a  vigorous  execution  of  her 
laws  on  the  one  side,  and  a  constant,  uniform,  unreserved  con* 
fonnity  to  th«B  on  the  others    And  all  other  ways  are  but  the 
palliated,  remedies  and  the  fallacious  prescriptions  of  quacks  and 
mountebanks,  and  spiritual  Pontsus's,  such  as  wise  men  would* 
never  advise,  nor  good  men  approve  of:  and  such  as,  by  skin- 
ning over  her  wounds  for  the  present  (though  probably  not  So 
much  as  that  neither)  will  be  sure  to  cure  tnem  into  an  aftei- 
rottenness  and  suppuration,  and  infallibly  thereby  at  length  pro-. 
core  her  dissolution.    And  for  my  owj^part,  I  fully  believe  that . 
this  was  the  veiy  thing  designed  by  these  men  all  along.    For  I 
dare  aver,  that  if  that  one  project. of  union^  as^it  was  laid,  had 
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taken  place,  it  would  hare  done  more  to  the  breaking  our  dnuth 
in  pieces,  and  to  the  bringing  in  of  popery  by  those  breaches, 
than  the  papists  themselves  have  been  able  to  do  towards  it 
since  the  reformation.  So  that  whatsoever  the  danger  roar 
have  been  to  our  church  heretofore  from  church  papists,  I  am 
sure  the  great  danger  that  threatens  it  now  is  frcxn  church 
fanatics. 

And  thus  I  have  at  length  done  with  the  first  grand  instance 
of  the  three,  in  which  the  abuse  and  confusion  of  those  jgreat 
controlling  names  of  good  and  evil  has  such  a  pernicious  eflect: 
and  that  is,  in  the  business  of  reli^on,  and  the  afiairs  c(  the 
church:  and  particularly  as  they  stand  here  amongst  ourselves, 
where  both  have  infinitely  suffered  by  the  malicious  artifice  of  a 
few  misapplied  words.  But  woe  to  diose  viDanous  artists  by 
whom  Ihey  have  been  so  misapplied !  Good  had  it  been  for  the 
church  of  England,  and  perhaps  for  themselves  too,  dial  they  had 
never  been  bom;  and  may  the  great,  the  just,  and  the  eternal 
God,  judge  between  the  church  of  England  and  those  men  who 
have  charged  it  with  popery;  who  have  called  the  nearest  and 
truest  copy  of  primitive  Christianity,  superstition;  and  the  most 
detestable  instances  of  schism  and  sacrilege,  reformation ;  and,  in  a 
word,  done  all  that  they  could,  both  from  pulpit  and  press,  to  divide, 
shatter,  and  confound  the  purest  and  most  apostoucally  refonned 
church  in  the  Christian  world ;  and  all  this  by  the  venomous  gib- 
berish of  a  few  paltry  phrases  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the 
furious,  whimsical,  ungovemed  multitude,  who  have  ears  to  hear, 
without  either  heads  or  hearts  to  understand. 

For  I  tell  you  again,  that  it  was  the  treacherous  cant  and  mis- 
application of  those  words,  popery,  superstition,  reformation, 
tender  conscience,  persecution,  modemtion,  and  the  Kke,  as  they 
have  been  used  by  a  pack  of  designing  hypocrites  ^who  believed 
not  one  word  of  what  they  said,  and  laughed  withm  themselves 
at  all  who  did),  that  put  this  poor  church  mto  such  a  flame  here- 
tofore, as  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground ;  and  will  inialliblv  do  the 
same  to  it  again,  if  the  providence  of  God  and  the  prudence  of 
man  does  not  timely  interpose  between  her  and  the  viUanous  arts 
of  such  incendiaries.  For  we  may  and  must  pronounce  of  this 
vile  cant,  what  a  great  and  learned  man  said  of  common  prophe- 
cies and  predictions,  usually  vented  and  carried  about  to  amuse 
the  minds  of  the  vulgar ;  to  wit,  that  in  point  of  any  credence 
to  be  given  to  them,  in  respect  of  their  truth  or  credibility,  they 
are  utterly  to  be  despised  and  slighted:  but  in  point  of  the 
influence  they  may  have  upon  the  public,  by  perverting  the  minds 
of  the  people,  no  caution  can  be  too  great  to  be  used  against 
them,  no  diligence  too  strict,  no  penalties  too  severe  to  discourage 
and  suppress  them.  For  even  the  silliest  and  most  senseless  things 
may  sometimes  conjure  up  more  mischief  to  a  government,  than  the 
wisest  and  ablest  statesmen  i^  the  world  can  conjure  down  agam. 
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And  to  giye  you  one  temble  instancey  hoAV  far  the  Bttnds  of  men 
sire  capaUe  of  being  dtoted  and  seduced  into  the  most  violent  and 
outrageous  courses,  as  they  are  managed  by  some  pulpit  impostors, 
you  may  all  remember  that  the  greet  engine  of  battery  yrhidi  broke 
smd  beat  down  our  church,  was  the  Scotch  covenant*    But  how  did 
It  do  this  execution?     Why,  by  those  spiritual  bout'Cfeus  calling  this.. 
^retched  thing,  from  the  pulpit,  to  the  deceived  mble,  the  cove- 
nant of  God.   And  so  strangely  had  they  beaten<  this  notion  into  their  > 
addle  heads,  that  there  was  not  one  text  in  the  whole  book  of  God 
about  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  Israelites,  in  which  the 
brainless  rout  did  not  immediately,  upon  the  bare  clink  of  the  words, 
conclude  the  Scotch  covenant  to  be  meant  and  pointed  at  thereby. 
Such  were  all  the  texts  in  which  God  calls  upon  the  Israelites  to 
keep  his  covenant ;  and  all  the  texts  in  which  he  reproaches  and  ex- 
postulates with  them  for  having  broken  and  been  false  to  his  cove- 
nant.   In  all  which  the  stupid  schismatical  herd,  by  the  help  of  those 
hypocrites,  those  perverters  of  scripture  and  murderers  of  souls  (if 
ever  there  were  any  such  upon  the  face  of  the  earth) ;  I  say,  by  the 
fraudulent  and  fallacious  infusions  of  those  seducers,  the  abused  vul- 
gar reckoned  the  Scotch  covenant,  by  clear  and  irrefragable  evidence 
of  scripture,  bound  inviolably  fast  upon  their  consciences.    And  can 
any  thing  in  nature  be  imajgined  more  profane  and  impious,  more  ab- 
surd, and  indeed  romantic,  than  such  a  persuasion;    and  yet  as 
impious  and  absurd  as  it  was,  it  bore  down  all  before  it,  and  over- 
turned the  equallest  and  best  framed  government  in  the  world.     So 
that  it  was  not  for  nothing  that  a  sanctified  dunce  of  the  faction  com- 

gired  the  covenant  to  the. ark  of  God,  brought  into  the  temple  of 
agon,  and  Dagon  thereupon  felling  prostrate  upon  his  face  before 
it.  For  thus  says  he :  "  Nothing  wicked  or  superstitious  could  stand 
before  this  other  ark  of  Grod,  3ie  covenant,  but  presently  upon  the 
bringing  of  it  into  England,  poperv  fell  down  before  it,  arbitrary 
power  fell  down  before  it,  prelacy  fell  down  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
at  the  feet  of  it.'^  And  why  did  not  the  man  of  allusion,  while  his 
head  was  hot  and  his  hand  was  in,  add  also,  that  sense  and  reason, 
law  and  religion,  justice  and  common  honesty,  and,  in  a  word,  all 
that  was  enjomed  by  God  or  approved  by  man,  "  fell  down  and  gave 
up  the  ghost  before  it  ?"  For  it  is  certain,  that  wheresoever  the 
very  breath  of  the  covenant  came,  it  blasted  and  consumed  all  these. 
And  now,  was  it  not  high  time,  think  you,  to  tie  up  the  tongues 
of  those  seducers,  who  could  arm  mere  cant  and  nonsense  to  such  a 
formidable  opposition  to  the  government,  as  to  make  one  despicable 
word,  villanously  misapplied,  and  sottishly  misunderstood,  a  fatal 
besom  of  destruction,  to  sweep  away  all  before  it,  civil  or  sacred, 
legal  or  established,  both  in  church  and  state  ? 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  truly  pious,  or  indeed  so  much  as 
truly  English  heart,  but  must  bleed  when  it  looks  back  upon  that 
abomination  of  desolation,  which  was  seen  in  all  our  holy  places  in 
those  days,  and    consider,  both   by  whom   all   this  was   brought 
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upon  tibem,  and  Jiow.  That  the  best  and  suieat  bulwark  of  pio- 
testantism^  the  gloiy  of  the  re&imationy  and  ttie  express  image 
of  the  purest  antiquity,  should  be  run  down  and  laid  in  the  duA 
bj  the  meanest  of  cheats,  managed  by  die  worst  of  men.  Thb 
has  been  done  once,  and  God  grant  that  we  may  never  see  it 
done  again. 

To  which  God,  the  great  lorer  of  trudii  peace,  and  order  in  his 
church,  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  praise,  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore:    Amen. 
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PAKT  n. 

INSTANCES   OF  THE    MISAPPLICATION  OF  THE   WOBDS   GOOD  AlO) 

EVIL.  . 

(The  Mcond  snnd  instance  of  the  mischievous  influence  of  words  and  names  falsely 
applied,  in  ue  late  o? erthrow  of  the  Englieh  monerohy,  oompaaied  obtefly  herebTt 
in  the  reign  of  kiiig  Charles  I.,  and  attempted  again  in  the. reign  of  Jting  Charles  II., 
beuig  the  third  discoorse  on  Isaiah  v.  20.] 

Isaiah  v.  20. 
Woe  unto  them  that  caU  evU  goody  and  good  evUy  ifc, 

I  ¥X)HMERLT  discoursed  twice  upon  these  words,  the  whole  prose- 
cation  of  which  I  cast  under  these  four  heads. 

First,  To  rive  some  general  account  of  the  nature  of  good  and 
evil,  and  of  me  reason  upon  which  they  are  founded. 

Secondly,  To  show  that  the  way  by  which  good  and  evil  com- 
monly operate  upon  the  mind  of  man,  is  by  those  respective  names 
and  appellations  by  which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to  the 
mind. 

Thirdly,  To  show  the  mischief  which  directly,  naturally,  and 
unavoidably  follows  from  the  misapplication  and  confusion  of  these 
names. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly.  To  show  the  grand  and  principal  instances  in 
which  the  abuse  or  misapplication  of  those  names  has  so  fetal  and 
pernicious  an  eflect. 

The  first  three  of  these  I  despatched  in  my  first  discourse,  and  in 
my  second  made  some  entrance  upon  the  fourth,  to  wit,  the 
assignation  of  those  instances,  Jtc.  Concerning  which  I  showed, 
that  if  we  should  consider  them  in  their  utmost  compass  and 
comprehension,  they  would  carry  as  large  a  circumference  as  the 
world  itself;  and  gra^  in  the  concerns  of  all  mankind  put  to- 
gether; being  in  their  full  latitude  as  numberless,  various,  and 
mconceivable  as  aH  the  particular  ways  and  means  by  which  men 
are  capable  of  being  miserable.  And  therefore,  since  to  reckon  up 
all  particulars  would  be  endless,  and  to  rest  only  in  universals  would 
be  equally  fruitless;  I  choose  to  reduce  the  forementioned  fetal 
eflects  of  the  misapplication  of  those  great  governing  names  of  good 
and  evil  to  certain  headft,  and  those  such  as  should  take  in  the  prin- 
cipal things  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of  human  societies  de- 
pends upon.  * 
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Now  those  h€ads  were  three;  Ist^ Religion,  and  the  concerosof 
the  church.  2dly.  Civil  government.  And,  3dly.  The  private 
interests  of  particular  persons. 

The  first  of  which  three,  relating  to  religion  and  the  church,  I 
have  fully  treated  of  already  in  my  last  discourse,  and  shall  now 
proceed  to  the 

n.  Which  is,  to  show  the  direful  and  mischievous  influence 
which  the  abuse  or  misapplication  of  those  mi^^  operative  names 
of  good  and  evil  has  upon  cioil  government^  or  the  political  state  of 
the  world. 

In  treating  of  which^  I  will  not  be  so  arrogant  and  impertinent  m 
to  presume  to  discourse  of  the  rules  and  arts  of  government,  or  to 
prescribe  to  those  whom  I  am  called  to  obey;  government  being  the 
greatest,  the  noblest,  and  ttiost  mysterious  of  all  arts,  and  conse- 
quently very  unfit  for  those  to  talk  magisterially  of,  who  never  bore 
nor  anected  to  bear  any  share  in  it. 

For  though  some  have  had  the  face  and  confidence  to  be  med- 
dling with  religion,  and  reforming  the  church,  reversing  her  canons, 
and  new-forming  her  liturgy,  who  were  much  fitter  to  have  been 
learning  their  catechism  at^ome,  and  dealing  with  their  tenants  in 
the  country,  if  they  had  any;  I  say,  though  religion  and  divinky 
have  the  ill  luck  to  be  so  meanly  thought  of,  that  every  half-witted 
corporation  blockhead  thinks  himself  a  competent  judge  of  the  deq>- 
est  points  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  reason  of  its  discipline,  so  as  to  be 
new-modelling  of  both  at  his  insolent  but  senseless  pleasure ;  yet  the 
learning  which  qualifies  for  the  pulpit  teaches  more  sense  and  better 
manners. 

But  though  it  be  above  our  sphere  tq  teach  the  rules  and  arts 
of  governing,  and  to  direct  those  how  to  steer  who  sit  at  the  hehn ; 
yet  I  am  sure  it  is  not  above  us  to  help  and  assist  them  in  their 
government,  by  declaring  the  villany  of  those  practices  which 
would  subvert  it.  Any  one  may  kill  wasps  and  hornets,  and 
other  vermin  which  infest  a  garden,  without  pretending  to  the 
skill  and  art  of  a  gardener;  and  a  watchman  may  do  much  to- 
wards the  defence  of  a  city,  though  he  offers  not  to  govern  it. 
In  like  manner,  for  a  preacher  of  the  word  to  denounce  the  wrath 
of  God  against  faction  and  sedition,  and  by  all  the  spiritual 
artillery  of  the  word  (as  I  may  so  call  it)  to  prosecute  and  run 
down  those  sins  which,  both  disturb  government  and  destroy  souls, 
cannot  justly  or  properly  be  called  his  meddling  with  matters  of 
state.  And  therefore,  when  some  very  gravely  tell  us  that  the 
sole  or  chief  business  of  a  preacher  is  to  preach  up  a  good  life, 
and  to  preach  down  sin,  I  heartily  assent  to  them;  but  withal 
must  tell  them,  that  I  take  obedience  to  government  to  be  a 
principal  part  of  a  ^ood  life,  and  faction  and  rebellion  to  be  some 
of  the  worst,  the  blackest,  and  most  damning  sins  that  men  can 
be  guilty  of;  and  consequently,  that  it  is  the  direct,  unquestion- 
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able  dutj  and'  bmiiiess  of  a  preacher  with  aS  imaginable  zeal  to 
testify  against  crimes  of  so  high  and  clamorous  a  guilt,  whereso- 
ever he  finds  them;  since  the  same  divine  commission  which 
commands  him  to  instruct^  equally  empowers  him  to  reprove; 
and  I  know  no  privilege  or  condition  under  heaven  which  can 
warrant  a  man  to  sb  without  reproof  or  control.  This  indeed  is 
tlie  proper  post  in  which  every  preacher  and  spiritual  person 
ought  to  serve  the  government ;  and  how  much  soever  such  men 
may  be  despised,  I  am  sure  no  sort  6f  men  are  able  to  serve  or 
deserve  it  more;  the  infamous  pulpits  between  the  years  forty 
and  siz^  having  been'  but  too  convincing  a  demonstration  of  the 
one,  and  the  loyal  clergy  ever  since  sixfy  as  effectual,  a  proof  of  the 
other. 

This  I  thou^t  fit  to  note  briefly  beforehand,  to  obviate  that 
insolent  objection  of  some  irreconcilable  haters  of  the  ministry, 
wh6  still  call  the  preaching  of  obedience  to  government,  the 
ripping  up  of  faction  and  sedition,  a  meddling  with  matters  of 
state ;  as  I  quesdon  not  but  St.  Paul  himself  would  have  incurred 
the  very  same  censure,  from  the  same  sort  of  persons,  for  what 
he  says  and  teaches  in  the  ISA  chapter  to  the  Romans,  about  the 
necessity  of  ^'eveiy  soul's  being  subject  to  die  higher  powers, 
and  that  there  is  no  power  but  from  dod,  and  that  such  as  resist 
shall  receive  to  theniselves  damnation.''  Would  not  such  as  we 
have  to  deal  with  now-a-days  have  cried  out  against  him.  What 
ails  this  pragmatical  pulpiteer  thus  to  talk  of  government  and 
obedience?  Shall  he  presume  to  teach  the  commons  of  Rome 
how  to  behave  themselves  to  their  prince?  Does  he  understand 
their  privileges,  which  pass  all  uuderstandinff  but  their  own? 
Trounce  him,  gaol  him,  and  bring  him  upon  vhis  knees,  and  de- 
dafe  him  a  reproach  and  scand^  to  his  profession;  that  so  he 
may  learn  for  the  future  (as  one  wiselv  advised  on  the  like  oc- 
casion) ^' to  preach  and  to  say  nothing."  For  what  has  he  to  do 
to  lay  the  law  of  subjection  and  loyalty  to  the  free-born  people  of 
Rome,  when,  for  reasons  of  state,  the  wisdom  of  die  nation  shall 
think  fit  to  take  their  prince  by  the  throat  with  one  hand,  and  to 
wrest  his  sceptre  from  him'  with  the  other? 

Nor  is  St.  Paul  the  cmly  troublesome  person  in  this  case,  but 
we  shall  find  that  St  Peter  also  will  needs  be  meddling  with 
matters  of  state,  1  Pet.  ii.  13,  14,  15,  where  he  presses  all,  with- 
out exception,  to  ^^  submit  themselves  to  every  cnrdinance  of  man 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it-  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto 
governors,  as  onto  them  that  are  sent  by  him,"  &c.,  togedier  with 
an  earnest  exhortation  in  five  or  six  verses  together  to  the  now 
antiquated  duty  of  passive  obedience.  For  though  the  duty  of 
patience  and  subjection,  where  men  suffer  wrongfully,  might 
possibly  be  of  some  force  in  those  times  of  primitive  darkness 
and  imperfectioD,  y^t  in  times  of  Ught  and  revelation  those  beg- 
gariy  elements  of  loyalty  and  subjection  vanish ;  and  Buchanan's 
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modem  and  more  faaproved  CSuistiamty  teaches,  tbat  then  cnij 
men  are  bound  to  .suffery  when  they  are  not  aUe  to  resisL  A 
worthy  doctrine  no  doubt,  -and  such  as  none  but  rebels  were 
ever  the  better  for,  and  none  but  such  as  love  rebdlioD  ever 
sq>proyed  of. 

But  must  not  that  government,  think  you,  be  all  this  tune  in 
a  veiy  hopeiiil  case,  where  a  company  of  popular  demagogues 
are  let  loose  to  poison  and  ioflame  die  minds  d^  the  people  widi 
the  rankest  principles  of  rebellion ;  and  those  whose  proper  office, 
duty,  and  calling  is  to  teaoh  and  to  ii^onn,  to  undeoeiye  and  dis- 
nbuse  men,  must  not  they  in  the  behalf  of  the  soveinment  warn  them 
against  such  persons. and  principles  as  would  debauch  them  finom 
their  allegiance,  for  fear  of  being  loaded  with  the  odious  imputa- 
tion of  meddling  with  matters  of  state?  No  doubt  that  flock 
must  needs  be  in  a  safe  and  good  condition,  where  the  shepherds 
must  never  cry  out,  nor  the  dogs  bark,  but  ^en  the  wolves  shaD 
give  them  leave. 

But  I  hope  no  clergyman  of  the.chiifdi  of  Ei^land  will  ever 
debase  and  prostitute  the  dignity  of  his  calling  so  &r,  as  to  want 
either  courage  or  conscience  to  serve  the  government,  by  testify- 
ing against* any  daring,  domineering  faction  whidi  would  distisrb 
it,  though  never  so  much  in  favour  with  it ;  no  man  certainly 
deserving  the  protection  of  the  government,  who  does  not  in  his 
place  contribute  to  the  support  of  it ;  as  on  the  other  ade,  those 
who  at  their  utmost  peril  have  spoken,  and  others  who  have 
fought  for  the  sujpport  of  it,  surely  of  all  others  have  least  cause 
to  be  discouraged  or  forsaken  by  it,  howsoever  it  has  sometimes 
happened  otherwise. 

And  thus  much  by  way  of  introduction  to  our  maia  subject, 
which  is  to  show  how  our  old  gamesters  have  been,  and  still 
would  be  playing  the  same  game  upon  the  state,  which  they  had 
done  upon  the  church,  and  that  by  the  very  same  libellous  dis- 
guise, and  false  representations  of  thin^  and  persois,  blazcHun? 
out  the  worthiest  men  and  the  best  actions  under  the  foulest  and 
most .  odious  colours ;  and  the  vilest  persons  and  the  wickedest 
designs  under  the  most  popular  and  taking;  one  of  the  most 
pestuent  ways  certainly  of  calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good,  that 
the  public  can  suffer  by.  For  still  the  prime  and  most  effectual 
engine  to  pull  down  any  government,  is  to  alienate  the  minds  of 
the  subjects  from  it;  it  being  a  never-feiline  observation,  that 
when  a  governor  comes  to  be  generally  hated,  he  is  not  many 
steps  from  being  assuredly  ruined*  By  which  old,  long  practisra, 
lying,  diabolical  artifice,  as  the  worst  of  rebels  mounted  heretofore 
into  the  throne  of  the  best  of  princes,  so  no  doubt  they  hc^  to 
do  the  same  again ;  and  it  is  not  long  since  that  they  bade  fair 
for  it. 

Now  those  artificial  words,  by  the  misapplication  and  manage- 
ment of  which,  these  overtumers  of  all  above  them  have  doae 
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sueli  nugfaty  execation,  bdsff  much  too  many  for  a  present  re* 
hearsal,  as  I  ibrmedy  cullea  out  five  of  the  chief  and  most 
venomous,  by  which  those  \rretches  ruined  and  overthrew  the 
ecclesiastical  state  amongst  us;  so  I  ^all  now  pitch  upon  four 
of  the  principal,  by  which  they  did^  and  hope  to  do  the  same  feat 
Sixain  upon  tne  monarchy  and  civil  government ;  it  being  the  usual 
fate  of  that  and  the  church  to  be  supported  and  run  down  by  the 
same  methods. 

I.  The  first  is  their  traducing  and  exposing  the  mildest  of 
governments  and  the  best  of  monarchies  by  the  odious  name  of 
arbitrary  power. 

n.  Their  blackening  and  misrepresenting  the  ablest  friends  and 
assiatanto  of  their  prince  in  his  government  with  the  old  infemous 
character  of  evil  counsellors. 

m.  Their  settug  off  and  recommending  the  greatest  enemies 
both  of  prince  and  people,  Under  the  plausible,  endearing  tide  of 
public  spirits,  patriots,  and  standers  up  for  their  country. 

IV.  And  lasdy,  Their  couching  the  most  malicious,  selfish^  and 
ambitious  designs,  under  the  glonous  cover  of  zeal  for  liberty  suid 
property,  and  ue  rights  of  the  subject. 

These  four  rattling  words  I  say,  arbitrary  power,  evil  coun- 
sellors, public  spirits,  liberty,  property,  and  the  r^ts  of  the 
subject,  with  several  more  of  the  like  noise  and  nature,  used 
ana    applied    by  some  state   impostors  (as   scripture  was   once 

Suoted  by  the  devil),  are  the  great  and  powerful  toob  by  which 
le  faction  hope  to  do  their  business  upon  the  government  once 
more.  For  since  (as  I  observed  in  the  first  discourse  upon  this 
subject)  the  generality  of  mankind  are  wholly  governed  by 
words  and  names,  having  neither  strength  of  judgment  to  dis« 
cem,  nor  leisure  to  inquire  into  the  right  applicadon  and  drift  of 
diem;  what  can  be  expected,  if  a  companjr  of  bold,  crafty,  de- 
agning  villains,  shall  be  incessantly  buzzing  into  the  rabble's  ears, 
tyranny  and  arbitnuy  power,  pensioners  and  evil  counsellors,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  pointing  out  diemselves  for  the  only  patrons  of  their 
country,  the  only  assertors  of  liberty  and  property,  and  redressers  of 
grievances,  on  the  other  ?    I  say,  if  the  rout  be  still  followed  and 

Elied  by  them  with  such  mouth-granadoes  as  these,  can  any  thins 
e  expected,  but  that  those  who  look  no  further  than  words,  should 
take  such  incendiaries  at  their  word ;  and  thereupon  presently  kindle 
and  flame  out,  and  throw  the  whole  firame  of  tiie  government  into 
tumult  and  confiijdoh? 

And  therefore  I  shall  go  over  every  one  of  diese  rabble-charming 
words,  which  carry  so  much  wildfire  wrapped  up  in  them,  and  lay 
open  the  true  meaning  and  design  of  them  as  distinctly  as  in  so 
short  an  exercise  I  can. 

I.  And  first  let  us  be^  with  the  highest  and  loudest,  and 
that  which  leads  the  van  m  all  clamours  against  die  government. 
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namely,  that  of  arbitrary  power y  twin  to  that  other  great  aod 
noted  one  of  popeiy,  treated  of  by  me  heretofore ;  arbitiax^f 
power  being  of  much  the  same  import  with  reference  to  the 
state,  that  popery  is  with-  relation  to  the  church :  indeed  they 
always  go  hand  in  hand,  the  cry  of  one  still  accompanying  the 
other ;  and  as  it  is  hardly  possible,  for  a  man  to  spit,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  must  breathe  too,  so  I  believe  hardly  any  foul 
mouth  ever  opened  against  the  church,  in  the  slander  of  popeQ, 
which  did  not  likewise  discharge  itself  against  the  monarchy,  in 
the  slander  of  arbitrary  power. 

But  since  there  has  been  so  much  noise  made  of  it,  I  think  it 
may  be  no  less  than  requisite  for  us  to  see  and  state  what  arbi- 
trary power  is:  and  in  the  true  sense  of  it,  it  is  a  prince's  or 
governor's  ruling  his  people  according  to  his  own  absolute  will 
and  pleasure,  either  without  law  or  against  it.  Such  a  kind  of 
power  was  that  vested  in  tfie  Roman  anperors  by  the  lex 
regia^  that  the  sole  will  of  the  emperor  should  in  all  things 
obta^  the  force  of  a  law.  And  such  a  one  more  properly  is  at 
this  day  the  power  of  the  Grand  Signior,  or  Turkish  emperor, 
and  generaUv  of  all  eastern  princes.  But  when  was  such  a 
power  ever  claimed  by,  Or  where  does  the  least  footstep  of  it  ap- 
pear in  the  very  worst  of  our  kings,  who  have  reined  since  the 
conquest?  And  therefore  it  is  strange  that  it  shoiud  be  charged 
upon  the  very  best 

For  though  every  statute-law  is  the  product  of  the  king's  will, 
it  being  the  royal  assent  that  properly  enacts  or  stamps  it  a  law, 
yet  our  kings  have  consented  to  such  a  limitation  of  the  exercise 
of  this  their  power,,  as  to  the  matter  of  all  laws,  that  they  claim 
not  now  a  power  to  make  what  laws  they  please ;  but  still  the 
matter  of  them,  or  the  thin?  which  is  to  receive  that  authorizing 
sanction  fjx>m  the  royal  hand,  is  first  to  be  prepared  and  tendered 
to  it,  by  the  choice  and  consent  of.  the- subjects  themselves,  act- 
ing by  their  representatives.  So  that  as  the  king  has  always  a 
negative  upon  the  sanction,  so  the  subject  has  still  a  negative  upon 
the  matter  of  the  law. 

And  can  there  be  a  greater  privilege  enjoyed  by  any  subjects 
under  heaven  than  to  be  the  choosers  of  their  own  laws?  Or 
did  any  of  our  princes,-  eqpeciallv  those  of  the  present  race,  ever 

E)  about  to  ravish  or  extort  it  from  them  ?  And  have  not  those 
ws  been  as  free  fuid  uncontrolled  in  the  execution,  as  they  were 
benign  and  wholesome  in  the  composition  ?  And  lastly,  have  not 
those  laws,  that  have  made  the  English  government  so  easy,  so 
equal,  and  so  beneficial  to  the  subject,  even  to  the  envy  of  all 
nations  round  about  us,  been  the  effects  and  issue  of  that  princely 
goodness,  which  induced  our  kings  to  pass  tbeip  into  laws,  and 
without  which  they  could  never  have  been  laws ;  but  after  all 
would  have  remamed  a  useless  aqnU  mortuimif  without  either 
life  or  force  in  diem  ? 
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The  truth  is,  ^ve  hare  been  so  geveroed  for  above  these  hundred 
years,  that  it  is  hard  to  decide  whether  the  govemment  or  the  go* 
vemor  has  been  the  milder  of  the  two.  For  as  to  the  govemmeot 
itself,  can  any  constitution  in  nature  be  imagmed  gentler,  and  fiir- 
ther  from  the  least  shadow  of  oppression,  than  that  in  which,  as  to 
all  matters  of  right,  the  subject  stands  upon  the  same  ground  with 
his  prince,  so  as  to  be  allowed  legally  to  contest  his  ri^t  with  him 
in  his  own  courts,  they  being  free  and  open;  and  judges  ap- 
pointed to  umpire  the  matter  in  contest  between  them,  and  to  decide 
where  the  right  lies  ?  And  can  there  be  any  tfiing  arbitrary  or  tyran- 
nical, where  justice  has  so  free  and  uninterrupted  a  course ;  and 
where  the  king  is  understood  neither  to  do,  nor  so  much  as  tp  com- 
mand any  thing,  but  what  he  does  or  commands  by  his  laws,  and 
those  such  as,  for  the  most  part,  are  more  in.  favour  of  the  subject 
than  of  the  prerogative  ? 

And  if  so,  can  we  imagine  that  any  one  in  his  wits,  who  designs 
to  fidit,  would  first  sufier,  or  ra&er  cause  his  own  hands  to  be 
tied  ?  Yet  this  is  not  a  greater  absurdity,  than  to  suppose  a  prince 
setting  up  for  arbitrary  power,  just  after  he  himself  had  passed 
those  laws  which  make  the  exercise  of  such  a.  power,  in  a  prince 
ruling  by  law,  utterly  impossible.  And  yet  this  was  eminently  the 
case  of  the  two  last  kings,  with  reference  to  this  slander  cast 
upon  them  by  the  republican  fiiction,  afiier  they  had  passed  more 
laws  to  assure  the  right  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  limiting  the 
prerogative,  than  all  their  predecessors  since  the  conquest  had 
done  before  them.  And  so  much  was  once  acknowledged  of  king 
Charles  I.  by  that  very  fiaction  which  ruined  him,  nay  even  while 
Aey  were  actually  ruining  him ;  and  we  know  his  son  in  such  acts 
of  grace  rather  outdid  than  came  behind  him.  Indexed  both  of  them 
parted  with  so  much  of  their  royal  power  and  prerogative,  to  gratify 
and  content  their  people,  that  many  wise  men  have  feared  that 
the  crown  may  have  hardly  enough  left  it  in  all  cases  to  protect 
them.  Which,  should  it  be  so,  is  the  chief  thing  that  lopks 
like  a  grievance  to  the  subject  of  any  that  I  know ;  and  if  it  be, 
they  know  whom  they  may  thank  for  it;  especially  when  those 
laws  were  made  in  the  reign  of  two  such  princes,  that  though 
they  had  never  been  made,  the  very  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  men  had  been  a  superabundant  security  to  the  subject  against 
all  their  fears ;  princes  who  had  nothing-  arbitraiy  or  violent  either 
in  their  nature  or  their  family ;  princes  of  such  an  unparalleled 
clemency,  that  I  dare  confidently  aver,  that  it  was  solely  and 
wholly  owing  to  their  surpassing  mildness,  that  there  was  so  much 
as  one  wretch  in  all  their  dominions  either  able  or  willing  to  do 
them  hurt. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  demonstration  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  arbitrary  power  in  this  kingdom,  than  that  men 
have  been  endured  so  commonly  and  so  fireely  to  charge  the 
govemment  with  it.     What  a  noise  was  there  of  arbitrary  power 
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in  the  reign  of  the  two  last  kings,  and  scarce  any  at  all  dunog 
the  usurpation  of  Croaiwell !  Of  which  I  know  no  reason  in  the 
world  that  can  be  given  but  this ;  namdj,  that  under  those  two 
princes  there  was  no  such  thing,  and  under  Cromwell  there  was 
nothing  else.  For  where  arbitrarv  power  is  really  and  indeed  used, 
men  feel  it,  but  dare  not  compiam  of  it,  for  fear  their  complaints 
should  be  answered  as  the  Egyptians  answered  those  of  the  Israelites, 
by  increasing  their  tasks  and  redoubling  their  burdens.  And  besides 
all  this,  what  a  hideous  outcry  was,  not  many  years  since,  raised  by 
an  insolent,  impudent  company  at  men  a^;amst  arbitrary  power, 
while  themselves  were  practising  it  upon  their  fellow-subjects ;  and 
that  at  such  a  rate,  as  none  of  our  kings  ever  so  much  as  pretended 
to.  And  yet  if  ever  it  should  so  please  God  as  to  punish  the  nation 
with  an  arbitrary  oppression  for  complaining  of  it  when  there  was 
none,  surely  it  would  be  much  more  tolerable  to  groan  under  the  arbi- 
traiy  will  of  a  noble,  royally  descended  monarch,  than  under  the 
lawless  will  and  tyranny  of  a  pack  of  spitefbl,  mean,  merciless,  re- 
publicans ;  as  without  question  it  would  be  a  much  nobler  deadi  to 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  a  lion,  than  to  be  eaten  up  by  lice. 

And  thus  much  for  the  first  groundless,  senseless,  and  shameless 
calumny  upon  the  government,  to  wit,  that  of  arbitrary  power ;  a 
calumny  which  more  than  sufficiently  contradicts  and  confutes  itself 
by  this  one  irrefragable  argument ;  that  any  subject  who  has  presumed 
to  libel  and  reproach  his  prince  with  it,  is  seen  alive  and  well,  nay, 
rich  and  thriving,  after  he  has  done  so.  Of  which  sort  of  arguments 
this  kingdom  (it  is  well  known)  affords  no  small  plenty  and  variety. 

II.  The  next  word  of  art  and  malice,  by  which  the  Miction 
would  undermine  the  government,  b,  evil  cauTisellars,  For  some- 
times it  is  not  found  either  safe  or  so  expedient  for  popular  rage 
and  rudeness  to  discharge  itself  immediately  upon  the  person  of 
the  king  himself,  and  &erefore  they  choose  to  make  their  ap- 
proaches more  artificially,  and  first  to  attack  those  about  him. 
But  as  in  a  sie^  the  taking  in  the  outworks  is  in  order  to  the 
taking  of  the  mmn  fort  at  last ;  so  Action  never  strikes  at  any  of 
a  prince's  ministers,  but  with  a  design  that  the  blow  should  go 
round,  and  reach  him  in  the  end.  When  the  wolves  intended  to 
destroy  the  sheep  by  way  oi  parley  and  making  peace  with  them, 
it  would  have  been  a  very  impudent  and  a  senseless  thing  to 
hav^  fold  them  in  plain  terms  that  they  had  a  design  to  devour 
them ;  and  therefore  the^  made  a  more  dexterous  and  politic  pro- 
posal, and  promised  to  live  peaceably  and  neighbourly  with  them, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  deliver  up  their  dogs.  So  when 
the  late  rebel  faction  bad  designed  the  destruction  of  the  king 
and  monarchy,  they  were  not  such  sots  as  U>  profess  and  declare 
so  much  at  first;  no,  Aey  were  only  for  removing  his  evil-  coun- 
sellors, that  is,  fi>r  suckmg  the  blood  of  his  best  friends,  and 
stripping  him  of  his  faithfuUest  ministers,  and  such  as  were  mos^ 
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able  both  to  seire  and  support  him ;  and  then  let  them  alone  to 
make  him  as  great  and  glorious  as  in  the  issue  (you  all  know)  they 
made  him* 

And  in  like  manner,  when  the  true  brood  and  spawn  of  the 
same  republican  cabal  was  about  to  play  die  same  game  upon 
the  son,  which  their  predecessors  had  done  upon  the  father,  this 
and  that  counsellor  was  to  be  removed  from  his  counsels^. and 
banished  from  his  royal  presence  for  ever.  And*  then  if  be  would 
but  part  with  his  guards  too,  he  could  not  with  any  reason  have 
doubted  of  his  safety,  havihg  cast  himself  into  those  hands  which 
had  brought  him  so  many  dutiful  petitions.  For, no  man  ques- 
tions but  they,  eood  men,  would  have  done  all  they  could  to  have 
secured  him.  Nay,  I  dare  undertake  for  them,  that  they  would 
not  have  thought  any  castle  in  the  kingdom  too  good  or  strong 
to  have  bestowed  him  in.  But  he  should  have  had  all  the  secu- 
rity that  Holdenby  House,  or  Hampton  Court,  or  Carisbrook, 
or  Hurst,,  or  Windsor  Castle,  could  have  afforded  him;  and  it 
were  much  if  he  could  not  have  been  secure  in  all  these.     But 

St  if  these  could  not  have  made  him  so,  they  had  one  way  more 
%  which  would  have  followed  of  course,  and  would  imallibiy 
have  done  it.       . 

Only  there  was  indeed  this  difference  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  fection  formerly  against  the  father,  and  lately  against  his  son, 
that  the  faction  first  imprisoned  the  father,  and  uken  addressed 
to  *him ;  whereas  the  late  managers  of  the  same  design  against 
the  son  libelled  him  with  their  addresses  first,  hoping  to  be  able 
to  imprison  him  afterwards.  ^  And  this  difference,  let  me  tell 
you,  was  very  material,  and  (thanks  be  to  God)  produced  a  very 
different  issue  and  success  to  the  whole  proceeding.  It  being  np 
small  favour  of  Providence  to  kings  and  princes,  that  their  ene^ 
mies  had  sometimes  rather  show  their  anger  than  employ  their 
wit. 

But  however,  you  see,  by  reflecting  upon  what  has  passed,  that 
the  clamour  against  evil  counsellors  was  an  old  trusty  tool,  equally 
managed  both  against  father  and  son.  And  I  hope  such  as  have 
eyes  and  ears,  and  common  sense  to  judse  by,  do  by  this  time  suffi- 
ciently understand  both  the  engine  itself,  and  the  persons  who  use 
to  manage  it ;  especially  since  they  have  been  so  extremely  kind  to 
the  world,  as  by  printing  their  politics  to  inform  not  only  this,  but 
all  future  ages  how  honestly  they  designed  matters,  and  how  wisely 
they  carried  them.     ' 

\Vell,  but  if  evil  counsellors  must  needs  be  removed,  what 
must  be  done  next?  Why,  that  is  a  needless  question.  For 
what  should  b^  done,  but  to  take  in  those  in  their  stead  who 
were  so  earnest  and  active  to  remove  them.^  For  do  you 
think  that  these  patriots  are  so  fierce  and  zealous  against  minish 
ters  of  state,  and  other  high  officers,  for  any  other  reason  in  the 
world  but  to  get  into  their  places  ?    Or  that  they,  pitch  upon  this 
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course  of   ciying  out    against    others,  for    any  other    end,   bat 
because  they  judge  it  the  most  likely  and  eflectaal  to  promole 
themselves  ?     It  would  indeed  be  too  gross,  too  fulsome,  and  too 
shameless  a  request,  for  any  one  to  coine  to  his  prince  and  say,  '*  Sir, 
I  will  not  be  quiet  unless  your  majesty  will  make  me  treasurer 
or  chancellor,  chief  justice,  or  secretary  of  state,  attorney-general, 
or  the  Uke;   and  if  you  will  not  give  me  such  or  such  a  great 
office,  1  will  never  leave  troubling  you,  never  give   over  pe- 
titioning,  addressing,   and    protesdng;    never    cease  crying  out, 
grievances,  popery,  pensioners,  and  evil  counsellors,  till  the  whole 
nation  rings  of  it  again ;   and  therefore  your  dtajesty  will  do  reiy 
prudently,  and  consult  both  your  ease  and  safety,  by  removing  sudi 
a  great  officer,  and  putting  me  your  worthy  petitioner  into  his  room ; 
and  by  this  you  will  also  wonderfulljp^  please  and  gratify  your  people, 
whom  in  truth  I  care  as  much  for  as  I  do  for  the  dirt  under  my 
shoes.'* 

These  things  I  confess  are  very  gross  and  scandalous,  but  as 
gross  as  they  are,  assure  yourselves,  that  whensoever  you  hear 
any  one  clamouring  against  evil  counsellors,  this  is  as  really  and  truly 
his  sense  and  meaning,  as  if  he  had  written  lus  mind  upon  h^ 
forehead,  and  used  every  one  of  the  forementioned  expressions  to  a 
tittle. 

III.  The  third  battery  which  the  fection  plants  against  the  go- 
vernment is,  their  recommending  the  most  mortal  enemies  both  of 
prince  and  people  under  the  plausible  endearing  tide  of  public  spi- 
rits; that  is  the  word,  but  private  interest  is  the  signification.  But 
pray,  what  has  any  private  man  to  do  to  concern  himself  for  the 

|)ublic,  but  in  his  private  station  ?  What  has  this  extortioner  or  that 
ace-seller  to  do,  to  mistake  his  prince  for  his  apprentice,  and  to 
undertake  to  instruct  him  ?  What  has  this  or  that  joiner  to  do  to 
leave  his  shop,  and  to  guard  the  parliament  ?  These  and  the  like 
matters  belone  properly  to  the  sovereign  prince,  and  to  those  whom 
he  shall  be  pleased  to  employ  under  him.  For  surely  none  can  be 
so  fit  to  be  trusted  with  die  public  weal  of  the  nation,  as  he  who 
gives  the  surest  pledge  of  his  concern  for  it,  by  having  the  greatest 
interest  and  share  in  it. 

And  therefore  he  who  sets  up  for  his  country  against  his 
prince,  goes  about  to  make  the  body  thrive  by  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  the  head.  Assuredly  no  man  shows  his  zeal  and  love  for 
his  country  so  much,  as  he  who  does  all  he  can  to  enable  his 
prince  both  to  govern  and  protect  it;  which  I  am  sure  cannot 
be  done  either  by  weakening  or  impoverishing  him,  by  dis- 
gracing or  misrepresenting  him.  This  indeed  has  been  the 
course  taken  by  fiiose  great  factors  for  sedition,  who  have  shot 
that  odious  distinction  like  a  fieiy  dart  at  the  government,  of 
the  court  party,  and  the  countiy  party ;  for-  which  the  countiy 
may  perhaps  one  day  have  as  little  cause  to  thank  them,  as  ibej 
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l^are  at  present  to  thank  themselves.  For  I  do  not  find  that  bj 
all  their  noise  and  heat  the;  have  made  themselves  so  considera- 
Isle,  as  to  be  thought  worthy  to  be  taken  off.  But  whether 
they  succeed  this  wa^  or  no  (as  it  were  much  if  the  same 
cheat  should  always  find  the  same  success)  they  know  however 
that  to  be  sdll  mouthing  out,  ^^  The  interest  of  the  country !  the 
interest  of  the  country!'' is  a  sort  of  plausible  well-received  cant, 
and  a  sweet  morsel,  which  never  fails  to  be  readily  swaUowed 
by  the  gaping  rout,  who  always  love  those  men  best  who  abuse 
them  most. 

But  for  all  this,  I  would  have  those  state  vermin  know,  that 
king  and  country  are  hardly  terms  of  distmction  (in  the  fore- 
mentioned  IdngB  I  am  sure  they  were  not),  and  much  less  of 
opposition,  since  no  man  can  serve  his  country  widiout  asasting 
his  king,  nor  love  his  long  without  being  concerned  for  his  country. 
One  involves  the  other,  and  both  together  make  but  one  entire, 
single,  undivided  interest.  God  has  jomed  them  together,  and 
cursed  be  that  man,  or  &ction  of  men,  which  would  disjoin,  or 
put  them  asunder. 

And  therefore,  fiiends,  suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  imposed  upon, 
but  rest  assured  that  all  who  come  to  you  with  those  glossing 
pretences  of  public  spirits  and  zeal  for  their  country,  if  they  do  it 
with  the  least  reflection  upon  their  prince  or  his  government,  are 
all  that  time  mocking  and  maldng  a  prey  of  you ;  they  are  smiting 
the  shepherd,  and  that  uses  to  be  itxe  way  to  scatter  the  flock. 
Alas!  their  design  is  not  to  preserve  their  countiy,  but  to  prefer 
themselves ;  nay,  they  are  making  all  this  hectorins  busde  for  the 
countiy,  only  to  get  themselves  into  the  court.  Tnej  are  holding 
up  dieir  heads  to  see  wbtt  die  government  will  bid  for  them ;  ana 
if  their  pretences  are  found  too  old  and  stale  to  be  marketable,  or 
worth  buying,  vou  shall  find  them  retreat,  and  sneak  away  with  all 
that  odium  ana  contempt  which  is  justljr  due  to  baffled,  discovered 
cheats.  And  then  the  public  spirit  vanishes  immediately,  and  the 
country,  after  all  this  high-flown  zeal  for  it,  is  left  to  shift  for 
itself. 

For  we  must  know,  that  when  this  public  spirit  is  once  raised, 
there  are  but  two  ways  of  laying  it  again,  and  those  the  very 
same  which  we  use  to  take  to  rid  ourselves  of  resdess,  importu- 
nate beggars;  namely,  either  to  give  them  what  they  desire,  or 
resolutely  to  reject,  and  give  them  nothing.  Now  the  first  of 
these  is  that  which  beggars  and  public  spirits  do  most  desire. 
For  still  you  must  observe,  that  the  public  spirit  here  spoken  of 
has  always  this  strange  property  with  it,  that  when  it  is  most 
boisterous,  furious,  and  troublesome,  it  is  then  also  most  desirous 
to  be  conjured  down,  provided  it  be  done  skilfully  and  privately. 
For  as  Solomon  says,  Prov.  xxi.  14,  "  A  gift  in  secret  pacifieth 
anger,"  and  has  a  wonderfiil  ascendant  over  all  evil  spirits,  but 
over  the  public  one  especially ;  which  though  it  has  all  the  poison 
V0L.IL-W  2Y 
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of  the  adder,  ^et  has  nothing  of  the  dea&esB  of  it,  foraflmuch  as  it 
never  '^  stops  its  ear  against  the  charmer,  if  he  does  but  chaim 
wisely ;"  that  is,  if  he  applies  the  forementioned  charm  liberallj  and 
privately  too.  This  bem^  a  rule  always  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  more  public  the  spirit  is,  the  more  pnvate  must  be  the  exorcism, 
for  spirits  beine  invisible  things,  must  be  dealt  with  after  an  invisible 
manner.  So  then  thb  is  one  way  of  exorcising  or  conjuring  down 
a  public  spirit,  and  recovering  those  that  are  possessed  with  it, 
which  some  of  late  years  have  called  a  taking  them  off.  Though 
some  governments  have  another  way  of  talong  such  off,  which 
th^  find  much  more  effectual.  For  as  in  the  ease  of  beggars 
beK>re  hinted,  so  here  also  we  must  observe,  that  diough  this  way 
of  ^tification,  or  giving,  may  rid  the  government  of  the  impor- 
tunity of  the  public  ^irit  for  the  present,  yet  the  same  spirit  will  be 
sure  to  return  upon  it  again,  and  perhaps  with  seven  more  in  its 
company  worse  than  itself,  that  they  may  also  be  exorcised  and 
taken  off  the  same  way.  As  the  veiy  same  relief  which  stops  a 
beggar's  mouth,  and  sends  him  away  at  one  time,  will  certainly 
bring  him,  and  many  more  with  mm,  to  the  same  house  at 
another;  it  bein?  not  to  be  imagined  that  such  customers  will 
forsake  a  door  only  because  they  used  to  be  fed  at  it  And  there- 
fore governors  will  never  find  this  way  of  laying  the  public  ^trit 
successfhl ;  but  just  like  a  man^s  drinking  in  a  fever,  which  may 
be  some  refreshment  at  present^  but  an  increase  of  torment  in 
reversion. 

From  whence  it  follows,  that  the  other  way  for  the  government 
to  dispossess  and  cast  out  these  public  spirits  is  certainly  the  wisest 
and  most  effectual,  which  is  to  give  them  nothing,  but  to  defy  thieir 
rage,  and  to  despise  their  pretences,  and  to  answer  them  as  a  man  in 
place  and  power  would  answer  the  craving  and  clamour  of  a  restless 
beggar,  with  authority  and  correction.  For  if  men  come  once  to 
find  that  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  being  troublesome  to  the  goFon- 
ment,  they  will  quickly  alter  their  way  of  traflSc,  and  come  to  iawn 
upon  it,  instead  of  bandng  at  it ;  which,  though  it  be  not  of  much 
worth,  I  confess  is  yet  the  better  worthless  thing  of  the  two.  Let  a 
governor  take  up  such  as  trouble  him  and  his  people,  with  rigour 
and  resolution,  and  make  them  know,  if  he  can,  that  he  neither 
fears  nor  needs  them,  and  I  dare  undertake  that  he  ^all  not  be  long 
troubled  with  them.  If  a  horse  grows  resty,  headstrong,  and  apt  to 
throw  his  rider,  surely  to  pamper  him  oannot  be  the  way  to  tame 
him ;  but  the  discipline  of  the  whip  and  spur  will  brin^  him 
to  hand  much  sooner  and  surer  than  the  plenties  of  the  rack  and 
manger. 

But  now,  after  all,  what  is  the  thing  which  really  lies  under 
the  disguise  of  this  plausible  word  ptMic  spiriif  Why,  if  yoo 
would  have  the  whole  truth  of  it,  name  and  thing  together,  it  is 
faction  and  sedition  rampant;  it  is  a  combination  of  some  inso- 
lent unruly  minds,  to  snatch  the  sceptre  out  of  th^  prince'ft 
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liand ;  it  is  their  thrusting  themselTes  into  his  peculiar  business,  and 
80>  in  effect,  into  his  throne ;  it  is  their  confounding  the  essential 
bounds  and  limits  of  sovereignty  and  subjection,  and  consequently  a 
dissolution  of  all  government.  For  where  such  upstart  aspini^ 
mushrooms  assume  a  right  to  govern,  I  am  sure  it  can  be  no  man^ 
duty  to  obey. 

And  thus  much  for  this  sham  pretence  of  public  spirits,  which  has 
proved  so  troublesome  to  our  public  peace ;  the  htsa  and  malign  in- 
fluence of  which,  I  think,  cannot  be  better  expressed,  than  by  tell- 
ing; you,  that  this  pretence  of  a  public  spirit  has  been  as  hurtful  and 
mischievous  to  government,  as  that  of  thfB  private  spirit  has  been  to 
religion. 

IV.  The  fourth  and  last  mighty  misapplied  word  which  I 
shall  mention,  with  which  the  fiiction  has  of  a  long  time  been 
fighting  against  the  government,  is,  IHberty^  property^  <md  the 
nghts  of  the  subject.  And  so  loud  and  tragical  nas  the  outcnr 
a^ut  these  been,  that  a  man  unacquainted  with  thb  9ort  of 
people,  could  imagine  no  less,  by  what  he  had  heard,  than  that 
almost  all  the  houses  in  die  nation  were  emptied  into  the  gaols, 
and  that  there  were  scarce  a  foot  of  land  in  the  kingdom  but 
what  was  seized  on  by  the  crown.  And  yet  after  all  tiiis  noise^ 
there  is  not  a  freer  and  a  licher  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
than  the  English;  nor  were  they  theviselves  ever  so  free  and  so 
rich  before,  as  tiiey  have  been  in  the  rei^  of  two  excellent 
princes  whom  they  were  perpetually  baitmg  with  complaints 
about  their  liberties  and  properties;  prmces  ao  far  from  wrong- 
ing the  subject  upon  either  of  these  accounts,  that  as  to  the  point 
of  liberty,  the  crown  has  almost  parted  with  its  power  of  im- 
prisoning the^  subject;  and  as  for  property,  it  has  been  so  far 
from  encroaching  upon  the  subjects'  lands,  that  it  has  very  near  the 
matter  parted  with  all  its  own.  .  But  I  hope  by  this  time  the  crown 
perceives  that  such  sturdy  bemars  are  not  to  be  dealt  with  this 
way,  and  that  it  is  neither  wisdom,  mercy,  nor  charity,  to  feed  a 
bottomless  pit 

But  to  adjust  the  true  and  proper  measures  of  liberty,  there  is  no 
people  so  free  as  those  who  live  under  a  just  monarchy;  there  being 
no  slavery  in  the  world  comparable  to  that  of  having  many  masters. 
And  those  state  mountebanVs,  who  would  persuade  people  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  freedom  of  the  subject  under  a  monarchy, 
let  them  go  seek  for  it  in  Holland  and  Venice,  and  other  republics, 
and  there  they  shall  find  a  free  people  indeed ;  that  is,  free  to  un- 
deigo  any  penalty  which  their  governors  shall  be  pleased  to  inflict, 
anclfree  to  pa^  any  tax  which  they  shall  think  fit  to  impose,  and 
that  without  either  remedy  or  redress,  be  it  never  so  ^evous.  And 
as'for  anv  other  kind  of  freedom,  you  must  look  for  it  elsewhere,  if 
you  would  find  it ;  for  it  is  not  a  commodity  of  the  growth  of  those 
countries* 
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And  to  ahoy  further,  how  fidsely,  how  partially,  and  imjnsllj 
this  reproach  has  been  cast  upon  monarchiod  goyenimenty  that  df 
England  especially,  I  have  heard  of  a  certain  sort  of  men  not  &r 
off,  who,  when  thej^  had  tied  up  their  prince  fiom  detaining  any 
dangerous  or  seditious  subject  in  prison,  thought  it  yet  Teiy 
reasonable  for  themselves  to  imprison  whom  diey  pleased,  and  -as 
long  as  they  pleased,  according  to  that  unerring  rule  of  equity 
and  right  reason,  forsooth,  their  own  pleasure.  So  that,  it  seems, 
it  must  pass  for  slaTeir  for  a  subject  to  be  kept  m  prison  by  his 
sorereign,  but  liberty  fi>r  the  same  person  to  be  held  in  durance 
by  his  feDow  subjects.  Oh!  the  tyranny  and  impudence  of  some 
men! 

But  what  is  that  liberty  which  they  thus  ciy  out  for?  Why, 
they  would  have  a  liberty  to  act  those  things  aeainst  a  prince, 
which  some  hare  taken  a  liberty  to  write  and  speaSc.  They  would 
have  a  liberty  to  set  their  insulting  feet  upon  the  necks  of  their 
fellow  subjects,  and  diose  for  the  most  part  better  men  than 
themselyes.  They  would  haye  a  Uberty  to  plunder  and  6At 
other  men  out  of  their  estates,  and  themsehres  into  (hem.  So  £at 
in  short,  the  liberty  and  property  that  diese  men  are  so  zealous 
for,  is  a  liberty  to  inyade  and  seize  other  men's  properties.  For, 
as  it  has  been  appositely  and  truly  obseryed,  none  are  generally 
so  loud  and  clamorous  for  the  security  of  our  relmon,  as  atheists 
and  republicans,  who  haye  none  at  all :  none  sucn  zealous  advo- 
cates for  liberty,  as  those  who,  when  they  are  once  got  into 
power,  prove  the  arrantest  tyrants  in  nature;  and  none  such 
mighty  champions  for  property,  as  diose  who  have  neither  a  groat 
in  dieir  purse,  nor  an  mch  of  land  which  diey  can  call  their  own ; 
but  are  a  company  of  beeearly,  broken,  banknipt  malcontents,  who 
have  no  other  considerable  property  in  Ae  world,  but  never  to  be 
satisfied. 

And  thus  I  have  gone  over  some  of  diose  popular  abused 
words,  those  sly  and  malicioudy  infused  slanders,  by  which  an 
implacable,  unruly  faction  has  been  perpetually  weakening  and 
worrying  Oie  civu  government,  and  that  with  such  success,  Oiat  it 
has  destroyed  the  very  being  of  it  once,  and  the  settlement  of  it 
ever  smce. 

And  now,  by  way  of  consequence  and  deduction  from  the  fore- 
going particulars,  what  can  be  so  naturally  inferred  as  this :  that 
as  the  text  denounces  a  curse  to  those  who  call  ^^  evil  good, 
and  ^ood  evil  ;*'  so  it  equally  Imports  it  to  be  a  duty,  and  implies  a 
blessme  belonging  to  it,  to  ciall  good  goody  and  evil  evtf  9  It  is  the 
best  oblation  which  we  can  make  to  truth,  and  die  greatest 
charity  that  we  can  show  the  worid.  For  how  can  government, 
and  consequently  the  peace  of  mankind,  fence  and  guard  itself 

X'nst  knaves  pasang  under  the  guise  and  character  of  nonest  men, 
n  faction  and  sedition .  diall  be  called  activity,   and  Jliness 
for  busifiesSy  forsooth;  and  loyalty  and  conscience  be  sneered  at 
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as  softness  and  indiscretion?    Never  think,  that  either  church  or 
state  can  thrive  bpob  these  measures. 

And   here  give  me  leave  to  utter  a  great  truth,  whether  it 
please  or  not  please,  for  my  business  here  is  not  to  please  men, 
but   to  convince  them  of  what  concerns  them.     And  it  is  this; 
that  there  has  not  been  any  one  thin^  since  the  restitution  of  our 
church  and  monarchy,  that  has  contributed  more  to  the  weaken- 
ing  of   both,   and  the  strengthening   the   hands  of  the  faction 
against   both,    than    the    general    discouragement    and    restraint 
or  men  upon  all  occasions,  and  especially  from  the  pulpit,  from 
giving   the  late  villanous  times  and    practices,  and    the    guilty 
actors  in  them,  boldly  and  impartially  tiieir  own.    This  only  use 
being  made  by  them  of  all  this  tenderness,  or  rather  tameness 
towards  them,  that  by  never  hearmg  of  their  guilt,  they  have 
forgot  that  they  were  ever  pardoned.     They  take  heart,  and  insult 
ana   usurp  the  confidence  which  belongs  only  to  the  innocent; 
Nay,  they  have  grown,  they  have  thriven,  and  become  powerful  by 
this  usage,  it  being  what  above  all  things  in  the  world  they  wished 
for  and  desired,  but  could  not  (I  dare  say)  have  been  so  impudent 
as  to  hope  for.    For  what  could  a  thief  or  robber  desire  more, 
than  having  seized  the  prey,  and  possessed  himself  of  hb  base 
booty,  to  cany  it  off  both  safely  and  quiedy  too  \  nay,  and  to  see  the 
person  robbed  by  him,  not  only  with  his  hands  fast  tied  from  re- 
covering his  soods,  but  with  his  tongue  tied  also,  from  so  much  as 
crying  out  **mief?'' 

But  for  all  the  fallacious  state-mists  which  have  been  cast  before 
our  eyes,  men  have  both  seen  and  felt  enough  to  know,  that  for 
persons  of  honour,  power,  or  place,  to  caress  and  soothe  up  men  of 
dangerous  principles  and  known  disaffection  to  the  government  with 
terms  and  appellations  of  respect,  is  manifestly  fbi^  the  government 
to  knock  underboard  to  the  fiaction,  to  infuse  courage  into  it  by 
courting  it,  and  to  make  its  shrewdest  enemies  strong  and  considera- 
ble, by  seeming  to  fear  those  who  may  be  suppressed,  but  can  never 
be  won.  Be^des,  that  this  must  needs  grieve  the  hearts  and  damp 
the  spirits  of  those  who  in  its  greatest  extremities  were  its  best,  or 
rather  its  only  friends ;  and  (if  occasion  requires)  must  be  so  again, 
or  it  must  have  none. 

And  therefore  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  great  loi 
rebellion  being,  in  the  whole  carriage  of  it,  so  very  black  ai 
foul,  so  reproachful  to  religion,  so  scandalous  to  the  whole  nation, 
and  so  utterly  incapable,  not  (mly  of  excuse,  but  even  of  extenua- 
tion, especially  in  that  last  and  hellish  scene  of  it,  the  king's 
murder;  I  say,  upon  all  these  accounts,  it  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently, too  severely,  and  too  bitterly,  ipon  all  puolic  occasions, 
ripped  up  and  reflected  upon.  All  the  pulpits  in  the  king's 
dominions  ouefat  to  ring  of  it,  as  long  as  there  is  a  man  alive  who 
lived  when  £e  villany  was  committed.    Preachers,  in  their  ser« 
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moiis  to  their  congregations,  loid  judges,  in  their  chaxges  to  Ae 
juries  and  justices  of  the  countiy,  ought  to  inculcate,  and  laj 
before  them  the  horrid  impiety  and  scandal  of  those  proceeding 
and  the  execrable  mischief  of  the  principles  which  caused  them: 
especially  since  we  have  seen  such  new  rebellions  springing  out  of 
die  ashes  of  the  old ;  a  sufficient  demonstration,  doubtl^,  that  the 
fire  is  not  yet  put  out  And  belieye  it,  this,  if  any,  is  the  likeliest 
way  both  to  atone  the  guilt  of  those  ciying  sins,  and  to  prevent 
the  like  for  the  future.  And  if  this  course  had  be^  yieorously 
and  heartily  followed,  can  you  imagine  that  such  devilish, 
audacious  hbels,  and  such  seditious  oofiee-house  discourses,  couki 
have  flown  in  the  hoe  of  the  eoyemmeat,  as  have  done  for  above 
twenty  years  together?  I  tdl  you,  that  neither  men's  courage 
nor  their  conscience  would  have  served  them  to  have  ventured 
upon  their  prince,  or  attacked  his  government  at  such  a  daring 
rate.  Nay,  let  tUs  course  be  but  taken  yet,  and  the  people  all 
over  the  kiusdom  be  constantly  and  wannly  plied  from  the 
pulpits  upon  &e  particulars  here  qpoken  of,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
in  .the  space  of  three  years  the  kin^  shidl  have  quite  another 
people,  and  his  people  be  taught  quite  another  kind  of  subjec* 
tion,  ftoai  what  they  have  practised  any  time  these  threescore 
years. 

And  therefore  let  none  think  that  those  seasonable  rebukes 
which  I  here  encourage  aiid  plead  for,  proceed  from  any  hatred 
of  the  persons  of  those  wretches  (how  much  soever  they  deserve  it), 
but  from  a  dutiful  concern  for,  ami  charity  to  the  publici  and  from  a 
just  care  and  commiseration  of  posterity,  that  the  contagion  may 
not  spread,  nor  the  poison  of  the  example  pass  any  further.  For  I 
take  reproof,  no  less  than  punishment,  to  be  rather  for  prevention 
than  retribution ;  rather  to  warn  the  innocent,  than  to  reproach  the 
guilty ;  and  by  thus,  warning  them  while  they  are  innocent,  in  all 
probability  to  preserve  and  keep  them  so. 

For  does  not  St.  Paul  himself  make  this  the  great  ground  and 
end  of  Sill  reproof?  1  Tim.  v.  20,  ^^Them  that  sui,y  says  he, 
^'rebuke  before  all,  that  others  also  may  fear.^  And  in  l^tus  i. 
13,  "Rebuke  them  sharply."  Where  let  us  suppose  now  that 
St.  Paul  had  to  do  with  a  pack  of  miscreants,  who  had  by  the 
most  unchristian  practices  dethroned  and  murdered  their  prince, 
to  whom  this  apostle  had  so  often  enjomed  absolute  subjection; 
plundered  and  undone  their  brethren,  to  whom  the  said  apofide 
had' so  often  commanded  the  greatest  brotherly  love  and  amity; 
and  lasdy,  rent,  broken,  and  torn  in  |Heces  the  church,  in  which 
he  had  so  earnesdy  pressed  unity,  and  so  severely  prohibited  all 
schismatical  divisions ;  what,  I  say,  do  we  think  now  ?  would  Sl 
Paul  have  rebuked  such  new-faalaoned  extraordinary  Christians, 
or  would  he  not?  And  if  he  would,  do  we  imagine  that  he 
would  have  done  it  in  the  modem  treacherous  diaket?     Touch 
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not  my  rebekj  and  do  fhy/anoHcs  no  harm.  No  modenition-monger 
under  heaven  sball  ever  persuade  me  that  St.  Paul  would  hare 
taken  such  a  course  with  such  persons,  or  have  taught  Timothy,  or 
Titus,  or  any  other  gospel  preacher,  to  do  so^  for  iear  of  spoiling 
their  promotion,  or  translation,  or  offending  any  powerful  faction  of 
men  ^whatsoever. 

And  pray,  do  you  aU  consider  with  yoursdves,  whether  you 
would  be  willing  to  have  your  children,  your  dearest  friends  and 
relations,  grow  up  into  rebels,  schismatics,  presbyterians,  inde- 
pendents, anabaptists,  quakers,  thQ  blessed  offspring  of  the  late 
reforming  times?  And  if  you  would  not,  then  leave  off  daubing 
and  trimming  it,  and  plainly,  impartially,  and  severely  deobre  to 
your  children  and  families,  the  villany  and  detestable  hypocrisy 
of  those  which  are  such.  And  assure  yourselves  that  this  is 
the  likeliest  way  to  preserve  them  untainted  with  the  same  in- 
fection. 

To  all  which  considerations  I  shall  add  this  one  more,  as  an 
unanswerable  ar^ment,  why  the  cursed  authors  of  our  late  sad 
distractions  should  not  be  suffered  to  carry  off  their  rogueries 
with  the  sneaking  silence  and  connivance  of  all  about  them ; 
namely,  that  by  this  means,  about  fourscore  or  a  hundred  years 
hence,  the  faction  (if  it  continues  so  long,  as  no  doubt  with  good 
keeping  it  may)  will,  from  denying  the  impiety  and  the  guilt, 
come  to  deny  also  the  Very  history  and  being  of  the  long  great 
rebellion.  This,  perhaps,  at  first  hearing  may  seem  something 
odd  and  strange  to  you.  But  if  you  consider,  that  in  the  space 
of  forty  years  the  faction  has  had  the  face  to  shifl  off  that  re-^ 
bellion  and  murder  of  the  king  from  themselves  upon .  the  papists, 
is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  in  the  compass  of  threescore  or  fourscore 
years  more,  they  may  utterly  deny  that  there  was  ever  any  such 
thing  at  all  ?  This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  impossible  ;  and  considering 
the  boldness,  and  fiilseness,  and  brazen  confidence  of  the  faction, 
I  cannot  think  it  so  much  as  improbable.  But  I  am  sure  also, 
that  it  is  no  less  than  a  national  concern,  that  following  ages 
should  not  be  so  far  ignorant  of  what  has  passed  in  ours,  as 
thereby  to  want  so  great  and  so  irrefragable  an  argument  against 
disloyalt}'  and  rebellion. 

And  therefore,  as  it  is  said  that  the  king  never  dies  upon  a 
legal  account,  so  it  is  vastly  the  interest  of  the  government,  that 
the  murder  of  the  king  should  never  die  upon  an  historical.  To 
which  purpose,  let  strict,  naked,  and  undisguised  truth  4ake 
place  in  all  things ;  and  let  hot  evil  be  dignified  with  the  title  of 
good,  nor  good  libelled  with  the  name  of  evil,  by  a  fiilse  and 
fraudulent  appellation  of  things  and  persons.  But  as  the  merits 
of  men^s  works  must  and  will  follow  them  into  another  world,  so 
(in  all  reason  and  justice)  let  the  true  name  of  their  works 
accompany  and  go  along  with  them  in  this:  that  so  the  honest 
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and  the  lojal  may  not  be  degraded  to  the  same  leyel  with  knares 
and  rebels,  nor  knayes  usurp  the  rewards  and  reputation  which  none 
but  the  honest  and  the  loyal  have  a  claim  to. 

Which  God,  the  eternal  Fountain  of  truth,  and  great  Jud^  of  aU 
things,  rouchcffiie  to  grant ;  to  whom  be  rendered  and  ascribed,  as 
is  most  due,  all  praise,  might,  majesty,  and  dominion,  both  now  and 
for  evermore.    Amen. 
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